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WASHIITGTON'S  EARLY   DAYS. 


THERE  may,  perhaps,  be  among  our 
readers,  especially  the  younger  por- 
tion of  them,  some  who  are  not  as  con- 
versant as  they  would  desire,  with  every 
particular  of  me  early  life  and  character 
of  him  whom  it  is  our  pride  and  happiness 
to  call  the  Father  of  our  Country.  For 
the  benefit  of  such  we  propose  to  give  one 
or  two  papers  about  his  boyhood,  think- 
ing that  the  little  that  is  known  of  a  life 
so  interesting  and  important  to  us  and  to 
the  world,  can  never  oe  brought  before  the 
public  in  too  many  forms.  With  no  am- 
bitious but  rather  a  patriotic  aim  we  do 
this.  It  is  a  character  we  love  to  contem- 
plate, to  dwell  upon ;  one  that  we  think 
Americans  of  the  rising  race  might  profit- 
ably study  more  closely  than  they  do. 
We  find  many  intelligent  persons  who 
ha?e  only  a  very  vague  notion  of  the 
Washington  they  admire ;  they  take  for 
granted  his  perfections,  but  put  off  the 
examination  into  him  to  some  other  time, 
or  perhaps  lack  courage  to  attack  the 
large  volumes  in  which  authentic  lives  of 
him  are  mostly  shrouded.  But  our 
Monthly  travels  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind ;  and  modest  and  unassuming  as  it 
is,  wins  easy  way  into  parlors  and  work- 
shops, ships  and  &ctories^  wherever  our 
tongue  is  spoken.  Let  it  then  be  the 
bearer  of  a  few  words  about  our  country's 
hero,  words  so  few  that  every  body  will 
find  time  to  read  them,  just  to  give  a  zest 
to  real,  fiill,  satisfactoiyhistories  now  ex- 
isting or  soon  to  be.  We  shall  make  use 
of  aU  the  authorities  within  our  reach, 
not  even  rejecting  tradition,  which  is  often 
the  vehicle  of  important  truth  where  cha- 
racter is  to  be  estimated.  We  dare  not 
promise  any  thbg  new,  but  we  shall  try 
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to  omit  nothing  that  is  interesting  or 
illustrative ;  and  if,  on  this  modest  plan^  ac 
may  well  happen,  we  fail  to  be  "  graphic," 
we  shall  be  provided  with  what  will  more 
than  supply  the  deficiency,  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Parley's  unfailing  pencil,  which  is  to  ac- 
company our  sketches  with  such  lifelike 
presentation  of  striking  points  and  incidents 
as  our  readers  will  know  how  to  value. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Washington  needs 
no  embellishment  from  his  biographer, 
nor  invention  in  his  illustrator.  A  simple 
recital  of  facts  best  shows  the  distinction 
between  him  and  common  men.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  difference,  is  not  discern- 
ible in  his  youth;  that  he  was  a  boy 
among  boys,  and  that  an  idea  of  his  early 
excellence  is  merely  a  romantic  deduction 
from  the  eminence  of  his  virtue  in  after 
life.  But  even  the  few  simple  records 
that  remain,  plainly  show  that  he  was 
marked  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
theory  that  his  youth  gave  no  promise  of 
his  future,  seems  to  us  as  little  sustained 
by  wisdom  and  experience  as  the  wildest 
notions  of  a  precocious  virtue  would  be. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  discern- 
ment of  those  about  him  should  not  have 
sufficed  to  make  them  treasure  up  every 
fact  of  his  conduct  and  every  particular  of 
his  conversation,  that  we  might  at  least 
have  tried  to  train  up  other  boys  to  be 
the  Washingtons  of  our  days  of  peace  and 
prosperity, 

Washington  was  ^m  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  county  of  Westmoreland,  at  a 
place  called  Pope's  Creek,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  that  happy  river,  whose 
eveiy  tree  and  wave  seems  now  to  be 
glorified  by  close  association  with  his 
mdmory.      The   dwelling  was   humble- 


looking,  no  doubt,  on  Uwt  22d  of  Febru- 
trj,  1732,  for  it  ttm  a  very  ordiiuiy 
Tirginia  fkrni-house  of  that  time ;  ao 
ordinary  that  the  fkmilj,  who  bood  re- 
tDOved  from  it,  did  not  think  it  worth 
preserring,  but  allowed  it  to  perish ;  uid 
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ftt  the  present  dkj  only  %  skb  of  freeatoite, 


Cuatia,  showa  tJ  _.  . 

importance  can  hardly  be  fully  appred- 
ated.  The  fcrm  of  the  dwelling  is,  tkoir- 
eTer,  known  by  Hr>  Coatia  and  othen. 


who  describe  it  as  a  plain,  four-roomed 
farm-house,  with  a  chimney  at  each  end, 
which  chimney  was  carried  all  the  way 
up  on  the  outade,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  a  huilding  of  the  same  date  still 
Standing.  The  surrounding  landscape  has 
few  features  of  interest,  bemg  graced  with 
Uttle  natural  variety  or  careful  cultiration. 
Its  trees  are  very  ordinary  trees — wild 
figs,  pines  and  hemlocks ;— the  land  has 
no  extraordinary  fertility,  but  shows 
plainly  enough  the  effect  of  imperfect  till- 
age and  laittez  alUr  habits  in  the  people, 
who  make  one  sospect  that  the  energy 
and  determination  wbieh  might  have  aerr- 
ed  the  entire  region  was  absorbed  by 
Ckorge  Washington,  model  as  he  was  of 
promptness  and  thoroughness  in  all  things, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  But  what 
a  charm  hovers  over  the  whole  1  What 
other  spot  on  earth  makes  the  soul  thrill 
like  this?  A  vine-leaf— a  sprigof  cedar — 
a  pebble,  from  that  hallowed  ground,  is  a 
possesion,  not  only  to  the  American  hnt 
to  OTOT  noble  heart.  The  poet's  words, 
80  trua  to  nature,  rise  unbidden  to  the 
meraoiykswe  pace  those  silent  fields  and 


woods.  We  do  not  wrest  then  from  their 
highest  meaning  when  we  ap{dy  them  to 
the  place  oonsecrated  by  the  memory  of 
Washington. 


ill  n  not  n 


ioUwB: 


Unto  Natiin  moanubirironhlpper 

And  HlfbrMeg  tali  obHqnlH ; 
Wbo  Hf  thai  hOl  ud  (DrHt  Im* 
For  tbadap«n«ilClikfmikam(«i; 
Throngfa  tdi  lored  grow  that  tnoa  ■ 
Aod  oiki  Id  d»per  gnu  njilj ; 
And  riven  toub  thdr  mihlnf  irnvt 


One  needs  little  stretch  of  Fancy  to 
hear  the  name  of  Washington  wbispmd 
in  every  breeze  that  ruffles  the  bosom  of 
the  Potomac  he  loved  so  dearly. 

He  always  lived  near  it  wh^  he  oould. 
It  was  ever  in  his  eye  at  borne,  and  in  his 
heart  when  he  was  absent.  Allhisdreama 
of  quiet  happiness — and  he  cherished  such 
through  hie — were  connected  with  its 
banks.  It  doubtless  influenced  bis  charac- 
ter, as  every  great  feature  of  nature  must 
induence  those  who  study  and  deligitt  in 
her  as  Washington  did.    His  Ativtt  ra- 
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iDOYcd  soon  after  his  birth  to  another  plain 
ftnn-hoQse,  situated  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock Riyer,  not  far  fh>m  Fredericksburgh, 
uid  not  Terr  far  from  the  attractive  Poto- 
mac This  house,  too,  has  been  destroyed, 
but  a  drawing  or  it  exists,  showing  it  to 
hsTe  been  not  exactly  what  a  gent^man 
teller  of  the  present  day  would  be  satis- 
fied with ;  plain  even  to  homeliness,  and 
aetroely  affbrdine  what  we  think  decent 
aeoommodation  K>r  a  large  family.  Mr. 
Augustine  Washington  was  twice  married ; 
he  htd  by  the  first  marriage  four  children, 
and  by  the  second  six,  of  which  last 
Oeorge  was  the  eldest  Two  of  the  first 
&mily  died  in  infiincy,  and  two  sons, 
Lawreooe  and  Augustine,  remained.  Of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  (George  Wash- 
ington, '^ Betty"  became  Mrs.  Fielding 
Lewis;  Samuel  was  five  times  married ; 
John  AngustiBe  married  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Bushrod ;  Charles  nuirried 
Mildred  Thornton,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Francis  Thornton,  of  Spotsylvania  County ; 
and  all  left  families,  which  intermarried 
in  e?ery  direction,  and  spread  the  connec- 
tion ail  over  the  country,  so  that  one 
would  think  Virginia  must  be  well  inocu- 
lated fixHn  Uiis  excellent  stock. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Washington  family 
camefrom  Northamptonshire,  in  England, 
abont  1657,  during  Cromwell's  time.  The 
name  of  Washington  appears  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  The  family  name 
was  originally  Hertbum,  but  William  de 
Hertborn,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  assumed  the  name  of 
his  property,  the  manor  of  Wessyngton, 
afterwards  written  Washington.  Deeds 
and  monumental  inscriptions  still  extant 
show  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
original  stock  at  that  early  day.  In  1692, 
Joseph  Washington,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
translated  from,  the  Latin  one  of  Milton's 
political  works,  a  fistct  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  indication  of  his  political  senti- 
ments. Another  of  the  famUy,  Sir  Henry 
Washington,  is  renowned  in  English  an- 
nals, as  having  defended  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester against  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
in  1646,  so  there  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  a  balance  of  conservatism  among 
them.  The  mother  of  this  gentleman 
was  half«ster  to  George  YiUiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

In  1539,  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  near 
Northampton,  was  granted  to  Laurence 
Washington,  to  whose  memory  and  that 
of  his  wife,  is  found  in  the  parish  church 
tltere,  a  monument  with  an  inscription, 
ttid  ^effigies  in  brass  of  four  sons  and 
66^en  dav^ters."  The  manor  of  Sul- 
pive  oontmued  long  in  the  fiimily,  and 


came  to  be  called  Washmgton's  Manor. 
If  the  first  proprietor  of  the  manor  had 
eleven  children,  his  eldest  son  was  yet 
more  fortunate,  having  been  blest  with 
sixteen,  and  his  eldest  son,  again,  was  the 
ftither  of  fourteen, — seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  The  second  and  fourth  of 
these  sons  were  John  and  Laurence 
Washington,  who  came  to  Virginia  about 
1657.  This  John  Washmgton  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  greatest  of  the 
lamily.  He  was  employed  as  general 
against  the  Indians  in  Maryland,  and  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived  was  called  after 
him. 

General  Washington  himself  took  but 
little  interest  in  his  pedigree.  When  be 
had  become  &mous,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  then 
Garter  King  at  Arms  in  London,  took 
some  pains  to  trace  back  his  anpestry,  and 
wrote  to  him  for  such  particulars  as  might 
be  in  his  possession.  In  the  answer, 
Washington  observes.  "  This  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  confess  I  nave  paid  very  little 
attention.  My  time  has  been  so  much 
occupied  in  the  busy  and  active  scenes  of 
life  m>m  an  early  period  of  it,  that  but  a 
small  portion  coula  have  been  devoted  to 
researches  of  this  nature,  even  if  my 
inclination  or  particular  cnrcumstances 
should  have  prompted  to  the  inquiry." 
When  family  affection  and  kindness  were 
in  question,  he  seems  to  have  been  active 
in  tracing  relationships ;  but  we  can  discover 
no  research  inspired  by  pride  or  ambition. 
Perhaps  the  occupations  and  senrices 
which  make  every  little  item  of  his  history 
so  important  to  us^  preserved  him  against 
unbecoming  solicitude  about  renected 
honors.  He  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  turn  aside  to  visit  the  tomb  of  any 
superfluous  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  old 
world.  We  should  have  been  surprised 
to  find  him  opening  a  correspondence  with 
the  King  of  the  Heralds. 

The  first  wife  of  Augustine  Washington 
was  Jane  Butler,  the  second,  Mary  Ball, 
characterized  on  her  tomb  and  known  to 
history  as  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton." a  sufficient  distinction.  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  strong  understanding 
and  decided  will ;  kind  and  pentle  through 
principle  rather  than  feminine  instinct; 
and  noted  for  Judgment  and  self-command. 
Her  husbanci,  a  man  of  large  landed 
estate,  d3ring  at  forty-nine,  left  her  in  full 
control  of  his  property,  which  she  man- 
aged for  her  children  till  they  successively 
came  of  age.  All  that  is  known  of  her, 
including  Washington's  life-long  respect 
and  duty  towards  her,  speaks  well  of  her, 
but  that  all  is  little  to  what  we  could  desire 
to  be  told.     She  declined  in  her  latter 
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days  becoming  a  resident  of  her  son 
George's  family,  saving  that  her  wants 
were  few  and  that  she  preferred  being  in- 
dependent ;  and  when  her  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Lewis,  offered  to  take  charpe  of  her  busi- 
ness, as  she  was  failing  m  health,  she 
told  him  he  might  keep  her  accounts,  be- 
cause bis  eyes  were  better  than  hers,  but 
she  chose  to  manage  her  own  affairs. 
Tradition  says  she  used  to  be  consulted 
by  the  neighbors  on  the  management  of 
their  farms  and  other  business,  and  also 
that  she  mingled  but  little  in  society, 
finding  her  pleasures  as  well  as  her  occu- 
pations within  her  own  doors. 

Mr.  Weems  says,  she  was  a  beauty  m 
her  youth,  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
his  somewhat  luxuriant  imagination,  we 
find  little  difficulty  in  supposing  the  re- 
port to  be  correct,  since  her  eldest  son,  at 
feast,  was  a  symmetrical  being,  in  all 
respects ;  having  a  face  full  of  expression, 
a  rich  con^plexion,  a  clear  blue  eye,  a 
winning  smile,  and  a  fine,  erect,  athletic 
figure.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  can  hardly 
have  been  as  handsome,  for  a  woman ;  for 
we  are  told  that  she  was  so  like  her 
brother,  that,  with  his  military  hat  and 
cloak  on,  she  might  have  claimed  the 
usual  honors  from  the  sentinels  in  his 
stead.  Yet  there  was  in  Washington's 
face,  especially  as  he  grew  older,  an  ex- 
pression of  modesty  and  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  might  well  become  that  of  a 
woman,  though  we  can  never  know 
whether  that  was  derived  from  his  mother. 
He  honored  her,  however,  and  perhaps 
the  formality  which  appears  in  what  wo 
know  of  their  intercourse  may  be  due,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  manners  of  the  time. 
It  is  recorded  that  at  their  last  parting  he 
wept  and  trembled,  while  his  mother  main- 
tained, so  far  as  we  are  told,  her  usual  self* 
command. 

Besides  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
good  and  reasonable  mother,  we  have 
various  reasons  for  believing  that  Wash- 
ington had  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue  for 
his  father.  So  deep-lud  and  well-built  a 
foundation  of  right-mindedness  as  was 
evinced  in  the  life  we  are  considering  could 
hardly  be  accounted  for  else;  so  we  may 
accept  the  result  as  in  some  measure  con- 
firming the  tradition,  even  though  the  tra- 
dition be  suspected  of  having  been  modi- 
fied by  the  result  Tradition  loves  the 
marvellous,  and  therefore  might  as  easily 
have  presented  Washington  as  the  mira- 
culously excellent  product  of  bad  antece- 
dents, like  Eugene  Sue's  heroes  and  he- 
roines. As  good  authority  as  we  have  for 
the  famous  story  of  the  hatchet  which 
brought  to  light  a  love  of  truth  well 


known  to  have  characterized  Washington 
in  every  conjuncture,  gives  us  one  or 
two  anecdotes,  not  quite  so  threadbare, 
which  go  to  show  that  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, the  worthy  descendant  of  a  long 
line  or  English  country  gentlemen,  was 
not  one  of  those  parents  who  leave  to 
chance  the  prompting  of  good  thoughts 
in  the  mincu  of  their  children.  An  oc- 
currence mentioned  by  good  Mr.  Weems, 
— "  formerly  Rector  of  Mount  Vernon 
parish," — who  professes  to  have  gathered 
his  materials  from  the  lips  of  people 
familiar  with  the  Washington  fanuly, 
we  shall  quote  here,  since  it  seems  charac- 
teristic and  is  certainly  picturesque : 

"  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  fall  of  1737, 
Mr.  Washington,  having  little  George  by 
the  hand,  came  to  the  door" — (an  old 
lady  is  the  narrator) — "and  asked  my 
cousin  Washington  and  myself  to  walk 
vnth  him  into  the  orchard,  promising  he 
would  show  us  a  fine  sight.  On  arriving 
at  the  orchard,  we  were  presented  with  a 
fine  sight  indeed.  The  whole  earth,  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  was  strewed  with 
fruit,  and  yet  the  trees  were  bending 
under  the  weight  of  apples,  which  hung 
in  clusters  like  grapes. . . .  'Now  George,' 
said  his  father,  4ook  here,  my  son ! 
Don't  you  remember,  when  that  good 
cousin  of  yours  brought  you  that  fine 
large  apple  last  sprmg,  how  hardly  I 
could  prevail  on  you  to  divide  with  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  though  I  promised 
you  that  if  you  would  but  do  it,  God 
would  give  you  plenty  of  apples  this 
fall  ? '  Poor  (Jeorge  couldn't  say  a  word, 
but  hanging  down  his  head,  looked  quite 
confused,  while  with  his  little  naked  toes 
he  scratched  in  the  soft  ground.  '  Now 
look  up,  my  son,'  continued  the  father, 
Mook  up,  Geoige!  and  see  there  how 
richly  the  blessed  God  has  made  good  my 
promise  to  you.  Wherever  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  see  the  trees  loaded  with 
fine  fruit,  many  of  them,  indeed,  breaking 
down,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with 
mellow  apples,  more  than  you  could  eat 
in  all  your  liretime.'  Geoi^  looked  in 
silence  on  the  wide  wilderness  of  fruit, 
and  lifting  his  eyes,  filled  with  shining 
moisture,  to  his  father,  he  softly  said — 
'  Well,  Pa,  only  forpve  me  this  time,  and 
see  if  I  ever  be  so  stmgy  any  more ! ' " 

We  must  allow  Mr.  Weems  the  praise  of 
a  good  narrator,  and  his  generous  enthusi- 
asm makes  him  an  inspiring  one.  As  to 
his  facts,  we  must  accept  them  as  honestly 
believed  by  a  gentleman  and  a  cler^man ; 
uid  many  of  them  can  claim  the  benefit 
of  internal  evidence.  If  not  literally  true, 
*  lis  mirUent  Wen  de  Vttre.^    TJte  an- 
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a!her,  which  might  hftve  been  writtca  by 
Jem  Paul  or  a  Flemish  painter ;  it  de- 
wrtlxi!  s  little  scheme  of  the  father  to  su^ 
pst  to  the  future  guide  of  millions  the 
first  ind  moHt  important  of  all  truths. 

"  One  day  he  went  into  the  garden  and 
prepired  a  little  bed  of  finely  pulverized 


earth,  on  which  he  wrote  George's 
in  fuU.  Then  strewinR  in  plenty  of  eab- 
bi^  seed,  he  covered  them  up  and  smooth- 
ed all  over  nkely  with  the  roller.  This 
bed  be  purposely  prepared  close  along- 
Ride  of  a  goosebeiry  walk,  which,  happen- 
>i^  at  th»  time  to  be  well  hung  with  ripe 
fmit,  he  knew  would  be  honored  with 
George's  visits  pretty  regularly  every 
day.  Not  many  mornings  passed  away 
Wore  in  came  Qeorge,  with  eyes  wild 
rolling,  aiid  bis  little  cheeks  'rndy  ti> 


"  '  What's  the  matter,  my  son,  what's 
the  matter?' 

"  '  0  come  here,  I  tell  you,  Pa !  come 
here,  and  I'll  show  you  such  a  sight  as 
you  never  saw  in  alt  your  lifetime. 

"  The  old  sentlcman  sus[it,<ting  what 
Qeorge  would  be  at,  gave  him  his  hand, 
which  he  seized  with  sreat  eagerness,  and 
tugging  him  alon^  tnrough  the  garden, 
led  him  point  blanK  to  the  bed  whereon 
was  inscribed,  in  laige  letters,  and  m  all 
of  newly  sprung  plants,  the 


fuUn 


eof 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

" '  There,  Pa ! '  sud  George,  quite  in  an 
ecstasy  of  astonishment ;  '  did  you  ever 
see  siKh  a  sight  in  all  your  lifetime  7 ' 
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^ '  Why,  it  seems  like  a  curioas  aSair, 
sure  enough,  George.' 

" '  But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there— 
who  did  make  it?' 

"  4t  grew  there  by  chance^  I  suppose, 
my  8on/ 

^ '  By  chance.  Pa!  0  no,  no !  ft  never 
did  grow  there  by  dumce.  Indeed,  tiuU 
it  never  did ! ' 

"  *  Heigh!  why  not,  my  scm  ? ' 

" '  Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  any  body's 
name  in  a  plant  bed  before  ? ' 

^ '  Well  but,  George,  such  a  Uiing  might 
happen,  though  you  never  saw  it  before.' 

"  *  Tes,  Pa,  but  I  did  never  see  the  little 

1)lants  grow  up  so  as  to  make  one  single 
etter  of  my  name  before;  now,  how 
could  they  grow  up  so  as  to  make  aU  the 
letters  of  my  name,  so  exactly !  and  all 
so  neat  and  even  too,  at  top  and  bottom. 

0  Pa !  you  must  not  say  that  chance  did 
this  I  Indeed  somebody  did  it,  and  I  dare 
say,  now.  Pa.  you  did  it  just  to  scare 
me,  because  I  am  your  llttie  boy.' 

"^  His  father  smiled  abd  said,  '  Well; 
George,  jovl  have  guessed  right.  I  in- 
deed dui  it,  but  not  to  "  scare^'  you,  my 
son,  but  to  learn  you  a  great  thing  whkfi 

1  wish  you  to  understand*' 

*  «  «  41  a 

"'But,  Pa, where fedodAlmigfatyl  I 
did  never  see  hbn  yeU' 

"  *  True,  my  son.  but  Uiough  you  never 
saw  him,  he  is  always  with  you.  You 
did  not  see  me  when  tm  days  ago  t  made 
this  little  plant  bed^  where  you  see  your 
name  in  such  beautiful  green  letters ;  but 
though  you  did  not  see  me  here,  yet  you 
know  that  I  was  here.' 

" '  Yes,  Pa ;  tiiat  I  do  know,  that  you 
was  here.' 

'Well,  and  as  my  son  could  not  be- 
lieve that  chance  had  made  and  put  to- 
gether so  exactly  the  letters  of  his  name 
(though  only  sixteen),  then  how  can  he 
believe  that  chance  could  have  made  and 
put  together  all  those  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  things  that  are  now  so  exactly 
fitted  to  his  good?  That  my  son  may 
look  at  every  thing  around  him,  see  what 
fine  eyes  he  has  got !  and  a  little  pug  nose 
to  smell  the  sweet  flowers,  and  pretty 
ears  to  hear  sweet  sounds,  and  a  lovely 
mouth  for  his  bread  and  butter,  and  0  the 
little  ivoiy  teeth  to  cut  it  for  him  !  And 
precious  httle  hands  and  fingers  to  hold 
his  playthings,  and  beautiful  little  feet 
for  him  to  run  about  upon.  And  when 
my  little  rogue  of  a  Son  is  tired  with 
running  about,  then  the  still  night  comes 
for  him  to  lie  down,  and  his  mother  sings, 
and  the  little  crickets  chirp  him  to  sleep ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  slept  enough,  and 


inmps  up  as  fi'esh  and  strong  as  a  little 
buck,  ^ere  the  sweet  golden  light  is 
ready  for  him !  When  lie  looks  down  in 
the  water,  l^re  he  sees  the  beautiM, 
silver  fishes  for  him,  and  up  in  the  trees, 
there  are  the  apples  and  peaches,  and 
thousands  of  sweet  fruits  for  him ;  and  all 
around  him,  wherever  my  doir  boy  looks, 
he  sees  every  thin^Just  to  his  wants  ana 
wishes ;  the  bubbling  spring  with  cool, 
street  water  for  him  to  dnnk :  and  the 
wood  to  make  him  sparkling  fires  when 
he  Is  oold ;  and  beautifiil  horses  for  him 
to  ride,  and  strong  oxen  to  work  for  him, 
and  good  cows  to  give  him  milk,  and  bees 
to  make  sweet  m)ney  for  his  sweeter 
moutiL  and  the  little  lambs,  with  snowy 
wool,  for  beautiful  clotheil  for  hhn !  Now 
these  and  all  the  ten  thousand  other  good 
things  more  than  my  scm  can  even  think 
of,  and  aU  so  exactly  fitted  for  his  use  and 
delight,  how  could  chance  ever  have  done 
all  this  for  my  little  son?' " 

We  need  not  carry  our  extfict  fiirther, 
since  George's  foil  assent  to  the  conclu- 
sion his  father  wished  him  to  draw  from 
this  beautifVil  picture  of  God's  doings  may 
easily  be  taken  for  granted.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  £e  warm  poetic  hucy 
of  the  narrator  in  this  sketch,  but  we  are 
quite  wiirmg  to  accept  it,  even  as  an  *' Ima- 
giniuy  Conversatbtr^  of  old  times,  wish- 
mg  it  were  modernized,  in  some  shape,  in 
6veiy  fkmily  of  intelligent  children. 

This  goodfather  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden 
filnesS)  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  George,  wiUi  a  laige  fkmily  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  left  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  who  was  his  father's  second 
wife.  Each  child  had  an  estate,  for  the 
father  was  rich  in  lands ;  but  the  proceeds 
of  all  were  placed  wholly  within  the 
widow's  control  during  the  minority  of 
the  children — a  circumstance  which  speaks 
plainly  enough  the  husband's  confidence 
m  her  judgment  and  kindness.  Two  sons 
of  the  first  marriage  were  younir  men  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  decease,  but  Mrs. 
Washington  had  five  children  ^  her  own, 
of  whom  George,  at  that  time  about  eleven, 
was  the  oldest  He  was  absent,  Mr.  Weems 
sayfi,  when  his  father  was  so  suddenly 
summoned,  and  arrived  at  home  only  to 
find  hhn  speechless,  and  to  witness  his 
final  departure.  The  fkmily  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  united,  and  €kK>rge 
and  his  half-brothers  were  ever  firai 
friends.  After  his  father's  death  he  lived 
for  a  while  with  the  younger  of  them, 
Augustine,  in  Westmoreland  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  second  son.  Here  he  went  to 
school,  to  a  Mr.  Williams,  tdio,   Mr. 
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Weems  ^7\  ^knew  as  little  of  Latin, 
peiliapS)  as  Balaam's  ass,"  but  who  was 
able  to  give  him  the  elements  of  common 
school  Knowledge,  which  were  hwpilj 
enoogh  in  this  case.  We  need  not  donbt 
the  rqport  that  he  was  very  soon  the 
natoral  head  of  the  school,  not  so  par^ 
ticularljr  by  means  of  scholafthip  as 
through  certain  other  qualities,  io  amply 
exhibited  in  after  Ufe.  He  was  tin  um- 
pire in  all  litUe  school  quarrels^  the  bora 
having  implicit  faith  in  Ids  justice;  he 
was  easily  the  leader  in  allattdetic  sports, 
tiuroi^  life  his  delight;  and  by  some 
strange,  prophetic  &tttinct  —  prophecy 
often  works  its  own  liilfilment*-it  was 
his  pride  to  form  his  schoolmates  mto 
mflitary  oompanies,  with  eom-stalks  for 
muskets  and  calabashes  for  drums,  and 
these  he  drilled  and  exercised,  as  well  as 
commanded,  and  led  to  mimic  battle.  Ha 
is  said  to  have  been  famous  for  faiii^ring 

Suarrels  howeyer  and  perlii^  his  early 
eyeloped  taste  for  military  mtaeBntttm 
was  only  an  aoeidental  form  of  thai  tora 
of  mathematical  oombinatk»t,and  otreme 
regularity  and  order  of  ereiy  kind,  whieli 
dttracteriaed  him  through  life.  Bui 
there  was  a  political  bias,  too ;  for  the 
boy-^umy  was  arrayed  in  two  bands^  oni 
of  them  personstmg  the  French,  always 
an  antagonistic  idea  to  the  English,  and 
at  that  time  obnoxious  in  the  colonies,— » 
and  the  other  the  Englirii;  the  former 
comnumded  by  a  lad  named  William 
Bustle,  the  latter  always  by  Qeorge 
Washington.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  so  exdting  a  sport  did  not  end  in 
quarrels,  if  not  in  lasting  enmity ;  for  the 
temperament  of  Washii^ton  was  impetu- 
ous^ and  his  passions  were  fienr,  though 
we  are  little  accustomed  to  thhu:  so,  from 
our  habit  of  contemplating  only  his  afl»r 
life,  so  marked  by  self-controL  He  was, 
nevertheless,  known  as  a  peacemaker, 
even  thus  early,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  peace  continued  to  be  his 
darling  idea^  tiirough  all  the  struggles 
which  duty  led  him  to  engage  in. 

He  was  also  noted  for  running  and 
wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  and  leaping 
with  a  pole.  Whatever  stirred  his  blood 
and  brought  into  exercise  the  stalwart 
limbs  and  muscles  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him,  was  his  delight.  His  young 
lady  cousins  complained  that  George  carea 
nothing  for  their  company,  but  would 
always  be  out  of  doors.  And  an  old 
gentleman,  a  neighbor,  is  quoted  as  asj- 
u^— ^^£gad!  he  ran  wonderfully!  We 
had  nobodvjhereabouts,  that  could  come 
nour  him.  There  was  young  Langhome 
Dade,  of  Westmoreland,  a  confounded 


dean  made,  tight  young  fellow,  and  a 
mighty  swift  runner  too,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  Qeorge." 

^  Colonel  Lewis  Willis,  his  playmate  and 
kinsman,  had  "  often  seen  him  throw  a 
stone  across  the  Rappahannock,  at  the 
lower  ferryof  Fredericksburg,"— a  feat,  it 
seemii^  not  very  likely  to  be  equalled  in  our 
degenerate  days.  Tnis  great  strength  was 
inherited  from  his  &ther,  whose  fowling- 
pieoe--«tiU  extant,  it  is  believed,— is  of  ex- 
toaordinary  weight,  confirming  the  trad^ 
tioB  of  the  old  pouter's  nrascuTar  powers. 

But  there  are  proofe  of  another  kind 
of  interest  feh  by  the  schoolboy  in  those 
early  dars; — books.  6aJdng  from  his 
thirteenth  year,  in  wnich  his  lessons  in 
arithmetie  and  geometry  are  written, 
treasured  by  his  mother  no  doubt,  as 
showing  her  boy's  appiieation  and  neat- 
ness ;  and  of  an  earlier  period  still  we  have 
one,  into  whldi  the  driest  business-forms 
were  copied,  under  the  title  "  Forms  of 
writing''  —  bills  of  exdumge.  receipts, 
bonds,  indentures,  bflls  of  sale,  land-war- 
rants, leases,  deeds  and  wflls,  all  written 
earefttBy  and  m  imitalion  of  lawyers' 
stvle.  This  is  doubtless  a  monument  of 
Mr*  Williams's  teachmg,  for  we  have  seen 
similar  books  written  as  exerdses  in  boys' 
schools  lonff  since  that  day.  But  in 
George  Wawington's  book  tnere  are  also 
copies  of  verses,  ''more  remarkable" 
says  Mr.  Snarks,  ^  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain  and  the  religious  tone  that  per- 
vades them,  than  for  thdr  poetical  beau- 
ties." 

Still  more  valuable,  as  showing  that 
''  the  child  is  fiUher  of  the  man,"  is  an- 
'other  portion  of  this  precious  yolume, 
thirty  pages  in  which  are  maxims,  regu- 
larly numbered,  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred 
and  ten,  under  the  title  of  ''Rules  of 
Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conversa- 
tion." The  import  and  value  of  these 
rules  are  various,  raneing  from  a  caution 
agamst  drumming  on  the  table,  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  reverence  when  the  Highest 
Name  is  mentioned.  It  is  evident  from  his 
after  history  that  these  very  rules,  copied 
and  conned  at  thirteen,  were  inwoven  into 
Washington's  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  and  that,  having  once  secured  the 
assent  of  his  taste,  reason,  and  consdence, 
they  continued  effective  throughout  his 
life,  and  seemed  to  guard  him  agahist 
instinctive  selfishness  and  the  assaults  of 
his  own  passions,  as  well  as  against  any 
encroachment  on  the  rights  or  feelings  of 
others.  When  we  reflect  how  striking 
was  ever  the  courtesy  and  appropriate- 
ness of  his  behavior  under  the  most  difB- 
cult  drcumstanoes,  it  becomes  most  inter- 
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esting  to  rend,  in  the  stiO*,  boyish  hftnd  of 
that  early  time,  such  rules  as  these : 

"Let  TOur  diixnurse  with  men  orbiifii- 
nessbeEhort  and  comprehensive.  Itisgood 
maimers  to  prefer  them  to  whom  wc 
speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they 
be  above  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort  we 
ought  to  begin.  Let  your  countenance  be 
pIoBsaat,  but  in  serious  matters  some- 
what grave.  In  writing  or  speaking, 
pve  to  every  person  his  due  title,  accord- 
ing to  his  def;TGe  and  the  custom  of  the 
place.  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend 
any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought  to 
bo  in  public  or  in  private,  prescotly 
or  at  some  other  Ume,  in  wliat  terms  to 
do  it ;  and  in  reproving  show  no  ^igns  of 
cboler,  but  do  it  with  swectncBs  and  mild- 
neas.    Take  all  admonitiona  thankfully. 


in  what  time  or  place  soever  given ;  but 
afterwards,  not  bcmg  culpable,  take  a  time 
and  place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it 
that  rave  them.  Mock  not  nor  jeat  at 
any  thing  of  importance ;  break  no  jests 
that  are  sharp-biting,  and  if  you  deliver 
any  thing  vritty  and  pleasant,  abstain 
from  laughing  thereat  yourself.  Wherein 
you  reprove  another,  be  unblamable 
yourself,  for  example  is  more  prevalent 
than  precepts.  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  ia  a  sign  of 
a  tractable  and  commendable  nature ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  paaaion,  admit  reason  to 
EOvem,  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever 
happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be  ao, 
show  it  not  j  put  on  «  cheerful  counte- 
nance^ especially  if  there  be  strangers, 
for  good  humor  maketh  one  dish  of  meti 
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It  B  feut.  1711011  TOO  sf-etk  of  God  or 
his  attributes,  let  it  be  aerioualf ,  in  rever- 
mx.  Honor  tod  obey  jour  natural 
fBranta  thou^  tber  be  poor.  Let  jrour 
notations  be  mannil,  not  sinlul.  I<abor 
to  keep  alite  in  Tour  breast  that  little 
tftA  of  celeetuJ  fire,  called  Consdeoce." 

From  That  repcrtoiy  these  and  all  the 
other  maxims  in  the  collection  were  drawn, 
ve  know  not;  they  wear  the  air  of  haT- 
ing  been  called  from  various  sources. 
Th^  having  been  copied  fairlv  into  a 
book  would  not  of  itself  be  wot  Jiy  of  re- 
mark, since  each  things  are  often  dictated 
lo  duldren  by  their  teacbers  ;  but  the 
striking  oorrespoudence  between  these 
pTccepts  and  the  liter  life  of  the  writer, 
mikes  them  interesting  as  proving  him. 


Wltb  Ulctltj  of  ruson 

to  keep  unbroken  that  connection  between 
convictions  and  conduct,  the  aerering  of 
which  causes  half  the  crime  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  world. 

That  his  efforts  to  live  up  to  his  own 
notions  of  right  b^an  very  early,  we 
must  conclude  from  the  interest  that 
he  inspired  in  his  half-brothers,  —  not 
the  moat  likely  persons,  as  the  world 
goes,  to  oveimte  him, — and  they  seem  to 
have  been  ever  his  wannest  friends.  The 
eldest  brother  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
war  against  the  French,  and  served  at  the 
si^  of  Carthagena,  and  in  the  West 
Inmes,  under  General  Wentworth  and 
Admiral  Vernon.  He  was  residing  on  the 
property  leFl  him  by  his  father, — that 
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Mount  VemDii,  tn  compliment  to 
Mlluit  Admiral;  md  here  Oeorge 
n>  lire  •ritfa  h^  man  Iftcr  Isftving  school. 
Thie  WM  in  his  sixteenth  rear.  Before 
this  time  he  had  shown  »•  Mcided  predi- 
lection for  geometry,  trigonometiy,  and 
survejing,  which,  as  the  proTeenon  of  ft 
aoTTejor  was  at  that  time  particularlj 
profitable,  his  fiiendabad  encoora^ed,  and 
Iw  had  pursued  the  nquiaita  studiee  with 
eharacteriatia  earvestntes.    The  last  two 

rrs  of  his  school-Ufb  weft  duefij  gWen 
the  theory  and  practice  of  flie  art 
wkioh  laid  the  foundatton  of  hia  tbrtune, 
not  onlr  hv  the  opportmu^  it  gave  him 
of  purdtasniK  new  lande  advBntageonBlJ^ 
bnt  \ij  the  babits  he  then  acquired  of 
eaknlaUon,  accoraer,  and  neatneaa,  so 
oonmucuouslj  useflil  to  him  through  all 
the  bnportaot  afikiis  which  devolved  upon 
him  in  alter  life.  When  br  war  of  prao- 
tke  he  surveyed  the  little  oomMO  around 
the  Bcbooi-bouae,  the  plots  and  measore- 
ntents  were  entered  in  his  book  with  all 
the  care  and  predsion  of  the  most  impor- 
tant businefls ;  and  if  an  eraslmi  waa  T«- 
quired,  it  was  done  with  a  pot-knife,  and 


natraoe  <rf  the 
w  perceired. 

8  bis  ekiU,"  Mys  Mr.  Sparin, 

to  the  more  simple  proeeaiea 

He  uaed  It^arithms,  and 


kept,  the  neatness  and  uniformity  of  tha 
buidwriting,  the  beauty  of  tbe  diagnma, 
and  a  precise  method  and  arrangement  in 
copying  out  tables  sad  colnmns  of  figurea. 
Tbeae  particulara  will  not  be  tbongbt  too 
trivial  to  be  mentioned,  when  it  is  Known 
that  he  retuned  rimilar  habits  thmtg^ 
life.  His  businces  papers,  dav-boob, 
ledgers,  and  letter-books,  in  whicti,  befa« 
the  Revolution,  no  one  wrote  but  ^im—lfj 
exhibit  spedmons  of  the  same  studioas 
care  and  eiBctness.  Every  fact  occufaea 
a  clear  and  distinct  place.  »••••* 
The  constructing  of  tables,  diagrams,  and 
Other  flgurea  relating  to  numbers  or 
classification  was  an  eserdae  m  which  he 
seana  at  all  times  to  have  taken  much 
delight" 
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t  within  a  few  years  past,  a  marble 
oasi*  lurroundad  by  a  desert  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  The  marvel  of  it  is  that 
•nch  a  bnilding  cottld  have  been  boilt  at 
all  in  the  infancy  and  poverty  of  the  dtj, 
tod  that  it  should  haTa  atood  neariy  fiffy 
yean  without  exerting  the  slightest  influ- 
toee  iqnn  the  tasto  of  onr  people  who 
int9  eODtfamally  boildfng  and  rebuilding. 
It  waa  only  aaotber  proof  that  education 
hi  taste,  as  b  monla  and  acienoe,  moat 


NEW-TORE  has  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  splendor  of  its  public  build- 
faips,  numerous  and  extenslTe  as  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Oity  Hall,  which 
is  an  architectural  wonder}  not  iotiinsi- 


as  in  letters,  befbre  they  can  learn  to  read 
and  understand  tfaejnoduotnns  of  eu- 
U^tened  mind&  We  know  when  the 
City  Hall  was  built,  and  by  whom,  bnt 
low  it  was,  why  there  should  have  been 
such  an  outbreui  of  taste  and  public  hher- 
alityjust  Uien,  so  disproportioned  to  the 
exigendet  of  the  times,  without  antecedents 
or  followers,  has  always  been  to  us  a  sub- 
ject of  especial  marvel.  Even  at  the 
presentday,  when  the  wealth  and  popula- 
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tion  ot  the  dW  hmre  incmaed  ten-fold, 
the  Dew  pablic  Dtuldings  ftreoompantivd^ 
mcNi  tad  birb«rODB.  There  Btuids  the 
beantiful  Oitf  Hall,  with  an  ofispnag  of 
bidcons  ^TptUn,  Greek,  ftnd  Gothic 
glructurM,  without  a  liDeMiieiit  of  the 
gTKeful  featonfl  or  elegant  form  of  their 
[vogenitar.  It  is  marrellous  that  the  city 
hl^n  abould  bare  pamed  in  and  out  of 
the  Citf  Hall  daj  bj  daj  for  half  a  oen- 
tnrj,  and  never  ha*e  betni  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  love  for  the  beautiful  edifice 
which  WM  their  offldal  home,  nor  hare 
imparted  Bomething  of  its  grace  and  ele- 
paoe  to  the  new  Btractures  which  they 
erected  fer  municipal  tuea.  But  such,un- 
fertnnatelj,  fa  the  fiwt ;  and  the  City  HaU 
lemaitia  a  qilendid  exception  In  the  taate- 
kee  and  uuinroniKd  cfaancter  of  the  other 
dric  boitdings  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  But,  something  of  the  won- 
der whidi  the  esiitence  of  such  a  building 
11  the  Oitr  H*U  exdtei,  subsides  when 


we  find  that  it  was  during  the  rotTOraltj 
of  such  enlightened  men  as  Edwud  Liv- 
ingston  and  De  Witt  Olinton,  that  the 
bmlding  was  planned  and  completed.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  in  September  1803, 
and  it  was  nearly  ten  years  in  building. 
The  bont  and  two  ends  are  of  white 
marble,  but  the  rear  is  of  a  very  fine  dark 
brown  sandstone,  not  used,  as  has  been 
ignorantly  supposed,  because  its  back  was 
to  the  then  rural  districts,  for  the  builders 
of  the  City  Halt  were  not  eo  cramped  in 
their  ideas  as  to  imagine  \hat  New- York 
would  never  extend  itself  higher  up  than  the 
Park ;  but  for  thesame  reason  that  Oolognc 
Cathedral  is  uDDTIiamented  on  its  norttiem 
side,  because  it  lies  always  in  shadow,  and 
the  warm  tint  of  the  stone  is  more  suitable 
to  its  aspect  than  the  cold  glitter  of  white 
marble  would  be.  Let  any  one  InA  at  the 
Citr  Hall  with  this  thought  in  his  mind, 
and  the  brown  stone  of  Uie  rear  will  no 
longer  look  incongruotis  or  improper. 
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Tlioush  we  can  mtke  this  apologj  for 
the  i-e*r  of  the  City  Hall,  which  ib  u  beau- 
tiful aa  the  Houthem  front,  we  hsTe  oone 
to  ofier  for  its  rusticated,  brown  stone 
basement,  nor  for  its  awkward  wooden 
belfry,  which  has  been  recently  added. 
The  names  of  the  architects  were  Macomb 
and  Hangin,  and  as  they  left  no  other 
oTJdences  of  their  genius,  the  City  Hall 
must  be  regarded  as  an  inspiration. 

But,  the  City  Hall  of  New-Yorlt  is  an 
exceptional  institution  in  more  respects 
than  its  architectural  oiterior,  and  as  re- 
spects all  other  public  buildings  in  the 
Union.  It  is  in  this  Hall  that  has  been 
commenced  a  permanent  gallery  of  his- 
torical  art,  which,  even  at  the  present  time 
is  of  great  Taluc;  but,  to  our  posterity,  it 
will  prove  a  precious  treasure ;  in  it  are 
preferred  theportraitso<'iill  thegOTemors 
of  the  Stale,  and  of  tlio  mayors  of  the 
city }  Uiey  are  hung  in  the  noble  suite  of 
apartments  known  as  the  GoTcmor's 
Room,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
are  the  portraits  of  many  of  our  eminent 
men  and.  military  heroes.  This  plan  of 
preserving  the  portraits  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  State  and  city,  is  one  which 
should  be  imitated,  not  only  by  the  nation, 
but  by  each  of  the  States  and  cities ;  it 
would  be  a  cheap  way  of  encouraging  art, 
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and  establishing  galleries  of  incalculable 
value  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 

In  the  Qovenior's  Room  are  full  lei^ith 
portnuts  of  the  twelve  governors  of  the 
State,  from  Lewis  down  to  Fish,  including 
Tompkins,  Clinton,  Tan  Buren,  Marcy, 
Seward  and  Young ;  two  of  them  are  by 
Trumbull,  and  the  rest  by  Catlin,  Vander- 
lyn,  Inman,  Weir,  Page,  Elliott,  Gray, 
and  Hicks ;  there  are,  also,  the  portraits, 
en  busle,  of  twenty-two  mayors,  and  tail 
lengths  of  Prefiidents  Washington,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  and  Taylor;  Lafayette  by  S.  P, 
B.  Morse,  General  Monckton  by  the  sama 
artist;  and  Generals  McComb,  Brown, 
Scott,  and  Swift;  Commodores  Perry, 
Decatur,  and  Bainbridgei  there  are  also 
original  portraits  of  Columbus,  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  Bolivar,  Hendriek  Hudson, 
an<1  Paez,  General  Williams,  and  of  Mr. 
Valeotine,  who  has  been  many  years  clerk 
of  the  Common  Council.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  very 
besutjful  apartment,  are  full  length  por- 
traits of  Washington  and  George  Clinton, 
painted  by  Trumbull,  and  of  John  Jay 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Weimar ;  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Assistant  Aldermen,  k 
department  of  the  city  government  which 
has  been  abolished  by  the  new  Charter, 
are  ftill  lengths  of  Commodores  Hull  and 
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McDonough  by  Jwris;  in  room  No.  8  U 
1  half-length  portrait  of  the  renowned 
Iligh-ConBtable,  Jacob  Hays,  and,  in  the 
Mayor's  OfBc«  is  a  half-length  portrait, 
painted  by  Mooney,  of  Achmet  Ben 
Ahmed,  the  captain  of  the  Tmaum  of 
Muscat  s  fHgate,  which  visited  New-Yorlc 
about  ten  years  ranee.  In  the  QoTemor's 
Hoom  there  are  marble  busts  of  De  \Vitt 
Clinton  and  Henry  Clay,  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  there  are  busts 
of  John  Jay  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Hall  there  are 
busts  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and 
Chancellor  Kent,  and  marble  tablets  in 
honor  of  several  distinguished  members 
of  the  New- York  bar.  Until  within  a  few 
years  past  there  was  a  noble  banqueting 
room  in  the  City  Hall,  where  the  citr 
ftasts  used  to  be  held  on  occasions  of  high 

Sibtic  festivals,  such  as  tbe  Fourth  of 
aly,  when  the  Mayor  presided  at  the 
(easts  surrounded  by  the  Aldermen  nnd 
their  distinguished  guests,  and  mighty 
bowls  of  punch  were  quaffed,  and  enormous 
tureens  of  turtle  soup  eaten  for  the  good 
of  tbe  dty.  But  these  civic  leasts  have 
lallen  into  disuse,  and  the  magnificent 
apartment,  witli  its  crimson  curtains,  has 
been  made  into  two  mean-looking  court 
rooms,  by  a  dingy  partil'"        ''  • 


f  which  is  nardly  known      ings 


to  the  majority  of  our  dtizens.  But  it 
contains  many  valuable  books,  and  a  very 
choice  coUecuon  of  rare  engravings  and 
interesting  works  of  art,  whkh  were  pre- 
sented to  the  dty  through  tbe  agency  of 
Mons.  Tattcmare  by  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  and  other  foreign  rulers.  The 
Law  Library  of  tbe  New- York  bar  is  in 
one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  tbe  Hall 
but  it  is  only  accessible  to  members.  Tha 
&mous  "tea-room,"  where  the  Aldermen 
used  to  feast  at  the  public  oost,  is  a  rather 
dingy  apartment  in  the  occupancy  of 
tbe  Keeper  of  the  Hall,  tbe  tea-room  ex- 
penses having  been  denied  by  law.  The 
tea-room  was  so  called  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  prindple,  for  the  potations  most 
indulged  in,  in  that  convivial  apartment, 
were  mostlychampagne  and  brandy.  The 
City  Hall  was  sufBciently  spacious  to  af- 
ford offices  for  all  the  mmiicipal  business 
of  the  city,  besides  rooms  for  the  United 
States  Courts,  but  it  is  now  insufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  munidpol  offices 
alone,  and,  besides  appropriating  the  entire 
extent  of  the  old  Alms  House  in  the  rear,  a 
spadoua  Hall  has  been  erected  in  which 
me  newly  organized  Council  under  the 
reformed  charter  will  hold  its  sessions ; 
at  tbe  east  end  of  the  Hall  is  the  Hall  of 
Records  the  old  debtor's  prison  modern- 
ized withporehesandcolumns.  Thehuild- 
lunidpal  offices,  which  are 
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duatered  together  in  the  rear  of  Qm  City 
HkU,  ore  or  ft  Teiy  miscellaneouB  chaiso-  ' 
ler,  uid  appear  to  have  been  dropped 
down  by  acddeut,  or  Ic  hare  been  placed 
there  temporarily  with' •  view  to  some 
Aitore  arrangement  One  of  them,  as  ve 
have  msntitmed,  was,  originally,  an  alma 
house,  erected  before  external  omamenta 
were  conaidered  as  essentials  to  that  class 
of  public  buildings ;  another  is  a  circular 
house,  which  was  originally  put  up  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  panorama )  another  was  a 
rough  stone  building,  in  which  poor 
debtors  used  to  be  incarcerated  for  the 
crime  of  poverty,  but  it  has  been  stuccoed, 
and  pedimeute4  and  pillared  in  the  style 
of  a  Greek  temple,  while  there  are  two 
new  edifices,  botn  constructed  of  brown 
freestone,  but,  to  keep  up  the  geoenl 
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confusion,  made  of  unequal  dhnensioTis, 
and  as  little  in  harmony  as  possible.  Not 
far  above  the  public  buildings  in  the  Park, 
is  the  City  Prison,  commonly  called  the 
Tombs,  from  the  sepulchral  sl^le  of  its 
architecture.  It  occupies  an  entire  square, 
with  its  principal  front  on  Centre-street, 
as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The 
ponderous  and  gloomy  character  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture  harmonises  estheticall^y 
with  the  purposes  of  a  prison,  but  it  is 
both  barbarous  and  costly,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason.br  erecting  in  the  midst 
of  a  dty  an  object  which  has  such  a  lught- 
marish  influence  on  its  neighborhood. 
The  ground  on  which  the  City  Prison 
stands  was  once  a  swamp,  its  cells  are 
damp  and  unwholesome,  and  the  whole 
interior  is  dark  and  dismal;  it  is  con- 


structed of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  which 
are  oppressive  to  look  upon,  and  must  have 
a  chilling  efiect  npon  the  nervous  system 
of  passengers  through  Centre-street,  who 
have  within  tbem  undivulged  crimes ;  in 
it  is  held  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  all 
public  executions  take  place  in  one  of  its 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Egyptian  Tombs  is  another  building 
equtdly  gloomy  in  appearance,  but  of  a 
difTerent  style  of  architecture^  if  such  a 
word  can  be  applied  to  a  buildmg  that  is 
devoid  of  style. 

The  New  Armory,  or  down-town  Arse- 
nal, stands  on  the  comer  of  White  and 
Elm  streets,  with  a  frontage  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thir^-one  feet,  by  eighty-fbur 
feet    It  IS  built  of  a  dark  blue  granite. 


with  square-headed,  narrow  windows,  a 
battlemcnted  parapet,  and  flanked  by 
square  towers.  It  is  employed  as  a  re- 
ceptade  for  the  ordnance  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Artillery,  the  lower  story 
being  appropriated  for  a  gun  room,  and 
the  second  noor  for  a  drill  room.  It  is 
wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  but  is  sub- 
stantia], and.  if  it  should  ever  be  needed 
as  a  place  of  refuge  it  could  resist  a  very 
strong  force.  But,  we  imagine  that  ita 
capacity  as  a  fortress  will  never  be  tested 
by  a  siege.  On  the  roof  is  a  telegraph 
pole  intended  to  communicate  by  signals 
with  the  State  arsenal  further  up  town. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  city  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  s^^ts  and  avenues ;  the  hospitals, 
prisons,  alms-houaes,  and  Durseries,  are 
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boDt  npon  the  bckutifiil  little  Ulftnds  in 
tb«  East  Airer,  whose  greeo  Hlopeg  rise 
fiDiii  Um  npid  curreut,  near  Hell  Qate. 
On  BladcwelVs  Isluid,  the  Ureest  of  the 
gmup,  tre  the  PeniteDtitkry,  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  the  City  Alma  Houses ;  on 
Ward's  Island  are  the  extenaiTe  hospitals 
fbrdiseaaediramigTants;  and  on  Randall's 
Island  tbe  nurserieH  for  the  city  orphans- 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  struc- 
tnres  belonging  to  the  city  is  the  Croton 
Rraerroir,  between  40th  and  42d  streets, 
which  is  sufficiently  ^miliar  to  sU  the 
risitoiB  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  im- 
mense granite  structure,  built  as  solidly 
and  likdy  to  endure  as  long  as  the  pyra- 
mids, 'A  the  beaker  out  of  which  a  popula- 
tim  not  much  below  a  million  drink  their 
daily  drai^bts ;  it  is  the  great  fountain 
of  Itulth  and  comfort  to  the  entire 
population  of  our  mighty  metropolis, 
whence  their  Ibuntaina  and  hydrants  are 
daily  supplied.  It  seems  scarcely  pos- 
ahle  that  such  a  reserroir,  vast  as  it  is, 
^old  oontain  a  safBdeot  quantity  of 
water  to  feed  the  almost  innumerable 
drains  that  are  constantly  running  from 
it  Butthifif^TptianreaerToirouMurray 


Toir  l^ng  between  79th  and  86th  streeta 
coTenng  an  area  of  Uiirty-five  acres,  and 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  gallons,  while  this,  again,  is  but  a  wine 
cooler  in  comparison  with  the  first  reser- 
voir at  the  Croton  River,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  breezy  hills  of  Westches- 
ter, which  is  five  miles  long.  These  im- 
mense reservoirs  are  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  aaueduct,  which  is 
fbrty  miles  in  length,  ana,  by  the  wde  rf 
which  all  aqueducts  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  ar«  dwarfed.  The  most  impreBgive 
and  majestic  of  the  ri»ble  parts  of  this 
splendid  work  is  the  High  Bridge  across 
the  Harlem  River.  This  aqueduct  bridge 
is  the  most  magnificent  structure  whiui 
New-York  can  boast  of  j  it  is  1450  (bet 
in  length,  and  114  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water;  through  this  lofty  artery 
flows  the  daily  life  of  nearly  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  appalling  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  an  accident  to  so 
important  an  agent  in  supplying  the  daily 
Deeds  of  so  vast  a  population. 
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Ivaoed  iDquiries  on  the  ibnowmg  heads :  in  another  year,  and  to  famish  the  pub- 
1.  The  population  in  all  its  relations  of  lie  unth  the  results.  He  has  already,  in 
wealth,  age,  sex,  natiyity,  color,  and  em-  his  remarks  on  the  various  titbles,  and  in 
ployments ;  2.  tndnstry,  in  all  its  rela-  the  several  appendices,  entered  upon  many 
tions  to  produce,  implements,  machinery,  important  and  useful  generalizations,  and 
capital  vested^  and  persons  employed ;  3.  ^thered  from  remote  sources  instructive 
Social  statistics,  embracing  property,  real  illustrations  and  comparisons.  Statistics, 
aodpersonal,  colleges  and  sdiools,  libraries,  though  perfectly  correct  in  themselves, 
newspapers,  paupers,  criminals,  religious  are  often  of  littie  use  for  the  want  of  these 
worship;  4.  Vital  statistics,  such  as  the  comparisons  and  remarks,  and  Mr.  De 
rate  and  nnmber  of  deaths  in  each  locality.  Bow  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  special 
diseases,  births,  marriages,  longevity,  ^  j. ;  thanks  for  his  laborious  services  in  these 
and,  5.  Miscellaneous  statistics  relating  to  respects.  We  should  like  to  lay  be- 
taxes,  wages,  valuations  of  estates,  Ssc  fore  our  readers  copious  extracts  fit)m  his 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  inquiries  deductions,  but  as  we  have  a  thought  or 
covered  sufficient  ground ;  but  in  the  re-  two  of  our  own  to  present,  we  must  con- 
turns  made,  there  ^pp'Ar  to  have  been  tent  ourselves  with  simply  referring  to  the 
many  deficiencies,  miatever  relates  to  seventh,  which,  we  presume,  will  be  within 
population,  agricultural  industry,  and  cer-  reach  or  our  readers  almost  as  soon  as  this 
tain  sodal  statistics,  is  tolerably  complete ;  number  of  our  Magazine, 
but  the  exhibition  of  our  manufacturing  In  spite  of  the  delay  we  have  spoken  of. 
mdustry  was  so  imperfect,  that  Congress  above,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
would  not  authorize  it  to  be  includ^  in  tain,  viz.,  that  the  United  States  have 
the  printed  syllabus,  while  the  greater  not  increased  materially  in  extent,  since 
part  of  the  vital  statistics,  though  pub-  1850,  unless  the  Sandwich  Islands  should 
lished,  is  either  so  carelessly  or  so  inade-  have  been  annexed  while  this  paper  is 
quately  rendered,  that  it  is  comparatively  going  through  the  press.  Oolonel  Abort 
worthless.  Mr.  De  Bow,  however,  pro-  of  the  topo^phical  engineers,  has  statea 
mises  to  rectify  the  manufacturing  returns,  the  territorial  extent,  in  this  wise : 

Aim  of  the  Plielfl«  dope  offhe  region  watered  by  riven  lUllng  Into  the  Padfie  776,966 

Area  of  ttie  MlMlnipplTallejr,  or  of  the  region  watered  by  the  MlisiBstppI,  Mlaaoori,  and 

their  tribntarlee 1,8873U 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  slope  proper  687,100 

Area  of  the  Atlaatle  alope,  indnding  only  the  water*  ftUing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mezloo  toeet  of 

the  Miariaatppi  188,646 

Ansa  of  the  AtfantiQ  elope,  indnding  only  the  waters  fkOlng  into  the  Galf  of  Mexioo  aoaf  of 

the  Mlaateippi 145,880 

Total  of  the  Atlantic  dope  of  the  regiona  whose  waten  fUl  into  the  Atlantic  967,576 

Total  axea  of  the  United  Stotea  and  their  Territories  in  180B 8,971,158 

But  an  examination  of  the  various  official         Now,  size  is  not  a  quality  of  much  im- 

reports  of  the  Gkneral  Land  Office,  Con-  portance  in  itself,  as  every  body  knows, 

gress,  and  the  State  Department,  shows  who  has  read  Dr.  Watts^  verses  which 

tiiat  this  calculation  is  behind  the  truth,  end  with  declaring  ^'  the  mind  the  stand- 

and  the  aggr^ate  statement  of  the  census  ard  of  the  man,"  and  a  fortiori  of  nations. 

is  3,220,572  square  miles.  The  territorial  The  little  states  of  Greece  might  have 

extent  of  the  republic,  then,  as  Mr.  De  Bow  been  rolled  up  in  one  corner  of  some  of 

remarks,  is  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  our  own  States,  yet*  their  immortal  arts 

that  of  Qreat  Britain  and  France  com-  illuminate  the  entire  track  of  the  last 

bined;  three  times  as  large  as  France,  two  thousand   years.      Home  was  not 

Great  Britain.  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  bigger,  in  her  early  and  more  vigorous 

Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  days,  than   an    average  Virginia  o6m- 

togeiher;  oneandahalf  timesaslar^as  field, — yet   Home   arrested  the  course 

the  Russian  empjre  in  Europe ;  one  sixth  of  the  world  by  her  arms,  and  impressed 

leas  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the  her  laws  so  deeply  upon  human  dviliza- 

fifty-nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  tion,  that  at  this  hour,  at  this  distance  of 

renablics  of  Europe ;  and  of  equal  extent  time^  they  are  still  operative  in  all  the 

with  the  Roman  empire,  or  that  of  Alex-  leadmg  nations.     The  island  of  Great 

ander,  neither  of  which  is  said  to  have  Britain  may  be  walked  over  in  less  than 

eauseeded  3,000,000  square  nules;  while  it  a  month,  but  Great  Britun  has  made  all 

oug^t  to  gnufcify  the  propensities  of  the  most  other  nations  tributaries  to  her  wealth,  up- 

rapacious  JUibiuter^  to  know,  that  more  borne  by  a  magnificent  practical  enerp5r, 

than  one  million  miles  of  this  territory  and  adorned  by  a  glorious  literature.  Size, 

have  been  acquired  within  the  last  ten  then,  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  oi 

yearS)  ie.,  smce  1840.  greatness;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a 
VOL.  nL — % 
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sonroe  of  weakness  to  a  nation,  as  it  un- 
questionably was  to  the  later  Rome,  or  is 
now  to  some  of  the  South  American  states. 

It  is,  doubtless,  pleasant  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  feel  that  he  has  room  to  turn  round 
in,  that  he  possesses  space  enough  to  ex- 
patiate over,  in  the  indefinite  future,  but 
the  character  of  his  territorial  dominions 
which  ought  to  excite  his  hopes  or  his 
pride,  is  not  its  extent, — not  the  fact  that 
it  reaches  without  a  barrier  fix>m  the 
northern  snows  to  the  tropics,  and  from 
the  tempestuous  Atlantic  to  the  golden 
gates  of  the  Pacific, — ^but  the  other  fact 
that  it  is  80  peculiarly  adapted  by  its 
physical  features,  to  the  residence  and 
growth  of  a  united  people.  The  vast 
chains  of  the  Himalayas  m  Asia  separate 
its  inhabitants  into  hostile  tribes,  who 
stagnate  in  their  isolation — unconquerable 
and  unoonquering,  alike  they  leave  no 
history.  The  Alps  or  Pyrenees  inter- 
posed in  Europe,  ^'make  enemies  of  na- 
tions," or  if  not  enemies,  divided  races 
without  true  community  of  life  or  a  general 
mutual  intercourse.  But  in  this  new 
world,  the  physical  structure  of  the  entire 
continent  is  different.  Vast  fertile  plains, 
numberless  navigable  rivers,  great  chains 
of  lakes  extending  firom  the  ocean  far  into 
the  interior,  afifoxd  prodigious  facilities  of 
communication  unimpeded  by  obstacles, 
and  evidently  designed  for  the  seat  of  a 
homogeneous  civilization.  Add  to  these  a 
climate  not  rigorous,  like  that  of  the  poles, 
where  man  engages  in  a  hopeless  stniggle 
against  a  niggardly  nature;  nor  luxurious, 
like  that  of  the  tropics,  where  the  energy 
of  the  body  relaxes,  and  the  very  soul 
festers  with  over-ri^ness,  but  temperate 
and  bracing,  the  true  golden  mean,  de- 
manding and  admitting  a  healthful  activity, 
inciting  to  constant  exertion,  but  seldom 
to  desperate  battle,  and  encouraging  free 
life,  but  never  despondency  or  a  fatal 
lei^ire,  —  add,  we  say,  climate  to  the 
physical  arrangement, — if  you  would  ac- 
quire a  just  conception  of  the  real  grounds 
of  our  territorial  eminence.  Politicians 
may  rant  about  the  dangers  of  disunion, 
but  we  think  that  nature  has  wisely  pro- 
vided against  any  possible  failures  on  that 
score. 

Well,  it  is  into  this  simply-organized, 
permeable,  and  ocean-washed  inclosure 
that  a  motley  mass  from  the  Old  World, 
representing  every  variety  and  degree  of 
civilization,  has  been  pouring  for  some 
two  hundred  years,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  that  can  be  imagined, 
relates  to  the  laws  of  its  increase  and 
interfusion,  the  methods  of  its  industry, 
its  modes  of  life,  its  systems  of  physical 


refinement  and  its  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  It  is  our  signal  fortune 
that  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  progress 
of  human  growth  in  its  beginnings  as 
well  as  in  its  results, — ^to  be  present  at 
the  birth  of  nations,  to  rock  the  cradle  of 
their  infancy,  and  to  see  them  well  put 
forward  in  the  career  of  life.  Every  day 
almost  we  may  see  some  little  germ  of  a 
future  manhood  deposited  in  its  sustaining 
bed,  where  it  gathers  accretions  of  nutri- 
meut  from  all  sides,  unfolds  gradually 
into  an  organized  vitality,  and  finally  ex- 
pands into  full-blown  strength  and  bloom. 
The  older  nations  were  begun  in  the  far- 
off  ages,  they  grew  by  a  scarcely  appre- 
ciable increase,  and  all  their  habits  and 
life-methods  having  been  formed  for  them, 
they  are  now  quite  unconscious  of  change. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  tiie 
United  States,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850, 
was  23,263,488^hich  may  be  classified 
in  this  wise.  Whites,  19,630,738;  free- 
colored,  428,661 ;  slaves,  3,204,089.  But 
of  the  free  inhabitants,  17,737,505  are 
natives,  and  2,210,828  were  bom  abroad, 
viz. :  961,719  m  Ireland,  573,225  in  Ger- 
many, 278,675  in  England,  147,700  m 
British  America,  70,550  in  Scotland. 
54,069  in  France,  29,868  in  Wales,  and 
95,022  in  all  other  countries.  It  is  notice- 
able, too,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
foreigners,  that  1,965,518  reside  in  what 
are  termed  the  free  States,  and  only 
245,310  in  the  slaveholding  States.  Of 
the  entire  population,  2,728,106  are  in  the 
New  England  States,  which  are  six  in 
number;  8,553,713  are  in  the  middle 
States,  also  six  in  number ;  3,557,872  are 
in  the  six  slave  States  on  the  coast; 
5,167,276  are  in  the  six  central  slave 
States;  and  2,734,945  are  in  the  five 
northwestern  States. 

As  to  the  ratio  of  increase,  which  is  nn 
important  point  between  these  several 
classes  and  localities,  we  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  greatest  increase  in 
our  total  population  has  been  in  the  decade 
since  1840,  when  6,194,035  people  have 
been  added  to  us,  or  an  increase  of  36*28 
per  cent  Of  this  gain,  the  whites  were 
5,434,933,  showing  an  increase  of  38-28 
per  cent  The  free-colored  have  increased 
42,360,  or  only  10*96  per  cent  The  slave 
have  increased  697  J33,  or  28-05  per  cent. 
In  respect  to  foreigners,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease IS  not  satis&ctorily  made  out ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  in  which 
the  sever^  countries  contribute  to  the 
total  foreign  immigration  is  this :  Ireland 
43*04  per  cent;  Germany,  25*09;  Eng- 
land, 12-06;  British  America.  6-68;  Scot- 
land, 317 ;  France,  2*44 ;  Wales,  1*34 ; 
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and  others,  4-47.  But,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  Gus- 
tom-Hoase  returns  at  New- York,  the 
Germans  have  been   rapidly  increasing 


upon  the  Irish,  and  will  soon  constitate 
the  lai^gest  class  of  immigrants. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  above 
results  at  a  glance : — 


c^ 

IMM. 

MIt. 

ItMk 

1880. 

1840. 

18M. 

SlftTW» 

4,804,489 
106,896 
898,041 

6,862,004 

186,446 

1491,864 

7,861,987 

288,524 

1,588,088 

8,196,461 
1,771,562 

10,587,878 

819,599 

2,009,048 

14.196,696 

886.808 

2,487,455 

19,658,068 

484,495 

8,204,818 

19,967,568 
8,688,608 

Total  ft«e. 
Total  eolorwl. 

4,412,884 
1,001,486 

6,048,460 
1,877,810 

10,866,977 
2,828,642 

14,661,998 
2,878,758 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  compare 
with  these  results  the  similar  results  ob- 
tained in  Great  Britain  by  the  census  of 
1851.  The  numbe/  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  small  adjacent  islands,  in 
1851.  was  20,959,477 ;  and  the  men  m  the 
army,  navy,  and  merchant  service,  and 
East  India  Company's  service,  abroad,  on 
the  passage  out,  or  round  the  coasts,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  amounted,  on  the 
same  day,  to  162,490.  The  population 
of  Great  Britain  may,  therefore,  be  set 
down  at  twenty-one  millions,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  (21,121,967.) 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  distri- 
bution of  the  people: — 


Bcotlaod, 

Waki, 

UandRintlMBri-t 

tiahB«a^ 
Ann7,NaTj,and'' 


MalM. 


at 
•Iffoad, 


-"1 

Total, 


8,281,784 

1,876,479 

489,491 

66,864 


162,490 


10,886,018 


FenulM. 


8,640,164 

1,618,268 

606,280 

76,271 


10,786,919 


Tetel. 


16.921,888 
2,883,742 
1,006,781 

148,126 


162,490 


21,121,967 


The  population  of  Ireland,  as  enumer- 
ited  by  another  department  was  6.533,357. 
The  foUowing  table  gives  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Islands  of  the 
British  seas,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
cluding the  army,  navy,  and  merchant 
seamen,  as  enumerated  at  each  census 
from  1801 :— 


T««a. 

IMm. 

Fcoalca. 

Total. 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1881 
1841 
1861 

6,868,704 
6,111,261 
7,096.068 
8.188,446 
9,282,418 
10,886,048 

6,648.780 
6312,869 
7,806,590 
6,480,692 

9,5613« 
10,785,919 

10,917,488 
12,424,120 
14,402,648 
16.564,188 
18.818,786 
21,121,967 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table, 
that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has 
nearly  doubled  sfaice  the  commencement 


of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  that  have  annually  left  the 
country,  and  settled  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  colonies  of  North  America,  Austra- 
lia, and  South  Africa.  The  increase  in 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  93-47  per 
cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*329  per  cent,  an- 
nually, the  increase  of  each  sex  being 
about  equal. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  has  varied 
in  each  decennial  period ;  thus,  in  1841- 
51,  the  population  has  increased,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  has  declined,  chiefly  from 
accelerated  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  ten  years  1821-31  was 
.274,317;  in  the  ten  years  1831-41  it 
amounted  to  717.913;  and  in  the  ten 
years  1841-51  it  had  increased  to 
1,693,516. 

What  a  roring  set  we  are !  In  the  older 
countries  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  many  persons  who  have  never  bee» 
beyond  the  town  or  commune  in  which 
they  werS  bom ;  Londoners,  for  instance, 
who  never  saw  the  green  fields,  except  of 
the  parks;  Parisians,  who  never  saw 
Versailles;  rural  people  every  where,  who 
think  the  hill  which  bounds  their  little 
village  homes  the  ultima  thuh  of  space ; 
but  of  our  17,736.792  free  inhabiUnts, 
4,112,433  are  setUed  in  States  in  which 
they  were  not  bom.  About  26  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  of  Virginia  has 
migrated ;  South  Carolina  has  sent  forth 
36  per  cent ;  and  North  Carolina,  31  per 
cent ;  yet  tiie  New  Englanders,  particu- 
larly of  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  are  the 
most  discursive.  They  are  in  fact  every 
where — at  the  south,  the  west,  in  the  ter- 
ritories, on  the  Pacific — wherever  there  is 
space  for  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow,  or 
a  spindle  to  turn,  or  a  shop  to  be  opened, 
or  a  railroad  to  be  built — in  short,  where- 
ever  an  honest  penny  is  to  be  picked  up, 
by  any  kind  of  industry  or  ingenuity. 
There  are,  for  instance,  18,763  Massachu- 
setts men  in  Ohio,  9,230  in  Missouri, 
55,773  in  New-York,  4,760  in  California^ 
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and  350  in  Utah.  There  are  133,756 
New-Yorkers  in  Michigan,  67,180  in  Illi- 
nois, 58,835  in  PennsjlTania,  and  101  in 
Now  Mejdco.  Virginia  has  sent  85,762 
of  her  people  to  Ohio,  41,819  to  Indiana, 
and  10,387  to  Alabama.  Thos,  a  perpet- 
ual interchange  of  inhabitants  is  maintain- 
ed between  the  different  States,  which  has 
a  grand  moral  effect  in  fusing  their  sepa- 
eate  prejudices,  in  producing  a  common 
sentiment,  in  interwearing  bonds  of  affec- 


tion and  amity,  and  in  rendering  the  un- 
provements  and  advances  of  each  locality 
a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  all  the  re&t, 
A  common  language,  and  common  politi- 
cal institutions,  are  incitements  to  unity ; 
but  the  reciprocal  influences  of  trade  and 
intercourse  are  the  lifo-blood  of  our  na- . 
tionality. 

Striking  results  are  gijen  by  the  table 
below,  which  shows  the  increase  per  cent, 
of  each  class  of  inhabitants  for  the  last  sixty 


0^ 

to 

i8oa 

1800 

to 

1910. 

1810 

to 
1890. 

19M 

v> 

1830. 

1«0 

tn 

1440. 

1S40 

to 

19W. 

WbitM, 
FreeCoKvid, 

SlUTM, 

86-T 
83-2 
27-9 

88-2 
T2-2 
88-4 

84-19 
85-25 
2910 

88-95 
86-86 
80-61 

84-7 
20-9 
28-8 

88-89 
10-98 
88-81 

Total, 

Sa-l          U-4b 

8812 

88-43 

82-67 

8«-28 

years.  We  see  by  it  that  the  white  inha- 
bitants are  growing  nearly  10  per  cent 
faster  than  die  slayes,  and  that  the  free 
colored  are  dwindling  out  The  mcrease 
of  the  whites,  per  cent,  in  the  slaye  States, 
we  should  add,  is  34*56,  and  in  the  free 
States,  37*67.  Thus,  the  total  increase  in 
the  United  States  is  about  3^  per  cent  per 
annum,  while  in  the  most  fayored  countries 
of  Europe  it  is  only  14,  and  in  the  less 
fityored,  a  fraction  of  1,  per  cent  No 
wonder  that  those  old  monardiies  make 
bi^  eyes  when  they  read  of  the  prolific 
doings  of  the  young  republican  giant :  no 
wonder  that  they  get  so  apprehensiye 
about  the  fhture,  and  the  least  whisper  of 
a  possible  descent  some  of  these  days  upon 
their  shore  from  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  rather  used  to  these  enormous 
strides;  but  when  we  take  a  look  into 
the  future,  we  confess  ourselyes  a  little 
awe-struck  at  the  prospect  of  what  the 
thing  is  coming  to.  We  disooyer  the  rea- 
son, too,  why  Proyidence  has  provided 
such  a  magnificent  domam  for  us  before- 
hand, and  why  the  instincts  of  the  people, 
always  in  the  lon^  run  wiser  than  the 
deductions  of  philosophers,  begin  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  room  out- 
side— whether  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, Australia,  and  perhaps  Japan,  are 
likely  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations. 

Old  John  Adams  was  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
but  simply  a  sagacious  and  discerning 
statesman,  and  yet  he  wrote,  on  the  12th 
October  1755,  that  *^our  pec^le  will,  in 
another  century,  become  more  numerous 
than  England  itself," — ^it  wants  but  two 
years  of  the  time,  and  we  now  know  his 
prediction  will  be   fulfilled.      We  haye 


now  2,000,000  noore  white  people  than 
England  and  Wales,  and  as  many  as  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland  toeether,  while 
before  the  two  years  of  John  Adams's 
century  are  expired,  we  shall  nearly  eaual 
them,  with  Ireland  thrown  in.  Accoroing 
to  our  past  progress,  too,  it  will  only  take 
forty  years  to  enable  us  to  surpass  Eng- 
land. France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  combined.  The  dose  of 
the  existing  century  will  swell  our  num- 
bers to  one  hundred  millions — ^not,  how- 
erer,  of  such  miserable,  degraded  wretch- 
es as  are  crowded  together  in  China,  or 
as  were  packed  down  in  some  of  the  an- 
cient dties,  but,  as  we  shall  proye  in  the 
sequel,  of  free,  educated,  industrious,  re- 
fined, man-loying,  and  €fod-fearing  men. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  contemplation  of  our 
fhture  would  be  terrible ;  as  it  is,  under 
the  agendes  and  instrumentalities  at  work, 
in  the  heart  of  our  sodety,  we  haye  eyery 
reason  to  look  ibrward  with  confidence 
and  deep  joy. 

One  curious  study  suggested  by  the 
census  is,  that  relating  to  me  relatiye  rank 
of  the  seyeral  States,  as  determined  by 
their  total  population.  In  1770  for  in- 
stance, the  order  in  which  they  stood  was 
this:  1.  Virginia;  2.  Massachusetts;  3. 
Pennsylyania;  4.  North  Carolina;  5.  New- 
Tork ;  6.  Maryland ;  7.  South  Carolina ; 
8.  Connecticut ;  9.  New  Jersey ;  10.  New 
Hampshbe,  &c.  But  twenty  years  after- 
wards, 1810,  the  following  was  the  order : 
l.Yirginia;  2.  New-York ;  3  Pennsylyania ; 
4  Massachusetts ;  5.  North  Carolina ;  6 
South  Carolina;  7.  Kentucky,  (the  13th 
in  1790) ;  8.  Maryland ;  9.  Connecticut ; 
10.  Tennessee  (not  formed  in  1770). 
Twenty  years  afterwards  again,  1830,  the 
relatiye  position  was  still  more  chaijged. 
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and  stood  thus : — 1.  New- York ;  2.  Penn- 
sylTania;  3.  Virginia ;  4.  Indiana  (which 
was  the  20th  in  1810) ;  5.  North  Oaroima ; 
6.  Kentneky ;  7.  Tennessee ;  8.  Massachu- 
setts ;  9.  South  Carolina ;  10.  Georgia.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
1850,  the  arrangement  was  this :— 1.  New- 
York;  2,  Pennsylvania ;  3.  Ohio  (which 
was  the  17th  in  1800) ;  4.  Virginia ;  5.  Ten- 
nessee ;  6.  Massachusetts ;  7.  Indiana :  8. 
Kentucky ;  9.  Georgia ;  10.  North  Carolina. 
It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  States  which 
have  grown  the  most  rapidly  in  rank  are 
New-York;  Ohio,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
In  respect  to  the  absolute  increase  of  the 
whites  of  the  different  States  during  the 
last  ten  years,  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  foltowing  order  and  percentage:  Wis- 
consin. 89-11 ;  Iowa,  347*02 ;  Arkansas, 
110-16 ;  Michigan,  86*74 ;  Missouri.  82*78 ; 
Florida,  68*92 ;  Misdbsipipt,  65*13 ;  Louisia- 
na, 61-23,  kc ;  while  the  mcrease  of  some  of 
the  older  States  has  been  only :  New-York, 
28-14 ;  Pennsylvania,  34*72 ;  South  Caroli- 
na, 5*97 ;  Vermont,  7*61;  Connecticut,  0*28. 
At  the  same  time  the  slave  population  has 
increased,  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  Arkan- 
sas. 136*26  per  cent ;  Mississippi,  58*74 ; 
Florida,  52*85 ;  Missouri,  50-01 ;  Louisiana, 
45-3i^  South  Carolina,  17*71; Virginia,  5*21; 
Maryland,  0*7 :  while  in  Delaware  it  has 
decreased  12K)9,  per  cent ;  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  21*45,  and  in  New  Jersey,  64-98. 
The  slowest  increase  appears  to  be  in 
those  States  bordering  on  the  northern 
middle  States,  or  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  variously  occupied,  although 
agriculture  is  thus  far  their  chief  employ- 
ment. At  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
there  were  some  4,000.000  engaged  in 
cultivatiiig  the  land  ;  1,050,000  in  manu- 
factures ;  400,000  in  commerce ;  100,000 
in  mining;  60,000  in  fisheries;  and  50,000 
in  the  forests.  The  total  annual  product 
arising  from  agriculture  is  set  down  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  report  on  the  Lake 
Trade, at 91,752,583,042;  thatfrommanu- 
factures,  in  the  census,  is  $1,020,300,000 ; 
that  from  commerce  may  be  estimated  at 
$225,000,000;  that  from  the  forest  at 
$50,000 ;  and  that  from  the  fisheries  at 
$10,000,000.  The  grand  total  of  produo- 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  im- 
mense. 

We  possess  118,457,622  acres  of  im- 
proved farms,  and  184,621,348  of  unim- 
proved, the  cash  value  of  which  is 
3,270.733,092  dollars.  The  farming  im- 
plements and  machinery  on  these  lands 
are  worth  151.569.675  dollars.  We  raise 
from  them  100.503,899  bushels  of  wheat, 


592,326,612  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
146.567,879  bushels  of  oats,  14,188,639 
bushels  of  rye,  215,312,710  bushels  of 
rice,  199,752,646  pounds  of  tobacco, 
2,468,624  bales  of  cotton  at  400  pounds 
each,  65,796,793  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
38,259,190  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
5,167,016  bushels  of  barley,  9,219,975 
bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  8,956,916 
bushels  of  buckwheat,  313,266,962  pounds 
of  butter,  105,535,219  pounds  of  cheese, 
221,240  gallons  of  wine,  $5,269,930  in 
garden  stuffs,  and  $7,723,362  in  orohard 
products,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hay, 
hemp,  fiax,  hops,  clover,  s3k,  and  grasses, 
and  nothing  of  the  cattle,  E^eep,  and 
horses  they  feed.  Our  real  and  personal 
esUte  is  worth  $7,135,780,228. 

We  possess  also  over  100,000  manufac- 
turing establishments,  over  the  annual 
value  of  $500,  consuming  raw  material  to 
the  value  of  $550,000,000,  paying  out  for 
labor  $240,000,000,  and  using  a  vested 
capital  of  $530,000,000.  Including,  in 
that  statement,  all  varieties  of  labor  lead- 
ing to  valuable  results,  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  this  species  of  inaust^  would 
amount  to  $2,932,762,642.  This  amount 
divided  by  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
free  and  slave,  p;ives  $126  as  the  average 
annual  production  of  each  person,  or,  tak- 
ing the  proportion  of  adult  males  as  one 
to  four,  the  annual  production  of  each  is 
shown  to  be  $504. 

For  the  circulation  of  these  products 
we  have  1390  steamboats,  measuring 
417,226  tons;  some  3000  miles  of  canals, 
of  which  those  in  New-Tork  State  alone 
carr^r  annually  3,582733  tons;  13,315  miles 
of  railway  completea,  whose  commerce  is 
valued  at  $1,081,500,000,  besides  12^681 
miles  in  progress.  Our  total  lake,  liver, 
coasting,  canal,  and  railroad  trade  is  val- 
ued, Ibr  1852,  at  $5,588,539,372.  Add  to 
this  the  value  of  products  and  manu- 
fikctures  exported,  $154,930,947,  and 
that  of  foreign  merohandise  imported, 
$252,613,282,  and  we  shall  get  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  internal  and  ibreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Our  whole 
inward  and  outward  tonnage  is  10,591,045 
tons,  of  which  4,200,000  tons  is  owned  at 
home — ^the  largest  tonnage  owned  by  any 
nation  of  the  globe  except  Great  Britain, 
whose  marine  supremacy,  at  the  present 
rates  of  increase,  we  shall  soon  surpass. 

It  might  be  inferred — as  not  a  few  for- 
eign tourists  in  America,  indeed,  have  in- 
ferrod.  from  the  exhibition  of  the  immense 
industrial  activity  of  our  people,  that  they 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
creating  wealth.  Yet  such  an  inference 
would   do  them   considerable    injustice. 
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They  are  devoted  to  the  dollar,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  apt  also  to  spend  the  dollar 
in  a  liberal  manner.  Their  activity  in 
the  various  spheres  of  intellectual  and 
benevolent  enterprise  is  not  a  whit  less 
remarkable  than  their  physical  activity. 
They  take  care  of  their  unfortunate  bro- 
thers, of  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  mute, 
the  criminal,  and  the  poor  (of  t^e  latter  of 
whom  they  have  happily  fewer  than  any 
other  nation)  with  as  sedulous  a  care,  and 
as  generous  a  provision,  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced people  in  Christendom ;  they  print 
and  read  an  incredible  number  of  books, 
and  fifty-fold  more  journals  and  maga- 
zines than  any  other  people;  while  in 
respect  to  education  and  religion,  their 
efforts,  because  they  are  voluntaiy,  put 
to  shame  those  of  other  people.  Take  a 
few  statistics  in  regard  to  the  latter  points. 
They  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  United  Stat^  of  a  suitable 
age  are  in  attendance  upon  schools.  The 
whole  number  is  4,089,507— of  which 
4^063,046  are  whites— 26,461  fi^  colored 
—^,942,681  are  natives— 147,426  are  for- 
eigners. The  number  of  males  is  2,146,432^ 
and  of  females  1,916,614.  Of  the  whole, 
New-York  is  set  down  for  692,321.  Ohio 
comes  next  with  514,309.  Pennsylvania 
follows  with  509,610. 

The  total  number  of  Colleges  in  the 
United  States  is  234.  Number  of  teachers 
1,651;  pupils,  27,159.  Annual  income 
$1,916,628.  The  total  number  of  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries  in  the  United  States 
is  6,032.  Number  of  teachers  12,207 ; 
pupils  261,362.  Annual  income  $4,663,842. 
Besides  these,  there  are  80,991  Public 
Schools,  which  are  attended  by  3,354.173 
scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  periodicals  in  the 
world  are  distributed  in  this  proportion. 
Asia  34.  Africa  14,  Europe  1094,  America 
3000,  o^  which  2800  are  printed  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  422,600,000  copies,  or,  taking  the 
account  of  the  leading  states  and  empires 
only,  the  numbers  stand:  Austria  10, 
Spain  24,  Portugal  20,  Belgium  65,  France 
269,  Switzerland  39,  Denmark  85,  Russia 
and  Poland  90,  the  German  SUtes  320, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  519,  the  New 
England  States  424,  Middle  States  876, 
Southern  States  716,  and  the  Western 
States  784.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
newspapers  are  a  pretty  good  comparative 
index  of  civilization,  for  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  we  average  from  the  more  des- 
potic and  stationary  conditions  of  society, 
we  find  these  means  of  intellectual  inter- 
course and  entertainment  increasing  in 
number, — the  United  States  and  Great 


Britain  standing  first  on  the  list,  and 
Austria  and  Russia  the  last 

Then,  again,  as  to  churches,  it  i^pears 
that  there  are  36,221,  exdusive  of  Um 
territories  and  California,  or  one  church 
for  every  557  free  inhabitants,  or  one  for 
every  646  of  the  entire  population,  with  a 
total  value  of  Church  property  to  the 
amount'  of  $86,416,639.  We  might  ai^ 
pend  as  appropriate  here,  the  returns  of 
the  libraries,  the  Ivceums,  the  scientific 
associations,  and  the  various  charitable 
and  religious  societies,  but  that  we  feel 
that  our  readers  have  had  a  sufficiencj 
of  figures. 

Now,  all  these  results  are  highly  grati- 
fying ;  but  why  are  they  so  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  Americans  have  a  silly  schoolboy 
vanity,  as  it  is  sometimes  charged,  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  wealth  and  power? 
Not  at  all, — if  we  understand  the  spirit  of 
those  who  rejoice  with  us, — ^not  at  all ! 
We  have  other  and  better  motives ;  we 
exult,  because  these  fiftcts  confirm,  by  an 
irrefragable  and  resistless  demonstration, 
the  pohtical  theories  to  which  we  are  de- 
voted ;  because  they  prove  the  great  and 
vital  truth  of  the  necessary  oonnecticm 
between  a  democratic  constitution  of  soci- 
ety and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
A  controversy  is  now  ^ing  forward, 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom,  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  a  liberal  and  des- 
potic system  of  government,  and  we  throw 
our  experience,  with  all  its  grand  re- 
sults, into  the  liberal  scale.  We  say  to 
the  absolutist  who  distrusts  the  people, 
who  fancies  that  governments  were  made 
to  rule  one  class  of  men  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  to  support  another  in  luxurious  au- 
thority, ^*  come  and  see ! "  Behold  a  people 
who  govern  themselves,  making  Justice 
and  Freedom  the  ends  of  their  institutions, 
allowing  to  all  the  choice  of  what  thej 
shall  do  and  think ;  and  behold,  too,  the 
beneficent  effects !  The  facts  are  before 
you,  and  judge  for  yourselves;  but  do 
not  suppose  that  in  making  the  exhibit 
we  are  moved  by  an  inordinate  and  fool- 
ish pride." 

The  secret  of  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  is  in  its  social  and  political  con- 
stitution. By  ordaining  justice  as  th^ 
single  object  of  its  government,  and  se- 
curing to  the  masses  the  most  unlimited 
freedom  of  action,  they  have  unsealed  the 
fountains  of  human  progress,  they  have 
solved  that  problem  of  social  destiny, 
which  has  pi^zled  philosophers  so  longj 
and  revealed  to  mankind,  the  momentous 
but  simple  truth,  that  just  in  the  de^^ee 
in  whicn  you  reduce  to  practical  applica- 
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twn,  the  golden  role  of  Christian  equity, 
^  Do  nnio  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by,"  you  win  firom  Heaven  all  its  richest 
tonporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

The  operation  of  the  law  is  this ;  that, 
in  restricting  the  political  power  to  its 
legitimate  function  of  maintaining  justice 
among  men,  you  generate  in  each  indivi- 
dual, a  perfect  sense  of  the  security  of 
his  person  and  property ;  he  is  made  cer- 
tain of  the  reward  of  his  labor,  and  he  ap- 
plies himself  in  the  most  effective  manner 
to  multiply  his  necessaries  and  comforts ; 
he  enriches  the  community  by  enriching 
himself;  his  accumulations  become  the 
seed  of  fhture  accumulations ;  while,  being 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  not  only 
fat  his  maintenance,  but  his  position  in 
life,  he  exerts  his  every  faculty  to  the 
highest  degree,  to  improve  his  state.  He 
tadcs  his  ingenuity  to  increase  production ; 
— to  invetit  machines,  to  facilitate  processes 
to  economize  time,  in  short,  to  make  the 
most,  both  of  himself  and  his  opportuni- 
ties. An  English  gentleman,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  ob- 
served to  a  friend  of  ours,  that  the  fact 
which  had  impressed  him  mosf  strongly, 
in  reference  to  the  industry  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  not  its  activity  so  much  as  its 
indescribable  knowingness,  its  ability  to 
4Deet  all  emergencies,  its  readiness  under 
difficulties,  its  quick  facility  in  applying 
means  to  ends.  ^^  You  have  a  thousand  lit- 
tle convenient  contrivances,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  arts,  and  even  in  all  the  appliances 
of  living,  that  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  should  never  have  devised."  In  other 
words,  we  may  say  that  the  quality  of 
our  labor  is  better  than  that  of  the  people 
with  whom  government  or  society  per- 
petually interreres,  and  consequently  more 
effective.  It  realizes  more  than  any  other 
labor  from  the  same  expenditure  of 
means.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  we  are 
told  valued  the  labor  of  a  slave  at  half  that 
of  a  freeman,  and  we  know  the  reason  of 
it ;  for  as  Homer  himself  sings, 

"The  day. 
That  nuktB  man  slave,  takee  half  his  wortti  awaj.** 

But  there  is  another  effect  of  that  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  labor,  that  springs 
from  just  government, — pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Carey, — which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  truth  contributed  to 
Political  Economy  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith.  It  is  this,  that  where  the  industry 
of  society  is  left  to  its  own  development, 
while  the  gross  product  of  it  is  increased, 
alarger  proportion  of  it  goes  to  the  laborer, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  to  the  capi- 
talist ;  whereby  the  value  of  the  laborer 
constantly  rises,  the  number  of  the  unpro- 


ductive classes  grows  smaller,  a  greater 
equality  of  conditions  is  produced,  and  all 
men  are  stimulated  through  hope,  to  the 
improvement  of  their  intellectual  and  so- 
cial condition.  The  misery  of  the  older 
nations  is  that  the  earnings  of  industry 
are  distributed,  by  means  of  the  innumer- 
able interferences  of  laws  and  institutions, 
with  the  most  flagrant  want  of  justice. 
The  working  class,  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  the  agencies  concerned  in  the 
production  of  it  gets  the  least  part,  while 
the  capitalist,  and  the  official  functionaries 
take  the  rest.  Thus,  the  stimulus  to 
active  industry  is  so  far  forth  withdrawn, 
overgrown  fortunes  concentrate  in  parti- 
cular families,  and  an  excessive  expendi- 
ture, going  to  support  large  classes  in 
idleness  or  sinecureships,  debauches  the 
action  of  government. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
the  share  of  the  laborer  in  every  joint  pro- 
duct, increases  relatively ;  he  is  enabled  to 
rise  in  his  condition,  to  take  one  step  up> 
ward,  and,  with  every  generation,  to  de- 
vote a  larger  portion  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
and  the  refinement  of  his  tastes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  society,  as  a  whole,  is 
levelled  upwards ;  the  few  are  not  pulled 
down,  but  the  many  are  elevated;  the 
circle  of  intelligence  and  culture  widens, 
and  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  means, 
for  patronizing  art  and  promoting  charity, 
become  the  common  privileges  of  larger 
and  larger  numbers,  instead  of  being  the 
prerogatives  of  a  favored  minority.  Mor- 
alists, therefore,  are  short-sighted,  who 
lament  what  they  esteem  to  be  the  ex- 
cessive devotion  of  our  people  to  prac- 
tical life ;  for,  it  is  a  preciu'sor  of  their  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  elevation.  It  is 
preparing  the  masses,  in  spite  of  all  the 
apparent  materialism  and  worldliness  of 
the  process,  for  a  higher  civilization.  It  is 
multiplying  their  wants  and  their  methods 
of  satisfying  them,  which  are  both  ele- 
ments of  a  larger  and  better  life.  Con- 
sider the  demand  for  books,  and  generally 
the  best  books, — for  music,  and  the  best 
music, — for  lectures,  and  the  best  lectures, 
— in  short,  for  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
and  moral  incitation, — how  it  is  diffusing 
itself  through  all  classes  of  our  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tremendous  bustle  of  work 
and  trade !  Where  is  there  a  nation  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  community  have 
a  more  living  and  growing  interest  in 
whatever  gives  dignity  and  grace  to 
human  relations?  Have  the  towns  of 
New  England  a  parallel,  for  intellectual 
activity  and  moral  integrity,  in  Europe  1 
Tet  the    towns   in    New  England   are 
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more  and  more  imitated  in  the  Middle 
States,  at  the  West,  and  even  under  a 
different  social  system  of  the  South. 
Cherish  no  fears,  then,  oh  apprehensive 
friends!  for  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
democracy  is  spreading  the  noblest  influ- 
ences of  art,  knowledge,  and  religion  along 
with  an  unprecedented  material  develop- 
ment "  The  house  that  is  a  building," 
quoth  Carlyle,  ^*  is  not  the  house  that  is 
built,"  and  a  wise  man  beholds  through 
the  smut  and  rubbish  that  encumber  the 
scafiblding  the  fiur  proportions  of  the  fin- 
ished edifice. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  of  our  growth 
is  its  tendency  to  a  more  beneficent  and 
harmonious  social  union.  The  physical  as- 
pects of  the  Continent,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  point  the  way  to  this  end, — the 
mobile  and  enterprising  character  of  our 
people  looks  in  the  same  direction;  the 
prodigious  multiplication  of  the  mere 
mechanical  means  of  intercourse  promote 
it ;  the  common  legislation  of  the  central 


government  cherishes  a  oommcm  national 
spirit,  while  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
popular  heart,  in  spite  of  political  preju* 
dices  or  local  estrangements,  whi<^  are 
few  and  temporary,  is  melting  the  entire 
nation  into  a  close  and  fraternal  unity. 
Every  day,  in  the  face  of  that  powerfbl 
expansive  movement  which  carries  as 
over  the  broad  territories  of  the  West,  and 
to  the  unoccupied  or  misused  lands  of  the 
South,  we  are  getting  nearer  to  each  other 
in  space,  and  drawing  nearer  to  eadi  o^r 
in  mutual  respect  and  afibction.  We  are 
thus  exemplifying  that  process  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  highest 
civilization,  viz.,  the  growth  of  a  more  and 
more  complex  association  among  men ;  and 
we  are  also  reaching  forward  towards  the 
ideal  of  a  true  Christian  life,  according  to 
that  beautiful  image  of  the  Scriptures 
drawn  from  the  harmonious  workings  of 
the  natural  body,  which  represents  man- 
kind as  "  members  one  of  another,"  in  a 
spirit  of  universal  fellowship  and  peace. 
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**For  be  thst  onoe  bath  xnlM6d  Cherlffht  wmr, 
Tbe  ftirther  be  doth  go,  the  Airther  be  doth  rtimj.^ 


ON  the  20th  of  May,  a.  d.,  1852, 1  was 
pursuing  my  slow  and  somewhat 
devious  course  across  the  unbroken  wil- 
derness which  lies  between  our  Western 
frontier  and  California.  Who  I  am  is  of 
no  particular  consequence,  as  this  /  is  a 
very  vague,  commonplace,  generic  sort  of 
chapter,  in  the  commencement  of  a  story, 
that  may  even  feel  flattered  if  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  around  himself  any 
individual  interest  at  its  conclusion.  As 
the  motives,  however,  which  impel  a  man 
to  such  a  journey,  and  the  objects  ho^has 
in  view,  seem  to  come  more  within  the 
range  or  a  natural  curiosity,  and  may  serve 
to  give  a  colormg  to  the  incidents  of  his 
stor^,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I 
admit  the  reader  to  my  confidence  in  this 
respect. 

First,  then,  negativeljr,  I  was  on  no 
tour  of  exploration  or  saentific  discovery. 
I  had  not  sold,  or — what  is  the  same  thing 
— mortgaged  a  good  fiirm  in  the  settled 
States  to  purchase  a  square  rod  of  claim 
in  the  El  Dorado.  I  had  not  set  out  with 
the  "  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die  "  determi- 
nation of  making  a  fortune.    I  can  only 


plead  guilty,  in  this  particular,  to  the  in- 
distinct vision  of  a  "  pile,"  which  every 
one  who  turns  his  face  towards  the  land 
of  golden  hills  and  auriferous  streams  has 
floating  before  his  imagination.  In  the 
second  place,  positively,  if  I  can  bring  out 
of  the  haze  of  memory  what  was  then  not 
very  distinct  in  my  consciousness,  the  onl^ 
motives  which  I  can  specify — though  it  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  account  to  give  of 
myself — were  curiosity  and  the  love  of 
adventure.  I  should,  perhaps,  add  an  un- 
settled state  of  mind  caused  by  domestic 
circumstances,  with  which  you,  dear 
reader,  have  no  concern,  and  which  I  now 
wonder  had  then  such  power  to  move 
me.  ^ 

I  bad  already,  in  my  short  life,  twice 
been  to  Caliiomia— once  by  the  way  of 
the  Isthmus,  and^  years  before  its  golden 
mines  were  discovered,  I  had  visited  the 
then  unimportant  town  of  San  Francisco 
— but  I  had  never  travelled  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  vast  prairies  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, thousands  of  miles  from  the  haunts 
of  civilization.  I  had  never  been  in  the 
lodge  of  the  Pawnee^  the  Sioux,  the  Oma- 
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haw,  the  Oheyenne,  the  "Digger,"  and 
the  Lord  onlj  knows  how  many  more 
tribes  of  Indians,  nor  held  a  pow-wow 
with  these  misophisticated  aborigmals; 
and  my  long  cherished  purpose  to  do  this 
most  be  gratified.  Besid^  I  ¥n8hed  to 
shake  hands  with  my  friend  Brigham 
Young,  and  get  a  peep  into  his  Harem — 
not  knowing  bat  the  sight  of  the  sacred 
phites,  or  of  some  Mormon  beauty,  might 
couTert  me  to  the  latter  revelations,  and 
9ait  me  down  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lake  of  that  name. 

But,  whateyer  brought  me  there — there 
I  was,  on  tiie  aforesaid  20th,  in  the  desert, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  New  Fort 
Kearney,  on  tiie  militai^  route  to  Oregon, 
and  about  three  hundred  miles  from  my 
starting  point  on  tiie  Missouri  River.  1 
was  well  equipped  for  such  a  journey. 
A  light  carriage,  drawn  by  two  thorough- 
bred which  as  yet  had  shown  no  diminu- 
tion of  mettle  or  bottom,  led  the  way. 
This  was  a  regular  muUum  ifi  parvo^ 
constructed  after  a  plan  of  my  own,  at 
considerable  expense,  and  was  provided 
with  ^ipliances  of  comfort,  means  of  de- 
feooe,  and  sources  of  amusement,  that 
would  make  the  uninitiated  wonder.  Not 
a  square  inch  of  its  interior  but  was  hung 
with  munitions  of  war^  fishine  tackle, 
books,  &C.  &C.,  not  omittmg  ail  me  essen- 
tials to  a  dear  lover  of  the  weed — alas  I 
all  destined,  with  the  exception  of  my 
splendid  meerschaiun, — ^now  hanging  in 
triumph  over  the  mantel, — vehicle,  and  all, 
to  lie  acattcored  in  fragmentary  confusion 
along  the  route.  A  large,  four  hor^ 
caravan-looking  wagon,  fified  with  pro- 
vender for  man  and  beast,  cooking  uten- 
sils, bedding,  Ac,  followed.  Besides  these 
I  had  some  spare  animals  for  the  saddle, 
and  to  supply  the  places  of  any  which 
might  give  out  My  companions  were 
three  active  and  hardy  sons  of  the  West, 
whom  I  had  engaged  to  go  with  me  for 
"  aid  and  comfort" 

The  day  had  been  cold  and  disagreeable ; 
and  warned  by  the  black  and  lowering 
sky,  and  the  gathering  clouds,  which  por- 
tended a  coming  storm,  I  concluded  to 
stop  some  time  before  the  i^proach  of  even- 
mg.  My  tent  was  therefore  pitched,  and 
every  tlung  made  secure  for  the  night,  the 
horses  tunied  out,  and  our  hearty  meal 
of  baoon  and  hard  bread  concluded.  It 
was  not  yet  dark,  when  an  infatuated 
desire  of  "  passing  an  evening  out "  began 
to  possess  me.  The  monotony  of  the 
journey  had  become  somewhat  oppres- 
sive ;  my  internal  resources  had  begun  to 
fail ;  Shakespeare  did  not  seem  quite  so 
ori^mal  as  usual ;  and  no  one,  who  has 


any  more  impressibility  than  a  Turk,  can 
smoke  all  the  time.  My  restlessness  was 
undoubtedly  increased  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  other  encamp- 
ments, in  my  immediate  vicinity,  of  fellow- 
travellers  wending  their  way  California- 
ward,  on  the  same  graceless  errand  with 
myself,  who  had  also  been  admonished  to 
secure  quarters  for  the  night  before  the 
storm  broke  upon  them.  I  had  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them,  in  the 
excursions  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
xnake  from  my  own  party,  on  horseback, 
in  search  of  amusement,  and  of  the 
"variety  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  espe- 
cially on  such  a  journey.  The  previous 
day  I  had  thus  fallen  in  with  a  Dr.  C  c, 
of  St  Louis,  and  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady,  who  were  braving  the  fii- 
tigues  of  a  journey  '*  across  lots  "  to  San 
Francisco,  where  I  trust  he  is  now  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest  of  professional  success. 
His  tent  I  supposed  to  be  about  a  mile 
from  my  own,  and  I  pined  for  the  society 
I  had  found  so  congenial.  So,  encasing 
myself  in  an  India  Rubber  suit,  and  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  warnings  of  my  com- 
panions, or  the  still,  small  voice  of  pre- 
sentiment in  my  own  breast,  I  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  Doctor's.  The  ground  over 
which  I  had  to  pass  was  undulating  and 
broken,  and  meeting  several  ravines  filled 
with  sta^ant  water,  I  was  compelled  to 
make  qmte  a  detour  in  order  to  reach  his 
camp.  I  found  my  friends  "at  home," 
and  was  received  with  a  most  cordial 
welcome  and  graceful  hospitality. 

The  evening  passed  away  rapidly,  in 
familiar  and  pleasant  talk  about  home  and 
friends,  our  mutual  adventures  and  future 
prospects,  and  afforded  a  social  ei\joyment 
of  which  civilized  balls,  routs  and  re- 
imions  can  give  but  a  faint  idea.  The  in- 
creasing storm,  however,  which  made 
itself  heard  above  our  cheerful  voices,  and 
which  shook  with  violence  our  frail  can- 
opy, admonished  me  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  my  own  camp,  if  I  designed  to 
go  at  all  that  night  My  fi*iends  urged  me 
to  stay ;  but,  as  a  person  occupies  more 
space  lyin^  down  than  sitting  up,  I  doubt- 
ed the  feasibility  of  the  project,  as  there  was 
no  p^  to  hang  on,  or  post  to  lean  against. 
So  I  said,  "  no,  I  thank  you, "  with  a  most 
determined  tone,  though  not  without 
some  little  faintness  of  heart,  and  sallied 
forth  upon  the  invisible  expanse.  Oh, 
and  such  a  night !  It  was  darker  than 
Erebus  and  Egypt  together.  The  wind  was 
blowing  in  fierce  and  fitful  gusts,  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  Altogether,  it 
was  as  fearful  a  storm  and  as  uncomfort- 
able a  night  as  had  ever  (alien  within  the 
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range  of  my  experience  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Few  pedestrians  would 
willingly  encounter  the  fury  of  such  a 
storm  even  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city. 

On  first  emerging  from  the  shelter  of 
a  good  tent,  I  was  saluted  by  a  blast  of 
wind  and  rain  that  actually  staggered  me, 
and  drove  me  temporarily  back.  My  hos- 
pitable friends  then  absolutely  insisted 
upon  it  that  I  should  pass  the  night  with 
them.  It  would  be  a  suicidal  tempting 
of  Providence,  they  said,  to  thmk  of  reach- 
ing my  camp,  and  I  would  certainly  lose 
my  way.  But  a  foolish  feeling  of  pride 
would  not  allow  me  to  listen  to  their  press- 
ing entreaties  or  warning  remonstrances. 
I  was  an  old  sailor,  I  told  them,  and  my 
nautical  experience  would  enable  me  to 
find  my  way,  especially  as  I  had  carefully 
noted  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  I  came 
along.  Besides,  I  thought  it  was  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  a  stampede  of  my 
own  animals  might  take  place  on  so  tem- 
pestuous a  night— in  which  case  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  absent  Alas !  how  little  I 
dreamed  of  the  suffering  and  anguish 
which  my  reckless  self-confidence  and 
foolish  conceit  of  my  own  skill  were  to 
cause  me ! 

**  Let  him  who  wand«n  bj  a  devlons  waj, 
Look  to  his  reckonlngp-H>r  wide  Mtray 
His  barqae  maj  veer  on  peril's  fatal  track.  ^ 

The  Doctor,  finding  that  I  would  not  be 
persuaded,  neld  a  lantern  for  me  at  the 
entrance  of  his  tent,  that  I  might  occasion- 
ally look  back  and  take  my  "  departure  " 
from  it  So  I  wrapped  yet  closer  my 
poncho  about  me,  and  set  forth  on  my 
periloiis  journey  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
cheerful  "  good  night "  I  designed  to 
keep  the  wind  about  ^*  two  points  on  the 
starboard  quarter "  of  my  nose,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  deviate  from  a  straight 
line  to  avoid  the  gulches  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  which  soon  caused  me  to 
lose  sight  of  the  cheering  and  guiding 
light  behind,  and  I  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  keep  on  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, though  I  could  not  help  the  grow- 
mg  feeling  that  I  was  decidedly  *^  hi  for 
it."  As  I  was  walking  along  at  as  rapid 
a  gait  as  was  consistent  with  proper  cau- 
tion, I  suddenly  felt  the  earth  crumbling 
beneath  my  feet,  and,  before  I  could  re- 
cover myself,  was  precipitated  some  fif- 
teen feet  down  a  ravine,  and  landed  in  a 
ditch,  the  water  of  which  was  nearly  to 
my  waist  when  standing  up,  which  was 
not  exactly  my  position  when  I  touched 
bottom.  I  came  down  with  a  perfect 
facility — ^but  to  scramble  up  the  steep  and 
slippery  bank,  like  the  ascent  fix)m  a  more 
classic  region — hie  labor,  hoc  opus  JuiL 


After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  which 
resulted  in  a  mortifying  fiulure,  ana  which 
considerably  damped  my  courage  and 
pantaloons,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  readi- 
mg  terra jftr ma;  and  there  I  was — lost 
consciously,  as  I  had  been  before  in  real- 
ity—my pride  all  gone — and  my  courage 
oozing,  with  the  water,  out  of  my  dripping 
^rments.  Need  I  be  ashamed  to  own 
it?  I  bellowed  most  lustily  for  assist- 
ance; ringing  reiterated  changes  upon 
help!  fire!  murder!  and  all  the  similar 
exclamations  which  have  been  canonixed 
in  the  use  of  respectable  distressed  per- 
sons since  the  invention  of  our  mother 
tongue. 

I  knew  that  there  were  camps  not  very 
far  distant,  and  had  a  slight  hope  that 
the  occupants  of  some  one  of  them  might 
hear  me.  But  the  hope  was  vain.  Though 
I  called — nay,  even  howled — "  they  an- 
swered not  again."    At  length,  to  my  in- 
expressible relief  I  heard,  as  I  supposed 
the  whining  of  a  dog.     Was  it  indeed 
this  ?  or  did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?    No— 
in  the  lull  of  the  storm,  I  hevd  it  yet  more 
distinctly.    In  such  a  place,  on  such  a 
night,  the  bark  of  "  mine  enemy's  deg^ 
though    he    had  bit  me,"  would  have 
seemed  friendly,  and  I  followed  the  sound. 
As  I  advanced,  however,  it  appeared  to 
recede,  until  a  growl  that  I  well  under- 
stood filled  me  with  consternation.    The 
audible  ignis  fatuua  that  I  had  been  pur- 
suing was  a  prairie  wolf.    I  knew  well 
that  this  animal  seldom,  if  ever,  made  an 
attack  upon  a  man.    except  when  ren- 
dered desperate  by  hun^r ;  but  still,  to 
a  lost  traveller,  in  the  nudst  of  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  in  such  a  lonely  and  strange 
spot,  wolf-tones  are  calculated  to  create 
any  thing  but  agreeable  sensatbns,  espe- 
dflily  when  he  is  fiuniliar  with  veracious 
accounts  of  then*  chasing  Russian  sledge- 
drivers  and  tasting  their  quality. 

There  was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the 
night,  and  the  only  thing  that  remained 
to  me  ¥ras  to  make  myself  as  comfortable 
as  I  could,  where  I  was,  until  morning. 
I  sat  down,  made  a  sort  of  marquee  tent 
of  my  ponchoj  by  drawing  it  over  my 
head  and  putting  my  arms  a-klmbo, 
pulled  out  from  the  capacious  pockets  of 
my  large  vest,  made  expressly  for  this 
journey,  the  inseparable  companion  of  all 
my  excursions,  mine  incomparable  meer- 
sdiaum  (I  had  it  ^^ jur^-ri^ed  "  at  such 
times,  as  the  long,  WetchselBtem  vras  in- 
convenient to  carry),  some  tobacco,  and  a 
bunch  of  matches  which  were  well  pro- 
tected from  the  water,  and  soon  sur- 
rounded myself  with  the  comforts  of  an 
Irish  cabin,  the  nleasant  volume  rolling 
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vp,  IS  if  intimfttiiig  the  speechless  grati- 
tnde  of  the  smoker. 

Fits-Boodle  in  enameratiDg  the  Tsrioiis 
times  when  a  good  cigar  is  most  consoling 
— ''alter  a  hard  day's  sport,  or  a  day 
vpeot  indoors,  or  after  a  good  dinner,  or 
a  had  one.  or  at  night  when  you  are  tired, 
or  in  the  morning  when  you  are  fresh,  or 
of  a  cold  winter's  day,  or  of  a  scorching 
summer's  afternoon,  or — at  any  other 
moment  you  choose  to  fix  upon  " — nerer 
paa»d  such  a  night  as  I  did,  amid  the 
wild  waste  of  su<3i  a  wilderness,  or  his 
^  confessions  "  on  this  subject  would  have 
been  more  specific. 

After  sitting  till  my  limbs  were  chilled 
and  8ti£^  I  would  get  up  and  walk  about 
in  as  near  a  geometrical  circle  as  I  coula 
describe,  so  as  not  to  wander  far  from  my 
position,  and  then  sit  down  again,  light 
my  pipe  afresh,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
same  match  (for  a  prophetic  economy  was 
stealing  OTer  me)  look  to  my  watch,  in 
utter  astonishment  that  the  long  hours  I 
supposed  had  passed  were  hardly  a  short 
half  one.  Sages  are  supposed  to  see 
charms  in  the  face  of  solitude;  but 
they  would  hare  found  it  very  difficult  to 
eet  any  if  they  had  been  in  my  place^ 
and  they  certainly  would  have  preferrea 
^  the  alarms  "  of  any  habitable  part  of  the 
globe  to  the  "  rain  in  that  horrible  place." 
lien  have  been  known  to  moralize  under 
the  gallows — my  peril,  though  without 
shame,  was  little  less — and  I  moralized. 
I  thought  to  myself  what  a  devout  char- 
latan in  eentimerU  Oowper  was,  and  won- 
dered whether  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  be  ''shut  out  from  all  noise  and 
rumors  of  the  world, "  in  the  same  man- ' 
ner  that  I  was. 

The  wearisome  night  at  length  wore 
away.  The  violence  of  the  storm  had 
abated,  but  there  was  a  drizzling  rain  and 
a  thidc  fog,  and  I  dared  not  move  from 
my  tracks.  I  waited  as  patiently  as  I  could 
for  several  hours,  but  as  the  fog  did  not 
light  up  any,  I  again  attempted  to  find 
the  camp,  though  without  success. 

I  must  have  wandered  far  from  my 
right  course  during  the  night,  in  my  per- 
ambulations to  keep  warm,  as  I  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  road  or  the  campi 
and  no  answer  came  back  to  my  repeated 
shouts.  I  then  began  to  feel  seriously 
uneasy.  I  knew  my  own  men  would  not 
wait  for  me.  My  positive  instructions  to 
them  were  always  to  harness  up  in  the 
morning  and  ''  move  on, "  if  I  did  not 
make  my  appearance  at  breakfast,  as  I 
was  sometimes  absent  from  the  camp  over 
night,  and  I  knew  that  the  different  com- 
panies must  have  all  passed  on.    I  then 


endeavored  to  find  the  road  by  pursuing 
a  zigzag,  Virginia  rail-fence  sort  of  a 
course ;  going  two  or  three  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  then  striking  off  from  it,  at 
a  greater  or  less  angle,  in  another.  I 
walked  in  this  way  several  hours,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  During  the  whole  time  I 
had  been  observing  carefully  the  ground, 
if  perchance  I  might  discover  the  imprint 
of  a  hoof,  a  broken  twig,  or  any  sign  of 
the  grass  having  been  fed — but  not  a  soli- 
tary vestige  could  I  perceive  of  living 
thing. 

Then  it  was,  for  the  verv  first  time, 
that  the  thought  fashed  like  lightning 
across  my  mind,  in  all  its  terrible  distinct- 
ness and  significance,  that  I  might  fail  to 
find  the  road,  and  perish  from  hunger. 
Great  Qod!  what  menti^l  agony  this 
caused  me !  I  had  a  full  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger of  my  situation,  and  felt  that  I  must 
summon  all  my  energies  for  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  myself.  My  clothes  were 
heavy ;  so  I  took  off  my  coat,  trowsers, 
boots,  which  were  very  thick,  and  stock- 
ings, and  threw  them  away.  I  could  not 
afford  to  be  encumbered  and  have  my  pro- 
gress impeded  by  superfluous  weight,  for 
was  I  not  running  a  race  against  time,  and 
was  not  dear  life  the  stake ! 

I  would  have  thrown  away  my  money 
belt,  containing  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
gold,  merely  to  be  relieved  of  its  weight ; 
but  my  experience,  even  among  New  Zea- 
land cannibals,  had  taught  me  that  gold 
has  a  magic  charm  for  the  savage  as  well 
as  the  white  man^  and  that  it  is  awkward 
to  find  one's  self  minus,  not  only  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  but  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara.  I  accelerated  my 
pace  almost  to  a  run,  and  giving  up  as 
lutile  all  attempts  to  find  the  rosid,  I 
started  anew,  with  the  determination  to 
proceed  to  the  Platte  River,  and  follow  up 
its  windings  to  the  Fort  The  sun  all 
this  time  "  disdained  to  shine,"  and  my 
only  guide  was  the  wind,  which  I  judged 
from  its  keenness  to  be  blowing  from  the 
North — though  I  learned  by  subsequent 
inquiry,  from  the  Surgeon  of  the  Fort, 
who  kept  meteorological  tables,  that  the 
wind  had  been  East,  which  at  that  season 
of  the  year  is  colder  than  one  coming  from 
the  North.  I  had  a  general  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  country,  and  of  the  rela- 
tive course  of  the  river  and  the  road,  and 
hoped — though  it  was  but  a  hope — that  I 
might  be  able  to  reach  the  former. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  came  to  a  deep 
valley,  a  most  wild  and  sequestered  spot — 
probably  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  a  white  man.  It  was.  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  about  fh^  miles  in  diameter,  and 
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enTironed  by  high  \An!b.  This  was  liter- 
ally covered  with  buffalo  bones  through 
its  whole  extent  and  was  evidently  a  spot 
where  these  animals  were  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  in  the  fall,  before  their  usual 
period  for  migrating  to  the  South,  and 
where,  tempt^  by  the  late  grass  and 
sheltering  hills  which  shut  out  the  bleak 
winds,  they  had  been  hemmed  in  by  thou- 
sands, until  the  severity  of  the  winter 
warned  them  to  leave;  when  the  deep 
snows  in  the  passes  prevented  their  egress, 
and  they  must  have  perished  from  hunger 
and  cold — leaving  their  bones  to  whiten 
there  in  the  sun  and  rain. 

**  A  ghastly  place  of  sepulchre— whore  yet  no  haman 
Pwobaooe  bid  pillowedL^ 

No  language  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
fearful  desolation  of  the  place.  It  filled 
my  heart  with  a  nameless  dread.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  valley  seen  in 
prophetic  vision,  and  I  almost  expected  to 
hear  the  awful  voice  breaking  upon  the 
solitude — "Can  these  dry  bones  livet" 
My  course  lay  directly  across  the  valley, 
and  hardly  looking  around  me,  I  ran  at 
full  speed,  without  stopping,  till  I  had 
passed  it,  which  I  must  have  done  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  I 
continued  mv  way,  walking  and  running, 
as  fast  as  1  could,  guided  only  by  the 
wind,  which  must  have  actually  veered 
all  round  the  compass ;  for,  after  travelling 
what  seemed  to  me  about  twenty  miles, 
to  my  inexpressible  horror,  there  lay  be- 
fore me  the  valley  of  bones,  and  what 
was  worse,  I  found  that  I  had  come  back 
again  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
spot  whence  I  had  started,  which  I  readily 
identified  by  a  singular  collection  of  bones 
I  had  stopped  to  examine  when  speculat- 
ing upon  the  anatomy  of  the  buffalo  m 
the  morning. 

My  fatiguing  journey  of  hours  had  been 
lost  My  heart  now  fairly  sank  within 
me,  despair  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I 
threw  myself  upon  the  ground  in  a  bitter- 
ness of  soul  too  deep  for  tears.  Here, 
then,  thought  I,  is  to  be  my  final  resting- 
place  !  In  this  great  chamel  house  of  the 
wilderness,  my  bones  are  destined  to 
moulder  without  sepulture!  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  perish  in  some  fierce  encounter 
with  man  or  beast,  or  in  some  desperate 
struggle  with  the  elements,  it  would  be 
some  relief!  If  a  sava«}  Indian  would  rise 
up  before  me,  tomahawk  in  hand  and 
yelling  his  startling  war-whoop,  how 
grateful  would  be  the  sight,  and  how 
gladly  would  I  grapple  with  him  in  the 
death  struggle !  But  to  die  like  a  dog — 
a  lingering  death  of  exhaustion  and  star- 


vation— alone,  without  the  presence  even 
of  an  enemy  to  connect  me  with  my  race— 
the  thought  was  insupportable !  I  tried 
to  banish  it,  but  in  vlinl  The  ghost 
which  my  excited  fancy  had  conjured  up 
would  not  down  at  my  bidding.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  'without  thought, 
without  settled  purpose,  hardly  knowine 
what  I  did,  I  grasped  my  pi^l,  cocked 
it,  put  the  muzzle  to  my  bead  and  pulled 
the  trigger;  but  it  had  been  filled 
with  water,  and  I  was  saved  from  an  aet 
abhorrent  to  my  principles  and  feelings, 
and  upon  which — though  almost  involun- 
tary— I  cannot  look  back  without  a  Jud- 
der of  remorse.  I  could  not  but  regard 
it  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  my 
behalf,  and  feelings  of  gratitude  and  sub- 
mission filled  my  heart  Thoughts  of 
loved  ones  at  home  came  stealing  over 
me,  and  I  breathed  an  earnest  prayer  for 
their  happiness.  The  bitterness  of  anguish 
was  gone,  and  a  delicious  feeling  of  calm 
and  resignation  succeeded.  The  touching 
monody  of  the  poet  kept  vibrating  in  my 
memory  and  even  rising  to  my  lips. 

*"  I  ooold  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  ot  care 
Which  I  hire  b<mie,  and  ret  most  heai; 

Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  tne  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Brewie  o*er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony.** 

But  the  ground  was  very  damp,  the  rain 
was  pelting,  and  the  air  quite  cold,  and  I 
soon  awoke  again  to  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  fearful  dangers  which  environed 
me,  and  the  necessity  and  duty  of  making 
one  last  resolute  effort  for  self-preserva- 
tion. So  I  arose,  took  out  my  ivory  tablets, 
pencilled  a  few  lines  of  kina  remembrance 
and  farewell  to  my  family,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  if  exhausted  nature  should  fiul, 
and  I  should  perish  on  the  way,  perchance 
some  stranger  might  find  my  mouldering 
remains;  and  then  addressed  myself  anew, 
if  not  with  hope  yet  with  a  stem  courage, 
to  my  toilsome  journey.  I  foimd  mjrself, 
however,  exceedingly  lame — my  feet  were 
blistered,  and  full  of  briers  and  the  thorns 
of  the  prickly  pear  over  which  I  had  been 
walking  all  day,  and  I  could  not  make 
great  progress.  Night  soon  overtook  me, 
but  it  was  of  no  use  to  stop,  and  I  kept 
on— on— on — like  the  "Wandering  Jew, 
through  the  long  and  dreary  hours  of 
that  memorable  night,  watching  the 
heavens,  with  the  utmost  intentn^s,  for 
a  single  star  to  send  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  gloomy  and  funeral  pall  that  over- 
hung me,  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 

I  nave  kept  some  wearisome  watches 
in  my  life— one  of  feur  hours  at  midnight 
off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn,  on  the  lee  yard 
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ann.  trying  to  fbrl  a  frozen  and  refractory 
sail,  with  the  driving  sleet  cutting  my 
fiice  and  hands  till  the  blood  came — and 
another,  I  well  Temember,  of  a  long  day 
in  a  shattered  boat  on  the  desolate  coast  of 
Kamsdiatka,  onr  ship  hull  down  to  lee- 
ward, when  thre^of  my  companions  per- 
ished, one  after  another,  of  cold  and  ex- 
haustion, before  we  were  picked  up— but 
never  a  watch  like  that  of  this  fearful 
night !  Eternities  of  thought  seemed  to 
crowd  into  the  space  of  its  few  brief 
hours. 

Morning,  though  long  delayed  at  length 
came ;  and  still  rain,  rain,  fog,  foe — there 
was  no  "  lodge  in  this  vast  wilderness," 
bat  what  .''a  boundless  oontieuity  of 
shade !"  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  ardent  aspirations  of  any  poet  of 
solitude.  Every  thing  was  drea^  and 
dearie,  and  gave  no  hope  of  better 
weather.  Still  the  light  of  day,  though 
dim.  was  pleasant  and  my  courage  some- 
iHiat  revived.  As  I  trudged  along  I  tried 
to  relieve  the  tedium  by  calling  to  mind 
passages  from  my  &vorite  authors,  especi- 
ally those  applicable  to  my  condition. 
"Never  say  die,"  was  often  on  my  lips. 
I  recollected,  too,  that  "  while  there's  life 
there's  hope,"  taid  I  blessed  the  memory 
of  Pope  for  tiie  sentiment,  "hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast " — ^but  then 
the  striking  passage  "  hope  deferred  mak- 
eth  the  heart  sick,"  would  obtrude  itself 
on  my  thoughts.  However,  I  consoled 
mjTseu  with  Uie  reflection  that  the  quota- 
aoDS  were  three  to  one  in  my  favor,  and 
accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  my  chances. 

I  had  not,  as  yet,  eaten  any  thing  except 
a  few  mushrooms,  and  a  sort  of  ^old  pea- 
pod  I  had  gathered  as  I  walked  along, 
and  these  not  to  satisfy  my  hunger ;  for, 
strange  to  say.  I  felt  no  craving  for  food  j 
bot  ^cause  1  knew  that  nature  needed 
sustenance^  and  that  my  strength  could 
not  hold  out  without  it  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  pea-pods  were  poisonous  or 
not ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first  I  did 
not  much  care,  and  rather  hoped  they 
were,  preferring  a  death  by  poison  to  one 
of  starvation.  I  afterwards  ascertained 
that  they  were  perfec^  harmless  and  not 
without  nutriment.  Tike  water  I  greedily 
drank  from  stagnant  pools  was  sweeter 
to  my  taste  than  the  clearest  spring,  or 
the  most  delicious  drinks,  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  concocted,  ever  were 
to  me  before.  During  this  day  I  saw  an 
dk,  a  few  antelopes,  some  score  of  wolves, 
to  my  nothing  of  plover  and  small  game ; 
one  of  the  antelopes  came  within  half  a 
pistol  shot  of  me,  but  I  had  no  weapon  to 
molest  him.    The  timid  animal  seemed 


aware  of  the  fact,  for  he  gazed  at  me  with 
an  air  of  wonder,  and,  on  my  nearer  ap- 
proach, snufied  the  air  quite  unconcern- 
edly, and  moved  off"  very  much  at  his 
leisure. 

The  agitation  of  my  mind  and  the  ex- 
citement of  my  situation  not  only  rendered 
me  insensible  to  hunger,  but  also  to  pain 
and  almost  to  &tigue.  I  felt  the  stren^ 
of  a  giant,  and  longed  for  some  occasion 
to  exercise  it  At  one  time,  in  my  reck- 
less and  defiant  mood,  I  gave  chase  to  a 
saunt  wolf  which  crossed  my  path,  and 
followed  him  to  his  hole,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  I  waited  for  some  time,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  come  forth,  .and  that 
I  might  grapple  him  with  my  naked 
hands.  I  could  have  torn  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  drank  up  his  warm  life-blood 
with  a  savaee  joy.  With  the  fear  of 
starvation  and  the  prospect  of  a  lingering 
death  before  me,  I  should  have  been  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  strength  for  the 
conflict.  The  instinct  of  the  brute,  per- 
haps, teught  him  that  I  was  an  enemy 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  acting  on  the 
principle  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  yalor^  he  refused  to  oome  out;  after 
giving  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
do  so,  I  "  moved  on." 

The  day  passed  without  any  incident 
worthy  of  mention.  The  face  of  the 
countiy  through  which  I  passed  was 
very  striking,  and  exceedingly  lonesome. 
It  somewhat  resembled  a  vast   rolling 

Srairie,  though  the  elevations  were  more 
istinct  and  irregular — ^rising  in  fact  in- 
to high  bluffs,  bleak  and  bare,  which 
seemed  to  hem  me  in  on  every  side. 
There  were  no  wooded  spots,  and  not  even 
a  solitary  tree  appeared  to  relieve  the  eye 
or  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
When  I  had  toiled  up  one  ascent  in  tfa« 
hope  of  gaining  a  more  extended  prospect 
from  the  summit  perhaps  of  seeing  the 
termination  of  tne  prairie,  still  another 
bluff,  seemingly  higher  than  the  one  I 
stood  upon,  rose  up  before  me,  and  so  on 
in  an  apparently  endless  succession.  I 
walked  with  great  rapidity,  making  only 
the  short  delays  I  have  mentioned,  alter- 
nating between  hope  and  anxiety,  though 
on  the  whole  I  kept  up  as  stout  a  heart 
as  eould  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  this  enabled  me  to  make  a 
progress  which,  doubtless,  was  the  means 
of  my  ultimate  salvation. 

As  the  day  declined,  the  heavy  clouds 
beean  to  roll  away  and  the  sky  became 
lighter.  At  length  the  disc  of  the  sun 
faintly  showed  itself^  for  a  moment, 
through  the  intervening  doud  and  mist 
just  above  the  ed^  of  the  horizon,  and 
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neTerdid  Persian  derotee  gaze  upon  it 
with  a  more  fond  idolatry,  or  shipwrecked 
mariner  look  up  to  it  from  amid  the 
surging  waves  of  ocean,  with  a  more  ex- 
ultant heart,  than  did  I  at  this  time.  It 
was  to  me  an  omen  of  safety — the  pledge 
of  a  providential  guidance — the  benignant 
fiace  of  love — for  the  casual  glimpse  I 
caught  of  it  assured  me  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  my  course,  and  that  I  was 
travelling  in  the  right  direction  to  come 
to  the  river.  "  Now  came  still  evenhig 
on,"  and  the  sober  shades  of  niriit  slowly 
gathered  o'er  earth  and  sky.  The  cloud 
had  mostly  passed  away,  and  Venus, 
bright  evening  "  star  of  hope,"  shone  out, 
wim  its  cheering  and  animated  ray,  from 
the  tranquil  heavens. 

-A  beam  of  comfort,    ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Gilds  the  bUck  horror,  Mid  directs  mj  waj.**   • 

And  surely  never  was  its  guiding  li^t 
more  grateful  to  the  benighted,  lost  trav- 
eller, than  it  was  to  me  on  this  third  night 
of  my  wretched  wanderings.  I  travelled 
with  hardly  a  moment's  rest,  till  morning, 
and  when  the  sun  rose,  which  it  did  in 
all  its  refulgence,  my  straining  and  de- 
lighted vision  caught  the  reflection  of  its 
beams  in  the  placid  waters  of  the  majestic 
Platte.  I  had  been  quite  hopeful  all 
night — had  hummed  snatches  from  famil- 
iar operas,  and  repeated  all  the  passages 
I  could  remember  from  favorite  authors, 
and  even  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  which  awaited  me 
when  I  agam  should  reach  the  haunts  of 
men — ^but  when  the  ^lad  sight  met  my 
eye,  and  the  conviction  burst  upon  me 
that  I  was  saved — saved  from  perils  name- 
less and  fearful,  which  had  almost  frozen 
my  life's  blood  with  terror — saved  from 
a  death  of  agon^,  unsoothed,  unpitied,  un- 
wept, my  remains  uncofflned  and  unbles- 
sed, and  no  stone  to  tell  where,  in  ^e 
pathless  wilderness,  they  should  lie — no 
one,  unless  he  has  passed  through  a  simi- 
lar scene,  can  conceive  of  the  strange 
tumult  of  my  feelings,  in  which  an  over- 
powering joy  was  predominant. 

I  was  wild  with  exultation  and  excite- 
ment. The  excess  of  happiness  actually 
bordered  on  pam,  and  I  could  find  no  way 
to  give  vent  to  my  struggling  and  pent  up 
sensibilities.  I  laughed  and  cned  'by 
turns,  shouted,  danced,  and  committed  idl 
sorts  of  extravagances.  After  a  while, 
becoming  more  collected,  I  started  on  a 
full  run  for  the  river,  at  a  rate  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  Indian,  and  did 
not  slacken  speed  till  I  found  my  self  near 
its  banks.  I  have  looked  on  many  scenes 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  wild  magnifi- 
cence in  our  own  ana  other  lands,  but  not 


one  of  them  ever  swelled  my  heart  with 
half  the  rapture  I  felt  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
clear  and  placid  waters  of  that  sUver 
stream,  and  cast  my  eye  along  its  wind- 
ing ana  wooded  banks.  It  was  not  dis- 
tance, but  association,  which  lent  enchant^ 
ment  to  <Aa/ view.  I* was  disappointed 
in  not  having  crossed  the  old  Fort  Kear- 
ney road,  and  was  about  to  plunge  into 
tiie  river  and  swim  to  the  opposite  shore, 
where  I  knew  there  was  another  route  to 
the  Fort,  when  I  discovered  the  road  run- 
ning along  the  very  edge  of  the  bank, 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and,  what  was 
more,  there  were  the  f^esh  imprints  of 
hoofs  and  human  fbet  upon  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  rescue  was  changed  to  its  cer- 
tainty. I  was  near  to — I  should  soon  see 
again  my  fellow-men!  The  excitement, 
the  revulsion  of  my  feelings,  perhaps  the 
unoonsck>us  fatigue  I  had  endured,  were 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  sank  fainting  upon 
the  ground.  How  long  I  lay  there,  with- 
out consciousness,  I  know  not — probably 
not  a  great  length  of  time,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  height  of  the  sun. 
When  I  recovered  and  &und  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  I  commenced  to  drag  myself 
along  the  road,  wearily  and  with  the 
sense  of  exhaustion,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fort  I  had  gone  but  a  little  distance 
befbre  I  caught  sight  of  a  camp  about  a 
mile  ahead.  I  quickened  my  pace  and 
soon  was  in  its  midst  My  fijrst  thought 
was  food.  The  pangs  of  hunger,  winch 
I  had  hardly  felt  before,  became  now  per- 
fectly uncontrollable.  I  rushed  up  to  a 
man  who  was  cooking  something  over  a 
fire  kindled  on  the  ground,  kicked  off  the 
hot  cover  of  a  baker  with  my  naked  foot 
and  snatching  the  half-bi^ed  bread  it 
contained,  began  to  devour  it  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  femished  wol£  The  man. 
upon  recovering  from  his  surprise,  not  ex- 
actl;^  comprehending,  in  my  case,  the  ne- 
cessity which  knows  no  law,  and  perhaps 
thinlong  the  loss  of  his  meal  a  rather  seri- 
ous joke,  attempted  to  interfere ;  but^  ex- 
hausted as  I  was  by  abstinence  and  fatigue, 
I  threw  him  from  me  as  easily  as  if  he 
had  been  a  child,  and  kept  on  eating,  try- 
ing to  intimate  to  him,  between  the  month- 
fills,  that  I  might  prove  an  ugly  customer 
if  molested — that  I  had  been  lost,  and 
that  my  funds  (pointing  to  my  money 
belt)  were  at  his  service.  The  whole  en- 
campment, men,  women  and  children, 
were  soon  around  me,  with  wonder,  sus- 
picion, amusement  and  alarm,  depicted  on 
their  feces;  and  well  might  my  sudden 
apparitk>n  have  startled  them,  as  they 
afterwards  confessed  it  did  not  a  little. 
My  wan  and   haggard  looks— my  un- 
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kempt  and  dishevelled  hair — mj  apparel, 
approaching  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
times,  if  not  in  character  yet  certainly  in 
quantity,  consisting  only  of  my  vest  and 
a  torn  and  dirty  shirt — ^my  limbs  lacerat- 
ed by  briers  and  covered  with  blood,  and 
my  feet  swollen  to  an  unusual  size  firom 
treading  on  thorns  and  sharp  stones — 
most  have  made  them  hesitate  whether 
to  set  me  down  as  flesh  and  blood  or 
^  goblin  damned  " — I  certainly  had  come 
to  them  in  a  most  "  questionable  shape." 
However,  when  I  was  able  to  tell  my 
story,  I  experienced  from  them  the  most 
kind  and  hospitable  treatment.  They 
were  a  company  of  Oregon  emigrants, 
who  were  ''laying  over'*  the  Sabbath, to 
recruit  themselves  and  animals.  My  feet 
were  carefully  dressed,  my  hunger  was 
allayed — ^it  could  not  be  satisfied — though 
I  wonder  I  did  not  kill  myself  with  gor- 
mandizing ;  but  thanks  to  a  good  diges- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  faculty, 
I  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the 
quantities  of  bread  and  bacon  which  I  had 
eaten.  I  was  provided  with  a  pair  of 
nether  integuments,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  it  is  true,  but  affording,  at  any 
race,  a  relief  to  my  distressed  modesty. 

After  luxuriating  awhOe  in  the  comfort 
<^  being  found,  and  answering  an  inde- 
finite number  of  questions  about  my  sen- 
-atkms  while  I  was  lost.  I  fell  into  a  train 
'  f  sleepy  reflections,  or  which  I  only  re- 
collect thinking  how  many  more  charms 
there  were  in  the  human  face  divine, 
whether  clean  or  dirty,  handsome  or  ugly, 
old  or  young,  than  in  the  face  of  solitude 
— and  that  there  were  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  Zimmerman  had 
ever  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy ;  from 
which  reflectionis  I  was  roused  by  an  in- 
▼itation  to  retire  for  the  night,  or  day 
rather,  and  soon  found  oblivion  of  all  my 
troubles  in  a  good  feather  bed — taking 
^mine  case"  if  not  "in  mine  own  inn." 
yet  in  my  host's  wagon.  If  ever  I  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  that "  blessed  insti- 
tution" of  sleep,  it  was  then  and  there, 
and  the  way  I  paid  "  attention  to  it^"  for 
the  next  twenty  hours,  or  so^  would  have 
sstonished  old  Morpheus  lumself,  if  he 
were  living  in  these  days.  I  was  at 
length  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a  party, 
heftled  by  one  of  my  own  men,  who,  be- 
coming alarmed  at  my  long  absence,  had 
been  out  searching  for  me  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  had  finally  struck  upon  the 
river. 

I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  distance. 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  point  where  I 
diverged  from  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
military  road,  to  the  place  I  readied  on 


the  old  Fort  Kearney  road,  was  not  more 
than  thirty-five  miles ;  but  the  circuitous 
route  I  took  could  not  have  been  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles— judg- 
ing by  the  time  I  was  out  and  the  spcMl 
with  which  I  travelled.  At  any  rate  it 
was  a  comfortable  stretch,  and  I  can  only 
recommend  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  trifle,  to  make  a  like  excur- 
sion under  the  same  circumstances. 

Dulcie  est  memoria  prceteritcrum 
malcrum,  says  the  adage ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  sketeh  of  the  adven- 
ture I  wrote  at  the  time,  I  have  felt  little 
inclination  to  indulge  in  the  sweets  of  its 
recollection. 

Upon  reaching  the  Fort,  I  found  that 
the  news  of  my  having  been  lost  had  pre- 
ceded me,  and  had  excited  a  general 
alarm.  I  was  greeted  with  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and  found  myself  an  object  of 
no  little  curiosity  and  interest.  Every  one 
congratulated  me  upon  what  was  con- 
sidered an  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
a  frightful  death.  The  commandant  at 
the  post,  Gaptam  Wharton,  of  the  6th 
Infantry,  as  idso  his  estimable  lady,  were 
most  kind  and  friendly  to  me ;  ana  their 
warm  sympathies  and  hearty  hospitalities, 
as  they  were  most  grateful  in  the  recep- 
tion, so  they  have  lost  none  of  their  value 
in  the  remembrance.  They  invited  me  to 
their  house,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
comfort — of  every  luxury  I  might  say — 
of  graceful  attention  and  of  most  delight- 
ful society,  1  soon  almost  forgot  the  perils 
and  sufferings  through  which  I  had  passed, 
or  learned  to  look  back  upon  them  as  a 
disturbed  dreauL 

I  desire  here  to  make  grateful  mention 
of  the  attentions  I  received  from  the  sur^ 
geon  and  chaplain  of  the  Fort,  with  whose 
families  I  formed  a  most  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance. Their  kindness  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

My  health  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affected  by  my  toils  and  privations, 
and  after  the  rest  of  a  few  days  I  was 
as  hearty  again  as  a  buck.  I  should  not 
in  gratitude  forget  to  add,  that  Captain 
Wharton  had  ta  detachment  of  soldiers 
and  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  ready  to 
go  in  <juest  of  me,  in  case  the  various 
companies  of  emigrante  who  were  seeking 
me  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  me  on 
the  very  day  they  did.  I  here  learned 
that  two  other  emigrante  who  had  strayed 
firom  the  road  a  fortnight  before,  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  had  been  lost,  and  tneir  life- 
less remains — ^they  having  been  starved 
to  death — ^had  been  disoovored  by  the 
Indians.  The  Pawnees  and  Gheyennes 
had  also  been  quite  troublesome,  and  had 
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oommitted  sundry  depredatioQS  upon  the 
emigrants — stealing  their  stock  and  kill- 
ing one  man — which  so  recent  occurrences 
did  not  senre  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
on  my  account  Indeed  Captain  W.  had 
heen  obliged  to  send  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  the  principal  village  of  the 
Pawnees,  with  orders  to  lay  it  waste  in 
case  the  fullest  reparation  was  not  ac- 
corded and  the  offenders  brought  to  jus- 
tice. I  afterward  learned  that  the  Indians, 
when  they  saw  the  preparations  made 
against  them,  were  most  willing  to  accede 
to  the  terms  imposed  upon  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  person^  now 
living  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  num- 
bers who  have  returned  from  thence,  to 
whom  the  adventure  I  have  narrated  so 
imperfectly,  and  which  excited  some  little 
interest  at  tiie  time,  will  be  familiar,  and 
who  will  readily  identify  the  writer  as 
the  ^  great  lost,"  if  thc»se  pages  should 
ever  meet  their  eye. 

I  have  often  been  asked  the  questions, 
why  I  did  not  do  this,  and  why  I  did  not 
do  that ;  why  I  did  not  go  Mck  to  the 
Doctor's  camp,  why  I  did  not  fire  off  my 
pistol  to  give  the  alarm^  ^,  &c  To  all 
of  which  1  reply  that  it  is  very  easy  to  do 
this  or  that,  sitting  down  coolly  at  home, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  meet  the  actual 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in 
such  a  case.  I  did  try,  of  course,  to  find 
my  way  back  to  the  Doctor's — I  did 
think  of  my  pistoL  but  I  doubt  if  it  could 
have  been  heard  oeyond  the  reach  of  a 
clear  and  manly  voice;  and^  as  the 
event  afterwards  proved,  the  pistol  was 
useless.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  did  the  best 
I  could,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
would  oe  willing  to  put  himself  in  a 
similar  condition  m  the  confidence  that  he 
could  do  better.  Place  any  man  in  an 
open  field,  blindfold  him.  lead  him  off  a 
few  hundred  yards,  turn  nim  about  three 
or  four  times  to  settle  his  recollections 
and  fix  the  points  of  compass  in  his  mind, 
and  then  let  him  try  to  return  to  his 
starting  place,  and  see  how  far  he  will 
diverge  from  the  right  direction.  M^ 
situatron  was  precisely  the  same  as  this 


when  I  was  first  lost,  added  to  whidi  I 
was  not  fully  aware  of  my  dancer,  and 
did  not  take  the  precautions  I  ottierwise 
might. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Fremont 
or  a  Kit  Carson,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
if  their  skill  and  experience  would  have 
been  of  any  avail,  if  they  had  been  lost 
as  I  was,  in  such  a  country  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, without  sun,  moon  or  stars,  shrub 
or  tree  to  guide  them.  In  one  respect 
they  would  have  doubtless  been  more 
sensible  than  I  was — they  would  not  have 
^t  lost  at  all.  At  any  rate,  I  succeeded 
m  getting  out  at  last,  for  wmch  I  Live  to 
be  thankf\il,  and — "  that's  something." 

I  have  recently  related  this  adventure, 
with  more  of  detail  than  would  be  suit- 
able to  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  to  a  highly 
esteemed  friend,  Captam  Maircy,  o(  the 
U.  S.  Army,  who  has  been  lost  and  fomid 
so  often — so  often  killed  and  brought  to 
life  again,  by  the  newspapers,  during  his 
last  tour  of  exploration  on  the  plains  (an 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  which 
is,  hj  order  of  Congress,  in  the  course  of 
publication),  and  ^o  is  probably  on^  of 
the  best  fix)ntier  men  in  the  oountir ;  and 
I  have  his  testimony  to  the  exceeding  dif- 
ficulty and  peril  of  my  situation^  and  to 
the  perseverance  and  courage  vrluch  re- 
salted  in  my  deUTemH* 

In  concluding  the  narrative  of  this 
personal  adventure,  let  me  give  the  reader, 
who  has  been  interested  enough  to  follow 
it  to  its  termination,  two  words  of  advice. 
The  first  is,  that  if  he  should  ever  have 
the  hardihood  to  undertake  the  toilsome 
and  perilous  journey  to  California  over- 
land, he  should  beware  of  ever  leaving 
his  camp  or  the  road,  without  first  pretty 
well  understanding  how  He  is  to  get  back, 
and  without  having  a  compass  in  hu  pocket 
The  second  is,  not  to  go  by  the  overland 
route  at  alL  It  will  net  pay.  There  is 
nothing  to  compensate  for  the  &tigue,  ex- 
posure, and  expense.  It  is  much  better 
to  cross  the  Isthmus,  to  go  by  way  of 
Nicaragua,  to  make  the  voyage  round  the 
Horn — and  better  than  alL  to  go — in  a 
horn — i.  e.,  Stat  at  Home  I 
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THIS  figo  of  ours  does  not  seem  to  bo 
exactly  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the 
god&thers  who  sto^  foremost  at  its.  bap- 
tism. The  promise  was,  that  the  old 
fiuths  and  enthusiasms  were  to  be  done 
entirelj  away^  and  all  things  were  to  be 
made  new  in  the  clear  light  of  exact  sci- 
ence, and  by  the  strong  hand  of  mechani- 
cal art.  The  French  Encyclopedists  sup- 
posed that  they  were  exhausting  human 
wisdom  in  their  cart-load  of  quartos,  and 
that  after  them  no  sane  man  would  pre- 
sume to  assert  any  conviction  which  the 
fire  senses  could  not  verify,  or  the  calcu- 
lus could  not  prove.  The  whole  problem 
of  the  universe  was  solved  into  the  simple 
&cts  of  matter  and  motion ;  thought  was 
evidently  one  of  the  secretions  of  the 
brain,  fimcy  a  gambol  of  the  blood,  and 
religion  a  device  of  priestcraft,  in  oonspi- 
tmcj  with  the  morbid  humors  of  a  dyspep- 
tic stomach.  The  men  of  letters  in  France, 
who  were  too  sagacious  to  fall  into  such 
bold  atheism,  were  not  much  above  the 
atheists  in  their  interpretation  of  the  reli- 
gious history  of  the  race.  Voltaire,  the 
keenest  of  them  all,  saw  nothing  but  im- 
posture in  the  leaders  of  every  popular 
fiuth ;  and  he  who  soofied  at  the  Divine 
Nazarene  oould  make  nothing  but  a  mag- 
nificent cheat  of  Mahomet)  and  nothing 
but  a  crack-brained  driveller  of  Joan 
d'Aic 

No  men  of  any  intellectual  mark  read 
the  history  of  the  world  in  this  frivolous 
spirit  now.  Even  the  writers  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rhetorical  brilliancy 
and  keen  insight  than  for  any  devout  en- 
thusiasm, treat  religion  as  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  humanity ;  and  when  they 
undertake  to  expose  a  superstition,  they 
carefully  separate  the  pernicious  error  in 
its  composition  from  the  great  sentiment 
of  fidth  with  which  it  has  been  combiued. 
To  say  nothing  of  historians  as  free  as 
Midielet  and  Macaulay,  we  might  show 
that  'even  the  most  cold  and  analytical 
school  of  art  has  learned  reverence  under 
the  guidance  of  Nature,  after  the  manner 
of  its  august  master,  Goethe,  who,  in  his 
'^  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Saint,"  exhibited 
the  devout  affections  as  tenderly  as  if  he 
had  learned  them  at  the  feet  of  Theresa 
or  Zinzendorfl  Does  not  the  best  thought 
in  recent  literature  prepare  us  to  accept 
the  position,  so  well  illustratsd  by  all  the 
creative  ages  and  creative  minds  of  the 
world,  that   the  highest  of  all   power 
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known  by  man  is  that  which  moves  him 
rather  than  that  which  he  himself  moves? 
In  distinguishing  between  genius  and 
talent,  that  sagacious  thinker,  De  Quin- 
oey,  has  defined  the  former  as  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  will  is  passive,  under 
the  influence  of  ideas,  whilst  talent  is  de- 
fined as  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
will  deliberately  does  its  work.  No  hon- 
ored authority  is  needed,  however,  to 
prove,  that  he  who  is  possessed  by  his 
subject  is  above  him  who  boi^ts  of  pos- 
sessing it;. for  any  child  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence at  once,  as  soon  as  he  compares  the 
speaker  or  writer  who  is  all  on  fire  with 
his  subject,  with  him  who  deliberately 
sets  it  forth  as  a  substance  quite  foreign 
to  his  own  soul,  however  much  under  his 
mastery.  This  fact  nves  us  the  key  to 
many  a  strange  problem  in  history,  and 
must  be  kept  in  sight  in  interpreting  our 
own  times.  The  leading  question  to  be 
asked  concerning  a  man  is  not  so  much 
'^  what  plans  does  he  set  in  motion  ?  "  as 
"  what  are  the  powers  that  possess  and 
move  him  ?  "  If  not  by  genius,  certainly 
by  a  power  practically  more  efficient,  the 
world  has  been  governed,  and  is  likely 
still  to  be  governed,  through  the  influence 
of  men  who  are  mastered  by  commanding 
ideas,  and  capable  of  possessing  other 
men  with  the  enthusiasm  which  possesses 
themselves.  We  believe,  that  the  most 
noted  leaders  of  mankind  have  been  moved 
by  a  power  that  seemed  to  them  more 
like  a  visitation  from  above  than  an  inven- 
tion of  their  own,  and  that  even  the  his- 
tory of  conspicuous  delusions,  if  correctly 
wntten,  would  serve  to  illustrate  emotion- 
al capacities,  that  were  created  for  benign 
uses.  The  prophet,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  he  who  speaks  as  he  is  moved — an 
out'teller,  as  well  as  claiming  to  be  a 
foreteller;  and  the  history  of  false  pro- 
phets should  lead  us  to  interpret  reveren- 
tially the  faculty  which  they  pervert,  and 
the  function  which  they  desecrate. 

We  are  going  on  somewhat  quietly  now, 
and  our  civilization  seems  to  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  scientific  fact.  We  build  houses 
and  ships,  we  plant  fields  and  orchards, 
we  plan  roads  and  canals,  we  think  that 
we  have  almost  reduced  social  science  to 
an  exact  law^  and  the  age  of  passion  and 
enthusiasm  is  at  an  end.  Yet  who  will 
presume  to  say  that  there  are  no  deeps 
yet  to  be  opened  in  human  nature,  and 
that  no  new  facts  are  to  transpire  to 
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baffle  ihe  plans  of  the  political  economist? 
Calculation  does  great  things,  but  not  the 
greatest  It  helped  Columbus  in  the  dis- 
4ioverj  of  America,  but  did  not  giro  him 
his  commanding  motiye,  nor  fill  the  New 
World  with  its  master  spirits.  States^ 
men  have  wished  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier that  has  shut  China  against  Christen- 
dom ;  but  no  diplomacy  kindled  the  fire 
that  is  now  consuming  the  Mantchou 
throne,  and  bringing  religious  enthusiasm 
mto  combination  with  the  old  Chinese 
nationality,  to  throw  open  the  gates  of 
that  mysterious  country  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  greatest  events  in  hu- 
man history  bring  their  own  letter  of 
introduction,  and  do  not  ask  men  leave  to 
come  before  they  appear.  Great  follies 
seem  to  follow  something  of  the  same 
law.  Thirty  years  ago,  who  would  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  a  system  so 
monstrous  as  Mormonism  could  prosper 
in  a  country  whose  boast  is  in  its  freedom 
and  light,  and  that  it  would  bring  a  State 
into  our  Union  under  its  own  sway  ?  In 
the  view  of  most  persons,  mesmerism  of 
all  kinds  belongs  to  the  same  category, 
and  the  old  school  of  thinkers  stand  aghast 
at  the  claims  of  judges  and  senators  to 
hold  communication  with  disembodied 
spirits. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  drawn  into 
this  channel  by  reading  a  charming  and 
Instructive  little  volume,  ttom  the  pen 
of  the  learned  and  accomplished  Karl 
Hase,  of  the  University  of  Jena.  It  is  en- 
titled. "  Modem  Prophets^"  *  and  is  made 
up  or  a  few  graphic  historical  papers, 
r^td  at  reunions  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  Jena  and  Weimar.  The  fascinating 
narrative  in  the  text,  with  the  rich  learn- 
ing in  the  accompanying  notes,  gives  the 
book  great  value,  alike  fbr  what  it  teaches 
and  for  what  it  suggests.  Without  being 
trammelled  by  his  pages,  we  will  take 
from  them  some  hints  that  may  throw 
light  on  certain  of  the  illusions  of  our  own 
day.  It  needs  no  great  sagacity  to  draw 
from  the  researches  of  this  profound  church 
historian,  proofs  that  our  America,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  is  not  wholly  different 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Let  our  first  illustration  be  from  France, 
and  fi-om  the  career  of  that  singular  being 
who  is  usually  portrayed  more  as  a  crea- 
ture of  romance  than  as  a  historical  per- 
sonage— Joan  d'Arc.  Fascinating,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  garb  in  which  poetry  has 
arrayed  the  heroic  maiden,  in  the  plain 


guise  of  sober  history,  she  wins  far  more 
upon  our  pity  and  admiration.  The  story 
of  her  conaemnation  and  of  her  posthumous 
acquittal,  with  all  the  legal  documents 
and  historical  memorials  connected  with 
her  career,  recently  published,  for  the 
first  time,  by  Jules  Quicherat,  in  Paris, 
gives  Joanna  a  far  higher  moral  and  jpbiio-' 
sophical  interest,  even,  than  the  splendid 
dntma  by  which  Schiller  so  powerfully 
▼indicated  her  name  from  the  ribaldry  of 
Yoltaire  and  his  school  of  scoffers. 

To  find  the  home  of  the  heroine  who 
was  to  rescue  the  nationalitnr  of  France 
from  the  rapacity  of  Englana.  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  look  to  the  little  village 
of  Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine. 
She  was  bom.  in  141^  of  respectable 
parents,  who  won  a  frugal  livelihood,  by 
their  own  labor,  upon  a  little  land  with  a 
few  cattle.  The  child  was  brought  up 
with  the  other  children  of  the  house  and 
the  village,  and  when  of  sufficient  age, 
she  worked  in  the  field  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  she  sewed  and  spun.  Her  play- 
mates often  joked  hef  upon  her  compas- 
sionate and  devout  sensibility;  yet,  in 
spite  of  their  jokes,  she  would  often  go 
apart  by  herself  in  the  pasture,  as  if  to 
talk  with  Qod.  Her  passion  for  idm»- 
giving  was  so  great  that  she  sometimes 
gave  away  her  father's  property,  and  oc- 
casionally she  resigned  her  own  bed  to  the 
poor,  and  slept  upon  the  hearth.  Small 
was  her  stock  of  leaming,  for  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  her  mother 
taught  her  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  angelus, 
and  the  creed.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a 
most  resolute  devotee,  went  every  morn- 
ing to  mass,  knelt  reverently  at  the  ves- 
per bell,  and  every  Saturday  she  walked 
up  the  woody  hill  above  Domremy  to  the 
chapel  of  the  holy  virgin  of  Vermont,  to 
whom  she  lighted  a  taper,  and,  when  the 
season  allowed,  she  offered  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  She  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
the  strange  appearances  came  to  her  which 
shaped  her  destiny.  She  was  walking  in 
her  Other's  garden  on  a  fast  day,  when 
she  heard  a  voice  coming  in  the  direction 
of  the  church,  and  attended  by  a  great 
brightness.  She  was  at  first  alannefi,  but 
afterwards  became  assured  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  Michael.  An- 
nounced by  him,  St  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret  also  appeared,  and  often  returxH 
ed.  These  saints  told  her  very  simple 
things,  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  child's 
fancies ;  she  was  to  go  from  time  to  time 
to  confession,  and  was  to  be  a  good  girl. 
^ 
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The  little  devotee  dung  npturoufily  to 
this  stolen  communion  with  heaven.  She 
leodved  her  celestial  raests  upon  her 
knees,  with  clasped  hands;  she  kissed  the 
ground  which  they  touched ;  she  wept  at 
thdr  departure,  and  crowned  their  statues 
in  the  churclL  Before,  she  had  taken 
pleasure  in  dancing  with  the  villagers, 
every  spring-time,  about  the  old  beech 
tree — the  &iry  beech  near  the  chapel  of 
the  Lady  of  Vermont ;  but  after  that  vist- 
tation,  she  forsook  the  old  sports,  and 
would  not  sanction  an  amusement  that 
had  grown  out  of  a  heathen  superstition. 
No  girlish  love  affiur  appears  ever  to  have 
touched  her  heart,  although  a  subject  so 
much  talked  of  by  the  village  maidens 
was  DO  stranger  to  her  thoughts,  and  she 
kept  her  virgin  freedom  only  by  the  most 
decided  refusal  of  all  overtures,  maintaixH 
ing  that  the  two  saints  had  received  her 
vow  of  viiginity,  and  had  promised  to  lead 
her  to  Paradise  if  she  icept  the  vow. 
Schiller  has  departed  from  the  truth  of 
history  in  ascribing  a  romantic  passion  to 
his  heroine,  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
pleasantly  defended  this  fiction  on  the 
sround  Uiat  those  gentlemen,  the  poets, 
had  a  right,  like  the  Creator,  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  Ease  well  re- 
plies that  the  Creator,  who  made  all 
things  from  the  beginning,  understands 
also  what  poetry  is,  and  that  the  real 
Maid  of  Orleans  has  fought  a  much 
severer  battle  in  her  own  heart  than  the 
maiden  of  the  romantic  tragedy,  and  her 
late  is  stOl  more  tragia 

Turn  from  this  picture  of  rural  inno- 
cence, and  look  at  the  fearful  strifes  that 
were  rending  France.  The  storm  that 
swept  over  the  nation  was  at  last  to  reach 
the  gentle  lily  that  bloomed  unseen  in 
that  quiet  vale.  A  constant  quarrel  be- 
tween France  and  England  had  been  kept 
alive  by  the  &ct  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, as  Dukes  of  Normandy,  were  vassals 
of  the  French  crown,  and  were  constantly 
tempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  sovereign- 
ty by  the  sword.  Driven  from  the  very 
field  of  their  noted  victories,  and  crowded 
into  afi)w  strongholds  on  the  sea-coast 
by  the  rising  spirit  of  French  nationality, 
the  English  were  led  to  revive  all  their 
old  hopes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king, 
and  the  discord  of  the  royal  family,  ot 
Frsnoe.  At  last  Paris  was  oocuni^  by 
English  troops ;  and  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  the  feeble  old  king  the  Dauphin 
was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  excluded  from  the 
throne,  which  was  made  over  to  the  ELine 
of  England,  as  the  rightful  heir.    The  end 


of  the  Empire  of  the  Lilies  seemed  near, 
and  France  to  be  destined  to  become 
EngHsh,  without  any  native  sovereign. 
Soon  after,  the  feeble  old  king  died,  Hen- 
ry v.  of  England  was  also  taken  away, 
and  his  son,  Henry  YI.,  an  infant  of  nine 
months,  ^  pi^laimed  SoTei«ign  of 
France  and  England,  under  the  regencY 
of  his  uncle.  The  north  of  Fraqoej  with 
Paris,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  Burgundi- 
an  nobility,  saw  in  toe  dominion  of  the 
English  the  end  of  strife ;  but  the  south, 
the  country  people,  and  a  part  of  the  no- 
bility, stood  by  the  lineal  heir,  Charles 
YIL,  and  by  the  old  nationality.  It  was 
a  dark  day  for  France.  A  single  fact  is 
enough  to  state.  The  people  of  Paris 
broke  into  the  prisons,  murdered  all  the 
prisoners^  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand, and  in  one  winter  night  the  wolves 
came  into  the  streets  of  the  city  and  de- 
voured the  carcasses. 

At  this  time  Joan  d'Arc  grew  up,  and 
shared  all  the  loyalty  so  characteristic  of 
her  village.  There  was  only  one  villager 
there  who  fevored  the  Burgundian  feo- 
tlon ;  and  the  Maid  confessed  afterwards 
that  she  would  have  liked  to  break  his 
head,  if  it  had  pleased  God.  It  is  not 
clear  at  precisely  what  time  she  received 
the  call  to  devote  herself  to  the  nation ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  remark- 
able character  of  the  alleged  communica- 
tions which  came  to  her.  The  archangel 
told  her,  she  thought,  in  the  most  explicit 
way,  that  Qod  has  great  compassion  for 
the  French  people — that  she  was  to  be  a 
good  child,  and  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their 
king.  Her  saints  fuieo  offered  to  open  the 
way.  Weeping,  she  said:  *^Iam  but  a 
poor  maiden,  and  know  nothing  of  riding 
or  of  war."  The  saints  replied  that  ^e 
was  to  go  to  Yaucouleurs,  where  she 
would  find  a  captain  of  the  royal  army, 
who  would  lead  her  to  the  king.  She 
afterwards  said  that  she  did  not  speak  of 
these  voices  to  any  one  in  Domremy,  al- 
though it  was  not  forbidden  her.  Enough 
of  what  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  how- 
ever, escaped  her  Bps  to  alarm  her  father, 
and  probably  to  make  him  dream  about 
her  going  away  with  soldiers — an  idea 
which  struck  the  old  man  with  such  hor- 
ror, that  he  declared  to  his  son,  that  he 
would  sooner  have  her  drowned.  By 
stratagem  she  at  last  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Yaucouleurs  with  her  uncle,  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  his  sick 
wife.  The  uncle  first,  however,  named 
her  project  to  the  king's  captain  thera 
who  told  him  to  give  the  jade  a  couple  or 
good  boxen  ears,  and  send  her  home  to 
her  father.    But  she  was  not  to  be  d^ 
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terred;  and,  fbllowing  ber  ande  to  the 
place,  in  the  plain  red  dress  of  a  peasant 

S'rl,  she  formally  demanded  of  the  captahi 
s  escort  to  the  king,  since  the  Lord 
would  secure  to  him  the  throne.  Still 
repulsed,  she  remained  with  a  citizen's 
wife,  wiUi  whom  she  went  daily  to  mass. 
Her  devout  life  and  enthusiastic  confidence 
gradually  won  belierers  within  her  little 
circle.  She  said — ^  I  must  to  the  Dau- 
phin, although  I  would  much  rather  sit 
with  my  poor  mother  and  spin — for  the 
King  or  heaven  has  intrusted  me  with 
this  mission,  and  by  Mid-Lent  I  must  be 
with  the  Dauphin,  even  if  I  creep  along 
on  my  knees.''  Old  legends  of  the  salva- 
tion of  France  by  a  woman  of  Lorraine 
came  to  strengthen  her  conviction,  and  to 
add  to  the  excitement,  which  went  so  for 
that,  somewhat  to  her  amusement,  she 
was  thought  by  some  of  the  people  to  be 
a  witch.  Joanna,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  captain  to  attend  her  to  the 
Dauphin ;  and  she  returned  Co  her  uncle, 
but  found  no  peace.  Again  she  came  to 
Vaucouleurs,  and  agam  in  vain.  She  in- 
duced her  uncle  to  go  with  her  on  foot  to 
the  royal  camp ;  but  it  occurred  to  her  on 
the  way,  that  she  could  not  be  received 
at  court  without  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion fit>m  home,  and  she  went  back  to 
Vaucouleurs.  The  faith  in  her  divine 
mission  so  grew,  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
sought  her  aid  in  a  mortal  sickness,  when 
she  said  that  nothing  was  revealed 'to  her 
upon  that  point — yet  she  would  pray  for 
his  recovery ;  and  she  demanded  his  son 
and  troops  to  lead  her  to  France.  Fmally, 
two  noblemen  volunteered  to  conduct  her 
to  the  king,  and  the  captain  consented. 
**  Come  what  may ! "  he  said  as  he  took 
his  departure.  He  had  given  her  a  sword, 
and  her  adherents  had  provided  her  with 
a  horse  and  with  the  dress  of  a  knight. 
She  kept  her  calm  confidence  during  the 
dangerous  journey,  through  a  hostile  re- 
gion ;  wished  to  stop  to  hear  mass ;  and  on 
tiie  eleventh  day,  shortly  before  reaching  the 
camp,  she  heard  three  masses  before  the 
image  of  her  saints,  and  sent  word  to  the 
king,  at  Chinon,  of  her  approach.  It  was 
doubted  whether  his  Majesty  could  with 
propriety  receive  an  adventurer  like  this 

girl ;  but  his  despair  of  human  help  forced 
im  to  rely  upon  preternatural  aid ;  and 
Joanna,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  Loire, 
and  entered  the  public  street,  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  cry  that  a  young  shepherd- 
ess, sent  by  Qod,  had  come  to  free  Orleans, 
and  to  lead  the  king  to  Rheims.  After 
three  days'  consultation  and  examina- 
tion, she  was  admitted  to  the  castle  of 
Chinon,  and  knelt  before  the  king.    He 


had  stood  aside  to  test  her  prophetic  gifl 
and  when  she  knelt  before  hun  he  pointea 
to  one  of  the  lords  in  the  great  nail  of 
audience,  and  said — "  That  is  the  king." 
She  replied — "  By  my  God,  noble  prince, 
you  are  he,  and  none  other."  Upon  this, 
the  king  asked  her  name.  <*  Noble  Dau- 
phin, I  am  called  Joanna  the  Maiden,  and 
the  Lord  of  heaven  bids  you,  through  me. 
to  be  crowned  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  and 
be  a  lieutenant  of  the  Ring  of  heaven, 
who  is  the  true  King  of  France.  God  has 
pitpr  upon  you  and  your  people,  because 
Samt  lx>uis  and  Charles  the  Great  are 
upon  their  knees  before  Him,  and  pray 
for  you." 

Joanna  stood  bravely,  and  often  an- 
swered very  smartly  the  questions  of  the 
University,  and  Parliament  of  Poictiers, 
to  whom  the  king  referred  her  claims, 
and  the  very  dignitaries  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  whole  affidr  the  merest  fan- 
tasy, said  after  the  interview  that  she  was 
surely  a  marvellous  creature  of  God. 
One  eye-witness  testifies  that  she  appear^ 
ed  at  Court  as  if  bom  there,  whilst  an- 
other asserts  that  she  seemed  as  humble 
as  a  shepherd  girl.  Both  witnesses  agree 
in  the  opinion  that,  respecting  her  mission, 
her  speech  was  grand  and  noble ;  but 
otherwise  it  was  that  of  a  poor  child  of 
the  people.  She  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
this  time,  and  if  we  may  venture  to  com- 
plete the  traits  drawn  from  authentic 
sources  by  the  less  authenticated  testimony 
of  an  ancient  statue,  she  was  rather  large 
for  her  sex,  very  strong,  yet  slender  and 
delicate  in  shape,  countenance  pleasant, 
complexion  uniform  and  very  pale,  eyes 
large  and  almond-shaped,  the  apple  of  the 
eye,  light  brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  in 
expression  somewhat  melancholy,  but  un- 
speakably lovely,  the  forehead  of  mode- 
rate height,  the  nose  straight  and  a  little 
thin,  the  lips  finely  cut  and  red,  the  hol- 
low between  the  lower  lip  and  chin  strong- 
ly marked,  rich  chestnut  brown  hair,  put 
back  over  the  temples,  fell  upon  the  white 
neck,  but  was  cut  rounding  in  the  knight- 
ly fashion. 

Such  was  the  fair  creature  who  went 
forth  in  mailed  armor  to  fight  the  battles 
of  France  against  an  enemy  whose  hate 
had  grown  with  centuries,  and  whose  in- 
vading force  was  now  strengthened  by 
French  factions.  At  Blois  she  unfurled 
her  banner,  and  the  great  host  there  as- 
sembled were  tnfiamed  with  new  enthusi- 
asm, as  they  saw  upon  its  pure  white 
folds  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  two  angels 
kneeling  with  lilies  on  each  side,  and  un- 
derneath, the  inscription,  Jesus  Maria. 
The  way  towards  Orleans  lay  by  the 
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banks  of  the  Loire,  throagh  that  garden 
of  France,  in  the  rery  bloom  of  spring ; 
and  preceded  by  chanting  priests,  and 
escorting  large  herds  of  cattle  for  victual- 
ling the  dty,  the  army  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  peaceful  pilgrimage.  What  poet 
could  create  a  scene  more  expressive  of 
whatever  was  noblest  and  fairest  in  those 
old  ages  of  chivalry  and  devotion !  It  was 
but  the  fiuth  of  the  times  incarnated  in 
one  whose  sex  and  purity  every  Ave 
Maria  had  taught  the  people  to  adore  ;  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  prevalent  Mary-wor- 
ship carried  from  the  sanctuary  into  the 
camp,  and  stirring  the  fiercest  of  passions 
by  the  gentlest  of  affections.  Need  we 
say  that  this  vision  of  light  must  go  out 
in  darkness,  and  that  nothing  but  a  per- 
petual miracle  could  keep  a  human  crea- 
ture upon  the  ethereld  height  where  Joan- 
na stood  ?  The  story  of  her  destiny  is 
too  familiar  to  repeat  Soon  Orleans 
called  her  its  deliverer,  and  there,  and  in 
other  cities  in  quick  succession,  the  lilies 
of  France  waved  loyally  from  towers  so 
lately  insulted  by  the  invader's  flag.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Maid  insisted 
upon  pushing  to  Rheims ;  she  stood  with 
her  banner  by  the  altar  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  was  first  to  kneel  at 
his  feet  after  he  received  the  crown.  This 
was  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  This 
simple  girl  of  Domremy  was  now  the 
foremost  personage  of  France,  and  history 
itself  plays  the  artist  in  telling  us  that 
her  &ther,  and  brother,  and  uncle  were 
witnesses  of  her  honors,  contrasting  thus 
by  their  presence  the  splendors  of  the 
Court  with  the  simplicity  of  her  native 
home. 

As  rapidly  as  her  success  her  downfall 
came.  Who  does  not  know  of  her  rash 
attack  upon  Paris,  the  misgivings  that 
began  to  question  her  inspiration,  and  the 
aeries  of  disastera  ending  in  her  capture 
at  Compiegne,  and  her  execution  in  1431. 
Never  did  grim  inquisitors  doom  to  death 
a  fiurer  victim  by  baser  arts ;  and  never 
did  a  holier  light  shine  out  from  the 
crackling  fires  of  a  martyr's  pile,  than 
when  this  lily  of  France  was  cast  into  the 
flames.  The  attendant  priest  heard  her, 
as  the  fire  was  doing  its  deadly  work,  in- 
voke her  saints — ^ai^  her  last  word  was 
her  Saviour's  ilame.  The  cross  afterwards 
planted  upon  the  place  of  execution  at 
Kouen  was  a  fitting  memorial  of  her 
self-sacrifice,  and  of  the  penitence  of  her 
murderers. 

Never  more  interest  was  attached  to 
the  character  of  Joan  d'Arc,  as  a  phi- 
losophical study,  than  now.  It  is  very 
easy  to  odl  her  a  half-crazy  enthusiast. 


and  set  down  her  story  in  the  vulgar 
annals  of  superstition.     But  the  candor 
and  good  sense  of  our  age  seeks  a  worthi- 
er solution,  and  no  fair-minded  student  of 
history  is  willing  to  allow  so  interesting  a 
chapter  to  pass  by  without  connecting  its 
lessons  wiUi  some  traits  of  our  common 
nature.    The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  a  hu- 
man creature  like  ourselves,  and  the  mind 
which  in  her  was  so  strangely  moved  was 
essentially  the  same  organ  that  we  pos> 
sess.    That  she  was  an  impostor  no  sane 
thinker  will  now  assert,  for  it  would  be 
far  more  remarkable  for  an  ignorant,  sen- 
sitive girl  to  carry  out  such  an  imposture 
in  the  camp  and  Court,  at  the  altar,  and 
even  at  the  stake,  than  to  have  received 
the  supernatural  commission  which  she 
claimed.    Nor  do  we  explain  the  chief 
fact  in  her  career  when  we  ascribe  her  in- 
fluence over  France  to  the  force  of  reli- 
gious and  martial  enthusiasm,  so  inflamed 
by  her  pretensions  or  her  &ith.   She  her- 
SBlf  is  the  great  problem,  and  we  cannot 
settle  it  without  some  due  recognition  of 
the  emotional  powers  of  our  nature  in 
connection  with  religious  influences.    No- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  she  thought 
she  saw  visions  and  heard  voices  which 
moved  her  to  her  most  conspicuous  acts. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were 
external  objects  corresponding  with  those 
vows  and  visions ;  but  that  such  impres- 
sions as  she  insisted  upon  declaring  were 
actually  made  upon  her  perceptive  organs. 
Before    her    inquisitors,   when    severely 
threatened,  she  sometimes  wavered  in  as- 
serting this;   but  her  misgiving  at  last 
wholly  ceased,  and  in  prison  and  at  the 
stake  she  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
communications.     Now  we  do  not  feel 
bound  to  explain  all  the  stranse  experi- 
ences of  the  soul  any  more  than  the  strange 
phenomena  of  Nature,  and  we  are  ready  to 
allow  that  there  are  many  dark  nooks 
and  comers  in  the  human  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  doctors  and  metaphysicians.    We 
may  nevertheless  connect  Joanna's  visita- 
tions with  those  of  a  large  dass  of  minds 
similarly  constituted,  and  who  are  still  to 
be  found.   The  old  devotees  thought  little 
of  hearing  voices  and  of  seeing  visions  in 
the  open  day,  and  a  man  of  exact  science 
like  Swedenborg  could  be  as  familiar  with 
the  people  of  his  day-dream  land  as  wfth 
his  acquaintance  in  the  street  or  social 
circle,  noting  down  the  words  of  Plato  or 
Luther  as  readily  as  his  own  table-talk. 
It  is  very  clear  that  if,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  system,  external  objects  are 
needed  to  act  upon  the  nerves  of  sight  and 
hearing,  there  may  be  an  extraordinary 
state  of  the  system  in  which  internal 
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convictions  or  emotions  convey  external 
impressions,  or  affect  the  organs  of  sense 
precisely  like  external  objects.  There  is 
no  more  decided  illustration  of  this  fact 
tlian  the  case  of  the  English  artist,  Blake, 
who  died  in  1812.  In  youth  liis  powers 
had  been  severely  tasked,  and  through 
life  his  days  were  given  to  the  most  en- 
grossing labor.  His  ideal  faculty,  so  little 
exercised  by  the  drudgery  of  engraving 
an4  ordinary  painting,  would  revel  in  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  he  hurried  to  the  inter- 
view with  his  pnantasmal  guests,  by  the 
sea-shore,  as  eagerly  as  a  bon  tfivant  goes 
to  his  boon  companions.  He  met  the 
shades  of  Pindar^  V  irgil,  Dante^  and  Mil- 
ton, and  so  distinct  was  the  impression 
upon  his  senses,  that  he  frequentijr  made 
sketches  of  their  features. — and  in  one 
case  he  wrote  down  a  poem  dictated  to 
him  bv  Milton — a  poem  not  extant  in 
Milton's  lifetime,  and  apparently  bearing 
the  same  relatioirto  his  muse  that  would 
be  expected  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  recent  issue  of  poetry  and  prose  from 
the  mighty  spirits  that  wait  upon  the 
rapping  conclave.  In  another  instance  he 
saw  the  form  of  the  hero  Wallace,  and 
while  sketching  him,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  shade  of  Edward  I.,  who  disap- 
peared too  soon  to  admit  ot  a  complete 
sketch,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  with 
the  Scotch  hero's  portrait.  This  artist's 
experience  certainly  illustrates  a  law  of 
the  human  constitution,  of  which  every 
day-dreamer  has  some  slight  knowledge, 
and  it  enables  us  to  explain  without  mir- 
acle Joanna's  voices  and  visions  of  angels 
and  saints.  The  thought  that  so  haunted 
her  mind  may  have  projected  itself  before 
her  senses  in  the  form  of  the  saint  nearest 
her  affections.  Bred  up  in  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  ancient  loyalty,  her  devo- 
tion may  have  been  influenced  by  the  fa- 
miliar legend  that  a  woman  of  Lorraine 
was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France ;  and 
her  nerves,  so  delicate  from  her  habits  of 
&sting,may  have  readily  lent  their  service 
to  her  fancy,  like  the  chemist's  silvered 
plate  presented  to  the  play  of  the  solar  light. 
She  did  not  claim  preternatural  ^dance 
upon  all  subjects ;  out  only  in  what  con- 
cef  ncd  her  main  duty  to  France,  and  the 
salvation  of  her  soul.  If  in  many  points 
her  alleged  visitants  lefl  her  in  darKness, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  some  of  their  pre- 
dictions and  promises  were  remarkably 
fulfilled.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however, 
the  fact  that  their  communications  tumea 
upon  one  commanding  idea,  and  all  the 
power  of  her  contagious  enthusiasm  would  ' 
therefore  tend  to  turn  promise  into  pro- 


phecy by  securing  the  result  indicated, 
llase  sagaciously  remarks  that  this  angel 
— this  Saint  Catherine — is  her  own  high 
soul  unconscious  of  itself,  like  the  damon 
of  Socrates ;  hence  she  was  led  by  her 
counsels,  and  she  said  very  naively  of  her 
saints — "  I  am  always  of  their  opinion." 
We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  many 
instances  of  wonderfiil  presentiment  which 
history  and  biography  record.  With  all 
our  explanation  of  Joanna's  mission  upon 
the  ground  of  known  principles,  she  re- 
mains still  a  wonderful  creature  of  God, 
and  an  aureola  of  mystical  light  still  lin- 
gers about  her  head.  We  understand 
enough  of  her  to  claim  a  place  for  her 
amon^  the  daughters  of  men,  and  to  dis^ 
cem  m  her,  traits  that  are  acting  still 
upon  the  destinies  of  our  race.  Her 
career  proves  how  hiuch  stronger  the 
emotions  are  than  the  calculating  under- 
standing, and  that  still,  as  of  old,  *^out  of 
the  heart* are  the  issues  of  life."  She  was 
not  a  perfect  saint  without  human  temper 
and  foibles.  She  had  her  little  fits  of 
pettishness.  and  could  sometimes  scold, 
like  others  of  her  sex,  railing  at  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  set  of  God-dams,  as  she  usually 
called  them,  and  threatening  to  kill  the 
Hussites  in  a  bunch  if  they  did  not  return 
to  the  true  faith.  It  is  precisely  this  na- 
tural impulsiveness — this  mingling  of 
childish  naivete  with  heroic  inspiration — 
that  gives  her  the  chief  hold  upon  our 
wonder  and  admiration. 

Our  idea  would  be  fitly  carried  out  by 
adding  to  this  sketch  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  some  description  of  two  characters 
unlike  her,  and  unlike  each  other  except 
in  the  point  of  their  reputation  as  prophetic 
leaders.  We  mean  Savonarola,  whose 
majestic  presence  so  long  saved  Florence 
from  aristocratic  oppression  and  demo- 
cratic license,  and  who  under  his  monkish 
garb  bore  to  the  scaffold  in  1498  the  seeds 
of  religious  liberty  which  Luther  after- 
wards planted  broadcast  among  the  na- 
tions ;  «nd  to  step  forward  nearly  a  half 
century  in  time  and  to  descend  infinitely 
in  the  moral  scale,  we  mean  also  John  of 
Leyden,  the  tailor  prophet  and  king  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  who,  amid 
his  seraglio  of  sixteen  wives,  mingled  a  sin- 
cere fanaticism  with  the  most  monstrous 
self-indulgence,  and  like  the  Apostles  of 
Mormonism,  sent  out  disciples  to  summon 
the  world  to  allegiance  from  a  court  rival- 
ling the  Turk's  in  licentiousness.  But  we 
cannot  enter  into  these  subjects  now  with- 
out going  beyond  our  limit,  and  we  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  our  purpose  and 
illustrate  its  main  idea. 

When  we  read  these  and  the  like  p«8- 
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of  history,  we  Are  yei;^  apt  to  oon- 

Satulate  ourselves  upon  living  in  these 
ys  of  common  sense,  when  the  rule  of 
reason  has  set  all  such  hallucinations 
aside.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure  of  our  ex- 
emption ;  we  may  have  a  madness  of  our 
own,  even  in  the  absorbing  passion  with 
which  our  shrewd  schemers  pursae  what 
to  them  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  we 
doubt  yery  much  if  one  of  our  keenest 
money  kings  could,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  true  wisdom,  make  out  a 
clearer  proof  of  sani^  than  any  of  the 
mystical  dreamers  of  the  old  days  of 
sup^stition.  He,  certainly,  who  is  so 
busy  with  gettine  a  livmg  as  never 
to  have  time  to  live,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  haunted  with  visions  of  gold 
and  merchandise  which  exist  merely  in 
his  &ncy,  whose  soul  is  shut  out  from  the 
great  realities  that  sages  have  loved,  has 
httle  right  to  make  merry  at  his  fellow- 
madmen  who  have  made  the  noble  mis- 
take of  losing  sight  of  things  present  in 
their  dreams  of  the  worlds  unseen.  If 
we  could  catch  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Wall-street  type  of  worldly  wisdom,  who 
lives  among  fimcies  of  the  financial  kind, 
sod  have  ms  claims  to  sanity  tried  before 
Rhadamanthus,  in  comparison  with  one  of 
the  old  monks  who  entertained  angels 
or  exorcised  devils,  we  should  be  little 
disposed  to  bet  on  the  Wall-street  side. 
Surely  we  have  our  own  madness,  and 
liammon  is  the  god  whogives  the  afflatus 
to  the  new  divination.  We  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  it  yet,  nor  can  any  man  tell 
how  far  the  hallucination  of  the  dominant 
materialism  may  go  until  the  reaction 
begins,  and  perhaps  some  new  age  of 
enthusiasm  leads  off  the  future  of  our 
rue. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  with 
stating  it,  we  end  our  prosing.    He  is  a 


happy  man  whose  mind  at  the  'outset  of 
his  career  is  so  possessed  by  a  true,  brave 

Eurpose  that  it  moves  him  to  the  last^  and 
eneath  all  his  thoughts  and  plans,  shapes 
and  exalts  his  whole  future.  That  is  the 
best  education  which  most  duly  recognizes 
this  truth,  and  aims  to  train  youUi  not 
merely  to  act  truly  but  to  be  truly  acted 
upon,  by  looking  as  well  to  the  uncon- 
scious motive  springs  as  to  the  conscious 
.and  deliberate  plans  of  conduct  A  far 
higher  place  must  be  given  to  the  emo- 
tions and  imagination,  those  powers  that 
have  an  almost  prophetic  function  in  our 
destiny,  and  which  can  lift  us  to  the 
heavens  or  dra^  us  to  the  dust.  Prepos- 
sessed by  true  ideals,  the  chamber  of  im- 
agery filled  with  forms  of  beauty  and 
wisdom,  the  afiections  pervaded  by  a  noble 
love,  and  the  whole  soul  trained  in  true 
relations  with  the  divine  kingdom,  our 
rising  youth  ma;^  unite  the  fervor  of  those 
old  centuries  with  the  keen  science  and 
the  mighty  art  of  our  time.  Sagacious 
men  may  have  Savonarola's  prophet-liira 
fire  without  any  surrender  of  their  reason* 
able  hope  for  humanity  to  wild  dreams  of 
the  fifth  monarchy  on  earth,  and  fair 
women  may  keep  il  the  sobriety  of  their 
judgment  and  the  propriety  of  their  sex 
without  falling  short  of  the  high  hearted 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  receptivity  that 
gave  such  fascination  and  power  to  Joanna 
of  Arc  If  the  guides  of  education  who 
hold  the  future  of  Christendom  in  their 
hands,  do  not  make  more  account  of  the 
ministry  of  the  emotions  and  the  imagina- 
tion, it  may  be  that  the  power  of  these 
faculties  will  be  illustrated  upon  a  grand 
scale  in  a  much  baser  form,  and  some 
John  of  Leyden  catching  the  passions  of 
the  age,  may  mingle  war,  lust,  and  avarice 
mto  a  new  fanaticism,  of  which  the  Mor- 
mon prophet  is  but  the  tame  precursor. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  ARTIST. 


IN  my  childhood  I  was  very  intimate 
with  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman — my 
uncle  John — which  hung  in  our  parlor. 
This  parlor  was  not  often  used,  for  we 
always  sat  in  the  kitchen,  unless  we  had 
company  ;  but  I  stole  in  there  every  day 
to  gaze  upon  that  interesting  countenance. 
What  particularly  gratified  me  was  the 
blueness  of  the  eyes,  the  very  long  eye- 
lashes, each  one  separately  painted— just 
like  life — and  the  way  in  which  the  dimple 
in  the  chin  was  shaded;  so  that  it  seemed 


as  if  I  could  put  my  finger  into 'it.  I 
tried  to  do  so  several  times,  and  ran  some 
risk  of  making  a  serious  hole  in  the  can- 
vas. 

In  this  portrait  art  first  dawned  upon 
me;  but  to  my  boyish  eyes  it  seemed 
to  shine  in  its  full  glory,  when  I  went 
one  afternoon  with  my  mother  to  take 
tea  with  her  finend,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I 
could  scarcely  pay  any  attention  to  the 
cakes  and  preserves  placed  before  me,  so 
bewildered  with  delight  was  I  by  a  pio- 
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tore  of  Jephthah  meeting;  his  daugh- 
ter, wliich  hung  opposite.  Jephthah,  in  a 
Tcry  plumy  helmet,  starting  back  on  Tery 
strong  legs,  I  thought  very  express ve  of 
a  father's  feelings.  His  tall  daughter, 
arrayed  in  a  lilac  mantle,  and  pink  dress 
with  a  long  train,  immediately  became  my 
ideal  of  unattainable  female  beauty.  The 
attendant  damsel,  with  her  willowy  figure 
and  white  dress,  I  thought  extremely 
pretty  also ;  I  knew  a  slender  little  girl 
who  wore  a  white  dress  and  blue  sash  to 
church,  whom  she  looked  very-  much 
like. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  fine  drawing  of 
this  picture  on  our  bam  door.  Jephthah 
was  drawn  in  a  black  tunic,  with  red 
chalk  legs.  The  daughter's  mantle  was 
stained  lilac  with  iris-petals,  her  train  pink 
with  rose  ditto.  The  maiden  was  drawn 
in  white  chalk  with  bewitching  grace.  I 
could  not  make  Jephthah  stand  very  firm- 
ly on  his  legs,  and  start  back  at  the  same 
time ;  but  Miss  Jephthah's  train  gave  great 
steadiness  and  composure  to  her  figure. 
This  spirited  sketch  was  the  admiration 
of  all  the  neighboring  boys,  and  they 
came  every  day  for  me  to  draw  them  in 
warlike  positions,  to  represent  Jephthah's 
army  standing  around  him.  One  day  I 
made  a  hasty  sketch  of  my  dog,  Skyblue, 
in  his  favorite  attitude,  and.  stepping  back 
to  mark  the  effect,  found  he  was  biting 
the  heels  of  Jephthah.  How  the  boys 
laughed !  I  made  a  new  drawing  of  the 
anguished  lather,  and  greatly  improved 
upon  the  hands,  spreading  them  out  like 
Mr.  Flamdown's,  when  he  was  giving  the 
parting  blessing  to  his  congregation,  only 
opening  the  fingers  wider  to  express  con- 
sternation. 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  brought  an 
artist,  who  was  boarding  at  his  house,  to 
look  at  my  frescoes.  He  laughed,  and 
told  me  if  I  would  come  to  his  room,  he 
would  paint  Jephthah  for  me.  With  a 
feeling  approaching  awe  I  watehed  him 
conjuring  into  life  the  well-known  forms. 
Tet  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
result  I  thought  Jephthah's  figure  was 
not  thrown  back  enough  to  express  his 
emotion  with  sufiScicnt  force,  and  that 
the  daughter  had  lost  much  of  hef  queen- 
liness  with  her  train.  The  damsel  who 
followed  was  no  longer  white,  and  did  not 
look  in  the  least  like  Fanny  Ann. 

Mr.  Ochre  went  away  the  next  day, 
but  left  mc  a  few  paints  and  brushes,  and 
told  me  if  I  would  come  to  New- York  in 
the  winter,  he  would  teach  me  something. 
This  now  became  the  height  of  my  ambi- 
tion; and  I  tried  to  devise  schemes  by 
whidi  I  could  earn  a  little  money  to  pay 


my  board  there.  ''I  ooold  live  out  at 
some  farmer's,  and  eaHi  good  wages  by 
my  labor,"  I  told  my  mother, — I  was  just 
twelve  years  old. 

She  smiled,  and  told  me  they  would 
only  give  me  my  "clothes. 

"  I  can  draw,  and  sell  my  drawings." 

She  smiled  again. 

"  Well,  then,  after  I  have  improved  n 
little,  I  can  take  portraits,  and  be  paid 
for  them." 

She  smiled  approvingly  this  time,  and 
I  felt  that  my  way  lay  open  before  me. 

I  wished  to  run  directly  to  Fanny  Ann's 
house — into  which  I  had  never  yet  enter- 
ed— and  ask  her  to  sit  to  me ;  but  I  felt 
a  little  timid  about  it.  I  might  not  take 
a  good  likeness,  and  she  would  laugh  at 
me— girls  did  laugh  so!  I  had  better 
take  private  sketches  of  her  at  church  in 
the  hymn-books,  I  thought,  and  practise 
upon  my  mother  first,  who  immediately 
proposed  putting  on  her  black  silk  dress, 
which  she  had  worn  for  the  last  ten 
years  on  state  occasions ;  but  her  every- 
day short-gown  would  be  more  pictur- 
esque, I  thought  She  could  not  be  quite 
reconciled  to  this.  The  villagers  were 
accustomed  to  the  black  silk,  and  she 
thought  it  due  to  them  and  to  me  that 
she  should  be  taken  in  it  However,  the 
portrait  was  painted  in  the  short-gown ; 
but  the  villagers  never  saw  much  of  it 
It  was  not  considered  a  very  good  like- 
ness, for  somehow  I  got  a  dark  frown 
about  the  eyes,  and  a  very  dejected  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth.  My  mother 
never  frowned,  and  looked  particularly 
smiling  while  I  was  painting  her. 

I  had  a  hard  time  of  it  that  winter :  so 
nuiny  brave  designs  launched  forth  upon 
the  tide  of  hope,  and  run  aground  upon 
unknown  bars.  In  the  summer  Mr. 
Ochre  came  again  and  taught  me  how  to 
steer  my  way  better.  He  told  me  that 
faces  should  not  appear  to  be  pasted  flat 
to  the  canvas,  and  that  a  dark  outline  all 
round  them  was  not  perfectly  true  to  na- 
ture ;  that  lips  were  not  exactly  vermil- 
ion, nor  cheeks  pure  lake ;  and  eyes  were 
not  made  of  stone;  that  shadows  were 
not  a  distinct  feature  of  the  face ;  and 
lights  did  not  consist  entirely  of  white 
paint  I  learned  a  wonderful  deal  from 
him  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  having  painted  • 
many  portraits  of  the  worthy  people  about 
me,  which  sold  for  two  dollars  a  piece, 
and  scraped  together  a  little  money,  I 
went  to  New- York  in  the  winter  with  a 
bounding  heart — perfectly  conscious  that 
I  was  the  great  American  genius. 

The  first  thing  I  did  in  New-York, 
after  settling  myself  in  the  little  attie 
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room  Mr.  Odire  had  engaged  for  me,  was 
to  find  my  way  to  a  picture  gallery.  I 
neither  shouted  nor  jumped  when  I  enter- 
ed ;  hut  was  certainly  very  much  dazzled. 
It  was  partly  the  picture  frameSj  I  thought 
— they  were  so  rery  hright.  I  immedi- 
ately saw  the  importance  of  gilt  fitimes. 
and  that  without  one  no  painting  could 
be  of  any  ralue.  I  wondered  how  much 
they  oost^  and  whether  I  could  afford  to 
buy  one  for  my  portrait  of -Fanny  Ann, 
which  I  had  brought  to  the  city  with  me. 
I  kfaew  at  once  there  was  no  painting  in 
the  gallery  equal  to  that;  and  walked 
along  with  the  proud  consciousness  that 
I  was  the  creator  of  that  gem,  which  only 
needed  a  fine  frame  to  be  instantly  brought 
down  from  my  attic,  into  the  public  gaze, 
for  the  delight  of  every  one.  Howerer,  I 
did  pause  a  moment  before  one  little  head 
— the  head  of  a  child  with  a  smile  in  her 
eyes,  and  life  upon  her  lips.  I  looked 
into  the  catalogue  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
good.  It  was  by  Copley.  <^An  old- 
fashioned  painter,"  I  thought  "I  shall  do 
better  things  soon.*' 

Then  I  came  to  a  young  lady  in  a  green 
dress  and  blafek  waist,  turning  her  head 
towards  the  spectator,  and  stepping  into 
a  brook.  "Excellent!"  I  exclaimed. 
**  That  looks  a  little  like  Jephthah's  daugh- 
ter, only  she  is  not  quite  so  tall."  Then 
came  a  very  puzzling  head :  I  could  not 
tell  to  what  race  it  belonged — "  Indian,  I 
suppose."  It  was  nam^,  "Portrait  of 
Judge  G."  He  could  not  hare  been  an 
Indian ;  it  must  be  the  shadows.  What 
mfatuated  young  artist  could  have  sent 
that  here  ?  "  Then  came  two  little  girls 
holding  a  kitten  between  them.  Sweet 
little  innocents!  7%ai  looked  like  one 
of  my  own  pictures,  and  I  looked  for  the 
name:  "Infancy,  by  P.  Pinkall."  "I 
shall  certainly  make  Mr.  Pinkall's  ac- 
quaintance," I  thought.  Then  came  a 
young  lady  looking  over  her  shoulder  in 
the  loveliest  manner.  Such  golden  hair — 
such  blue  veins — such  a  rose-tint  on  the 
cheek — such  heavenly  eyes!  Such  a 
transparent  creature  altogether !  I  stood 
enraptured :  that  vxu  better  than  Fanny 
Ann.  "Fancy  head,  by  T.  Sully,"  I 
found  it  to  be.  "  Oh,  what  a  fancy ! "  I 
exclaimed,  in  boyish  enthusiasm,  "  T/uU 
I  can  never  surpass." 

A  young  man  was  copying  it,  and  I 
immediately  resolved  that  I  would  do  the 
same.  Mr.  Ochre  came  into  the  gallery 
at  that  moment,  and  I  hastened  to  meet 
him.  "  I  have  found  the  most  exquisite 
painting!"  I  exclaimed,  leading  him  eager- 
ly towuds  it,  "  and  I  know  you  will  ap- 
prove of  my  copying  it" 


"What,— that  waxy  little  thing,"  he 
said.  "  My  dear  child,  do  you  not  know 
better  than  Uiat,  after  all  my  instruc- 
tions?" and  he  took  me  back  to  the  head 
by  Copley,  and  told  me  I  might  copy  that 
if  I  could.  "But  you  had  better  not 
copy  any  thing,"  he  added — "  draw  fit)m 
nature,  my  boy.  Go  on  as  you  have  be- 
gun, only  do  not  make  your  faces  pink 
and  white,  and  get  Fanny  Ann  out  of 
your  mind  as  fast  as  you  can."  I  won- 
dered how  he  knew  that  I  thought  about 
Fanny  Ann ;  I  had  never  mentioned  her 
name  but  twice  in  his  presence,  and  then 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

So  I  went  to  Mr.  Ochre's  studio  every 
day :  and  Irish  boys  were  hired  from^he 
street  to  sit  for  me  and  the  other  pupils. 
Very  unfit  subjects  for  my  brush  I 
thought  them,  until  I  chanced  to  see  a 
picture  of  a  beggar  boy  by  Murillo,  and 
then  they  rose  in  my  esteem.  I  had  heard 
that  Murillo  was  a  very  great  genius, 
and  if  he  painted  beggar  boys,  why  should 
not  I? 

Well,  I  paitfted  Irish  boys  and  German 
boys,  until  I  knew  I  had  learned  all  I 
could  from  Mr.  Ochre,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  set  up  my  own  studio,  and 
patronize  American  ladies — immortalize 
them  as  only  a  genius  can.  "  R.  Gumbo, 
Portrait  Painter,"  was  the  golden  name 
upon  the  sign  that  decked  one  comer  of  a 
doorway,  which  led  to  a  flight  of  stairs, 
which  led  to  another  flight  of  stairs,  and 
so  on  to  the  fourth  story,  where  I  sat  in 
state,  awaiting  my  unknown  visitors.  My 
studio  was  furnished  with  a  skylight,  an 
easel,  an  old  shawl  with  a  very  effective 
border,  covering  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
torso,  a  small  Venus,  a  chair  for  the  sit- 
ter, and  two  for  friends,  a  lay  figure,  six 
new,  suggestive  canvases,  and  my  paint 
brushes.  "Now,  I  am  ready!"  I  ex- 
claimed, wielding  my  maul-stick  and  mak- 
ing a  thrust  at  the  portrait  of  an  Irish 
boy  eating  an  apple.  ''My  dear  little 
fellow,  you  will  soon  see  what  beauty  and 
grace  will  appear."  I  had  gone  to  my 
studio  at  nine  o'clock — I  stayed  unUl 
dark :  I  ate  two  crackers  for  dinner,  and 
an  apple,  like  the  Irish  boy,  and  nobody 
came.  I  wondered  at  it  very  much. 
Two  of  my  best  portraits  were  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  I  thought  the  public  were 
dymg  to  be  taken.  "But  they  cannot 
know  I  am  here,"  I  meditated.  "One 
little  sign  in  a  city  full  of  signs  attracts 
no  attention.  I  ou^ht  to  advertise  my 
number ;  but  advertising  is  so  expensive. 
I  wish  some  one  would  buy  my  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition ;  but  there  is  no  love  for 
art  in  this  country.    Rosewood  and  buhl 
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are  more  Tolued  than  geiiius.  Oh  Italy ! '' 
I  sighed,  and  locked  my  door,  and  went 
home  to  m  j  attic. 

I  thought  my  pictures  might  hare  8ol(£ 
if  the  subjects  had  been  of  more  general 
interest  ^^  No  one  wants  portraits  except 
relations,  and  the  relations  of  these  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  such  luxuries,''  I  said. 
**  If  I  paint  a  composition,  it  will  find  a 
ready  sale, — what  shall  it  be?"  My 
unagination  was  filled  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter ;  but 
I  did  not  care  to  attempt  the  warrior,  and 
the  daughter  alone  would  hardly  suffice ; 
80  I  determined  to  paint  Iphigenia  as 
priestess  at  Aulis. 

I  draped  my  ^ay  figure  with  a  sheet, 
and  commenced.  The  treatment  was 
purely  classical.  The  garment  fell  in  dig^ 
nified  folds  to  the  feet,  broken  only  by  an 
invisible  girdle  at  the  waist:  it  was  fast- 
ened on  each  shoulder  by  a  burning  gem, 
—I  painted  them  from  two  brass  brooch- 
es, set  with  crimson  glass,  which  I  bought 
for  the  occasion.  One  hand  rested  lightly 
upon  an  altar,  represented  by  my  table 
and  the  bordered  shawl — the  other  was 
pressed  upon  her  breast  The  arms  were 
very  white,  and  one  of  them  quite  round. 
The  face  was  raised,  and  the  expression 
of  pious  resignation  was  very  well  given. 
The  hair  was  beautifully  dishevelled.  The 
blue  Mediterranean  in  the  distance  led  the 
eye  to  the  horizon,  and  the  mind  to  reve- 
ry.  The  figure  was  half-size,  and  I  was 
a  whole  week  painting  it  I  worked  quite 
steadily,  fearing  visitors  might  come  if  I 
went  out  Occasionally,  exhausted  by  the 
inspiration  of  my  subject,  I  took  a  short 
walk ;  but  always  pinned  up  a  paper  to 
say  that  I  should  return  immediately, 
and  placed  a  chair  outside  my  door,  think- 
ing ladies  would  be  out  of  breath  coming 
up  so  many  stairs,  and  would  wait  longer 
if  they  found  a  resting-place.  When  I 
returned,  I  always  felt  quite  sure  that 
some  one  had  called  during  my  absence, 
and  I  regretted  that  I  had  been  out 

When  my  painting  was  finished,  I 
doubted  whether  I  had  better  ask  Mr. 
Ochre  to  come  and  look  at  it,  or  not  I 
knew  there  was  great  lealousy  among 
artists,  and  feared  he  might  not  be  pleased 
to  find  his  pupil  had  become  his  rival ; 
but  I  told  him  in  an  ofi-hand  way,  one 
day,  that  I  had  a  picture  on  my  easel  he 
might  like  to  step  in  and  look  at  some 
time  when  he  was  passing ;  and  he  came. 

I  saw  a  smile  quivering  upon  his  lips 
as  he  stood  before  it  He  walked  about 
my  studio,  looked  at  the  torso,  praised  my 
Venus,  asked  me  where  I  bought  my 
paintsi   approached   the   priestess,    and 


burst  into  a  loud  laugh*  "  I  can't  stand 
it.  Gumbo,"  he  exclaimed:  "It  is  too 
good!" 

I  knew  it  was  good  myself  but  its 
merits  had  a  very  different  effect  upon 
me.  I  was  astonished  at  his  laughing ;  I 
had  intended  that  the  painting  should 
produce  exalted  emotions,  mingled  with 
sorrow.  "  How  did  you  make  the  folds 
of  that  drapery  so  straight?"  he  said, 
"  you  must  have  ruled  them,  and  there 
are  no  limbs  under  them.  The  arms 
are  like  chop-stkks ;  they  are  not 
half  so  good  as  those  of  little  Patrick 
Mahone,  you  painted  six  months  ago. 
The  head  is  stuck  on  with  a  skewer,  is  it 
not?  Nothing  else  oould  keep  it  up  so. 
And  the  figure  does  not  stand-^a  breath 
of  air  would  puff  it  all  away.  No,  no ; 
this  will  never  do.  You  must  keep  to 
real  life;  your  fancy  pictures  are  abso- 
lutely good  for  nothing."  And  he  turned 
to  me  with  what  he  intended  for  a  good- 
natured  smile,  I  suppose ;  but  I  saw  that 
jealous  look  m  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

"  The  public  shall  judge  between  us," 
I  said,  quite  grandly. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  laugh 
again ;  but  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, said — "  Come,  my  boy,  I  see  how  it 
is.  You  think  you  have  done  something 
very  good,  and  that  I  am  envious  of  you. 
I  assure  you  by  all  I  know  of  art  that 
the  whole  thing  is  ridiculous.  Place  it  in 
the  exhibition,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
so  considered ;  but  srad  it  anonymously, 
I  beg  of  you.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
your  name  laughed  at" 

"  Yes,"  thought  I ;  "he  wishes  to  have 
the  credit  of  it  himself;  and  it  is  a  little 
in  his  style,  certainly." 

"  And  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  for  you,"  he  continued.  "A  little 
oousin  of  mine  wishes  me  to  paint  her  be- 
fore her  father's  birth-day;  but  I  have 
too  much  on  my  hands  just  at  present 
You  shall  do  it  You  can  sometimes  hit 
npon  a  likeness, — and  if  you  do  not  satis- 
fy her,  why,  I  will  paint  her  afterwards. 
She  is  rich,  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  two 
pictures,  and  ought  to  encourage  young 
artists, — she  has  a  fancy  for  these  things 
herself.  She  has  some  beauty,  and  if  you 
treat  the  subject  artistically,  you  can 
make  a  pretty  picture  of  it  I  will  make 
the  proposal  to  her  this  evening,  and  let 
you  know  her  answer,  if  you  will  call 
upon  me  to-morrow."  And  taking  my 
half-reluctant  hand,  he  bade  me  good 
morning. 

"  Very  patroniiing ! "  I  thought  *'  He 
will  paint  her  himself  if  I  do  not  succeed ! 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it    But, 
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joang,  and  beantiftd,  and  fbnd  of  these 
things — it  is  a  temptation.    I  will  make 

3»  my  mind  what  to  do  in  the  morning.'' 
eantime  I  considered  the  style  in  which 
I  should  pahit  her.  ^  I  sticoeed  so  well  in 
heads  looking  up,"  I  thought,  glancing  at 
Iphigenia.  ^But  I  should  not  hke  to  have 
two  pictures  alike  even  if  they  were  both 
ytrj  good.  I  might  have  the  face  looking 
down,  and  a  blue  mantle  on  the  head,  and 
the  hands  folded.  Ochre  would  certainly 
call  tha^  treating  the  subject  artistically, 
80  many  old  pictores  are  painted  in  that 
style.  She  probably  has  pretty  hands, — 
if  not,  I  can  make  them  so.'' 

The  next  day,  while  I  was  yet  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  go  to  Ochre's  or  not,  I 
hnrd  ladies'  Toioes  and  a  gentle  knock  at 
my  door.  I  flew  round  to  arrange  my 
studio ;  threw  a  doth  over  the  Priestess, 
to  gire  her  a  mysterious  effect — only  a 
few  folds  of  her  robe  and  a  sandalled  foot 
were  Tisible ;  placed  a  sketch  on  my  easel, 
and  opening  the  door  made  a  low  bow  to 
the  ladies,  with  my  palette  and  stick  in 
my  hand.  I  flattered  myself  that  efiect 
was  artistic 

The  elder  lady  introduced  herself  as 
Mrs.  Beljay,  who  had  brought  her  daughter 
to  sit  to  me.  Actually  there — my  first 
sitter !  She  was  soon  seated  in  the  chair 
with  a  blue  mantle  thrown  over  her.  I 
asked  her  to  incline  her  head  slightly  and 
to  fold  her  hands — ^thev  were  very  pretty 
ones.  ''Do  I  not  look  like  a  wounded 
dove?"  she  asked  her  mother,  and  they 
began  to  laugh. 

I  begged  her  to  keep  her  face  still,  and 
going  across  the  room  for  something,  care* 
wssly  brushed  the  cloth  from  Iphigenia, 
hoping  the  sight  of  that  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance would  give  a  more  subdued  ex- 
pression to  hers,  but  they  both  laughed 
very  much,  although  evidentlv  trying  not 
to  do  so.  They  made  little  jokes  and  pre- 
tended ther  were  laughing  at  those.  Miss 
Beljay  said  she  thought  she  could  main- 
tain the  expression  I  wished  if  she  had 
knitting  with  her,  and  other  silly  things ; 
but  a  wild  fear  shot  through  me  that 
they  were  laughing  at  Iphigenia,  and  I  sud- 
denly took  it  away.  Then  they  became 
very  quiet,  and  I  made  an  excellent  sketch. 
They  wished  to  see  it,  but  I  could  not 
permit  them  to,  so  soon.  Mrs.  Beljay 
said  she  did  not  think  it  could  be  like,  for 
Fanny  had  never  been  so  still  in  her  life 
before.  I  started  at  the  name.  "She 
also  is  Fanny !"  I  thought,  "but  not  my 
Fanny  Ann." 

When  they  were  going  away  Mrs.  Bel- 
Jay  told  me  they  were  to  have  a  little 
party  in  the  evening,  and  she  hoped  I 


would    oome    with  her    nephew,    Mr. 
Ochre. 

There  was  an  opening  into  society  t  I 
had  a  nice  dress  coat  and  light  vest  that 
had  belonged  to  my  fether,  and  had  been 
made  over  for  me  by  my  mother,  two 
years  before.  I  bought  a  new  cravat,  and 
spent  two  hours  trying  to  brush  the  curls 
out  of  my  hair  and  make  it  look  as  smooth 
as  that  of  the  young  gentlemen  I  had  seen 
in  Broadway.  I  went  to  call  for  Mr. 
Ochre,  very  well  pleased  with  myself;  I 
certamly  looked  much  better  than  he  did. 

Upon  entering  the  room  I  was  at  first 
dazzled,  as  I  had  been  by  the  gilt  frames 
at  the  Exhibition.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
light,  and  bewilderment  I  withclrew 
into  a  comer  to  regain  my  composure; 
taking  care,  however,  to  stand  where  I 
could  observe  Miss  Be\jay,  for  even  in  the 
confusion  of  making  my  bow,  I  had  seen 
at  a  glance  that  she  greatl^  resembled 
Jephthah^s  daughter.  1  had  thought  so  a 
little  in  the  morning,  but  now  I  was  sure 
of  it ;  she  was  so  tall  and  dignified  when 
she  was  standing,  and  had  on  a  pink  dress 
too,  very  long  and  flowing, — nothing  was 
wautmg  but  the  blue  mantle. 

While  I  was  thus  gazing  in  silence  she 
brought  her  father  and  introduced  me  to 
him.  They  conversed  with  me  some  time, 
and  were  evidently  much  pleased  with 
me,  for  they  invited  me  to  dine  with  them 
the  next  day.* 

I  was  invited  there  very  often  during 
the  three  weeks  Miss  Beljay  was  sitting, 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction.  On  my 
way  thither  one  evening  with  Ochre,  he 
said  to  me,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  visit  in 
the  femily  of  a  sitter,  you  have  so  many 
chances  of  studying  your  subject.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  I  advised  Mrs.  Beljay 
to  invite  you  to  her  house." 

To  him,  then,  I  owed  all  my  invitations 
and  not  to  my  own  attractions.  I  had  a 
great  mind  not  to  accept  any  more,  but 
such  opportunities  of  seeing  Miss  Beljay 
were  not  to  be  resisted. 

At  length  I  announced  that  the  portrait 
was  finished,  and  Mr.  Ochre  came  with 
the  ladies  to  see  it  He  looked  from  the 
painting  to  Miss  Beljay  and  back  again  to 
the  painting,  smiling  a  little  because  she 
smiled,  as  young  ladies  often  will  when 
looked  at  "  The  mantle  is  pretty  good," 
he  said,  at  length,  "  and  the  mouth  is  a 
little  like." 

I  believe  I  should  have  made  some  very 
fierce  reply  if  the  ladies  had  not  been  there. 
As  it  was  I  turned  with  great  calmness  to 
Mrs.  Beljay,  and  itsked  her  what  she 
thought  of  it    <'  It  is  a  litUe  like  her," 
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she  answered,  "only  much  more  pen- 
sive." 

"  Fanny,  will  you  please  to  sit  in  the 
chair  and  hold  your  head  down,^'  said 
Ochre.  "Now  let  me  see.  You  have 
made  the  nose  too  straight ;  Fanny's,  al- 
though a  very  good  one,  is  not  Grecian." 
There  she  fairly  laughed.  ^-You  must 
have  heen  thinking  of  some  ideal  of  yours. 
Neither  do  her  lids  droop  so  heavily ;  you 
should  have  opened  the  eyes  with  a  more 
sunny  expression.  The  mouth  is  a  little 
like,  as  I  told  you  hefore,  and  so  is  the 
outline  of  the  face.  The  mantle  hides  the 
fine  turn  of  the  head  and  the  beautiful 
hair.  The  hands  are  well  enough,  only 
they  have  not  the  usual  allowance  of  joints. 
As  for  the  coloring — it  is  like  plaster 
of  Paris,  but  that  is  because  you  wished 
to  paint  her  pale,  k  la  Magdalen,  perhaps. 
You  must  have  chosen  this  style  before 
you  had  seen  her,  I  think."  (l  felt  a 
guilty  consciousness  that  I  had  aone  so.) 
"  Let  me  show  you  how  I  think  she  should 
be  drawn." 

He  sketched  in  a  head,  lightly  set  on  the 
throat,  and  turning  with  an  arch  expres- 
sion as  the  figure  moved  away.  The 
hair,  softly  waving  on  the  forehead  was 
knotted  behind,  and  a  flower  fell  grace- 
fully on  one  side.  The  whole  figure  was 
airy  and  el^ant 

"  There,  that  is  my  cousin  Fanny  as  I 
know  her.  What  do  you  say,  Aunt 
Julia  7" 

"  It  is  Fanny  herself— nothing  could  be 
better!" 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  sketch,  so 
free,  so  characteristic,  so  lovely,  so  like 
the  beautiful  form  which  had  been  before 
me  day  after  day,  and  had  been  hidden 
from  mo  beneath  the  mantle  of  my  own 
•misconception.  After  they  had  gone  away 
I  looked  at  my  poor  head,  so  weak,  so 
spiritless,  and  turned  it  with  its  face  to 
the  wall.  "  All,  all  wrong ! "  I  exclaimed, 
and  hiding  my  face  in  my  hands  I  should 
have  wept  if  I  had  been  a  boy — but  I 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  could  not  in- 
dulge in  that.  I  remembered  all  the 
happy,  hopeful  days  I  had  passed  in  paint- 
ing it  all  the  apparent  kindness  that  had 
been  oestowed  upon  me,  and  now  they  had 
gone  and  would  never  think  of  me  again, 
or  only  laugh  at  my  foolish  endeavor.  I 
almost  vowed  that  I  would  never  touch  a 
brush  again,  and  going  out  wandered 
about  the  streets  all  the  evening,  with  the 
saddest  heart 

The  next  day  I  could  not  return  to  my 
studio.  I  walked  down  Broadway  and 
round  about  the  Battery.  The  waves 
were  breaking  against  the  stones,  and  I 


thought  I  would  go  to  sea.  I  walked  up 
Broadway  and  went  into  the  Exhibition ; 
I  saw  my  two  portraits  and  wished  I  could 
shoot  them.  I  looked  at  every  picture 
in  the  room,  to  see  if  there  were  any  as 
bad  as  mine,  and  found  there  were  many, 
but  was  not  encouraged  by  them.  My 
eyes  seemed  opened  by  magic.  I  saw 
how  poor  most  of  them  were  even  in  pro- 
mise, and  appreciated  the  good  ones  as  I 
had  never  done  before,  remembering  many 
things  Ochre  had  said  about  thein,  which 
I  had  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time!  I  saw 
that  dififfculties  had  been  conquered  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamed,  and  that  all 
I  had  hitherto  done  was  mere  child's  play. 
I  went  toward  Ochre's  studio,  and  thought 
I  would  go  in  and  ask  him  to  take  me  as 
a  pupil  again,  but  feared  he  would  not 
think  it  worth  while.  While  I  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  side-walk,  Miss  Beljay  uid 
her  mother  came  down  the  steps.  I  knew 
she  had  been  sitting  to  Ochre,  but  they 
did  not  tell  me  so.  They  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  Mrs.  Beljay  said  I  must  send 
home  the  picture  as  soon  as  it  was  ready ; 
remarked  that  it  was  a  pleasant  day,  &c ; 
hoped  I  would  be  at  her  reception  in  the 
evening;  I  must  oome  every  Thursday, 
she  said,  when  I  was  not  otherwise  en- 

How  the  sun  shone — ^how  very  pleasant 
the  day  had  become!  I  ran  up  into 
Ochre's  room  and  asked  him  to  take  me 
back.  "  Gumbo,"  he  said,  "  you  know  I 
would  not  for  the  world  extinguish  the 
least  spark  of  genius  in  you  or  in  any 
one,  but  think  for  yoursel£  You  have  been 
punting  three  or  four  years,  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  You  cannot  paint  a 
picture  that  begins  to  be  good.  I  know 
you  have  some  talent,  but  many  have  as 
much  who  do  not  think  of  painting  as  a 
profession,  because  they  know  not  to  ex- 
cel in  it  is  to  fail.  I  know  I  am  not  a 
good  painter  myself,"  and  he  looked  sadly 
round  his  studio,  "  but  will  you  ever  be 
even  so  good  a  one?  If  not,  to  devote 
yourself  to  Art  will  be  to  throw  yourself 
mto  a  sea  in  which  you  cannot  swim. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  choose  an  occu- 
pation in  which  you  will  be  master  of 
your  faculties,  than  one  in  which  you  will 
be  the  victim  of  endless  hopes,  delusions, 
and  disappointments.  Think  of  your 
mother,  too,  who  can  ill  spare  the  money 
she  sends  you.  For  hev  sake,  as  well  as 
for  your  own,  I  advise  you  to  accept  an 
offer  which  Mr.  Beljay  is  about  to  make 
you.  He  has  occasion,  he  says,  to  employ 
an  honest,  intelUgent  young  man  in  his 
business,  and  thinks  you  are  such  a  one 
as  he  wants.    You  will  still  have  some 
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time  for  drawing,  and  if  you  keep  your 
hand  in  practice  and  have  much  genius,  it 
will  burst  out  at  some  future  day.'' 

Here  I  saw  that  smile  again,  but  was 
not  hurt  by  it  now ;  I  smiled  also,  and 
told  him  I  knew  he  was  right  and  I  should 
accept  the  offer. 

With  melancholy  determination  I  took 
down  my  sign,  its  gilt  letters  still  untar- 
nished. I  carried  my  easel,  my  lay 
figure,  and  all  my  raluable  possessions  to 
my  attic,  and  took  a  last  fond  look  of  the 
il^-light  which  had  been  the  confident 
of  80  many  aspirations. 

My  new  business  was  one  that  was 
Taluable  and  interesting  in  itself^  as  well 
as  profitable,  so  that  I  felt  I  was  doing 
something  besides  merely  making  money, 
and  I  could  not  but  confess  that  I  was 
haj^ner  while  actively  employed  among 
other  men,  than  when  waiting,  and  wait- 
ingin  vain,  in  my  lonely  studio. 

let  I  sometimes  looked  back  with  re- 
gret to  those  days  of  sweet  delusion,  and 
retain  such  an  affection  for  Iphigenia 
that  I  carried  it  home  with  me  when  I 
went  to  visit  my  mother.  She  regarded 
it  with  maternal  pride,  and  gave  it  an 
honorable  place  in  her  parlor,  opposite 
Uncle  John.  I  laughed  very  much  when 
I  saw  that  delight  of  my  childhood,  so 
meek  and  cadaverous  it  now  appeared  to 
me,  but  I  turned  to  my  own  picture,  and 
thoo^t  it   almost   as   absurd.     There 


seemed  to  be  a  fiunily  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two— Iphigenia  and  my  Uncle 
John  I 

I  went  with  my  mother  to  see  Mrs. 
Brown  for  the  first  time  since  that  event- 
ful day  on  which  I  was  so  enraptured  by 
Jephthah's  daughter.  I  sat  in  the  ^  same 
place  at  table,  and  had  the  same  quince,  I 
believe,  but  could  eat  it  now  with  perfect 
composure.  I  was  highly  amused  to  see 
how  flimsy  the  daughter  was  in  her  lilac 
mantle  and  pink  train,  and  how  very 
thick  Jephthah's  sandalled  legs  had  be- 
come. The  white  damsel  also  was  no 
longer  a  phantom  of  delight 

The  next  morning  I  called  upon  Fanny 
Ann.  She  was  playing  a  singular  tune 
on  a  rickety  piano.  She  welcomed  me 
with  sweet  timidity,  and  had  many  pretty 
little  airs  and  graces ;  but  her  hair  was 
in  curling-papers,  uid  I  did  not  stay 
long.  I  presented  her  portrait — that  gem 
of  art — to  her  grandmother,  whose  sight 
was  almost  gone,  and  the  good  lady  was 
very  much  delighted  with  it  * 

But  the  river,  the  hills,  and  the  wide- 
stretching  fields  were  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  I  told  my  mother  I  should  build  a 
pleasanter  house  on  the  old  place,  in  a  few 
years,  and  that  she  should  come  and  live 
with  me,  and — some  one  else.  "  Fanny 
Ann ! "  said  my  mother ;  but  I  thought 
of  another  Fanny. 


AURUM  POTABILE. 


I. 

BROTHER  Bards  of  every  region- 
Brother  Bards,  (your  name  is  Legion !) 
Were  you  with  me,  while  the  twilight 
Darkens  up  my  pine-tree  skylight — 
Were  you  gathered,  representing 

Every  land  beneath  the  sun, 
Oh  what  songs  would  be  indited, 
Ere  the  earliest  star  is  lighted, 
To  the  praise  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  hills  of  Lebanon ! 


n. 


Yes,  whOe  all  alone  I  quaff  its 
Lucid  gold,  and  brightly  langh  its 
Topaz  waves  and  amber  bubbles, 
Still  the  thought  my  pleasure  troubleSi 
That  I  quaflr  it  all  alone. 
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Oh  for  Haflz !  glorious  Persian ! 
Ketts^  with  huoyant,  gay  diyersioa 
Mocking  Schiller's  grave  immersion ; 

Oh  for  wreathed  Anacreon ! 
Tet  enough  to  have  the  living— 
They,  the  few,  the  rapture-giving ! 

4 Blessed  more  than  in  receiving,) 
'ate,  that  frowns  when  laurels  wreathe  them, 
Once  the  solace  might  bequeathe  them, 
Once  to  taste  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  I 

ui. 

Lebanon,  thou  mount  of  stoiy, 
Well  we  know  thy  sturdy  glory, 

Since  the  days  of  Solomon ; 
Well  we  know  the  Five  old  CedarSi 
Scarred  by  ages— silent  pleaders, 
Preaching,  in  theic  gray  sedatenc«% 
Of  thy  forest's  fallen  greatness-^ 
Of  the  vessels  of  the  T^rrian, 
And  the  palaces  Assyruuu 
And  the  temple  on  Morian 

To  the  High  and  Holy  One ! 
Know  the  wealth  of  thy  appointment- 
Myrrh  and  aloes,  gum  and  ointment; 
But  we  knew  not,  till  we  clomb  thee, 
Of  the  nectar  dropping  fh>m  thee— 
Of  the  pure,  pellucid  Ophir 
In  the  cups  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon ! 

nr. 

We  have  drunk,  and  we  have  eaten. 
Where  Mizraim's  sheaves  are  beaten , 
Tasted  Judah's  milk  and  honey, 
On  his  mountains,  bare  and  sunny ; 
Drained  ambrosial  bowls,  that  ask  ns 
Never  more  to  leave  Damascus ; 
And  have  sung  a  vintage  pasan, 
To  the  grapes  of  isles  Egsdan, 
And  the  flasks  of  Orvieto, 

Ripened  in  the  Roman  sun : 
But  the  liquor  here  surpasses 
All  that  b^ms  in  earthly  glasses. 
'Tis  of  this  that  Paracelsus 
rHis  elixir  vitas)  tells  us, 
That  to  happier  shores  can*  float  ns 
Than  Leth^  stems  of  lotus, 

Straight  restores  when  day  is  done* 
Then,  before  the  sunset  waneth, 
While  the  rosy  tide,  that  staineth 
Earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  remaineth. 
We  will  take  the  fortune  profier'd, 
Ne'er  again  to  be  re-offer'd— 
We  will  drink  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  I 
Vino  d'oro !  vino  d'oro  I 

Qolden  blood  of  Lebanon ! 

Maoa<h  Stpttmbett  lSB8w 
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"  A  ND  besides,  Monoear,  $J1  the  talents 
A  d  le  there !  " 

"  I  %^  ill  certainly  oome.  Where  shall  we 
meet?  What  say  yoa  to  the  Galerie 
d'Orleans,  for  there  one's  sheltered  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  fickle  season, 
and,  in  its  winter's  throng,  the  faithless 
watches  are  never  execrated.  But  what 
hour  shall  we  meet  1  which  is  the  best  hour 
Sot  seeine  *'  all  the  talents"  at  your  res- 
taurant T 

"  Six  o'clock.    God  protect  you ! " 

^  Until  our  next  meeting."  * 

Some  two  winters  ago,  chance  placed 
me  at  the  right  odmer  end  of  the  large 
half-circle  the  orchestra  makes  in  its  mid- 
dle, in  the  Grand  Opera.  The  musician 
nearest  to  me  was  a  young  riolinist 
about  twenty  years  old.  The  opera  given 
that  night  was  M.  Auber's  failure  (Homer 
himself  sometimes  sleeps)  I^ Enfant  Pro- 
digue.  It  had  then  reached  its  thirtieth 
night.  The  orchestra  were  long  since 
tired  of  it.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  artists 
of  the  orchestra  when  they  feel  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  evening's  piece  to  pass 
away  as  much  time  as  they  can  by  rea4* 
in;;  some  book  or  another.  They  have 
heard  the  piece  so  often  (for  before  it  ap- 
pears to  the  public  it  has  been  rehearsed 
many  hundreds  of  times),  that  some  of 
the  older  musicians  never  think  of  taking 
their  eyes  off  their  book  during  ther  whole 
evening,  but  when  they  have  to  play,  they 
install  the  work  they  are  reading  on  the 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  score,  and  play 
away  with  all  their  might  while  they  are 
deTouring  some  pictured  page  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  or  Fenimore  Cooper,  or  some 
animated  and  brilliant  story  of  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  There  are  some  ennuyia 
in  the  orchestra  these  authors  no  longer 
divert.  An  old  bass-violinist  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  having  mastered 
tlie  Hebrew  language  while  thus  whiling 
away  his  time.  A  kettle-drummer  (the 
one  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  stage)  is 
noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian. 
The  cymbal-beater  has  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
triangle  man  is  a  proficient  in  the  Coptic 
language  and  hieroglyphics. 

I  observed  that  my  neighbor,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  was  one  of  the  en- 
nuyis;  although  I  several  times  wiped  my 
eye-glasses  I  could  not  see  what  book 
formed  the  solace  of  his  hours  as  he  so 
ooTered  it  with  his  music,  that  neither  its 
page-top  nor  its  back  was  visible }  besides, 


the  type  was  of  a  very  small  character. 
Our  arms  touched  several  times  during  the 
evening:  the  interchange  of  civilities  these 
accidents  produced  was  more  than  enough 
to  afford  facility  to  engage  in  a  sustained 
conversation.  After  remarking  upon  the 
weariness  he  must  feel  by  hearing  the 
same  music  every  day  and  night  for 
months,  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
quire the  name  of  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing, and  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  ruthless  murders  the  Frenchmen  com- 
mit on  foreign  names,  I  instantly  recog- 
nized in  "  Weelyam  Shaaspee"  the  great 
dramatic  bard  of  England.  The  young 
violinist  had  exhausted  his  matemid 
literature,  and  he  had  (so  he  said)  made 
sufficient  progress  in  the  English  language 
to  dare  to  swim  through  Shakespeare's 
pages  imoorked  with  a  translation.  He, 
of  course,  thought  Shakespeare  sublimo— 
every  body  does.  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  if  he  understood  him  j 
I  have  abandoned  for  many  years  making 
those  inquiries  of  Frenchmen  as  being  a 
mere  waste  of  time.  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  think  that  his  knowledge  of  £ng^ 
lish  extended  a  very  little  ways  beyond 
**  Yes,"  and  "  How  do  you  do." 

Our  conversation  lasted,  with  short  in- 
tervals, some  hours ;  he  talked  with  the 
freedom  of  youth,  of  artist's  youth,  glad 
to  find  a  patient  ear  to  listen  to  its  story ; 
while  I.  talking  enough  to  draw  him  out 
listened  and  Ulked  with  the  interest  I 
feel  in  every  thing  in  this  world,  except 
the  Multiplication  Table  and  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Before  the  curtain  fell,  we  ex- 
changed cards,  and  I  went  the  next  day 
to  see  him.  Our  acquaintance  ripen^ 
soon  into  something  like  intimacy.  One 
day  happening  to  have  rather  more  money 
than  I  usually  can  boast,  I  determined  to 
dine  at  the  Trois  Freres  Provencaux, 
partly  because  I  was  tired  of  the  fixed- 
price  restaurants  and  desired  a  change,  and 
partly,  I  suspect,  from  a  lurking  hope  that 
money,  finding  how  cordial  a  reception  I 
gave  it,  would  visit  my  purse  more  fre- 
quently than  it  did.  As  a  dinner  for  one 
person  costs  at  the  Trois  Frdres  exactly 
the  same  sum  of  money  as  a  dinner  for 
two  (the  single  portion  being  more  than 
enough  for  two  persons),  I  determined 
to  invite  my  friend  the  violinist  to  dine 
with  me.  What  a  merry  time  we  had  of 
it  I  Was  it  not  worth  all  the  money  it 
cost  I  To  finish  the  evening  gayly,  we 
took  our  gloria  at  the  CM  de  Paris,  and 
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about  midnight  we  separated,  feeling  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  full  of  good  will 
to  all  men.  There's  nothing  like  your 
Burgundy  for  enduing  men's  breasts  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  As  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  me :  "  Come  next  week  and 
dine  with  me."  he  said,  "  it  will  be  some- 
thing new  to  you ;  and  besides,  Monsieur, 
all  the  talents  dine  there." 

As  I  have  said  I  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  punctual  as  a  king  I  was  pacing  the 
animated  Galerie  d'Orleans  while  the 
Palais  Royal  clock  was  striking  six 
o'clock.  I^ere  is  always  a  throng  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  especially  during  the 
winter ;  its  long  arcades  afford  an  agree- 
able walk  in  the  inclement  weather,  the 
miniature  shops  with  all  their  contents 
fancifully  and  tastily  arranged  in  the  im- 
mense and  perfect  plate  of  glass  which, 
barely  leaving  the  space  sufficient  for  a 
doot,  covers  the  whole  front  of  the  shop : 
the  unnumbered  variety  of  the  shops,  the 
motley  complexion  of  the  promenaders, 
the  pretty  shop  girls,  the  mirrored  and 
gilded  eating-houses  with  their  displays 
of  all  the  costly  luxuries  of  the  season, 
or  rather  of  the  wealthy,  for  they 
know  no  season,  give  a  constantly  novd 
and  agreeable  scene  to  foreigners  and  to 
Parisians.  They  are  both,  too,  attracted 
thither  by  its  offering  within  its  vast  paral- 
lelogram, restaurants,  suited  to  every 
variety  of  purse,  from  the  fixed-price  res- 
taurant at  twenty-two  cents,  to  the  bill 
restaurant  with  an  octavo  volume  of  seve- 
ral hundred  pages;  and  four  theatres; 
and  two  musical  caf^s.  The  Galerie 
d'Orleans  is  the  microcosm  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  It  is  an  arcade  running  across  the 
end  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Rojral,  and 
separating  the  Palus  Royal  proper  from 
the  shops  which  line  the  garden;  built 
entirely  of  glass  and  iron,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  brilliant  shops  constructed  of  the 
same  materials ;  entirely  protected  from  the 
weather,  it  is  so  favorite  a  promenade,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  o^clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  in  it 
except  in  the  cadenced  march  of  the  crowd 
which  fills  it  The  Place  Saint  Marc  in 
Venice,  (the  only  sight  in  the  world  which 
can  be  compared  with  this)  is  far  inferior 
in  brilliancy  and  gayety  to  the  Palais 
Royal. 

Even  if  my  friend  had  been  less  punc- 
tual than  he  was  (the  fines  inflicted  by 
the  Grand  Opera  for  tardiness,  are  ad- 
mirable correctives  of  artists'  negligence  of 
time)^  I  could  readily  have  amused  my- 
self m  the  Galerie  d'Orleans,  although  I 
have  been  for  a  good  many  years  a  daily  fre- 
quenter of  its  marble  pavement  "  Come," 


said  he,  putting  his  arm  in  mine,  <'  are  yon 
ready  for  my  artist-dinner ;  you  contem- 
plate it  without  trembling."  ^''AUons 
done  !  "  said  I, "  know,  my  dear  fel  low,  that 
when  one  has  eaten  his  A.  B.  at  col- 
lego  commons,  where,  as  Weelyam  Shaas- 
pee  would  say — 

Bats  and  mice  and  such  Bmall  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  manj  a  year, 

he  cannot  be  alarmed  by  any  thing  found 
in  a  kitchen." 

We  strolled  by  one  of  the  external  ar- 
cades of  the  Galerie  d'Orleans,  ^j\j 
down  to  some  of  the  numerous  entrances 
of  the  Palace,  and  plunged  into  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  imprisoned  between  two 
giant  lines  of  eight-story  houses,  until  we 
reached  a  brilliantlv  lighted  door,  paint- 
ed gorgeously,  its  decorations  being  all 
the  presents  the  earth,  air,  and  water  give 
to  the  kitchen.  Coming  suddenly  from 
the  dimly  lighted  street  to  the  gas  lighted 
gilded,  and  mirrored  restaurant,  if  I  was 
almost  blinded  by  the  light,  I  was  com- 
pletely stunned  by  the  clatter.  The 
ground-floor  was  as  full  as  it  could  be ; 
every  body  was  talking  as  fast  and  as 
loud  as  they  could  talk ;  the  servants 
(who  had  a  large  number  of  guests  to 
wait  on)  shrieked  out  their  questions  and 
answers ;  the  master  of  the  house  roared 
in  tones  which  would  not  have  thrown 
discredit  on  Boanerges,  the  whole  bill  of 
fare,  which  was  interlarded  with  jokes 
whenever  he  caught  the  eye  of  some  stanch 
habitiU^  who  was  never  guilty  of  the 
"  indelicacy"  of  asking  for  credit ;— iokes 
which  were  received  with  loud  applause 
of  laughter,  which  I  attributed  (for  the 
jokes  can  only  be  called  jokes  by  that 
charitable  courtesy  which  takes  the  will 
for  the  deed,  it  was  evident  from  his  face 
he  intended  them  for  jokes.)  partly  to  our 
masculine  proneness  to  flatter  authority, 
and  partly  because  his  absurdities  from 
their  colossal  exaggeration,  seemed  cari- 
catures of  absurdity.  Add  to  all  this  con- 
fusion confounded,  the  distant  thunder 
of  the  cooks'  bons ;  and  the  sum  total  of 
each  guest's  dinner,  bawled  interrogatively 
by  the  woman  at  the  counter,  to  the  wait- 
ers, and  that  for  eighteen  cents,  you  had 
soup,  two  plates  of  meat,  a  dessert,  a  half 
bottle  of  wine  and  bread  at  discretion — 
you  will  admit  that  this  was  decidedly  a 
cheap  restaurant  Wonder  that  French- 
men should  despise  life,  when  life  can  be 
maintained  so  cheaply  I 

According  to  the  bill  of  fare,  I  eat  Ju- 
lienne soup,  a  beef-steak  and  potatoes,  a 
mutton  cutlet  and  potatoes,  and  plums 
and  almonds — ^what  I  really  eat,  I  have 
much  less  knowledge  of  than  I  poBsess  of 
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Mysteries.  Alter  neeing  the 
Dourishment  of  French  literary  men,  I 
hftTe  lost  the  surprise  I  felt  at  reading 
their  works.  I  am  only  astonished  they 
are  not  worse. 

It  was  qnite  a  masquerade  of  poTerty. 
I  TOW  if  I  had  met  any  of  those  kabituis 
on  the  street,  I  should  haye  taken  them 
for  men  of  property.  Every  body  had 
huidsome  kid  gfoyes,  and  gold  watches 
md  chains,  and  the  majority  wore  patent 
l^tber  boots.  If  regard  was  had  to  the 
narrowness  of  their  incomes,  their  yery 
wardrobe  demanded  the  exertion  of  oon- 
sommate  genius.  The  larger  number  of 
the  guests  were  young  men.  These  were 
"all  the  talents,"  who  were  persuMed 
(and  generally  with  reason)  that  fortune 
was  a  mere  question  of  time  to  them. 
There  were  young  musical  composers 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  restaurant, 
and  young  actors,  young  painters,  young 
scribblers,  young  musicians,  and  some 
shop-boys— <and  of  both  sexes  of  all  of 
these  stations  of  life.  Most  of  the  persons 
present  were  husbands  Or  wiyes  by  bre- 
Tet  The  pro  hoc  vice  wiyes  bore  the 
names  of  their  "  husbands"  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  the  mayor  and  the  priest  had 
taken  their  parts  in  the  transmutation. 
The  waiters,  who  were  quite  young,  were 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  guests, 
and  joked  and  laughed  and  patted  them  on 
the  badcs;  they  neyer  thought  of  saying 
Monsieur ;  in  many  cases  the  waiters  were 
richer  than'  the  guests.  There  were  no 
di8pnte&  no  quarrelling,  no  impertinencies 
«f  any  kmd,  the  **  ladies''  were  treated  with 
a  marked  courtesy ;  eyery  one  was  gay, 
eycry  one  was  merry, — how  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  all  were  so  young. 

I  had  scarcely  exchanged  the  ohlinary 
dyilities  with  my  friend's  '^  Madame?' 
(who  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  came 
m)  when  I  heard  the  notes  of  a  guitar : 
taming  to  the  door,  I  saw  standing  under 
the  dock,  and  between  the  door  and  the 
window,  a  tall  scrawny  woman ;  she  was 
dressed  shabbily  genteel,  and  eyery  thmg 
about  her  gaye  erident  indications  that 
she  had  long  and  still  painfully  struggled 
with  porerty:  she  must  haye  snared 
aeotely,  during  the  conflict,  for  besides 
the  lines  rising  on  both  sides  of  her  nose, 
and  running  around  her  mouth,  and  the 
ftirrows  on  both  cheeks,  from  the  cheek- 
bone to  a  leyel  with  the  mouth,  she  was 
one  of  those  constitutions  which  sufler 
the  most  from  the  ills  of  life,  as  they  can 
bear  more  of  them  before  breaking,  than 
any  other  temperament  She  was  talL 
tlun,  neryous;  her  limbs  and  her  heaa 
were  small,  her  hair  was  Uaok  and  iU 
TOL,  m.- 


dressed — ^not  from  carelessness,  but  as  if 
her  hands  had  many  a  time  in  the  course 
of  the  day  pressed  it  back  to  giye  more  air 
to  her  fired  brain ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  and  sang  three  or  four  of 
the  merrier  popular  songs  of  the  day.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  her,  unless  I  except 
the  impertinent  way  the  waiters  snubbed 
her,  and  the  rude  jests  the  landlord  made 
with  her.  After  her  songs  were  ended, 
she  went  around  from  table  to  table, 
holding  out  a  small  tin  box  for  some  re- 
compense for  her  labors.  I  suppose  she 
reeeiyed  in  all  some  flfteen  cents.  In  a 
short  ti'me  after  she  left  us,  two  mere  lads, 
violinists,  came  in.  and  gave  us  something 
as  much  like  music  as  they  could  makeJt 
They  handed  around  a  cup,  which  re- 
eeiyed as  liberal  a  donation  as  the  poor 
woman's  box.    Then  we  had  a  harper. 

With  the  music,  the  strange  sights 
around  me.  the  queer  exclamations  which 
met  my  ears,  the  beauty  of  "  Madame," 
the  youthfhl  and  artist's  gayety  of  my 
friend,  and  the  two  bottles  of  extra  wine 
he  ordered  (and  a  glass  of  which  the 
waiter  expected  as  of  course),  our  dixmet 
went  off  merrily  enough — so  merrily  I 
have  dined  there  several  times  since — and 
at  my  suggestion  we  all  went  to  my  room, 
rafter  my  friend  had  paid  the  biU,  fifty- 
four  cents,  and  given  three  cents  to  the 
waiter),  wnere  his  "Madame"  made  coffin 
while  he  and  I  arrangecf  some  cakes  I  had 
bought,  on  some  plates,  and  blew  up  the- 
fire,  and  we  felt  as  hKoyy  as  lords,  for  aU 
we  were  up  so  many  flights  of  the  stairs 
of  the  spiral  staircase. 

"  Don't  tiiink,"  said  he^  « that  our  res- 
taurant  is  the  lowest  in  Paris.  There  are 
some  where  you  have  soup,  two  plates,  a 
dessert,  wine,  and  bread  at  discretiofLfot 
twelve  cents ;  mdeed,  outside  of  the  Bar- 
ri^re  du  Mont  Bou|;e,  there  is  one  where 
you  may  get  all  of  that  for  ten  cents — 
though  I  would  not  engage  you  to  try  it 
for  one  of  my  friends,  the  'serpent,'  tolcl 
me  that  he  eat  there  before  he  entered 
our  orchestra,  and  after  the  Italian  opera 
season  clo8e4  one  day  he  asked  for  fri- 
casseed diieken,  and  he  found  the  bones 
of  it  were  those  of  an  ox's  tail.  Du  re$te 
one  may  live  at  those  places — I  mean,  one 
mayke^  starvation  at  arm's  lengtn  at 
one  of  tnose  places  and  without  danger, 
— 80  the  *  serpent'  says, — if  he  eats  only 
vermicelli  soup  and  vegetables,  for  the 
bread  there,  as  every  wherein  Puis,  is  ex- 
cellent But  it  is  a  droll  place  thougl^  h 
The  "  serpent"  says  they  have  all  of  ear 
musical  entertainment  and  a  great  ^teal' 
more  noise  than  wo  have  (for  in  Paris  the 
noise  made  in  the  restaorants^  iaflitaiiaa- 
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M  the  prioes  dimhiiah),  and  spouters  of 
Racine,  and  Corneille,  and  Victor  Hugo ; 
scarcely  a  dayelapses,  says  he,  that  they 
do  not  have  Th^ram^ne's  recit^  Augus- 
tus's soliloquy,  Athalie's  dream,  or  the  so- 
Kloquy  of  Charles  Y.  Then  the  names  of 
the  dishes  are,  or  rather  were,  before  the 
cmip  (Vetaty  yery  odd ;  there  was  soup  k 
la  Kobespierre ;  beef  k  la  Marat ;  mutton 
ragout  k  la  fraternity ;  chicken  k  la  Re- 
publique,  and  heaven  knows  what  other 
democratical  names.  You  had  but  to  ask 
one  of  the  frequenters  for  his  favorite 
dishes  to  divine  his  politics :  tell  me  your 
dinner,  I  tell  you  who  you  are.  You  saw 
there,  as  you  see  at  places  like  it  in  Paris, 
all  the  stone-masons  and  plasterers  of  the 
neighborhood  ;  one  would  think  their 
trades  indurated  their  bellies  as  hard  as 
their  hands,  for  the  ^  serpent'  says  they 
partake  IhMsly  of  all  the  dishes  of  the 
placO)  without  giving  immediate  symptoms 
of  discomfort" 

"  The  restaurant  you  and  Louis  dined  at 
the  other  day."  said  Madame,  "  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  place  from  the  gargotie 
of  the  Barridre  de  Mont  Rouge,  wasn't  it-?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed !  And  you  must  some  day 
dine  at  the  Trois  Fr^res  with  us.  It  is 
more  than  worth  the  vulgar  money  you 
pay  for  the  dinner,  large  as  is  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  The  Trois  Frdres  is  un- 
questionably the  best  eating^place  in  the 
world ;  it  occupies  the  rank  the  Rocher 
de  Cancale,  Very 's,  and  V ^four's  held  some 
twenty  years  ago.  You  remember  the  ac- 
count Tom  Moore  gives  of  them  in  the 
book  from  which  I  read  to  you  the  other 
night — and  De  Balzac's  description  of  the 
Rocher  de  Oancale^  may  be  justly  applied 
to  a  dinner  party  iq  the  aaion  up  stairs  ' 
of  the  Trois  Frdres :  at  ^  half-past  seven, 
a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  dinners,  where  vanity 
pays  the  bill  with  bank  notes,  shone  upon 
the  table  of  the  )umds<miest  salon  of  the 
establishment  where  all  Europe  has  dined. 
Torrents  of  light  made  casouies  on  the 
edges  of  the  carvings  of  the  silver  and  the 
gliMS.  Waiters — a  stranger  would  have 
taken  for  diplomatists,  but  for  their 
age — behaved  themselves  with  all  the 
seriousness  of  people  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  extra  paid.'  We  will  all  dine 
there  together  New  Year's  Day.  I  ^11 
go  there  in  the  morning  and  oi^r  a  soup 
forle  dugibier  (the  only  thing  we  need 
order  beforehand),  and  retain  one  of  those 
oosy  little  rooms  on  the  entresol  so  well 
so&ed,  and  cudiioned,  and  lighted^  and 
at  night  I'll  introduce  you  to  aU  then*  de- 
licate luxuries,  from  the  soup  to  the 
grapes,  without  omitting  a  bechamel  de 


turbot,  their  hmoxuiMcandetzUf  their 
cocks'  combs,  their  truffles,  their  wonder- 
ful salmis  of  game,  and  those  thousand 
other  made  dishes  the  genius  of  Vatel  and 
Gareme  have  given  to  their  successors. 
You  may  judge  then  for  vourself  of  Uie 
splendor  of  the  service,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  viands,  and  the  ^;enius  of  the  cooks, 
and  the  polished  obsequiousness  of  the  care- 
fully dressed  waiters.  But — for  the  privacy 
of  the  cabinet  de  socieli  has  some  draw- 
backs— you  must  consent  to  lose  the  splen- 
dor of  the  ground-floor  room,  and  the  bril- 
liant oompany  generally  assembled  there.*' 

^^  I  vrill  pay  for  the  dinner  on  condition 
^ou  tell  me  all  the  news  about  the  fash- 
ions— I  want  to  hear  all  the  news,  and  I 
shall  be  exacting,  for  Louis  has  told  me 
that  you  live  with  the  best  mantuamaker 
of  Paris." 

"  Ah  1  most  willingly.  The  return  of 
necklaces  is  spoken  of  as  certain  this 
winter  in  the  fashionable  circles,  and 
hair  ornaments  are  much  sought  after 
for  necklaces,  ear-rings  and  bracelets. 
The  workmanship  is  beautiful,  and  the 
effect  extremely  good.  Fichus,  worn 
with  redingotes,  and  high  dresses,  have 
almost  invariably  the  <^  mousquetaire 
trimmed  vrith  Mechlin  or  Valenciennes 
lace.  Small  tucks  are  much  in  favor  foi^ 
tulle  or  muslin  chemisettes ;  but  whilst 
there  can  be  nothing  prettier  when  new, 
they  are  generally  spoilt  in  the  washing ; 
to  obviate  this,  narrow  flat  braid  is  run 
into  each  tuck,  which  gives  filmness,  and 
keeps  them  in  their  straight  lines.  Lace 
berthes  are  much  in  favor ;  application, 
guipure,  or  Alencon^  are  most  in  demand, 
they  are  fastened  with  narrow  ribbons  or 
ends  of  Jaoe,  called  bons  hommes:  the 
trimmings  to  the  sleeves  and  flounces 
match  &e  laoe,  of  which  the  berthe 
is  composed.  Brooches  are  much  worn, 
to  &sten  the  berthe  on  the  fh>nt  of  the 
body.  Winter-pardessus  are  oocup]png 
the  attention  of  our  most  skilful  artists, 
but  nothing  very  definite  has  been  as 
yet  decided  on.  It  may,  however,  be 
mentioned,  that  velvet  trimmed  with 
deep  laoe  will  be  worn  for  full  dress, 
the  pdisse  for  morning  dress,  the  Talma 
cut  on  the  bias»  and  the  manteau  Bari- 
dant.  in  cloth  and  trimmed  vrith  velvet 
braias  for  promenades.  The  sorties  ds 
bal  are  very  desant;  the  most  dis- 
tingiUes  are  made  of  white  poult  de 
soie,  lined  with  pink  or  blue  satin.  A 
large  hood  lined  with  plush  to  match  the 
satin,  with  a  full  bow  and  long  ends,  is 
indispensable,  and  Illyrian  sleeves  com- 
plete this  useful  and  beautiful  manteau. 
Taffetas  glac6s  dressei^  vrith  three 
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ot  three  deep  flounees,  ure  much  in  favor. 
Bows  of  ribbon  are  placed  upon  the 
flouncesL  Small  beautiful  coins  de  feu  of 
yelYet  and  satin,  with  deep  basques,  and 
back  like  the  paletot,  richly  embroidered 
irith  braid  mixed  with  jet,  are  very  popu- 
lar. Fenille  morte  colors  are  the  ftvorite 
shades  for  dresses.  Bonnets  for  negligft 
or  promenade,  are  composed  of  velvet 
either  green,  violet,  blue,  or  soft  brown 
drab  trimmed  with  black  Venetian  lace, 
mixed  with  flowers  and  foliage,  or  feathers 
the  same  color  as  the  velvet.  Visiting 
bonnets  are  the  demi-capotes  composed 
of  bands  of  pink  or  blue  terry  velvet, 
separated  by  rows  of  white  bloxide  frills. 
The  trimmings  of  these  capotes  are  often 
a  single  flower,  the  shade  of  the  terry 
velvet  with  long  foliage  in  blonde  or 
crape;  or  small  white  feathers  tipped 
with  the  color  of  the  velvet.  Have  I 
earned  my  dinner  at*  the  Tnris  Frdres  ? 
Tiens  !  it  is  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  have !  But  stay — 
don't  go  yet ;  the  porter  expects  his  fecL 
and  as  you  have  to  pay  him,  you  shoulcl 
get  the  worth  of  your  money.  Come,  pour 
out  some  cofibe ;  I  want  to  read  you  the 
impressions  Paris  made  upon  an  Arab  of 
the  Sahara.  Don't  you  like  to  hear  how 
they  regard  a  civilization,  which  is  so 
different  to  theirs?  and  to  remark  how 
singular  many  of  our  luxuries  and  cus- 
toms appear,  when  seen  by  eyes  whose 
observation  has  not  been  blunted  by  long 
and  daily  familiarity  with  them  ? 

" '  You  do  not  pray — ^3rou  do  not  fast — 
you  do  not  perform  ablutions — ^you  do 
not  shave  your  heads — you  are  not  cir- 
comcBed^you  do  not  bleed  the  animals 
which  Tou  eat — ^you  eat  hog's  meat-— yoa 
drink  fermented  liquors,  whk;h  transform 
yon  to  beasts — ^you  are  guilty  of  the  in&- 
my  of  wearing  a  hat  different  from  that 
worn  by  Sidna-Atssa  (onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ);  these  are  tibe  vkm  for  which 
you  have  to  reproach  youraeiyes.  But 
then.  yt>n  make  excellent  powder ;  your 
amdn  is  sacred ;  you  are  guilty  of  no 
exactions;  you  are  polite;  you  do  not 
lie  a  great  deal ;  you  like  deanliness.  If, 
with  all  that,  you  could  once  say  with 
sincerity,  '^  There  is  no  other  God  but 
God,  and  our  Lord,  Mahomet  is  God's 
angel  (messenger),"  none  woula  enter  Pa- 
moise  sooner  than  you.  What  I  espe- 
cially admire  in  Franoeu  is  that  there  is  a 
severe  government  established.  One  may 
travel  there  by  day  and  by  night  without 
fear.  Your  buildings  are  beautiful ;  your 
li^tang  is  admirable ;  your  carriages  are 
comfortable;  your  smoking  boats  and 
your  iron  nuuls  are  unsurpassed  by  any 


thing  in  the  wxn*]d.  One  finds  there  food 
and  pleasures  for  all  ages,  and  for  every 
purse.  Yofl  have  an  army  organised  like 
steps,  this  man  above  that.  AH  of  your 
cities  have  foot-soldiers:  your  foot-sol- 
diers are  the  ramparts  of  your  country. 
Your  cavalry  is  badly  mounted,  but  won- 
derfully armed  and  equipped.  Your  sol- 
diers' iron  shines  like  silver.  You  have 
water  and  bridges  in  abundance.  You 
understand  agricalture:  you  have  crops 
for  every  season.  The  eye  is  as  little  fa- 
tigued looking  at  your  vegetables  and 
your  fruits,  as  your  soil  is  tired  producing 
them.  We  have  found,  in  your  Garden 
of  the  Baylic  (the  Garden  of  Plants), 
animals,  and  plants,  and  trees,  which  even 
our  old  men  ha?e  never  heard  of.  You 
have  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  world  in 
silks,  in  velvets,  in  precious  stuffs,  and  in 
precious  stones.  And  what  the  most 
astonishes  us  is  the  promptness  with 
which  ^ou  know  what  takes  place  in  the 
most  distant  places.  .  .  .' " 

"  Mais  there's  one  o'clock  !  Good 
night!  goodnight!" 

After  my  lively  guests  had  gone,  I  re- 
turned to  a  book  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, M.  Roederer's  Memoirs,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  remarked  several 
'reports  of  his  conversations  with  Napo- 
leon, which  appear  so  interesting  to  me 
that  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  or  two. 
During  *the  first  days  of  Brumaire,  and 
while  the  confidential  circle  were  discuss- 
ing with  detail  the  Revolution  which  was 
to.be  made  the  Eighteenth,  Bonaparte 
said  to  Roederer :  "  No  man  is  more  pusil- 
lanimous than  I  am  when  I  am  framing  a 
military  plan:  I  exaggerate  to  myself 
all  the  dangers,  and  all  the  possible  evils 
which  may  arise  under  the  circumstances. 
I  am  in  a  patnflil  agitation.  This  does 
not  prevent  my  appearing  serene  before 
the  persons  around  me.  lam  like  a  girl 
<M  the  eve  of  child-^irilL  And  when 
my  resolutioti  is  taken,  all  is  forgotten 
except  that  which  can  make  it  succeed." 
In  1804,  on  the  eve  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Bmmre,  Bonaparte^  talking  with 
him  in  the  Tuileries,  Uiinkmg  aloud,  and 
expresnng  his  impatience  of  the  ii\justice 
of  Parisian  opinion  at  that  moment,  and 
his  annoyance  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
his  way,  even  by  some  of  his  nearest  re- 
lations, said:  "Besides  mot^  I  have  no 
ambition  (and  then  correcting  himself)— 
or,  if  I  have  some,  it  is  so  natural  to  me, 
it  is  so  innate  in  me,  it  is  so  intimately 
attached  to  my  existence,  that  it  is  like 
the  very  blood  in  my  veins,  like  the  air  I 
breathe.  It  does  not  make  me  go  more 
quuskly  or  differently  than  the  natural 
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springs  in  me.  I  have  never  had  to  com- 
bat, either  for  or  against  it ;  it  does  not 
go  faster  than  I  do ;  it  only  goes  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  en^mble  of  my 
ideas."  At  another  time,  led  to  speak 
about  war,  of "  that  immense  art  which 
includes  all  the  others,"  of  the  innumer- 
able talents  it  require^  and  which  are 
very  different  from  personal  courage,  and 
which  cannot  be  given  at  will :  ^*  Mili' 
taire^  je  le  9uit  mot,  I  am  a  soldier^"  ex- 
claimed Bonaparte,  "because  it  is  the 
particular  ^fl  I  received  at  my  birth ;  it 
IS  my  existence — it  is  my  habitude. 
Wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  command- 
ed ;  I  commanded,  when  I  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  the  siege  of  Toulon — ^I 
commanded  in  Paris^  in  Vend^maire;  I 
carried  away  the  soldiers  in  Italy,  as  soon 
as  I  appeared  to  them.  I  was  bom  for 
that  I  always  know  how  I  stand.  I 
have  my  accounts  always  present  to  my 
mind.  I  cannot  get  by  heart  a  single 
Alexandrine  line;  but  I  never  forget  a 
syllable  of  the  accounts  of  my  situation. 
I  like  tragedies;  but  if  every  tragedy  in 
the  world  were  there,  on  one  side,  and 
the  accounts  of  my  situation  on  the  oUier, 
r  would  not  even  glance  at  a  single  tra- 
gedy, and  I  would  not  omit  a  single  line 
of  the  accounts  of  my  situation,  without* 
having  read  it  attentively.  To-night  I 
shall  find  them  in  my  chamber,  and  I 
shan't  go  to  bed  until  I  have  read  th«a:L 
(Jt  wcu  then  nearly  midnight.)  Per- 
haps it  is  a  misfortune  that  I  command  in 
person ;  but  it  is  my  essence,  my  privi- 
lege. ...  I  have  more  mind. . .  What  do 
I  care  about  talents !  What  I  want  is 
the  iajfnit^  of  the  thing.  TT^ere  is  no  fool 
who  IS  not  good  for  aomething-^there  is 
no  mind  which  can  do  evervMng,  The 
love  of  kings  is  not  a  nurse^s  tenderness. 
They  should  make  themselves  feared  and 
respected.  The  love  of  nations  is  onlpr 
esteem.  I  love  power,  moi;  but  it  la 
en  artiste  that  I  love  it. . .  I  love  it  as  a 
musician  loves  his  violin,  to  draw  firom  it 
sounds,  accords,  harmony.  The  mititair 
art  is  a  freemasonry;  there  is  among  aU 
of  them  a  certain  intelligence  which  en- 
ables thran,  without  mistoke,  to  recognixi 


each  other,  seek  each  other's  company, 
and  understand  each  other ;  and  I  am  the 
l^rand-master  of  all  their  lodges.  There 
IS  nothing  about  war  that  I  cannot  do 
myself.  If  there  is  nobody  to  make  gun- 
powder, I  know  how  to  make  it;  if  can- 
nons are  wanted,  I  know  how  to  cast 
them ;  I  can  teach  all  the  details  of  tac- 
tics, if  there  is  nobody  else  to  teach 
them.  In  administration,  I  alone  ar- 
ranged the  finances,  as  you  know 

There  are  principles,  rules  which  should 
be  known.  I  work  always;  I  meditate  a 
great  deal.  If  I  appear  always  ready  to 
guarantee  eyery  thing,  to  meet  every 
thing,  it  is  because,  bnefore  undertaking 
any  thing,  I  have  long  meditated,  I  have 
foreseen  what  might  happen.  Jt  is  not  a 
genius  which  suadenly  reveals  me  secret- 
ly what  I  have  to  say  or  to  do  in  circum- 
stances which)  toothers,  are  unejcpected; 
it  is  my  reflectioii,  my  meditation.  I 
am  always  working,  at  dinner,  at  the 
theatre ;  I  get  up  during  the  night  and 
work.  Last  night  I  got  up  at  two  o'clock. 
I  sat  in  my  long  chair  before  the  fire,  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  situation  the 
Minister  of  War  gave  me  last  night  I 
found  out  and  noted  twenty  faults,  and  I 
have  sent  m^  notes  to  the  Minister,  who 
is  now  busy  m  his  office  correcting  them." 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  read  wiUi  inter- 
est Napoleon's  opinion  on  the  contested 
question  of  the  unities.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant had  just  published  ms  tragedy, 
Walstein,  ^Bexyamin  Constant  has  writ- 
ten a  tragedy  and  some  poetry.  Those 
people  try  to  write  when  they  have  not 
even  made  their  first  literary  studies. 
Let  him  read  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Trage- 
dy does  not  limit  the  action  to  twenty- 
four  hours  arbitrarily ;  but  it  is  because 
it  takes  the  passions  at  their  maximum, 
at  their  very  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
when  they  can  neither  bear  any  distrao- 
tion,  nor  support  a  long  time.  He  makes 
them  eat  during  the  action :  eat,  indeed  I 
when  the  action  commences,  the  actors 
shoold  be  agitated ;  at  the  third  act,  they 
should  sweat;  at  the  last,  every  body 
AoM  be  bathed  m  perspiration.'' 
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HAYTl    AND  THE   HAITlAVa 


MY  first  yiew  of  Hayti  wu  from  off  the 
<'  Mote  St.  Nicholas,"  the  northwest 
pomt  of  the  island.  We  were  perhaps 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  point  to  he 
doubled  in  order  to  enter  the  bay  of  Port 
au  Prince.  A  bold,  mountainous  shore 
presented  itself  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  &r  in  the  interior  we  could  see 
the  cloud-capt  summit  of  ''Monte  an 
Diable,**  towering  more  than  fiye  thou- 
sand feet  above  us.  Being  awakened 
suddenly  from  sound  sleep  it  was  as  if 
the  island  had  sprung  in  an  instant,  by 
magic,  from  the  depths  of  the  wide  waste 
of  waters  by  which  we  had  been  for  many 
days  surrounded.. 

The  scenes  of  that  early  morning  hour 
are  engraved  indelibly  upon  my  memoiy, 
and  are  among  the  most  pleasing  reminis- 
cences of  my  life.  Daylight  had  but 
just  dawned,  and  the  bold  shore  towered 
before  me  draped  in  the  gray  morning 
mist,  and  covered  with  a  wealth  of  ver- 
dure such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
There  is  a  luxuriance,  we  can  almost  say  a 
prodigality  in  the  robes  with  which  nature 
here  decks  herself  that  amazes  and  be- 
wilders one  who,  for  the  first  time,  opens 
his  eyes  upon  a  tropical  scene.  The  air 
was  more  delightful  than  I  had  ever  im- 
aging that  of  the  most  genial  climes  to 
be.  I  stood  hatless,  near  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  gazing  spellbound  upon  the  scene 
before  me ;  and  as  we  were  borne  along 
by  a  gentle  breeze,  the  mild  soft  winds 
played  with  my,  as  yet,  uncombed  locks, 
and  fanned  me  with  a  gentle  dalliance, 
ewea  the  memory  of  whi<£  is  delicious. 

Doubling  the  '*Mole"  we  sailed  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  down  the  bay, 
about  a  hundred  miles,  to  the  city  of  Port 
au  Prince.  A  range  of  bold  highlands 
skirts  the  shore,  now  with  bald  and  jag^ 
ged  summits,  burning  and  glowing  under 
a  tropkad  sun,  and  now  retreating  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  covered  with  the 
most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

In  going  down  the  bay  we  (mss  a  beau- 
tiful uttle  island  about  twenty  miles  in 
ksigth,  oalled  Gk)nare.  Nature  has  lav- 
ished upon  it  her  bounties  with  the  same 
rich  profusion  that  characterizes  all  her 
works  here.  Mahogany,  logwood,  tropi- 
cal fruits,  and  other  productions  abound, 
and  it  seems  a  fit  residence  for  fiuries ;  yet 
no  human  being  is  allowed  to  dwell  upon 
it  Passing  this  island  we  were  in  full 
view  of  both  shores  of  the  bay,  whi<ih  pre- 
sent the  same  magnificent  appearance. 
Near  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince  the  bay 


is  dotted  with  several  little  islands,  which, 
however,  add  more  to  ite  beauty  as  a 
scene  for  a  painter,  than  to  ite  convenience 
or  safti^  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
mountain  ranges  terminate  nearly  \>ith 
the  bay,  and  a  level  country  opens  up  be- 
yond the  city  which  lies  at  ite  head. 

Thus  much  for  Haitian  scenery ;  now 
for  an  introduction  to  the  people.  As  we 
near  the  city  a  boat  approaches,  rowed  by 
two  blacks,  hatless  and  with  a  scanty 
allowance  of  clothing,  bringing  a  more 
respectebly  attired  personage  not  less 
black.  It '  is  the  pilot.  As  soon  as  a 
pilot  touches  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  he  is  in 
full  command;  the  responsibility  of  the 
captain  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  only  as  a 
passenger.  It  was  very  amusing  to  watch 
the  queer  and  comical  expressions  upon 
the  faces  of  our  sailors  wnen  their  new 
superior  came  on  board,  took  his  stetion, 
and  gave  his  orders,  "Port,''  "Steady,'' 
''Starboard,"  &c  It  was  evidently  not 
easy  for  them  to  yield  him  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  stetion ;  but  certain  significant 
looks  from  the  captain  kept  all  in  order, 
and  we  were  taken  safely  to  the  harbor. 
Soon  another  boat  came  idongside,  and  we 
were  boarded  by  three  other  officials. 
These  were  the  captain  of  the  port,  rather 
a  short  stout  man  (a  thorough  black),  in 
military  dress,  composed  of  a  fiat  crescent- 
shaped  cap,  epaule^  bine  broadcloth  coat 
with  figured  gilt  buttons,  ftc.  Next  came 
the  c^^tain  of  the  pilote,  a  tall  well  formed 
man,  in  official  dress.  He  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  United  Stetes  and  now  acte  as 
interpreter,  the  French  being  the  language 
of  the  country.  And  last,  the  derk  of 
the  por^  a  joune  man  several  shades 
lighter,  m  citizen's  dress  of  ttke  latest 
Parisian  style.  Broadway  does  not  often 
furnish  a  more  perfect ''exquisite."  These 
received  the  ship's  papers,  went  through 
the  forms  of  entry  to  the  custom-house, 
and  placed  a  black  soldier  on  board  as  a 
guard  against  smuggling.  The  captain 
and  myself  (the  omy  passenger)  were 
then  conducted  ashore  to  "  La  Place,"  the 
office  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  where 
after  registering  our  names,  and  ^Qing 
through  a  brief  form,  we  tvere  dismissed 
and  at  liberty  to  go  on  shore  when  and 
where  we  pleased. 

The  first  few  hours  spent  upon  any 
foreign  shore  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
When  after  an  hour  or  two  I  was  again 
on  board  of  the  vessel  for  the  night,  my 
mind  seemed  to  have  been  moved  and  ex- 
cited by  more  new  and  strange  emotions, 
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than  in  whoie  years  before.  Every  thing, 
animate  and  inanimate^  was  new  and 
strange — the  people  and  their  habits,  the 
animals  and  then*  equipage,  the  style  of 
the  buildings,  the  trees,  plante,  vegetation, 
fruits,  and  various  productions  of  the 
earth.  All  were  new  and  consequently 
sources  of  mental  excitement  and  pleasure. 
I  had  travelled  many,  many  months  and 
miles  in  our  own  southern  climes,  in  the 
precarious  search  for  health,  until  wearied 
with  my  wanderings  by  land,  I  had  gone 
on  board  this  vessel  simply  for  the  benefit 
o£  a  voyage  at  sea ;  not  knowing,  or  car- 
ing for  what  particular  island  or  poK  we 
were  bound.  I  was  glad  that  night  that 
tiie  monotony  of  my  life  had  thus  been 
broken,  and  that  I  had  fetched  up  just 
where  I  had ;  a  place  so  rarely  visited  * 
by  travellers,  and  afiR>rding,  though  so 
near  home,  so  fresh  a  field  for  observatioi^ 
and  study. 

I  have  described  our  entrance  to  Port  au 
Prinoeu  This  dty  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  iwfew  foreigners, 
are  natives  of  the  island,  and  ttx^  always 
distinguished  as  "blacks" — those  of  un- 
mixed blood — and  "colored" — those  of 
every  tinge  from  "  snowy  ^hite  to  sooty." 
To  one  aooustomed  to  the  state  of  thmgs 
in  our  own  country,  and  especially  to  one 
who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
Kouthem  States,  it  seemed  singular,  to  say 
tho  least,  to  see  only  black  senators,  judges, 
generals,  and  all  the  various  grades  of  civil 
and  military  officers,  necessary  to  conduct 
the  afiairs  of  government,  and  these  idl 
presided  over  by  a  black  emperor.  This 
remarkable  personage  is  the  great  object 
of  curiosity,  for  which  sailors,  captains, 
and  all  others  inquire,  and  however  much 
there  may  be  to  interest  the  stranger 
passing  bdbre  his  eyes,  all  are  on  the  gut 
rnve  until  he  is  seen.  I  have  gathered 
the  following  facts  in  regard  to  his  pre- 
vious history. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Hayti,  ^austin 
Soulouque,  or  as  ne  is  officially  known, 
^His  Majesty,  Faustin  the  First,"  had, 
previously  to  his  election  as  president, 
been  unknown  to  fame  save  as  a  military 
chieftain.  His  first  connection  with  the 
arm^  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to 
a  distinguished  general.  He  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  those  who  have  known 
him  as  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and 
acquirements,  but  of  undoubted  bravery. 

My  first  view  of  him  was  as  he  was 
riding  through  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince, 


as  his  custom  is  on  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing.    His  ool<M'  is  the  dingiest  coal  black; 
he  has  not  the  thick  lips  and  other  cha- 
racteristic features  that  usually  accompany 
this  color.     He  rode  a  fine  gray  horse 
imported  from  the  United   States,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  or  more 
of    his    lifeguards   on    horseback,    pre- 
ceded   by   cavalry    music,    and    passed 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
uncovering  his  head  and  dispensing  his 
bows  and  his  smiles  to  the  crowds  as 
he  rode  rapidly  past   them.      He  was 
dressed,  as  he  has  always  been  when  I 
have  seen  him,  far  more,  richly  than  I 
have  ever  seen  any  of  our  military  officers 
dressed.    He  wore  the  common  crescent- 
shaped  military  cap,  witk  rich  plumes 
and  heavy  golden  trimmings.  His  coat  was 
blue  broadcloth  with  standing  collar ;  and 
the  entire  frtmt,  the  collar,  the  seams  of 
the  sleeves  and  the  back,  tne  edges  of  the 
skirts,   ^.,  were    overlaid  with    heavy 
golden  trimmings.    Besides  this,  various 
figures  were  wrought  in  gold  upon  the 
back  and  other  parts  of  the  ooat,  so  that 
a  lai^  part  of  the  cloth  was  covered. 
But  a  part  of  his  vest  could  be  seen,  as  his 
coat  was  buttoned  wfth  one  button  near 
his  neck ;  but  all  that  did  appear  showed 
nothing  but  gold.      His  trowsers  were 
white,  trimmed  on  each  side  of  the  seams 
with  gold  lace.  He  was  not,  however,  in  full 
dress,  as  he  had  on  common  boots,  instead 
of  a  pair  most  richly  trimmed  with  velvet 
and  gold  that  he  sometimes  wears.    His 
age  is  a  little  above  fifty,  his  form  erect, 
near  six  ^t  in  height,  and  well  propor- 
tioned.   His  horsemanship  is  of  the  most 
aooomplisfaed  character.    This  attracts  the 
attention  of  all  foreigners,  and  their  uni- 
versal remark  is  that  in  this  respect  he  is 
rarely  equalled.    He  usually  rides  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Port,  the  custom-house,  and 
through  several  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  guards, 
twice  during  the  week.    As  I  had  seen 
him  thus  riding  rapidly  tiirough  the  city, 
I  was  perplexed  to    reconcile  his  face, 
which  seemed  amiable  and  benignant,  with 
what  I  knew  of  his  character ;  but  sub- 
sequently, as  I  stood  near  him,  when  he 
dinnouated  at  church,  and  then  sat  within 
a  few  feet  of  him  during  a  long  service,  I 
have  been  relieved  of  this  difficulty,  for  I 
could  see  in  his  face  when  in  repose  an 
index  of  his  stem  and  merciless  heart. 
Those  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  election  as  president  of  the  republic 
(the  present  Emperor  of  France,  be  it  re- 
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membered,  hfts  most  closely  followed  th« 
black  Emperor  in  the  method  he  hy 
taken  to  reach  his  present  position)  will 
remember  that  the  honor  came  upon  him 
most  nnezpectedlj.  Parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  that  neither  of  thei^  was 
able  to  saooeed,  and  after  several  unavail- 
ing ballots  he  was  taken  up  as  an  avail- 
able military  candidate,  and  moreover  as 
one  that  the  leaders  thought  could  easily 
be  managed.  But  they  soon  found  out 
their  mistake.  The  very  men  who  had 
procured  his  election  were  the  first  to 
snfier.  In  a  very  short  time  he  dismissed 
them  from  the  ministry  and  chose  a  cab- 
inet to  his  own  Uking^  and  from  that  day 
onward  he  has  sacnfieed  whoever  has 
dared  to  oppose  him,  or  been  suspected  of 
plotting  his  overthrow,  with  apparently 
as  little  feeling  as  he  would  have  taken 
the  life  of  a  centipede.  Lb  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  judge  of  the  future  in  regard  to 
the  Haitian  government  and  people,  but 
to  all  appearances  he  bids  fair  to  be  their 
ruler  for  many  years  to  come.  At  least 
if  he  be  not  it  will  not  be  because  he 
would  hesitate  to  sacrifice  hecatombs  of 
opposing  subjects  to  secure  this  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  truthful  impres- 
sion of  the  real  state  of  things  upon  this 
island.  A  gentleman  who,  for  many 
years,  occupied  the  chair  of  history  in  one 
of  our  distinguished  institutions,  flftid 
vrhoae  knowledge  of  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  the  world  is  equalled  by 
very  few  of  tmy  land,  remarked  to  me 
that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  gdt  satis- 
factory views  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Hayti,  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
iiorld.  Probably  every  one  who  has 
given  any  aMention  to  what  has  been 
passing  here  for  the  last  half  century  has 
experienced  the  same  difficulty.  1  will 
therefore  make  this  general  remark  in  re- 
gard to  the  island,  which  will  serve  to 
explain  the  conflicting  statements  that  are 
made  by  those  who  visit  it  In  Hayti 
fou  have  every  thing  from  extreme 
Parisian  refinement  arid  civilization 
dawn  to  the  lowest  African  superstition 
and  degradation  I  *  You  may  therefore 
believe  any  statement  that  would  be  true 
of  any  state  of  society  between  these  wide 
extremes. 

From  all  that  I  had  known  of  them,  of 
thiir  revolutions  and  their  almost  constant 
sanguinary  conflicts,  I  had  not  supposed 
that  any  portion  of  them  were  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  as  I  found  some  of 
them  to  be.  Those  who  transact  the 
oommereial  and  mercantile  business  of  the 
city  have  an  air  of  intelligence  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  same  class  in  our  own  cities. 


Their  style  of  dress  is  so  remarkably  neat 
and  tasteful  that  it  attracts  your  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  climate  being  warm, 
their  clothing  is  generally  light,  and  most 
of  it  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  white  I 
have  evor  seen  worn.  This  is  the  result 
of  much  bleaching  in  a  tropical  sun,  and 
of  great  painstaking  and  skill  in  washing. 
The  dress  of  the  common  working  people, 
however,  what  little  they  wear,  is  of  the 
very  opposite  extreme.  These,  however^ 
dress  differently  on  certain  occasions,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

Another  chancteristis  of  the  people 
that  at  once  arreists  your  attention,  is  their 
remarkable  politeness.  A  foreigner  who 
has  resided  among  them  for  some  yean 
told  me  that  this  was  the  great  mattrr  in 
their  education ;  that  the  better  cla^s  oC 
Haitian  mothers  flog^  their  ehildron 
oftener  for  delinquencies  in  this  matter 
than  for  any  thing  else.  In  walking  witiv 
them  in  the  streets,  or  whenever  they  ai^ 
meeting  others,  they  are  constantly  dia 
dplining  them  to  make  a  handsome  bon 
and  salutation.^  To  a  foreigner  the  poopl< 
are  especially  polite.  In  passing  through 
the  streets  and  meeting  iihose  of  the  highei 
class,  they  lift  their  hats  to  you,  and  with 
a  graceful  bow,  give  you  a  respecful "  Boi 
jour,"  or  "  Bon  soir.  Monsieur."  I  have 
seen  an  entire  family  who  were  sitting 
upon  an  outer  gallery,  in  the  cool  of  tho 
evening,  rise  to  their  feet  and  bow  most 
gracefully  to  a  foreigner  and  his  wife  who 
were  passing.  A  ^ntleman  from  Ala- 
bama, who  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
islano,  remarked  as  he  was  about  leaving, 
that  he  should  have  to  be  very  careful 
when  he  reached  home,  or  he  should  find 
himself  tipping  his  hat  to  every  negro  he 
met  on  his  plantation.  A  waggish  down- 
east  captain  broke  out,  one  day  as  I  met 
him ;  ^^  DonH  these  people  make  most 
beautiful  bows?  I've  been  practising 
since  Pve  been  here;  and  I  believe  I've 
got  so  I  can  lift  my  hitt  up  about  as 
handsome  as  they  do,  but  somehow  it 
won't  come  down  right."  To  explain 
these  things  I  need  only  remind  the  reader 
that  there  is  not  a  little  French  blood 
coursing  in  the  veins  of  these  people,  and 
that  their  education  and  habits  are  derived 
from  that  nation.  From  speaking  their 
language,  their  intercourse  and  associa 
tions  have  been  mainly  with  them,  and 
those  of  them  who  have  been  educated 
abroad,  have  almost  invariably  been  edu- 
cated in  France.  These  facts,  and  the  re- 
markable powers  of  imitation  inherent  in 
the  negro  character,  will,  I  think,  prepare 
tho  r^er  for  the  statement  (which 
I   should   not   dare   to   make  without 
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tiiese  preliminaries)  that  I  hare  never 
seen  in  any  d^  of  the  Union  ladies  of 
more  cultivated  and  aooomplishedTman- 
nei'8,  than  some  I  have  seen  in  Port  au 
Prince.  For  reasons  that  I  need  not  here 
stete,  I  am  excused  for  being  entirely 
ignorant  in  r^ard  to  balls  and  dancing^ 
parties.  But  a  lady,  whose  opinion  and 
judgment  would  not  be  called  m  question 
if  I  might  name  her,  assured  me  that  she 
had  never  seen  in  New- York  or  New  Eng^ 
land  more  elegant  dancers  than  in  Port 
an  Prince. 

I  had  not  been  long  upon  the  island 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessmg 
one  of  theif  religious  fftte  days^  when  the 
custom-house  and  public  offices  were 
closed ;  there  was  a  general  cessation  from 
business,  and  the  entire  people,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  holiday. 
These  days  are  y^Tj  numerous  with  the 
Haitians,  as  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Catholic  festivals,  they  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  a  national  chanuster,  commemorat- 
ing important  events  in  their  history. 
These  are  great  occasions  for  dress  and 
display  with  all  classes.  I  Hkve  never  on  a 
public  occasion,  that  called  out  the  great 
mass  o£  our  people,  seen  them  as  a  whole 
90  neatly  dressed.  Tou  wonder  as  you 
pass  among  the  throng,  where  can  be  the 
miserably  clad  ol^ects  that  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  markets,  on  the 
wharves,  and  about  the  streets  of  the 
city.  I  was  told  in  explanation  of  this 
that  these  people  resort  to  every  possible 
expedient,  even  to  sadly  wronging  their 
poor  stomachs,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
means  to  make  a  handsome  appearance  on 
these  public  days,  and  that  the  most 
wretchedly  clad  beings  I  saw  upon  the 
street  were  almost  sure  to  have  one  hand- 
some dress  for  these  occasions. 

The  following  incident  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  transformations  often  effected  by 
these  changes  of  dress  for  public  occasions. 
'Hie  ordinary  dr^s  for  the  mass  of  the 
laboring  women. — washwomen,  &c.,^is  a 
single  fi;armcnt  nanginc  loosely  upon  the 
body  like  a  chemise,  with  perhaps  an  old 
pair  of  shoes  on,  slipshod.  With  these 
two  articles  fhoy  are  very  satisfactorily 
dressed.  An  American  gentleman  was 
sitting  in  his  door  upon  one  of  their  fftte 
days,  when  a  lady  approached  dressed  in 
the  highest  ton  of  the  countnr — ^a  rich 
Madras  handkerchief  about  her  head, 
ea^-rings  and  other  jewelry,  a  dress  of  the 
purest  white,  white  sabn  slippers,  and 
other  things  in  corresponding  keeping. 
He  rose,  and  with  his  salutation,  "Bon 
jour,  Madame,"  bade  her  enter  and  be 
seated.    She  gracefully  returned  his  salu- 


tations, entered  with  a  mann^  and  bear- 
ing in  keeping  with  her  dress,  saying, 
'^and  so  you  do  not  recognize  me ! "  £^ 
looked — it  was  his  washwoman ! 

The  f6te  day  to  which  I  have  alluded 
as  the  first  that  I  witnessed,  was  "  All 
Saints'  Day."  I  went  in  the  morning 
to  the  Catholic  church,  where  some  two 
or  three  thousand  were  assembled.  All 
here  were  neatly,  and  many  were  richly 
dressed;  and  I  was  not  a  little  snr* 
prised  at  their  entirely  decorous,  respect- 
ful, and  intelligent  u)pearance.  In  the 
afternoon  I  witnessed  one  of  those  im- 
mense processions,  which  have  such  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  people  of  all  Catholic 
countries.  Thousands  upon  thousands, 
"  the  whole  city "  assembled  at  the 
church,  and  from  thence,  preceded  by  a 
company  of  soldiers,  the  pnests  with  their 
crosses,  candles,  &c.,  they  moved  on, 
without  any  order,  a  promiscuous  mass, 
nearly  filling  the  streets  through  which 
they  passed.  In  company  with  an  Ame- 
rican friend  I  followed  on,  and  entered 
their  cemetery.  This  is  situated  some  dis- 
tance firom  the  city,  is  inclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  and,  being  ornamented  with  rich 
tropical  trees  and  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  range  on  the  south  of  Uie 
city,  it  presented,  at  that  hour,  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  In  passing  through 
this  ancient  and  densely  crowded  '*  city  of 
the  dead," — while  as  a  Protestant  I  had 
no  sympathy  with  these  thousands  in  the 
religious  sentiments  that  prompted  their 
services,  or  in  their  estimate  of  their  value, 
— I  could  but  be  moved  by  many  of  the 
touching  and  truly  beautiful  scenes  that 
were  around  me.  Here  young  bereaved 
mothers,  aged  smitten  par^ts,  sad  and 
solitary  widows, .  sorrowing  orphans,  and 
all  the  variety  of  stricken  hearts  were 
gathered  around  the  graves  that  contained 
the  objects  of  their  cherished  affections, 
and  having  strewed  them  with  flowers, 
and  lighted  their  wax  tapers  over  them, 
were  devoutly  kneeling  and  offering  their 
orisons  in  their  behalf.  Even  the  graves 
of  numbers  that  had  been  shot  for  politi- 
cal offences,  and,  m  consequence,  were 
buried  without  the  wall,  were  not  neglect- 
ed. They  had  been  visited  at  some  less 
public  hour  of  the  day,  by  stealth  perhaps, 
and  the  hand  and  heart  of  affection  had 
left  upon  them  the  burning  taper  and  rich 
bouquet  I  leave  others  to  imagine  with 
what  reflections  I  retired  from  the  scenes 
of  the  day ! 

The  Sabbath  in  Hayti  is  not  only  the 
busiest  day  in  the  week,  but  presents 
more  scenes  characteristic  of  the  people 
than  any  other  day.    You  are  awaked  at 
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the  eariiest  dawn  by  boomiiur  of  cannon 
<m  the  fort  This  is  the  call  for  the  vari- 
ous military  companies  to  collect  at  their 
seTcral  stations,  and  prepare  for  a  general 
parade  and  review  by  the  Emperor.  Soon 
the  streets  are  all  alive  with  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  various  companies  are 
dashing  by  on  horseback  or  marching  to 
the  music  of  a  band.  They  assemble  at 
first  in  the  laiige  yard  in  front  and  around 
the  government  house,  the  residence  of 
Soulouque,  where,  amid  the  strains  of 
martial  music,  various  evolutions  and  ex- 
ercises are  gone  throueh  with,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  I  could  never  understand, 
as  the  Emperor  never  makes  his  appear- 
ance. After  an  hour  or  more  spent  here, 
they  march  to  a  large  beautiful  plain, 
lying  back  of  the  government  house, 
where  they  prepare  for  a  review  by  the 
Emperor.  His  majesty.  Faustin  the  First, 
with  not  more  than  half  a  million  of  sub- 
jects, has  a  standing  army  of  not  far  from 
20,000,  about  twice  the  number  of  our 
own.  I  think  I  have  seen  half  of  this 
number  at  a  Sunday  morning  review. 
They  are  formed  into  a  hollow  square, 
and  after  the  proper  officers  have  made 
the  circuit  of  tne  lines,  to  see  that  all  is 
in  order,  a  company  of  officers  is  dis- 
patched to  inform  the  Emperor;  whose 
approach  is  announced  ana  greeted  with 
an  almost  deafening  salute  of  martial 
music,  the  roar  and  din  of  which  is  con- 
tinued, while  he,  accompanied  by  his 
ministers  of  state,  officers,  and  guards, 
rides  rapidly  around  the  entire  line  to  the 
point  of  starting,  where  he  makes  a  halt 
and  the  entire  army  passes  in  review  be- 
fore him.  This  done  he  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  dty,  as  I  have  already  described. 

But  whUe  all  this  is  passm^  the  city  is 
by  no  means  forsaken  or  quiet.  E?ery 
store  and  shop  is  open,  and  the  goods 
displayed  more  attractively  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  Sunday  is  the 
greatest  market  day  of  all  the  week, 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  are  full 
of  people  coming  and  going,  some  with 
mules  loaded  with  vegetables,  wood,  grass, 
ooal,  &c ;  some  with  bananas,  plantains, 
sugar  cane,  -&c.,  on  their  heads,  some  with 
a  few  chickens,  some  with  one  thing  and 
some  with  another.  Thus  they  crowd 
OD,  bartering,  disputing,  shouting,  singing, 
laughing,  all  in  the  boisterous  tones  pecu- 
liar to  such  a  state  of  civilization,  making 
altogether  a  scene  of  confusion  such  as  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  !Put  the  great  scene 
and  centre  of  confusion  is  the  market 
This  is  a  large  open  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  dty,  where  perhaps  two  thousand 
persons,  some  of  them  from  great  dis- 


tances in  the  conntir,  are  eager  in  drivinjg 
their  bargains  and  msposing  of  their  vari- 
ous articles.  This  market-place  has  no 
building  except  a  few  open  sheds  or  booths 
at  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  square,  where 
meat  and  such  articles  are  sold  as  need  to 
be  protected  from  the  sun.  The  entire 
area  of  the  square  is  filled  with  people 
who,  without  any  reference  to  regulanty 
or  order,  have  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  a 
mat,  their  mule-load,  or  head-load  of 
oranges,  potatoes,  beans,  com,  plantains, 
yams,  pine-appl^  chickens,  pigs,  fish, 
charcoal,  or  whatever  animate  or  inani- 
mate articles  they  may  have  for  sale. 
The  noise,  confusion,  and  picturesqueness 
of  this  scene  entirely  baffle  my  powers  of 
description.  Strangely  enough  to  an  on- 
travelled  American,  the  Catholic  church 
is  hard  by.  upon  a  slight  elevation  over- 
looking one  of  these  large  markets,  crowd- 
ed with  worshippers.  Old  women  from 
the  country  come  along  to  the  church, 
lay  their  baskets  or  bundles  upon  the 
steps,  go  in,  cross  themselves  with  holy 
water,  kneel,  count  their  beads,  and  go 
through  with  their  devotions,  and  then 
come  out  and  go  on  with  their  trading. 
Tl^us  multitudes  come  and  go,  and  those 
who  are  able  to  stay  and  engage  in  the 
services  for  a  longer  time,  seem  not  to  be 
at  all  disturbed  by  them. 

Thus  with  noise  and  excitement  the 
day  passes  on.  By  two  or  three  o'clock 
business  beeins  to  subside,  and  sports  of 
various  kinds  b^in.  The  country  people 
having  made  their  salesL  and  got  through 
with  their  ^^  shopping,"  are  leaving  ror 
home  in  groups.  The  boys  of  the  city 
fly  their  lutes,  spin  their  tops,  and  run, 
and  laugh,  and  shout  in  their  various 
sports.  The  young  men  walk,  or  ride, 
or  visit,  as  they  may  prefer.  ,The  more 
wealthy  having  finished  a  late  dinner, 
amuse  themselves  with  dancing  or  cards, 
and  all  aopording  to  their  taste  seek  their 
pleasure.  As  the  evening  approaches  new 
and  still  stranger  scenes  begin.  The  more 
common  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  pec^le 
assemble  in  large  companies  in  the  open 
air  and  engage  in  dancing,  which  is  their 
great  and  almost  solo  amusement.  These 
dances  are  unlike  any  thing  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  by  that  name.  There 
are  several  things  characteristic  of  them 
all;  though  there  is  said  to  be  a  great 
variety  of  names  and  kinds  of  dances. 
Large  numbers  of  them  are  regularly  or- 
ganized societies,  with  their  mysterious 
rites  of  initiation,  and  their  cabalistic  cere- 
monies, which  are  said  to  be  truthful  re- 
presentations of  the  heathen  dances  of 
central  Africa,  which  have  been  handed 
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down  heve  from  generatioii  to  generatioii. 
Others  are  entirely  informal,  the  dancing 
of  any  promiscuous  company  that  chance 
may  bring  together.  These  dances  are 
uniformly  in  the  open  air,  though  many 
of  them  are  under  the  cover  of  a  tent  or 
awning  belonging  to  the  "soci^tfc."  Their 
music  is  made  by  pounding  with  the  palm 
of  the  hands  upon  a  drum,  which  is  made 
by  stretching  a  skin  over  the  head  of  a 
small  barrel,  like  a  drum-head.  To  this 
they  have  various  accompaniments,  such 
as  pounding  with  two  sticks,  upon  an  old 
herring  or  soap  box,  the  clicking  of  pieces 
of  iron,  singing,  clapping  of  hands.  &c. 
Though  to  the  uninitiated  the  music  thus 
made  seems  a  monotonous,  unintelligible 
Jargon,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  variety 
of  tunes  which  they  seem  perfectly  to 
understand.  I  procured  from  a  Haitian 
musician  some  of  this  dancing  music. 
These  tunes  are  like  the  real  plantation 
songs  of  the  South,  the  productions  of 
excited  ignorant  minds,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  music  whatever. 
This  music,  executed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  has  an  electrical  effect, 
and  immediately  collects  large  groups, 
who  will  stand  for  hours  in  a  chamvsd 
circle  surrounding  the  dancers.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  engaged  in 
dancing,  sometimes  half  a  dozen,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  will  enchain  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  with  their 
movements.  These  are  the  most  gro- 
tesque imaginible ;  now  a  shaking  move-* 
ment  somewhat  like  those  of  our  shakers, 
— now  a  peculiar  balancing  of  the  body,— 
now  dashing  off  suddenly  in  a  whirling, 
sailing  motion  around  the  entire  circle, — 
now  with  feet  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
moving  the  body  up  and  down — as  the 
Aztecs  uniformly  did  when  told  to  dance 
— and  continuing  this  motion  more  and 
more  vigorously,  until  it  would  seem  that 
they  must  dislocate  every  bone  in  the 
body. — and  now  leaping  with  great  ra- 
pidity to  a  remarkable  height  in  the  air, 
like  the  bounding  of  a  India-rubber  ball. 
These  are  among  the  more  common  feats. 
As  these  dances  form  the  almost  sole 
amusement  for  the  numerous  holidays  of 
the  Haitians.  I  have  very  often  witnessed 
them.  They  have  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  making  a  foreigner  pay  for  his 
amusement,  after  this  manner.  As  soon 
as  he  is  seen  in  the  crowd  some  one  of  the 
dancing  women  begins  to  move  toward 
him  holding  out  her  hands  for  a  gift ;  and 
continues  to  dance  back  and  forth,  before 
and  around  him,  her  hands  still  extended, 
until  he  is  **  the  observed  of  all  ob^rvers." 
After  this  was  understood,  I  generally  had 


some  change  ready  so  as  to  pay  my  tri- 
bute in  the  quickest  time  possible.     One 
night  as  I  was  going  through  the  street, 
I  passed  an  open  yard  where  a  company 
was  dancing  that  seemed  more  merry 
and  excited  than  usual,  and  without  any 
forethought  I  turned  in.    I  had  hardly 
reached  the  group  before  one  of  the  dan- 
cing women  was  before  me  with  open 
palm.    I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
found  I  had  no  change,  and  the  first  thing 
I  could  get  hold  of  was  a  two-dollar  Hai- 
tian biN,  which  I  handed  over  as  soon  as 
possible.    It  was  the  best  investment  in 
this  line  that  I  ever  made.     She  jnst 
glanced  to  see  what  it  was,  and  then 
waving  it  in  the  air  went  whirling  and 
sailing  around  the  circle,  and  among  other 
demonstrations  giving  me  an  opportanity 
to  see  some  almost  incredible  feats  that  1 
had  often  heard  described  but  had  never 
witnessed.    Pladng  a  small  crockery  cup, 
about  the  size  of  a  teacup,  upon  the  top  of 
her  head,  she  danced,  whirled,  and  sprung 
suddenly  several  foet,  and  back   at  the 
same  bound,  making  apparently  the  inost 
convulsive  jerks  possible,  the  cup  mean- 
while remaining  untouched  upon  the  top 
of  the  head.    This  jumping  and  jerking 
was  gone  through  with  several  times,  and 
far  surpassed  any  feat  of  jugglery  that  I 
had  ever  witnessed.    A  colored  woman, 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Church 
in  Port  au  Prince,  told  me  she  had  often 
seen  her  mother  go  through  the  same 
feats  with  a  wineglass  upon  her  head. 
So  universal  is  this  custom  of  dancing 
among  the  Haitians  upon  their  f&te  da3*s 
and  Sunday,  that  I  have  often  thought, 
that  including  the  various  grades  from  the 
regular  balls  in  the  city  down  to  the  lowest 
field  dances,  two  thirds,  or  even- a  greater 
prdjwrtion  of  the  people  of  Hayti  must  be 
engaged  in  dancing.    The  infiuence  of  this 
habit  is  all  pervading.     Children  catch 
the  spirit,  and  will  sway  their  bodies  to 
and    fro,  keeping    time    to    the    music, 
when  they  can  scarcely  go  alone ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  strength  to  spring  clear 
from  the  ground,  without  the  hazard  of  a 
fall,  they  are  ready  on  any  occasion  to 
exhibit  their    dexterity  to   a    stranger. 
The  music  of  a  drum  and  fife,  especially 
on  a  public  day,  is  almost  certain  to  set 
all  the  children  in  a  street  to  hopping, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  amused  to  see 
bojrs  with   no  other  dress    on  than  a 
shirt  who  were  going  along  the  streets, 
step,  and  balance,   and  whirl,  and  sail 
on,  keeping  time  to  the  music    By  sun- 
down upon  Sabbath  evening  the  music 
of  these  dancing  companies  is  heard  in 
all  directions,  and  the  noise  and  dance 
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amtiinie  until  nudnight  and  often  till  the 
biMk  of  day.  Thos  the  Sabbath  ends 
with  ooufosion  as  it  began. 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  after  what  I  have 
end  in  regard  to  the  politeness,  taste  in 
dress,  skill  in  dancing,  Ac,  Ac.,  that  I 
bund  in  Port  au  Prince,  I  am  sure  that  a 
▼ery  wrong  estimate  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  >  people  would  be  formed 
firom  wiiat  I  have  written.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  inhere  a 
strange  blending  of  Parisian  refhiement 
and  cirilintion,  with  native  African  bar- 
barism and  morals.  Having  said  what  I 
have  of  the  fint^  my  account  would  not 
be  truthful  were  I  to  pass  over  the  last 

I  witnessed  one  large  fire  in  Port  au 
Prince.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  spitead, 
the  merchants  who  had  foreign  vessels  in 
port  consigned  to  them,  ran  immediately 
to  Uieir  stores,  and  tumbling  their  money 
into  trunks  and  bags,  ran  with  them  to 
the  whar^  in  the  quiocest  time  possible, 
and  sent  them  on  board  these  vessels. 
Ibny  of  the  captains. were  unwilling  to 
take  the  bags  and  trunks  in  that  way* 
without  knowing  their  contents,  ana 
bogged  their  consignees,  if  they  would 
have  it  so.  to  send  some  one  on  board  in 
whose  care  the  property  might  be  left; 
but  they  invariably  premrred  to  leave  it 
in  that  way.  A  fire  is  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal theft  and  dishon^y.  Scarcely  an 
article  that  is  thrown  into  the  streets  can 
be  secured,  and  a  man  does  not  know 
whom  to  trust.  One  man  intrusted  a 
bag  of  money  to  one  of  his  neighbore  in 
the  midst  of  Uie  confusion  of  the  fire,  and 
when  he  called  for  it  the  next  day,  the 
man  denied  having  received  it,  and  as 
there  was  no  proof  the  owner  could  not 
recover  it.  When  I  heard  this  and  simi* 
lar  facts,  I  was  not  surprised  at  their 
roadiness  to  trust  foreign  captains.  The 
best  stores  here  have  a  small  building  ad- 
joining, which  is  without  windows  and 
fire-proof;  on  purpose  te  have  a  place 
where  they  can  store  their  money  and 
valuables  in  times  of  fire.  Thieving  seems 
the  great  bane  of  the  island.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  be  industrious  have  no 
oertainty  that  they  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  industry.  While  they  are  labor- 
ing, others  are  sleeping,  who  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  will  prowl  around  and  seize 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  toils.  Com,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  Ac.,  are  stolen  from  the 
fields  where  they  are  growing;  pigs, 
fowls,  Ac,  are  stolen  from  their  indosures. 
An  American  negro,  who  was  disposed  to 
be  industrious,  told  me  that  often  while 
be  was  at  work  at  one  end  of  his  garden, 
thieves  would  be  watching  him  and  steal- 


ing his  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the 
other  end.  This  practice  is  so  universal 
that  the  law  allows  any  man  to  shoot 
doMm  a  thief  in  the  act  of  plundering.  I 
was  told  of  a  case  where  a  young  man, 
hearing  some  one  in  the  act  of  stealing  his 
bananas,  went  out  in  the  dark  and  fired 
at  him,  and  on  going  to  the  spot  was 
startled  to  find  that  he  had  killed  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  In  1842  the 
dty  of  Cape  Haitien  was  shaken  down  by 
a  most  terrific  earthquake,  and  probably 
one  half  or  two  thirds  of  its  population 
were  instantly  killed.  Of  those  who 
escaped  in  the  general  ruin,  multitudes 
firom  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
rushed  to  the  terrible  scene,  and  engaged 
in  plundering  the  bodies  of  the  dead'  and 
the  dying!  And  yet^  paradoxical  as  it 
seems,  money  may  be  transmitted  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  any  other  part  of  the 
island  with  the  utmost  safety.  Packages 
of  bills  containing  thousands  of  dollars, 
may  be  intrusted  to  a  native,  who  will 
carry  it,  unmolested,  across  the  cquntry, 
sleeping  with  it  under  his  head  at  night, 
and  deliver  every  dollar  with  unfailing 
certainty.  But  after  it  is  once  delivered 
and  counted  the  same  man  would  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  a  package  if  an 
opportunity  were  ofiered. 

Another  central  African  characteristic 
of  the  Haitians  is  their  almost  universal 
licentiousness.  I  have  taken  no  pains  to 
obtain  statistics,  but  think  I  cannot  err  in 
saying  that  a  nuiorit^  of  the  births  upon 
the  island  are  illegitimate.  To  live  to- 
gether as  husband  and  wife  without  a  civil 
or  religious  marriage  ceremony  is  scarcely 
less  respectable  than  regular  mai^iage. 
Many  nwn,  among  the  first  in  wealth  and 
social  position,  live  in  this  manner ;  and 
the  respectability  of  the  connection  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  they 
conynence  housekeeping  they  give  a  party, 
and  subsequently  appear  together  in 
parties,  at  churoh,  ana  other  public  places, 
precisely  as  if  they  were  regularly  mar- 
ried. By  a  law  of  the  island,  marriage  at 
any  subsequent  period,  makes  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  m  this  state  legitimate.  When 
the  present  Emperor  was  elected  presi- 
dent he  was  living  in  this  state  of  concubin- 
age, but  his  suteequent  marriage  makes 
the  present  princess  a  legitimate  successor 
to  the  throne.  Such  a  state  of  things 
being  tolerated  among  the  more  respect^ 
able  of  the  people,  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood that  amonff  the  lower  classes  the 
state  of  morals  m  this  respect  is  most 
deplorable,  and  such  as  to  forbid  descrip- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  severing  thomr 
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selves  from  a&  ooxmection  with  the  whites, 
the  Haitians  renounced  their  allegiance  tf> 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  the  Emperor  is 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  head  of 
the  nation.  The  Pope  haying  no  power  or 
voice  in  the  management  of  affitirs  amonff 
them,  priests  of  the  most  desperate  and 
disreputable  character  have  swarmed  to 
the  island,  who  instead  of  laboring  to  re- 
form and  improve  the  morals  of  the  people 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  prevailing 
oorrupfion.  The  government  has  to  keep 
a  sharp  and  constant  look-out  for  them, 
and  pass  laws  to  keep  them  from  the 
inost  scandalous  outra^  upon  morality. 
The  following  document,  issued  bv  one  of 
Soulouque's  ministers,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
the  judicial  ofEioer  highest  in  authority 
upon  the  island,  I  tnnslate  from  "lie 
Moniteur  BdUian^^^  the  government  paper 
which  circulates  ^rougbout  the  island. 

TRANSLATION. 

"  7%c  Cfrand  Judge^  to  the  Members 
of  the  Councils  of  Notables^  in  the  Omi- 
munes  of  the  Repttblic: 

'^Notable  Gitizsks,  —  Certain  grave 
abuses,  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
clergy,  have  awakened  my  attention,  and 
for  the  interest  of  religion  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  adopt  some  measures  to 
bring  them  to  an  end. 

"  You  know  that  religion  is  an  object 
most  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  exerts  a  ndutary  influence 
upon  men  and  upon  societies,  by  lending 
its  support  to  the  laws.  Every  stigma 
which  is  brought  upon  it  is  dangerous, 
and  the  more  so  when  it  is  brought  upon 
it  by  its  ministers. 

^'  Manr,  regardless  of  the  character  with 
which  they  are  dothed,  of  their  proper 
dignity,  and  even  of  common  propriety, 
opeiily  give  themselves  to  acts  of  trade, 
to  commercial  operations,  which  often 
engage  them  in  litigation,  so  that  they 
fr^uently  appear  before  the  bar  of  the 
courts  contending  with  their  opponents. 

'^  And  as  if  this  spectacle,  which  strikes 
religion  at  the  heart,  were  not  sufficiently 
affl^ting,  man^  of  them  keep  at  the  par- 
sonages in  their  dwellings,  in  the  derisonr 
capacity  of  housekeepers  {soue  la  qualiji' 
cation  dirisoire  de  gouvemantesYj  yojmg 
females,  and  by  a  course  of  conduct  op- 
posed to  good  morals,  of  which  they  ou^ht 
to  be  the  living  examples,  give  occasion 
for  public  scandals  which  tend  to  their 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  their  flocks,  and 
destroys  the  sublime  moral  of  the  gospel 
which  they  are  charged  to  preach  in  all 
its  authority. 

^^This  stlte  of  things,  gentlemen  and 


citizens,  is  inoMisistent  with  a  society  pro- 
perly constituted.  That  it  may  continue 
no  longer,  /  charge  you  to  have  an  eye 
continually  upon  the  curates  of  your  re- 
spective parvthes,  and  to  report  (d^non- 
cer)  to  me  every  vidation  of  (his  statute 
which  they  may  commit,  that  it  may  not 
be  unpunished. 

"  They  are  forbidden  hereafter  to  engage 
in  commercial  afiairs  of  any  kind,  and  to 
retain  at  the  parsonages  or  in  their  dwell- 
ings, in  any  capacity  whatever,  young 
females,  unle^  they  are  of  an  age  not  to 
be  suspected. 

^^  You  will  give  earnest  attention  to 
these  instructions  and  acquaint  me  of  their 
reception. 

^'  I  salute  you  with  consideration. 

"  J.  B.  Fbancisque.^ 

With  such  priests  to  mould  the  morals 
of  the  people,  it  is  easy  to  judge  what 
those  morals  must  be ! 

The  ishmd  of  Hayti  is  occupied  by  two 
distinct  people,  descendants  of  the  old 
Spanish  and  French  colonies.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  600,000  or 
700,000.  The  Haitians,  with  about  two 
thirds  of  the  population,  possess  only 
about  one  third  of  the  territory.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
400  mUes.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40 
miles  near  its  eastern  extremity  to  about 
150  near  its  centre,  and  it  embraces,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lindenau,  an  area  of  nearly 
29,500  square  miles.  Columbus  called 
the  island  Hispaniola,  and  it  has  also  been 
called  St  Dommgo  from  the  city  of  that 
name  on  its  southeastern  coast;  but 
Hayti  or  Haiti  (the  mountainous  country) 
was  its  original  Carrib  name.  The  French 
bestowed  upon  it  the  deserved  name  of 
la  Reine  des  Antilles,  All  descriptions 
of  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  even  those 
of  Waslmigton  Irving  in  his  history  of 
Columbus.  fiJl  far  short  of  the  reality. 
It  seems  oeyond  the  power  of  language 
to  exaggerate  its  beauties,  its  productive- 
ness, the  loveliness  of  its  cliiflate,  and  its 
desirableness  as  an  abode  for  man.  Co^ 
lumbus  labored  hard  to  prove  to  Isabella 
that  he  had  foimd  here  the  original  garden 
of  Eden ;  and  any  one  who  has  wandered 
over  these  mountains  and  plains,  breathed 
this  delicious  air,  and  feasted  his  soul  and 
his  eyes  upon  the  scenes  every  where 
spread  out  before  him,  is  quite  ready  to 
excuse  the  apparent  extravagance  of  the 
great  discoverer.  To  a  large  extent  the 
resources  of  this  island  are  at  present  un- 
developed, and  it  presents  a  wide  contrast 
to  its  former  wealth  and  productiveness. 
In  1789,  it  contained    a  population  of 
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40,000  whites,  50a,000  daTes,  and  24,000 
free  colored.  Not  only  its  rich  plains,  but 
in  many  parts  its  mountains  were  culti- 
vated to  their  summits.  The  cultivated 
lands  amounted  to  2,289,480  acres ;  which 
were  divided  into  793  plantations  of  su^ar, 
3117  plantations  of  coffee,  3160  of  indigo, 
54  of  chocolate,  and  623  smaller  ones  for 
raising  grain,  yams,  and  other  vegetable 
food.  Its  exports,  as  stated  by  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  colony,  were  £4,765,229  ster^ 
ling.  An  active  commerce  united  it  with 
Europe,  and  twenty  ports  of  trade  were 
filled  with  1500  vesscds,  waiting  to  freight 
home  its  rich  productions.  In  riding  over 
the  island  the  mementos  of  this  prosperity 
are  every  where  to  be  seen.  Lai^  broken 
kettles,  the  remains  of  immense  sugar 
houses,  are  scattered  along  the  roads  and 
over  the  fields.  The  remains  of  massive 
and  magnificent  gateways,  and  the  ruins 
of  princely  dwellings,  scattered  over  the 
island  are  evidences  of  the  highest  state 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  But  these  rich 
plains  and  mountains,  are  now  almost  an 
uncultivated  waste.  A  few  co£fee  planta- 
tions are  to  be  found,  which  are  kept  up 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  impossibihty  of  securing  among*  the 
natives  the  necessary  laborers.  The  most 
of  the  people  out  of  the  towns  live  in 
rudely  constructed  houses,  unfurnished 
with  the  usual  comforts  of  life,  and  but  a 
few  degrees  above  tlie  huts  upon  the 
shores  of  their  native  Afiica.  The  soil  is 
BO  exoeedin^y  productive,  and  there  is  so 
mudi  that  grows  spontaneously,  that  very 
little  labor  indeed  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  food  necessary  to  sustain  life;  and 
the  climate  is  such  that,  if  so  disposed, 
they  need  spend  very  little  for  clothing. 
Being  thus  under  no  compulsory  neoessi^ 
to  labor,  industiy  is  the  exception,  indo- 
lence and  idleness  the  rule. 

They  generally  inclose  around  er  near 
their  dwellings  a  small  patch  of  ground, 
which  is  cultivated  mostly  by  the  females, 
and  where,  with  very  little  labor,  they  raise 
coffee,  bananas,  eom,  and  other  vegetables 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  a  small 
surplus  for  sale,  frt)m  the  proceeds  of 
which  they  procure  their  clothing  and 
such  other  articles  of  convenience  as  thejr 
are  able  or  disposed  to  purchase.  I  shoold 
judge  tiiat  far  the  largest  part  of  all  the 
coffee  that  is  exported  from  the  island  is 
raised  in  these  small  quantities,  and 
brought  to  market  in  small  lots  upon  the 
badu  of  mules.  The  logwood,  mahogany, 
and  other  exports  are  mostly  procured  m 
small  quantities  in  much  the  same  way,— 
the  men  of  course  doing  nkost  of  this  heavy 
labor. 


Bountijful  as  are  the  provisions  for  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  man  here,  there  is,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  a  vast  deal  of 
suffering  for  want  of  the  vei^  necessaries 
of  life.  The  government  being  in  reality 
an  irresponsible  despotism,  every  male 
citizen  is  liable  to  be  seized  at  any  mo- 
ment and  forced  into  the  army ;  so  that 
if  he  raises  a  crop  there  is  no  certainty 
but  that  in  the  very  act  of  securing  it,  he 
may  be  torn  away  from  his  family,  and  ' 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  be  left  to  perish 
while*he  is  marched  away  to  the  frontier, 
to  return  he  knows  not  when.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  multitudes  are  so  thriftless 
and  improvident  that  they  will  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  future — they  will 
not  even  gather  those  productions  that  are 
every  where  so  bountifully  spread  around 
them.  I  have  rode  through  wild  unculti- 
vated woods,  and  seen  on  every  hand 
groves  of  orange  trees  groaning  under 
their  delicious  golden  IcMtds,  as  I  have 
seen  the  orchards  of  western  New- York 
weighed  down  with  their  heavy  burdens. 
A  little  farther  on,  I  have  come  upon 
thickets  of  coffee  bushes  matted  over  with 
their  rich  purple  berries.  Besides  these^ 
tobacco,  ginger,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts grow  wild  in  the  same  profusion 
over  these  mountains,  and  year  after  year 
there  waste  away  and  perish  like  the 
rank  grass  of  our  own  prairies.  I  have 
wandered  over  the  rich  rice  and  cotton 
fields  of  the  South,  and  the  prfiirie  and 
bottom  lands  of  the  West,  but  their  boun- 
tiful products  are  meagre  compu«d  with 
those  to  be  seen  here. 

But  bountiful  and  £den-like  as  is  this 
island,  the  contemplation  both  of  its  past 
history  and  present  state  excites  only  tho 
saddest  emotions.  The  history  of  Hayti 
from  its  discovery  to  the  present  day  is  a 
most  melancholy  history.  When  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  it  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  more  than  1,000,000  of  the 
Carrib  tribe  of  Indfans,  but,  inaedible  as 
it  may  appear,  in  consequence  of  their 
whol^ale  butchery  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  severe  drudge^  they  were  compelled 
to  undergo  in  the  mines,  in  the  short  space 
of  sixteen  years  they  were  reduced  to 
60,000.  These  outrages  upon  humanity, 
entailing  such  a  lasting  stigma  upon  the 
Spanish  name,  were  followed  by  the  well- 
known  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
island,  with  all  its  indescribable  cruelties 
and  horrors,  and  its  subsequent  fearful 
end.  But  the  gloomy  chapter  of  its  woes 
does  not  terminate  with  the  tram  well- 
known  '*  horrors  of  St.  Domingo/'  From 
that  day  to  the  present  it  has  been  an 
almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  conflict  and 
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bloodshed.  Internal  dissensions  and  de- 
solating civil  wars  haye  continued  to  mark 
its  history  •  and  recently  three  great  and 
powerful  nations  have  interyen&d  in  Tain 
to  secure  for  this  ill-starred  island  the 
blessings  of  peace.  No  soil  has  so  long 
and  so  constantly  been  ensanguined  with 
human  blood.  6]ood  marks  every  page 
of  her  history,  from  the  time  her  beauU- 
ful  shores  first  greeted  the  delighted  vision 
of  Columbus  until  the  present  day; — the 
blood  of  the  peaceftil  inoffensive  Carribs, — 
the  blood  of  the  wronged  and  oubraged 


children  of  Africa, — the  blood  of  their 
butchered  masters, — the  blood  of  Le  Clere 
and  his  noble,  but  ill-fated  army, — ^the 
blood  of  Dessalines,  Ohristophe.  and  of 
thousands  more  who  have  perished  in  the 
insurrections  and  revolutions  that  have 
desolated  this  fair  island.  Sad,  sad  indeed 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Antilles."  I  leave  it  to  others  to  dednee 
the  lessons  that  her  history  suggests,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  daric 
vail  that  hides  her  future. 


THREJE   DAYS   IN  ABGOLIS. 

Tbeso  mamlYe  walla, 
Whoee  data  o*eniwefl  tradition,  gird  the  bomo 
Of  a  great  rao«  of  kings,  along  whoit  Hno 
Tho  eager  mind  lives  aching,  through  tb«  darkneaa 
Of  ages  else  nnstoried,  till  its  shapes 
Of  armed  sovereigns  spread  to  godlike  port, 
And,  fh)wning  in  tho  uncertain  dawn  of  ^me, 
Btriko  awes  as  powers  who  ruled  an  older  world. 
In  tnate  obedience.  Taltovso^  Ion. 


IT  was  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening  of  the  first  of  April  before! 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  tour  with  a  party  who  intended 
setting  out  on  the  morrow  from  Athens 
for  Nauplia.  Mr.  N ^  late  an  anti- 
quarian attached  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  no^  appointed  Vice  Consul  for  the 

Island  of  Mitylene,  and  C ,  son  of  a 

London  publisher,  were  to  be  my  com- 
panions ;  and  we  had  engaged  Demetrius, 
or  Demetri,  for  our  guide.  By  the  time 
we  had  fully  made  up  our  minds  to  leave, 
it  was  well  nigh  dark,  and  yet  neither 
Demetri  nor  I  had  procured  our  passes, 
without  which  we  were  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  stopped  on  our  way,  and  might  be 
subjected  to  considerable  trouble  in  clear- 
ing onrselves  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
eimer  robbers  or  vagnmts.  The  passport 
office  was  closed,  but  the  timely  expendi* 
ture  of  two  or  three  drachms  readily 
opened  it  for  us.  A  new  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself;  for  not  a  blank  pass  was  to 
be  found  high  or  low.  The  inanity  of 
the  clerk  easil  v  surmounted  this  obstacle. 
An  old  pass  which  had  seen  service  was 
discovered ;  the  name  was  transmuted  to 
what  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  mine;  and 
the  words  **with  his  man,  Demetrius" 
were  added.  So  we  were  permitted  te 
visit  Argolis. 

We  rose  early  the  next  morning ;  and  by 
five  o'clock  were  in  a  carriage,  and  on  our 
way  to  Piraeus,  about  five  imles  east  from 


Athens,  by  the  macadamised  road,  which 
for  three  fourths  of  the  distance  runs  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  across  the  meadow& 
The  northern  of  the  groat  walls  of  Themis- 
tocles  occupied  exactly  the  same  ground ; 
or  rather  1  should  say  that  the  Qerman 
surveyors  employed  its  ruins  for  the  sub- 
stiliction  of  the  road,  and  every  violent 
rain  uncovers  for  a  tiine  the  upper  course 
of  stones.  Our  driver  did  himself  credit 
and  we  reached  the  harbor  in  three  quar^ 
ters  of  an  hour,-  and  in  f^enty  of  time  for 
the  little  Austrian  steamer,  Archidnca 
Ludovico,  in  which  we  took  passage  for 
Nauplia.  The  weather  was  doud^  uid 
dull  when  we  started,  but  as  we  advanced, 
the  atmosphere  became  clearer,  and  we 
saw  with  great  distinctness  the  shores  of 
the  Sarotiic  Qul^  upon  which  we  entered. 
We  were  soon  out  of  the  small  harWnr 
of  Phuens,  passing  through  its  narrow 
month,  which  is  still  fhr&er  oontracte^ 
by  the  remains  of  the  old  walls.  They 
abutted  in  two  piers,  abont  two  hundred 
feet  apart  When  a  heavy  chain  was 
drawn  across  this  narrow  opening,  as  was 
done  by  the  old  Athenians,  the  harbor 
was  considered  well  protected.  Just  be- 
yond them,  our  attention  was  oUled  to 
the  simple  monument  of  Miaulis,  and  only 
a  few  feet  Airther  were  Um  rumed  frag* 
ments  of  what  has  been  by  popolar  tm£- 
tion  dignified  with  the  name  of  Themi»- 
todes'  tomb.  Whether  it  be  hii  sepmi- 
chre  or  not,  the  bonesof  the  great  aeaisral 
of  ancient  times,  and  the  most  nunon 
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admiral  of  modern  Greece,  lie  mouldering 
on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other.  Themistocles,  it  is 
well  known,  was  buried  by  the  sea  side, 
in  full  Tiew  of  the  Straits  of  Salamia  the 
scene  of  his  most  splendid  victory  over 
the  Persian  fleet. 

We  varied  our  course  as  soon  as  we 
had  cleared  the  promontory  of  Munychia, 
and  leaving  on  our  right  the  island  of 
Salamis,  took  a  southerly  direction  to- 
wards the*  eastern  headland  of  Argolis. 
This  brought  us  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  temple  of  ^gma,  dedicated 
of  old  to  Jupiter  Panhellenins.  Through 
the  Captain^  glass  we  could  distinguish 
the  different  columns  without  difficulty  in 
this  dear  atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ruins  out  of  Athens  itself; 
but  we  saw  it  to  little  advantage,  and  I 
reserved  a  visit  for  a  future  occasion. 

There  are  quite  a,  number  of  passengers 
on  board  our  little  steamer,  and  as  the 
day  was  fair  and  mild,  every  body  congre- 
gated on  deck.  Indieed,  most  of  them 
were  deck  passengers,  the  trip  being  a 
short  one.  The  Greeks  are  talkative  and 
easy  of  access,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  number  of  acquaintances  in 
a  short  time.  Our  company  was  a  lively 
one,  too ;  and,  as  they  )^  nothing  else  to 
do,  most  of  them  amused  themselves  with 
cards.  One  party  of  eight  or  ten  were 
seated  in  Turkish  fashion  on  the  deck  near 
the  helm,  forming  a  circle  around  a  cloth, 
on  which  figured  a  large  piece  of  cela 
mutton  and  several  bottles  of  wine.  The 
men  helped  themselves  plentifully,  and 
disdaining  forks,  made  use  of  their  jack- 
knives  to  cut  the  meat,  or  else  tore  it  in 
pieces  with  their  fingers.  These  evidently 
were  all  from  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
members  of  the  same  clan.  Some  of  them 
had  that  free  and  easy  look,  mingled  with 
a  considerable  share  of  neroeness,  which 
distinguish  the  old  KUfU;  others  who 
were  younger,  evidently  belonged  to  the 
no  less  energetic  but  more  tractable  class, 
which  is  now  springing  up  to  take  the 
place  of  the  others.  I  fell  into  conversi^ 
tion  with  some  students  of  the  University, 
who  were  returning  from  Athens  to  spcnid 
the  Easter  week  vacation  at  home,  liike 
all  the  rest  of  Greek  students  they  were 
poor,  and  evidently  were  self-made  men. 
Another  set  werapathered  around  a  musi- 
cian, who  diverted  them  by  plajring  on  an 
instrument  much  resembling  the  banjo, 
and  singing  their  country  songs. 

There  were  but  two  cabin  passengers 
besides  ourselves ;  and  they  were  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  One  of 
them,  M.  A.,  I  found  disposed  to  be  very 


oommunicative.  He  inlbnned  me  that  an 
election  was  to  take  place  at  Argos.  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after,  and  that  he 
was  going  there  to  see  about  it  Being  a 
partisan  of  the  king,  he  was  commissionsd 
to  procure  as  favorable  a  result  for  the 
ministry  as  he  could.  The  officer  to  be 
chosen  on  the  occasion  was  the  demarche 
or  mayor  of  the  town,  the  most  important 
muniapal  authority.  The  mode  of  eleo- 
tion  is  certainly  a  most  curious  one.  The 
people  choose  twelve  men  as  electors,  with 
twelve  more  for  substitutes.  These  twelve 
choose  from  their  own  number  four  men, 
with  their  substitutes ;  and  finally  these 
four  select  three  candidates  for  the  office 
of  mayor.  Their  names  are  presented  to 
the  king  or  ministry,  and  they  designate 
the  one  who  shall  be  mayor.  '  Out  of  the 
three  candidates,  I  presume,  the  monarch 
may  safely  depend  on  one  who  will  advo- 
cate the  ministerial  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  office.  Of  course  in  so 
complicated  a  procedure  the  government 
will  find  plenty  of  opportunity  for  wield- 
ing an  influence  over  the  electk>n.    My 

friend  A had  undoubtedly  some  part 

to  take  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  in  the 
important  town  of  Argos,  as  he  was 
furnished  by  the  ministry  with  an  order 
for  an  escort  of  soldiers  Uirough  the  dan- 
gerous passes  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  of 
which  he  invited  me  to  avail  myself  in 
returning  to  Athens. 

By  eleven  o'clock  we  had  crossed  the 
Saronic  Gul^  passing  dose  to  the  island 
of  Poros,  remarkable  of  late  years  for  the 
burning  of  the  Greek  fleet  in  its  little 
harbor;  but  much  more  famous  under 
the  name  of  Oalauria,  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  a  bleak, 
barren  rock,  without  the  sign  of  a  habita- 
tion on  this  side.  We  kept  on  close  to  the 
mainland,  and  inside  of  the  island  of 
Hydra,  which  rises  high  and  rocky  from 
the  sea.     The  town  of  Hydra  itself  is 

Picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
ill,  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  theatre.  A 
ridge,  however,  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
whicn  runnmg  out  into  the  water,  forma 
two  harbors,  the  smaller  of  wluch,  as 
usual,  serves  for  quarantine.  The  house  of 
Conduriotti,  the  fiunous  Hydriote,  stands 
on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the 
two  harbors^  and  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
Hydra,  I  am  told,  has  declined  very  much 
of  late  years.  Its  losses  were  immense 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  All  its 
commerce  was,  of  course,  mined,  and  as,  to- 
gether with  Spezxia,  it  sustained  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war  by  sea,  the  prises  ob- 
tained never  compensated  for  the  expendi- 
tures it  incurred.     Since  the  revolution 
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Spezna  has  regained  some  of  its  fonner 
importance,  but  the  fleet  of  Hydra  on  the 
Black  Sea  has  diminished  exceedingly. 
The  privileges  which  Hydra  used  to  enjoy 
under  the  Turks  were  such,  that  the  in- 
habitants had  little  reason  to  complain  of 
tyranny.  The  island  was  almost  free 
from  the  goyemment  of  the  Porte,  gorem- 
ing  itself,  allowing  no  Turk  to  set  foot  on 
land,  and  pajring  only  a  small  annual 
tribute.  Commerce  has  usually  the  effect 
of  diminishing  national  prmudices,  and 
making  men  more  tolerant  of  each  others' 
customs ;  but  at  Hydra  it  seems  to  haye 
had  a  directly  opposite  efiecL  A  Smjrr- 
niote  lady  at  Athens  told  me  that  her 
father  once  entered  Hydra  in  Frank  dress, 
and  came  very  near  losing  his  life  by 
doing  so.  So  inveterate  was  the  dislike 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  foreign  costume, 
that  the  gentleman  was  pursued  and  hoot- 
ed at  in  the  streets,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  house.  It  was  a  characteristic 
feeling  of  patriotism,  that  led  their  admi- 
ral Tombaad  to  reply  to  one  who  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  spot  you  have  chosen  for  your 
country ; "  "  It  was  liberty  that  chose  the 
spotj  not  we."  But  along  with  this  noble 
senUment,  and  with  others  distinguishing 
them  above  even  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, the  Hydriotes  possess  a  good  deal  of 
sordid  love  of  gain.  It  is  said  that  there 
actually  existed  in  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  three  mints  for  the  manu- 
facture of  counterfeit  Turkish  coin,  which 
was  taken  into  Turkey  and  there  put  into 
circulation.* 

Our  steamboat  stopped  but  a  few  mo- 
ments off*  Hydra,  to  land  some  passengers, 
and  then  continued  its  course  until  com- 
ing between  Spezzia  and  the  mainland,  we 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Argos.  The  town  of 
Spezzia  is  less  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
less  rocky  island ;  and  hasa  long  and  nar- 
row harbor  similar  to  that  of  Hydra.  The 
remainder  ef  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
steaming  up  the  bay,  with  the  bare  rocks 
of  Ajngolis  on  the  right  and  the  equally 
precipitous  hills  of  X^tconia  on  the  other 
side,  coming  down  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  water.  We  approadied  Kauplu^  and 
after  turning  a  promontory,  our  steamer 
andiored  dSectly  between  tlie  town  and 
the  small  fort  of  St  Nicolas  or  BourtzL 

Nauplia  is  finely  situated,  and  appears 
to  great  advantage  from  the  water.  The 
houses  are -usually  built  of  white  lime- 
stone, and  have  tor  the  most  part,  roofs  not 
very  much  inclined.  They  rise  one  above 
another  on  the  side  of  a  hiU,  forming  the 
end  of  the  promontory,  wh^  is  crowned 


by  the  fort  of  Itch-kalL  Bnt  these  iotM- 
fications  are  slight  compared  with  the 
Palamede,  a  hill  740  feet  in  height,  which 
commands  the  town  to  the  southeast,  and 
renders  Nauplia  one  ef  the  three  strongest 
places  in  the  Morea, — the  Acrocorinthus 
and  Monembasia  being  the  others.  It  is 
singular  that  so  remarkable  a  tdtuation  at; 
this  should  not  have  been  occupied  in  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  by  a  populous 
town.  But  Nauplia  is  scarcely  mentioned 
by  historians  or  geographers.  Towards 
the  bay  the  town  is  protected  by  a  high 
wall,  which  rises  directly  from  the  waters 
edge,  and  allows  people  to  land  in  a  single 
place.  It  is  said,  too,  tiiat  a  double  chain 
used  to  be  stretched  from  the  tittle  fort 
of  Bourtzi  to  the  mainland.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  tiie  Turks  were  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  take  this  place  by  storm  from 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

When  we  arrived  pfi*  Nauplia,  though 
it  was  not  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  found 
it  raining  violently,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  on  our  steamboat  for  the 
night,  and  have  the  next  morning  for  an 
excursion.  The  sun  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  clear  sky,  revealing  to  us  all  the 
features  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
To  the  northward  we  saw  the  low  and 
level  plain  of  Arg^  with  the  mountains 
beyond,  and  on  the  east,  before  the  high 
hills  that  ran  southward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  distinguish  them,  was  the  low, 
marshy  ground,  where  now  stand  the  few 
houses  of  Myli.  That  was  the  ancient 
Leme,  the  haunt  of  the  fiunous  Lemian 
Hydra,  whose  slaughter  was  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Hercules.  If  the 
Hydra,  as  (German  critics  pretend,  was 
only  symbolical  of  the  pestilential  vapors 
from  the  marsh,  which  Hercules  remedied 
by  effectually  draining  it,  the  monster  is 
as  active  as  ever;  for  tiie  neighborhood 
of  Leme,  like  all  other  low  imd  boggy 
grounds  in  this  warm  country,  is  infested 
with  fever  and  ague  during  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  year. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  impatiently 
for  our  guide,  who  had  gone  ou  to  the 
shore,  Demetri  at  last  appeared,  and  we 
repaired  in  a  boat  to  the  small  landing 
place,  where  we  found  the  horses  which  had 
been  procured  for  us.  We  set  oflTat  once, 
without  stopping  to  look  about  Nauplia, 
lor  the  carious  <dd  ruined  cities  of  Myoense, 
Tiryns,  and  Argos.  We  rode  through  a 
number  of  narrow  streets,  brushing  past 
the  little  open  shopa^  and  now  and  then 
drawing  our  beasts  near  to  the  walls, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  train  of  mules  laden 
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with  Bfteks  or  baskets,  or  a  row  of  donke js 
oarrpng  huge  bundles  of  brushwood, 
under  which  they  were  ahnost  hidden. 
As  for  the  foot  passengers  they  shifted  for 
themselTes ;  in  cases  where  the  street  was 
too  narrow  to  allow  of  more  than  a  couple 
of  horses  passing  each  other,  they  took 
rrfttge  in  some  open  doorway  or  shop. 
We  left  Nauplia  through  the  only  land 
gate,  over  which  we  turned  to  see  the  old 
winged  lion  of  St  Mark,  still  existing  as 
an  indication  of  the  former  supremacy  of 
the  Venetian  republic  over  this  city.  In- 
deed we  saw  the  same  emblem  more  or 
less  entire  on  various  portions  of  the  wall. 
The  Turks  when  they  gained  possession 
of  the  place,  after  carefully  destroying  the 
head  of  the  lion,  which  they  supposed, 
doubtless,  to  be  one  of  the  idols  of  the 
infidel,  seem  to  have  cared  very  little 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  monument 
was  still  there  or  not.  Passing  the  nar- 
row strip  of  ground,  used  as  a  promenade, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palamede,  we  came  to 
the  suburb  of  Pronia,  which,  when 
Nauplia  was  the  capital  of  the  government, 
as  it  was  for  many  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  crowded  with  country  seats  of 
all  the  principal  families.  Pronia  has 
0een  some  stormy  scenes.  The  congress 
that  assembled  there  was  broken  up  by 
force  of  arms,  and  its  deputies  dispersed. 
On  the  rock,  which  forms  Hie  boundaxy 
of  the  sort  of  recess  in  which  Pronia  is 
situated,  we  noticed  as  we  passed  a  lion 
cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  after  the  foshion 
of  the  famous  lion  of  Lucerne.  It  com- 
memorated the  Bavarians  who  died  in 
Greece. 

We  turned  now  to  the  north  and  entered 
the  plain  of  Argos.  A  remarkable  plain 
it  is,  indeed,  and  the  scene  of  interesting 
historical  events  from  the  time  of  Hercules, 
the  Pelasgians,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  names  of  its  celebrated 
cities  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Argos,  are 
mentioned  as  the  seats  of  potent  mouarchs. 
when  proud  Athens  itself  was  spoken  of 
by  Homer  as  only  a  ^^demus^^  or  town, 
when,  perhaps,  no  city  had  been  erected. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  advanta* 
geous  atuation  for  commerce,  led  to  its 
being  early  selected  for  the  principal  king- 
dom of  Greece,  and  it  still  enjoys  the  re- 
putation of  being  superior  in  productive- 
ness to  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
except  Messenia.  We  certainly  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  difference 
between  it  and  the  plain  of  Athens,  than 
which  a  more  rocky  and  arid  district  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  valley  mea- 
sured perhaps  a  dozen  miles  in  length 
from  Nauplia  to  Mycenae^  and  its  greatest 
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breadth  oould  not.  be  less  than  Beren  or 

eight  in  the  southern  part,  gradually  di- 
minishing as  we  rode  on  further,  until 
above  Mycensd  it  contracted  into  a  narrow 
defile.  Fields  of  wheat  and  vineyards  of 
the  Corinthian  currant  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  the  products  of  both  are 
said  to  be  excellent.  But  there  are  none 
of  those  fine  old  olive  groves  which  give 
such  a  light  green  tinge  to  the  landsttpe 
in  Attica.  No  one  who  travels  across  it, 
as  we  were  doing  to-day,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  and  is  obliged  to  wwle  throng^  the 
pools  of  water  that  cover  the  whole  road, 
or  stem  the  current  of  the  Inachus,  woola 
be  disposed  to  call  the  plain  of  Argos,  as 
both  ancients  and  modems  do,  ^'a  minty 
land."  But  such  it  is  generally,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meagreness  of  the  only  torrent 
it  possesses,  the  fkmous  Inachus. 

We  rode  on  about  a  half  an  hour  before 
we  reached  the  ruined  vralls  of  Tiryns.  The 
long  and  narrow  eminence  is  a  prominent 
object ;  indeed,  it  rises  quite  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfectly  level  country,  like  a 
large  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  We 
bad  noted  it  some  time  before.  The  road 
runs  parallel  with  its  western  side ;  and 
we  turned  into  the  fields  on  our  right, 
and  rode  up  what  was  the  principal  en- 
trance to'  this  acropolis.  Alightins  just 
at  the  walls,  our  guide  led  our  horses 
around  the  hill  to  the  road,  while  we  ex- 
plored the  remains  of  Greek  masoniy. 
Fraying  our  way  through  the  mass  of 
tangled  vines  and  more  annoying  nettles, 
which  had  grown  luxuriantly  during  the 
rains  of  spring,  we  reached  the  entrance 
of  a  passage  running  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  place. 
It  was  formed,  like  the  rest  of  the  wall,  of 
large,  rough,  and  apparently  unworked 
stonoi,  heaped  togetiier,  one  upon  the 
other,  with  smaller  ones  often  filling  the 
interstices.  Son^e  of  the  stones  mea«ired 
five  or  six,  and  others  up  to  ten  feet  The 
passage  way  was  vaulted,  not  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  with  Ivge 
stones  which  projected  over  the  passage,  un- 
til the  highest  courses  met  entirely,  their 
balance  being  preserved  by  their  being 
proportionately  longer ;  and  so  the  centre 
of  gravity  fell  within  the  wall.  The  same 
effect  might  have  been  obtained  by  cutting 
the  gallery  out  of  a  solid  wall.  We  en- 
tered this  curious  gallery,  and  found  it 
some  eight  or  nine  foot  h^h,  and  stretch- 
ing about  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  when 
we  came  to  ite  sudden  termination.  A 
single  stone  just  at  the  end  has  fallen  in. 
and  lete  in  a  stream  of  light,  which  shows 
that  the  gallery  never  extended  any  fiup- 
ther  j  and  we  oould  distinguish  by  the 
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dim  light  some  fire  or  six  old  openings  or 
doors  on  the  right,  which  served  at  some 
time  or  other  as  doors  leading  to  the  out- 
side of  the  city.  They  were  all  walled  up 
some  time  posterior  to  the  building  of  the 
wall.  What  could  they  have  served  for  ? 
Perhaps  as  secret  openings  tiirough  which 
sallies  might  be  made  upon  the  enemies 
who  might  besiege  the  town. 

We  found  another  similar  passage  on 
the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  great 
entrance ;  but  it  was  less  interesting.  The 
vault  was  perfect  for  a  short  distance  only, 
and  the  rest  was  quite  destroyed.  We 
passed  on  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
dty,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  elevated 
some  thirty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  plain, 
one  part  bcong  mudi  lower  than  the  other, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  interior  fortress. 
The  top  is  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  usually 
about  one  fourth  as  wide,  though  it  varies 
considerably.  On  these  three  or  four 
acres  of  ground  stood  the  famous  city  of 
Tiryns,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  famous  for  the  most  part  only  for  its 
wars  with  its  neighbors.  It  is  curious  to 
see  that  in  the  time  of  that  most  invalu- 
able of  writers,  Pausanias,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  in 
pretty  nearly  the  same  ruinous  condition 
as  now.  "^  The  wall^"  he  tells  usj  "  the 
only  part  of  the  rmns  that  remams,  is 
the  work  of  the  Oydops;  and  built  of 
unwTOught  stones,  each  of  which  is  so 
large  that  a  yoke  of  mules  could  scarcely 
move  at  all,  even  the  smallest  €£•  them. 
Small  stones  have  been  of  old  fitted  in 
with  them,  so  as  to  form  each  of  them  a 
connection  between  the  large  stones." 
Nothing  but  earthquakes,  I  think,  could 
make  much  impression  on  these  gigantic 
masses ;  and  so  the  wall  remains  pretty 
perfect  in  most  of  its  circuit  The  view 
over  the  vicinity  is  beautiful  and  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  there  is  a  neat-lo<^dng  Imild- 
ing  near  the  southern  end,  an  agricultural 
college,  which  has  not  flourished  very 
well  so  £eu*j  I  believe.  The  Greek  mind 
does  not,  I  unagine,  incline  much  to  agri- 
culture. 

Demetri  came  to  us  before  we  had  satis- 
fied ourselves  with  examining  these  ruins, 
and  reminded  us  that  we  had  a  long  ride 
before  us,  promising  that  if  there  should 
be  time  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  spending  half  an  hour  more  at  the  place 
on  our  return.  So  we  were  compelled  to 
mount,  and  we  pursued  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, over  a  level  plain  abounding  in  vil- 
lages and  well  cultivated,  leaving  the  city 
of  Argos  far  on  our  left.  Near  Mycenia 
the  soil  became  thinner  and  the  country 


less  populous.     At  the  little  khan  of 
Kharvati  we  turned  from  the  main  road, 
on  our  right,  and  followed  a  path  which 
led  us  through  the  village  of  the  same 
name.    Our  arrival  was  greeted  by  some 
dozens  of  boys  who  came  to  beg,  and  as 
many  dogs  who  came  to  bark  at  us ;  but 
we  set  both  at  defiance,  and  pursued  our 
way.    We  were  struck  with  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
hved  in  conmion  low  stone  or  mud  hovels, 
thatched  with  the  brushwood  and  herbs 
gathered  in  the  vicinity.     A  short  dis- 
tance on  we  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
MyoensB,  and  before  entering  the  inclosure 
of  the  walls,  we  came  to  the  £u^famed 
"  Treasury  of  Atreus."  An  inclined  plane 
lined  on  either  side  by  massive  stone  walls 
led  us  down  to  the  building,  which  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  bowels  of  the  hill.    We 
rode  down,  and,  entering  by  the  wide 
portal,  found  ourselves  in  a  great  circular 
chamber,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  forty  in  height    It  can  neither  be 
said  to  be  vaulted,  nor  to  be  conical,  but 
the  sides  are  somewhat  circular.    The 
whole  consists  of  a  series  of  regular  course^ 
of  squared  stone,  gradually  narrowine 
unto  the  summit  was  formerly  covered 
with  a  smgle  stone.    The  most  remark- 
able thing  about  the  architecture  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  dome  is  not  con- 
structed with  an  arch,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessive circles  of  stones  by  their  very 
weight  are  held  firmly  together.     The 
gateway  through  which  we  had  entered, 
howev^  struck  us  more  than  any  thing 
else.    Tne  passage  is  scarcely  more  than 
eight  feet  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  spanned 
by  an  en(»inous  soffit  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  while  it  is  nineteen  broad,  and  three 
feet  and  nine  inches  in  thickness !    How 
that    mass  weighing  several   tons    was 
raised  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  above 
the  soil,  and  that  too  without  the  aid  of 
modem  improvements  in  machinery,  is  a 
mystery  difficult  to  solve.     Certainly  the 
architecte  of  Agamemnon's  time  were  no 
mean  ones.    Above  tbisdooris  a  triangu- 
lar opening  or  window,  which  serves  to 
let  a  faint  light  into  the  building.    Leav- 
ing our  horses  here,  we  groped  our  way 
through  a  similar  but  more  narrow  door, 
now  much  obstructed  with  rubbish,  into 
a  smaller  chamber.     Demetri  brought  in 
a  few  armfuls  of  brush,  and  soon  kindled 
a  fire,  which  revealed  to  us  its  form.    It 
was  a  damp  room    some    twenty  feet 
square^  by  our  measurement,  and  four- 
teen high ;  cut  out  of  the  haid  rock,  and 
left  rouffh  as  at  first    Ite  use  is  uncer- 
tain.   Uur  guide  persisted  in  calling  this 
the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  while  the  rest 
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mlooe  is  the  Treasaiy  of  Atreus,  and  this 
way  of  getting  OTer  the  diflScultj  about 
its  nomendatiire  is  certainly  ingenious, 
and  not  unreasonable.  As  it  is  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city — the  most  ancient 
ones  at  any  rate — it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  may  have  been  a  tomb,  but  others 
endcaror  to  show,  and  with  plausibility, 
too,  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  worship  of  those  early  races  that 
inhabited  Greece  before  authentic  history, 
and  about  whom  the  amount  of  knowledge 
we  possess,  notwithstanding  the  ponder- 
ous tomes  Of  some  modem  writers,  might 
be  summed  up  in  a  page  or  two  of  writing. 
Very  likely  the  walls  of  this  inner  cham- 
ber were  coated  with  marble,  as  those  of 
the  great  one  undoubtedly  were  with 
copper  plates,  as  is  evident  from  the 
abundant  remains  of  small  copper  nails 
studding  the  entire  ceiling  and  walls. 
After  satisfying  our  curiosity  with  this 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity,  as 
far  as  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  with 
such  a  short  visit,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  dty  of  Myoenie. 
Riding  along  the  coast  of  the  hill,  upon 
whose  summit  ran  the  more  recent  walls 
of  the  dty,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
faolcL  where  we  found  a  monument  similar 
to  that  we  had  just  been  visiting, — an- 
other "  treasury,^  which  seems  to  be  the 
name  now  appropriated  to  that  sort  of 
building.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the 
dome  had  fallen  in,  and  disclosed  the  lower 
courses  of  masonry.  Most  of  the  struc- 
ture, however,  is  buried  below  the  mass 
of  rubbish.  There  are  a  couple  more  out- 
side of  the  walls.  We  dismounted  on 
coming  to  the  acropolis,  and  made  a  great 
part  of  the  circuit  on  root,  observing  the 
number  of  difierent  kinds  of  construction 
which  18  thus  exhibited.  Sometimes  as  at 
Tiryns  there  were  great  masses  of  stone 
heaped  together,  seemingly  without  anv 
attempt  at  giving  them  a  more  symmetri- 
cal shape  luiving  been  made.  At  others, 
the  masses,  though  scarcely  smaller,  were 
hewn  into  large  and  almost  regular 
courses,  very  small  stones  being  thrust 
into  the  small  crevices.  In  walls  of  a  yet 
more  recent  date,  the  stones  were  much 
smaller,  of  a  polygonal  shape,  and  gene- 
rally very  closely  fitted  one  to  the  other, 
not  leaving  space  enough  to  crowd  the 
blade  of  a  penknife  into  the  joints.  We 
entered  the  ancient  acropolis  through  an 
ancient  little  gate,  formed  in  the  most 
simple  manner  of  three  stones,  two  form- 


ing the  sides,  and  the  third  the  top  of  the 
doorway.  On  either  side  there  was  the 
projection  against  which  the  door  rested, 
and  before  it  the  two  holes  in  which  was 
placed  the  bar,  which  invariably  served 
to  fasten  it  We  found  ourselves  on  an 
elevated  platform,  where  we  could  look 
fiu*  and  wide  over  the  plain,  where  reigned 
**  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. "  This  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  while  Tiryns 
to  the  south,  and  Argos  at  the  foot  of  that 
high  hill  almost  as  far  towards  the  south- 
west, were  the  older  and  later  capitals  of 
the  Atridffi.  The  ground  we  stand  on, 
was  perhaps  occupied  of  old  by  that  pa- 
lace celebrated  for  the  misdeeds  of  Cly- 
taemnestra  and  .£gisthus,  and  where  the 
victorious  monarch  Agamemnon  was  as- 
sassinated with  the  laurel  still  fresh  on 
his  brow.*  The  summit  of  the  hill  was 
the  station  of  that  watchman,  whom  one 
of  the  Tragic  poets  represents  as  watching 
for  ten  long  joars,  wet  with  the  dews  of 
every  nigh)^  for  the  signal  fires  that  were 
to  announce  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the 
Grecian  troops.  We  descended  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  the  most  celebrated  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  the  plao^  the  Gate  of 
Lions.  Two  enormous  stones  standing 
on  end  support  &  slab  equally  ponderous ; 
and  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  triangular  piece 
of  gray  limestone,  ten  feet  long  and  nine 
high,  upholding  the  remains  of  the  only 
statuary  about  the  entire  place.  Two 
lions  are  represented  on  it  facing  each 
other,  and  standing  on  their  hind  legs, 
wbile  the  front  ones  rest  on  a  low  pedes- 
tal between  them.  This  pedestal  sup- 
ports in  turn  a  short  column,  yerj  similar 
m  shape  to  the  Doric,  except'  that  it 
diminishes  downwards  instoul  of  upwards. 
Unfortunately  the  heads  of  the  lK>ns  are 
entirely  destroyed,  and  if  there  was  any 
object  on  the  top  of  the  column,  that  has 
likewise  disappeared;  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  this  curious  monu* 
ment  signified,  or  whether  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  religion  of  the  mysterious 
builders  of  the  city.  The  artist  who  ex- 
ecuted this  work  of  art,  was  certamly  not 
devoid  of  skill  in  portraying  nature. 
Every  muscle  of  the  lion's  body  is  express- 
ed, and  even  exaggerated,  though  there 
is  a  certain  stiffness  about  the  whole  which 
marks  an  early  period  of  art  The  merest 
spectator  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  of 
tike  figures  with  Egyptian  works,  and  no 
one.  who  has  seen  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments in  the  London  and  Parisian  Muse- 
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urns  can  fiiil  to  notioe  an  equal  likoMss 
to  their  ri|2:id  outlines.  It  is  a  well 
authenticated  tradition  that  the  £g7i>- 
tians  sent  colonies  to  this  part  of  Greece ; 
but  it  seems  Tcry  doubtful  whether  these 
monuments  resemble  each  other  any  fur- 
ther than  in  the  mere  clumsiness  which 
characterizes  all  works  of  remote  anti- 
quity. What  makes  this  and  the  other 
ruins  of  Mycense  the  more  interesting,  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  two  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era,  they  were 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  now.  "  The 
inhabitants  of  Argos,"  says  that  historian, 
"destroyed  M^cenie  out  pf  envy;  for 
whilst  the  Argives  remained  at  rest  dur- 
ing the  inyasion  of  the  Medes,  the  Myce- 
nians  sent  eight  men  to  Thermopylsd, 
who  shared  the  work  with  the  Laoedse- 
monians.  This  brought  destruction  upon 
them,  as  it  excited  uie  emulation  of  the 
Argives.  There  remains,  however,  be- 
sides other  parts  of  the  inclosure,  the 
gate  with  the  lions  standing  over  it. 
They  say  that  these  are  the  works  of  the 
C^clopeSj  who  constructed  the  wall  at 
Tiryns  for  Prcetus."  The  great  topo- 
grapher also  mentions  the  subterranean 
treasuries  of  Atreus  and  his  childreiL 
his  tomb,  and  those  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytsemnestra. 

We  lingered  for  an  hour  or  two  among 
these  ruins,  and  then  h.urricd  back  to  the 
little  village  of  Kharvati,  to  take  our 
lunch  at  the  khan.  While  we  were  pax^ 
taking  of  such  food  as  our  guide  had  pro- 
vided, a  few  peasants  brought  in  some 
ancient  coins  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
They  set  an  enormous  price  on  them — and 
indeeed  these  persons  value  an  early 
Christian  coin  far  above  much  more  an- 
cient ones.  If  they  eet  hold  of  a  medal 
of  Constantine,  they  keep  it  as  an  heir- 
loom, and  scarcely  any  thing  can  tempt 
them  to  part  with  it.  We  left  our  worthy 
friends  in  possession  of  their  treasures, 
and  set  off  on  our  return,  following,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  longer  road,  which  led 
through  Argos.  This  took  us  more  than 
two  hours,  for  our  horses  were  miserable 
creatures;  and  the  road,  though  pretty 
good,  and  in  dry  weather  even  passable 
for  a  carriage,  led  us  directly  across  the 
swollen  stream  of  the  Inachus,  which,  in- 
deed, forms  quite  a  respectable  creek  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

We  found  Argos  quite  a  different  look- 
ing place  from  Nauplia.  The  houses  are 
much  newer  and  lower,  and  many  of  them 


are  scattered  about  in  the  gardens  and 
vineyards,  forming  a  populous,  but  not  at 
all  a  closely-inhabited  town.  Nauplia  is 
its  rival,  and  for  a  long  time  overshadowed 
it ;  but  now  Argos  contains  about  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  souls,  while  Nauplia  has 
only  eight  Our  object  here  was  to  see 
the  remains  of  a  Greek  theatre.  To  reach 
it,  we  had  to  go  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  and  a  crowd  of  boys,  seeing  the 
"  milordi "  coming,  quitted  their  games  to 
follow  our  steps.  We  had  seen  enough 
of  their  character  to  know  that  there  vms 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  commanding 
them  to  be  gone.  Every  one  who  had 
been  loudest  in  his  play  but  a  moment 
ago,  pressed  us  in  piteous  tones  to  give 
him  a  penny ;  and  when  we  alighted,  half 
a  dozen  called  us  in  different  directions  to 
show  us  the  ruins.  If  we  followed,  or 
walked  behind,  any  one  of  them,  he  was 
satisfied  that  we  had  engaged  him  as 
guide ;  so  that,  by  the  tune  we  got 
through,  we  found  ourselves  indebted  to 
them,  by  their  own  calculation,  in  quite  a 
little  sum.  The  theatre,  itself,  however, 
we  found  interesting  enough,  notwith- 
standing our  clamorous  attendants.  The 
seats  are  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  rising 
one  above  the  other  on  its  face,  and  divid- 
ed by  alleys  into  three  divisions.  Though 
the  lower  part  of  the  theatre  is  coveml 
over  with  soil,  and  a  flourishing  wheat- 
field  occupies  the  arena — ^sorae  sixty- 
seven  seats  are  visible.  In  one  or  two 
places,  there  are  on  the  neighboring  rocks 
some  small  bas-reliefs,  which  we  could 
make  little  of.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me, 
that  in  this  theatre  was  held  one  of  the 
chief  congresses  during  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, in  which,  if  I  remember  right,  he 
himself  sat.'*'  From  the  theatre  we  re- 
turned to  Nauplia.  Our  way  led  us 
through  the  agora^  or  market-place  of 
Argos.  This  name  is  not  here  always 
applied  to  a  building,  or  an  open  square ; 
but  to  the  portion  of  the  town  where  pro- 
visions and  other  commodities  are  sold. 
Here  there  were  few  or  no  shops,  every 
thing  being  exposed  on  cloths  or  boards 
stretched  on  the  ground,  on  either  side  of 
the  street  Like  the  Turkish  bazars, 
these  places  are  noisy  and  crowded ;  every- 
seller  screams  in  your  ear  the  excellence 
of  his  goods,  and  you  are  heartily  glad 
when  you  find  yourself  fairly  out  of  the 
place.  There  were  few  houses  between 
Argos  and  Nauplia,  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  miles ;  but  the  traffic  and  intercom- 


*  B«htnd  the  theatre,  which  ft  is  calculated  could  leat  about  90,000  penons,  aooordlngto  the  caloulaUona  of 
antiqoulaos,  rises  the  high  and  strong  Lsjissa,  the  castle  of  modern,  and  the  acropoUs  of  old  Argiis :  wboae 
Torj  name  is  sofliolent  eyidence  of  the  PelaogiaQ  origin  of  the  places  It  is  orowiied  bj  Venetian  wrtlfle^ 
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muiiieation  between  wm  eTidently  oonsid* 
erable.  We  reached  the  harbor  near  the 
time  for  the  learing  of  the  steamer  on  its 
return  to  Athens,  and  my  companions, 
who  were  in  haste  to  return,  harried  on 
boud.  As  for  myself,  I  had  resolred  to 
vary  my  return,  by  crossing  to  Corinth, 
and  taking  the  steamer  tiience  to  Pineus. 
As  Demetri  was  to  return  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  I  trusted  to  my  know- 
ledge of  the  language  to  make  my  way, 
I  had  a  new  pass  made  out,  and  soon  do- 
miciled, myself  in  the  smidl  old  hotel  of 
*^  Peace,"  opposite  the  public  square. 

Mine  host,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Elias  Qiannopoulos,  or  Joannopoulos, 
finding  I  could  speak  the  modem  Greek, 
was  disposed  to  show  me  every  attention. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  procure 
permission  of  the  mayor  to  visit  the  Pala- 
mede;  but  he  volunteered  to  show  me 
the  other  curiosities  of  the  place.  He 
took  me  to  the  church  of  St  Spiridon,  a 
little  building  in  a  narrow  lane,  remark- 
able for  nothing  in  its  exterior,  or  interior 
either.  ''This,"  said  he,  '^was  the  spot 
where  Capo  d'Istria,  the  first  president 
of  Greece,  was  slam  by  the  sons  of  Petron 
Bey.  The  two  Mavromichalis,  the  assas* 
sms,  stood  down  here  in  this  alley,  and 
when  the  president  came  from  the  church 
into  the  doorway,  they  wounded  him 
mortally."  My  friend  Elias,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  action,  and  saw  how 
utterly  useless  such  an  assassination  must 
be,  yet,  I  must  oonfcss,  did  not  appear 
very  sorry  for  the  murdered  man,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Russian  party.  He 
grew  very  animated  in  describing  the 
abuses  of  the  government  here,  and  the 
corruption  introduced,  even  into  the  mu- 
nicipal authority.  My  window  at  the 
hotel  looked  out  upon  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Tpsilanti,  and 
mine  host  is  much  interested  in  learning 
thai  a  township  in  America  had  been 
named  after  the  favorite  modem  hero  of 
this  part  of  Greece. 

I  had  to  be  up  early  the  next  morning. 
I  had  engaged  an  agogaie$  to  furnish  me 
with  a  horse,  and  to  come  along  with  me. 
As  Elias  wanted  to  get  travellers  from 
Corinth  to  come  to  hS  hotel,  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  find  a  guide.  Sideri  was  ready 
early  the  next  morning,  and  as  soon  as  i 
could  get  prepared,  we  started.  During 
the  night  the  weather  had  undergone  a 
sudden  change,  and  instead  of  a  clear, 
bright  day,  such  as  we  had  enjoyed,  the 
clouds  hung  threateningly  along  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  offering  but  a  poor  prospect 
for  our  long  day's  journey.  Again  we 
had  to  traverse  Uie  plains  of  Argos  along 


the  same  road  which  we  had  crossed  the 
day  before.  We  lunched  again  at  the  khan 
of  Rharvati,  near  the  ruins  of  Myoenas. 
Here  the  plain  ended,  or  rather  contracted 
into  a  valley,  and  that  shortly  ended  in  a 
narrow  ravine.  This  was  the  entrance 
into  the  Pass  of  Troetus,  a  pass  known  in 
antiquity  for  its  difficulty.  It  was  here 
that,  in  1822,  8000  Turks,  under  Drami 
Ali  Pasha,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole 
plam  of  Argos,  and  utterly  destroyed  the 
town,  attempted  to  cross  the  mountains 
into  Corinthia.  The  Greeks,  under  Nice- 
tas,  were  posted  at  the  most  difficult 
point  in  the  passes,  while  1600  more  oc- 
cupied the  heights  about  the  entrance. 
When  the  Turks  had  fairly  entered,  they 
were  assailed  by  thesis  latter,  consisting 
principally  of  Mainiotes,  who  fired  upon 
them  from  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes, 
without  offering  them  any  opportunity  of 
defence.  Drami  Ali  looped,  by  pushing 
onward,  to  free  himself  from  his  perilous 
position.  But  after  two  hours'  march, 
with  the  enemy  continually  killing  num- 
bers of  his  men,  he  came  to  the  narrowest 
place,  where  Nicetas  had  been  awaiting 
him.  •  Out  of  the  whole  army  of  the 
Turks,  only  two  thousand  succeeded  in 
dashing  by  the  opposing  force.  About  as 
many  more  retreated  to  Nauplia;  but 
between  three  and  four  thousand  perished 
in  the  awful  conflict.  Quarter  was  asked 
by  many,  but  the  Greeks  massacred,  to 
the  last  of  their  enemies.  The  plunder 
was  very  great  How  changed  is  the 
scene  nowT  The  passes  were  the  very 
picture  of  loneliness,  and  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard.  The  pass  is  noted  for  no- 
thing but  robbers,  who  till  lately  infested 
it  It  is  considered  now  the  most  Hkely 
place  for  them  to  reappear  in,  though  the 
Peloponnesus  is,  at  present,  entirely  free 
from  brigands. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  threatening 
at  any  time  to  descend  upon  us,  now  be- 
gan to  fall  in  torrents.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  cold  was  excessive  for  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  found  an  overcoat 
and  an  umbrella  poor  protection.  My 
guide,  Sideri,  wrapped  up  in  his  great 
^^ capote^*  of  camel's  hair,  fared  much 
better.  The  Pass  of  Troetus  is  a  long 
one,  and  we  wished  to  find  shelter,  hop- 
ing that  the  rain  would  cease,  or  at  least 
diminish.  We  reached  at  length  a  hut; 
but  upon  opening  the  door,  we  found  it 
dark,  and  crowded  by  a  set  of  Greek 
peasants,  who  were  oonsding  themselves 
with  the  bottle  for  the  unpromising  aspect 
of  the  weather  without  So  we  resolved 
to  go  on.  Pretty  soon  we  turned  from 
the  direct  road  to  Corinth,  and  took  a 
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path  on  the  left,  leading  to  the  little  rallej 
of  Hagios  Georgios — the  ancient  Nemea. 
I  was  determined  to  see  the  ruins,  what- 
ever chances  of  rain  there  were.  Some 
caves  were  to  be  seen  as  we  approached 
Nemea,  which  the  poets  of  old  fancied  to 
have  been  the  haunts  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
destroyed  by  Hercules.  At  length,  from 
the  top  of  a  small  elevation,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  small  retired  valley  of  ISe- 
mea.  It  seemed  to  be  about  three  miles 
long,  and  one  mile  wide.  A  few  minutes 
more  brought  us  to  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. It  was  raining  as  hard  as  ever ;  but 
I  dismounted,  and  tramped  through  the 
high  grt^sSj  to  examine  this  famous  tem- 
ple. There  are  only  three  columns  stand- 
mg — two  of  them  belonging  to  the  "  pro- 
naos,"  or  chief  entrance,  and  the  thinl  to 
the  ruined  colonnade  before  it.  But  the 
shape  of  the  edifice  can  be  made  out  with 
distinctness.  All  the  colunms  of  the  co- 
lonnade which  surrounded  the  temple  lie 
strown  about  the  surikoe  of  the  ground. 
The  numerous  earthquakes  with  which 
this  portion  of  the  globe  is  visited,  have 
thrown  down  one  stone  or  one  pillar  after 
another ;  and  where  a  whole  column  has 
fallen  at  onoe.  its  pieces  lie  one  beside  an- 
other, in  regular  sucoessbn,on  the  ground. 
The  capital  of  one  of  those  which  are  yet 
standing  has  been,  by  the  same  convulsion 
of  nature,  curiously  moved  fh>m  its  place, 
and  a  few  more  movements  of  the  same 
kind  will  cause  its  fall.  The  inferiority 
of  the  material  of  which  the  temple  was 
constructed — a  ooarse  gray  limestone  or 
marble — ^but  espeatdlj  Uie  distance  of  the 
place  from  any  modem  Greek  city,  have 
saved  it  from  spoliation.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  there  remain  stones  enough 
on  the  spot  to  rear  the  temple  over  agahi. 
I  sat  down  upon  the  wet  stones,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  an  umbrella,  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  paper  a  sketch  of  the  ruins. 
Sideri,  my  man,  although  well  covered 
up,  showed  some  impatience  to  leave,  aa 
the  road  before  us  was  a  long  one — so  we- 
pushed  forward.  A  couple  of  hours 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  difficult 
pass,  when  we  fell  in  again  with  the  di- 
rect road  through  the  pass  of  the  Derven- 
achia.  There  was  a  khan  here,  at  which 
we  rested,  and  dried  ourselves  by  the 
fire  kindlea  upon  the  stcme  hearth,  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  the  chinks  of 
the  thatched  roof.  Our  host  made  us 
some  cofiee— about  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  obtained  any  where  in  Greece. 
The  mountain  stream,  by  whose  sandy 
bed  we  rode  next,  was  swollen,  and  caus- 
ed us  some  difflcmty  in  wading.  But  the 


rain  had  ceased,  and  we  should  have  en- 
joyed a  fine  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
as  we  descended,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
heavy  clouds  which  shut  out  the  view  of 
almost  every  thing  in  the  distance.  When 
we  got  to  the  sm^l  hotel  at  Corinth,  the 
da^  was  too  near  its  close  to  allow  of  my 
gomg  up  to  the  top  of  the  Acrooorinthus; 
besides,  I  hoped  that  the  weather  might 
change,  and  allow  of  some  distant  view. 

I  found  that  my  friend,  the  depuhr. 
who  had  so  kindly  ofiered  that  I  should 
go  under  the  protection  <^  his  escort  from 
Nauplia,  had  arrived  before  me,  and  oc- 
cupied the  only  decent  room  in  the  esta- 
blishment. My  own  room  was  bad 
enough.  Mine  host,  a  red-fiiced  Ionian, 
who  spoke  Italian  better  than  Greek, 
came  to  know  what  I  wanted  to  eat. 
"  What  would  you  like,"  said  he,  "lamb, 
beef,  or  eggs  and  bread  and  iKitter?'* 
I  expressed  myself  perfectly  satisfied  if  I 
could  procure  some  of  either  of  the  former. 
"I  am  really  most  sorry,"  replied  he;  "but 
there  is  not  a  particle  <^  meat  in  the 
house."  "  Can  you  not  procure  some  in 
the  village?"  I  asked,  quite  alarmed  at 
the  idea,  that  after  solacing  myself  all 
day  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner,  I 
stood  a  ^ood  chance  of  bein^  starved.  "  It 
is  quite  impossible ;  there  is  not  a  bit  in 
town."  "  What,  then,  have  you  p)t  ?  "  I 
demanded,  with  some  repressed  mdigna- 
tion.  "  Why,  please  your  honor,  there  is 
nothing  but  sobm  bread  and  eggs."  So  I 
dined  on  a  piece  <^  bread  and  one  or  two 
^gs,  which,  in  the  absence  of  spoons, 
were  dispatched  as  best  could  be.  After 
which  feast,  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  to 
await  the  morrow;  and  soliloquized — 

**  Non  coiTla  homlnl  ooDtinglt  »dlre  Cori&thnm.* 

In  the  morning,  the  weather,  I  found, 
had  not  changed.  But  having  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare,  I  resolved  not  to  fail  at  least 
to  ascend  the  fortress.  It  is  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  about  1750  feet  high,  and  covers 
an  area  of  several  acres.  We  found  seve- 
ral soldiers  within  this  impr^nable  fort- 
ress, one  <^  whom  accompanied  us  about; 
but  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  we  could 
see  nothing  but  the  valley  immediately 
breath  us,  and  a  very  small  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Cenchnea,  which  St  Paul  is  re- 
corded to  have  passed  through  on  his  way 
to  Corinth.  In  our  return  to  Corinth, 
we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  the  only  tem- 
ple remaining  at  Corinth.  It  is  remark- 
able that  not  a  fragment  of  the  Corinthian 
architecture  has  survived  in  this  city,  for 
this  building  consists  of  seven  heavy 
Doric  columns  of  rather  degenerate  style. 
TheviUi^  which  we  now  passed  through 
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is  snuJl  fmd  dirty.  Its  houses  are  low 
and  poorly  built;  and  Corinth,  famous 
of  old  for  its  luxury  and  its  pleasures, 
now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  miserable 
hamlet,  with  nothing  but  its  ancient  name 
to  uphold  its  reputation. 

Kalmmaki,  the  little  port  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus,  is  about  six  or  eight 
miles  distant.  The  Lloyd's  steamer  was 
to  leave  this  morning  for  Athens,  and  we 


had  to  hurry  thither  over  a  road  ooyered 
with  water.  We  passed  by  the  ruins  of 
a  small  amphitheatre,  Just  outside  of  the 
town,  and  about  half  way  came  to  Hexa- 
mili,  where  the  old  wall  crossed  the  isth- 
mus. We  reached  Kalamaki  just  as  the 
passengers  fit)m  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  ar- 
rived, and  were  embarking.  At  five  or 
six  o'clock  that  afternoon,  I  reached 
Athens. 


THE    CATASTROPHE    AT    YERSAILLBB. 


FEW  people  know  precisely  how  it  was 
done.  Certainly  not  more  than  three, 
by  whom ;  the  secret  having  remained  up 
tD  this  date  in  keeping  of  my  friend  Al- 
PHOHSE  who,  I  am  credibly  informed,  is 
now  turning  his  length  of  limb  to  account 
in  the  gold  region  of  Australia ;  of  a  gri- 
wette,  a  knowledge  of  whose  name  and 
residence  among  the  clouds  and  chimney- 
tops  of  Paris,  the  above-named  friend  per- 
sisted in  reserving  to  himself;  ana  of 
your  humble  servant  who,  for  certain 
peeuniary  advantages  of  no  matter  here, 
finds  himself  conscientiously  impelled  to 
state  the  circumstances  from  beginning  to 
end  as  they  really  occurred. 

The  present  writer  had  his  residence  in 
Paris,  with  a  view,  it  was  understood,  to 
the  completion  of  his  studies.  We  young 
Americans  know  what  that  means,  though 
our  mammas  and  papas  do  not  In  short, 
I  occupied  number  3,  on  a  sixth  flooi\ 
with  a  view  of  the  clouds,  and  I 
know  not  what  multitude  of  house-tops 
and  chimney-tops — no  questions  asked 
and  three  francs  a  week  lodging.  It  was 
there  that  I  received  the  glite  of  my 
countrymen;  for  we  Americans  are  a 
gregarious  race,  and  setting  aside  the 
whalebone-caned  and  moustached  young 
snobs  who  hail  from  the  aristocratical  pur- 
liens  of  our  chief  cities,  and  mutually  avoid 
US  and  each  other  abroad,  taking  up 
with  rou6  counts,  and  very  problematicid 
countesses;  with  this  exception,  I  say; 
whom  I  desire  deferentially  to  exclude 
from  the  category  of  which  they  are 
ashamed,  wo  Yankees  and  demi-Tankees 
are  much  given  to  consorting  together  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  morals  and  tran- 
quillity. However,  as  it  happened,  it  was 
vacation  time,  and  dearth  of  society  had 
broaght  in  its  train  unusual  reflections. 
It  was  high  time  to  turn  a  new  leaf,  I 
thought,  and  prove  myself  less  frivolous, 


in  my  way,  than  young  Whipper  Snapper, 
whose  lemon-kids  and  perfumery  were 
recognizable  if  the  wind  sot  fair^  the 
breadth  of  the  Champs  Ely  86es.  My  friends 
at  home  might  be  none  the  wiser,  espe- 
cially if  I  chattered  a  little  French  and 
German  in  their  hearing  occasionally,  in 
an  ofiT-hand  easy  sort  of  way ;  but  how  to 
reconcile  the  waste  of  so  many  years  to 
my  own  conscience^  when  these  trifles 
should  become  gravities  of  yesterday  on 
record,  and  not  reversible  by  any  amount 
of  later-day  penitence.  Yes,  I  would  re- 
form now  while  in  the  mood,  and  what 
was  better,  while  the  half-score  of  math 
va»9tf;ete  who  constituted  an  impromptu 
joint-stock  company  in  the  occupancy  of 
my  apartment  on  the  sixth  floor,  when- 
ever the  fancy  possessed  them,  were  on 
their  travels  elsewhere,  and  not  likely  to 
upset  my  resolution  before  carried  into 
enect,  and  irrevocable.  It  annoyed  me 
to  imagine  them  drumming  on  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  imitating  the  French  horn 
and  key  bugle,  and  giving  other  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  incredulity  and  persist- 
ence ;  all  tending  to  call  in  question  the 
veracity  of  statement  set  forth  on  a  half- 
sheet  of  foolscap,  to  be  wafered  to  the  top 
panel  of  said  door,  to  wit ;  that  "  Monsieur 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in- 
jured by  too  much  study,  to  the  Spas  of 
Germany  for  a  twelvemonth ;  meanwhile 
begged  to  live  in  the  memory  of  his  be- 
reaved friends." 

So  while  I  sat  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
contrition,  and  turned  over  in  my  mind 
the  most  advisable  manner  of  bringing 
about  the  above-mentioned  praiseworthy 
results,  there  came  a  careless  tap  upon 
the  very  panel  upon  which  I  was  fasten- 
ing in  thought  the  intimation  of  my  sup- 
posed absence,  and  without  loss  of  time 
the  same  hands  made  bold  to  turn  the 
latch  and  usher  in  a  face  well  garnished 
with  beard  and  moustadie,  and  adorned 
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hj  lone  locks  tucked  behind  the  ears; 
which  hist  were  sunnounted  by  a  diminu* 
tive  cap  such  as  the  students  of  Paris  and 
their  confreres  are  fond  of  wearing  on  all 
occasions,  set  jauntily  over  the  right  eye, 
oyer  which  also  dangled  the  tassel  which, 
until  plucked  violently  out  by  the  root,  is. 
the  usual  ornament  of  its  centre. 

The  face  was  certainly  not  strange  to 
me,  neither  the  mode  of  its  procedure. 
First,  it  rolled  its  eyes  about,  taking  a 
solemn  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  haltii^^  with  a  momentary 
gleam  of  satisfa&ion  on  a  lithograph  of 
the  then  popular  danseuse,  whose  likeness 
I  had  recently  added  to  my  collection, 
and  passing  over  the  master  of  the  pre- 
mises on  view,  with  a  cursory  glance. 
Then  it  introduced  a  body,  rather  lank 
and  decidedly  lon^-limbed,  but  not  wantr 
ing  in  muscle,  whidi  possessed  itself  with- 
out waste  of  speech,  and  with  much  dis- 
crimination, of  the  sole  uncrippled  chair; 
tilted  its  back  against  the  wall,  drew  out 
a  short  meerschaum  from  a  side  pocket, 
and  while  busied  in  igniting  the  former, 
for  the  first  time  broke  silence. 

'^  May  I  venture  to  ask  if  Monsieur  is 
at  home  ?  " 

I  smoked  and  said  nothing,  looking  at 
the  speaker,  perhaps,  with  some  little 
acerbity,  at  the  thought  of  my  fine  re- 
solves oeing  thus  prematurely  blown 
over. 

<•  Monsieur  intends  gmng  to  the  Spas 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  I  perceive," 
M.  Alphonse  further  remarked  with  grav- 
ity ;  and  indeed,  the  inscription  I  had  in- 
tended for  the  outer  door,  lay,  right  side 
up,  upon  the  table  where  I  had  composed 
and  penned  it  an  hour  before. 

*' I  intend  to  turn  a  new  leaf^"  I  said 
in  a  decided  tone.  "  From  to-day,  I  in- 
tend to  devote  to  study  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  and  if  necessary  go  to 
the  Spas,  yes,  to  the  poles  for  the  pur* 
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pose, 

And  here  I  favored  my  firiend  with  a 
disquisition  on  the  ways  and  vagabondism 
of  Young  America  abroad,  summing  up 
vrith  a  reiteration  of  my  last  resolve,  to 
all  of  which  M.  Alphonse  listened  with 
becoming  patience  and  attention,  firing  as 
it  were  a  feu  de  joie  of  smoke  from  the 
port-hole  of  his  nostrils  whenever  he  con- 
ceived I  had  uttered  a  praiseworthy  senti- 
ment When  I  paused,  he  remarked 
without  removing  his  pipe,  "  Bon !  per- 
haps Monsieur  would  like  to  commence 
his  studies  with  i)jrrotechni(»,  a  very  ele- 
vating science,  if  so,  Monsieur  has  but 
to  say  the  word,  as  the  f6te  of  the  republic 
takes  place  to-morrow  at  Versailles." 


To  this  sally  I  voudisafod  no  reply* 
But  M.  Alphonse  was  not  the  man  to  be 
balked.  "  Monsieur  will  go  ?  "  he  added 
presenUy,  with  an  air  of  satisfied  convic- 
tion. I  pufied  a  strong  negative :  there 
is  no  little  meaning  in  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
smoke  rightly  observed.  ^*May  I  ask 
Monsieur  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because,"  I  said,  with  an  ill-defined 
vexation,  verging  on  amusement,  at  the 
incongruity  between  the  homely  direct- 
ness of  the  words  it  suited  me  to  employ, 
and  the  elaborate  courtesy  it  equally 
pleased  my  complacent  friend  to  drag  into 
service — "  as  I  have  already  said,  I  intend 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf^  and  devote  my 
hours  to  study  (here  my  friend  expressed . 
his  general  approval  of  the  sentiment,  by 
two  distinct  columns  of  smoke  from  his 
nostrils);  I  have  resolved  to  abandon 
pleasure,  and  Paris  if  need  be,  and  isolate 
myself  from  my  late  disreputable  associ- 
ates"— disreputable  dssociateSy  impres- 
sively, with  an  eye  to  my  audience  (a 
shrug).  "  Finally,  and  once  for  aU,  I  b^ 
you  will  in  no  single  instance  count  upon 
my  countenance  or  assistance  in  any  of 
your  sorties  by  night  or  day."  Here  my 
guest,  who  had  brought  his  feet  to  the 
top  round  of  his  chair,  folded  his  ape-like 
length  of  arms  about  ids  knees  in  a  com- 
fortable way,  and  resting  his  beard  on  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid  so  formed,  sat  se- 
dately smoking,  and  regarding  me  in 
much  the  manner,  and  with  about  as  much 
meaning  in  his  physiognomy,  as  an  over- 
grown chimpanzee  might  have  shown. 

Now,  there  were  two  peculiarities  about 
my  guest — the  one  conventional,  the  other 
personal — ^which  have  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed. The  first  of  these  was,  that  althou^ 
glorying  in  the  cognomen  of  Alphonse— 
glorying,  be  it  understood,  not  so  much 
in  the  sentimentality  of  the  name,  as  in 
its  identity  with  that  of  the  gfeat  lachry- 
mist  then  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public— Alphonse  was  no  more  a  French- 
man than  yoa  or  I,  but  a  native  New 
Englander,  reared,  do  doubt,  on  baked 
beims  and  such  like  condiments,  which,  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses, have  a  tendency  to  develope  much 
length  of  limb,  and  the  kind  of  ungainli- 
ness  known  with  us  by  the  epithet  slab- 
sided,  not  less  than  characteristic  shrewd- 
ness, and  a  marvellous  faculty  of  inven- 
tion. The  other  peculiarity,  a  more 
marked  and  individual  one,  was  a  habit 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  he  had 
contracted  when  weak-chested  from  pre- 
mature overgrowth,  of  laughing  inwardly 
without  much  outward  indication  of 
mirth,  except  such  as  might  be  conveyed 
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m  the  swajing  forward  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  his  body  at  rerj  near  a  nght  angle 
to  the  lower,  and  loose  dangling  about  of 
hia  Urgp  hands,  as  the  shoulders  were 
moved  by  the  inward  convulsion.  On 
such  occasions  his  conduct,  to  an  unin- 
formed spectator,  appeared  that,  either  of 
a  man  suffering  from  some  acute  disease^ 
or  of  an  imbecile — usually  the  latter. 

While  I  looked  at  him  now,  soberly, 
through  the  smoke  of  my  creating,  his 
features  began  to  relax,  and  having  pre- 
sently slipfwd  himself  out  of  his  chair,  he 
proceeded  to  double  his  ungainly  person 
into  the  shape  of  an  inverted  L.  evidently 
moved  so  to  do  by  some  highly  amusing 
suggestion  of  his  brain.  The  paroxysm 
having  subsided,  he  seated  himself  at  my 
desk,  and  having  written  a  line  or  two  in 
a  gigantic  hand,  read  to  me  the  following 
liotioe  to  all  whom  it  might  concern — to 
wit:  ^  Messieurs  mes  amis.  The  occupant 
of  this  apartment  having  been  suddenly 
called  away  by  an  affliction  in  his  family, 
regrets  that  he  will  be  detained  from  your 
ariMme  society  during  the  ensuing  two 
days."  "  Is  that  well  expressed  ?  "  M. 
Alphonse  asked,  wetting  some  wafers  -  in 
his  mouth  preparatory  to  attaching  them 
to  the  back  of  the  slip  from  which  he  had 
jostread. 

"^  Upon  my  word  I "  I  said.  ''Is  it  your 
intention  to  wafer  that  notice  npon  the 
door  of  this  apartment  ?  " 

«  Assuredly." 

'^May  I  venture  to  ask,  vrith  what 
motive?" 

^'Why,"  said  Alphonse,  sitting  down 
again— for  he  had  risen  to  carry  his  pur- 
pose into  effect — "I  need  a  friend  at  the 
present  juncture,  and  feel  that  I  cannot 
count  too  strongly  on  your  friendship. 
To  be  brief:  in  a  room  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  palace  at  Versailles,  a  lady  whom  I 
adore  is  now  confined — by  order  of  my 
illustrious  namesake,  you  understand; 
and  for  state  reasons.  The  display  of 
fireworks—" 

'*  Pray  speak  sensibly,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Well,"  BAid   Alphonse,  after  a  long 

Sxiae ;  '^  as  that  story  seems  incredible  to 
onsieur,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
speak  the  truth,  if  Monsieur  has  fiuth  in 
the  existence  of  that  quality  in  the  present 
humble  speaker." 

'<  Proooed,"  said  I,  calmly. 

**  There  can  be  no  question,  that  although 
naturally  possessing  a  mild  and  forgiving 
temper,  I  am  prone  to  look  upon  the  po- 
lice with  a  hostile  eye,  as  the  enemies  of 
much  innocent  nocturnal  amusement  Fur- 
tiiermore,  that  I  regard  the  class  otgamr 
hu  with  a  truly  paternal  affection." 


"For  the  police— yes,"  I  responded, 
laughing,  '*  especially  since  your  fine  of 
fifteen  francs,  for  dancing  the  American 
war  dance,  of  your  invention,  at  Mdre 
Ores,  number  two,  Rue  Papeldt  But  as 
for  the  gamins,  who  take  occasion  to 
mock  your  personalities  whenever  ypu 
appear  in  their  quartier,  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  of  your  good-will,  having  indeed 
heard  you  declare,  times  out  of  mmd,  that 
you  would  be  the  death  of  some  of 
them." 

"  Which  evinces  the  .goodness  of  my 
t^per,  as  they  certainly  deserve  death 
by  flaying.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
my  present  intention  to  afibrd  them  a 
treat,  such  as  the  gamins  of  Paris  and 
Versailles  have  seldom  if  ever  enjoyed. 
At  the  same  time,  I  propose  to  confound 
the  police,  from  Toulon  downwards." 

''As  how?"  I  asked,  beginning  to  be 
interested ;  and  refilled  my  pipe,  the  bet- 
ter to  listen,  weigh,  and  pass  judgment  on 
whatever  might  follow. 

"  Thus :  it  is  my  intention  to  give  to- 
morrow evening,  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  hour  allotted  in  the  programme  for 
the  official  display,  a  magnificent  exhibi- 
tion of  fireworks ;  which,  it  is  idso  part 
of  my  intention,  shall  altogether  eclipse 
that  of  my  illustrious  namesake  and  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty." 

^^Oh,  no  doubt!"  was  my  response; 
"you  have  beyond  question  counted  the 
cost,  and  will  send  the  bill  to  your  uncle 
in  India ;  or  perhaps  you  have  nnlimitgd 
credit  with  the  pyrotechnists  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all-— you  mistake,"  my  friend 
answered.  "  It  is  my  illustrious  name- 
sake, or, 'more  properly,  the  provisional 
government,  that  furnishes  the  necessary 
supplies  of  powder,  pasteboard,  and  tur- 
pentine stars.  Otherwise,  I  am  idOraid  the 
project  would  be  impossible." 

"  What ! "  cried  I,  a  sudden  light  break- 
ing in  upon  me;  "you  surely  cannot 
mean  to  fire,  or  attempt  to  fire,  the  smaJl 
mountain  of  rockets  they  pile  together  on 
f(6tedays  in  the  Gour  d'Honneurl"  and 
the  thought  was  so  preposterously  auda- 
cious, that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing outright. 

"  Monsieur  is  sagacity  itself"  Alphonse 
responded,  unmoved. 

"  And  I,  no  doubt,  am  to  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope— in  other  words,  to  find  occa- 
sion to  touch  them  off*  with  my  cigar ;  or, 
better  still,  toss  a  bundle  of  ignited  lud- 
fers  into  the  midst,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

"Pas  si  bete,^^  my  friend  returned, 
tranquilly  smoking.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
proceeded  to  say,  after  a  pause — "  I  have 
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not  yet  matured  my  plans,  the  idea  having 
occurred  to  me  only  now,  while  turning 
orer  in  my  mind  the  highly  praiseworthy 
course  you  have  chalked  out  for  yourself 
in  the  future.     But  the  present  is  yet 
ours — by  which  I  mean  to-morrow ;  and 
as  young  Americans  and  democrats,  we 
should*  not  forget  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
country's  reputation  abroad,  in  ending 
every  career  with  a  certain  eclat,  even  if 
that  eclat  be  confined  only  to  the  circle 
of  our  friends.    In  short  I  propose,"  said 
my  friend,  who,  while  speaking,  had  busied 
himself  in  wafering  up  his  placard  to  the 
outer  panel,  and  now  stepped  back  to  as- 
certain if  it  were  well  placed,  "  to  celebrate 
and  announce  to  the  world  your  secession 
from  our  ranks,  and  future  adhesion  to  a 
better  cause,  by  a  grand  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play, as  already  said.    Also,  to  astonish 
the  police,  and  thereby  afford  gratuitous 
entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  as- 
sembled ^ar^on«  and  gamitia.    Such  is 
the  programme  of  performances  which 
Monsieur  will  honor  with  his    attend- 
ance." 

"As  a  spectator,  perhaps,"  I  put  in, 
beginning  to  relent. 

"As  a  spectator,"  M.  Alphonse,  who 
had  returned  to  his  chair,  answered,  be- 
tween whififs  of  smoke,  "  from  the  best 
available  situation — assuredly." 

A  spectator,  from  the  best  situation  too, 
left  nothing  to  object. 

I  smoked,  meditated,  and  resolved. 
"  Well  then,"  said  I,  with  a  smile  at  the 
subject  of  my  thoughts,  "  at  three  o'clock 
to-morrow  we  will  set  forth  to  astonish 
the  natives." 

Now,  while  admitting,  that  with  the 
guilelessness,  not  to  say  rashness,  which 
belongs  to  my  character,  I  entered  blind- 
fold into  the  above  compact,  and  with  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  the  proposed  result  was  to  be 
brought  about ;  I  wish  it  specially  under^ 
stood  and  held  in  view  by  each  and  every 
reader  of  the  present  memoir — Pirstj 
That  I  accompanied  M.  Alphonse,  solely 
and  by  verbal  understanding  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  spectator  (*'  from  the  best  avail- 
able situation  "),  and  in  none  other ;  and 
that  my  after  course  was  the  result,  not 
of  premeditation,  but  of  the  force  of  events 
to  the  current  of  which  I  had  committed 
myself  with  too  little  reserve.  Secondly* 
That  I  vow  and  protest,  had  I  supposed 
the  result  would  have  been  such  as  it 
proved — or,  at  least,  such  as  has  been 
traced  by  some  to  the  events  I  am  about 
to  record — namely,  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  the  provisional  government — ^I 
would  no  more  have  lent  my  countenance 


to  the  undertaking,  than  to  the  greftt 
Bamum,  for  a  wax  cast  for  his  Moseum 
in  Broadway.  And  Thirdly,  and  lastly, 
That,  mentally  reviewing  the  di£Sculties 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  recognized 
alertness  of  the  French  police  individually 
and  as  a  body,  it  occurred  to  me  to  afford 
an  instance  in  which  Yankee  invention 
would  for  instance  be  baffied,  and  in  which 
my  friend — who  proposed  to  himself 
merely  to  enact  the  modest  part  of  scene- 
shifler,  would  actually  appear  on  tlra 
boards — in  other  words,  in  charge  of  the 
police — in  the  character  of  Harlequin  un- 
masked. I  confess,  the  thought  caused 
me  to  smile,  and  in  the  end  to  accompany 
my  friend ;  and  to  this  day  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  his  observation  of  the  above- 
named  smile,  and  a  sharp  guess  at  the 
amiable  wish  of  which  it  was  bom,  gave 
the  unexpected  turn  to  events  apparent  in 
this  narrative. 


IL 
Every  one  who  has  ever  run  down  by 
rail  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  must  hold  in 
mind  the  three  rooms  at  the  station,  cor- 
responding to  three  classes  of  carriages 
constituting  the  train,  into  which  one  is 
inducted  by  a  little  Frenchman  in  fitncy 
military  costume,  and  left  to  look  and 
walk  about,  and  perhaps  discover  acquaint- 
ances until  the  opening  of  the  first  class 
passenger  door  of  egress  announces  the 
speedy  debouchement  of  your  own  crowd 
of  expectants.  In  the  second  class  saloon 
it  was,  that  M.  Alphonse  and  I  found  our- 
selves the  day  of  the  fftte  in  company  with 
a  multitude  of  French  people  uid  a  sprink- 
ling of  Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  and .  the 
like,  no  doubt ;  but  with  not  one  solitary 
countr3rman  of  our  own,  I  feel  firmly  con- 
vinced ;  in  truth  it  was  of  Number  One 
that  the  faithful  representatives  of  our- 
selves and  institutions  abroad,  had  taken 
joint  possession,  as  is  the  manner  of  Ame- 
ricans, with  a  royul  duke  (not  of  France, 
of  course),  three  English  milords,  and  a 
banker. 

"  Ha  !  bonne  ange  !  "  cried  Alphonse 
on  a  sudden,  with  a  grimace,  and  kissing 
the  tips  of  his  glove — perhaps  I  should 
say,  of  his  fingers,  since  the  latter  exceed- 
ed the  former  by  at  least  half  a  joint — 
to  somebody  in  a  distant  comer;  and 
forgetful  of  the  claims  of  kindness  and 
leaving  an  argument  in  the  heat  of  which 
we  were,  unfinished,  set  ofi*  to  present 
himself  before  the  "  ange^^^  o(  whom  his 
greater  stature  had  allowed  him  a  glimpse. 
I  followed,  and  presently  found  M.  Al- 
phonse, whom  I  had  at  tiie  outset  lost  in 
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tlie  melte  of  demoiMtrattve  Frencbmen, 
making  himBfelf  agreeable  to  a  pretty  little 
grisette  from  the  Rue  Maxim^le,  no 
donbi,  who  was  laughing  and  saying 
*^  brava  /  "  with  an  appropriate  motion  of 
the  hands,  at  something  M.  Alpbonse  had 
whispered  just  as  I  approached.  This 
yoong  lady,  who  was  on  the  way,  as  we 
were,  to  enjoy  the  fiSte,  was  one  of  the 
half  buMerny  half  bee  little  creatures  with 
which  the  garrets  of  Paris  and  especially 
of  the  Rue  Mazimdle  abound ;  who  work 
cheerily  all  the  week  and  on  the  seventh 
day  emerge  from  their  chrysalis  the  light- 
est hearted  and  most  fun-loving  of  the 
sex,  to  keep  the  commandment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  instruction,  perhaps,  by  ab- 
staining from  any  thing  like  labor.  All 
grisettes  who  go  to  fites  on  Sundays,  are 
not  pretty,  however,  despite  all  that  French 
art  can  do  for  them ;  and  to  be  tied  for 
the  day — a  fUe  day — to  one  of  the  ^^  trea 
ordinmretj  those  dreadful  little  girls 
with  swarthy  complexions,  noses  exces- 
sively retrousse,  and  a  penchant  for  beaux 
the  more  violent  as  it  is  less  often  indulged 
—would  have  been  at  variance  with  my 
osual  policy.  Therefore  I  stood  aloof 
ontil  time  sufficient  to  take  a  mental  ob- 
servation; complexion  good;  a  red  spot, 
evidently  not  rouge,  in  either  cheek  (the 
smoke  from  the  diimney  tops  of  Rue 
Maximdle  has  not  had  time  to  do  its  work 
yet) ;  hair  looking  soft  and  pretty  under 
that  miracle  of  a  cap ;  nose,  the  slightest 
in  the  world  re^rotuwe;  mouth,  6ony  eyes 
—Ah,  here  she  is,  looking  full  at  me. 

"Introduce  me^"  said  I,  touching  my 
friend  on  the  elbow. 

"  Ma'mselle,'*  said  Alphonse, "  allow  me 
to  present  for  your  delight  and  admira- 
tion, my  amiable  countryman,  the  heir 
apparent  of  New- York. 

*' Monsieur  makes  fun  of  me,"  Ma- 
demoiselle said  donbtingly ;  in  French  of 
course. 

"  I  make  fim  of  you !  not  at  all,'*  our 
friend  rejoined.  ^  The  papa  of  Monsieur 
is  immensely  wealthy ;  owns  the  greater 
part  of  North  America,  in  fact.  He  also 
votes  annually  for  his  candidate  in  council 
which  invests  him  with  the  dignity  ana 
emoluments  ^supposing  him  capable,  which 
I  hope  not,  of  selling  his  vote)  of  an  Ame- 
rican sovereign :  and  Monsieur  here,  is  in 
consequence,  to  be  regarded  as  a  Royal 
Highness." 

*' Monseigneur  travels  incog.,"  Made- 
moiselle said. 

^  Certainly.  His  habits  are  such  as  to 
bring  him  into  disgrace,  with  the  Ameri- 
can sovereign  before  named,  who  cuts 
off  with  a  million  of  francs  a  month ; 


for  which  reason,  as  you  see,  he  goes  in 
rags,"  M.  Alphonse  replied,  turning  me 
round  by  the  shoulder  to  direct  attention 
to  a  rent  in  my  coat  sleeve,  caused  by  his 
too  energetic  greeting  half  an  hour  earlier. 

"  But  you  have  not  confided  Ma'mselle's 
name  yet,"  I  ventured  to  p^t  in. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle  is  a  princess  also, 
and  travels  incog. ;  the  one  it  at  present 
pleases  her  to  assume  is  Fanfan — ^Ma'm- 
aelle  Fanfan." 

'^  Fanfan — ^yes,  yes,  that  is  my  name," 
Mademoiselle  assented,  laughing  and  clap- 
ping her  hands. 

"  Mademoiselle's  estate  lies  in  the  cele- 
brated regions  of  the  Rue  Maximdle  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Ah  b4te!"  Mademoiselle  answered, 
pretending  to  be  moved  to  tears  by  my 
brusquerie.  And  M.  Alphonse  exclaimed 
melodramatically,  "Bahl  what  is  that 
to  thee?  Dost  conceive  a  princess  bom 
would  receive  such  as  thou  art,  chez  eUe  S 
Go  to!  and  spoil  not  the  flavor  of  the 
present  moment  by  too  close  examination 
of  a  single  hair,  as  our  young  friend 
Smythe  did." 
•  "A  pretty  metaphor,"  said  I,  "  but  what 
did  Smythe  do?" 

"  He  supped  off  a  ragout  in  a  caf6.  Rue 
Lapineverte,  Have  you  ever  supped  off 
stewed  rabbi tj  Ma'mselle?" 

"  Mais,  oui,"  said  Ma'msello. 

"  Well,  he  found  in  his  ragout  a  single 
hair,  which  made  him  sick." 

"A  hair  make  him  sick! — oh  you 
Americans!"  cried  Mademoiselle,  laugh- 
ing. 

"I  mistake.  It  was  not  the  hair,  it 
was  the  color  of  it" 

"The  color  of  it!"  said  we  both. 
"Oh!" 

"  Yes,  it  was — ^m  short  it  was — that  is 
to  say.  the  color  of  it  was  tortoiseshell." 

"  Pi  doncP'  the  grisette  exclaimed  re- 
proachfully, and  she  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window  to  hide  her  desire  to  laugh. 

I  flatter  myself  this  little  conversation 
will  present  Mademoiselle  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  better  than  as  many  formal 
words  would;  small  in  stature,  rather 
pretty  than  otherwise,  vivacious,  and,  as 
nine-tenths  of  her  countrywomen  are,  quite 
a  fair  impromptu  actress.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  with  all  these  recommend- 
ations. Mademoiselle  Fanfan  might  be  a 
little  in  the  way  pending  our  affair  with 
the  police ;  and  hinted  as  much  aside  to 
my  fellow  conspirator,  when  we  landed 
at  Versailles.  But  M.  Alphonse  only 
said,  "  Poh,  poh !  wait  and  see  I "  with  so 
confident  an  air  that  I  began  to  believe 
the  meeting  with  Mademoiselle  not  so 
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accidental  as  it  might  haye  been ;  and  be- 
stowed the  charms  of  my  conversation  on 
Miss  Fanfan's  right  huid,  as  her  older 
cavalier  did  on  her  left,  without  caring  to 
argue  the  matter  further. 

First,  we  promenaded  through  the  pic- 
ture galleries  in  the  palace,  then  rambled 
about  the  grounds  and  ate  ices  in  com- 
pany ;  it  was  while  doing  the  latter  that 
M.  Alphonse  made  first  allusion  to  the 
business  of  the  evening,  by  directing  at- 
tention to  a  covered  van  painted  black, 
passing  at  no  great  distance. 

•'Yes,  I  see  it."  said  I  in  a  whisper, 
"  with  the  gensdarmcs  for  convoy.  By 
Jove!  it  contains  our  rockets — had  we 
not  best  follow  it?" 

**Do  you  know  where  it  is  going?" 
Alphonse  asked. 

"  To  th    Cour  d'Honneur,  I  suppose.** 

"  Precisely.  A  better  plan  than  to  fol- 
low it,  like  those  gamins  yonder,  will  be 
to  follow  this  by-path  to  the  Avenue 
d'Sceaux,  and  the  avenue  into  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  there  is  enough  room  to 
walk  about  out  of  hearing  of  eaves- 
droppers, and  in  full  view  of  the  field  of 
battle."  ♦ 

"Spoken  like  a  general-in-chief,''  an- 
Bwerwi  I,  "come^  Ma'mselle." 

Mademoiselle  was  all  alert  With  the 
glimpse  of  the  powder  wagon,  she  had 
risen  to  ^ ;  and  we  were  all  three  pre- 
sently facmg  the  railed  space  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  palace,  if  you  like,  which 
every  one  who  has  been  to  Versailles  will 
remember  as  the  Cour  d'Uonneur.  In 
the  midst  of  this  court  the  usual  scafifold- 
ing  had  been  erected,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fireworks  of  all  descriptions 
lay  perdu  on  the  pavement  in  the  midst 
surrounded  hy  a  group  of  gensd'armes  ana 
workmen  busily  engaged  in  tumbling 
down  upon  the  already  overgrown  heap, 
the  contents  of  the  van  we  had  seen  a 
little  before.  In  addition  to  this  body 
guard,  twelve  to  fifteen  policemen  and 
gensd'armes  paced  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
court,  and  overawed  the  gamins^  who 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
scrambling  up  the  rails  and  roosting  on 
their  tops.  Alphonse  regarded  these  pre- 
parations with  sedate  satisfaction,  as  sub- 
ordinate and  introductory  to  his  grand 
entertainment ;  the  grisette  was  delighted, 
as  grisettcs  always  are  with  a  promise  oi 
glitter  and  noise ;  and  for  myself,  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  my  countryman's 
scheme  proving  successful,  I  began  to  look 
about  for  a  safe  place  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  fi,eld. 

"  TjT,"  said  I,  with  the  strong  emphasis 
betokening  want  of  faith.  "  ifjon  contrive 


to  fire  that  mountain  of  eombnstibltt, 
what  is  to  prevent  yonr  immediate  dotee- 
tion  ?  or,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  how 
are  you  to  fire  them  at  all,  under  surveil* 
lance  such  as  we  see  yonder?  It  was  veiy 
well  to  talk  over  in  our  garret,  but  here 
the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  Bah  ! "  M.  Alphonse  made  answer 
with  a  shrug  of  disgust,  "Mf  and  *  im- 
possible ! '  Why  the  whole  thing  lies  in 
a  nutshell." 

"As  how?" 

"  Thus ; — but  first,  how  many  of  tha 
enemy  do  you  count  on  duty  yonder?** 

"  Twenty-five  in  all,  perhaps." 

"  Good — independent  of  the  crowd  who 
will  presently  gather  about  the  railing; 
and  with  whom  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
of  the  detectives  in  plain  clothes  or  blouses 
may  be  mixed.  In  short,  the  chances  are 
desperate— this  is  the  sum  of  what  yoa 
think?" 

I  nodded;  Mademoiselle  Fanfan dasped 
her  hands  in  stage  despair. 

"  But  what  if  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  so  many  score  of 
separate  eyes,  I  find  means  to  convert 
them  into  one  great  optic — a  multitudi- 
nous Cyclops,  to  be  brief,  with  its  solo 
power  of  observation  directed  not  on  my- 
self?" 

"  Bon  ! "  cried  I,  beginning  to  be  ex- 
cited ;  Mademoiselle  made  an  ecstatic 
gesture  of  joint  approval  and  impatience. 

M.  Alphonse  looked  benignly  upon  ns. 
"See  here,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  with- 
drawing cautiously  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  oeen  fumbling  in  the  depths  of  his 
breast-pocket,  and  disclosing  a  packet  the 
size  of  a  cigar  case,  enveloped  in  black 
silk  and  with  a  black  cord  attached. 
"This  flask  contains  a  half  pound  of 
powder  more  or  less,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
sufficiently  assimilate  in  color  to  the 
ground  after  nightfall  to  escape  easy  de- 
tection. You  may  also  observe  that  it  is 
pierced  on  either  side  by  a  minute  orifice 
now  stopped  by  a  pellet  of  paper,  which  I 
remove  thus,  and  supply  with  my  fore- 
finger and  thumb  to  prevent  leakage  for 
the  present  It  follows  that,  if  seizing  an 
instant  during  which  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
tire public  are  skilfully  drawn  upon  one 
person,  not  myselfj  I,  an  humble  and  un- 
noticed individual,  succeed  in  shying  my 
flask  upon  the  margin  of  the  combustibles 
in  the  midst,  the  action  will  both  escape 
observation  at  the  time,  and  remove  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  train  between  said  combustibles  and  the 
parapet;  leaning  my  elbow  upon  which 
fast,  some  moments  later,  it  appears  to 
me  not  impossible  that  the  ashes  or  end 
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of  mjdgmr  maT-iaU  from  my  fingers  within 
the  rails  and  produce  a  catastrophe  likely 
to  astonish  our  common  enemy,  without 
the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. Of  course  it  is  part  of  the  r61e 
to  suppress  all  tangible  proofs  by  pocket- 
ing my  flask  in  the  first  of  the  mel6e.  I 
haTe  only  farther  to  remark  that  by  re- 
peated experiments  on  the  floor  of  mv 
apartment,  I  find  the  contents  of  this  flask 
drawn  slowly  towards  me  by  its  cord,  and 
gradually  discharging  through  whicherer 
orifice  may  be  beneath,  amply  sufficient 
to  lay  a  train  of  twice  the  length  here  re- 
quired.   Is  this  explanatk>n  satisfactory  ?  '* 

"  Brara ! "  we  both  cried  in  a  breathy 
"brava!!" 

"But,"  said  I,  reflecting,  "you  have 
omitted  to  mention  what  I  cannot  help 
regarding,  next  after  laying  of  the  train, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  success.  I  mean  the 
manner  of  inducing  that  total  and  abso- 
luto  distraction  of  observation  from  the 
affair  in  hand — without  which  of  course 
the  endeavor  must  go  for  nothing." 

M.  Alphonse  did  not  immediately  re- 
ply ;  he  rubbed  the  side  of  his  prominent 
nose,  looking  at  me  all  the  while  fas  also 
did  Mademoiselle),  either  immoaeratoly 
perplexed  or  amused.  Onoe  I  imagined 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  ofi*  into  one 
of  his  outlandish  fits  of  inward  laughter, 
but  he  straightened  himself  up,  and  ap- 
parently checked  the  inclination.  When 
he  did  reply,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  at  first  sight  not  much  to  the 
purpose. 

"Let  me  see — from  the  'best  practi- 
cable point  of  view,'  were  the  words  of  our 
agreement,  I  believe  1" 

"Certainly;  as  a  spectator  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  plot,  I  would  prefer 
to  place  myself  in  a  commanding  position 
before  the  mel^e  begins.  Perhaps  Made- 
moiselle Fanfan  will  accompany  mo  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  perching  your- 
■elf  up  fAere?"  my  friend  asked,  with 
his  eye  on  the  top  of  the  railing  of  tlie 
Oour  d'Honneur. 

"Are  you  mad ! "  cried  I,  amazed. 

But  Alphonse  only  shook  his  head, 
with  his  eye  still  directed  to  the  top  of  the 
rails,  as  if  he  despaired  of  finding  one  more 
desirable. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  I  continued,  un- 
certain whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry,  for 
his  long  visage  expressed  absolutely  no- 
thing, ^'if  I  make  the  attempt,  I  shall 
certainly  be  pounced  upon  by  the  police, 
and  lose  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
spectator/rom  any  where.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  i  make  good  my  position,  there 
are  ton  chances  to  one  that  I  am  brought 


down  at  the  first  fire  by  a  volley  of 
rockets,  if  not  actually  riddled  by  their 
sticks;  and  lastly,  I  begin  to  entertain 
conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
result  of  this  f£to  of  yours,  which  may 
end  in  maiming,  or  killing  even,  some  of 
the  spectators." 

"  Bah ! "  rejoined  Alphonse,  coolly,  "  if 
YOU  had  studied  pyrotechnics,  you  would 
nave  perceived  that  all  fireworks  are  tied 
in  bundles,  and  in  that  condition  counter- 
act the  individual  tendencies  of  each. 
Secondly,  that  the  first  rebound  will  throw 
everr  fire  rocket  above  the  parapet,  clear 
of  the  people's  heads ;  and  thinily,  if  a 
half  dozen  or  so  are  deflected  from  their 
proper  course  by  collision  with  the  palace 
walls,  the  gamins  will  manage  to  run 
them  down.  Moreover  you  are  at  liberty 
to  post  yourself  directly  opposite  the 
point  whence  my  train  will  start,  and  so 
avert  all  suspicion  fix>m  yourself  at  the 
time ;  and  to  get  down  as  early  as  you 
see  fit,  after  it  is  laid." 

"  To  be  short,"  said  I,  thoroughly  vexed 
by  his  persistence,  ^^I  will  not  get  up  at 

*  "Then,"  said  Alphonse  lugubriously, 
"  who  is  to  yeU  1 " 

"  YpU  /  »  I  echoed. 

"  Ah,  yell ! "  Alphonse  and  the  grisetto 
sang  in  concert,  like  a  chorus  at  the  opera. 

''  Yell  indeed ! "  repeated  I  in  a  fury, 
suddenly  enlightened. 

This,  then,  was  to  be  my  r6le.  Par 
example, when  Monsieur  Alphonse  thought 
fit,  I  was  to  make  a  rush  at  the  bars, 
clamber  to  the  top,  rather  like  a  chimpan- 
zee than  a  Christian,  and  create  a  sensation, 
partly  by  a  free  use  of  my  lungs,  partly 
by  resistance  to  the  tugs  upon  my  legs, 
by  a  concentrated  force  of  gensd'armes. 
If  ode  or  all  my  limbs  were  dislocated  in 
the  struggle,  or  if  I  were  carried  off*  in- 
stantly to  a  madhouse,  as  I  would  rich- 
ly deserve,  how  much  would  that  slab- 
oded  Yankee,  ducking  and  swinging  about 
there,  concern  himself?  "No  doubt,  he 
would  laugh  at  my  simplicity,  as  he  is 
doing  now,"  I  considered,  glancing  indig- 
«nantly  at  my  friend,  who,  with  his  body 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  was  giving  convul- 
sive signs  of  inward  mirth. 

While  drawing  these  conclusions,  I  had 
been  pacing  back  and  forth  in  a  highly 
dignified  manner,  with  my  hands  thrust 
under  my  coat-tails,  and  my  chin  haugh- 
tily elevated.  I  was  consequently  not  at 
all  prepared  for  what  ensued — ^namely, 
that  when  Mademoiselle  Fan&n  suddenly 
presented  herself  upon  one  knee,  in  my 
path,  in  the  touchingly  beseeching  atti- 
tude of  La  p^ite  Absinthe  in  the  vaud&- 
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Tille  of  LafiUe  reconnue^  we  both  came 
to  the  ground  together.  I  am  afraid  I 
began  to  say  something  wicked  between 
my  teeth,  while  picking  myself  up ;  but 
looking  at  Ma'mselle.  a  great  revulsion 
took  place  in  my  nature ;  for  my  bachelor's 
heart  has  a  soft  place  in  it,  which  is  this 
— if  a  woman  shed  tears  before  me,  I  am 
a  mere  nuppet  in  her  hands  from  that 
moment 

'^  Oh ! "  whimpered  Mademoiselle,  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  forehead,  "you 
dreadful,  cruel,  cruel  man ! " 

"  I  cruel ! "  returned  T,  dreadfully  pale, 
I  have  no  doubt  "Why,  I  would  not 
have  hurt  you  for  the  world — not  for  all 
Paris!" 

"Then  why  don't  you  jre-e-ell,  and 
make  me  happy  again  ? "  said  Mademoi- 
selle, between  laughing  and  crymg,  hold- 
ing up  her  left  hand  beseechingly. 

I  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  her  laughing, 
when,  for  any  thing  I  knew,  she  might 
fall  down  any  moment  in  a  faint,  by  reason 
of  the  wound  my  clumsiness  had  inflicted, 
that  my  resolutions  were  gone  in  a  moment 
I  took  the  little  hand  in  both  of  mine,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  Alphonse,  and  got 
a  tender  squeeze  in  return,  for  every  pro- 
mise I  made.  "  I  will  even  dance  a  war- 
dance,  if  it  will  make  you  feel  better,"  I 
added,  in  the  abundance  of  my  gratitude. 

"  Will  you  climb  the  rails  1 "  murmur- 
ed Mademoiselle  Fanfan. 

"And  over!  if  you  will  feel  better." 

"  And  ye-e-11  ?  "  which  was  Mademoi- 
selle's mode  of  pronunciation. 

"Like  a  Pottawattamie- if  you  will 
only " 

Indeed,  Mademoiselle  was  already  bet- 
ter. She  bade  me  tie  her  handkerchief 
behind  her  ear,  which  I  did  with  rather 
bungling  fingers,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be 
told  it  was  not  tight  enough,  and  to  do  it 
all  over  again.  Then  we  arranged  the 
remaining  preliminaries,  and  took  our 
places.  Mine  was  opposite  that  chosen 
by  Alphonse,  with  my  back  to  the  palace, 
some  ten  yards  removed  from  the  rails  on 
that  side  of  the  Cour ;  Alphonse  under 
cover  of  the  parapet,  dividing  the  latter 
from  the  Place  d'Armes,  awaited  the  pro- 
per moment  to  throw  his  pouch  and  with- 
draw it  by  the  cord  attached ;  Ma'mselle 
hovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  ready 
to  convey  his  bidding.  Had  I  been  left 
to  review  the  scene  recorded  above,  and 
ponder  on  what  I  was  about  to  do,  per- 
haps I  might  have  again  thrown  up  my 
r6le ;  but  the  chief  conspirator  was  too 
acute  for  that  Little  Fanfan  came  to  me 
before  I  had  been  three  minutes  at  my 
post,  to  tell  me  I  might  open  the  perform- 


anoe  as  soon  as  I  thought  fit;  ^and 
ye-e-llj^^  were  her  last  words,  spoken  on 
tiptoe  into  my  ear,  with  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  which  I  returned  with  interest    It 
was  by  this  time  late  twilight,  and  not 
only  was  the  space  between  the  Cour 
d'Honneur  and  the  palace  itself  thronged 
with  bourgeoise,  blouses,  gamins,  and 
the  like;    but  the  Place  d'Armes  also 
swarmed  with  spectators  of  all  grades. 
Within    the  Cour  three  or  four  gens- 
d'armes    only  remained;    the    requisite 
Bcafiblding  had  been  erected,  and  the  re- 
gular bill  of  fare  might  be  served  up  at 
any  moment    No  tmie  was  to  be  lost; 
and  pulling  my  cap  well  over  my  eyes, 
and  parting  the  astonished  crowd  before 
me  with  both  hands,  I  made  for  my  ele- 
vated perch  without  more  ado. 

Now,  it  had  happened  to  me,  early  in 
my  life,  to  be  the  familiar  associate  of  a 
certain  Seminole  warrior,  who  had  left  his 
ferocity  behind  him,  it  seemed,  in  the 
hammock,  and  beguiled  the  hours  of 
captivity  by  teaching  us  youngsters  the 
mysteries  of  bow-and-arrow  manufacture 
and  exercise,  and  the  manly  accomplish- 
ment of  the  war-whoop  in  all  its  savage 
atrocity  of  sound.  I  became,  for  one,  a 
p;reat  proficient  in  the  latter'  art,  as  our 
immediate  household,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  neighbors,  had  g^ood  cause  to  know. 
I  now  endeavored  to  recall  this  donnant 
proficiency,  and  assume  to  myself^  for  the 
time  being,  the  character  of  an  American 
savage  in  his  native  wilds.  In  three 
bounds  I  had  cleared  the  intervening 
space,  upset  all  opposition,  and  overtoj^ed 
the  crowd. 

"Whoop!"  I  uttered,  at  the  highest 
pjtch  of  mv  lungs:  "Wah!  Wahl 
Wh-0-0-5  ^  Wh-o-o-o-p-p ! "  In  short,  my 
blood  was  up,  and  being  in  for  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  excel. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  fully  equal- 
led our  hopes.  Assuredly,  there  was  not 
an  eye,  of  the  many  thousand  pairs  con- 
gregated in  the  Place  d'Armes,  nor  an  ear 
to  the  remotest  bound  of  the  great  ave- 
nues of  Paris,  St  Cloud,  and  the  Sceauz, 
which  failed  to  take  in  the  sound,  and  to 
transfer  its  utmost  of  attention  to  my 
humble  self^  Some  laughed,  some  (of  the 
gentle  sex)  screamed,  and  some  were 
frightened,  no  doubt — some  were  angry ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  style  of  the  ming 
seemed  to  take  wonderfully  with  the 
gamine  at  large,  who  reproduced  the 
war-whoop  with  indifferent  success  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Place.  Moreover, 
from  every  direction,  gensd'armes  ana 
emissaries  of  the  police,  were  rushing  to 
pounce  upon  the  conspicuous  author  of 
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tliese  distarbaiiceB.  I  made  a  feint  at 
throwing  a  leg  oyer,  with  the  apparent 
TJew  of  tumbluig  bodil j  into  the  court ; 
and  instantaneously  the  three  gens-d'annes 
on  duty  within,  ran  to  frustrate  the  design. 
The  details  of  the  next  three  minutes  I 
am  unable  to  eiye.  I  know  only  that  I 
was  unoeremomously  hustled  down,  amidst 
a  tremendous  confusion,  and  dragged  away 
whether  I  would  or  not ;  and  to  this  day 
I  cannot  determine  with  myself  whether 
I  was  supposed  to  be  mad  or  only  intoxi- 
cated. The  truth  is,  I  haye  long  since-— 
what  do  I  say ! — from  the  moment  of  its 
perpetration,  learned  to  feel  shame,  and 
too  late  remorse  for  the  part  taken  in  this 
i^air ;  and  it  is  the  hope  that  the  lesson 
may  proye  of  use  to  our  young  country- 
men who  may  be  about  to  set  out  for 
Europe  to  sow  their  oats,  that  encour- 
ages me  to  relate  what  remains.  Ah,  well  I 
if  you,  Jone&  and  I,  Smythe !  had  not 
sovm  our  wild  oats  in  Paris,  where  we  are 
not  much  known,  we  would  in  America, 
where  it  would  haye  been  still  less  to  our 
credit 

We  had  arriyed,  as  well  as  I  now  re- 
member, opposite  the  west  facade  of  the 
palace,  when  there  was  a  sudden  flash— 
whi-i-i-ze !  went  a  ro(:ket  nearly  oyer  our 
heads,  butted  smartly  against  the  aboye- 
named  facade,  and  dropped  to  the  ground, 
where  it  commenced  sputtering  and  skur- 
rying  about  with  the  eccentricity  belong- 
ing to  fireworks  when  checked  by  ob- 
stacles to  a  direct  flight,  to  the  great  ter- 
ror and  promotion  of  agility  in  the  old 
gentlemen  and  women-folks,  who  had  se- 
kcted  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace  as  a 
place  of  safety,  and  to  the  unparalleled 
delight  of  the  gamine^  who  haa  followed 
my  worthy  self  thus  far,  and  now  fell 
pell-mell  upon  the  flaming  missile.  £yen 
my  captors  stood  for  a  moment  uncertain 
how  to  act  The  next  they  had  aban- 
doned me,  to  a  man,  and  were  plungine 
furiously  through  the  bewUdered  crowi^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cour  d'honneur. 
Indeed,  the  sky  oyer  that  locality,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  had  become  luminous 
with  rockets  of  eyery  flery  hue  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  aboye  the  roar  of  the  excited 
multitude,  yells,  screams,  and  cries  for 
the  police,  which  emanated  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  grand  esplanade,  where  the  il- 
lumination was  strongest,  came  an  inces- 
sant wh-i-i-^z-z,  bang,  pop,  pop,  pop, 
wh-i-i-r-r,  and  hisses,  as  of  ten  thousand 
serpents  tumbled  in  a  horrid  ball  of  life, 
out  of  their  wintry  den  and  snooze,  by  the 
hooked  pole  of  some  explorer. 

I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  I  neither  knew  nor  cared  where, 


and  up  these  I  dashed,  oonsdous  only  of 
a  little  hand  thrust  just  then  into  mine, 
as  if  for  protection.  I  haye  the  panorama 
still  before  my  eye.  I  saw  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  Cour  d'honneur  in  one  blaze 
of  sulphurous  flames,  not  absolutely  fill- 
ing the  space,  but  bursting  out,  now  here, 
now  there,  now  on  the  payement,  now 
oyerhead,  as  the  bunches  of  rockets  acted 
more  or  less  in  concert,  before  their  bonds 
were  broken.  I  saw  three  unhappy  gcns- 
d'armes  within,  at  first  rushing  franticly 
upon  the  igniting  mass,  in  the  yain  hope 
of  trampling  out  the  conflagration ;  then, 
scorched  and  dismayed,  tumbling  oyer 
the  rails  into  the  arms  of  their  friends 
outside.  I  saw  innumerable  "serpents," 
and  other  missiles  of  a  tortuous  nature, 
which  had  escaped  from  their  fastenings, 
clearing  the  heayens,  or  descending  in 
parabolic  curyes  upon  the  heads  of  the 
more  distant,  making  ail  places  alike  dan- 
gerous; ana  I  saw  great  parti-colored 
wheels  disporting  strangely  in  mid-air, 
only  to  roll  assuredly  and  headlong  among 
the  yainly  scampering  throng,  prostrating 
whole  groups  at  each  reyolution  of  their  tei^ 
rible  arms.  I  saw  on  all  sides  dreadful  terror 
and  confusion,  and,  for  any  thing  I  knew, 
wholesale  slaughter  reigning  triumphant ; 
and  recognized  in  myself  the  guilty  cause. 
The  uproar  of  yoices  alone  was  tremen- 
dous, and  with  it  began  to  be  mingled  po- 
litical cries,  drawn  forth,  no  doubt,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  police  and  gens-d'armes 
in  behalf  of  order,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry  on  the  ground ; 
I  remember  the  nimble  motion  of  the 
drummer  boy's  elbows  within  twenty 
yards  of  me,  beating  the  adyance,  not  one 
tap  of  which  reached  my  ear;  Yiye  la 
Republique,  a  has  Lamartine,  a  has,  who- 
eyer  happened  to  be  then — ^which  I  do 
not  now  remember — the  objects  of  popular 
dislike. 

Knowing  the  sanguinary  turn  things 
sometimes  take  in  sans  culotte  keeping, 
I  confess  I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
There  were  two  httle  hands  clasped  upon 
my  arm,  and  looking  down,  I  obseryed 
that  Ma'mselle  was  trembling  piteously. 
"  Oh,  let  us  go  immediately  ! ''  was  what 
I  saw,  by  the  motion  of  her  lips  she  was 
sajring ;  and  without  another  word  Made- 
moiselle Fanfan  and  I  entered  at  random 
the  corridor,  behind  us,  and  meeting  not  a 
soul,  and  trayersing  numberless  bewilder- 
ing suites  of  apartments,  found  ourselyes 
on  the  further  side  of  the  palace,  looking 
towards  Paris.  At  the  station,  a  train 
was  on  the  eye  of  starting,  and  into  it  we 
hurried.  I  parted  from  Ma'mselle  at 
the  comer  of  Rue  Maximdle— well,  yefl^ 
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with  a  kiss — tod  haye  nerer  seen  her 
since.  I  neyer  knew  how  many  unfortu- 
nates were  maimed  or  killed  by  the  rock- 
ets, for  I  avoided  the  papers  for  a  year 
afler,  and  remained  a  prey  only  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  guilty  conscience.  I  only 
know  that  the  subsequent  ^meute  in  the 
capital  was  traceable,  it  was  said,  to  the 
catastrophe  on  the  f6te  day  of  the  Bepub* 
lie  at  Versailles. 
One  little  incident  I  may  mention  here. 


When  I  had  looked  down  at  Mademoi- 
selle's  &ce,  on  the  palace  steps  at  Ver- 
sailles, I  saw  what  occasioned  me  no 
great  surprise— namely,  that  the  bandeaa 
had  slipped  off,  and  no  Testige  of  either 
scar  or  contusion  appeared  where  the  little 
grisette  had  pressed  her  handkerchief. 
Well,  let  it  pass ;  I  believe  I  showed  a 
forgiving  spirit  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Maximdle;  and  next  morning  I  left 
Paris. 


STAGE-COACH   STORIES. 


ORAPTEB  L 
rwawn  TIAB8  Aoa 

IT  was  just  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  warm  September  day, 
in  the  year  of  Grace  1830,  that  the  Water- 
town  and  Sackett's  Harbor  mail  stage- 
coach, bound  northward,  drove  across  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  lazy  current  of 
the  Mohawk,  at  the  brisk  little  city  of 
Utica.  The  passengers  were  in  number 
just  enough  to  give  each  man  a  seat-mate 
— six  in  all.  Perhaps  the  two  rather  stout 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  requested  by 
the  agent  to  occupy  together  the  forward 
seat,  with  a  view  of  balancing  the  luggage 
in  the  boot,  might  have  been  a  litde 
crowded  by  each  other;  but  the  rest  of 
us  had  plenty  of  room — "ample  space, 
and  verge  enough  "  for  knees,  feet,  elbows, 
and — so  forth.  We  had  all  arrived  in 
Utica  that  day  in  the  noon  trains  from 
Syracuse  and  Albany,  had  leisurely  dined 
together  at  Baggs',  and  had  been  allowed 
time  enough,  before  the  starting  of  the 
stage,  to  placidly  smoke  our  cigars,  and 
indulge  in  a  series  of  comfortable  naps ; 
excellent  preparations  for  the  vigils  of  the 
night  before  us.  There  had  been  no  hurry 
in  the  process  of  embarkation.  The  agent 
had  been  accommodating.  Four  of  the 
passengers,  at  least,  regarded  with  appro- 
bation the  arrangement,  before  hinted  at, 
respecting  the  equilibrium  of  the  coach. 
The  two  stout  gentlemen,  themselves, 
made  but  slight  objections  to  it,  and  raised 
no  question  as  to  its  abstract  justice  and 
propriety.  Nobody  proposed  to  take  a 
valise  aboard,  on  the  plea  that  it  contained 
papers  of  importance,  and  was  so  small 
that  it  would  go  under  the  seat — almost. 
The  coach  was  large  and  roomy,  with 
wide,  well-cushioned  seats,  as  easy  as 
rockmg-chairs.    It  kept  chuckling  to  it- 


self as  it  rolled  smoothly  along  the  level 
plank  road,  as  if  it  really  enjoyed  its  own 
easy,  swaying,  rapid  motion.  The  driver 
and  horses  appeared  to  be  smart  and 
prompt,  each  after  his  kind.  The  weather 
was  perfect^ — the  air  cool  and  bracing,  but 
as  yet  without  a  chill,  and  a  slight  shower 
just  after  noon  had  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  dust.  I  venture  to  say,  that 
never  since  the  time  when  night-staging 
was  the  common  lot  of  every  traveller, 
has  a  coach  load  of  passengers  started 
late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  continuous 
stage  ride  of  a  night  and  a  day  in  pros- 
pect, in  better  humor  with  themselves, 
each  other,  the  proprietor,  and  mankind, 
and  things  in  general,  than  were  the  six 
travellers  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  are 
always  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Past, 
decrying  the  Present,  and  shakhig  their 
heads  distrustfully  at  the  Future,  with 
whom  Old  Times  are  ever  "good  Old 
Times."  I  firmly  believe  that  the  present 
generation  are  better  educated,  lodged, 
fed  and  clothed  than  any  former  genera- 
tion ever  was ;  that  there  is  more  comfort, 
health,  happiness,  and  wisdom  on  the 
earth  to-day  than  at  any  previous  period ; 
and  that  the  next  generation  will  be  in 
still  better  state  and  condition  than  we 
are  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  did 
not  fill  my  grandfather's  place  in  the 
family  line,  for  I  like  the  Present  age,  and 
am  disposed  to  consider  its  manners,  habits, 
customs,  and  methods  as  improvements 
on  those  of  the  Past.  I  prefer,  for  in- 
stance, a  rapid  trip  in  a  well-warmed, 
carpeted,  railroad-cor,  sitting  at  mine  ease 
in  a  cushioned  arm-chair,  reading  or  rumi- 
nating at  my  leisure,  or  cosily  conversing 
with  a  neighboi,  by  whom  I  cannot  pos- 
.  sibly  be  crowded,  while  I  am  borne  along 
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witbcmt  jostle  or  jolt,  a  hundred  miles  be- 
tween a  not  too  early  breakfast  and  a 
dinner  not  too  long  delayed,  to  a  long, 
wearisome  journey  over  the  same  route 
and  distance,  in  a  rocking,  pitching,  sway- 
ing stage-coach,  into  which  I  am  crammed 
with  eight  other  unfortunate  grown-up 
people,  two  hapless  babies,  bundles,  bas- 
kets and  parcels  without  number,  and  two 
theayes  of  muddy  straw  in  the  bottom ; 
cold  and  shivering,  and  yet  choking  from 
the  lack  of  fresh  air ;  rising  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  going  to  bed  at  ten  in  the 
evening  with  a  shocking  cold  in  the  head ; 
wearied,  cramped,  bruised,  exhausted,  too 
tired  to  sleep  without  drea))iing  the  day's 
loi^  journey  over  again. 

But  (1  must  ayow  it),  I  do  sometimes 
remember  my  stage  rides  of  old  pensively, 
and  sigh  when  I  think  they  are  bygones. 
I  used  to  enjoy  them  hugely,  when  I  was 
a  schoolboy ;  especially  on  my  way  home 
to  spend  the  holidays.  I  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  books  of  voyages  and  shipwrecks, 
and  had  a  strong  appetite  for  seafaring 
and  nautical  matters,  which  hns  been 
amply  satisfied  since  then.  My  imagina- 
tion bedaubed  with  tar,  or  saturated  with 
salt  water,  every  thing  that  was  suscepti- 
Ue  of  such  improvements  on  the  reality. 
I  used  to  call  the  stage  a  ship;  the  driver 
I  invested  with  the  title  of  captain ;  the 
village  in  which  the  school  was  situated 
stood  on  my  chart  for  Canton ;  and  divers 
stopping  places  and  taverns  on  the  road 
between  it  and  home  served  to  represent 
the  Isle  of  France,  Gape  Town  and  St 
Helena.  We  always  dined  at  Cape  Town, 
I  remember,  and  one  night — ^it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christmas  Holidays 
—our  weatherbeaten  barque  was  obliged 
to  put  in  at  St  Helena,  in  distress,  having 
encountered  a  violent  snow-storm  all  the 
voyage,  and  the  sea  being  so  sadly  blocked 
up  by  drifts  as  to  render  navigation  im- 
practicable. As  for  myself  I  was  an 
opulent  young  merchant,  engaged  in  the 
China  trade,  returning,  after  an  absence 
of  years,  to  my  native  land.  My  fancies 
sometimes  seemed  all  but  realities.  I 
find  it  difficult,  even  now,  to  realize  that 
I  have  never  in  fiict  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  so  often  have  I  performed  the 
voyage  in  fancy.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  Don  Quixote's  mistakes  about  Mam- 
brino's  helmet  and  the  windmills. 

The  stage  drivers,  I  remember — ^I  was 
always  on  deck — used  to  be  greatly 
amuaed  by  my  conversation,  and  so  well 
did  ray  speech  tally  with  my  fanciful 
notions,  that  one  kind-hearted  Jehu,  a 
new  driver  on  the  line,  vras  greatly  con- 
eerned  one  day,  just  after  leaving  Cape 
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Town,  lest,  unadvisedly,  I  bad  drank  too 
much  when  ashore  at  that  port,  and  might 
in  consequence,  be  in  danger  of  falling  off 
the  coach.  The  worthy  man  seemed  to 
be  in  nowise  reassured,  when  I  gravely 
informed  him  that  I  could  swim. 

Often,  in  these  latter  days,  I  look  from 
the  car  window,  as  the  rattling  train 
dashes  by  some  old,  familiar  turn  of  tho 
highway,  formerly  the  stage  road,  and 
call  to  mind  the  time  when  I  used  to 
dream  away  the  day,  travelling  along  that 
once  busy  thoroughfare.  The  cars  givo 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  wide  berth.  I 
have  not  seen  Table  Rock  for  years.  But 
there,  its  high  post  dismantled  of  tho 
gilded  sign  that  whilome  swung  aloft; 
its  yards,  and  bams,  and  sheds,  deserted 
by  the  throng  of  travellers,  teamsters, 
hostlers,  horses,  coaches,  carriages  ana 
wagons  that  once  filled  them  ;  its  water- 
ing trough,  at  which  so  many  weai^ 
beasts  whilome  were  wont  to  slake  their 
thirst,  decayed,  moss-grown,  and  overflow- 
ing ;  its  very  self  changed  to  a  lonely, 
quiet,  country  farm-house,  stands  the 
once  celebrated  wayside  tavern,  my  James- 
town,— ^at  which,  in  the  finest  weather 
and  best  of  goings  the  stage  used  to  arrive 
at  mid-afternoon,  and  stop,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  change  horses.  Now,  the 
train  passes  by  in  a  twinkling,  at  ten  in 
the  morning.  There  is  the  long  sand 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  male  pas- 
sengers were  wont  to  alight,  and  then 
walk  up  the  tiresome  ascent  Yonder  is 
the  clayey  plain,  in  which  the  stage,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  so  often  got  set-" 
fairly  stuck  in  the  mud.  I  think  I  see 
the  very  rail  in  the  fence,  with  which  I 
once  labored  for  an  hour,  like  a  practical 
Archimedes. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  relish  a  prematura 
commencement  in  performing  the  active 
duties  of  the  day — indeed  I  was  never  re- 
markable for  early  rising ;  yet,  I  remem- 
ber that  in  my  youth  the  occasion  of 
getting  up  in  time  for  a  stage  that  was  to 
call  for  me  early — ^and  four  o'clock,  for  a 
start  on  a  seventy  miles  journey,  in  the 
summer  time,  was  not  considerea  a  very 
early  hour — was  a  matter  of  pleasant  ex- 
citement. Travelling  in  these  days  was 
adventuresome.  People  did  not  leave 
their  homes  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  and 
then,  upon  some  slight  occasion,  without 
first  telling  their  wives,  fly  away  to  a 
town  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  back  again, 
fresh  and  pleasantly,  to  tea.  The  journey 
was  projected  deliberately,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  anxiously  and  with  forethought 
The  careful  packing  of  a  trunk  was  a  pre- 
requisite.    Valises  and  carpet-bags  had 
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not  yet  attained  respectability.  The 
stage  ofiBce  was  sought  on  the  evening 
preyions  to  the  oommenoeraent  of  the 
journey,  and  due  care  was  taken  to  be 
certain  that  the  important  memorandum 
was  duly  inscribed  on  the  proper  folio— 
"  To  call  at  No.  57,  such  a  street,  for  a 
gentleman — one  seat — through."  It  was 
a  good  deal  like  selecting  a  state-room  on 
shipboard. 

There  used  to  be  an  atmosphere,  in  and 
about  the  stage  office,  redolent  of  travel. 
A  homebred  youth,  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
long  journey,  was  made  to  feel,  indeed,  as 
if  his  wits  were  homely.  All  the  fumi- 
tnre  and  belongings  of  the  room  savored 
of  dust  and  distance ;  not  excepting  the 
solid,  heavy  desks  on  which  were  laid  the 
soiled  and  blotted  entry-books,  with  huge 
drawers  beneath — that  was  before  the 
days  of  Hamden,  and  Adams,  and  Phillips 
— depositories  for  parcels  to  be  forwarded ; 
lor  they  bore  on  the  fronts  red,  tin  signs, 
labelled  in  gilt  letters  with  such  names  as 
Albany,  Portland,  New  Haven,  Keene,  Pro- 
vidence, Bennington,  New- York,  White- 
hall. One  felt  quite  bewildered  at  think- 
ing, that,  on  the  morrow,  so  many  people 
would  probably  start  from  one  common 
centre,  towards  so  many  different  places, 
and  so  widely  apart  The  whips,  ana 
box-coats  with  big  buttons,  like  wide- 
awake staring  eyes,  hanging  from  pegs  on 
the  walls,  had  a  look  as  if  uiey  were  rest- 
ing from  travel,  but  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  jump  down  and  be  off  again. 
Then  one  was  apt  to  lounge  about  awhile, 
and  look  at  the  advertisements  and  hand- 
bills, covering  the  dingy  walls.  These 
would  be  headed  with  the  names  of  dis- 
tant cities,  and  wood-cuts  of  well-filled 
stage  coaches,  drawn  at  an  incredibly 
rapid  rate,  over  very  dusty  roads,  by 
prancing  teams  of  long-tailed  horses,  with 
drivers  on  the  boxes  flourishing  whips 
with  lashes  of  most  unnecessary  lengUi, 
considering  the  apparent  activity  of  the 
cattle.  Mt&r  these  pictorial  illustrations 
would  follow  a  letter>pres8  announcement 
that, — for  instance, — the  People's  Line  of 
stages  between  Boston  and  Albany  would 
leave  the  former  dtv  every  day  (except 
Sunday),  at  two  o'dock,  a.m.,  passing 
through — here  would  be  set  forth  the 
names  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  route— dine  at  Worcester — arrive  at 
Springfield  early  in  the  evening — start 
next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  a.  m.— dine 
at  Stockbridge  $  arrive  in  Albany  in  time 
Ibr  supper.  It  made  one  weary  to  read 
about  it ;  and  a  short  indulgence  in  this 
amusement  would  beget  a  vague,  uncom- 
finrtable  impression  of  the  vastness  of 


the  world,  and  bewildered  notions  of  the 
immense  distances  really  lying  between 
points  hardly  two  inches  apart  on  the 
map. 

One  always  turned  before  leaving  the 
office,  and  timidly  put  the  supererogatory 
question,  '*  There'll  be  no  mistake,  I  sup- 
pose? No.  57 — such  a  street — at  four 
o'clock — ^the — stage  you  know,"  at  which 
the  surrounding  jarvies  would  show  their 
tobacco-stained  teeth,  and  the  superin- 
tendent would  reply,  sharply,  if  there  was 
no  opposition  line ;  '^  Sartinly — it's  no  ob* 
ject  to  leave  a  passenger  as  has  his  name 
fairly  booked,  unless  he's  too  late  himself." 
Then  came  the  feeling  of  being  fairly  in 
for  it,^-of  being  not  long  for  these  parts, — 
and  as  one  walked  rapidly  homewards,  the 
thought  would  recur  again  and  again; 
"  How  &r  I  shall  be^from  here  to-morrow 
night  by  this  time ! "  Miles  were  miles 
then,  each  one  stood  for  a  good  ten  minutes 
of  daylight,  to  say  the  least 

Then  the  table  for  one's  breakfast  was 
laid  over  night  There  was  a  hurry,  a 
bustle,  a  preparation,  an  anticipation.— 
pleasant  or  dismal  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  always  exciting.  There  were  ever 
recurring  speculations  as  to  the  morrow's 
weather,  and  often  repeated  questions, 
whether  sundry  shirts  imd  stockings  had 
been  packed,  or  were  ready  to  be  packed. 
A  discussion  would  arise  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  keeping  a  light  burning 
all  night,  but  an  inspection  of  the  box  in 
the  oven-mouth  would  result  in  the  satia- 
fiictorv  announcement,  that  the  tinder  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  dry,  and  that  it  would 
probably  be  side  to  trust  to  flint  and  steel 
for  a  light  in  the  morning.  The  alarm 
of  the  clock  would  be  so  arranged,  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  certain  it  would 
&11  into  convulsions  at  precisely  three 
o'clock.  The  servant  maid  was  strictly  en- 
joined not  to  oversleep,  and  at  last,  after 
repeated  declarations  of  the  propriety, 
and  under  the  circumstances  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  early  to  bed,  one  finally 
betook  himself  to  slumber  at  an  unusually 
late  hour  of  the  night 

Then  the  morning, — the  noisy,  splutter- 
ing alarm  of  the  clock — the  half  awaken- 
ing— the  dim  consciousness  of  impending 
exertion — the  striving  to  recollect  what  it 
was  necessary  for  one  to  do— the  suddwi 
bounding  out  of  bed  when  the  thought  of 
the  day^s  journey  clearly  dawned — the 
striking  a  light  with  the  means  afibrded 
by  the  tinder-box — the  hasty  drawing 
aside  of  the  window-curtain,  and  the  peer- 
ing out  into  the  cool  air  to  look  at  the 
didl,  gray  morning  sky,  to  see  what  the 
weather  was  like  to  be — the  running  in 
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Btockmg-feet  to  call  the  oook,  and  to  leaye 
a  light  at  her  door — ^the  harried  toilet  hy 
lamp-light — the  last  strapping  of  the  trunk, 
as  one  supposed,  and  then  the  having  to 
open  it  again  to  put  in  some  forgotten  bat 
mof^t  necessary  article — the  forcing  one's 
self  to  eat  the  hastily-prepared  breakfast 
— the  inultifarioas  and  oft-repeated  in- 
junctions of  mother  and  sisters,  to  be 
careful  of  this  little  parcel ;  not  to  forget 
the  letter  in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  over- 
eoat ;  to  remember  such  a  message ;  not 
to  fail  to  do  another  errand.  A  care  for 
one's  health  was  always  enjoined,  and  if 
the  traveller  was  young,  and  the  absence 
to  follow  intended  to  be  of  considerable 
duration,  a  due  regard  for  sound  morals 
rarely  failed  to  be  mentioned^  with  a  hmt 
about  the  little  pocket  Bible  m  the  comer 
of  the  closely-packed  trunk.  Then  the 
young  ones,  vehemently  exhilarated  by 
the  unusual  bustle,  were  perpetually  run- 
ning in  and  out,  and  giving  &lse  alarms 
of  the  stage's  coming.  First,  an  early 
milk-cart  would  be  heard  in  a  neighbor- 
ing street,  and  the  traveller  dropped  his 
knife  and  fork,  jumped  from  the  table, 
and  wiped  his  mouth  in  a  hurry  to 
kiss  the  female  part  of  the  group  about 
him.  This  mistaJce  discovered  and  laugh- 
ed at,  the  noise  of  a  market  wagon  would 
occasion  another  flurried  shaking  of  hands 
and  round  of  kisses.  Finally,  a  low, 
heavy  rumble,  gradually  growing  nearer 
and  louder,  and  mingling  with  an  unmis^ 
takable  clacking  rattle,  a  sharp  cracking 
of  a  whip,  a  loud  ^^irAoo,"  the  tramp  of 
feet  upon  the  front  door-stones,  a  sharp 
soon-answered  ring  of  the  bell,  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  stage  and  the  moment 
of  parting.  More  last  kisses  and  last 
woT^  are  interchanged  rapidly.  The 
burly  driver  and  active  stage-office  runner 
seize  the  luggage,  and  b^  it  away  be- 
tween them,  followed  to  the  sidewalk  and 
kennel  by  all  the  unkempt,  unwashed, 
slipshod,  staring  children  of  the  household. 
The  traveller  descends  to  the  street,  the 
driver  opens  the  door  with  a  twist  and 
jerk,  ancf  the  dim  interior  of  the  stage  is 
revc«Ued.  The  back  seat  is  apparently 
fioiU.  The  front  seat  is  occupied  already. 
With  bowed  head  the  traveller  enters  the 
eoach ;  the  iron  steps  are  put  up  with  a 
sharp  clang;  the  door  is  shut  with  vio- 
lence, At  the  door  of  the  house  stands 
the  group  of  friends — silent,  as  if  they 
were  attending  a  burial.  The  girls,  with 
bends  en  papiUote,  stand  shrugging  their 
shoulders  and  shivering,  with  their  hands 
rolled  up  in  their  aprons ;  the  &ther  hold- 
ing aloft  a  flaring  lamp,  which  casts  a 
flickenng  glare  on  all  tm  soeme,  and  on 


the  pale  anxious  face  of  the  mother,  as 
she  stands  behind  the  rest  and  wipes 
away  a  tear.  The  driver  and  runner,  at 
the  boot  behind,  consult  together  how  to 
dispose  of  the  bulky  trunk.  The  stage 
sways  on  its  springs,  as,  by  their  united 
efforts,  the  long  straps  are  hauled  tight 
and  buckled.  The  driver  puts  on  his 
gloves  and  buttons  his  coat,  and  asks  if 
this  is  the  last  one;  the  runner  says, 
^  yes ;  and  now  he'll  go  and  see  the  five 
o'clock  stage  off."  The  driver  tries  the 
door  again,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  fiistened 
— he  mounts  his  box — he  takes  the  reins 
from  the  passenger  who  sits  there  smok- 
ing a  cigar — he  calls  cheerily  to  his  team 
— the  stage  clucks  again  and  moves  off 
with  a  jerk  and  roll — the  clatter  of  the 
iron-shod  horses'  feet  is  mingled  with  the 
final  volley  of  good-byes  from  the  group 
on  the  front  door-step— we  lean  from  the 
coach  window  and  wave  our  hand — the 
driver's  long  whip-lash  hits  our  face — the 
street  comer  is  turned — the  flickering 
lamp  is  shut  from  view — we  settle  our- 
selves back  into  the  seat — ^the  day's  jour- 
ney is  begun. 

Now  we  are  riding  along  a  street,  one 
busy  and  noisy  enough  in  broad  daylight, 
but  at  this  early  hour  silent,  except  with 
the  rattle  of  the  stage.  An  occasional 
foot-passenger  loiters  along  the  sidewalk, 
a  laborer  bound  to  his  duly  toil,  or  per- 
haps some  midnight  reveller,  reeling 
homewards  to  his  bed,  from  whom  yonder 
slight  girl,  a  seamstress  or  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, shrinks  with  dread,  and  crosses 
the  street  to  avoid  him.  The  signs  above 
the  shop-doors  have  a  queer  look,  such  as 
they  never  wear  later  in  the  day;  they 
seem  to  wink  at  each  other  across  the 
street,  and  to  stare  at  the  passing  stage, 
painted,  gilded,  and  lettered  like  them- 
selves as  it  is,  as  if  it  were  an  intrader, 
and  out  of  its  place  entirely.  The  Indiui 
Chief  at  the  tobacconist's  front  has  a  very 
startling  appearance,  as  if  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
a  civilized  crowd  to  stop  the  coach  and 
tomahawk  us  all;  but  as  we  approach 
nearer,  we  perceive  that  he  proffers,  with 
characteristic  gravity  and  silence,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship,  the  calumet  of  peace.  A 
few  lean  swine  are  starting  forth  on  their 
daily  peregrinations,  in  seareh  of  a  liveli- 
hood, not  regardless  of  the  interruptions  of 
a  troop  of  loafing  curs,  that  hover  about 
the  gutters,  and  dispute  with  them  the 
possession  of  the  daintiest  bits  of  garbage. 

The  stage  dashes  onward  through  streets 
in  which  the  houses  are  smaller  and  more 
Bcatttered  than  before.  We  meet  groups 
of  Irishmen,  dad  in  tattered  green-bau» 
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jackets,  and  blue  cotton  overalls,  tucked 
into  the  tops  of  huge  cowhide  boots,  dusty 
with  lime,  smoking  short  pipes,  and  turn- 
ing to  gaze  on  the  coach.  Now  the  stony 
pavement  is  left  behind,  and  the  stage 
rolls  smoothly  along  the  wide  turnpike 
road.  The  houses  on  either  hand  are 
mostly  small  suburban  villas ;  snug  little 
boxes,  painted  white  with  intensely  green 
blinds,  and  front  doors  painted  rosewood 
or  black  walnut,  with  glass  bell-pulls ;  or 
perhaps,  brown  Gothic  cottages,  full  of 
sharp  gables,  with  a  bit  of  a  grass-plat  in 
front,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  box  and 
a  gravel  walk,  and  ornamented  with  a  cir- 
cular bed  of  tulips,  and  three  spindling  fir- 
trees.  We  leave  them  behind,  and  begin 
the  ascent  of  a  long  hill. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gray  light  has  in- 
creased and  grown  ruddy.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish the  features,  as  well  as  the  forms 
of.  our  fellow-passengers,  and  we  begin 
stealthily  to  make  observations.  On  the 
front  seat  before  us,  we  discern  a  stout, 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  round  red  face, 
which  seems  to  be  just  rising  above  the 
horizon  of  a  large  bandanna  handkerchief, 
behind  which  its  lower  disc  is  hidden.  It 
illuminates  all  that  comer  of  the  coach 
with  a  cheerful  glow.  He  wears  short, 
gray  whiskers,  a  white  hat,  a  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  over  that  a  brown 
spencer,  gray  mixed  trousers,  and  a  pair 
of  boots,  stout,  like  himself,  and  highly 
polished,  as  we  find  out  later.  His  hands, 
gloved  in  silk,  rest  on  the  top  of  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  which  stands  between  his 
knees.  In  the  other  front  comer,  enve- 
loped in  a  large  black  broadcloth  cloak, 
sits  a  very  tall  man.  with  a  very  shiny 
hat,  that  keeps  nodding  and  bobbing  about 
while  the  tall  gentleman  is  endeavoring 
to  eke  out  his  night's  broken  slumbers 
with  a  supplementary  nap.  A  little  brass- 
nailed,  black  morocco  trunk,  with  a  handle 
on  the  top,  placed  on  the  scat  beside  him, 
is  evidently  his  property,  and  has  a  look 
about  it  that  disposes  us  to  believe  its 
owner  to  be  a  travelling  dentist.  We  our- 
selves occupy  the  middle  seat,  in  company 
with  a  dapper,  fidgety  little  man,  who  is 
perpetually  hemming,  coughing,  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  spitting.  On  the 
back  seat,  reclining  into  its  depths,  are 
two  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  One  of 
the  ladies  is  middle-aged — that  is  to  say, 
fifty ;  fat,  with  a  double  chin,  and  a  hair 
mole  on  her  cheek,  and  is  dressed  in  black 
bombazine.  She  carries  a  willow  basket 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  double  lids,  its 
handle  being  in  the  middle  like  a  market 
basket,  from  which  proceeds  a  curious 
odor,  compounded  of  snufi^  cookies  and 


apples.  The  other  lady  is  young  and 
pretty ;  notwithstanding  which,  she  evi- 
dently don't  like  to  be  looked  at  so  early 
in  the  morning ;  for  when  we  turn  round 
and  stare  at  her  in  turn,  in  the  course  of 
our  survey,  she  draws  down  a  green  bi^ 
rege  veil,  and  shuts  out  the  prospect  of  her 
pretty  face.  The  gentleman  on  the  back 
seat,  is,  without  question,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion ;  for  he  is  dress- 
ed in  a  brown  coat,  with  a  standing  collar, 
wears  a  white  cravat,  with  a  cheerful  b^ 
nevolent  expression  of  countenance,  talks 
slightly  through  his  nose,  and  seems  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  ladies. 

There  is  also  a  passenger  on  the  box, 
who  keeps  up  a  conversation  with  the 
driver,  and  seems  to  prefer  pufSng  tobacco 
smoke  to  inhaling  the  fresh  morning  air. 
What  manner  of  man  he  is.  we  cannot  yet 
discover,  neither  do  we  know  how  he  is 
dressed,  except  that  we  can  see  through 
the  little  front  window,  that  he  wears 
plaid  pantaloons,  with  a  row  of  buttons 
on  each  leg  reaching  at  least  up  to  the 
knee,  how  much  further  we  say  not,  being 
unable  to  see  any  higher. 

As  we  toil  slowly  up  the  hill,  we  meet, 
pretty  frequently,  market  carts  laden 
with  fruit  and  vegetables;  some  of  the 
men  with  them  bid  the  driver  *'good 
morning.'*  and  receive  a  hearty  salutation 
in  return,  and  all  of  them  turn  their  heads 
to  look  at  the  coach.  There  is  a  man  on 
foot,  slowly  and  carefully  driving  towards 
the  city  a  pair  of  immense  hi  oxen,  their 
horns  gayly  bedecked  with  ribbons.  The 
box  passenger  calls  after  him  to  know 
their  weight,  and  we  hear  the  driver  ask 
the  passenger,  *^  How  much  did  he  say  ?" 
The  passenger's  reply  is  not  intelligible  to 
us ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the 
driver  is  heard  to  affirm,  very  confidently, 
that  all  that  story  is  gammon. 

Just  as  we  gain  the  top  of  the  long 
hill,  the  stout  gentleman  rouses  himself  a 
bit,  and  tucks  his  bandanna  under  his 
chin,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  for  this 
example,  the  sun  rises  immediately.  Look- 
ing from  the  window,  we  can  plainly  see 
the  city  at  a  distance  below  us,  the  smoke 
of  its  kindling  fires  lazily  curling  upwards 
from  hundre£  of  chimneys,  and  forming  a 
thin,  hazy  cloud,  which  lingers  about  Uie 
highest  spires  and  cupolas,  whose  gilded 
vanes,  glittering  through  it,  shine  in  the 
sunbeams.  The  square  stone  church 
tower  helps  us  to  identify  the  street  in 
which  we  began  our  journey.  Now,  as 
the  road  curves,  we  can  see  the  very 
house  at  which  the  stage  stopped  for  us  ^ 
an  hour  ago,  and  could  point  out  the  win-' 
dow  of  our  bedroom. 
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But  the  driver  calls  to  his  team  and 
chirrupR^— he  cracks  his  long  whiplash 
over  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  the  passen- 
ger on  the  box  throws  away  his  cigar  and 
betakes  himself  to  whistling  \  the  horses 
start  upon  a  rapid  trot ;  the  stage  rattles 
merrily — it  pitches  slightly  forward;  we 
d^cend  a  little  hill ;  the  city  disappears 
behind  it — good  by! — and  now  we  are 
£urly  in  the  country. 

^*  Fine  rooming,"  says  the  fidgety  man 
at  our  elbow,  addressing  himself  to  the 
passengers  generally ;  ''A  very  tine  morn- 
ing," he  adds,  nodding  to  the  stout  gen* 
tleman.  But  no  one  replies.  £ach  waits 
for  the  other,  until  it  is  too  late.  The  stout 
gentleman  avoids  responsibility,  by  nest- 
ling his  chin  into  his  bandanna  again,  and 
shutting  his  eyes ;  at  which  the  fidgety 
man  is  taken  aback,  coughs  slightly,  and 
settles  himself  heavily  against  the  strap 
behind  him. 

'^  If  you  please,  sir,"  says  the  fat  lady 
in  a  moment  afterwards,  ^'  I  really  wish 
you'd  lean  forward  a  little  mite ;  you  jam 
my  basket  right  into  my  stomach." 

The  fidgety  man  jumps  forward  like  a 
shot,  and  a  sharp  jolt  of  the  coach  pitches 
him,  forthwith,  into  the  lap  of  the  stout 
gentleman,  who.  with  his  eyes  shut  and 
half  asleep,  was  totally  unprepared  for 
this  accident,  and  is  at  first  somewhat 
alarmed,  having  a  vague  impression  that 
the  coach  has  capsized.    He  is  moved  to 
a  short,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  exceedingly 
profane  expression,  at  which  the  clergy- 
man hems  reprovingly,  and  moves  about 
in  his  seat  uneasily.    The  fat  lady  at  first 
says,  "  Good  land !"  and  then  inquires  of 
the  fidgety  man  if  he  was  hurt — a  ques- 
tion which  manifestly  excites  the  indignar 
tion  of  the  stout  gentleman,  who  justly 
esteems  himself  to  be  an  object  more  de- 
serving of  S3'mpathy  than  his  involuntary 
assailant.  The  pretty  girl  laughs  outright 
at  all  thlH,  and  then  blushes  dreadfully, 
and  pulls  down  her  veil,  when  we  turn 
around  to  grin  sympathizingly.    Finally, 
the  stout  gentleman  receives  the  fidgety 
man's  earnest  apologies  rather  stiffly,  and 
with  a  curt  exhortation  to  be  careful ;  and 
the  matter  being  settled,  the  latter  seems 
quite  subdued,   and   silence  reigns    un- 
broken, except  by  the  rattle  of  the  stage, 
and  the  occasional  humming  of  the  voices 
of  the  driver  and  box  passenger.    There 
is  no  more  talking  inside  the  coach  until 
we  have  stopped  at  the  nine-mile-house, 
changed  horses,  got  breakfast  again,  and 
are  once  more  on  the  way. 

The  journey  being  resumed,  we  dash 
along  rapidly.  It  is  still  early  in  the 
morning,  but  every  body  has  got  over 


being  cross  and  sleepy.  The  curtams  are 
rolled  up,  and  we  can  look  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  The  farmers  have  al- 
ready commenced  the  long  hot  day's  toiL 
The  mowers  stop  half  way  in  their  swaths, 
and  turn  about  to  gaze  as  the  coach  pass- 
es by,  and  wipe  their  wet  scythes,  and« 
when  we  have  passed,  begin  to  whet 
them.  The  men  in  the  cornfields,  waist 
deep  among  the  tasselled  maize  stalks, 
lean  on  their  hoes  and  stare  at  us.  The 
women  in  the  yards  turn  back  their  sun- 
bonnets,  and  peep  over  the  burdened 
clothes-line,  or  between  the  snowy  sheets 
that  hang  upon  it,  and  the  girls  in  the 
houses  run  briskly  to  the  windows.  The 
gray-haired  old  man,  sitting  in  the  shady 
porch,  looks  up,  and  points  out  the  stage 
with  his  cane  to  the  two-year-old  he  is 
watching,  whose  sex  we  can  determine 
only  by  the  whip  it  carries  in  its  chubby 
fist.  We  overtake  groups  of  ruddy,  bare- 
footed children,  carrying  little  tin  pails, 
or  small  Indian  baskets,  bound  towards 
the  little,  brown  schoolhouse  yonder,  at 
the  fork  of  the  roads.  They  all  bow  and 
courtesy  with  more  energy  and  good  will 
than  grace,  and  so  do  also  the  urchins  at 
the  schoolhouse,  when  we  pass  by  it,  who 
are  bareheaded  as  well  as  barefooted, 
and  shade  their  eyes  with  their  arms  as 
thev  stare  at  us  open  mouthed,  after 
making  their  manners.  The  cows  look 
up  as  we  go  by  their  pastures,  whisk 
their  tails,  and  quietly  resume  their  feed- 
ing, but  every  colt  whinnies  and  follows 
us  to  the  limit  of  his  paddock,  or  untiL 
frightened  and  indignant  at  the  crack  oi 
the  driver's  whip,  he  stai'ts  away  from 
the  roadside  fence  with  a  sudden  spring. 
on  a  furious  gallop,  making  the  ground 
tremble  beneath  his  feet,  and  then,  wheel- 
ing short  about^  he  stands  with  head  and 
tail  erect,  snorting  wonder  and  defiance. 

The  cool,  balmy  air  of  the  country,  the 
sight  of  the  pleasant  shady  woods,  of  rich 
meadows,  and  fields  of  golden  grain  wav- 
ing in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  glittering 
with  dewdrops  \  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  the  coach,  are 
perfectly  delightful  and  exhilarating.  The 
tall  gentleman  divests  himself  of  his  cloak, 
and  in  dumb  show  gives  notice  that  he  is 
wide  awake,  and  ready  to  be  sociable. 
The  red  face  of  the  stout  gentleman 
beams  graciously,  even  on  the  fidgety 
man. 

^^  It  18  a  fine  morning,  indeed,  sir,"  says 
the  stout  gentleman,  evidently  alluding 
and  replying  to  the  remark  made  by  the 
fidgety  man  before  breakfast. 

''It  was  rather  chilly  though,  some 
might  think,  early  in  the  morning,"  re^ 
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{Slies  the  latter,  with  an  air  as  if  he  meant 
to  qualify  his  former  positive  assertion  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  erery  body 
to  a^^ee  with  him,  and  be  conciliated. 

The  ice  being  broken,  conversation  very 
soon  becomes  general  and  animated.  The 
clergyman  begins  to  talk  to  the  pretty 
girl  beside  him,  who  at  first  replies  in 
monosyllables,  but  finally  grows  less  re- 
served. The  fat  lady  asks  the  fidgety 
man  if  his  name  isn't  Smith,  he  looks  so 
much  like  a  Mr.  Smith  she  is  acquainted 
with ;  and  she  knows  she  is  rude,  but  the 
likeness  is  so  striking  (all  but  the  eyes 
and  hair,  and  perhaps  the  complexion), 
that  she  couldn't  help  asking,  and  hopes 
there'll  be  no  ofience  taken ;  and  being 
told  by  the  embarrassed  fidgety  man,  upon 
whom  the  attention  of  the  whole  stage 
company  is  bestowed,  that  his  name  is 
not  Smith  but  Jones,  she  says,  ''Indeed !  is 
it  it  possible !"  and  eyes  him  curiously,  as 
if  a  gentleman  with  the  name  of  Jones 
were  some  strange  creature  of  which  she 
had  heard,  but  never  seen  before. 

The  tall  gentleman  drops  a  remark  that 
upsets  entirely  our  supposition  that  he  is  a 
dentist,  and  plunges  us  into  a  sea  of  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  uses  and  contents  of 
the  little  brass-nailed,  leather  trunk.  The 
stout  gentleman  is  found  out  to  be  a  rich 
merchant  and  capitalist.  Mr.  Jones 
makes  a  revelation,  and  informs  us  that 
he  is  in  the  retail  grocery  line.  The  white 
cravatted  man,  having  said  a  long  grace 
at  the  breakfast  table,  and  intimated  a  re- 
gret that  circumstances  wouldn't  admit  of 
&mily  prayers  also,  every  body  knows  him 
to  be  what  he  looks  to  be.  The  middle- 
aged  lady  graciously  informs  us  that  her 
name  is  Stebbins,  and  that  she  has  been 
on  a  visit  to  her  married  daughter,  whom 
she  left  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  that 
her  own  husband  has  been  terribly  anx- 
ious ibr  her  to  get  back  home ;  that  he,  the 
said  husband,  is  a  ''  master  man,"  for  fret- 
ting, whenever  she  goes  away  from  home 
to  be  gone  over  night,  and  that  she  expepts 
she  shall  find  the  house  upside  down ! 

By  dint  of  close  questioning  on  the 
part  of  the  parson  and  the  fat  lady,  the 
fact  is  elicited,  that  the  pretty  girl  is  going 
to  visit  a  former  school-mate,  with  whose 
&mily  and  connections  generally,  the  fat 
lady  testifies  she  has  a  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  bears  testimony  as  vrell  to  the 
unquestionable  gentility  of  the  family,  ad- 
ducing in  corroboration  the  circumstance, 
that  they  keep  a  negro  man  to  attend  the 
front  door,  and  don't  take  any  boarders, 
either. 

When  we  change  stages,  some  twenty 
miles  on  the  way,  and  it  ia  discovered 


that  the  coach  on  the  middle  route  of  the 
line  is  not  so  new  and  handsome  as  the 
one  in  which  we  began  our  journey,  the 
opinion  is  unanimously  expressed,  that 
stage  proprietors,  as  a  class,  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be,  and  are  universally 
disposed  to  put  the  best  on  the  outside. 

The  stout  gentleman,  whose  seat  is  by 
no  means  as  easy  as  before  the  change, 
suggests,  with  some  heat,  that  an  opposi- 
tion line  would  mend  matters  somewhat ; 
all  the  passengers  respond  in  chorus  that 
they  guess  it  would,  indeed ;  and  Mr.  Jones 
winds  up  the  discussion  by  emphatically 
averring,  that  opposition  is  the  life  of  busi- 
ness, for  a  moment  forgetful  of  the  falling 
off  in  trade  since  the  establishment  of  the 
rival  grocery  on  the  comer  opposite  his 
own ;  or.  perhaps,  conceiving  that  the  rule 
does  not  and  ought  not  to  apply  to  the 
retail  grocery  business. 

We  take  up  way  passengers  finom  time 
to  time,  and  set  them  down  agtun.  These 
people,  for  the  most  part,  defer  a  good  deal 
to  us  through  passengers,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  consider  our  claims  to  particular 
seats,  and  assumptions  of  superior  travel- 
ling experience,  as  entitled  to  high  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  through  passengers 
tacitly  organize  themselves  into  a  select 
clique,  and  take  little  airs  upon  themselves, 
and  talk  to  the  way  passengers  with  a 
manner  that  I  have  often  observed  in  the 
old  residents  of  a  town,  towards  new  men 
who  had  just  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

One  of  these  way  passengers,  however, 
astonishes  us  all,  and  makes  us  feel  a  good 
deal  abashed  and  regretful  that  we  have 
confounded  him  with  the  common  herd, 
and  treated  him  in  any  way  slightly,  by 
informing  us  Tthe  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion being  Moaem  Inventions  and  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Age),  that  he  has  actually  rid- 
den upon  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway.  The  capitalist  says,  upon  thi& 
that  he  has  taken  stock  in  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  which  is  to  be  built  be- 
tween Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  tall 
gentleman,  not  to  be  wholly  outdone,  says, 
that  a  year  or  two  ago,  while  on  a  short 
visit  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  had 
been  taken  by  the  ex-president  to  see  the 
railroad  leading  from  the  granite  quarries 
to  the  wharves ;  whereupon  the  ladies  and 
clergyman,  who,  like  all  ladies  and  clergy- 
men, have  a  high  reverence  for  rank,  look 
admiringly  at  the  tall  gentleman,  who  thus 
carelessly  and  incidentally  mentions  a  visit 
to  the  private  mansion  of  the  late  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation. 

The  capitalist,  who  knows  Mr.  Adams 
Tery  well  himself  continues  to  speak  of 
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nilroiuls,  and  sa3r8,  that  in  time,  he  doesn't 
doab^  one  will  be  finished  through  to  the 
Lakes.  The  ex-president's  friend  says, 
dubiously/^Not  in  our  time,"  while  the  tra^ 
Yelled  way  passenger,  who  has  been  admit- 
ted an  honorary  member  of  the  through 
clique,  and  been  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  nods  his  head  sagely, 
and  mutters  to  the  stout  gentleman,  that, 
for  his  part,  he  must  say  that  stranger 
things  than  that  are  happening  daily.  The 
fiU  lady,  who  has  been  an  attentive  listen- 
er, now  leans  forward,  hems,  grasps  the 
handle  of  her  basket  nervously,  and  would 
make  bold  to  inquire,  if  the  jolting  in 
■ding  OTer  the  rails  is  not  very  unpleas- 
ant and  disagreeable  ?  The  gentlemen  all 
smile,  and  say, '* Oh, no, indeed  ma'am!" 
and  the  benevolent  clergyman  conceiving 
her  mistake,  is  at  some  pains  to  explain 
that  the  rails  are  flat  straps  of  iron,  nailed 
along  upon  wooden  sleepers  that  run 
lengthwise  of  the  road,  and  not  athwart  it: 
and  this  the  fat  lady  comprehends  readily, 
when  the  clergyman  illustrates,  with  the 
help  of  his  own  cane  and  that  of  the  stout 
gentletnan,  frankly  owning,  however,  that 
he  may  be  mistaken,  having  never  seen  a 
railroad,  though  he  believes  he  understands 
the  principle.  The  travelled  way  pas- 
senger assures  him  that  he  has  "  got  the 
idea  quite  correct,  considering,"  and  after 
this,  the  clergyman  takes  heart  of  grace, 
and  comes  out  surprisingly,  to  the  evident 
admiration  of  the  fat  lady,  who  repeatedly 
avers,  referring  to  the  principle  of  railroads, 
that  she  has  got  one  new  wrinkle  to-day, 
any  way. 

Wc  are  frequently  arriving  at  neat  little 
villages,  and  driving  up  at  a  round  trot  in 
front  of  the  stores  where  the  post-offices 
are  kept,  to  have  the  mail  changed ;  and 
we  sit  at  the  coach  window  and  watch  the 
postmaster  and  his  clerk  rapidly  sorting 
the  packages,  while  the  customers,  who 
are  postponed  to  the  imperious  haste  of 
Uncle  Sam,  lean  against  the  counters, 
and  beguile  the  seven  minutes'  delay  by 
staring  at  the  showy  advertisements  of 
Godfrey's  Cordial  and  Morison's  Hygeian 
Pills,  or  by  overlooking,  with  us,  the  active 
movements  of  the  national  officials.  There 
are  two  or  three  little  boys  loitering  about 
the  door  of  the  .store,  attracted  by  the 
odor  of  raisins  and  sugar,  walking  gingerly, 
with  bare  feet,  on  the  coarse  gravel,  pick- 
ing up  strings,  and  bits  of  gilt  and  color- 
ed paper  fi-om  the  sweepings,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  furtively  towards  the  stage  in 
the  hope  that  ^mc  of  the  passen<2:ers  may 
want  a  drink  of  water,  and  thereby  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  few  pence 
by  fetching  it.      The  driver,  meanwhile, 


waters  his  horses,  from  a  bucket,  chiding 
them  when  they  try  to  put  their  noses 
into  it  out  of  turn,  and  dashes  the  frothy 
leavings  in  the  bottom  upon  the  feet  of 
the  leaders. 

We  gaze  about  the  quiet  shady  streets 
of  the  village,  and  cannot  help  thinking 
whether  we  should  like  to  live  there,  and 
wondering,  if  we  had  been  bom  and 
brought  up  there,  what  sort  of  a  person 
we  should  have  been;  and  whether  it 
would  have  seemed  as  much  like  home  as 
our  own,  actual  home ;  and  presently  we 
fall  into  a  speculation,  that,  may  be,  in 
some  of  those  white  houses,  half  hidden 
by  maples,  horse-chestnuts,  and  lilac8| 
there  is^  who  knows,  some  fair,  young  girl, 
whom,  if  we  could  only  see  and  know,  we 
should  surely  fall  in  love  with,  and  she 
with  us,  and  so  we  should  be  married,  and 
ever  after  live  happily,  and  — ^  the 
driver  throws  the  mail  up  to  the  smoking 
box  passenger,  mounts  after  it,  clucks  to 
his  horses,  and  away  we  go,  looking  back 
and  watching  one  particular  white  house, 
until  we  turn  a  curve,  and  feeling  a  queer 
pang  of  tender  regret  when  we  finally  lose 
sight  of  it. 

By  and  by  we  stop  to  dine.  The  clergy- 
man again  says  a  long  grace.  The  stout 
gentleman  carves  the  joint,  the  till  gentle- 
man dissects  the  pair  of  roast  chickens, 
and  Mr.  Jones  helps  to  the  vegetables. 
The  box  passen^r  sits  opposite  to  the 
pretty  girl,  and  disconcerts  her  extremely 
by  staring  at  her  all  dinner  time. 

When  we  get  on  the  road  again,  and  the 
fidgety  Mr.  Jones  has  remarked  that  the 
stage  house  we  have  just  left  isn't  as  well 
kept  as  it  used  to  be  when  Robinson  was 
landlord,  the  gentlemen  fall  to  talking 
politics,  all  but  the  clergyman,  who,  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  addresses  him- 
self again,  particularly  to  the  ladies.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  the  tall  gentle- 
man denounces  anti-masonry  with  great 
severity,  and  Mr.  Jones  takes  issue  with 
him ;  whereupon  an  excited  discussion 
ensues.  The  tall  gentleman  is  beginning 
a  panegyric  of  the  institution  of  Masonry, 
by  premising,  that,  although  he  is  not  a 
mason  himself,  yet — when  he  is  suddenly 
cut  short  by  a  vehement  outburst  from 
Mr.  Jones,  who  makes  quite  an  harangue, 
commencing  with  the  remark,  that  he  has 
some  respect  for  real  freemasons,  and  can 
tolerate  them,  while  defending  their  own  in- 
stitution, but,  for  his  part,  he  must  say,  he 
despises  a  jack-mason  heartily,  and  ending, 
after  treating  at  length  on  various  topics, 
with  a  defiant  inquiry,  whether  any  body 
can  say  aught  against  William  Wirt  ?  Mor- 
gan is  hauled  out  from  the  Nia^ra  River, 
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and  a  tremendous  battle  is  fought  over 
his  oorpse,  the  identity  of  which  is  denied 
by  the  tall  gentleman,  who  believes  that 
William  Morgan  is  to-day  alive  and  kick- 
inff,  unless  he  has  completed  a  parallel 
with  Judas,  or  has  been  made  away  with 
by  the  anti-masons  themselves,  on  pur- 
pose to  raise  an  excitement  Here  the  fat 
lady  interposes,  and  modestly  begs  leave 
to  set  the  gentleman  right  about  that,  for 
she  has  often  read  of  Morgan's  abduction 
m  the  public  prints — indeed,  has  seen  a 
picture  in  an  almanac,  representing  his 
murder,  and  the  masons  using  his  blood 
to  mix  mortar  with,  to  build  a  temple 
fa  proceeding  which  the  fat  lady  justly 
aenounccd,  in  passing,  as  a  most  mhuman 
and  barbarous  affair  J^  and  has  often  heard 
her  husband,  who  is  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  and  won't  lie  any  quicker  than 
the  next  man,  aver  that  the  masons  were 
guilty  of  Morgan's  death — "So  you  see, 
sir,"  to  the  tall  gentleman,  "  that  there 
can't  be  any  mistake  about  it  poor  man." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Gen. 
Jackson  is  denounced  by  one  man  as  a 
^rant  and  an  enemy  to  his  country's  wel- 
&re,  and  by  another  he  is  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  demigod,  by  the  name  of  Old 
Hickory.  Then  somebody  fortunately 
asks  the  question,  if  any  body  else  has 
seen  those  letters  signed  "  Jack  Downing ; " 
the  angry  faces  begin  to  relax  into  smiles, 
the  letters  in  question  are  told  over,  the 
fidgety  man  finally  says  he  didn't  mean 
any  thing  personal  to  any  one,  the  tall 
man  bows  graciously,  the  stout  gentleman 
referring  to  the  pending  presidential  elec- 
tion, says,  very  sagely,  "  We  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see,"  and  the  subject  of 
politics  is  dropped. 

Just  in  time — for  here  we  are  at  the 
wayside  tavern,  the  last  stopping  place 
before  we  arrive  at  the  city.  A  gayly 
painted  coach,  and  a  fresh  team  of  white 
matched  horses,  that  are  to  take  us  the 
last  stage  of  our  journey,  are  waiting  in 
the  stable  yard,  and  drive  up  to  the  piazzas 
as  soon  as  the  old  coach  has  discharged 
its  cargo  and  driven  out  of  the  way.  But 
the  new  driver  gives  us  plenty  of  time  to 
go  through  the  leg-stretching  process,  and 
a  right  agreeable  process  it  is  too.  Very 
slight  excuses  avail  even  the  clergyman  and 
ladies  for  taking  a  sip  of  excellent  brandy 
punch,  which  the  landlord  has  manufac- 
tured at  the  suggestion  of  the  box  pas- 
senger. Travellers,  twenty  years  ago, 
partook  of  refreshments  that  had  some 
strength  and  body  to  them.  The  dish- 
water tea  and  muddy  coffee,  too  hot  to 
drink,  and  too  dear  to  leave,  the  dubiously 
compounded  pies  and  tough  sponge  cake, 


the  withered  apples  and  choky  pears, 
that  form  the  staples  of  railroad  station 
refreshments,  and  which  must  be  gobbled 
up  in  just  five  minutes  by  the  conductor's 
watch,  or  gone  without  entirely,  can  they 
be  compared  with  the  creature  comforts, 
wherewith  the  stage  passengers  solaced 
themselves  at  their  leisure,  in  the  days 
gone  by  ? 

The  new  team  is  a  fast  one,  the  road  is 
descending,  and  we  dash  rapidly  forward. 
The  next  five  miles  is  gone  over  in  less 
than  the  time  in  which  Puck  promised  to 
girdle  the  earth.  We  approach  the  end 
of  our  journey,  and  begin  to  feel,  as  did 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  "  that  it  is  a  comfort  to 
shift  one's  position,  and  be  bruised  in  a 
new  place." 

At  last,  from  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
we  can  see,  far  away  in  the  distance  below 
us,  a  glimpse  of  blue  water,  and  white 
spdcks  of  sails  dotting  it,  like  stars  in  an 
evening  sky,  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the 
declining  sun,  and  the  wide-spread  extent 
of  the  large  city  to  which  we  are  bound,  a 
confused  mass  of  red  and  white  houses, 
and  a  great  dun-colored  cloud  of  smoke 
hanging  over  all. 

Rocking,  pitching,  rattling,  the  fiying 
coach  descends  the  hill  and  at  a  headlong 
rate,  in  pursuit  of  the  galloping  team, 
whose  sixteen  white  legs  seem  sixteen 
times  that  number,  as  we  watch  them 
from  the  window.  Onward,  downward 
we  eo,  thundering  along  the  wide,  smooth 
road,  the  ascending  carriages  and  wagons 
turning  out  for  us,  our  swiftly  revolving 
wheels  grinding  through  the  gravel  and 
hissing  through  the  sand,  leaving  behind 
us  for  many  rods,  a  long  trailing  cloud  of 
dust,  which  glitters  in  the  slanting,  ruddy 
sunbeams,  Uke  the  golden  sand-beach  of 
an  African  river. 

Despite  the  weariness  that  we  feel,  the 
passengers  half  wish  our  journey's  end 
was  not  so  near  at  hand.  We  look  for- 
ward, not  without  a  painful  emotion,  to 
the  speedy  and  inevitable  dispersion  of  our 
little  company.  We  endeavor  to  talk 
cheerfully,  but  there  is  a  sad  feeling  at 
our  hearts — ^not  sad,  but  pensive.  We 
tell  each  other  that  we  have  had  a  plea- 
sant day,  and  one  that  we  shall  long 
remember.  We  exhort  each  other  to 
a  continuance  of  acquaintanceship  and 
friendship.  The  clergyman  piously  hopes 
that  we  may  all  meet  in  heaven,  to  which 
the  fat  lady  softly  says,  "Amen,"  and  we 
all  think  it 

Now,  in  the  twilight,  we  are  slowly 
driving  over  a  long  bridge.*  The  clocks 
of  the  city  are  striking  the  hour  of  eight 
The  deep,  hoarse  roar  of  the  crowded 
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■tTBets  is  heard  aboye  the  rattling  of  our 
wheels,  and  the  pattering  of  the  horses' 
feet  upon  the  planks — it  grows  louder 
and  more  confused-— onoe  more  the  driv- 
er's long  whip  lash  cracks — clatter,  clat- 
ter, clatter,  the  sixteen  iron  shoes  of  our 
gallant  team  strike  the  stony  pavement 
— the  rumbling  coach  follows,  winding 
and  turning  through  the  rushing  throng 
of  carriages,  wa^ns,  and  drays,  along  a 
broad  street^  which  is  being  lighted  up  as 
&st  as  yonder  sooty  fellow  can  travel 
from  one  lamp  post  to  another,  with  his 
greasy  ladder  and  flaring  torch.  Strange 
buildmgs  tower  on  either  hand.  Over 
the  doors  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  shops 
are  strange  signs,  bearing  strange  names. 
A  throng  of  strangers  crowd  the  strange 
pavement  Suddenly,  the  coach  stops, 
swaying  on  its  springs,  before  a  larga 
strango  hotel.  The  porter  rushes  out  ana 
opens  the  door.  We  bid  good-by  to  our 
fellow  travellers,  and  shake  hands  all 
around,  specially  moved  thereto  by  a  de- 
sire to  give  the  digits  of  the  pretty  girl  an 
impressive  squeeze.  We  accomplish  our 
purpose,  and  the  pretty  girl,  who  begins 
to  feel  homesick,  faintly  returns  the  pres- 
sure. We  descend  the  steps ;  our  luggage 
is  taken  from  the  boot;  the  driver  re- 
mounts the  box ;  one  more  good-by ; 
the  stage  rumbles  away,  carrying  with  it 
the  only  familiar  iaoes  in  all  the  town,  and 
is  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  last  link  that 
connects  us  with  home  seems  severed. 
We  stand,  lonesomely,  a  stranger  in  the 
streets  of  a  strange  city.  The  day's 
journey  is  ended. 

But  my  digressive  fancy  has  played  me 
a  pretty  trick,  driving  away  with  me  in 
an  air-built  stage  ooach^  twenty  years  into 
the  shadowy  past,  leavmg  me,  I  know  not 
where.  Did  you  go  with  me,  gentle 
reader,  or,  while  I  was  dreaming,  did  you 
sleep  ?  Let  us  return  to  the  year  1850,  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  slow-gliding  Mohawk. 
Behold,  once  again,  the  veritable  Sacketts 
Harbor  mail-stage,  rolling  smoothly  along 
the  busy  street  of  suburban  Deerfield. 

It  was  almost  sunset,  when,  after  a 
toilsome  ascent,  we  gamed  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  whk:h lies  on  the  road  some 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Utica.  The 
driver  stopped  to  let  his  panting  team 
take  breath — ^a  proceeding  which  awak- 
ened a  lively  distrust  in  the  mind  of  a 
short-legged  yellow  cur,  that  stood  in  the 
mouth  of  a  farmer's  lane,  and  barked  at  us 
incessantly.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk lay  behind  us,  glowing  in  the 
cfaeeriuL  ruddy  light,  with  which  the 
round,  red,  September  sun  filled  it  brim- 
ming full.    The  compact  little  city  spar- 


kled in  the  centre  of  the  landscape,  like  a 
diamond  set  in  the  midst  of  emeralds. 
Beyond  it,  the  green,  forest-covered  slopes, 
speckled  with  ruddy  spots,  where  groves 
of  maples  had  donned  early  their  gaudy 
autumn  suits,  showed  soft  and  hazy  out- 
lines through  the  heated,  quivering  air 
and  rosy  light,  against  the  deep  blue 
southern  sky.  The  sombre  western  hills 
cast  long,  gray  shadows  half  across  the 
plain.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west,  miles 
away  and  miles  apart,  two  railroad  trains 
glided  like  serpents  out  from  amone  the 
wooded  hills,  and  along  the  bank  or  the 
river,  rushing  to  meet  each  other  in  the 
city  midway  between  them.  We  could 
hear  the  distant,  jarring  sound  of  their 
iron  wheels,  now  low  and  faint,  as  they 
dived  out  of  sight  into  the  bowels  of  a 
hill,  and  now  loud  and  plain,  as  they 
emerged  to  view,  and  dashed  rattling  and 
roaring  across  a  resounding  bridge.  Then 
the  sharp,  unearthly  yell  of  their  whistles 
smote  clear  and  distinct  upon  our  ears, 
and  we  fancied  we  could  hear  even  the 
faint  clangor  of  their  bells  as  they  crossed 
the  level  of  some  intersecting  country 
highw&y ;  and  while  I  listened,  I  remem- 
bered that,  since  the  birthday  of  many 
living  men,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  cry 
of  the  panther,  and  the  war-whoop  of  the 
hostile  Indian  had  often  been  heard  out 
of  the  savage  wilderness,  which  then  grew 
in  that  valley,  by  the  garrison  of  the  lone- 
ly outpost  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Presently  the  sun,  tired  with  his  long, 
hot  day's  travel,  rested  bis  chin  upon  the 
trees  that  fringed  the  western  hill-tops, 
setting  them  all  a-blaze,  and  peeped  for  a 
moment  at  the  lovely  landscape  he  was 
quitting ;  and  when  finally  he  sank  luxu- 
riously to  rest,  curtained  with  azure, 
purple,  and  eold,  in  state  befitting  the 
couch  of  the  king  of  day,  the  round,  full, 
yellow  harvest  moon  swung  clear  of  the 
eastern  horizon,  fresh  and  wide  awake, 
and,  like  ourselves,  prepared  for  a  night- 
long journey. 

Again  the  shriek  of  the  steam  whistle 
piei-ml  the  still  air;  the  horses  heard  it, 
and  pricked  up  their  ears.  ''  Come,  giet 
ep!"  said  the  driver,  and  away  we  went, 
closely  pursued,  for  a  space,  by  the  bark- 
ing cur,  triumphant  at  our  flight,  leaving 
behind  us  the  quiet  valley  of  the  sleeping 
Mohawk,  forward  into  the  country,  where 
the  streams,  flowing  for  many  a  mile 
through  dense,  primeval  forests,  and  in 
deep  gorges,  between  high  precipitous 
banks,  and  jutting  crags,  crowned  with 
groves  of  shadowy  hemlocks,  are  dark 
and  mysterious,  and  full  of  arrowy  rapids 
and  foaming  cascades. 
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"  Where  do  w©  take  supper,  I  wonder?" 
suddenly  cried  one  of  the  heavy  gentlemen 
on  the  forward  seat 

"  At  Trenton,"  replied  the  middle  seat 
opposite. 

"Or  the  Black  River  House?"  said 
the  other  middle  seat  interrogatively. 

"At  Trenton,  sir,"  repeated  his  com- 
panion, in  a  positive  tone. 

Nevertheless,  we  supped  at  the  Black 
River  House,  on  venison  steaks,  brook 
trout,  broiled  partridges,  wild  raspberries 
and  cream,  in  company  with  the  driver, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  dia 
its  honors  with  unexampled  appetite  and 
dignity. 

It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  when  we 
once  more  found  ourselves  on  the  road. 
The  team  was  a  fresh  one,  and  so  was  the 
driver,  and  we  sped  forward  at  a  most 
satisfactory  pace.  The  curtains  of  the 
coach  were  all  rolled  up,  for  the  air  was 
warm,  and  every  man  a  smoker.  The 
moon  was  at  its  full,  as  J  have  before  said. 
It  was  as  pleasant  a  night  to  travel  as 
could  be  wished  for. 

We  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
far  away  from  home.  It  had  been  a 
cholera  summer  the  year  before.  That 
dreadful  plague  was  not  yet  extinct  "  at 
the  West."  So,  when  one  of  the  stout 
gentlemen,  soon  after  supper,  frankly  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  carried  in  Lis  over- 
coat pocket  a  willow-covered  flask,  full  of 
ready-made  brandy  grog,  rather  stiff  and 
of  excellent  quality,  each  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers felt  no  hesitation  in  keeping  him 
in  countenance  by  a  confession  of  similar 
import.  It  was  ascertained  that  there 
was  on  board,  to  each  man,  at  least  a 
pint  of  this  agreeable  and  wholesome  fluid, 
and  five  cigars  of  approved  brands.  This 
stock,  it  was  calculated,  would  last  us, 
without  the  exercise  of  an  inconvenient 
degree  of  the  uncomfortable  virtue  of 
economy,  until  some  time  after  midnight, 
especially  as  three  gentlemen,  who  for- 
tunately sat  upon  the  lee  side  of  the  coach, 
avowed  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  and 
cheerfully  offered  to  avail  themselves,  in 
case  of  extremity,  of  Wamick  &  Bryan's 
fine  cut,  and  leave  the  cigars,  thus  saved, 
for  the  use  of  their  less  accomplished  fel- 
low-travellers. The  driver,  who,  upon 
being  interrogated,  acknowledged  a  weak- 
ness in  favor  of  whiskey,  and  agreed  to 
take  his  drinks  at  the  wayside  taverns, 
informed  us  that  our  flasks  and  cases 
might  be  replenished  with  unimpeachable 
supplies  at  Martinsburg  and  Ix)wville — 
our  nocturnal  journey  seemed  no  great 
hardship  in  prospect 

Conversation  had  been  pretty  steadily 


maintained  all  the  way  between  IJtica  and 
the  Black  River  House.  The  subjects  of 
the  weather,  politics,  the  crops,  the  state 
of  the  money  market,  the  prices  of  stocks^ 
cotton,  flour  and  provisions,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Califomian  news,  had  eadi 
and  all  been  duly  discussed  and  exhausted. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  the 
first  five  miles,  no  man  was  inclined  to 
talk  at  length  with  his  seat  mate,  whom 
he  seemed  to  treat  with  less  ceremonious 
respect  than  he  did  the  others ;  whereby  I 
was  reminded  of  the  conduct  of  many 
married  couples  of  my  acquaintance,  after 
the  lapse  of  the  honeymoon. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  one  of  the 
middle  seats,  a  lieutenant  in  the  revenoe 
service  apparently,  "it's  but  half  past 
nine.  What  shall  be  done  to  pass  away 
the  time,  besides  smoking  and  preventing 
the  cholera?" 

"  Sleep,  if  we  can,"  responded  one  of 
the  stout  gentlemen,  who  wore  a  round- 
top  cap.  with  a  button  and  tassel,  and  a 
big  visor. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  other  fire 
in  chorus. 

"  That's  likely,"  added  the  other  stout 
gentleman. 

"  I'd  like  to  catch  myself  at  it,"  said 
another. 

"  So  would  I,"  said  a  third. 

"  If  you  do,  just  wake  up  and  tell  me 
hpw  it's  done,"  exhorted  a  fourth. 

"  There  isn't  a  plank-road  all  the  way," 
added  a  fifth,  significantly. 

"  Can  any  gentleman  sing? "  asked  the 
revenue  officer. 

"  D — n  the  singing,"  hastily  cried  the 
gentleman  with  the  round-topped  cap. 
"Don't  try  that  on.  We  should  have 
every  dog  on  the  road  in  full  howl  at  us." 

"  One  can  play  whist  in  the  cars,  but 
here — " 

"  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,"  said  one  of 
the  back  seat  passengers,  a  tall,  swarthy 
man,  of  about  thirty,  in  a  blue  pilot-clow 
overcoat  and  cap. 

We  all  turned  towards  him. 

"I  follow  the  sea  for  a  calling,"  re- 
sumed the  gentleman,  with  a  smile  and 
half  bow  at  the  revenue  oflicer,  "  and  of 
course,  as  you  may  reasonably  suppose,  I 
I  have  passed  a  good  many  hours  of  the 
night  broad  awidce  upon  deck.  I  may 
pretend,  therefore,  to  some  little  expe- 
rience in  the  matter ;  and  really,  I  don't 
know  of  any  pleasanter  way  of  making  a 
long  night  wateh  seem  short,  than  by 
means  of  the  simple  amusement— of  which 
we  were  all  fond  when  children — story- 
telling." 

"Humph!"  said  the  gentleman  who 
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hid  proposed  going  to  deep;  thoagfa  it 
wms  evident  that  he  relished  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  sailor,  and  humphed,  merely, 
to  have  his  turn.  ^  Humph ! "  said  he, 
%httng  a  fresh  cigar,  "  I'd  rather  go  to 
sleep  than  hear  the  whole  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments." 

'*!  got  into  a  cursed  scrape  once  by 
tellmg  a  story  in  a  stage  ooach,"  remarked 
the  other  back  seat 

'^  Come,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 
cried  the  sailor  briskly. 

^  Agreed,"  promptly  replied  the  revenue 
officer. 

''Well,  agreed,"  said  another,  with  a 
manner  as  if  he  were  assenting  to  a  propo- 
sition to  take  a  part  in  a  game  at  marbles 
or  puss-puss  in  the  comer. 

^  Agreed,"  added  another  and  another ; 
the  sleep-preferring  stout  passenger  only 
kept  silent. 

'-  Come,  sir,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  persist- 
ed the  sailor,  addressing  him  particularly. 

^  Go  on,  go  on,"  replied  the  stout  man, 
good  humoredly,  '^  wake  me  up  when  it 
comes  my  turn.  I  may  go  to  steep,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  suppose?" 

"Ay  ay,"  said  the  seaman.  ^'And 
DOW,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  seat- 
mate,  "  as  I  proposed  the  matter,  I  have 
the  right  of  nomination.  Allow  me  to 
knock  you  down  for  a  yam." 

''  Me  first  1  the  devil ! "  cried  the  per- 
son addressed,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
This  gentleman  was  a  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  person,  of  the  age  of  twenty-«ight 
or  thereabouts.  "  I'm  a  little  wary,"  said 
he,  with  a  half  laugh.  "I  can't  help 
thinking  what  an  awkward  scrape  I  once 
got  into  by  telling  a  story  in  a  stage 
ooach." 

"How  was  it?"  inquired  the  sleepy 
gentleman,  with  manifest  interest;  at 
which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  Come,"  said  the  sailor,  "  unless  it  be 
a  secret,  tell  us  how  you  got  into  the 
■crape,  and  what  sort  of  a  scrape  it  was." 

"  Go  ahead,"  added  the  revenue  officer, 
T  reckon  it  will  be  interesting." 

"  I  trust  you  will  find  it  so,"  replied  the 
other,  holding  the  muzzle  of  his  brandy 
flask  an  inch  from  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  taking  a  hearty  draught,  "ahem 
—hem,  for  I  thmk  I  shall  tell  it,"  he 
added,  returning  his  fiask  to  its  pocket 

There  was  a  unanimous  expression  of 
ntisfaction  at  this  declaration,  and  after 
the  bustle,  occasioned  by  a  general  fol- 
towing  of  the  gentleman's  example  in  the 
respect  of  preventing  the  cholera,  had 
sulked,  and  fresh  cigars  had  been  lighted 
ill  round,  the  back  seat  passenger  com- 
menced as  follows : — 
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Im  the  month  of  August,  a  year  ago 
last  summer,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  a 
single  matter  of  professional  business  to 
do,  requiring  my  presence  for  a  few  days, 
at  a  term  of  the  State  Circuit  Court,  held 
in  a  quiet  country  shire-town,  in  New 
England.  This  village  is  one  of  those 
ancient  places,  that,  having  been  settled 
among  the  earliest  in  the  colonies,  main- 
tained for  many  years  after  the  Revolution, 
their  rank  as  large  and  important  towns, 
gave  their  names  to  the  caunties  within 
whose  limits  thev  lie,  are  mentioned  with 
distinction  in  the  gazetteers  published 
fifty  years  ago,  and,  despite  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  which  has  brought  to  them  no  in- 
crease, the  rapid  growth  of  new  cities  and 
villages,  and  the  march  of  improvement 
generally,  still  continue  to  retain  the  court- 
house of  the  county  a  conspicuous  place, 
even  on  modem  maps,  and  many  of  the 
family  names,  the  fashions,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  of  the  olden  time. 

Though  surrounded  by  railroads,  this 
village,  which  I  shall  call  Guilford,  is  in- 
ooDveniently  distant  from  any  station* 
house.  The  discreet  husbandmen,  its 
early  settlers,  more  regardful  of  its  agri- 
cultural than  its  commercial  interests,  laid 
its  foundation  miles  away  from  the  river, 
«— and  there  it  stands,  looking  to-day 
very  much  as  it  did  a  half-centunr  ago,  I 
doubt  not ;  its  long  street  of  old,  white 
houses  marking  the  line  where  the  broad 
alluvial  plains  begin  to  swell  into  the  hills 
that  form  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  river-valleys 
in  the  world. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said,  a  single  case 
pending  before  the  Circuit  Superior  Court 
of  Guilford  county:  It  was  an  issue  of 
law,  to  bo  tried  by  the  judge  alone,  and 
had  been  assigned  for  trial,  for  the  first 
day  of  the  term.  So  I  concluded  to  take 
the  mail-stage,  which  went  down  to  Guil- 
ford in  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday  pre- 
vious, and  not  wait  for  the  steamboat  on 
Monday  morning,  which  would  leave  me 
four  miles  from  the  Court  House,  and  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  river  at  that.  I 
was  to  have  for  a  fellow-passen^r,  Judge 
Walker,  whose  assigned  turn  it  was,  to 
hold  the  term  at  Guilford.  I  had  found 
the  Judge  sojourning  at  the  same  hotel  in 
the  city,  at  which  I  put  up.  We  were 
old  acquaintances,  of  course ;  his  profes- 
sional duties  having  often  to  be  discharged 
in  my  own  remote  county. 

We  had  finished  our  dinner,  and  stood 
talking  together  on  the  portico  of  the 
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hotel,  smoking,  and  waiting  for  the  porter 
to  bring  down  our  luggage,  when  the 
Guilford  stage  drove  up.  It  was  a  neat 
little,  yellow  coach,  with  a  team  of  four, 
compactly  built,  bob-cailed,  black  horses, 
driven  by  the  owner  and  proprietor  in  his 
own  proper  person  ;  a  clean  shaven,  roay- 
gilled,  fat  little  fellow,  good  humored  as  a 
kitten,  and  independent  as  any  other 
Yankee  in  the  world,  who  at  once  accost- 
ed my  companion. 

"  Good  afternoon.  Judge,"  said  he ;  "ef 
yer  goin'  to  Gi'ford  in  my  vikkle,  jest  say 
the  word — VVhoa-hup  I  Stand  still,  boys  I" 

"I  am  going,  Colonel,"  replied  the 
Judge :  "  this  gentleman  and  myself  are 
only  waiting  for  our  baggage.  How's 
your  family,  Colonel  ?  " 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  and 
our  military  be-titled  driver  was  enlight- 
ening the  judicial  dignitary  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  domestic  circle,  and  sarcastical- 
ly bewailing  his  inability  to  return  appro- 
priately, the  complimentary  inquiry  of 
the  latter ;  and  while  the  twain  were  dis- 
coursing about  divers  other  matters,  un- 
til the  appearance  of  the  sweating  porter, 
with  one  trunk  on  his  shoulder  and  an- 
other in  his  hand ;  I  was  making  a  rapid 
inspection  of  the  passengers  who  were 
already  in  the  coach. 

On  the  front  seat,  bolt  upright,  sat  a 
spruce-looking,  red-and-white  complexion- 
ed,  dark-luured  and  dark-whiskered  young 
gentleman,  trimly  dressed  in  a  linen  sack, 
worn  over  a  black  coat  and  white  mar- 
seilles  vest,  with  his  very  red  lips  sucking 
the  ivory  head  of  a  yellow  rattan  cane.  I 
guessed  at  once  that  he  was  a  daguerreo- 
type artist,  materially  aided  in  this  saga- 
cious conjecture  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tripod,  which  lay  helplessly  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach,  its  legs  tied  together  and  stick- 
ing out  of  the  canvas  bag  in  which  its 
h^id  works  were  bundled  up. 

Two  ladies  sat  on  the  back  seat,  trying 
to  smother  their  mirth,  and  not  laugh  out- 
right at  something  funny  they  knew,  be- 
fore the  crowd  of  gentlemen  on  the  hotel 
piazza.  They  had  drawn  down  their  veils 
as  the  coach  stopped.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  eyes  of  the  lady,  on  the  hither 
side,  had  given  me  my — ^in  fine,  gentle- 
men, had  done  for  me. 

Don't  laugh,  gentlemen:  you  can't  tell 
what  may  happen  to  yourselves  some  time. 
I  used  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  foiling  in 
love  at  first  sight  The  thing,  to  be  sure, 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  don't  often  hap- 
pen. A  man  runs  about  the  same  risk  of 
it,  that  .he  does  of  being  struck  o'light- 
ning.  Indeed,  if  he  has  not  the  true  met- 
tle in  him,  he  is  safe.    But  electricity 


sometimes  does  hit  a  man,  and  so  does 
love  at  the  first  sight  of  the  object  of  it; 
and  this  was  a  case  in  point  of  the  latter 
sort  After  all,  I  am  wrong  as  to  the 
fact,  but  the  theory  holds  good,  notwith- 
standing, as  you  shall  hear  if  you  will 
give  attention. 

'*  Come,"  said  the  Judge,  giving  me  a 
push,  "  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Here's  the  porter  been  holding  the 
door  open  these  five  minutes,  and  the  Col- 
onel is  getting  impatient.  Throw  away 
your  cigar,  and  come  on." 

I  obeyed — that  is  to  say,  I  followed  the 
Judge  to  the  sidewalk,  gave  the  porter 
the  red-hot  stump  of  my  cigar,  and  threw 
half  a  dollar  into  the  gutter.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  spruce  young  man,  encountering  the 
quizzical  look  of  the  Judge,  who  sat  oo 
the  middle  seat  opposite  me,  his  portly 
form  almost  eclipsing  the  beautiful  young 
lady.  They  were  both  beautiful,  but 
every  body  will  know  which  I  mean. 

The  coach  stopped  once  more  before  it 
left  the  city,  to  take  on  board,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Kichard  Cranston,  a  lawyer, 
my  senior  by  some  fiye  years ;  whose  large 
practice,  extending  throughout  the  State, 
had  given  me  an  opportunity  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  him  in  my  own 
county,  and  was  now  taking  him  down  to 
Guilford,  to  try,  among  other  issues,  the 
case  in  which  I  was  engaged,  against 
me. 

"  Here  you  are  then,  Lovel,"  cried  he, 
as  he  settled  himself  into  the  vacant  seat 
beside  the  Judge :  first  casting  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  ladies,  and  then  nodding  at 
me.  "  Rushing  into  danger,  eh  ?  Why, 
I  shall  have  your  scalp  at  my  belt  by  this 
time  on  Monday,  my  indiscreet  young 
fi'iend." 

"  Or  I  yours  at  mine,"  I  retorted,  se- 
cretly nettled.  The  presence  of  the  ladies 
made  me  sensitive. 

"  Oh !  no  danger  of  that,  not  the  least," 
returned  Cranston,  taking  ofi*  his  Pana- 
ma, and  rubbing  the  bald  spot,  like  a 
priest's  tonsure,  in  the  middle  of  his  thick 
brown  curls.  '*No  scalp-lock  on  the 
crown  to  lay  hold  of,  you  sec !  I  should 
have  made  a  glorious  Indian  fighter,  JudgeL 
eh  ?  Billy  Bowlegs  would  hi  nonplus^ 
if  he  should  try  to  get  a  trophy  off  from 
my  head.  By  the  by,  talking  of  scalps, 
have  you  heard  what  happened  to  Green, 
last  term  of  our  County  Court  ?  No  I 
Well,  I'll  try  to  give  you  a  faint  descrip- 
tion. Green,  you  know,  Judge,  but  Level 
perhaps  don't,  has  the  sobriquet  of 
Sandy  Green  given  him  by  the  bar,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  his  name  is  Alex- 
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tnder ;  and,  secoDdly',  his  compIexioD,  hair, 
ejebroirs  and  eyelashes,  are  of  the  color 
of  Bristol-brick.  He  is  mightily  asham- 
ed of  his  hair,  however,  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  had  his  head  shaved,  bought  a  curled, 
black  wig.  and  has  been  the  meanest  look- 
ing man  ever  since — he's  unparalleled— and 
he  has  no  second.  There  was  a  chap  stop- 
ping at  the  City  Hotel  one  day — a  Dwarf, 
not  over  four  feet  high,  hump-backed, 
with  a  shrewd  monkey  face,  most  hor- 
ribly scarred  and  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox. Green  was  going  by,  and  the  fellow, 
who  was  in  the  portico  smoking,  hailed 
him.  *  Hillo.  stranger !'  said  he,  *•  hold  on, 
I  want  to  see  yon.'  So  Green  stopped, 
and  the  Dwarf  looked  at  him  curiously.  *  I 
win,'  said  he,  *I  rather  think  so.'  'Think 
what  ? '  asked  Green.  '  Never  mind,'  said 
the  dwarf,  *  come  in,  come  in  and  take  a 
drink.'  Sandy  never  refuses  such  an  invi* 
tation ;  so  in  they  went  and  liquored,  and 
Ae  day  being  warm,  Sandy  took  off  his 
hat  to  wipe  his  forehead.  His  new  friend 
olapped  his  hands.  '  By  dash.'  said  he, 
'I've  found  him.'  •  Found  whom  ?  *  asked 
Sandy.  '  Found  you,'  cried  the  Dwarf. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Green,  who 
is  mighty  afraid  of  being  put  upon. 
'  What's  your  business  ? '  asked  the  stran- 
ger. *  A  lawyer,  sir,*  replied  Sandy,  with 
dignity.  '  Good ! '  cried  the  Dwarf  I  '  I'U 
give  you  a  hundred  dollars  if  you'll  go 
out  to  Cincinnati,  and  win  a  suit  for  me ; 
and  I'll  pay  all  expenses.'  *  But  if  I  don't 
win  it  ? '  asked  Sandy,  *  what  then  ? '  ^  By 
dash,  I  know  you  will,'  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  positively.  ^But  what  is  the 
soit?'  persisted  Green.  'Well,  I'll  tell 
yoo,'  replied  the  Dwarf,  around  whom  a 
crowd  had  collected.  '  I'm  courting  a  girl 
in  Cincinnati,  and  she's  willing  to  have 
me,  for  I'm  rich ;  but  she  says  she  hates 
to  have  the  name  of  being  the  ugliest 
man's  wife  in  the  United  States.  I  told 
her  that  there  might  be  a  man  uglier  than 
1 ;  and  she  said  if  I  could  find  one,  she 
would  marry  me,  and  not  without.  I've 
travelled  all  over  the  country  for  six 
months,  and  was  just  about  going  home 
in  despair,  when,  thank  God,  I  saw  you. 
Will  you  go,  stranger  1  "  But  hold  on — 
that's  not  the  story.  Green  is,  of  course, 
rather  touchy  on  the  subject  of  hair,  and 
is  amazingly  given  to  pathetic  eloquence. 
He  was  trying  a  breach  of  promise  case 
against  me  last  term.  It  was  his  closing 
turn  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  was  just 
winding  up  with  great  effect,  high-flut- 
ing about  blighted  hopes,  withered  hearts, 
blasted  affections,  peace  of  mind  for  ever 
fled,  and  all  that— jury  much  affected — 
the  foreman,  an  old  fellow,  with  a  fiunily 


of  six  marriageable  and  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, looking  with  the  spirit  of  a  father, 
intent  and  stem,  first  at  Green  and  then 
at  my  client,  who  sat  behind  me,  chewing 
tobacco  vehemently,  and  sweating  like  a 
trooper :  the  youngest  juryman,  a  spooney, 
just  old  enough  to  be  in  love  and  on  a  jury, 
all  in  tears.  Sandy  was  picturing  the 
plaintiff's  agony  when  she  found  herself 

{'ilted ;  how  she  wrung  her  hands — and 
lere  he  rubbed  his  fists  like  a  washer- 
woman ;  how  she  beat  her  bosom — and  if 
his  vest  hadn't  been  well  padded,  he 
would  have  knocked  himself  speechless ; 
and  how  she  tore  her  raven  locks — and  in 
his  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  may  I 
be  translated  if  his  wig  didn't  come  off  in 
his  hands  and  tumble  on  the  floor,  from 
which  it  got  kicked  into  a  spittoon.  I 
never  saw  such  a  looking  head  in  my  life. 
It  looked  like  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Per- 
haps Sandy  didn't  submit  his  case  to  an  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  jury  of  his  conn- 
tr3rmen  in  just  about  a  minute  from  that 
time.  It  saved  my  client  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  though, 
but  took  all  the  credit  myself,  of  course." 

^  Were  not  the  bench  and  bw  convulsed 
with  laughter,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  daguer^ 
reotype  gentleman,  with  a  propitiatory 
manner,  and  evidently  desirous  of  mixing 
in  the  conversation. 

^  Why,  sir,  as  to  that,"  returned  Cran- 
ston, coolly  surveying  his  interrogator,  ^'  I 
must  say  that  the  bar  laughed  consumedly ; 
but  the  bench — you  know  Judge  Bell,  I 
presume,  sir." 

"  Why,  not  particularly — in  fact,  I  may 
have  met  him  in  society — but.  I  do  not 
now  recollect  it" 

*•  Just  so,"  said  Cranston.  "  Well,  sir, 
Judge  Bell,  you  must  know,  is  a  very 
serious  man,  in  a  word  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
as  my  friend  Walker,  here,  for  example. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  never 
known  to  laugh  but  once,  and  then — " 

"  What  then  ?  "  persisted  the  artist, 
after  a  pau.<;e. 

"  Why  sir,"  said  Cranston,  leaning  for- 
ward in  a  confidential  way,  "the  court- 
house clock  stopped  immediately,  and  held 
up  its  hands  in  astonishment." 

The  spruce  gentleman  forthwith  re- 
lapsed into  profound  silence,  and  betook 
himself  to  sucking  the  head  of  his  cane. 

After  getting  out  of  the  city  we  took 
the  river  road,  which  was,  for  a  part  of 
the  way,  a  continuous  village  street  Some- 
times, where  the  winding  stream  swept 
with  a  broad  curve  around  a  bend,  the 
straighter  road  would  leave  it  for  a  while, 
and  run  directly  across  the  peninsula,  be- 
tween rows  of  maples,  and  high  rail  fences 
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inclosmg  orchards,  and  fertile  fields  and 
mcadowH,  and  then,  meeting  it  again,  we 
could  ride  for  miles  over  a  smooth,  gravelly 
beach,  where  the  mimic  waves  came  lap- 
ping and  rippling  with  a  gentle  murmur, 
and  left  upon  the  narrow  strand  a  long 
ribbon  of  yellow  foam. 

On  one  hand  the  green  sloping  meadow 
banks  on  the  farther  shore,  dotted  with 
white  cottages  and  ancient  farmhouses 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  broad,  dense 
shade  of  mighty,  overhanging  elms,  and 
the  blue  sky,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
h'ght,  fleecy  clouds,  slowly  sailing  across 
it,  were  mirrored  in  the  surface  of  the 
placid  river.  On  the  other  hand  spread 
for  man^  a  mile  the  broad  fertile  and  popu- 
lous plain,  upon  which  the  farms  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  garden  of  New  Eng- 
land were  collected,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Sometimes  we  passed  a  reach  in  the 
river,  where  a  fleet  of  sloops  lay  almost 
becalmed ;  those  downward  bound,  with 
sails  hanging  in  idle  folds  from  their  lower- 
ed gaff-peaks,  floating  lazily  with  the  slow 
moving  current,  the  crews  of  others,  keep- 
ing time  with  a  monotonous  sleepy  sound- 
ing chant,  disturbing  with  their  long  sweeps 
the  glassy  still  water  nearer  the  shore. 
Sometimes  we  climbed  a  little  hill,  and 
from  its  green  summit  saw,  scattered 
widely  over  the  plain,  the  spires  of  twentv 
churches,  rising  above  the  glistening  roora 
of  the  village  houses  that  clustered  about 
them.  Then  we  would  descend  into  a 
shady  valley,  and  cross  upon  a  rustic 


bridge,  a  limpid,  shallow  brook  hastening 
to  lose  itself  in  the  neighboring  river, 
and  brawling  over  a  bed  of  white  and  grar 
pebbles,  between  low  banks,  fiinged  wita 
alders,  osiers  and  willows. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  were 
the  most  enchanting,  the  smiling  land- 
scapes through  which  we  travelled,  or  the 
features  of  the  charming  lady  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  coach.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  latter  received  the  greater  share  of  my 
attention.  I  may  as  well  sa^,  in  this 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  distmgnishing 
them,  that  the  lady  was  very  fair,  with 
glossy  brown  hair,  and  dark  gray  eyes  of 
the  shade  one  is  apt  to  mistake  in  daylight 
for  deep  blue,  and  by  moonlight  for  hazeL 
So  much  I  could  see  through  her  torment- 
ing veil.  Her  companion  was  a  very 
handsome,  showy  brunette,  with  dim 
hair,  and  large,  black,  languid,  luatrons 
eyes. 

They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  right 
heartily,  looking  at  we  scenery,  and  car- 
rying on  by  themselves  a  cosy,  merry, 
low-toned  conversation,  except  when  in- 
terrupted by  Cranston  or  the  Judge,  who 
occasionally  presumed,  the  one  on  his  bald- 
ness and  impudence,  and  the  other  on  his 
prematurely  gray  locks  and  ^Id  spec- 
tacles, to  address  them,  or  to  point  out  for 
their  regard  some  remarkable  or  pictu- 
resque object  in  the  varying  landscape. 

As  for  the  daguerreotype  man  and  me. 
we  looked  on  wistfully  and  bashfully,  ana 
sud  nothing. 


(To  be  eontinned.) 


THB   CONQUEROR'S   GBAYB 

WITHIN  this  lowly  grave  a  Conqueror  lies. 
And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrought 

The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies, 
Ivy  and  amaranth,  in  a  graceful  sheaf 
Twined  with  the  laureFs  fair,  imperial  leafl 
A  simple  name  alone. 
To  the  great  world  unknown. 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers,  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 


Here,  in  the  c^uiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands. 

Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 
The  passions  that  oonsamed  his  rostkos  heart; 
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Bat  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 

Oentlest,  in  mien  and  mind, 

Of  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame ; 
One  in  whose  ejes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 

Its  haunt,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May, 
Tet,  at  the  thought  of  others^  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  which  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fear, 

And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign,  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  East, — 

Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture's  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave ; 
Alone  her  task  was  wrought, 
Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  staid 
On  Q(^  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  Sorrow  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore, 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took, 
Meekly,  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain. 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
Bv  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slam. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good,  in  her  Qreat  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadovry  state. 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate 

What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  nmgi 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung  1 

And  He  who,  long  before. 

Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore. 
The  Mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet. 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat; 
He  who  returning,  glorious,  from  the  grave. 
Dragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
Oh  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go 

Consoled  though  sad.  in  hope  and  yet  in  fbar. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know. 
The  warfare  scarce  begun ; 
Tet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won. 
Still  flovrs  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthened  thee ; 

The  victors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll ;  the  glorious  armory, 

That  ministered  to  thee^  is  open  stilL 
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LetUrt  on  IrUemaUonal  Copy-right.  B7  H.  0. 
Gabbt,  author  of  ^Principles  of  Political  Boon- 
om7,''Ao.    Philftdelpbia:  A.  Hart    1S53. 

WE  have  at  last  a  formal,  if  not  formi- 
dable treatise  on  anti-copy-right,  by 
a  writer  who  treats  the  subject  in  a  can- 
did and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  who. 
though  he  argues  scientifically  in  favor  of 
robbery,  does  it  on  philosophical  principles, 
and  in  a  benevolent  spirit,  and  not  in  that 
sordid  tone  which  has  distinguished  all 
the  arguments  that  we  have  hitherto  heard 
from  the  opponents  of  international  copy- 
right. The  difference  between  Mr.  Carey 
and  the  other  gentlemen  whose  cause  he 
espouses  is,  that  while  they  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  by  no  better  motive  than 
that  of  personal  aggrandizement,  he  is 
apparently  a  disinterested  believer  in  the 
benevolence  and  justice  of  the  measure 
which  he  advocates.  He  is,  therefore,  all 
the  more  dangerous,  as  an  opponent,  and 
the  more  entitled  to  consideration.  Mr. 
Carey  is  a  retired  publisher,  and  the 
author  of  some  remarkable  essays  on 
political  economy ;  he  is  the  antagonist  of 
the  Ricardo  school  of  political  philoso- 
phers, an  advocate  of  high  protective  duties, 
and  a  fluent  and  forcible  writer.  We  are 
very  glad  to  meet  him  as  an  antagonist  on . 
the  subject  of  copy-right,  for  he  can  make 
the  most  of  his  subject,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  other  writer  will  present  it 
in  a  stronger  light,  or  more  happily  illus- 
trate his  theory  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  His  pamphlet  appears 
at  a  most  opportune  moment,  too,  when 
the  subject  of  international  copy-right  has 
assumed  an  importance  which  it  has  never 
had  before,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
administration  having  declared  itself  in 
faVor  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  small  duty 
now  imposed  on  printed  books.  Mr.  Carey 
could  hardly  have  had  such  an  event  in 
his  mind,  or  the  anticipation  of  it,  and 
its  too  probable  influence  upon  the  in- 
terests of  our  native  literature,  or  he 
would  never  have  raised  his  voice,  we  im- 
agine, on  the  side  of  the  anti-copy-right 
advocates.  The  great  bugbear  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Carey  is  centralization,  and  the 
fatal  facility  which  a  reduction  of  duties 
on  printed  books,  even  with  the  counter- 
acting effect  which  an  international  copy- 
right law  would  exert,  in  making  London 
the  metropolis  of  the  tJnited  States,  must 


be  plain  enough  to  so  shrewd  a  thinker  as 
Mr.  Carey.  He  endeavors  to  prove,  and 
we  thmk  successfully,  that  the  imion  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  with  England  has 
destroyed  the  national  literature  of  those 
two  countries,  and  transferred  the  produc- 
ing power  in  literature  which  once  mani- 
fested itself  so  strongly  in  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh,  to  London. 

"Seventy  years  after  the  date  of  tlie  Union,  Edin- 
burgh was  still  a  great  literary  capital,  and  coald  then 
offer  to  the  world  the  names  of  nainerous  men,  of 
whose  repntatioa  any  ooantiy  of  the  world  nifght 
have  been  proad :  Boms  and  McPherson ;  Roltertson 
and  Home;  Blair  and  Kames;  Reid,  Smith,  and 
Stewart ;  Monbtnldo,  Plajrlhir,  and  Boswell ;  and  nu- 
merons  others,  whoso  reputation  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Thirty-five  years  later,  its  prew  fur- 
nished the  wcn-ld  with  the  works  of  Jeffrey  and 
Brougham;  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Chalmers;  Scott 
Wilson,  and  Joanna  Baillie ;  and  with  those  of  many 
others  whose  reputation  was  less  widely  spread,  among 
whom  were  Ckdt,  Hogg,  Lockhart,  and  Miss  Ferrier, 
the  authoress  of  Marriage  The  Edinburgh  Review 
and  BladttDoocTg  Magatine  then,  to  a  great  extent, 
represented  Scottish  men  and  Scottish  modes  of 
thought  Looking  now  on  the  same  field  of  action. 
It  is  dlflBcult,  ttom  this  distance^  to  discover  more  tlian 
two  Scottish  author^  Alison  and  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  latter  all  'the  more  conspicuous  and  remark- 
able, as  be  now,*  says  the  Itorih  Sriliih  R/rietc  (Febi 
1858),  *  stands  so  nearly  alone  in  the  ebb  of  literary 
activity  in  Scotland,  which  has  been  so  apparent  dur- 
ing this  generation/  McCulloch  and  Macaulay  were 
both,  I  believe,  horn  in  Scotland,  but  in  all  else  they 
are  English.  Olasgow  has  recently  presented  the 
world  with  a  new  poet  In  the  person  of  Alexander 
Smith,  but  unlike  Kamsay  and  Burns,  there  Is  notliing 
Scottish  about  htm  beyond  bis  place  of  birth.  *  It  is 
not*  says  one  of  bis  reviewers,  *  Scottish  scenery, 
Scottish  history,  Scottish  character,  and  Scottish  social 
humor,  tliat  he  represents  or  depicts.  Nor  is  there,* 
it  continues,  'any  trace  in  him  of  that  feeling  of  in- 
tense nationality  so  common  in  Scottish  writers. 
London,'  as  it  adds,  *  a  green  lane  in  Kent  ui  English 
forest  <u)  English  manor-house,  there  are  the  scones 
where  the  real  business  of  the  drama  is  transacted.'  * 

*'  The  Edinburgh  Revimo  has  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  English  Journal,  and  Blackwood  baa 
lost  all  those  characteristics  by  which  It  was  in  former 
times  distinguished  tcoax  the  oiagazlnes  published 
south  of  the  Tweed. 

**  Seeing  these  facts,  we  can  toarcely  fkll  to  agree 
with  the  review  already  quoted,  in  the  admission 
that  there  are  'probably  fewer  leading  individual 
thinkers  and  literary  guides  in  Scotland  at  present 
thau  at  any  other  period  of  its  history  since  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,'  since  the  day  when  Scotland 
itself  lost  its  individuality.  The  same  journal  informs 
US  that '  there  is  now  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  Scotch- 
man holding  a  learned  position  in  any  other  country,* 
and  farther  says,  that  'the  small  number  of  names  of 
Uterary  Scotchmen  known  throughout  Europe  for 
eminence  in  literature  and  science  is  of  itself  sufflctent 
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to  fthow  to  bow  great  an  extent  the  pre«ent  noe  of 
Bcotehmen  have  lost  the  pueition  which  their  ancea- 
ton  held  In  the  world  of  lettera*^ 

*^  Tbe  London  Leader  tetia  its  readera  that  *  En«u 
land  fo  a  power  made  op  of  conqueata  oTer  nadon- 
aUtles; '  and  it  to  rlirbt  The  natlonalitj  of  Bootland 
has  disappeared ;  and,  however  mach  It  may  annoy 
4>nr  Scottish  friends  t  to  have  the  energetic  Celt  sunk 
In  the  **slow  and  unimpresslble  *  Saxon,  such  to  the 
Tendency  of  English  centralization,  ereiy  where  de- 
RnictiTe  of  that  national  fipeliog  which  la  eaaential  to 
progreas  in  ofTillzatlon. 

**  If  we  look  to  Ireland,  we  find  a  almllar  state  of 
things.  Seventy  years  since,  that  coontry  was  able 
to  insist  upon  and  to  establtoh  its  claim  for  an  inde- 
pendent government,  and,  by  aid  of  the  measures 
then  adopted,  was  rapidly  advancing.  From  that 
period  to  the  ekwe  of  the  eentary,  the  demand  ibr 
books  for  IreUnd  was  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  re- 
pabHeatlon  ot  a  large  portion  of  those  prodnced  in 
EngUad.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland  of  that  day  gave 
to  the  world  sach  men  as  Burke  and  Orattan,  Moore 
and  Edgeworth,  Curran,  Sheridan,  and  Wellington. 
Centralization,  however,  demanded  that  Ireland 
should  beeome  a  province  of  En^and,  and  ftom  that 
time  ftminea  and  pestilenoea  have  been  of  frequent 
oecnrrence,  and  the  whole  population  to  now  being 
expelled  to  make  room  for  the  *  alow  and  nnimpres- 
sible  "*  Bazon  race.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  to 
matter  of  small  surprise  that  Ireland  not  only  pro- 
daeea  no  booka,  but  that  she  fimishea  no  market  for 
those  produced  by  others  Half  a  century  of  inter- 
national oopy-rlght  lias  almost  annihilated  both  the 
prodneers  and  tbe  consumers  of  booka 

"  Passing  towards  England,  we  may  for  a  moment 
look  to  Walea^  and  then,  if  we  desire  to  find  the 
<>irocts  of  centralization  and  its  consequent  absentee- 
\*xiu  in  neglected  schools,  ignorant  teachers,  decaying 
and  decayed  churches,  and  drunken  clergymen  with 
immoral  flocks,  our  object  will  be  aocompltohed  by 
vuiiying  tbe  pages  of  the  Bdin^rgh  RtvUto.X  In 
such  a  state  of  things  as  is  there  described  there  can 
b«r  little  tendency  to  the  development  of  Intellect,  and 
little  of  either  ability  or  inclination  to  reward  the 
antlKirs  of  booka.  In  ray  next,  I  will  look  to  Eng- 
land  herself** 

Precisely  such  an  eflect  as  has  been  pro- 
daoed  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Mr. 
Carey  predicts  for  this  country,  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  an  international 
copy-right  law  which  shall  give  to  English- 
men the  right  to  control  their  publications 
in  this  country ;  an  opinion  in  which  we 
wholly  differ  from  him ;  but  bis  argument 
becomes  fearfully  powerful,  and  the  state 
of  things  he  anticipates,  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  the  absence  of  all  duties  and  all 
copy-right  Nothing  can  save  the  literary 
interests  of  this  country,  and  all  the  na- 
tional interests  connected  with  them,  from 
utter  destruction,  but  the  passage  of  an 
international  copy-right  law,  if  the  duties 
are  to  be  abolished  on  foreign  books,  and 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  sucn  will 
be  the  case.  We  may  then  give  ourselves 
Qp  as  literary  dependents,  and  (all  into  the 
ranks  with  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and 


acknowledge  Paternoster  Row  to  be  our 
common  intellectual  centre.  England  now 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  our  mental 
food,  and  it  will  then  furnish  the  whole, 
excepting  such  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  daily  newspaper. 

But  Mr.  Carey  is  so  entirely  mastered  by 
his  idea  of  centralization,  and  sees  so  clearly 
the  whole  world  whirling  in  a  maelstrom 
with  London  for  its  centre,  that  he  can  hard- 
ly sec  in  any  of  the  movements  of  social 
policy  any  thing  else.  This  idea  neutral- 
izes itself  by  ma]king  itself  self-destructive^ 
not  only  does  it  swallow  up  all  its  sur- 
roundings, but  it  swallows  «tself.  Mr. 
Carey  proves  that  centralization  is  as  de- 
structive to  its  own  centre  as  to  the  ob- 
jects within  its  influence. 

**  Centralization  enables  Mr.  Dickens  to  obtain  vast 
sums  by  adverttoing  the  works  of  the  poor  authors  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  most  of  whom  are  not  only 
badly  paid,  but  insolently  treated,  while  even  of  those 
whose  names  and  whose  works  are  well  known  abroad 
many  gladly  become  reciplento  of  the  public  charity. 
In  the  zenith  of  her  reputation.  Lady  Charlotte  Bury 
received,  as  I  am  informed,  but  £200  (I960)  for  tbe 
absolute  copy-right  of  works  that  sold  fbr  fT  50. 
Lady  Blesslngton,  celebrated  as  she  was,  had  bat 
from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds;  and  neither  Mar- 
ryat  nor  Bulwer  ever  received,  as  I  believe,  the  sell- 
ing price  of  a  thousand  copies  of  their  books  aa  com- 
pensation for  the  copy-i1ght§  Such  being  the  facta 
in  regard  to  well-known  autbora,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  those  who 
are  obscure.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  *  cheap 
labor*  aystem,  so  generally  qyproved  by  BngUah 
wrlten,  to  to  deatxoy  the  value  of  literary  labor  by  in- 
creaalng  the  number  n/t  persons  who  mutt  look  to  the 
pen  for  the  means  of  support,  and  by  diminishing  tbe 
market  for  its  products.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  system  will  now  be  shown  by  placing  before  yon 
a  Itot  of  the  names  of  all  tbe  existing  British  autbon 
whose  reputation  can  be  regarded  as  of  any  wide  ex- 
tent, as  follows: — 

Tennyson,     Thadkeray,     Orote,        McCulloeh, 
Carlyle,  Bulwer,  Maoaulay,  Hamilton, 

Dlcken^         Aliaon,  J.  8.  Milt   farraday. 

"*  Thto  Itot  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  pre- 
sented in  the  same  field  five<and-thlrty  years  slnoe^ 
and  ite  dlfforenee  in  weight  to  still  greater  in  sumber, 
Scott,  the  novoltot  and  poet,  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  counterpoise  of  much  more  than  any  one  of 
tbe  wrltexB  of  fiction  In  thto  Itot  Byron,  Moon, 
Bogets,  and  Campbell  ei^oyed  a  degree  of  reputation 
far  exceeding  that  of  Tennyson.  Wellington,  the  his- 
torian of  hto  own  campaigns,  would  much  outweigh 
any  of  the  historians.  Malthns  and  Blcardo  were 
founders  of  a  school  that  has  greatly  Influenced  Che 
policy  of  tbe  world,  whereas  McCiiUoch  and  Mill  are 
but  dtodplea  i^that  schooL  Dalton,  Davy,  and  Wd- 
laaton  will  probably  occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  his- 
tory of  sdenoe  than  Sir  Michael  Farraday,  large  even 
as  may  bo  that  assigned  to  him. 

«  Extraordinary  as  to  the  extotence  of  such  a  state  or 
things  in  a  country  claiming  so  much  to  abound  In 
wealth,  it  to  yet  more  extraordinary  that  we  look 
around  In  vain  to  see  who  are  to  replace  even  theae 


•  Ifartk  BrHkk  RtTJfw.Jiaj,  18BI.       _  t  &«•  Bkwkwood'i  MmuW.  Sept  lUS.  art. "  Scotland  iIiim  tb«  UbImi." 
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wboi  age  or  death  shall  withdraw  them  fttmi  the 
Btarary  world.  Of  all  here  named,  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
tile  only  one  that  haa  risen  to  repatatlon  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  he  is  no  longer  yoong ;  and  even  he 
•eeks  abroad  that  reward  for  his  efforts  which  is 
denied  to  him  by  the  *  cheap  labor*  system  at 
home.  Of  the  otbere,  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  hare 
been  fbr  thirty  years  before  the  world,  and,' in  the 
natoral  coarse  of  things,  some  of  them  mnst  dis- 
appear fh>m  the  stage  of  anthorship,  if  not  of  life. 
If  we  seek  their  suoceesors  am<mg  the  writere  for 
the  weekly  or  montly  Journals,  we  shall  certainly 
fall  to  find  them.  Looking  to  the  Reviews,  we  find 
oorselves  forced  to  agree  with  the  English  Jonmallst 
who  informs  his  readers  that  '  it  is  said,  and  with 
apparent  Justice,  that  the  quarterlies  are  not  as  good  as 
tbej  were.*  JTrom  year  to  year  they  have  less  the 
appearance  of  beitag  the  production  of  men  who 
looked  to  any  thing  beyond  mere  pecuniary  com< 
pensatlon  for  their  labor.  In  reading  them,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  agree  with  the  rerlewer, 
who  regrets  to  see  that  the  centralization  which  is 
hastening  the  decline  of  the  Scottish  universities  is 
^ending  to  cause  the  mind  of  the  whole  youth  of 
Bcotland  to  be 

**  *  Cast  in  the  mould  of  English  universities,  instl- 
tntions  which,  from  their  very  completeness,  exer- 
cise on  eeoond-rate  minds  an  influence  unflivorable 
to  originality  and  power  of  thought*— iTorlA  British, 
Beviewy  May  1358. 

**  Their  pupils  are,  as  he  says,  struck  *with  one 
mental  die,*  than  which  nothing  can  be  lees  fkvorable 
to  literary  or  sdentiflo  development** 

Like  most  men  who  ride  a  hobbj  Mr. 
Carey  makes  his  nag  centralization  cany 
too  heavy  a  load,  and  it  breaks  down  un- 
der the  weight  of  argument  he  imposes 
upon  it  Where  there  is  free  intercourse 
between  nations,  centralization  becomes  a 
necessity,  and,  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a 
blessing ;  there  is  but  one  way  to  prevent 
it,  and  that  is  by  non-intercourse.  The 
centralizing  influences  of  England,  which 
are  felt  so  balefully  all  over  India,  have  not 
yet  been  perceived  by  the  Japanese ;  but 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  too 
will  begin  to  understand  that  they  are  in 
the  circle  of  a  maelstrom  of  which  Jeddo 
is  not '  the  centre.  It  remains  for  us 
United  Statesers  to  determine  whether 
this  great  absorbing  centre  shall  be  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  London,  Paris,  New-York, 
St  Louis  or  San  Francisco.  At  present  it 
is  divided  between  London  and  Paris. 
London  is  the  intellectual  and  financial 
centre,  and  Paris  is  the  centre  of  art  and 
fashion.  There  is  no  reason  why  New- 
Tork,  or  some  other  American  city,  should 
not  become  the  great  centre  of  finance, 
fashion,  literature  and  art,  but  a  good 
many  why  it  should.  An^,  in  fact,  such 
a  destiny  can  only  be  delayed,  and  not 
prevented  by  unwise  legidation.  The 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter  will  hard- 
ly be  questioned,  and  wherever  the  mind 
of  the  world  centres  itself^  there  all  the 
material  interests  are  sore  to  follow.  We 


have,  thus  far,  in  spite  of  our  splendid 
opportunities,  prevented  the  United  States 
from  becoming  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  universe,  by  perversely  violating  the 
great  law  of  national  and  individual  pros- 
perity, which  gives  to  every  producer  the 
right  to  control  the  productions  of  his  own 
labor.  We  deny  to  the  foreigner  the  right 
of  property  on  our  own  soil,  in  his  intel- 
lectual productions,  whereby  we  inflict  as 
great  an  injury  on  our  own  literary  pro- 
aucers,  as  we  should  upon  our  manufac- 
turers of  calicoes,  if  we  permitted  an  in- 
discriminate robbery  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  of  the  same  kind.  The  cases 
are  precisely  analogous.  But,  hitherto  the 
full  effects  of  this  evil  have  not  been  felt, 
because  the  duty  on  foreign  books  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  though  a  very  limited 
one,  acted  as  a  protection  to  the  native 
literary  producer.  But  this  small  pro- 
tection is  now  about  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  literary  interests  of  the 
nation  must  inevitably  follow  unless  we 
have  the  counteracting  effects  of  copy- 
right to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Carey  very  consistently  attacks  the 
pindple  of  copy-right  in  all  its  bearings : 
he  not  only  argues  against  international 
copv-right,  but  all  copy-right ;  and  if  some 
of  his  arguments  are  not  very  forcible, 
we*  are  bound  to  concede  to  them  the 
merit  of  great  originality.  We  must  also 
give  him  the  praise  of  discarding  that 
mean  and  despicable  argument  against 
copy-right,  which  many  of  its  opponents 
have  so  industriously  exploited,  tnat  act- 
ing justly  would  prove  too  costly.  These 
sentiments  are  most  creditable  to  Mr. 
Carey,  although  we  regret  to  notice  that 
he  bsensibly  falls  into  the  line  of  argument 
which  he  denounces  in  another  part  of 
his  book. 

**  Evil  may  not  be  done  thae%ood  may  come  of  it,  nor 
may  we  steal  an  author's  brains  that  our  people  may  be 
cheaply  taught  To  admit  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means,  would  be  to  adopt  the  line  of  argument  so  often 
used  by  English  speakers,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
when  they  defend  the  poisoning  of  the  Chinese  people 
by  means  of  opium  introduced  in  deilance  ck  their 
government,  because  it  ftimiahes  revenue  to  India;  or 
that  which  teaches  that  Canada  should  be  retained  as  a 
British  colony,  because  of  the  £u:i11ty  it  aflbrds  for 
the  violation  of  our  laws  ;  or  that  which  would  have 
us  regard  smugglers,  in  general,  as  the  great  reibrm- 
ers  of  the  age.  We  stand  in  need  of  no  such  uwrallty 
as  this.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  wtiat  we  want ;  but 
evMi  were  it  otherwise,  our  motto  hero,  and  every 
where,  should  be  the  old'  French  one :  **  Fais  oe  gus 
doj/t  advienne  ^w^joouira"— Act  Justly,  and  leave 
the  result  to  Providence.  Before  acting,  however,  wo 
ahould  determine  on  which  side  Justice  lie&  Unleas 
I  am  greatly  in  error,  it  is  not  on  the  side  of  inter- 
national oopy-right"^ 

Mr.  Carey  states  his  argument  against 
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oopy-right  after  the  following  fashion, 
which  is  not  original  with  him,  except  in 
the  manner  of  expressing  it 

"  For  what  then  to  enpf-riffat  glren  ?    For  the 
dotblng  in  whieli  tiie  bodj  Is  [iro(lncc<I  to  the  world. 
ExADiine  Mr.  MftCMilay's  UiaAory  </  England^  Mid 
joo  will  And  tliat  the  body  is  eompoaed  of  wiiAt  to 
eominon  propertj.  Not  only  bsve  the  ftets  been  re- 
oofded  by  others,  but  the  Ideas,  too,  are  derlyeil  flrom 
the  works  of  men  who  have  lab(ire<I  for  the  world  wlth- 
oot  receiving,  and  fireqnently  without  the  expectation 
of  receiving,  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  their 
laboia^     Mr.  Macaulay  has  road  much  and  carefully, 
aad  he  bas  thus  been  enablctl  to  acquire  great  skill  in 
arranging  and  clothing  his  flicts;buttbe  readers  of 
hb  books  will  And  in  them  no  contribution  to  positive 
knowleilge.    The  works  of  men  who  make  contrlbu- 
tloits  of  that  kiml  are  necessarily  controversial  and  dis- 
tasteful to  the  reaiicr;  for  which  reason  they  find  few 
resders,  and  never  pay  their  authors.     Turn,  now,  to 
onr  own  authors,  Presoott  and  Bancroft,  who  have 
fhnifsfie<*  ns  with  historical  works  of  so  great  excel- 
lenoe,  and  yon  will  find  a  state  of  things  precisely  sim- 
ilar.    They  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of  materials 
cot  of  the  common  stock,  in  which  yon,  and  I,  and 
sll  of  09  have  an  interest;  and  those  materials  they 
bare  so  reclothod  as  to  render  them  attractive  of  pur- 
chasers :  but  this  is  all  they  have  done.     Look  to  Mr. 
Webster^s  works,  and  yon  will  find  it  the  sameu     He 
was  a  great  reader.  Ho  studleil  the  Constitution  earo- 
Iblly,  with  a  view  to  understand  what  where  the 
views  of  its  authors,  and  those  views  he  reproduced 
In  a  different  and  more  attractive  clotliing,  and  there 
hto  work  ended.     He  never  pretended,  as  I  think,  to 
fhmtsh  the  world  with  any  new  Ideas ;  and,  if  be  had 
done  Nt,  be  could  have  claimc«l  no  property  in  tliem. 
Few  now  read  the  heavy  volumes  containing  the 
speeches  of  Fox  and  Pitt    They  did  nothing  but  re- 
produce ideas  that  were  oommon  property,  in  such 
clotliing  as  answered  the  purposes  of  the  moment 
Sir  Rol>ert  Peel  did  the  same.  The  world  would  now 
be  Just  as  wise  had  he  never  lived,  for  he  made  no 
contribution  to  tlie  general  stock  of  knowle<)ge.    The 
great  work  of  Chancellor  Kent  {^  to  use  the  words  of 
Judge  StiHy,  but  a  new  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  old  material^  In  which  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  author  in  the  selection  and  exposition, 
and  arenrate  use  of  the  materials,  constitute  the  basis 
of  lih  reputation,  as  well  as  of  bis  copy-right      The 
world  at  large  Is  the  owner  c^  all  the  fiicts  that  have 
been  cullecte«l,  and  of  all  the  Ideas  that  have  been  de- 
duced fViuii  them,  and  its  right  In  them  is  precisely 
the  same  that  tbe  planter  has  in  the  bale  of  cotton 
that  has  been  ralMtl  on  his  plantation ;  and  the  course 
of  pmci'cding  uf  both  has,  thus  far,  been  precisely 
rimilar ;  whence  I  am  induceil  to  infer  that.  In  both 
eases,  right  has  been  done.    When  the  planter  hands 
bto  cotton  to  the  spinner  and  the  weaver,  he  does  not 
lay,  *  Take  this  and  convert  it  into  cloth,  and  keep 
tbe  chHli  ;*  bnt  he  does  say, '  9|»ln  and  weave  this 
cotton,  and  for  so  dolrg  yon  shall  have  sncb  interest 
lnthceU>(h  as  will  give  you  a  fair  compensation  for 
yoor  lalior  and  skill,  but,  when  that  shall  have  been 
paid,  the  *Mh  wtU  be  min^J'    Tliis  latter  is  precisely 
what  siidety,  the  owner  of  facts  and  idea%  says  to  tbe 
author :  *  Take  these  raw  materials  that  have  been 
crtllcctcL  put  them  together,  and  clothe  them  after 
yimr  own  (hshlon,  and  for  a  given  time  we  will  agree 
that  nob(«1y  else  shall  present  them  In  the  same  iirem. 
Daring  that  time  yoa  may  exhibit  tbem  for  yoor 
own  pn»flt  but  at  Uie  end  of  that  period  the  clotblng 
will  become  c<nnmon  property,  as  the  body  now  ]b. 
It  to  to  the  eontrlbntions  of  your  predecessors  to  our 


eommon  sto^  that  yoa  are  ladebtetl  for  the  power  to 
make  yonr  book,  and  we  require  you.  In  year  torn,  to 
contribute  towards  tlie  augmentation  of  the  stook 
thst  to  to  bo  used  by  yonr  i ucccasora.^  Thto  to  Justice, 
and  to  grant  more  than  this  would  be  Ir^ustice. 

**  Let  us  turn  now,  for  a  moment  to  the  produeen 
of  works  of  fletlon.  Bir  Walter  Seott  had  oareAiUy 
studied  Scottish  and  border  history,  and  thnt  had 
fllle<l  his  mind  with  Cscts  preserved,  and  ideas  pro- 
duced by  others,  which  he  reproduced  in  a  diflbrent 
fiirm.  He  made  no  contribution  to  knowledge.  So, 
t(X),  with  our  own  very  successful  Washington  Irving. 
He  drew  largely  upon  the  oommon  stock  of  Ideas, 
and  dressed  them  np  In  a  new,  and  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  attractive  ft»rm.  So,  again,  with  Mr. 
Dickons.  Bead  hto  Bleak  /Tbtiee,  and  yon  will  find 
tliat  he  has  been  a  most  carefhl  observer  of  men  and 
tilings  and  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  collect  a  great 
number  of  facts  that  he  has  dressed  up  In  different 
forms,  but  that  to  all  he  has  done.  Ho  to  in  the  oon- 
dltion  of  a  man  who  had  entered  a  large  garden,  and 
ooUeoted  a  variety  of  the  most  beantifol  flowers  grow- 
ing therein,  of  which  he  had  made  a  fine  bouquet 
The  owner  of  the  garden  would  naturally  say  to  him: 
'The  flowers  are  mine,  but  the  arrangement  toyouiSb 
Tou  cannot  keep  the  bouquet,  but  you  may  smell  it 
or  show  It  for  your  own  profit  for  an  hour  or  two, 
bnt  then  it  must  come  to  me.  If  you  preftr  it  I  sm 
willing  to  pay  yon  tar  your  services,  giving  yon  a  fUr 
compensation  for  your  time  and  taste.*  Thto  to  ex- 
actly what  Bodoty  says  to  Mr.  Dickens,  who  makes 
such  beautifbl  literary  bouquets.  What  to  right  in 
the  indtvidnal,  cannot  be  wrong  In  the  mass  of  indl- 
yiduato  of  which  society  to  composed.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  objects  to  this,  Instotlng  that  he  to  owner 
of  tbe  bouquet  Itself,  although  be  bas  paid  no  wages  to 
the  man  who  raised  the  flowera  Were  ho  saked  to 
do  BO,  be  would,  as  I  will  show  la  another  letter,  re- 
gard It  as  leading  to  great  ii^nstlee. 

The  error  of  ^fr.  Carey  is  in  supposing 
that  the  copy-right  is  granted  for  the  ideas 
and  facts  contained  in  a  book,  instead  of 
the  "  clothing,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  which 
they  are  embodied.  No  book  contains 
any  thing  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, which  any  man  may  not  use  for  his 
own  benefit.  Any  body  may  collate  eyeiy 
essentia]  fact  contained  in  ^^Bancroft4 
History"  or  "Kent's  Commentaries,'' 
make  a  book  of  them,  using  his  own  style 
of  expression,  and  obtain  a  copy- right  for 
them.  The  author  of  a  book  enjoys  no 
monopoly,  such  as  the  owner  of  a  field 
of  wheat  does ;  every  body  may  use  it, 
profit  hj  it,  improve  upon  it,  and  repro- 
duce it  in  another  shape  in  spite  of  him. 
But  the  owner  of  the  wheat  retains  for 
ever  and  to  all  time,  absolute  control  and 
monopoly  over  his  property.  Mr.  Carey 
says  that  the  authors  of  books  do  nothing 
more  than  make  use  of  ideas  which  are 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  owner- 
ship in  the  form  in  which  they  present 
them  to  the  world.  But,  it  is  the  form 
only  which  they  claim  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in,  and,  unless  that  right  be  grant- 
ed to  them,  the  ideas  themselves,  and  the 
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&cts  of  history  will  never  be  collected  to- 
gether in  a  m&nner  arailable  to  the  world. 
If  you  kill  the  goose,  it  will  lay  no  more 
golden  eggs ;  and,  if  you  take  from  the 
author  the  means  of  living  by  his  labor, 
his  labor  must  cease,  and  the  tribe  of 
authors  must  become  extinct. 

Another  of  Mr.  Carey's  arguments 
against  the  right  of  an  author  to  his  own 
productions  is,  we  believe,  original  with 
himself;  at  least  we  have  never  seen  it 
urged  in  the  copy-right  controversy.  Bo- 
cause  Leibnitz.  Desotrtes,  Newton,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Bowditch  were  not  enriched 
by  their  beneficent  scientific  labors,  he 
would  deny  the  right  of  such  triflers  as 
Irving,  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Cooper  to  the 
remuneration  for  their  writings  which  the 
world  has  been  so  happy  to  make  them 
in  return  for  the  pleasure  which  they  have 
afforded.  Mr.  Carey  insists  that  the 
agriculturist  shall  not  be  paid  for  his 
pears  and  pomegranates,  because  another 
agriculturist  has  failed  to  make  a  fortune 
out  of  a  potato-field.  The  force  of  this 
reasoning  we  have  not  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate. But,  Mr.  Carey  shall  himself  state 
his  own  case: 

"  The  whole  tendenej  of  tho  exlstiog  STStem  is  to 
give  the  largest  reward  to  those  wboee  labors  are 
lightest,  and  the  smallest  to  tboee  whose  labors  are 
most  severe ;  and  every  extension  of  It  most  neces- 
sarily look  in  that  direction.  The  UytAerie%  qfParU 
were  a  fbrtuue  to  Engene  Sae,  and  Unde  7V>m> 
Cabin  has  been  one  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  Byron  bad  2,000 
guineas  for  a  Tolame  of  Childe  ffaroUl,  and  Moore 
8,000  for  his  Laila  Booth ;  and  yet  a  single  year 
ahonld  have  more  than  snfBced  for  the  production  of 
any  one  of  them.  Under  a  system  of  international 
copy -right,  Dumas,  already  so  largely  paid,  would  be 
protected,  whereaa  Thierry,  who  eacrifloed  bis  sight 
to  the  gratification  of  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  would 
not  Humboldt,  the  philosopher  par  eiKceUenoe  of 
the  age,  would  not,  because  he  fnmishea  his  readers 
with  things,  and  not  with  words  alone.  Of  the  books 
that  record  his  observations  on  this  continent,  but  a 
part  has,  I  believe,  been  tnmaUUed  Into  En^ii^  and 
of  these  but  a  small  portion  has  been  published  in  this 
country,  although  to  bo  had  without  claim  for  copy- 
right In  England  their  sale  has  been  small,  and  can 
have  done  little  more  than  pay  the  coat  of  tranalatkm 
and  publicaUon.  Uad  it  been  required  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  translation,  but  a  email  part  of  even 
those  which  have  been  translated  would  probably 
have  ever  seen  the  light  in  any  but  the  language  ot 
the  author.  This  great  man  inherited  a  handsome 
property,  which  he  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  what  has  been  bis  pecuniary  reward 
may  bo  seen  in  the  following  statement  derived  fh>m 
an  address  recently  delivered  in  New-Tork:— 

•**  There  are  now  living  in  Europe  two  yerydis- 
tinguii^ed  men,  barons,  both  veir  eminent  in  their 
line,  both  known  to  tho  whole  civilized  world;  one 
is  Baron  Bothschlld,  and  the  other  Baron  Uumboldt; 
one  distinguished  for  the  aecumulati<m  of  wealth,  the 
other  for  Uie  accumulation  of  knowledge.  What  are 
the  poeeeflsions of  thephilosopher f  Why, sir,  I  heard 
a  gentleman  whom  1  have  seen  here  this  afternoon, 
eay  that,  on  a  recent  rlait  to  Europe,  be  paid  his  re- 


spects to  that  distinguished  philosopher,  and  was  adn 
mitted  to  an  audience.  He  found  nlm,  at  the  age  of 
84  years,  treAt  and  vigorous,  in  a  small  romn,  mcely 
sanded,  with  a  large  deal  table  uncovered  in  the 
midst  of  that  room,  containing  bis  books  and  writing 
apparatus.  At^oining  this,  was  a  small  bed-room,  in 
which  he  slept  Here  this  eminent  philosonbcr  re- 
ceived a  visitor  fWim  the  United  Statea  He  con- 
Tersed  with  him ;  he  spoke  of  his  works.  *  My  workV 
said  he,  *yoa  will  find  In  the  adjoining  library,  but  I 
am  too  poor  to  own  a  copy  of  Uiem.  I  hare  not  the 
means  to  buy  a  ftill  copy  of  my  own  worka.^  ** 

**  After  having  fhmishedto  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
duce books  more  of  the  material  of  which  books  are 
composed  than  has  ever  been  famished  by  any  other 
man,  this  illustrious  man  finds  himeeU^  at  the  close  of 
life,  altogether  dependent  on  the  boun^  of  the  Prua- 
sian  government,  which  allows  htm,  aa  I  beard,  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  what  manner, 
now,  would  Humboldt  be  benefited  by  international 
copy-right?  I  know  of  none ;  but  it  is  very  plain  to 
see  that  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Band, 
might  derive  itoxn  it  a  largo  revenue.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  view,  I  would  ask  you  to  review  tbe 
names  of  the  iwrsons  who  urge  most  anxiously  the 
change  of  system  that  is  now  proposed,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  in  it  the  name  of  a  single  man  who  has  done 
any  thing  to  extend  the  domain  of  knowledge.  I  think 
you  will  not  Next  look,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  in 
it  the  names  <^  those  who  ftimish  the  world  with  new 
fbrms  of  old  ideas,  and  are  largely  paid  for  so  doing. 
The  most  active  advocate  of  international  copy-right 
Is  Mr.  Dickens,  who  is  said  to  realize  $50,000  per 
annum  for  the  sale  of  works  wboee  composition  is 
little  more  than  amusement  for  his  leisure  hours. 
In  this  country,  the  only  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  restrict  the  right  of  trandatiou  is  In  a  suit 
now  before  the  courts,  for  compensation  for  tbe 
privilege  of  converting  into  German  a  work  that  has 
yielded  the  laiigert  compensation  that  the  world  baa 
yet  known  for  tbe  same  quantity  of  literary  labor. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  regard  to  the  interests 
of  science  requires  that  we  should  protect  and  enlarge 
tbe  rights  of  authors;  but  does  science  make  any 
such  claim  for  herself?  I  doubt  it  Men  who  make 
additions  to  science  know  well  that  they  have,  and 
can  have,  no  rights  whatever.  Cuvler  died  very 
poor,  and  all  the  copy-right  that  could  have  been 
given  to  him  or  Humb<rfdt  would  not  have  enriched 
either  of  them.  Laplace  knew  well  that  bis  great 
work  could  jrield  him  nothing.  Our  own  Bowditch 
translated  it  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  left  by  bis  will 
tbe  means  required  for  its  publication.  Tbe  gentle- 
men who  advocate  the  interests  of  science  are  literary 
men,  who  use  the  fkcts  and  ideas  ftami»hed  by  scien- 
tific men,  paying  nothing  for  their  use.  Now,  litera- 
ture is  a  most  honorsble  profession,  and  tbe  gentlemen 
engaged  In  it  are  entitled  not  only  to  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  their  fellow-men,  but  also  to  the 
protection  of  the  law;  but  in  granting  it,  the  l^;l8lar 
tor  is  bound  to  recollect,  that  Justice  to  the  men  who 
furnish  the  raw  materials  of  the  books,  and  Justice  to 
tbe  community  that  owns  those  raw  materials,  re- 
quire that  protection  diall  not,  either  in  point  of  space 
or  tim<),  bo  greater  than  is  required  for  giving  the 
producer  of  books  a  fbll  and  fldr  compeusatton  for 
hisUbor.'' 

We  may  as  well  remark,  en  passant^ 
that  the  ahsurd  story  about  Humboldt  is 
all  trash ;  his  works  intended  for  popular 
reading  have  been  very  popular,  and  h^ 
has  reaped  great  profits  from  them,  and 
he  is  about  the  most  independent  author 
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m  existence,  so  far  as  his  pecuniary  cii^ 
camstanoes  are  concerned. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Carey  against 
international  copy-right  is  not  yery  clear- 
ly stated,  but  the  fear  of  oentndization 
is  the  pervading  thought  in  his  mind 
while  discussing  the  subject.  He  con- 
tends that : 

"  England  Is  tui  becoming  one  great  flfaop^  and 

tfadera  hare,  in  general,  neither  time  nor  dtoposition 

to  coltirate  literatore.     The  little  proprietors  dls- 

sfipear,  and  the  day  laborers  who  snooeed  them  can 

neither  educate  their  children  nor  porchase  bookiL 

Tbe  great  proprietor  is  an  absentee,  and  he  has  little 

time  f<v  eltfaer  literature  or  sdenee.    From  year  to 

year  tfae  popatatlon  of  the  kingdom  becomes  more 

and  more  dirided  Into  two  great  daasea;  the  very 

poor,  with  whom  food  and  raiment  reqalre  ^1  the 

procccda  of  labor,  and  the  very  rich  who  prosper  by 

the  eboap  labor  system,  and  therefore  eschew  the 

study  of  prlttdplesL    With  the  one  daa^  hooka  are 

an  unattainable  lozory,  while  with  the  other  the 

abaenoe  of  letsoie  prevents  the  growth  of  desire  to 

porchaae  theoL     The  sale  is,  therefore,  small;  and 

henco  lt*l8  that  aathors  are  badly  paid.    In  strong 

oootnst  with  the  limited  sale  of  English  books  at 

borne,  la  the  great  extent  of  sale  here,  as  shown  in  the 

following  fkcts:  Of  the  oetaro  edltton  of  the  Modem 

Britiab  Easaylsts,  there  have  been  sold  in  five  years 

no  leas  than  60,000  volnmea    Of  Macaolay's  Mlseel- 

laniea,  8  Tola.  12mo.,  the  sale  has  amounted  to  60,000 

volnmea.    Of  Miss  Agailsr*s  wrltingB,  the  sale.  In  two 

years,    has   been   100,000   Tolamea.     Of  Murray's 

Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  more  than  50,000  vol- 

ames  hare  been  sold,  and  of  McColloch^  Commercial 

Dictionary,  10,000  yolames.    Of  Alexander  Smith'a 

Poema,  the  sale,  in  a  few  months,  has  reached  10,000 

oopiea.     The  sales  of  Mr.  Tbackersy^s  works  haa 

been  quadruple  that  of  England,  and  that  of  tlte  works 

of  Mr.  Dickena  oonnts  almost  by  millions  of  volumes. 

Of  Bleak  House,  in  all  its  various  forms— in  newt* 

papers,  magazines^  and  volumea-^t   has  already 

amounted  to  several  bandred  thousands  of  copies 

Of  Balwer*s  last  novel,  since  it  was  completed,  the 

sale  baa,  I  am  told,  exceeded  SS^OOa     Of  Thlers's 

Fren<^  Bevdntion  and  Consulate,  there  have  been 

sold  38,000,  and  of  Muntagu*s  edition  of  Lord  Baoon^a 

worka  4,000  copies. 

**  If  the  sales  of  books  were  as  great  in  England  as 
tbey  are  here,  English  aathors  would  be  abundantly 
pakL  In  reply  it  will  be  said  their  works  are  cheap 
here  because  we  pay  no  copy-righL  For  tlie  pig- 
ment of  the  authors,  however,  a  very  small  sum 
woold  be  required,  if  the  whole  people  of  England 
could  afford,  as  they  should  be  able  to  do^  to  purchase 
books.  A  contribution  of  a  shilling  per  head  would 
give,  as  has  been  shown,  a  sum  of  almost  eight  millions 
of  dollar^  suffldent  to  pay  to  fifteen  bandred  salaries 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  onr  secretaries  of  State. 
CentxalizatloD,  however,  destroys  the  market  for 
booka,  and  the  sale  is,  therefore,  small ;  and  tbe  few 
sneeeasflil  writers  owe  their  fortunes  to  the  collection 
(/  large  contributions  made  among  a  small  number 
of  readers;  while  tbe  mass  of  auUiors  live  on,  as  did 
poor  Tom  Hood,  flrom  day  to  day,  with  scarcely  a 
hope  of  Improvement  In  their  condition," 

And,  therefore,  because  England  docs 
not  sufficiently  reward  her  authors,  and 
because  we  read  their  books  more  than 


their  own  countrymen  do^  are  wo  absolved 
from  all  necessity  of  paymg  them  for  the 
use  of  their  property.  This  is  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Carey's  argument,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  master  it 

We  regret  very  much  that  he  leaves 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  out  of  his  play  of 
Hamlet ;  for,  after  all,  the  main  question 
is  untouched  in  his  letters,  and  that  as- 
pect of  the  subject  which  bears  the  most 
important  feature  for  us,  he  does  not 
present  to  us.  What  is  the  l^itimate 
effect  of  the  competition  now  waged  be- 
tween our  own  authors,  and  the  unpaid 
authors  of  Europe  ?  If  the '-  cheap  labor  " 
of  England  has  such  a  deadly  influence 
upon  our  manufacturing  prosperity  as 
Mr.  Carey  contends,  what  must  be  the 
effects  of  the  unpaid  labor  with  which  our 
literary  men  are  brought  in  direct  com- 
petition ?  They  are  well  known ;  and 
Mr.  Carey  himself  exhibits  them  in  a  very 
startling  manner  in  the  statistics  he  fur- 
nishes of  the  republication  in  this  country 
of  foreign  books,  all  of  which  might  as 
well  have  been  produced  here.  But,  the 
great  evil  of  our  being  dependent,  and 
mental  vassals  of  England,  is  not  so  much 
that  it  transfers  the  laboi'  market  from 
this  country  to  Europe,  and  confers  the 
reputation  upon  foreigners  which  our  own 
people  might  enjoy;  but  it  places  the 
whole  mind  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  and  ^rmeates  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  our  people,  with  thoughts, 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  aspirations  foreign 
to  our  true  interests  and  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  American 
ideas  and  democratic  sympathies.  No 
better  argument  could  be  brought  forward 
to  sustain  the  claims  of  international 
copy-right  than  the  formidable  display 
which  Mr.  Carey  makes  of  the  statistics 
of  original  publications  in  this  country, 
intended  by  him  to  serve  as  a  proof  that 
no  protection  is  needed  by  our  authors. 

"  Every  body  mutt  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
every  body  mutt  therefore  liave  books ;  and  to  this 
nnivtfsallty  of  demand  it  is  due  that  the  ssle  of  those 
required  for  early  education  is  so  immense.  Of  the 
works  of  Peter  Parley  it  counts  by  millions ;  but  If 
we  take  his  three  historical  booka  (price  75  cents  each) 
alone,  we  find  that  it  amounts  to  between  half  a  mil- 
lion and  a  million  of  volnmea  Of  Goodrich's  United 
Btatea  It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  mUlion.  Of  Morse's 
Geography  and  Atlas  (50  cents)  the  sale  is  said  to  be 
no  leas  than  70,000  per  annuno.  Of  Abbot's  histories, 
the  sale  la  nid  to  have  already  been  more  than 
400,000,  while  of  Emerson's  ArithmeUo  and  Reader  it 
counts  almost  by  mllliona  Of  Mitchell's  several 
geographies  it  is  400,000  a  year. 

**  In  other  branches  of  education  the  same  state  of 
things  la  seen  to  exist  Of  the  Boston  Academy'to 
Collection  of  Sacred  Mnslo,  the  sale  haa  exceeded 
600,000,  and  the  aggregate  ssle  of  Ave  books  by  the 
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■une  Aathor  bu  probaMj  esoeedcd  a  milUoii,  ud  Um 
price  of  these  it  a  dollar  pw  Tcdame. 

^  All  these  make,  of  oonru,  demand  for  books,  and 
hence  it  ii  that  the  sale  of  Anthon's  series  of  dasslos 
(averaging  $1)  amoants,  as  I  am  told,  to  oertainlj  not 
Ions  than  60,000  volumes  per  annum,  while  ik  the 
Claasieal  Dictionary  ci  the  same  author  ($4)  not 
less  than  80,000  have  been  sold.  Of  Liddell  and 
ScoU's  Greek  Lexicon  ($5,)  edited  by  Prot  Drisler, 
the  EAle  has  been  not  loss  than  25,000,  and  probably 
much  larger.  Of  Webster's  4to.  DicHonary  ($6)  It 
lias  been,  I  am  assured,  60,000,  and  perhaps  even 
So,(>00 ;  and  of  the  rojal  8va  one  ($8  50X  2&0,00a  Of 
Bolmar's  French  school  books  not  lest  than  100,000 
volumes  have  been  sokL  The  number  of  books  used 
in  the  higher  schools— text-books  in  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  science,  is  exceed- 
ingly great,  and  it  would  be  essy  to  produce  num- 
bers ci  which  the  sale  is  tvova  five  to  ten  thousand  per 
anntmi ;  but  to  do  so  would  occupy  too  much  apaoe, 
and  I  must  content  myself  with  the  few  fects  already 
given  in  regard  to  this  department  of  literature.*^  .  . 

"Of  all  American  authors,  thoee  of  school-books 
excepted,  there  is  no  one  of  whose  books  so  many 
have  been  circulated  ss  those  of  Mr.  Irving.  Prior  to 
the  publication  <3t  the  edition  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  the  sale  had  amounted  to  some  hundreds  ot 
thousands;  and  yet  of  that  edition,  selling  at  $1 25 
per  volume,  it  has  already  amounted  to  144,000  vols. 
Of  UncU  Tom,  the  sale  has  amounted  to  295,000  copies, 
partly  in  one,  and  partly  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
total  number  of  volumes  amounts  probably  to  about 
450,000. 

rrietptrvol,     Vsluwut, 

Of  the  two  works  of  Miss  Warner, 

Queechy,  and  the  Wldtf,  Wide 

World,  the  price  and  sale  have 

been $    88    104,000 

Fern  Leaves,  by  Fanny  Fern,  in  slz 

months 1  95     45,000 

Beveries  of  a  Bachelor,  and  other 

books,  by  Ik  Marvel  ...  1  95  70,000 
Alderbrook,  by  Fanny  Forester,  8 

vol& 60     88,000 

Nortbup's  Twelve  Yean  a  Slara  .  1  00  20,000 
Novels  of  Mrs.  Ilents,  in  three  yean  68     98,000 

M^or  Jones's  Oonrtsbip  and  Travela  50     81,000 

Salad  for  the  Solitary,  by  a  new  au- 
thor, in  five  months  .  .  .  1  25  6,000 
Headley*s  Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
shals, Washington  and  bis  Oene- 

rals,  and  other  works        .       .  1  26    200,000 

8tephens*s  Travels  in  Egypt  and 

Oreece 87     80,000 

Stephens^  Travels  in  Yucatan  and 

Central  America       ...  2  00     60,000 

Kendairs  ExpediUon  to  Santa  Fe  .  1  25  40,000 
Lynches  Expedition  to  the  Dead 

8ea,8va 8  00     15,000 

I>itto       Ditto  12ma  1  26       6,000 

Western  Scenes  .  2  00     14,000 

Young's  Science  of  Government  1  00     12,000 

Seward's    Life  of    John    Qninoy 

Adams 1  00     80^000 

Froet's   Pictorial   History   of    the 

World,  8  vols.  2  50     66,000 

Sparks'a  American  Biography,  25 

▼ola  75    100,000 

Encyclopasdia  Americana,  14  vols.  2  00  280,000 
Oriswold's  Poets  and  Prose  Wiiten 

orAmerioa,8vols.  ...  8  00  21,000 
Barnes*  notes  on  the  Ooq>els,  Efria- 

tK&cllvois.       ...  75    800,000 
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JPrid  JUT  99i.     FaAisM. 

AIken*B  Christian  Minstrel,  In  two 
yean 

Alexander  on  the  Psalms,  8  vols. 

Bulst*B  Flower  Qarden  Directory 

Cole  on  Fruit  Trees 
**     Diaeases  of  Domestic  Animals 

Downing*s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
Bural  Essays 
Landscape  Qardeoing    . 
Cottage  Residences 
**         Country  Homes     . 

Mahan*b  dvW  Engineering 

Leslie's  Cookery  and  Receipt-books 

Quyot's  Lectures  on  Earth  and  Man 

Wood  and  BaeheV  Medical  Dispen- 
satory     

Dunglison's  Medical  writings,  In  all 
WvohL 8  50     60,000 

Pancoasfs  Snigery,  4ta  .  .      10  00       4,000 

Bayer.  Ricord,  and  Moreau*s  Sur- 
gical Works  (transUtions)    .       .      15  00       6,600 

Webster's  Works,  6  vols.     .       .  2  00     46.800 

Kent's  Commentaries,  4  vola.  8  88     84,000 

**Next  to  Chancellor  Kent's  work  comes  Greenleaf 
on  Evidence,  8  vola,  $16  50;  the  sale  of  which  has 
been  exceedingly  great,  but  what  has  been  ita  extent, 
I  cannot  say. 

••Of  BlatchftmTs  General  Statutes  of  New-York,  a 
local  work,  price  $4  50,  the  sale  has  been  8,000 ;  equal 
to  almost  80,000  of  a  similar  Work  tat  the  United 
Kingdom. 

**  How  great  is  the  sale  of  Judge  Story's  books  can 
be  Judged  only  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  copy-right  now 
yields,  and  for  yean  past  has  yielded,  more  than 
$8,000  per  annum.  Of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Prescott'e 
works  little  is  certainly  known,  but  it  cannot,  I  un- 
dentand,  have  been  less  than  160,000  volumes.  That 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  has  already  risen,  certainly, 
to  80,000  copies,  and  I  am  told  it  is  considerably  more ; 
and  yet  even  that  is  a  sale,  fbr  such  a  work,  entirely 
imprecedented. 

**0f  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Willis,  Curtis,  Sedgwick,  and  numerous  others,  the 
sale  is  exceedingly  great ;  but,  as  not  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  amount  can  be  offered,  I  must  leave 
It  to  yon  to  judge  of  it  by  comparison  with  those  of 
less  popular  authon  above  enuraented.  In  several 
ot  these  cases,  beautifhlly  illustrated  editions  have 
been  published,  of  which  large  numben  have  been 
sold.  Of  Mr.  Longfellow's  volume  there  have  been 
no  less  than  ten  editions.  These  various  facts  will 
probably  suffice  to  satisfy  you  that  this  country  pre- 
sents a  market  fbr  books  of  almost  every  description 
unparalleled  in  the  world.** 

If  such  a  gratifying  array  of  facts  can 
be  made  under  the  present  system,  what 
might  we  not  expcc^  if  our  native  authors 
were  not  brought  into  direct  competition 
with  the  pirated  works  of  foreigners,  and 
the  mental  demands  of  our  people  were 
answered  by  our  own  writers ! 

To  what  cAuse  must  we  attribute  the 
startling  facts,  that,  in  this  countir,  where 
the  taste  for  music  is  uniyersal,  where 
there  are  more  pianofortes  manufactured 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
where  musical  artists  receive  the  highest 
rewards,  we  cannot  boast  of  one  musical 
composer  of  eminence  ?  that  where,  next 
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to  iVanoe,  we  most  liberally  support  theatr 
tkal  establishments,  we  camiot  boast  of 
one  dramatic  author  ?  that  where  we  pa^ 
more  than  any  other  people  for  artistic 
finery,  we  can  boast  of  no  ornamental 
artists,  and  import  nearly  every  thing  that 
ministers  to  our  love  of  art  t  To  what 
cause  must  we,  or  can  we,  attribute  these 
anomalous  facts  but  to  the  want  of  a  law 
which  shall  secure  to  the  composer,  the 
omamentalist,  and  the  dramatist  a  right 
of  property  in  the  products  of  genius  and 
industry?  English  manufacturers  had 
the  shrewdness  to  see  that  while  they  en* 
joyed  the  privilege  of  robbing  French 
ar^ts  of  their  designs,  they  could  never 
have  a  class  of  designers  of  their  own,  and 
that  the  French  manufacturers  would 
always  excel  them  in  the  novelty  and 
elegance  of  their  ornamental  goods.  The 
English  government,  therefore,  gave  a 
oop^-right  to  French  artists  in  their 
designs  for  calico  patterns,  and  all 
other  ornamental  work,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in 
British  ornamental  manufactures ;  under 
the  healthful  influence  of  their  registry 
law,  their  manufacturing  interests  have 
continued  to  improve,  and  their  ornamental 
artists  to  increase.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  law  which  prevented  an  American 
citizen  from  owning  a  foreign  built  vesseL 
the  art  of  ship  building  has  flourished 
among  us  until  we  now  stand  at  the  head 


of  all  the  world  in  that  great  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry.  John  Ruskin, 
who  is  good  authority  on  such  a  subjecti 
pronounces  a  ship  the  most  beautiful  and 
no  blestof  all  the  works  of  man's  ingenuity ; 
and,  if  we  can  excel  all  the  world  in  the 
greatest  of  all  the  arts,  what  is  to  prevent 
our  attaining  to  equal  excellence  in  the 
lesser  arts  of  composing  operas,  writing 
dramas,  and  designing  calico  patterns  and 
paper  hangings  ?  If  we  can  build  our  own 
ships,  why  cannot  we  write  our  own  books? 
There  is  no  other  reason,  than  the  absence 
of  an  international  copy-right  to  protect 
our  intellectual  labors  from  the  destruo- 
tive  competition  of— not  cheap  labor,  but 
pirated  manufactures. 

When  we  commenced  writing  this  ar- 
ticle we  had  only  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  relation  to  the  duty  on  books ; 
we  find,  since,  that  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
free  of  duty  only  editions  printed  previous 
to  1830,  which,  of  course,  would  not  have 
the  disastrous  efiects  we  have  anticipated 
firom  an  entire  reduction  of  all  duties  on 
books  and  periodicals.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  too,  that  Mr.  Carey's  Letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Cooper  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  opposition  to  the  international 
cop^-right  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 


PUNS   AND    PUNSTERa 


TO  sneer  dovm  puns  is  quite  the  mode, 
nowadays.  Dr.  Johnson's  alliterative 
antithesis  between  the  punster  and  the 
pickpocket  is  in  every  one's  mouth.  Not 
only  serious  persons,  but  true  jovial  jokers 
join  in  the  onslaught  Whoever  lets  fall 
a  pun,  is  bound,  in  good  breeding,  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Dictionary-makers,  in  echo 
of  the  popular  voice,  define  a  pun  as  a 
"play  upon  words,"  "a  low  and  vulgar 
species  of  wit,"  &c. 

In  this  single  point,  writers  on  the  na- 
ture of  wit  and  humor  agree  as  far  as 
philosophers  ever  can.  Addison  abuses 
puns  roundly.  Hazlitt  damns  them  with 
faint  praise.  Campbell  begs  pardon  for 
descending  so  low  as  to  mention  them. 
And  even  Sydney  Smith,  in  some  youth- 
ful lectures,  must  needs  have  his  fling  at 
what  he  was  all  his  life  making.    That 


the  prince  of  modem  punsters  should 
affect  to  despise  his  subjects,  should  put 
weapons  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  com- 
pletely falsify  Swift's  saying,  "  that  they 
only  deride  puns  who  are  unable  to  make 
them,"  was  a  blow  too  much. 

To  tilt  against  such  champions  seems  a 
little  presumptuous.  But  to  the  true 
knight^  what  matters  the  odds  ?  The  more 
desperate  the  better,  if  so  be  he  show 
pluck. 

To  cross  spears,  however,  at  once; 
what,  as  far  as  any  exists,  is  the  main 
charge  against  puns?  Under  what  pre- 
text do  self-appointed  judges  condemn 
them  to  transportation  for  life  into  the 
Botany  Bay  of  false  wit?  '^Punning  is 
the  wit  of  words,"  says  Sydney  Smith, 
says  the  lexicographer,  says  the  general 
voice.    That  simple  remark,  with  the  quo- 
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tation  from  Johnson,  is  thought  to  settle 
the  question,  though  the  Qreat  Bear  of 
literature,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not 
condemn  puns  in  the  large,  but  only  puns 
on  men's  names. 

What  now  is  meant  by  the  wit  of 
words  ?  In  one  sense  all  wit,  spoken  or 
written,  is  such;  for  without  words  it 
could  not  exist  This,  of  course ;  but 
more  is  true  of  wit  and  humor.  Amusing 
ideas  have  more  or  less  merit,  create  more 
or  less  pleasure,  according  as  they  are 
domiciled  in  good  or  bad  words  and 
phrases.  A  story  which  is,  in  one  per- 
son's mouth,  melancholy  as  a  price-current, 
in  another's  will  be  provocative  of  infinite 
mirth.  What  is  meant  by  murdering  a 
good  joke,  missing  the  point,  and  kindred 
expressions?  Clearly  the  want  of  the 
best  words  in  the  bc^t  places.  Give  an 
ordinary  man  the  facts  and  ideas  of  a 
scene  of  Dickens,  or  a  hit  of  Sheridan,  or 
Swifl ;  let  him  perceive,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  the  author's  words,  its  full  force, 
and  see  what  he  will  make  of  it  Who- 
ever tries  the  experiment  wiH' admit  that 
words  have  something  to  do  with  all 
pleasantry ! 

With  poetry  the  case  is  the  same.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
spoil  many  lines  in  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
or  Byron,  by  changing  a  word  or  a  phrase 
for  its  apparent  synonyme.  Nor  is  this  '5/e- 
licitas  ^  of  language  the  least  excellence 
of  any  good  prose.  And,  in  conversation, 
though  the  same  thoughts  are  in  a  dozen 
heads,  the  one  who  expresses  them  best 
wins  the  attention.  "  On  a  word,"  says 
Landor,  "turns  the  pivot  of  the  intel- 
lectual world.''  Words,  without  doubt, 
are  the  great  means  of  literary  or  collo- 
quial success.  The  dififerenoe  between 
men  is  less  in  their  ideas  than  in  their 
power  of  bringing  them  out 

Nowhere  is  this  truth  more  striking 
than  in  wit  and  humor.  How  much 
finish,  and  force,  and  c;raphic  power,  does 
choice  language  give  f  It  brightens  and 
points  the  witticism.  It  excites  a  pleasing 
surprise  and  concentrates  it  into  flashes. 
It  raises  and  poises  the  attention,  and 
brings  it  to  bear  at  the  precise  moment, 
with  the  precise  force  required.  It  makes 
every  form  in  which  Protean  wit  shows 
itself  just  the  type  of  its  species,  whether 
its  excellence  lies  in  delicacy,  or  strength, 
or  grotesqueness.  In  wit,  if  any  where, 
words  are  the  "  incarnation  of  thought." 
Without  the  wit  which  lies  in  them^  what 
a  scurvy  appearance  would  that  of  ideas 
make ! 

It  is  not  apparently  intended  to  attribute 
this  crowning  grace  and  super-excellence 


in  a  high  degree  to  puns.  "  The  wit  of 
words,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "is miserably 
inferior  to  the  wit  of  ideas."  From  this 
we  should  gather  that  the  pun,  in  his 
judgment,  is  the  wit  of  words  as  such, 
viewed  simply  as  unmeaning  characters  or 
sounds. 

That  wit  should  live  on  such  chaff,  at 
first  blush,  seems  unlikely.  But,  while 
we  ponder  the  subject,  ragged  troops  of 
acrostics,  anagrams,  rebuses,  charades, 
&c.,  limp  and  shuffle  into  the  mind.  But, 
though  these  come  under  the  newspaper 
head  of  Wit  and  Humor,  they  have  bat 
slight  claim  to  the  name.  Marianne  may 
be  silly  enough  to  be  gratified  that  the 
initial  letters  of  eight  lines  of  rhyme 
should  spell  her  name ;  but  what  pleas- 
antry is  there  in  the  fact,  unless,  indeed, 
in  the  tableau  which  fancy  creates  of  the 
poor  poet  cudgelling  his  brains  by  the 
hour?  As  for  the  tribes  of  anagrams, 
charades,  riddles,  and  such  small  deer,  we 
heartily  wish  they  were  lost  tribes.  The 
Sphinx  and  Solomon  made  the  only  good 
ones  extant.  Modern  ones  smell  of  the 
lamp.  The  humor  of  most  of  them  re- 
sembles that  of  a  mathematical  problem — 
showing  ingenuity  and  exercising  one's 
wits,  but  not  over  and  above  amusing. 

A  trifle  better  is  the  wit  of  double 
rhymes,  which,  by  their  odd  sound,  tickle 
the  ear  hugely.  We  are  tempted  to  read 
and  re-read  them,  as  we  are  to  awaken 
and  re-awaken  a  lusty  echo.  In  alliter- 
ation, too,  the  wit  lies  wholly  in  the 
sound. 

Little  more,  we  confess,  can  be  said, 
for  quasi-puns,  quibbles,  lame  of  a  limb, 
mere  word-catching,  funny  neither  in 
themselves,  nor  in  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  appear,  simple  proofs  that 
syllables  pronounced  alike  are  sometimes 
spelt  differently,  lifeless  entities  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  make,  and  of  no  one 
to  laugh  at.  On  the  same  level  stands  a 
large  class  of  puns  (and  other  jests  as 
well),  which  are  in  their  dotage,  their 
meaning  all  oozed  out,  but  hauntine  cer- 
tain minds  like  ghosts.  We  have  a  friend 
who  never  fails  to  greet  us  with  a  pun  on 
our  name.  We  do  not  account  him  a 
marvel  of  humor.  But  why  confound 
the  pun  proper  with  its  poor  relations  ? 
It  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  mere  clashing  of 
sounds.  It  is  as  legitimate  a  vehicle  of 
wit,  as  any  other.  The  ditference  lies, 
not  in  its  essence,  but  in  the  means  of  in- 
fusing its  essence  into  the  mind  \  and  it  is 
this  means,  which  has  thrown  it  into  dis- 
grace. Mankind  always  judge  a  great 
deal  by  costume,  and  the  (&ess  of  a  pun, 
any  beggar  can  purchase.    Still  it  may 
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dothe  a  royal  soul.  A  good  pun  cannot 
fiul  to  contain  some  wit  of  ideas;  that 
men  are  onljr  too  apt  to  fix  their  minds  on 
the  words  does  not  alter  the  fact ;  for  that 
is  their  custom  in  all  matters,  nor  does 
Sjdnej  Smith  deny  our  position.  "A 
pun,"  says  he,  ^  should  contain  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  In  the  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  these  two  sets  of  words" 
(i.  e.,  of  their  meanings),  "  and  in  the 
surprise  which  that  excites,  the  pleasure 
consists."  Resemblances  in  words  as  to 
sound,  apart  from  their  meaning,  neither 
surprise  nor  please ;  we  meet  with  such 
eyery  day  without  the  faintest  smile.  In 
puns,  as  in  other  faceti®,  the  humor  hangs 
on  the  more  or  less  surprising  resem- 
blances in  ideas. 

A  pun  is  like  the  old  god  Janus — the 
expressions  on  the  two  faces  contrasting 
yery  fdnnily.  Sometimes  it  is  even  an  ideal 
Cerberus,  uttering  a  ^  leash  of  thoughts  " 
at  once. 

It  grieves  us  much  to  see  puns  meet 
with  such  shabby  treatment  as  they  do, 
when  we  think  what  rich  and  delicate  hu- 
mor, what  sharp  or  crushing  wit — ^nay, 
what  true  pathos  has  spoken  through 
them.  Take  one  of  Lamb's  puns  as  an 
instance.  He  is  chatting  with  a  party  of 
his  friends  oyer  his  glass.  Disturbed  by 
a  dog  howling  without  in  the  storm^  some 
one  bencTolently  proposes  to  let  him  in, 
•'  Why,"  stutters  Lamb,  "  grudge  him  his 
whine  and  water?"  A  most  palpable 
pun ;  but  is  the  wit  wholly  in  words  ? 
Does  the  whole  force  of  the  jest  lie  in  the 
double  entendre,  between  two  words  or 
two  phrases  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  complete 
web  of  humor,  strand  crossing  strand, 
thread  twisted  ynih  thread  ?  The  provok- 
ing seriousness  of  rebuke ;  the  queer  re- 
conciling of  opposites ;  the  sudden  sur- 
prise; the  jingling  tc^ther  of  extreme 
ideas;  the  transcendently  hospitable  in- 
hospitality — these  and  more  go  to  make 
it  irresistible.  The  dog  were  no  gentle- 
man, if  he  was  not,  after  that,  quite  con- 
tent with  his  position. 

A  yery  serfous  diplomatist,  describing 
a  picture  of  the  animals  leaving  the  ark, 
spoke  of  the  strange  effect  produced  by 
the  little  ones  going  first,  and  the  elo- 
phants  waddling  in  the  rear.  "  Ah,  no 
doubt,"  said  Canning,  "the  elephants, 
wise  fellows,  staid  behind  to  pack  up  their 
trunks,^  Is  it  the  expression  which 
amuses  one  here,  or  the  thoughts  express- 
ed, the  picture  sketched  ?  It  is  so  natu- 
ral to  be  delayed  by  trunk-packing,  and 
the  notion  of  trunk  grows  so  readily  out 
of  that  of  elephant,  that  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary confiision  in  the  mind — now  a 


forgetting  of  the  nominative,  now  of  the 
verb ;  a  whimsical  perplexity  as  to  what 
was  done  and  how;  and  a  surprising  suc- 
cession of  dissolving  views  of  the  scene 
in  the  ark.  Puns  would  not  seem  then 
to  be  always  mere  word-wit 

This  could,  however,  be  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  their  bitterest  maligners. 
They  belie  their  own  theory  by  inadvert- 
ently quoting  puns  among  their  examples 
of  true  wit  Thus  Sydney  Smith,  in  this 
very  lecture  from  which  we  have  quoted 
so  much,  repeats  with  approbation,  the 
remark  of  Voltaire,  that  "  the  adjective 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  substantive, 
though  it  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case."  The  point  of  the  anti- 
thesis is  as  plain  a  pun  as  ever  skipped 
on  two  legs.  So  Hazlitt  gives,  as  the 
"finest  example  of  metaphorical  wit," 
Sheridan's  bon  mot  on  Mr.  Addington's 
keeping  his  seat  afler  Pitt  had  retired 
from  the  cabinet :  "  He  (Pitt)  remained," 
said  Sheridan,  "  so  loilg  on  the  treasury 
bench,  that,  like  Nicias  in  the  fable,  he 
left  the  sitting  part  of  the  man  behind 
him."  Metaphorical  or  not,  the  pun  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  In  common  minds 
the  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject  is 
still  more  striking.  We  asked  a  man 
once  who  was  abusing  puns,  what  he 
thought  the  best  joke  in  a  collection  of 
good  sayings.  To  our  surprise,  he  select- 
ed an  old  and  poor  pun.  Into  such  in- 
consistencies those  are  apt  to  fall,  who 
would  prove  the  pun  "vox  et  prasterea 
nihil."  They  forget  that  the  adjectives, 
good,  bad,  better,  and  worse,  apply  to 
distinctions  among  puns  as  well  as  among 
other  pieces  of  pleasantry.  They  argue, 
like  those  who  would  forbid  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  because  it  is  often  covered 
with  worthless  ideas.  They  commit  a 
mistake,  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  old 
painter :  by  supposing  the  curtain  to  be 
the  picture  itself. 

Thus  much  speculatively  in  answer  to 
the  charge  against  puns.  But  after  allj 
the  use  of  criticism  is  not  to  tell  us  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  be  pleased,  but  rather 
why  we  are  pleased. '  The  pleasure  caused 
by  a  pim  will,  we  presume,  be  as  great, 
whether  the  wit  be  proved  to  lie  in 
words  or  ideas.  Theories  go  hang  when 
a  good  joke  comes  round.  Who  stops  to 
inquire  whether  what  makes  him  laugh 
is  true  or  false  wit  ?  Who  cares  from 
what  source  the  pleasantry  flows  ?  The 
laugh  answers  all  questions. 

What  is  the  world's  practical  opinion  of 
puns?  Who,  in  the  first  place,  have 
sanctioned  them  by  their  example  ? 
Passing  over  the  many  wise,  thoughtful, 
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ffontle,  and  true  souls,  who  liye  by  their 
humor  embodied  in  books  or  floating  in 
tradition,  great  names  are  not  lew. 
Caesar  was  the  chi'onicler  of  Cicero's 
puns.  Burke  was  a  notorious  punster. 
Homer's  pun  on  *'outis"  appears  to  have 
heartily  amused  the  old  blind  bard. 
Even  Dr.  Johnson,  the  most  inyeterate 
of  pun-haters,  was  more  than  onoe  guilty, 
and  of  very  petty  crimes,  too.  Whenever 
wisdom  dismounts  from  her  high  stool, 
with  a  mind  to  have  a  good  time,  she  falls 
to  making  puns. 

Spit«  of  all  that  is  said — and  has  been 
for  so  many  years — puns  still  hold  their 
own.  Round  college  grates,  they  are  al- 
ways going  off,  like  chestnuts  roasting  in 
the  embers:  at  grave  college  suppers, 
graduates  of  many  years  standing  forget 
care  and  dignity  in  a  brisk  pun,  and  a 
quick  gush  or  laughter.  Now  and  then  the 
pun  pops  up  its  head  from  the  stagnant 
level  of  the  toasts  and  speeches  of  a  poli- 
tical dinner.  In  the  best  society,  where 
the  pickpocket  rarely  appears,  two-edged 
words  continue  to  cut  through  the  con- 
ventional crust.  A  knack  at  punning  is 
invaluable  to  a  social  being.  Who  can- 
not call  to  mind  some  pun  which  started 
a  circle  from  the  stupor  of  silence  ;  or 
gave  a  new  turn  to  a  compliment,  or  a 
remark  on  a  threadbare  subject;  or 
turned  the  flank  of  a  troublesome  conver- 
sation ;  or  gave  a  keen  edge  to  truth  or 
its  quietus  to  falsehood ;  or,  above  all — 
there's  nothing  like  it  for  that — reminded 
a  dignitary  that  he  was  human?  Not 
only  by  the  domestic  fireside,  not  only  on 
silk-and-broadcloth  evenings,  are  puns 
frequent  companions,  but  they  even  ven- 
ture into  the  office  or  the  counting  room. 
They  seem  afraid  to  go  nowhere.  As 
they  came  into  the  world  with  language, 
so  they  seem  to  be  as  universal.  And, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  so  long  as  lan- 
guage retains  its  present  character,  so 
long  as  fun  and  jollity  are  kind  enough 
to  stay  on  earth,  puns  will  continue  to  be 
made  and  punsters  to  run  at  large.  Nor 
are  we  quite  ready  yet  to  give  up  pun- 
ning. Wit  gives  too -keen  a  relish  to  life, 
fbr  us  to  part  easily  with  any  species. 
We  do  not  enjoy  life  any  too  much. 
Isaak  Walton's  neighbor,  who  was  "  too 
busy  to  laugh,"  lives  next  door  to  many 
Americans.  Make  him  laugh,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  you  bless  him.  Well 
says  Horace  Smith :  ^^  The  ^vest  bird  is 
an  owl,  the  gravest  beast  is  an  ass,  and 
the  gravest  man  is  a  blockhead." 

What  a  Godsend  is  laughter!  The 
fountain  of  youth  and  happiness,  the  com- 
fort in  trouble,  the  defence  against  coun- 


terfeits of  all  sorts,  the  great  safegoard 
and  crown  of  life !  To  say  all  at  once,  in 
Lamb's  words,  ^'  a  good  laugh  clears  the 


j> 


au*. 

No :  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  pan. 
In  every  way  in  which  wit  can  do  good, 
it  does  it  To  imposture  it  is  the  very 
spear  of  Ithuriel.  Gravity  and  sulkincas 
make  way  for  it ;  and  smiles  are  its  reti- 
nue. A  sinele  pang  of  pain  removed,  m 
single  thou^t  of  pleasure  given,  would 
make  us  slow  to  banish  the  cause.  And 
when  we  think  of  some  puns,  so  full  of 
sweet  and  kindly  humor,  as  to  have  been 
to  more  than  one  in  care  and  trouble,  like 
a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  or  of  flowers  to  a 
weary  and  worn  needle-woman — we  may 
well  welcome  the  author  of  such  to  our 
homes. 

But  he  who  can,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  him  who  will,  make  puns.  The  po- 
tential is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  ui- 
finitive  mo^  among  punsters.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  wag  proper,  the  wit- 
ling, the  joker  of  small  jokes,  the  man 
who,  feeling  bound  to  keep  up  a  character 
by  ill  luck  foisted  upon  him,  is  always 
driving  his  yoked  syllables  into  notice? 
^^  It  is  good,''  says  that  most  entertaining 
of  writers,  old  Thomas  Fuller,  "  to  make 
a  iest,  but  not  to  make  a  trade  of  jesting.'' 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  knowing  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  much  delighted  to  see  a 
gentleman  dance  well,  brought  the  master 
of  a  dancing  school  to  dance  before  her. 
"Pish,"  said  the  queen,  "it  is  his  profes- 
sion ;  I  will  not  see  him."  She  liked  it^ 
not  where  it  was  a  master-quality  but 
where  it  attended  on  other  perfections. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  jesting.  The 
truth  is,  the  mere  dancer  does  not  dance 
like  a  gentleman  nor  the  mere  punster 
pun  like  a  wit  Who  would  not  rather 
have  seen  Epaminondas  playing  on  the 
harp,  than  Dionysius,  his  master?  One 
can  distinguish  between  accomplishments 
where  they  serve  for  relaxation  and  where 
for  the  main  business  of  life. 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  mind,  we 
can  see  whence  the  notion  has  arisen  that 
any  one  can  make  puns,  and  that  brainless 
men  are  the  most  likely  to  make  them. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  pun  and  quite  another  to  pun 
well.  By  a  constant  perusal  of  Joe 
Miller  and  of  those  parts  of  the  spelling 
book  where  words  of^a  similar  sound  con- 
gregate, by  conflning  the  attention  to  syl- 
lables and  to  the  cold  relations  between 
ideas  they  suggest,  one  may  make  puns 
and  after  sufloaent  explanation  convulse 
the  ladies.  Like  success  will  follow  like 
devotion  in  other  species  of  wit  and  humor. 
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To  a  certain  point  by  care  and  assiduity, 
any  one,  we  suppose,  at  all  <}uick,  may  rise. 
At  all  quick,  we  say ;  for,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
serred,  that  if  men  seemingly  brainless 
are  in  the  habit  of  letting  puns  loose,  it  is 
not  in  consequence  6f  their  want  of  brains. 
By  no  means ;  nothing  good,  nothing  de- 
cently bad  ever  came  from  that  Another 
cause  must  be  at  work ;  usually,  what 
brains  there  arc  club  toother  in  the  busi- 
ness of  jesting.  This  is  not  difficult,  as 
the  partners  are  few  and  weak.  From 
the  same  reason,  this  class  of  persons  are 
i^t  to  haye  their  wits  about  them,  and  by 
practioe  increase  their  natural  agility  in 
leaping  from  one  odd  thought  to  another. 
Besides,  an  out  of  the  way  manner  and  a 
reputation  support  them  throueh  many 
fiulures.  The  process  is  similar  by  which 
skill  in  any  other  species  of  pleasantry  is 
obtained  ;  for  we  cannot  think  that  weak 
minds  take  to  punning  alone,  or  chiefly. 

Natural  or  acquired  quickness  of  wits 
must  haye  something  to  do  with  success  in 
punning ;  else  why  are  puns  so  frequently 
^x>iled  in  the  repetition  or  so  slowly 
taken  7  How  few  ladies  can  at  once  take 
a  good  pun !  £yen  the  wives  of  auction- 
eers and  of  constant  jokers,  after  years  of 
practice,  can  do  little  more  than  laugh  in 
the  right  place  at  the  old  family  jests. 

Can  any  thing  be  said  in  lavor  of  the 
poor  punsterling  who  carries  on  his  trade 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  place  and 
out  of  place  ?  He  is  witty  only  now  and 
then ;  he  is  a  bore ;  he  has  no  undercur- 
rent to  buoy  up  his  bubbles ;  he  is  a  mere 
air  tube,  and  one  of  the  most  useless  of 
beings.  Should  he  not  bo  forbidden  so- 
ciety '?  What  place  can  he,  fill  in  talk 
which  is  well  known  to  be  of  so  high  a 
character?  What  noble  thoughts  and 
fancies,  what  bright  flashes  of  wit  and 
humor  leap  from  mind  to  mind,  when 
people  meet  to  dine  or  dance,  who  that 
goes  does  not  know !  In  the  communion 
of  gifted  souls,  vast  secret  stores  of  learn- 
ing and  reflection  are  drawn  forth.  What 
an  impulse  and  exhilaration  are  given  to  the 
whole  man !  Nothing  is  said  merely  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something.  No  one 
leels  that  the  pressure  of  tight  shoes  on 
the  feet  is  trimng  compared  with  that  of 
dire  necessity  on  the  brain.  Whatever  is 
to  be  said  flows  from  the  lips  with  ease 
and  nature,  and  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  If 
the  solid  phalanxes  of  thought  march  olf 
for  a  moment,  it  is  to  make  way  for  such 
light-armed  repartees  as  darted  between 
Beatrice  and  Benedict  There  is  no  com- 
monplaoe,  or  empty  chat  about  fashions, 
or  sentimental  twaddle.  The  round, 
round,  round  of  the  dance,  the  gushes  of 


music  with  which  it  chimes  in,  are  the 
ethereal  counterpart  of  the  rich  and  varied 
conversation.  Here,  of  course,  the  room 
of  the  punster  is  better  than  bis  company. 
He  interrupts ;  he  gives  a  vile  turn  to  the 
subject ;  he  calls  one  down  to  Che  com- 
mon earth ;  he  picks  one's  pocket  of  the 
bright  or  sensible  thing  he  was  just  pull- 
ing out.  Away  with  him  !  Rich,  grace- 
ful, handsome,  in  the  fashion  or  not — 
away  with  him ! 

But  while  we  eject  these  intruders,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  others,  who, 
in  somebody's  judgment,  deserve,  no 
doubt,  little  better  treatment.  Followers 
of  the  solemn  nonsense,  that  stalks,  hood- 
ed and  cowled,  through  the  world ;  pur- 
veyors of  dry  and  trivial  facts ;  flutlerers, 
who  live  on  moonlight  and  flowers ;  con- 
stant riders  on  any  hobby — let  every  one 
anathematize  whom  he  will ;  nnd  who  is 
safe?     No  !  society  is  a  joint-stock  com- 

Eany,  to  which  each  one  contributes  his 
est  Variety  is  its  charm.  And,  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  who  can  say  more  for 
himself  than  the  puniest  punsterling? 
Who  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  cast  the 
first  stone? 

If  our  conversation  is  so  much  wiser 
and  wittier  than  his,  the  merit  is  not  ours. 
And  to  what  purpose  did  nature  endow 
us  with  minds  whose  courts  are  thronged 
with  noble  thoughts  and  fancies  ;  to  what 
good  end  did  she  clothe  our  thoughts  with 
thunder  and  make  our  fireside  circle  a 
council  of  the  gods,  if  we  are  so  zealous 
to  hunt  him  down  who  lives,  intellectu- 
ally, by  punning  ?  It  is  unworthy  of  a 
man  to  wish  to  extract  the  charm  from  any 
one's  existence.  The  fruit  which  the  tree 
of  life  in  each  man's  garden  bears,  though 
sour  and  displeasing  to  another's  taste,  is 
the  fruit  of  fruits  to  him.  What  business 
have  we  to  destroy  it?  With  our  numer- 
ous and  choice  flocks  and  herds,  why  need 
we  go  about  to  kill  the  one  ewe  lamb  of 
the  punsterling  ? 

In  conclusion,  as  the  lea«<t  charitable 
thing  that  can  b'*  said,  we  will  sa}'  of  the 
punster  what  Thomas  Carlylo  writes  of 
quite  another  class  of  persons.  ''  IIow 
knowest  thou,  may  the  distressed  novcl- 
wright  exclaim,  that  I,  here  where  I  sit, 
am  the  foollshest  of  existing  mortals  -,  that 
this  my  long-ear  of  a  fictitious  biography 
shall  not  find  one  nnd  the  other,  into 
whose  still  lonper  ears  it  may  bo  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of  instilling 
somewhat?  We  answer,  none  knows, 
none  can  certainly  know  j  therefore,  write 
on,  worthy  brother,  even  as  thou  canst,  as 
it  has  been  given  thee."  Pun  on,  worthy 
brother,  even  as  it  has  been  given  thee. 
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LITERATURE. 

Manu$eript  corrections  from  a  copy  qf 
the  fourth  Folio  of  Shakespeare'^  8  Play ^'— 
We  have  here  a  newly  printed  pamphlet 
containing  some  amendments  of  Shake- 
speare's text,  edited,  as  we  infer,  from  the 
initials  beneath  the  preface,  by  Mr.  Josiah 
P.  Quincy,  of  Boston,  an  ardent  admirer, 
and  a  diligent  and  accomplished  student 
of  the  great  poet  Of  the  amendments 
themselves,  had  we  space  to  speak  of  them, 
we  should  say  very  much  what  the  editor 
has  said  in  his  introduction ;  regarding 
the  fact,  that  the^  are  in  manuscript,  and 
near  two  centuries  old,  is  but  slight  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  wrote  as  the  anno- 
tator  suggests.  Shakespeare  has  undoubt- 
edly suffered,  and  vastly  more  than  most 
authors,  from  the  blunders  of  cop3ri8ts  and 
printers.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
he  never  wrote  absolute  nonsense;  and 
where  by  a  simple  and  natural  change,  such 
nonsense  may  be  converted  into  sense,  and 
more  especially  where  a  slight  alteration 
may  bo  made  "  by  which,"  to  borrow  the 
language  of  the  editor,  "some  striking  and 
characteristic  felicity  of  expression  may  be 
obtained  from  language  turgid  or  obscure," 
the  inference  is  fair  that  the  poet  wrote 
as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  sense  would  have 
written.  But  emendations  like  these  de- 
rive little  authority  from  the  antiquity  of 
their  date.  They  may  be  made  as  well 
now  as  formerly,  except,  perhaps,  that  a 
critic  living  nearer  to  the  period  in  which 
Shakespeare  wrote,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  that  age. 

The  editor  thinks  the  trifling  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  emendations  argues 
that  the  maker  of  them  copied  from  a 
source  which  he  supposed  to  be  purer  than 
the  received  text  We  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  beUeve  that  the  nature  of  these 
changes  show  them  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who  thought  too  much  of  grammar 
and  invented  himself  the  alterations,  from 
a  belief  that  they  were  actual  improve- 
ments, and  from  a  supposition  that  Shake- 
speare paid  more  regard  to  the  rules  of 
grammar  than  he  actually  did.  The  fol- 
lowing instances  will  illustrate  the  views 
both  of  the  editor  and  ourselves  in  this 
respect.  In  the  third  Scene  of  the  second 
Act  of  '^As  you  like  it,"  the  common 
text  has 

**  When  Mrrlce  should  1q  my  old  Hmbs  He  Imme." 

Here  is  a   fine  metaphor — ^the  abstract 
noun  "  service  "  being  used  instead  of  the 


concrete,  and  yet  in  the  sense  of  the  con- 
crete. It  suggests  th^  natural  picture  of 
an  old  servant  lying  about  lame  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  former  activity ;  but  the  cor- 
rection turns  the  passage  into  prose.  How 
natural  for  a  poet  to  use  the  metaphor, 
and  for  a  narrow  granunarian  to  correct 
him.  So  in  the  same  speech  the  correc- 
tion has  ^^hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to 
my  blood,"  instead  of  "in  my  blood." 
Now  we  think  the  poet,  not  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
grammar,  but  regarding  only  the  thought, 
wished  to  represent  the  hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  as  commingling  with  the  blood, 
and  thus  weakening  and  corrupting  it; 
but  the  critic,  dwelling  more  on  the  lan- 
gtuige,  recollected  that  "apply"  should 
be  followed  by  '•  to  "  instead  of  "in." 

Emendations  Uke  the  ones  now  in 
question,  derive  no  authority,  except  from 
one  or  both  of  these  two  considerations,— 
first,  that  they  are  actually  obtained  from 
purer  sources  than  the  received  text ;  or 
secondly,  that  they  are  the  original  sug- 
gestions of  a  conmmfnate  critic.  In  the 
present  case  we  have  no  evidence  respect- 
mg  them,  save  what  they  themselves  af- 
ford, and  they  must  therefore  be  judged 
upon  their  face.  Now  the  sound  rule  of 
criticism  is  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  We  cannot  reject  some  and  ad- 
mit others.  They  do  not  show  that  they 
come  from  a  P^^cr  source,  unless  they 
all  show  it  They  do  not  show  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a  consummate  critic,  un- 
less they  all  show  it.  And  on  these  prin- 
ciples we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they 
show  neither. 

Still  we  are  glad  to  see  this  collection. 
It  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  "Curi- 
osities of  Literature."  And  we  are  also 
glad  to  see  that  the  editor  himself  enter- 
tains the  proper  notion  of  them.  He  has 
not  alarmed  the  readers  of  Shakespeare  bj 
a  boisterous  "  Eureka ! "  We  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  these  emendations  swelling  and 
disfiguring  the  volume  we  daily  read,  but 
are  willing  to  have  them  in  a  comer  of 
our  library  where  we  may  recur  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  employing  the  moments  of 
curious  leisure. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Ret.  William 
Orostcell,  D.Jb,,  by  his  Father.— Th\& 
interesting  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Cros- 
well  commences  with  this  deeply  touching 
and  remarkable  passage :  "  The  reader  is 
presented,  in  this  work,  with  an  unwont- 
ed spectacle:  a  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
parent  appears  before  the  public  as  the^ 
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biographer  of  a  dear  departed  son !  At 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  this  parent, 
adoKHiished  by  a  severe  visitation  of  sick- 
ness, devoted  as  much  time  as  his  press- 
ing daties  would  permit  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  preparation  of  his  own  manu- 
scripts for  the  final  inspection  and  revision 
of  this  very  son.  And  now,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  and  aching  heart,  the  parent 
relying  on  the  mercy  and  help  of  God,  un- 
dertakes to  gather  up  the  materials,  and 
prepare  a  record  of  his  Son's  life."  The 
memoir  thus  prepared  may  serve  as  a 
model  ibr  such  compositions ;  for,  although 
the  subject  furnishes  little  that  is  excit- 
ing or  of  absorbing  interest,  yet  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  record  of  the  good  man's 
life  is  set  before  us,  and  his  character 
developed  with  the  accidents  of  his  career, 
strikes  us  as  being  most  happily  and  ad- 
mirably done ;  and,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  biographer,  we  won- 
der at  the  fidelitv  and  beauty  with  which 
the  sacred  du^  has  been  fulfilled. 

—  Messrs.  Cfrosby  &  Nichols,  of  Boston, 
have  just  issued  new  editions  of  Rev.  W. 
6.  Ebot's  excellent  ^^  Lectures  to  Young 
Men  "  and  *^  to  Young  WomenJ'^  They  are 
marked  chiefly  by  judicious  moderation 
in  tone,  and  by  a  sympathy  with  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  class  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  which  will  make  them 
more  serviceable  than  any  mere  felicities 
of  expression.  Another  work  from  the 
Boston  jN^ss  of  a  similar  character  is 
"  Lectures  to  Young  Men^'^  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Clark.  Mr.  Clark  is  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, theologk^lly,  from  Mr.  £liot :  he 
IS  somewhat  more  vehement  and  reform- 
atory, more  of  a  '^  son  of  thunder^^  and 
more  wide  awake.  His  book  is  also  likely 
to  do  good  service  in  the  community.  J. 
P.  Jewett  k  Co.,  are  the  publishers. 

— A  large  and  increasing  body  of  amia- 
ble mystics,  who  may  be  found  nowadays 
anumg  all  religious  sects,  will  be  gratified 
by  the  perusal  of  a  selection  of  passages 
firom  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guion,  which 
have  been  translated  from  the  French  by 
James  W.  Metcalf.  They  are  published 
by  M.  W.  Dodd<  of  New-York,  under  the 
title  of  Spiritual  Progress^  or  Instruc- 
tions in  the  Divine  Life  of  the  SouL^^ 

**  BuMy  Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman^^^ 
is  a  pleasant  collection  of  brief  stories, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  Appletons. 
The  anonymous  author  is  a  lady,  and 
writes  wiUi  the  customary  grace  and  fa- 
cility of  expression  which  belong  to  her 


— B.  B.  Mnssey  and  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton^ have  issued  in  handsome  style  *^Pa5- 
sages  from  the  History  of  a   Wasted 


Life,  by  a  Middle<iged  Man?''  This  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  is  none  other  than  the 
author  of  "Pen  and  Ink  Sketches :^^  a 
cleverly  written  work  in  the  manner  of 
George  Gilfillan,  abounding  in  preposter- 
ous yet  entertaining  reminiscences  of  emi- 
nent English  literary  society.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  a  series  of  talcs  of  the  utilitarian 
school,  in  which  the  writer  endeavors  to 
show  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  his 
own  unhappy  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  others.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
graphic  and  effective  power  of  narrative, 
but  still  produce  a  degree  of  tedium  in  the 
reader,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the 
writers  desire  fbr  artistic  excellence  is 
neutralized  by  a  zeal  to  accomplish  some 
more  engrossing  design. 

— Mr.  Scribner  has  published  two  books 
lately,  by  young  American  authors,  or  at 
least  of  the  younger  brood,  which  we  no- 
tice together,  not  from  any  affinity  or 
analogy  that  we  have  discovered  in  them, 
but  because  they  may  be  taken  as  types 
of  two  very  distinct  phases  of  the  literary 
character.  The  Blood  Stone,  by  C.  Don- 
ald M^Leod,  has  the  merit  of  good  gram- 
mar, and  very  amiable  and  tender  feeling, 
but  beyond  Uiese  qualities,  which  we  do 
not  by  any  means  under-estimate,  we  can 
say  little  in  behalf  of  the  book,  which 
lacks  motive  and  distinctness.  There  are 
some  common'  incidents  in  the  childhood 
of  a  feeble  boy  rather  pleasantly  narrated, 
and  one  or  two  little  descriptions  of  an  old 
country  house  in  the  suburbs  of  New- 
York,  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  fidel- 
ity and  thin  humor  to  recommend  them ; 
but,  as  they  lead  to  nothing,  and  have  no 
particular  meaning,  they  amount  to  noth- 
ing. The  boy,  who  narrates  his  childish 
reminiscences  with  sufficient  particularity 
and  clearness,  when  a  young  man  goes  to 
Germany  to  study,  and  then  becomes  very 
indistinct  and  misty.  Ho  marries  a  young 
German  girl,  whose  brother  is  murdered 
by  a  dub  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  he  is 
the  father  of  a  child  which  dies,  and  he 
returns  to  New-Yorlc,  and  lives  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  These  are  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  Blood  Stone,  which  is  so 
called  because  a  blood  stone  is  the  badge 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
is  a  purposeless  book,  without  any  posi- 
tive quality,  and  fairly  enough  represents 
a  certain  phase  of  cultivation  which  results 
in  nothing  but  harmlessness,  and  never 
generates  a  healthy  or  a  startling  thought 
A  very  different  kmd  of  book  is  the  vol- 
ume of  Letters  from  up  the  River,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Sheltok,  the  genial  and  most 
Christian  rector  of  St  Bturdolph's,  wher- 
ever that  may  be.    The  actual  point  up 
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the  river  whence  these  sunshiny  letters 
emanated,  is  that  picturesque  landing  call- 
ed Fishkill,  opposite  Newburgh,  on  the 
Hudson.  Like  many  of  the  best  books 
that  have  been  published,  the  contents  of 
this  volume  were  not  designed  for  publi- 
cation in  book  form  ;  they  were  what  they 
profess  to  be,  real  letters  from  up  the 
river,  conveying  news  of  no  more  import 
tant  personages  than  Shanghai  hens,  and 
chronicling  no  more  important  events  than 
the  domestic  accidents  of 'a  country  par- 
son. But  these  are  important  enough 
subjects  for  the  embellishments  of  genius, 
which  always  loves  to  stoop  to  a  humble 
theme;  Dean  Swift  could  write  charm- 
ingly upon  a  broomstick,  and  the  heel  of 
an  old  shoe  supplied  a  theme  for  Cowper ; 
it  is  only  swaggering  talent  that  seeks  to 
elevate  itself  by  getting  astride  the 
shoulders  of  a  lofty  subject,  where  it 
shows  like  the  dwarf  on  the  giant's  back. 
Mr.  Shelton  has  a  rich  vein  of  pure  comic 
humor,  without  the  slightest  alloy  of  sa- 
tire or  irony.  His  style  is  tender,  grace- 
ful and  quaint,  and  his  humor  is  of  that 
genial  and  sympathetic  quality  which 
sinks  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without 
ruffling  the  placidity  of  his  temper.  The 
letters  were  originally  published  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  they  are 
prefaced  with  a  characteristic  dedication  to 
the  editor  of  that  old  and  popular  favorite. 
Mr.  Shelton  has  not  the  slightest  taint  of 
affectation,  but  writes  with  the  honest  un- 
reserve of  a  private  correspondent,  and 
makes  all  his  readers  feel  as  if  they  were 
the  personal  friends  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  We  are  very  well  aware  that 
advice  to  authors  is  an  ill-bestowed  com- 
modity, but  we  cannot  refrain  Irora  sug- 
gesting to  the  author  of  the  Blood  Stone, 
that  he  should  eschew  humor,  and  to  the 
author  of  Up-river  Letters  that  he  eschew 
every  thing  else. 

Holiday  Books. — The  literary  gauds 
which  expand  their  flowers  in  the  hoUdays 
have  almost  become  an  extin^jb  tribe ;  but 
there  are  a  few  of  the  better  class  which 
have  blossomed  this  season,  and  among 
them  is  Webber's  Wild  Scenes  ana 
Song  Birds^  whose  twenty  illustrations 
are  most  richly  and  beautifully  printed  in 
polychrome;  the  birds  and  flowers  are 
exquisitely  drawn  and  colored  after  nature 
by  Mrs.  Webber,  and  the  text,  by  her 
husband,  the  celebrated  Hunter-naturalist, 
is  full  of  romantic  poetry,  and  an  intelli- 
gent love  of  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest gift-books  we  have  seen,  and  one  of 
the  most  intrinsically  valuable.  The 
Homes  of  American  Statesmen^  publish- 
ed as  a  companion  volume  to  the  Homes 


of  American  Authors,  is  a  much  hand- 
somer volume  than  that  popular  and  ele- 
gant work,  and  is  as  full  of  interest  for  the 
American  reader.  The  illustrations  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  general  style  of 
the  work  more  striking  and  beautiful  than 
the  first  volume.  The  tinted  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed  has  a  very  rich  and 
beautiful  effect,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  an  antique  work  with  all  the  luxury 
and  elegance  of  modem  type  and  delicacy 
of  modem  illustration. 

— To  a  traveller  who  goes  to  England 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  literature,  his- 
tory, and  people,  a  month  is  as  good  as  % 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  book  making; 
and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  has  made 
a  very  readable  and  pleasant  volume  out 
of  his  observations  in  the  "  Mother  Coun- 
try" during  that  short  period.  His 
Month  in  England,  recently  published 
by  Redfield,  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
even  by  Englishmen  themselves,  for  the 
first  impressions  are  every  thing  with  % 
traveller,  and,  let  them  remain  as  long  as 
they  will  in  a  country,  it  is  the  first 
month  that  furnishes  the  materials  for 
th^book. 

—  Few  studies  or  investigations  are  more 
interesting  than  that  of  the  antiquities  of  a 

Slace  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  Mr. 
K  T.  Valentine,  the  worthy  clerk  of  the 
common  council  for  so  many  years,  has 
iiiraished  us  an  almost  inexhaustible 
topia  in  his  ^^ History  of  the  City  of  New- 
\ork.^^  It  is  not  a  voluminous  work, 
and  yet  it  traces,  with  much  clearness, 
the  progress  of  the  metropolis,  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  its  present  florid 
development,  giving  us  many  rare  and 
curious  items,  not  of  external  events 
merely,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
and— their  names,  occupations,  family 
circumstances,  and  various  personal  for- 
tunes. This  narrative,  which  makes  no 
great  literary  pretensions,  is  yet  simple 
and  animated,  and  is  illustrated  through- 
out by  old  maps,  engravings,  and  town 
views,  that  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Thus,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  citv  in 
1642,  when  the  present  Maiden  Lane 
was  quite  in  the  woods ;  a  ground  plan 
of  the  fort,  whk;h  was  the  first  permanent 
structure  in  the  island;  a  view  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  in  1656 ;  representations  of  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  buildings,  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  same  century  ;  and 
agam,  an  actual  survey  of  the  city  in 
1755.  In  the  letter-press  we  have  also, 
besides  the  more  strictly  historical  parts^ 
biographical  and  local  sketches,  lists  of 
early  grants  and  deeds,  namesof  attorneys, 
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physidaiis,  and  schoolmasters,  between 
1695  and  the  revolationarj  war,  estimates 
of  the  value  of  houses  and  lots,  and  many 
other  curious  particulars.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine's long  familiarity  with  the  city  re- 
cords has  enabled  him  to  bring  together 
a  mass  of  the  most  interesting  information, 
ibr  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
Gothamite. 

—  Dictionary  of  English  and  Prench 
Idioms,  illustrating'  by  phrases  and 
examples  the  peculiarities  of  both 
Languages,  ana  designed  as  a  sup- 
plement  to  the  ordinary  Dictionaries 
now  in  use,  is  the  self-«xplaining  title  of 
a  valuable  work  for  the  French  student, 
from  Professor  Roeraer,  of  the  Free 
Academy.  It  supplies  the  want  which 
every  one  interested  in  acquiring  the 
French  language  has  experienced,  of  some 
manual  tb  show  the  relative  force  of  idioms ; 
which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  cv^ry  one 
who  would  speak  that  most  universal 
tongue  with  elegance  and  ease.  The  ac- 
complished scholarship  of  Professor  Roe- 
mer  certifies  the  great  skill  with  which  he 
has  done  the  work.  His  own  practical 
familiarity  with  the  languages  is  the  best 
possible  guaranty  of  his  fitness  for  the 
task.  We  have  examined  his  work  with 
care,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  has  been  no  more  useful  manual 
laid  before  the  public 

—  It  is  scarcely  five  years  since  a  cer- 
tain Indian  territory  was  organized,  at  the 
West,   and  now  we    have  before  us  a 
volume    relating   to   it,   called    "  Min- 
nesota and  its  Resources,"^^    The  author, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bond,  appears  to  have  travelled 
over  the  whole  region  he  describes,  and 
to  be  minutely  familiar  with  every  part, 
lie  assures  us  of  the  complete  accuracy  of 
all  his  facts  and  statements,  s6  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  by  emigrants  who 
may  be  attracted  to  the  new  country  by 
his  glowing  descriptions   of  its  natural 
beauties  and  prospective  wealth.     After 
referring  to  the  early  history  of  Minnesota, 
and  giving  a  general  geographical  view  of 
its  leading  peculiarities  and  its  agricul- 
tural advantages,  he  enters  into  an  ac- 
count of  the    principal  towns,   facilities 
of   travel,    Indian    tribes,  physical    re- 
sources, &c.,  and  concludes  with  a  vision 
of  what  the  territory  is  destined  to  become 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.    We  say 
vision,  and  not  dream,  for  we  can  discover 
no  reason  for  doubting  his  prophetic  truth. 
The  work  closes  with  some  lively  "  sketch- 
es by  a  camp*fire,"  being  notes  of  a  trip 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Selkirk  settlement 
on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  with  a 
description  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land.    As 


a  whole  the  work  is  one  that  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information,  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere,  and  brought  together  with 
skill  and  taste. 

—  We  have  been  attracted  to  a  little 
book  of  receipts,  called  the  "  Invalid's  own 
Bookj^  not  beoiuse  we  had  any  special 
need  for  such  a  work,  but  because,  on 
opening  it,  our  eyes  rested  on  some  capital 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Sherry  Cob- 
blers, Mint  Juleps,  Rum  Punch,  and  other 
"  emulsions  and  drinks  of  a  more  nutri- 
tive nature."  It  is  none  of  your  thin  and 
sallow  disciples  of  the  Maine  Law  that 
could  have  recommended  such  "  strength- 
ening draughts  "  for  the  invalid ;  nor  does 
the  writer  mean  to  stint  the  convalescent 
as  to  quantity.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
large  outline  of  a  milk  punch :  ^*  Steep  the 
rinds  of  eighteen  lemons  in  a  quart  of  rum, 
three  days,  close  covered.  Add  three 
more  quarts  of  rum,  with  the  juice  of  the 
lemons,  five  quarts  of  water  and  five  pounds 
of  sugar.  To  these  add  two  quarts  of 
boiling  milk.  Let  the  whole  stand  two 
hours,  closely  covered.  Strain  it  through 
a  jelly  bag,  and  bottle  it  for  use,  add  a  few 
bitter  almonds."  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  "  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  "  as  in 
FalstafTs  bill,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
stinginess  as  to  the  rum,  considering  it  is 
meant  for  the  sick. 

—  ''The  Flower  of  the  Family/'  a 
book  for  girls,  by  the  author  of  Little 
Susie's  Six  Birthdays,  is  an  excellent  tale, 
well  adapted  to  the  class  and  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  reminding  one  of 
Miss  Sedgwick's  little  works  of  the  same 
kind,  truthful,  gentle,  and  full  of  good 
sense  and  morality.  It  exhibits  the  strug- 
gles of  an  intelligent  but  poor  family,  m 
their  attempts  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and 
is  well  conceived  and  executed. 

—  Mr.  SiMMS,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  brilliant  of  our  romance 
writers,  is  issuing  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  His  "  Yemassee,''  one 
of  the  first  and  among  the  best  also  of 
kis  romances,  leads  the  way,  with  a  brief 
but  graceful  dedication  to  Dr.  Dickson  of 
South  Carolina,  in  which  the  author  states 
the  changes  he  has  made  in  it,  and  justi- 
fies its  general  accuracy.  It  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  author's  romances 
of  the  Revolution. 

—  Miss  Caroline  Chesrbro's  tale  of 
the  "  Little  Cross- Bearers, ^^  is  a  pictur- 
esque and  torching  narrative,  quite  in- 
genious in  its  plot,  and  well-managed  in 
respect  to  the  moral  impression  it  seeks  to 
convey. 

—  A  picture  of  noble  virtue  and  disin- 
terestedness is  given  in  Mrs.  Lee's  account 
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of  the  life  of  a  well-known  negro  of  this 
city,  Pierre  Ihuesaint^  whose  devotion 
to  his  former  mistress,  as  well  as  to 
every  good  cause,  makes  him  a  worthy 
subioct  of  biography.  It  is  rare  that  we 
find  so  much  courtesy,  gentleness,  be- 
nevolence, good  sense  and  honesty  mingled 
in  the  same  character,  as  was  exhibited 
by  this  humble  slave,  under  all  circum- 
stances of  a  trying  and  checkered  life. 
It  is  a  great  service  to  his  race,  and  a  les* 
son  to  all  men,  to  have  recorded  his  simple 
story. 

—  Under  the  title  of  "  Spiritual  Visit- 
orSj^^  the  author  of  "  Musings  of  an  In- 
valid, &c.,"  takes  advantage  of  the  current 
spiritual  theories,  to  introduce  the  departed 
of  all  ages  that  they  may  discourse  of  the 
affairs  of  the  present  time.  In  other 
words,  his  book  is  a  new  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  "  or  a  new  ''  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions,' not  remarkably  brilliant,  but  still 
with  some  lively  and  agreeable  passages 
m  it  rare  contrasts  and  ludicrous  conceits. 
If  the  veritable  "rappers"  would  only 
converse  with  half  as  much  good  sense 
and  wit  as  these  ghosts  of  Whimsiculo, 
their  seances  would  be  far  more  entertain- 
ing and  profitable. 

—  It  is  really  a  contribution  of  no  small 
value  to  English  literature,  this  transla- 
tion of  Grimms'  ^^ Kinder  und  Haus  Mar- 
chetiy^^  or  Household  Stories.  Books  for 
children  are  rarely  written  well, — legends 
and  fairy  tales  least  of  all.  But  the  Ger- 
mans appear  to  have  a  knack  in  address- 
ing the  young,  while  none  among  them 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
tlie  brothers  Grimm.  Their  popular 
series  has  become  the  leadmg  and  standard 
publication  of  the  kind  in  their  own  coun- 
try, read  by  every  body  young  and  old, 
illustrated  by  the  best  artists,  adapted  by 
the  playwrights  for  dramas,  and  even  an- 
notated by  ponderous  professors.  In  respect 
to  the  translation,  we  can  say,  that  it  is 
generally  excellent,  preserving  the  sim- 
plicity and  spirit  of  the  original,  and  as 
much  of  the  quiet  humor  of  the  style,  as 
a  diiference  in  the  idioms  of  the  two  lan- 
guages would  allow.  We  cheerfully  com- 
mend it  to  our  young  friends. 

—  Dr.  HicKOCFc's  treatise  on  "  Moral 
Science  "  exhibits  a  profound  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  its  subject,  a  rare  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  a  ready  command 
of  precise  and  cogent  terms.  It  is  com- 
prehensive in  plan  and  liberal  in  tone,  but 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  in  its 
distribution  of  topk».  Why  are  politics 
always  treated  as  a  mere  subordinate 
branch  of  moral  science  ?  From  the  time 
of  Paley  down  to  that  of  President  Way- 


land  and  Dr.  Hickock,  we  find  all  the 
disquisitions  of  moral  science  including 
politics  as  a  part  of  it  which  is  unphilo- 
sophical.  Politics  is  a  science  by  itself^ 
having  its  own  distinct  and  definite  ob- 
jects, its  own  method,  and  its  own  scope 
and  sphere.  It  involves  simply  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other,  as  they  are 
organized  into  a  state,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  it  is  Justice  or  Ec^uity ;  while 
moral  science,  as  it  is  called,  mvolves  the 
moral  qualities  of  actions,  and  has  for  its 
fundamental  idea.  Duty.  Politics,  there- 
fore, relates  to  questions  of  social  organi- 
zation and  civil  administration,  but  moral 
science  to  questions  of  personal  relation  and 
life.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  as  long 
as  the  science  of  politics  is  not  allowed  an 
independent  and  substantive  existence  of 
its  own,  there  will  be  no  correct  theory  of 
legislation,  nor  a  really  good  govern- 
ment By  complicating  it  with  other  sub- 
jects the  minds  of  men  are  confused  in 
regard  to  its  proper  means  as  well  as 
ends. 

—  All  lovers  of  good  eating — what  % 
numerous  class  it  is ! — know  of  Brillat- 
Savarin's  famous  book,  called  the  "  Phy- 
siologie  du  GoiU^^^  and  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  an  American  edition  of  it  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Fayettb  Robinsok. 
It  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  French 
works  which  treated  gastronomy  as  a  fine 
art,  and  we  cannot  recall  any  that  has  ap- 
peared since,  more  aUve  with  vivacity,  and 
more  sparkling  with  wit.  Its  author  was 
a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies 
of  France,  and  served  in  a  great  many 
legislative  and  legal  capacities ;  he  was  a 
man,  too,  of  eloquence,  of  character,  of 
wide  political  influence ;  but  nothing  Uiat 
he  ever  said  or  did  is  likely  to  give  him  so 
general  and  lasting  a  reputation  as  his 
brilliant  ^'ei/or  d? esprit  on  the  art  of  eating. 
His  personal  history,  by  the  way,  was 
full  of  adventure  and  vicissitude,  for  after 
being  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, President  of  the  superior  Civil 
Court  of  Aix,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, Mayor  of  Bellay,  &c.,  he  was 
driven  into  exile  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
taught  the  languages  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Hartford,  and  New- York,  and  played 
the  first  violin  at  the  Park  Theatre, — and 
then  finally  returned  to  France  to  become 
a  distinguished  politician  again,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  and  as  Commissary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise. 

—  There  are  few  authors  of  the  present 
day  who  write  with  more  earnestness  of 
conviction  than  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
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UET,  Rector  of  Eversley  in  £iig;]and,  bat 
better  known  as  the  author  of  Alton  Locke. 
His  mastery  of  language,  his  liberal  and 
kindly  spirit,  his  boldness  in  facing  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  social  life,  his  keen 
perception  of  character,  and  his  occasional 
eloquence,  give  an  originality  and  power  to 
bis  books  that  place  them  among  the  best 
of  the  day.  Hypatia,  his  last,  is  worthy 
of  his  fame.  It  is  an  attempt  to  describe, 
by  means  of  a  story,  the  struggle  of  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  century,  against  its 
own  internal  temptations  and  the  over- 
whelming corruptions  of  the  Pagan  world. 
Hypatia,  the  heroine,  was  that  celebrated 
female  philosopher  of  the  Eclectic  School, 
whose  extensive  learning,  elegant  manners, 
and  tragic  end,  have  rendered  her  name 
memorable.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Them,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who,  discovering  her  extraordinary  genius, 
had  her  taught  in  all  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  the  time.  The  reputation  she  soon 
acquired  caused  her  to  be  invited  as  a 
preceptress  to  the  school  in  which  Am- 
monias, Ilierocles,  and  other  distinguished 
l^ilosophers  had  presided.  There,  her 
Tast  erudition  and  graceful  address  won 
her  a  world  of  admirers,  so  that  her  house 
became  the  intellectual  centre  of  Alexan- 
dria. Orestes,  the  governor,  was  among 
her  friends,  but  she  wks  bitterly  opposed 
by  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of  the  Church,  and, 
getting  involved  in  the  disputes  which 
raged  between  the  two  dignitaries,  she 
was  one  day  assaulted  by  the  adherents  of 
the  latter,  torn  almost  limb  from  limb, 
and  committed  in  that  mangled  condition 
to  the  flames. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  and  the 
subject  allow  the  author  a  wide  scope  and 
an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  imagination,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
learning.  The  life  of  those  stormy  days 
is  brought  yividly  before  us ;  the  charac- 
ters of  the  monks,  the  Jews,  the  heathen 
leaders,  the  pliilosophers,  and  the  true 
Christians,  are  strongly  contrasted;  the 
deep  religious  questions  involved  are 
treated  with  masterly  vigor  and  penetra- 
tion, while  the  artistic jeffects  are  wrought 
out  with  exquisite  beauty.  In  his  exhi- 
bitions of  the  profligacy,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  era,  he  spares  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  world ;  nor  does  he 
fail,  at  the  same  time,  in  showing  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
to  all  schemes  of  philosophy,  both  as  a 
purifying  faith  and  a  sustaining  principle. 
There  is  a  terrible  pathos  in  some  of  the 
incidents  too,  which  imparts  a  thrilling  in- 
terest to  the  book  as  a  mere  narrative, 
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though   its    abounding    merits   lie,    we 
thmk,  in  the  vivid  portraitures. 

—  The  French  have  had  the  monopoly 
of  books  relating  to  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  and  have  given 
such  sketches  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bi-itish 
jailor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  suit  their  pre- 
judices. But  Sir  Hudson,  it  seems,  sus- 
picious of  the  representations  that  would 
be  made  of  him,  was  cautious  enough  to 
preserve  the  material  for  his  vindication. 
His  memoranda,  letters,  and  documents 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  William 
Forsyth,  and  put  quite  another  face  on 
the  question  of  treatment  received  by  the 
French  Emperor  at  the  hands  of  his  cap- 
tors. The  book  is  certainly  a  good  de- 
fence of  the  calumniated  Sir  Hudson, — 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  and  ludi- 
crously in  the  melodramas  of  the  minor 
theatres  of  the  Boulevards,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  seen. 

—  The  Religions  of  the  World  and 
their  Relaiiom  to  Christianity^  is  the 
title  of  a  small  v(nuine  of  discourses, 
preached  as  a  part  of  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College,  London,  who  has  i-ecently 
been  removed  from  his  post  on  account  of 
his  heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  punishment.  He  had 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  rulers 
of  the  University  had  not,  they  gave  him 
good  reason  for  believing  in  the  eternity 
of  intolerance  in  this  world,  let  the  case 
be  as  it  may  in  the  next.  Professor 
Maurice's  work  is  a  short,  but  intelligent 
and  original  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  Mahometanism,  Hindooism,  the  old 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Koman  faiths,  and 
Judaism,  and  of  their  bearings  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupted 
form  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  remark- 
able liberality  in  the  tone  of  these  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  an  unusual  clearness 
and  elevation  of  thought. 

The  author  first  attempts,  and  with 
much  success,  to  discriminate  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  each  of  the  great  forms  of 
religion,  and  to  account  for  the  chief  fea- 
tures they  have  developed.  He  finds  that 
in  each  of  these  systems,  at  least  in  its 
purest  form,  the  religious  want  of  the  soul 
has  reached  some  glimpse  of  its  real  ob- 
ject. In  opposition,  then,  to  most  religion- 
ists, he  reverences  a  base  of  reality  in  false 
faiths.  In  equally  marked  opposition  to 
a  late  form  of  disbelief,  which  regards  all 
religions  as  the  mere  theological  drapery 
with  which  certain  moral  emotions  clothe 
themselves — he  discovers  that  the  senti- 
ment towards  an  infinite  spiritual  objeo- 
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live  is  precisely  the  elemental  base  and 
power  of  all  theology,  and  any  thing  but 
an  outward  form.  Here,  however,  though 
his  aim  is  just,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  master  of  his  topic.  Having  settled 
what  the  false  faiths  are — he  arrays 
them  in  honest  collation  with  Christian- 
ity— thus  discovering  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  revelation  in  Christ :  and  by 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  element  common 
to  them  and  it,  traces  the  way  by  which 
the  one  high,  pure  faith  may  enter  power- 
fully through  its  points  of  contact  into 
religions  apparently  the  most  alien. 

From  this  he  derives  just  judgments 
not  only  of  the  excellence  of  Chris* 
tianity,  but  of  the  working  of  those  chi^- 
racteristics  which  it  shares  with  other 
religions ;  noting  by  their  experience  the 
tendency  to  excess  or  defect,  and  the  same 
elements  of  ours. 

—  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  eccen- 
tricities and  independence  of  Abemethy, 
that  we  are  surprisq^  no  good  biography 
of  him  has  been  printed.  Mr.  Gkorge 
Macilwains  has  tried  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  his  Memoirs  of  John 
Abemethy^  which  besides  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  presents  a  view  of  his 
lectures  and  writings ;  but  his  execution 
of  the  last  is  not  the  most  successful.  He 
is,  in  fact,  strangely  dull  for  one  having 
80  lively  a  subject  in  hand.  Still  he  has 
managed  to  preserve  some  of  the  anecdotes 
of  the  famous  Doctor's  rudeness  of  manner, 
a  few  of  which  we  extract.  Abemethy, 
it  seems,  would  sometimes  offend  (not  so 
much  by  the  manner  as  by  the  matter) 
by  saying  what  were  very  salutary*  but 
very  unpleasant  truths,  and  of  which  the 
patient  perhaps  only  felt  the  sting.  There 
was  a  gentleman,  an  old  fox-himter,  who 
abused  Abemethy  roundly ;  but  all  that 
he  could  say  against  him  was:  "Why, 
sir,  almost  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room,  he  said:  *I  perceive  you  drink  a 
good  deal '  (which  was  very  true).  Now," 
added  the  patient,  very  naively^  **  suppose 
I  did,  what  the  devil  was  that  to  him  I " 

Another  gentleman  of  considerable 
literary  reputation,  but  who,  as  regarded 
drinking,  was  not  intemperate,  had  a  most 
anfortunate  appearance  on  his  nose,  ex- 
actly like  that  which  accompanies  dram- 
drinking.  This  gentleman  used  to  bo 
exceedingly  irate  against  Abemethy, 
although  all  that  could  be  gathered  from 
him  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
that,  when  he  said  his  stomach  was  out  of 
order,  Abemethy  said :  "  Aye,  I  see  that 
by  your  nose,"  or  some  equivalent  expres- 
sion. 

"Mr.  Abernethy,"  said  a  patient,  "I 


have  something  the  matter,  sir,  with  this 
arm.  There,  oh!  (making  a  particalar 
motion  with  the  limb,)  that,  sir,  gives  me 
great  pain."  "  Well,  what  a  fool  you  mast 
be  to  do  it  then,"  said  Abemethy. 

Of  the  humorous  stories  with  which  he 
sometimes  relieved  the  painful  details  of 
the  history  and  treatment  of  disease,  here 
is  a  characteristic  specimen : — 

^  Few  old  pupils  will  forget  tbe  ttory  of  tbe  Mi^or 
who  bad  dislocated  his  jaw. 

**Tbi8  accident  is  a  very  dmple  one,  and  easily  pat 
right;  bat  having  once  happened.  Is  ^t  to  reour  oo 
any  unnsaal  extension  of  tht*  lower  jaw.  Abemethy 
naed  to  represent  this  as  a  fVeqaent  oocnrrenoe  wttb 
an  hilarious  Miyjor ;  but  as  it  generally  happened  at 
moss,  the  surgeon  went  round  to  hinif  and  immedi- 
ately put  it  in  again.  One  day,  however,  the  Mi^or 
was  dining  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  regiment, 
and  in  a  hearty  laugh  out  went  his  jaw.  They  sent 
for  the  medical  man,  whom,  said  Abmiethy,  we  moat 
call  the  apothecary.  Well,  at  first  he  thonidit  that 
the  jaw  was  dislocated,  but  he  began  to  pull  and  to 
show  that  he  know  nothing  about  the  proper  mod* 
of  putting  it  right  again.  On  this  the  M^jur  began  to 
be  very  excited,  and  vociferated  inarticulately  in  « 
strange  manner ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  doctor,  as  if 
he  had  just  hit  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  suggested 
that  the  Moor's  complaint  was  on  his  brain,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  in  his  right  mind.  On  hearing  ^1% 
the  Mi\}or  became  furious,  which  was  regarded  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  doctor's  opinion ;  they  accordingly 
seized  him,  confined  him  In  a  strait-waistcoat  and 
put  him  to  bed,  and  the  doctor  ordered  that  the  barber 
should  be  sent  for  to  shave  the  heed,  and  a  blister  to 
be  applied  *  to  the  part  affected.* 

*'The  M^or,  fairly  beaten,  ceased  making  resisi- 
ance,  but  made  the  best  signs  his  situation  and  hlA 
imperfect  arUculation  allowed,  for  pen  and  peper. 
Thi^1>elng  hailed  as  indicative  ci  returning  ratio> 
naliry,  was  procured ;  and  as  soon  as  he  wassnfllclentlj' 
freed  from  hb  bond^  he  wrote — *  For  Qod*H  sake,  send 
for  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment*  This  was  accord- 
ingly  done,  and  the  jaw  roadily  reduced,  as  it  had 
been  often  before.  *  I  hope,*  added  Abernethy,  '  yoa 
will  never  forget  how  to  reduce  a  dislocated  jaw.*  ** 

— Leigh  Hunt's  Religion  of  the  Heart 
is  not  well  received  by  the  orthodox 
writers  in  England,  because  it  seeks  to 
substitute  for  the  established  liturgy  a 
new  one,  in  which  the  prayers  and  reflec- 
tions are  said  to  be  more  sentimental  than 
devout. 

—  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  vete- 
ran, now,  of  English  prose  writers,  has 
just  issued  what  he  terms,  The  Last 
Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  embracing  many 
of  his  late  political  disquisitions  and  other 
miscellanies.  It  will  be  probably  repub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 
of  Boston. 

—  The  second  volume  of  Alison's  JKt- 
tory  of  Europe  is  out  It  brings  the 
narrative  down  to  the  tine  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. We  may  have  a  word  to  say  of 
it  when  it  gets  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

— Uufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Lifs^ 
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one  of  the  best  essajs  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health, — full  of  sound  sense,  pro- 
fessional learning,  and  wise  observations, — 
has  been  retranslated,  and  published  under 
the  editorship  of  Erasmus  Wilson.  Hufe- 
land  was  not  only  an  excellent  physician, 
but  a  discerning  and  upright  man,  under- 
standing completely  what  he  undertook 
to  write  about,  and  writing  about  it  with 
simplicity,  directness  and  taste.    .  * 

—  Christ  in  History,  by  Robert  Turn- 
bull.  Jy.D.  Attempts  to  grasp  and  reduce 
to  a  divine  scheme  the  wild  outlines  of  his- 
tory are  characteristic,  and  will  be  yet  more 
80u  of  modem  philosophical  culture.  A 
theory  of  the  whole  story  of  man  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  legitimate  and  fas- 
cinating aims  of  thought,  and  promises 
(indeed  has  in  part  realized)  rich  results. 
Dr.  TumbulPs  book  contains  a  Chris  to- 
logical  Theory  of  History.  He  finds  Christ 
as  an  actual  and  also  formal  want  in  the 
religious  thinking  and  aspiration  of  the 
old  world. — he  finds  this  want  partially 
realized,  and  the  gift  broadly  promised  in 
and  through  a  selected  people,  all  the  first 
stage  of  man's  experience,  thus  point- 
ing to,  and  preparing  for  an  incarnation  of 
the  Divine.  He  finds  this  accomplished 
in  the  advent — all  need,  in  the  grandest 
manner,  met  in  Christ.  From  that  point, 
to  which  all  history  had  converged,  it  now 
radiates,  and  the  whole  future  will  be  but 
the  chrDnicle  of  the  gradual  passage, 
through  all  obstacles,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
revealed  God  into  the  life  of  the  nations. 
This  scheme  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  new, 
nor  is  it  original  in  the  manner  of  its 
treatment — the  somewhat  affected  titles 
and  some  of  the  minor  forms  of  thought 
excepted.  There  is,  too,  a  want  of  single- 
ness of  purpose — the  author  sometimes 
osing  his  subject  as  a  thread  to  string  his 
thoughts  and  reading  upon  as  to  the  history 
and  proofs  of  religion  in  general.  Still 
the  book  exhibits  much  learning  in  a  very 
interesting  direction, — and  has  much  re- 
spectable thinking.  Indeed,  the  author 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  most  liberal  self- 
culture,  and  has  been  willing  to  let  in  on  his 
scheme  all  the  latest  and  highest  thought 

MUSIC. 

Manager  Maretzek  has  kept  his  pro- 
mise. He  has  given  us  Le  Propkete  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  company  and  re- 
sources. Its  production  is  the  great  oper- 
atic event  of  the  year ;  and  it  can  no  long- 
er be  said  that  our  manager  is  of  those 
who  promise  so  superbly,  that  perform- 
ance would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
expectation.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
string  a  necklace  of  handsome   super- 


latives, and  hang  it  round  the  managerial 
neck  upon  this  occasion.  He  has  deserved 
well  of  the  public  by  his  energy,  and  care, 
and  unremitting  diligence  in  getting  up 
the  Prophet  It  was  the  last  great  music- 
al triumph  in  £urope;  very  much  had 
been  said  about  it :  the  fame  of  Y iardot 
Garcia,  as  Fides^  had  crossed  the  sea ;  it 
was  known  that  Roger,  promoted  from 
the  Opera  Comique,  had  succeeded  at 
the  Grand  opera,  upon  the  production 
of  Ijc  Prophete ;  that  in  fact  he  had 
"  created  "  tne  part  of  Jean,  the  Prophet 
King.'  Catharine  Hayes  had  sung  Ah  / 
mon  fits ;  and  Jullien  had  played  the 
Coronation  March;  in  fact,  we  could 
all  talk  more  or  less  knowingly  about 
Meyerbeer's  last  great  opera.  Nay,  some 
of  us  had  even  been  in  Paris  upon  the 
night  it  was  brought  out ;  had  seen  the 
excitement  of  that  gay  metropolis,  the 
mounted  guards,  the  hurrying  crowds; 
and  sitting  comfortably  after  dinner,  at 
the  great  comer  window  of  the  Maison 
Dorie,  had  seen  the  long  line  of  equipages 
rolling  to  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  we  are  not  say- 
ing how  Le  Prophete  was  done  at  Ni  bio's. 
But  we  have  struck  the  key-note  of  an 
unavoidable  criticism  by  what  wo  have 
already  said.  This  opera  was  the  work 
of  many  years  of  a  nervous  care,  and  a 
practical  sagacity,  unequalled  in  a  com- 
poser. Meyerbeer's  fame  in  Paris,  the 
scene  of  the  triumph  of  Robert  Le  DiaJble, 
and  Les  Uutguenots,  was  colossal.  He  had 
not  produced  any  thing  for  many  years, 
except  an  operetta  sung  by  Jenny  Lind, 
in  Vienna.  As  time  passed,  the  prestige 
of  his  two  great  operas  constantly  in- 
creased. The  public,  which  is  a  chame- 
leon in  Paris,  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
chan^,  could  not  help  adding  their  ima- 
ginations to  their  memorials  and  to  their 
hopes.  The  success  oi  Robert  was  conced- 
ed to  be  the  greatest  upon  record.  It  was 
sustained  hyLes  Huguenots;  and  unavoid- 
ably, a  standard  of  expectation  almost  be- 
yond possible  fulfilment  existed  in  the 
Parisian  mind.  For  many  months,  the 
signs  of  preparation  were  discernible. 
Then  came  the  revolution,  and  threatened 
to  send  the  Muses  after  the  Bourbons. 
But  no  sooner  was  peace  partly  assured, 
than  the  attention  to  the  opera  recom- 
menced ;  and  finally  it  was  produced  with 
all  the  force  of  the  Grand  opera,  artistic, 
scenic,  instrumental,  Terpsichorean,  and 
whatsoever  other  force  there  may  be  in  a 
theatre. 

Ae  Prophete  was  composed  with  the 
magnificent  resources  of  the  Grand  opera 
constantly  in  view :  great  importance,  and 
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essential  importance,  was  attached  to 
them.  For,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
Meyerbeer's  operas  do  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  musical  -interest  and  develop- 
ment, but  upon  many  accessories  of  the 
libretto,  so  to  speak ;  upon  the  opportunity 
of  great  scenic  display ;  in  fact,  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  in 
a  (icg:ree  not  consonant  with  our  idea  of 
pure  opera. 

The  first  and  permanent  impression  of 
Le  Prophele,  at  Niblo's,  was  therefore  tn- 
adequacy.  It  was  evident  that  unusual 
care  had  been  taken,  that  money  had  been 
spent,  scenes  painted,  and  choruses  drill- 
ed. We  have  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Maret- 
zek's  hard  working  in  the  preparation 
of  an  opera  to  infer  how  much  he  must 
have  suffered  and  exercised  during  the  re- 
hearsals of  this  work.  We  felt  this  all 
the  time.  We  saw  that  he  was  doing  his 
best ;  that  the  company,  excepting  Stef- 
fanone,  were  never  in  better  tune ;  and 
that  if  success  could  be  achieved  by  de- 
serving it,  the  opera  would  remunerate 
the  Manager  both  with  honor  and  profit 
But  success  cannot  be  achieved  upon  that 
condition.  The  performance  was  only  a 
good  attempt.  It  was  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  original  thing  in  Paris.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  we  had  no  right  to 
expect  a  rival  of  the  Grand  opera  at 
Niblo*s  ;  but  it  is  also  perfectly  true 
that  when  you  know  the  best,  you 
cannot  devote  much  enthusiasm  to  the 
pretty  good.  If  it  is  praise  to  say  that  it 
was  very  good  for  New- York,  or  for  Nib- 
lo's,  or  for  the  capital  at  command,  then 
we  say  all  that,  for  it  is  true.  But  with  a 
stage  not  half  large  enough,  with  an  or- 
chestra ditto,  and  chorus  ditto,  with  a  bal- 
let that  is  no  ballet,  and  scenery  which 
attempts  all  that  it  could  not  perform, 
with  every  thing,  except  the  singing,  taken 
with  great  reservation,  how  can  there  be 
much  praise  of  that,  which,  to  be  perfect, 
requires  stage,  orchestra,  chorus,  ballet 
and  scenery  of  the  finest  kind  ? 

For  instance,  the  fourth  act  is  the  cor- 
onation in  the  Cathedral  of  Munster.  The 
coronation  march  peals  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  act,  while  the  procession  enters 
and  occupies  the  edifice.  This  effect  must 
be  complete  or  it  is  ludicrous.  Nothingis 
so  difficult  as  a  decent  proce-ssion  or  crowd 
upon  the  stage.  Now  at  Niblo's  the  low 
columns  suggest  a  vault,  there  is  no  sense 
of  loftiness ;  and  the  space  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  rising  series  of  railings 
directly  across  the  Cathedral,  from  column 
to  column,  so  that  there  is  no  more  of  the 
plane  of  the  stage  exposed,  and  suitable 
for  the  proper  action,  than  when  the  tent 


curtains  are  drawn  in  the  previous  acL 
We  have  all  an  idea  of  a  cathedral,  whe- 
ther we  have  seen  one  or  not,  and  part  of 
that  idea  is  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
floor  of  such  a  building  is  not  occupied  by 
transverse  railings  or  partitions  of  some 
kind.  And  we  know  farther  when  pro- 
cessions enter  such  edifices  they  do  not 
countermarch  across  what  is  intended  to 
represent  the  great  nave.  "  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  France."  An 
immense  stage-area;  a  high  springing 
series  of  columns ;  a  thronging  procession 
enters  (and  entered  when  we  saw  it)  at 
the  front  and  moved  back  into  the 
church ;  the  whole  resulting  in  an  impres- 
sion of  a  vast  cathedral  crowded  with  % 
glittering  multitude, — these  were  the 
peculiarities  of  this  act  there.  What  shall 
we  say  of  our  procession  ?  When  Shake- 
speare, says,  "alarum,  enter  an  army,"  the 
action  and  interest  of  the  play  depend 
very  Httle  upon  the  fiict,  and  three  men  in 
buckram  answer  the  purpose  of  suggestion. 
But  Meyerl)cer*s  alarum  and  army  is  % 
distinct  part  of  the  play.  It  is  an  essential 
effect ;  and  is  fitirly  to  be  judged  as  such. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  this  act, 
which  is  true  of  the  whole ; — it  was  inad- 
equate. We  do  not  use  a  harsher  word, 
because  the  evidence  of  good  intention 
was  so  plain.  And  yet  to  say  that  one  of 
Meyerbeer's  operas  was  inadequately 
done,  is  to  go  near  condemning  it. 

Or  consider  the  skating  ballet  with  the 
beautiful  music ;  and  the  dancing  in  the 
last  act  Or  had  we  better  not  consider 
it  but  pass  on  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  singing ; 
Salvi  was  never  so  resolutely  good.  To 
witness  his  energy,  his  care,  his  conscience, 
tended  much  to  weaken  our  remembrance 
of  his  infamous  murder  of  Don  Ottavio 
upon  the  same  boards.  He  conceives  his 
character  admirably,  and  in  his  great 
scene,  in  the  fourth  act,  where  he  makes 
his  mother  disown  him,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  So  when  he  sings 
his  romanza  in  the  second  act  there  was 
a  purity,  pathos,  and  breadth  in  his  voice 
and  style  which  justly  charmed  the  audi- 
ence, and  drew  down  as  hearty  applause 
as  we  have  ever  heard  in  the  theatre. 
The  exquisite  morceau  of  the  last  act,  the 
half-frenzied  lyric,  was  rendered  with  a 
grace  and  melody  that  assured  us  of  the 
artist's  great  power.  There  is  a  strain  in 
the  air  which  recalls  the  conclusion  of  La 
ci  darem  from  Don  Giovanni.  Altogether, 
we  must  consider  Salvi's  Jean  as  his 
finest  part  Our  only  quiirrcl  would  be 
with  his  costume,  which  h  unni  cessarily 
unhandsome  when  he  is  the  inn-keeper. 
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The  three  Anabaptists,  Marini,  Rosi, 
and  Vietti,  were  admirable.  Their  tall 
spectral  figures  gliding  in,  always  at  the 
right  moment,  black  messengers  of  fate, 
and  prophetic  of  tragedy,  are,  of  them- 
seWes,  one  of  those  sombre  effects  which 
please  the  melodramatic  imagination  of 
the  composer.  It  was  well  suggested  in 
the  7W6une,  that  there  is  something  akin 
to  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth,  in  these 
grim  apparitions.  They  moved  and  sang 
with  great  unanimity ;  and  although  there 
is  no  very  taking'  music  attached  to  their 
roU,  they  are  closely  listened  to  and  ap- 
plauded. 

Of  the  ladies  we  would  rather  not  speak, 
and  have,  therefore,  delayed  so  long,  put- 
ting them  in  the  rear  of  the  gentlemen. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  musical  rdle  oi  Fides 
is,  in  much  of  the  opera,  in  the  very 
worst  part  of  Steffanone's  voice.  It  sounds 
husky  and  uncertain,  and  what  is  much 
worse,  it  was  shockingly  out  of  tune, 
whenever  we  heard  her  in  the  opera. 
Her  acting  in  the  great  scene  is  very  fine, 
although  the  situation  is  much  too  pro- 
longed. Bertuoca  as  Bertha  was  only 
tolerable.  This  lady  is  rarely  forgetful 
enough  of  herself,  and  yet  we  will  ascribe 
to  a  natural  nervousness  and  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  effort,  the  evident  un- 
certainty and  inadequacy  of  her  perform- 
ance. Yet  she,  too,  did  well  in  the  duet 
The  choruses  were  very  good  and  exe- 
crably bad.  At  one  point  we  feared  the 
representation  must  pause,  they  were  so 
entirely  astray.  Each  one  was  singing 
his  own  tune  in  his  own  key.  But  the 
opening  chorus  was  done  firmly  and  with 
vigor. 

As  for  the  music  itself,  we  feel  as  we  al- 
ways feel  about  Meyerbeer.  It  is  learned, 
and  elaborate,  and  quaint,  and  grave,  and 
skilful,  and  imposing,  but  it  is  destitute 
of  melody  and  passion.  The  Coronation 
March  is  glittering  and  martial.  Jeanne 
romanza  is  a  tender  strain.  Ah  !  monJUe  ! 
is  painfully  artificial,  and  the  grand  aria 
is  not  individual.  It  is  such  music  as 
prodigious  talent,  unwearied  industry,  and 
profound  science  can  produce.  But 
Qeorge  Sand  is  the  only  person  we  have 
ever  known  to  profess  great  enthusiasm 
for  it  In  her  Lettrea  cPun  Voy&geur^ 
she  speaks  rapturously  of  the  music  of 
Robert^  which  had  then  recently  appeared. 
But  George  Sand's  world  is  Paris,  and 
her  standards  are  Parisian.  Where  are 
the  haimting  melodies ;  where  are  the 
sweet  and  subtle  harmonies  afterward 
vaguely  remembered  like  the  palaces  we 
saw  in  the  sunset ;  where  is  that  perma- 
nent sense  of  an  addition  to  life  and  human 


experience  after  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
scenery  and  the  dancing  girls, — Where  ? 

The  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the 
season  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall. 
It  was,  as  usual,  a  great  success.  This  or- 
chestra is  now  so  well  trained  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  best  music,  that  we  could 
wish  their  concerts  were  more  frequent  and 
at  lower  rates.  Jullien  has  demonstpited 
that  the  "  many  headed  "  have  ears  for  Men- 
delssohn and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  for  the 
Prima  Donna  and  Yankee  Doodle.  The 
Philharmonic  in  its  high  prices  rather  per- 
petuates the  tradition  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, a  high  rate  and  an  exclusive  au- 
dience. Those  are  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  upon  which  most  of  our  operatic  en- 
terprises have  failed. 

In  the  foreign  musical  gossip,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  notice  but  the  new 
French  singer,  Mademoiselle  Cabal,  of 
whom  Hector  Berlioz  speaks  well.  It  is 
certainly  time  for  a  new  singer ;  but  every 
fresh  one  is  hailed  in  Paris  with  such 
stunning  thunders  of  applause,  that,  at 
this  distance,  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  it- 
self, and  when  the  applause  has  subsided, 
so,  also,  we  sadly  discover,  has  the  voice. 
The  London  papers  wonder,  with  a  sneer, 
that  the  advertisement  for  the  leasing  of 
the  New- York  Academy  of  Music,  should 
appear  there,  and  inquire  sullenly,  ^'  Are 
there  no  Yankees  who  can  manage  it  ?  " 
Soft,  gentle  sirs !  There  are  plenty;  but 
it  does  not  seem  unwise  when  you  have 
built  a  house  for  a  particular  purpose,  to 
search  the  world  for  the  very  best  person 
to  take  care  of  it  It  is  our  way.  If  a 
Frenchman,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  even 
an  Englishman,  can  do  better  by  the  in- 
terests of  music  in  this  country,  than  a 
native,  let  him  manage  the  new  opera- 
house.  If  you  prefer  to  close  your  opera- 
houses  under  the  auspices  of  bold  Britons, 
rather  than  keep  them  going  under  the  di- 
rection of  foreigners,  do  it  by  all  means. 
But  why,  as  usual,  expect  us  to  suffer  be- 
cause you  are  sore  ? 

FINE  ABT8. 

PowelPe  Painting  of  De  Soto.  We 
have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Powell  in  reference  to  his 
^'  great  national  painting,"  which  we  very 
cheerfully  publish,  although  it  is  giving 
rather  more  of  our  space  to  the  subject 
than  we  can  well  afford,  or  we  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand ;  but  Mr. 
Powell  thinks  we  have  not  done  him  justice 
in  our  remarks  on  his  painting,  and  we  are 
quite  willing  that  the  public  who  have  not 
seen  his  picture,  and  who  never  may,  should 
hear  what  he  has  to  urge  in  its  defence. 
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The  national  pafnting  of  Mr.  Powell  is  fhnn  a  aab- 
ject  selected  by  a  oommltteo  of  CongreiMb  Drawings 
of  various  subjects  were  submitted,  and  the  commit- 
tee composed  of  Mr.  Pierce  of  Maryland,  John  Y. 
Mason  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Senate,  and  John 
Qulncy  Adaln^  Mr.  Preston,  <rf  Virginia,  and  T. 
Butler  King  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  of  Keprcsenta- 
ttves:  they  nnanimously  agreed  that  the  sul^ect 
should  be  the  Dl^icovery  of  the  MUtsiasippi  by  De  Soto. 
The  oommift^on  was  given  to  Mr.  PowoU  by  an  almost 
nnanlmous  vote  of  Congress— unanimously,  by  the 
Senate,  and  198  out  of  212  votes  in  the  ll(»use.  lie  Is 
not  a  western  man,  aithongh  considered  a  western 
artist  from  the  fact  that  he  received  his  first  encour- 
agement fh)m  the  citizens  of  CincinnatL  lie  was 
bom  In  New-York,  and  has  resided  here  since  1S40. 
He  studied  with  Henry  Inman,  and  was  his  favorite 
pupil.  In  1S12  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  under 
the  l>est  masters  f<>r  three  years,  when  he  rctame<l  to 
New- York,  bringing  with  him  several  comiK>sition 
pictures,  among  which  were  "Salvator  Kosa  among 
the  Brigand^  and  "Columbus  before  tlie  Council  at 
Salamanca''— the  latter  indnting  was  very  much  ad- 
mired, so  much  so,  that  among  others,  Washington 
Irving  having  examlnetl  It  carefully,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  library  committee  of  C-mgre^,  greatly  praising  Its 
artistic  merits.  The  exhibition  of  this  i»ioture  in  the 
library  of  the  Cai»itol,  during  tlie  session  of  Congress, 
fbr  lt^S-49,  secured  the  comniiasion  for  the  present 
painting. 

The  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  originally 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing four  historical  pictures  painted  by  native  Ameri- 
can a^tist^  to  fill  the  four  vacant  panels  of.  the 
Botnndo  of  the  Capitol.  Chapman,  Weir,  Vandcriyn, 
and  Inmon  received  these  commissions — Mr.  Inman 
died  before  completing  his  subject  on  canvas:  he 
had  received  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Powell,  tlie  sum  of  six  thmisand 
dollars  was  awarded  In  addition  to  the  UD0Xi»ende<l 
portion  of  the  former  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  artist  has  already  recelvod  eight  thoa- 
sand  dolUrs,  which  sum  he  has  expended  In  produ- 
cing  the  work  just  finished.  The  residue  Is  to  be  paid 
on  the  delivering  of  the  work.  Mr.  Huntington,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Morse,  offered  to  complete 
the  picture  of  Boone's  Emigration  to  Kentucky,  begun 
by  Inman,  for  tbe  sum  of  fonr  thousand  dollars. 

In  regard  to  Uie  historical  accuracy  of  the  painting 
by  Mr.  Powell  we  give  quotations  ttom  Bancroft's 
United  SUtes,  Irving's  Conquest  of  Florida,  Tho 
Portuguese  Relation  (imbllshed  In  1557),  The  Account 
of  Luis  Hcrnnniicz  dc  Bledina  who  was  present  in  the 
exi>edition  of  De  SoU)  (published  in  1544),  and  The 
History  by  Qardllasso  de  La  Vega. 

When  De  Soto  returned  to  Sitaln  from  Pern,  and 
the  design  was  pnblialicd  that  an  exiiedition  of  ex- 
ploration to  Florida  was  definitely  Uxe«l  ui)on,  then 
tlie  m«ist  extravagant  Ideas  were  entertained.  To 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft:  **No  s«H»ncr  was 
tho  design  of  anew  expedition  published  In  Spain 
tlian  tho  wiUlcst  hofies  were  IndulgOiL  How  brilliant 
must  be  the  proB|ioct  since  even  the  cimqneror  of 
IVru  was  willing  to  hazard  his  fortunes  and  tho 
greatness  of  bis  name!  Adventurers  assembled  as 
voluntcera,  many  of  them  of  noble  birth  and  g<MKl 
estates.  Houses  an-.l  vineyanls,  lands  for  tillage  and 
rows  of  c>llve  trees  in  the  AjarrafTe  of  Seville,  were 
aiild,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  military  equipment  The  jMirt  of  San  Lncar 
of  Barameda  was  cri>\vilcd  with  tli(vK»  who  hastonctl 
to  8<»llclt  ]H;rmls!«l«»n  to  share  in  tlie  enterprise.  Even 
soldU-rs  of  Portugal  deslrotl  to  Ix*  enrolled  f«»r  tho 
aervice.    A  muster  was  held.    Tho  Portuguese  ap- 


I>eared  in  the  glittering  array  of  bnmlaliod  armor,  and 
the  Castlllans  brilliant  with  hopes  were  very  gallant 
wltli  silk  upon  silk.** 

Mr.  Irving,  in  his  Conquest  of  Florida,  on  the 
same  subject,  remarks,  "As  De  S<»to  was  one  day  in 
the  gallery  of  his  house  at  Seville,  he  saw  a  brilliant 
band  of  cavaliers  enter  the  court-yanl,  and  hastened 
to  tlie  fiot  of  the  stairs  to  receive  them.  Tlicy  wero 
Portuguese  hidalg<«  le^l  by  Andres  des  Ya8conce!««. 
Several  of  thent  had  scrvc<l  in  the  wars  with  the 
M<K>rs  on  tho  African  fJronliers,  and  they  had  cou:c  to 
volunteer  their  services.  De  Soto  joyfhlly  areepted 
their  offer.  A  muster  being  called  of  all  tlie  troopa^ 
the  St>anianls  ap|ieared  in  siilendhl  and  showy  attlro, 
witli  hilken  <loublets  and  cassocks  pinked  and  em- 
brohlered  Tlio  Portuguese,  on  the  contrary,  camo 
in  soldlcr-llkc  style  in  complete  armor. 

They  arrive<l  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  disem- 
barkc<l  in  the  year  15A9.  After  many  m«mths  of  wan- 
dering they  rearlie<l  the  Mavllla — now  Mobile  Hera 
they  hft4l  a  disastrous  battle  with  the  Indians,  and  a 
fire  tliat  occurre<l  at  tho  time,  destroyed  "  the  ciiri*»o» 
collections  Do  Soto  had  made.^'  In  March,  1541.  just 
previous  to  tho  discovery  of  the  Mls»ls.slppi,  De  St»to 
demanded  of  the  chluf  of  the  Clilckasaws  two  bondrod 
Indians  to  carry  tlie  haggHgo  of  the  ctimpany,  at  tbe 
same  time  taking  possession  ot  their  vtllago.  Tha 
demand  was  rcfu^otl,  and  in  tlie  <larkness  of  a  stormy 
night  tliey  were  assaulte«l  by  the  InAirlated  savaget 
who  set  fire  to  tho  houses.  The  SpanUrds  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  De  Soto,  **  who  always  slept 
in  ills  doublet  and  hose  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
Buch  emergencies,  clasped  on  lite  casque,  drew  on  a 
•urcoat  of  quilte^l  cotton  tlireo  fingers  in  thicknoaa,  tbo 
beet  defence  against  the  arrows  of  tbe  savages,  and 
seizing  buckler  and  lance,  mounted  hb  horse  and 
charged  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  tlie  enemy.*^  It 
seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  that  De  Scto  and  hb 
followers  lost  all  their  clothing  by  thb  fire,  from  tha 
quotations  wo  have  given.  Some  of  them,  however, 
did  lose  their  wearing  apparel,  Uvos  were  loat,  and 
horses  and  swine  consumed  The  akins  of  wild  ant" 
mals  were  afterwards  used  by  those  who  had  lost 
their  clothing;  and  Irving,  In  hb  *' Conquest  of 
Floriila,"  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  In  which  tbe 
"wild  ivy"  happened  to  be  used.  ** Besides  being 
unceasingly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  they  suflered 
bitterly  from  the  cold,  which  was  rigoruns  In  the  ex- 
treme, es|ieclally  to  men  wlio  had  to  pass  every  night 
under  arms  with  scarce  any  clothing.  In  this  o.v 
trcmity,  however,  they  were  relieved  by  the  Ingenuity 
of  one  of  the  ctMiimon  soldiers ;  he  sncceeded  In 
making  a  matting,  four  fingers  in  thickness,  of  a  long 
kind  of  grass  or  drieil  Ivy,  one  half  of  which  served  ai 
ftwUresi  and  tbe  other  half  was  turned  over  as  a 
blankef" 

In  alwut  ten  days  after  the  fire  at  Chicaza,  De  Soto 
di.scovercil  the  Mississippi  Hiver.  Here  again  wo 
quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft  "  De  Soto  wa» 
the  first  of  Europeans  to  Itehold  the  magnificent  river 
which  rol1e«l  its  immense  mass  of  waters  througli  tba 
Bfilcndld  vegetation  of  a  whlo  alluvial  soil.  The  lapoe 
of  thr(<^  centuries  has  not  change<l  the  character  of 
the  stream ;  it  was  then  described  as  more  than  a 
uiilo  bntad,  fiowing  with  a  strong  current  and  by  the 
weight  of  Its  waters  forcing  a  channel  «if  great  depth. 
The  water  was  always  muddy,  trees  and  limber  wero 
continually  floating  down  tlie  stream.  The  arrival  of 
tlie  strantrers  awakeneil  curiosity  and  fbnr.  A  multi- 
tude of  ]ieop1e  fh>m  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
paintetl  and  gayly  doci»rate<l  with  great  plumes  of 
wh'lo  fealhei-s,  the  warriors  standing  in  rows  with 
b«)ws  and  arrows  In  their  hands,  tlie  chienalns  sitting 
nndor  awnings  as  mcgnlAcent  aa  their  artle«  maiiii- 
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firtaren  ooold  weave,  came  roving  down  the  stream 
In  a  flf«t  of  two  handred  canoes,  seeming  to  the  ad- 
miring Spaniards  Mike  a  fair  army  of  galleys:^  they 
brought  gifts  of  fl»h  and  Uiaves  made  of  the  persim- 
mon. At  first  they  showed  a  desire  to  offer  reaist- 
ance,  bat  soon  becoming  eonscloos  of  their  relative 
weiikne«,  they  ceased  to  defy  an  enemy  they  could 
not  overoiime,  and  suffered  injury  without  attemjiting 
open  reialladon."* 

From  tbL»  quotation  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  De 
Soto  and  Ills  fttUowers  were  in  a  forlorn  condition. 
Tltey  !<till  retained  sufficient  martial  array  to  intimi- 
date the  hostile  savages  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. They  built  boats  Urge  enough  to  convey 
seventy  or  eighty  men  and  five  horses  In  each, 
across  the  river,  which  wss  described  by  Biedraa  as 
being  a  league  in  width.  Mr.  Irving  thus  speaks  of  a 
rellgiou:!  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  MlssinlppL 
It  »e«m«  that  the  cacique  of  the  Indian  tribe,  accom- 
panied by  his  principal  subjects,  came  Into  the  pre- 
•enou  of  De  Soto,  and  said,  *'  As  you  are  suiierlor  to  ua 
In  prowess,  and  sorpass  us  in  arms,  we  likewise  be- 
believe  that  your  Ood  b  better  than  our  god.  These 
yoQ  behold  befbro  you  are  the  chief  warriors  of  my 
duminlunsH  We  supplicate  you  to  pray  to  your  Ood 
to  send  as  rain,  for  our  fields  are  parched  (br  the 
want  of  water."  De  Soto  replied,  that  he  would  pray 
to  the  God  of  the  universe  to  grant  their  request 
Immediately  ho  ordered  his  chief  carpenter,  named 
Francisco^  to  fell  a  pine  tree,  and  construct  it  into  a 
crwa.  *•  They  fonned  of  it  a  perfect  cross,  and  erected 
U  on  a  high  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cacique 
walked  beaide  the  governor,  and  many  of  the  warriors 
minted  with  the  Spaniards.  Before  them  went  a 
choir  of  priests  and  firiars  chanting  tli«»  litany,  whilst 
the  soldiers  responded.**  They  formed  a  procession, 
and  as  they  paitsed  they  knelt  down  before  it  wliilst 
prayers  were  being  offered  up.  It  was  estimated  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  Indians  witnessed 
the  scene.  The  equipment  of  the  Spaniards  must 
have  been  almost  perfect  to  inspire  awe  to  so  formi- 
dable ao  army  of  hostile  savages. 

Ifr.  Powell  in  bis  De  Soto,  hss  represented  the 
Indians  offering  their  gifts  of  corn,  fish,  and  game, 
while  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  painting  Is  the 
erection  of  the  cross  as  an  Incident  connected  with 
the  event  De  Boto  himself  rides  a  magnificent  horse 
— •  portrait  of  the  battle  bor»e  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
The  artist  was  permitted  access  to  the  Imperial  stables 
at  Sl  Ooud,  by  Loul'i  Napoleon,  and  painted  it  fh>m 
life.  All  the  principal  figures  In  the  picture  were 
painted  from  Hvlng  models,  and  the  costumes,  arms, 
^,  were  copied  from  those  used  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Spanhuds. 

In  regard  to  the  fine  horee^  represented  In  the 
picture,  the  artist  was  compelled  to  use  the  best 
models  by  the  historical  account  of  them  given  in 
**Ir>-ing*s  Conquest  of  Florida,*'  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  incident  On  the  arrival  of  De  Soto  at 
Cuba,  on  bis  way  to  Florida,  ^  he  found  a  beautiftil 
horse,  richly  caparisoned,  waiting  for  him,  and  likewise 
a  mule  for  Donna  Isabella,whlch  were  fhrnished  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  town  **  (Santiago).  lie  was  escorted 
to  his  lodgings  by  the  burghers  on  horses  and  on 
foot,  and  all  his  officers  and  men  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  them,  some  being  quartered  in  the 
town  and  others  in  their  country  houses.  For  several 
davs  It  was  one  oonttnued  festival ;  at  night  there  were 
bails  and  masquerades,  by  day  tilting  matches,  bull 
fights,  contests  of  skill  in  horsemanship,  running  at 
the  ring,  and  other  amusements  of  a  chivalrous  nature. 
The  young  cavaliers  of  the  camp  vied  with  each  other 
and  with  the  youth  of  the  city  In  the  gallantry  of  their 
equlpineatB,  the  elegance  and  novelty  of  their  devices, 


add  the  wit  and  Ingsnaity  of  their  mottoes.  Wlut 
gave  peculiar  splendor  to  these  entertainments  was 
the  beanty,  spirit  and  excellence  of  tlie  horses^ 
The  great  demand  for  these  noble  animals  for  the 
eonqnests  of  Mexico  and  Fern,  and  other  parts,  ren- 
dered the  raising  of  them  one  of  tlie  most  profitable 
sources  of  speculation  in  the  islands.  The  island  of 
Cuba  was  naturally  favorable  to  them,  and  as  great 
care  and  attention  had  b«'en  given  to  multiply  and 
Improve  the  breed,  there  was  at  this  time  an  uncom- 
mon number,  and  of  remarkably  fine  qualities.  Many 
individuals  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  horses  in  their 
stables,  and  some  of  the  rich  had  twice  that  number 
on  their  estateSk 

The  cavaliers  of  the  army  had  spared  no  expense  in 
Airnlshing  themselves  with  the  most  superb  and  gene- 
rous steeds  for  tlielr  intended  expedition.  Many  in- 
dividuals possessed  three  or  four,  capariisoned  in  the 
most  costly  manner,  and  the  governor  aided  liberally 
with  his  purse  such  ss  had  not  the  means  of  equipping 
themselves  in  saitable  style.  Thus  fleshly  and  mag- 
nificently mounted  and  arrayed  in  their  new  dresses 
and  burnished  armor,  the  cavaliers  made  a  brilliant 
display,  and  carried  off  many  of  th'^  prizes  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  stlk^  and  brocades,  which  were  adjudged 
to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  these  cblv- 
alrons  games. 

In  these,  no  one  carried  off  the  prize  more  frequently 
than  Nuno  de  Tobar,  the  lieutenant-general.  He  wat^ 
as  hss  been  said,  a  cavalier  of  high  and  generous 
qualities,  who  had  gained  laurels  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  He  appeared  on  these  occasions  in  sumptuous 
array,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse  of  silver  gray,  dap> 
pled,  and  was  always  noted  for  the  graoeftilness  of  his 
carriage,  his  noble  demeanor,  and  his  admirable  ad- 
dress in  his  management  of  lance  and  steed. 

At  this  time  there  was  on  a  visit  to  the  governor  in 
the  city  ot  Santiago  a  cavalier  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  named  Vasoo  Porcalo  de  Vegueora.  He  was 
of  a  noble  family  and  of  a  brave  and  galliard  disposi- 
tion, having  seen  much  bard  fighting  in  ttie  Indies, 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  dbtlnguished  himself  on  vari- 
ous occa/'lons.  He  now  resided  in  the  town  of  Trini- 
dad in  Cuba,  living  opulently  and  luxuriously  upon 
the  wealth  he  had  gained  in  the  wars,  honored  for  bis 
exploit^  loved  for  his  social  qualities,  and  extolled  for 
bis  hearty  hospitality. 

This  magnificent  cavalier  had  oomo  to  Santiago 
with  a  pompous  retinue,  to  psy  his  court  to  the  gover* 
nor,  and  witness  the  festivities  and  r^oiclngs.  He 
passed  some  days  in  the  city,  and  when  he  beheld  the 
array  of  gallant  cavaliers  and  hardy  soldien  assembled 
for  Uie  enterprise,  the  splendor  of  their  equipment^ 
and  the  martial  style  in  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves in  public;  bis  military  spirit  again  took  fire, 
and  forgetting  bb  years,  his  past  tolls  and  troubles^ 
and  hb  present  ease  and  opulence,  be  volunteered  bis 
services  to  De  Soto  to  follow  him  in  hb  anticipated 
career  of  conquest  He  wss  magnificent  in  all  hb 
iqtpointments— camp,  equipage,  armor,  and  equip- 
ments ;  having  caught  the  gay  and  braggart  spirit  of 
bis  youthful  companions  In  arms.  He  carried  with 
him  a  great  train  of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro  ser- 
vant^  and  a  stud  of  thirty<«ix  horses  for  his  own  use, 
while  with  the  open-handed  liberality,  for  which  he 
was  noted,  he  gave  upwards  of  filly  horses  ss  presents 
to  various  cavaliers  of  the  army.** 

From  these  quotations  we  sre  led  to  believe  that 
tlie  followers  of  De  Soto  were  the  flower  of  Spanbh 
chivalry. 

The  painting  of  Mr.  Powell  bin  strict  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  that  age.  In  regard  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  figures,  Robin  of  Paris,  and  other  dbtlngubhed 
Muitomlsta,  have  pronounced  the  anatomy  of  hli 
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flgares  f&nltlMa.  The  greatMi  arttflta  of  the  old  woifd 
hftTo  complimented  him  on  the  yigoroos  execatioa 
•nd  artistic  finish  of  the  painting. 

Mr.  Powell  is  not  quite  correct  in  all 
bis  facts ;  the  commission  to  paint  the 
picture  was  not  given  to  him  with  quite 
such  unanimity  as  he  states :  the  resolu- 
tion instructing  the  Library  Committee  to 
contract  with  him  to  paint  a  picture  for 
the  vacant  panel  of  the  Rotundo,  was 
tacked  on  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
twenty-ninth  Congress,  and  passed  amid 
the  hubbub  and  confusion  which  alwa3'S 
attend  the  close  of  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  48,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Globe,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Powell  states,  by 
a  vote  of  198  out  of  212.  Great  opposition 
was  made  to  it,  and  it  could  hardly  have 
been  passed  under  other  circumstances. 
Judge  Campbell  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  In- 
gersoll  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  an  open 
competition  that  should  give  all  the  artists 
in  the  country  an  opportunity  to  compete 
for  the  work,  by  sending  in  cartoons  of 
designs,  from  which  a  committee  should 
choose  the  one  that  was  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  This  method,  which  would 
have  been  honorable  to  Congress,  beneficial 
to  the  nation,  and  just  to  our  native  artists, 
was,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
disregarded,  and  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Powell,  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  had  full  power 
to  choose  his  own  subject.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  his  attempting  to  throw  the 
blame  of  De  Soto  on  the  Library  Com- 
mittee ;  if  they  chose  the  subject,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them ;  but  then  the  artist 
himself  should  have  protested  against  it, 
as  being  neither  suitable  in  itself,  nor 
adapted  to  his  capacities.  The  work  itself 
is  proof  that  he  was  unequal  to  it ;  and 
his  historical  summary  confirms  our  ob- 
jecUons  to  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject.  We  have  found  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  which  we  originally 
formed  of  the  picture,  and  the  decisions 
of  all  intelligent  people  who  have  since 
seen  it  fully  justifies  what  we  said  of  it 
Those  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  the  historical  fidelity  of  Mr.  Powell's 
representation  of  the  scene  which  he  has 
attempted  to  deh'neate,  should  read  Theo- 
dore Irving's  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
Florida,  and  they  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  pageant  as  that 
represented  by  Mr.  Powell,  having  been 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Missi^ippi  when 


De  Soto  found  himself  there  after  two 
years'  wandering  through  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  the  wilderness.  According  to 
his  own  showing  he  has  introduced  an  in- 
cident into  his  picture,  the  raising  of  the 
crucifix  and  blessing  it,  which  did  not 
occur  until  some  time  after  the  chief  event 
described  took  place,  and  which  would 
have  been  physically  impossible  as  he  has 
depicted  it.  The  picture  is,  in  fact,  in 
every  respect  bad,  and  is  unworthy  of 
being  placed  in  the  national  capitol.  We 
had  always  understood  that  the  com- 
mission was  given  to  the  artist  on  sec- 
tional grounds,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  a  Western  man;  the  resolution 
too  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  McDowell  of  Ohio, 
and  it  was  carried  as  a  Western  measure. 
As  the  vote  was  passed  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1847,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  his  pic- 
ture of  Columbus  in  1848—49,  as  he  states. 
As  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Irving  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Powell,  in  praise  of  the  picture  of 
Columbus,  we  do  not  see  what  it  has  to 
do  with  the  business.  Mr.  Irving  is  not 
a  likely  person  to  interfere  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  unless  solicited  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  de- 
cline. Mr.  Powell  should  be  content  with 
having  received  the  commission  and  paint- 
ed the  picture ;  he  shows  a  very  uncompli- 
mentary distrust  of  his  own  performance 
in  endeavoring  to  fight  his  critics  with 
his  pen  instead  of  his  pencil.  If  his  De 
Soto  be  worthy  of  praise,  it  will  soon  dis- 
arm censure  if  left  to  itself.  If  it  had 
been  a  private  work,  we  should  not  have 
deemed  it  entitled  to  our  notice ;  but  being 
a  ^^  great  national  painting,"  and  public 
property,  we  could  not  ignore  it ;  ajid,  as 
we  were  compelled  to  notice  it,  we  could 
not  do  less  than  speak  candidly  of  it.  We 
wish  it  had  been  better.  If  "  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Old  World  liave  compli- 
mented him  on  the  vigorous  execution 
and  artistic  finish  of  the  painting,"  all  we 
have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Old  World  are  very  great 
wags ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  Mr.  Powell's 
painting,  that  the  artists  of  Paris  took 
their  pupils  to  study  the  anatomy  of  De 
Soto,  it  must  have  been  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  Spartans  permitted  their 
children  to  see  tiie  antics  of  their  drunkea 
Helots. 
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not  but  think  the  mother's  iDstincts  de- 
served more  respect  than  thej  received 
from  her  idviHors.  The  jounj^  m&n  him- 
self seems  to  hare  shown  his  f^xA  sense, 
by  submitting,  first  to  the  ulvicc  of  his 
family  friends,  then  to  the  wishes  of  bis 
mother,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  any  ro- 
pining  on  his  part.  Mr.  Fairf&x  vritCB 
of  him  to  Laurence — "  George  has  been 
with  us,  and  says  be  will  bo  steady,  and 
thankfully  follow  your  advice  ta  his  best 
friend."  So  a  project  which  must  have 
been  vei^  fosdnating  ia  n  young,  warm 
Imagination  was  quietly  abandoned,  and 
the  youth,  in  the  dutiful  spirit  wbicti  ever 
characterized  htm,  entered  at  once  upon 
the  comparatively  humble  business  of  a 
surveyor. 

In  March,  1748,  he  went  into  the  woods 
with  Mr.  George  Fairfa;t,  to  e;xplore  lands 
among  the  AU^hany  Mountains,  in  Vir- 
ginia. A  diary  Icept  by  him  during  tins 
his  first  tour  has  some  interest,  because  it 
tolls  of  the  personal  experienws,  and  be- 
trays something  of  the  turn  of  thought  of 
Washii^;too  at  sixteen. 

"  15th.— Worked  hard  till  night,  and 
then  returned.  After  supper  we  were 
lifted  mto  a  room,  and  I,  not  being  so 
good  a  woodsman  as  the  rest,  stripped 
myself  very  orderly  and  went  into  the 
bed,  as  they  called  it,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  little 
straw  matted  together,  without  sheet  or 
any  thing  else  but  only  one  threadbare 


blanket.  T  was  pVaA  to  get  up  and  put  on 
my  clothes,  and  lie  as  my  companions  did. 
Had  we  not  been  very  tired,  I  am  sun  we 
should  not  hare  slept  much  that  n%ht  I 
made  a  promise  to  sleep  ko  no  more,  choos- 
ing rather  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  before 
a  Are." 

''21st. — We  went  over  in  a  canoe,  and 
travelled  up  the  Maryland  side  all  day,  in 
a  continued  rain,  to  Colonel  Cresap's  over 
against  the  South  Branch,  about  forty 
miles  from  our  place  of  starting  in  the 
morning,  and  over  the  worst  road,  I 
believe,  that  ever  was  trod  by  man  or 
beast." 

"  23d.— Ranted  till  about  two  o'clock, 
and  then  cleared  up,  when  we  were  agre»- 
ably  surprised  at  the  .tight  of  more  than 
thirty  Indians,  coming  from  war  with  only 
one  scalp.  We  had  some  liquor  with  us, 
of  which  we  gave  them  a  part  This, 
elevating  their  spirits,  put  them  in  the 
humor  of  dancing.  We  then  had  a  war- 
dance.  After  clearing  a  large  space  and 
making  a  great  fire  in  the  middle,  the  men 
seated  themselves  around  it,  and  the 
speaker  made  a  grand  speech,  telling  them 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  dnnce. 
After  he  had  flnished,  the  best  dancer 
Jumped  up,  as  one  awakened  fh>m  sltcp. 
and  ran  and  jumped  about  the  ring  in  the 
most  comical  manner.  Be  was  followed 
by  the  rest.  I'hen  began  their  music, 
which  was  performed  with  a  pot  half  fiill 
of  water,  and  a  deerskin  stretched  tight 
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orer  it,  and  k  gourd  with  some  shot  id 
it  to  rattle,  and  a  piece  of  horse'a  tail 
tied  to  it,  to  make  it  look  fine.  One  per- 
Hon  kept  rattling,  and  another  dnimnung, 
■11  the  while  they  were  dancing." 

"  26tb.— Travelled  up  to  Solomon 
Hedge's,  Egqtiirt,  one  of  Ais  Majegt>/'i 
Jatlicet  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  of 
Frederic,  where  we  camped.  When  we 
came  to  supper,  there  was  ndther  a  knifb 
OD  the  table  nor  a  fork  to  eat  with,  but 
la  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  had  knirea 

"April  2d.— A  blowy,  rwny  night. 
Our  straw  upon  whrch  we  were  lying, 
took  fire,  but  I  wan  luckily  preserved  by 
one  of  our  men  awaking  when  it 


and  rode  down  to  Vanmeter's  to  get  onr 
company  together,  which,  when  we  had 
accomplished,  we  rode  down  below  the 
Trough  to  lay  ofTIots  there.  The  Trough 
is  a  couple  of  ledges  of  mountains  hnpas- 
sable,  running  side  by  side  for  seven  or 
eight  miles,  smd  the  river  between  them. 
You  must  ride  round  the  back  of  the 
mountains  to  get  below  them.  We  camped 
in  the  woods,  and,  after  we  had  pitched 
our  tent  and  made  a  large  fire,  we  pulled 
oat  our  knapsacks  to  recruit  ourselTes. 
Every  one  was  his  own  cook.  Our  spita 
were  forked  sticks  ;  our  plates  were  large 
chim.  As  for  dishes,  we  had  none." 
We  have  picked  out  only  here  and  there 


"  8th. — We  breakfasted   at   Caasey's,      is  the  rough  copy  of  a  letter,  giving  a 
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ffeneral  description  of  the  ezciirsioiL  No 
date. 

"  Dear  Richard, — The  receipt  of  your 
kind  favor  of  the  2d  instant  afibrded  me 
unspeakable  pleasure,  as  it  convinces  me 
that  I  am  still  in  the  memory  of  so  worthy 
a  friend, — a  friendship  I  shall  ever  be 
proud  of  increasing.  Yours  gave  me  the 
more  pleasure  as  I  received  it  among  bar- 
barians and  an  uncouth  set  of  people. 
Since  you  received  my  letter  of  October 
last,  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four 
nights  m  a  bed,  but  after  walking  a  good 
deal  all  day,  I  have  lain  down  before  the 
fire  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  a 
bear-skin,  whichever  was  to  be  had,  with 
man,  wife,  and  children,  like  dogs  and 
cats ;  and  nappy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
nearest  the  fire.  Nothing  would  make  it 
pass  off  tolerably  but  a  good  reward.  A 
doubloon  is  ray  constant  gain  every  day 
that  the  weather  will  permit  of  my  going 
out,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles.  The  cold- 
ness of  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  my 
making  a  long  stay,  as  the  lodging  is 
rather  too  cold  for  tne  time  of  year.  I 
have  never  had  my  clothes  off,  but  have 
lain  and  slept  in  them,  except  the  few 
nights  I  have  been  in  Frederictown." 

Among  the  influences  that  conspired  to 
mature  the  mind  and  refine  the  manners 
of  Washington,  we  must  account  his 
intimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family,  sen- 
sible as  well  as  well-bred  people,  and 
living  on  a  large  fortune  in  the  exer- 
cise of  liberal  hospitality.  Lord  Fairfax, 
besides  the  social  advantages  which 
resulted  from  his  rank,  had  had  a  Uni- 
versity education,  when  such  culture  was 
a  distinction,  and  he  seems^  moreover, 
to  have  been  a  person  of  mdependent 
ways  of  thinking,  and  a  discernment  and 

Practical  sagacity  not  always  found  in 
igh  places.  His  nephew,  William  Fair- 
fax, was  wealthy,  and  held  a  high  position 
in  the  colony.  Tne  family  was,  altogether, 
the  first  in  the  district  where  they  lived, 
and  one  such  family  inevitably  does  much 
towards  raising  the  general  standard  of 
manners  and  ideas  in  its  neighborhood. 
A  young  man  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  the 
society  of  gentlemen  and  elegant  women 
has  no  inspiration  for  him.  When  we 
read  George  Washington's  "  Rules  of 
Civility  and  decent  Behavior  in  Company 
and  Conversation,"  we  need  no  assurance 
that  no  grace  of  manner,  refinement  of 
expression,  or  conventional  improvement, 
that  came  under  his  observation  at  Mr. 
Fairfax's,  passed  unnoted.  The  exquisite 
propriety  of  address  and  conduct  so  often 
mentioned  as  having  distinguished  him, 
may  not  improbably  have  owed  no  little 


of  its  finish  to  these  early  opportunities; 
to  suppose  so  much  elegance  the  natural 
product  of  innate  refinement,  in  spite  of 
plain  farmer's  living  in  early  youth,  and 
the  rough  career  of  a  practical  surveyor 
afterwards,  might  be  more  complimentaiy 
but  scarcely  so  rational.  Lord  Fairfax 
was  not  a  courtier,  any  more  than  his 
American  planter  nephew ;  and  Washing- 
ton never  became  one,  but  only  }n  all 
circumstances  a  gentleman.  This  is  as 
evident  in  the  early  journal  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  a  few  passages,  as  in 
the  letters  written  in  after  life  to  ladies 
and  the  most  distinguished  men.  Self- 
respect  ever  regulates  and  limits  his  com- 
plimentary expressions,  as  it  had  in  early 
life  afforded  the  standard  by  which  he 
judged  so  unerringly  the  dispositions  of 
others  towards  himself,  and  decided  on 
the  fitness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  had  an  exquisite 
sense  of  personal  respect,  and  as  he  never 
forgot  or  was  mistaken  about  the  amount 
of  it  due  to  others,  so  he  never  hazarded 
his  own  claims  byreauiring  more  than  he 
knew  himself  entitled  to  and  able  to  exact. 
In  reading  his  correspondence,  so  volumi- 
nous and  various,  as  well  as  so  remark- 
able in  other  respects,  this  propriety  is 
ever  most  striking. 

Speaking  of  the  attachment  of  Lord 
Fairfax  to  the  young  surveyor,  who  spent 
much  time  at  his  house,  Mr.  Weems  re- 
marks,— "Little  did  the  old  gentleman 
expect  that  be  was  educating  a  youth  who 
should  one  day  dismember  the  British 
empire  and  break  his  own  heart — which 
truly  came  to  pass.  For  on  hearing  that 
Washington  had  captured  Comwallis  and 
all  his  army,  he  called  out  to  his  black 
waiter,  *  Come,  Joe !  carry  me  to  my  bed. 
for  Pm  sure  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  die ! ' " 
And  die  he  did,  certainly,  but  not  prema- 
turely, for  Mr.  Sparks  says  he  lived  to  be 
ninety-two,  a  much  respected  and  very 
benevolent  person,  though  rather  eccentric. 

George  Fairfax  was  the  companion  of 
Washington's  first  expedition  through 
the  forest  How  old  was  the  companion 
we  are  not  informed,  but  the  chief  was 
just  turned  of  sixteen,  an  age  at  which 
most  boys  are  in  need  of  tutors  and  guar- 
dians if  ever.  Mrs.  Washington  seems  to 
have  made  no  particular  ol»jection  to  this 
undertaking,  the  exposures  of  which  were 
nevertheless  formidable,  to  health  at  least, 
as  the  result  proved.  Lodging  on  the 
ground  night  after  night,  in  the  month  of 
April,  IS  no  agreeable  variety  in  our  cli- 
mate, and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
this  and  similar  journeys,  which  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  for  three  years, 
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were  laid  the  ruundntioTis  of  that  liability  Mount  Vernon,  with  his  brother  Laureocc, 

to  intermittcnts,  which  punned  Wuhin^  always   much   attached   to   him,  and   to 

ton  through  life.    1'he  sererilj  of  a  Rur-  whom  be  shortly  became  peculiarly  ncceA- 

leyort  duly,  at  that  early  period,  were  sary. 

(nrik  as  could  hardly  be  encountered  at  I.aurrince    Washiiif^n    had    been    in 

the  present  time  on   this  aide  the  Missis-  active  servicn  in  the  West  Indic«i  where 

■i[^i,  and   such  also  as  Ibrbade  a   long  he  passed  about  two   years,  as  a  captain 

persititeDce  at  any  one  time.     The  inter-  in   the  British   army,  in  the  expedition 

nbWaahingtoD  spent  partly  at  Frederics-  against  Carthagena.     He  retumcrd  home 

burgh   with   his  mother,  and   partly  at  in  1742,  that  is  to  say,  when  his  brother 


QeorKewaB  about  ten  years  old,  intending  on  the  fcround  that  ho  could  not  ci>nsci- 

lo  sail  for  England  to  join  hiK  regiment  entionaly  take  the  oath  r^uircd.     So  it 

there ;  but  happening  to  fall  in  love  with  seems  that  the  young  GcorfK  had  worthy 

Hin  Anne  Fail-fax,  a  Eoldicr'H  roving  life  examples  near  home.    After  the  death  of 

lost  its  charma  for  him,  and  he  iwttlcd  his  father,  Laurence  purchaned  the  estate 

quietly  down  as  a  planter.     Having  a  on  the  Fotomoc,  and  named  it  as  alreadv 

culunial  appointment  as  adjutant,  he  de-  meiiuonad,  and  here  Qeorge  spent  much 

cliiiod  Eharing   the  half-pay   granteil   to  of  his  iiitcrvnl  lime,  donbtlo"  improving 

Ua  brother  officers  of  the  British  aruiy,  himaclf  in  every  way  that  oQered. 
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But  the  dder  brother's  health  suddenly 
£tdled,  and  symptoms  of  oonsumptioo 
alarmed  him  and  his  friends.  He  tned  a 
voyage  to  England  without  benefit,  and 
in  September,  1751,  a  trip  to  Barbadoes, 
accompanied  in  the  latter  by  his  brother 
George,  who  seems  to  have  felt  such  in- 
terest and  solicitude  as  only  a  tender  and 
loving  heart  can  suggest. 

His  journal  of  this  time,  when  he  was 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  is  very  character- 
istic. All  the  voyage  over  he  copied  the 
log  each  day  into  his  note-book,  with  his 
own  comments  on  the  weather,  &c.,  and 
during  his  short  stay  on  the  island  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  observ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
especially  in  criticising  the  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, economy  and  government* 

"The  Governor-  of  Barbadoes  seems 
to  keep  a  proper  state,  lives  very  retired 
and  at  little  expense,  and  is  a  gentleman 
of  good  sense.  ....  By  declining  muck 
familiarity^  he  is  not  over-zealously 
oeloved,^^ 

This  is  a  Washingtonian  touch;  it 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  the  writer^s  after  life,  so  often 
complained  of  by  those  who  would  fain 
have  been  allowed  familiarity  with  him. 
He  felt  no  disapprobation  of  the  trait  he 
thus  noted,  but  rather  concluded,  we  may 
presume,  that  by  living  retired  and  not 
courting  mere  populanty  or  private  ad- 
herency,  the  governor  gained  in  dignity 
and  saifety  what  he  lost  in  momentary 
service  and  following. 

The  journal  goes  on  to  Say — "  There 
are  several  singular  risings  in  the  island, 
one  above  the  other,  so  that  scarcely  any 
part  is  deprived  of  a  beautiful  prospect, 
both  of  sea  and  land,  and,  what  is  con- 
trary to  observation  in  other  countries, 
each  elevation  is  better  than  the  next  be- 
low  The  earth  in  most  parts  is 

extremely  rich,  and  as  black  as  our  richest 

marsh  meadows How  wonderfiil 

that  such  people  should  be  in  debt,  and 
not  be  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  all 
the  luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries  of  life. 
Yet  so  it  happens.  Estates  are  often 
alienated  for  debts.  How  persons  com- 
ing to  estates  of  two,  three  and  four  hun- 
dred acres,  (which  are  the  largest,)  can 

want,  is  to  me  most  wonderful 

There  are  few  who  can  be  called  middling 
people.  They  are  very  rich  or  very  poor; 
for,  by  a  law  of  the  island,  every  gentle- 
man is  obliged  to  keep  a  white  person 
for  every  ten  acres,  capable  of  aedng  in 


the  militia^  and,  consequently,  the  persons 
so  kept  cannot  but  be  very  poor.  Ther 
are  well  disciplined  and  appointed  to  their 
several  stations,  so  that  in  any  alarm  every 
man  may  be  at  his  post  in  less  than  two 
hours." 

These  few  extracts  serve  to  show  the 
unaffected  and  simple  style  in  which 
Washington  was  thus  early  in  the  habit 
of  recording  his  impressions — ^an  example 
which,  if  well  followed  by  all  the  young 
gentlemen  of  our  day  who  travel  the 
world  over,  would  be  better  even  than  a 
Smithsonian  Institute  *^  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
conscientious  f  not  constitutional)  modera- 
tion of  Wasnington's  expressions  has 
often  been  remarked ;  only  once  in  the 
course  of  this  record  of  a  visit  to  the 
tropics,  by  one  who  so  loved  the  face  of 
nature  that  he  never  remained  in  a  city 
but  at  the  call  of  duty,  does  a  gleam  of 
enthusiasm  betray  itself,  where  he  says — 
"  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  rode  out 
....  and  were  perfectly  enraptured 
with  the  beautiful  prospects  which  every 
side  presented  to  our  view, — the  fields  of 
cane,  com,  fruit-trees,  &c.,  in  a  delightful 
green." 

But  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the 
journal  are  the  following  entries : — 

'^November  4th,  1751.— This  mommg 
received  a  card  from  Major  Clarke,  with 
an  mvitation  to  breakfast  and  dine  with 
hiuL  We  went, — myself  with  some  re- 
luctance, as  the  small-pox  was  in  his 
family." 

....  "17<A. — Was  strongly  attacked 
with  the  small-pox.  •  Sent  for  Dr.  Lana- 
han,  whose  attendance  was  very  constant 
till  my  recove^  and  going  out,  which 
were  not  till  Thursday  ihe  12th  of  De- 
cember." 

"  December  I2th. — Went  to  town  and 
called  on  Major  Claire's  family,  who  had 
kindly  visited  me  in  my  illness,  and  con- 
tributed all  they  could,  in  sending  me  the 
necessaries  the  disorder  required." 

And  this  is  all..  The  smaiT-pox  —  a 
"strong"  attack — ^is  passed  over  as  a 
small  interlude,  not  worthy  of  bemg 
noticed  in  particulars,  or  calling  for  the 
slightest  expression  of  self-pity.  Yet, 
throughout  Washington's  whole  life  he  is 
rather  remarkable  for  the  interest  he  takes 
in  the  health  of  his  firiends  and  servants. 
We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  General  Greena  Jan. 
22d,  1780,  from  Head  Quarters  at  Morris- 
town,  remonstrating  very  warmly  on  the 


*  It  miiy  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  extracts  in 
Bptfks*  **  Writlngn  of  Wasbington,**  vol.  t  p.  4. 


these  pages  are  taken,  not  fruui  the  uriginala,  bat  from 
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mbjeet  of  the  disoomfort  suffered  hy  his 
servmnts  for  want  of  additional  quarters. 
^Nor  IB  there  at  this  moment,"  he  writes, 
in  that  fine,  bold,  measured  hand  that  he 
learned  at  Mr.  Williams's  school,  ^  a  place 
in  which  a  senrant  can  lodge  with  anj 
degree  of  comfort.  ....  Hardly  one  of 
them  able  to  speak  for  the  colds  they  haye 
caught" 

After  Mr.  Laurence  Washington  was 
established  in  lodgings,  under  the  care  of 
a  ph jsician,  his  brother  left  him  to  return 
home,  to  await  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment; but  no  benefit  resulting  to  the 
invalid  from  his  West  Indian  sojourn,  it 
was  arranged  that  his  wife,  under  Oeorgs's 
escort,  should  meet  him  at  Bermuda, 
where  a  new  attempt  was  to  be  made. 
But  all  these  efforts  gained  not  even  a 
reprieve.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
was  80  rapid,  that  nothing  remained  but 
a  hurried  return  home,  where  death  put 
a  speedy  termhiation  to  hopes  and  fears, 
and  the  elder  brother,  who  had,  since  the 
father's  death,  been  a  second  parent  and 
worthy  guide  for  Qeorge,  was  removed, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1752,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  This  oceurred  at 
Mount  Yemon,  and  Washington,  who 
was  evidently  the  main  dependence  and 
assistant  in  has  brother's  affairs  through- 
out his  illness,  now  took  charge  of  his 
business  and  also  of  his  fiunily,  consisting 
of  his  wKiow  and  one  daughter,  sickly 
firom  her  birth.  The  widow  married  again, 
the  daughter  died,  and  the  estate  at  Mount 
Vernon  became,  by  Laurence's  will,  the 
property  of  Qeorge  Washington,  and  an 
mseparaUe  appendage  to  that  illustrious 
name  for  ever. 

Washington  had  even  earlier  than  this 
commenced  his  military  career,  by  accept- 
ing an  appointment  in  the  militia — that  of 
one  0^  four  adjutants-general,  carrying  the 
rank  of  major.  This  brought  him  back 
to  his  old  school-day  business  of  drilling 
and  inspecting  troops,  and  we  find  him  as 
active  and  zealous  in  it  as  in  every  thing 
else  that  he  undertook.  No  perfonctory 
service  was  his,  in  this  or  any  other  case. 
He  fitted  himself  for  his  duties  by  practice 
in  military  exercises  and  the  study  of 
writers  on  tactics,  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  he  must  one  day  command  armies. 
He  travelled  through  the  counties  included 
in  his  district,  receiring  his  recruits,  in- 
specting their  accoutrements,  and  acquaint- 
ing himself  diligently  with  the  whole  state 
of  things  as  it  regarded  his  official  duties. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  first  place  was  ac- 
corded to  hira,  and  he  took  then,  as  ever, 
the  position  of  command,  without  the  least 
assumption  or  offence.     From  the  very 


beginning,  men  seem  to  have  been  as  will- 
ing to  come  under  his  influence  as  he 
could  possibly  be  to  have  them  there.  If 
we  can  gather  any  thing  distinct  from  the 
accounts  of  those  times  in  Virginia,  duties 
and  instruments  seem  to  have  tended  to- 
wards him  as  towards  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, making  good  the  observation  of 
Fourier,  that  some  people  are  natural 
foci — a  fact  which  is  very  evident,  and 
by  no  means  unaccountable. 

All  this  drilling  was  by  no  means 
fhiitless  or  premature.  Warlike  doings 
on  the  part  of  the  French  upon  the  fron- 
tiers soon  began  to  call  for  some  attention 
from  the  authorities,  and  it  was  necessary 
at  least  to  ask  the  aggressors  what  they 
meant.  The  Virginia  Governor,  Dinwidf- 
die,  not  quite  so  well  skilled  in  his  busi- 
ness as  was  at  least  one  of  his  adjutants 
in  the  preparation  of  soldiers,  had  already 
sent  a  messenger  with  presents  to  the 
Indians,  and  the  ulterior  design  of  dis- 
covering the  intentions  of  the  French,  but 
the  returns  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
information  manifestly  fiillacious.  The 
French  were  represented  as  hopelessly 
formidable  and  rapacious,  allowing  no 
Englishman  to  trade  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  ground  that  all  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  belonged  to  the  domains  of 
their  master.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
French  had  begun  the  formation  of  the 
&mous  cordon  of  military  posts  fit>m 
Canada  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  they  had  in  this  operation 
managed  to  get  very  much  the  start  of 
the  not  verv  warlike  colonists,  who  at  a 
somewhat  late  hour  began  to  feel  that 
both  honor  and  interest  required  an  im- 
mediate check  upon  such  encroachments. 

Both  French  and  English  had,  before 
it  came  to  this,  made  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  sometimes  with  tribes  rival  or 
inimical  to  each  other,  sometimes  with 
those  whose  only  object  was  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  presents 
from  both  parties,  whether  for  aid  on  the 
one  hand  or  betrayal  on  the  other.  What 
the  Indians  in  general  thought  of  this  con- 
test between  two  great  nations  for  their 
hunting-grounds,  may  be  guessed  from  the 
shrewd  question  put  by  one  of  them  to 
a  gentleman  on  a  tour  of  observation 
among  them — ^'  Whereabouts  do  the  In- 
dian lands  lie,  since  the  French  claim  all 
the  land  on  one  side  the  Ohio  River,  and 
the  English  all  on  the  other  ?  '^ 

Indiim  alliances  complicated  the  coming 
war  a  good  deal,  for  messengers  and  re- 
connoitring parties  were  sure  to  fiill  in 
with  plenty  of  red  mcn^  and  it  was  often 
very  difficult  to  distingmsh  friend  from  fbe, 
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p«peci»I1y  when  both  were  found  under  denoe  in  the  ftfaility,  conduct  and  fidelity 

the  game  ochre  and  feathers  at  an  inlenral  of  you,  the  said  George  Wawitigton,  hare 

of  a  few  hours.     The  business  of  traTerg-  appointed  jou  niy  express  messenger,  and 

ing  tile  woods  was  almost  as  hazardous  as  yon  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered 

in  the  time  of  Tancred,  when  the  trees  to  proceed  hence,  with  all  conreoient  and 

could  hear  and  talk.     But  Governor  Din-  possible  dispatch,  to  that  part  or  place  on 

widdie   had    sagacity   enough    to    know  the  river  Ohio  where   the  French  have 

where  to  apply  after  his  first  messenger  lately  erected  a  fort  or  (brts,  or  where  the 

failed,   and    Major    George  Washington  commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides, 

required   no   second    biding   to   become  in  order  to  deliver  my  letter  and  mesaage 

his  honor's  commissioner,  to  ascertain  the  to  him,  and  after  waiting  not  exceeding 

JntentiousorthelndiAnsincertainquarlers,  one  week,  for  an  answer,  you  are  to  take 

and,  a  still  more  delicate  errand— to  de-  leave  and  return  immediately  back, 
mand  of  the  French  commandant  by  what  "To  tiiis  commission,  I  have  set,"  Ic.. 

authority  and  with  what  design  he  pre-  ix. 
Bumed  to  invade  British  dominions.  "All  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  all  in 

Here  is  the  commission  of  the  youthful  amity  or  alliance  with  the  crown  of  Great 

miljor,  only  Just  major  in  the  legal  sense:  Britain,"   were   also   charged   to   farther 

"  I,  reposuig  especial  trust  and  confi-  "  George  Washington,  Esquire,  commiH- 
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mier  under  the  great  seal,'^  and  "  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said  George 
Washington  and  his  attendants,  in  his 
present  passage  to  and  from  the  river 
Ohio,  as  aforesaid." 

The  party  consisted  of  eight  persons — 
Mr^  Gist,  the  same  who  received  from 
the  Indians  the  posing  question  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  on  either  side  the 
Ohio ;  an  experienced  woodsman^  and  valu- 
able aid ;  John  Davidson,  an  interpreter 
for  the  Indians,  and  Jacob  Van  Braam, 
(from  whom  Washington  learned  the  art 
of  fencing),  a  Dutchman,  who  could  speak 
French,  which  Washington  himself  could 
not.  These,  with  four  attendants,  com- 
pleted the  chiefs  party,  which  set  out  from 
Williamsburg.  Virginia,  October  iilst, 
1753.  It  must  have  required  some  courage 
and  no  little  confidence  in  one's  resources 
of  health,  strength,  and  perseverance,  to 
begin  a  journey  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  through  woods  and  over  moun- 
tains, on  horseback,  in  the  winter  season, 
with  the  prospect  of  camping  out  nearly 
every  uighU  We  have  seen  a  charming 
picture  of  the  party  making  their  slow 
way  through  the  woods  in  a  heavy  snow- 
storm, one  of  the  most  lifelike,  expressive, 
and  rememberablc  of  pictures,  yet  we  have 
ungratefully  forgotten  to  what  American 
aKist  the  pleasure  wa.s  due.  Ixit  this 
mention  be  our  atonement  for  the  fault 

It  was  a  fortnight  before  the  cavalcade 
reached  Will's  Creek,  the  confines  of  civi- 
lization, and  plunged  into  ihe  pathless 
forests  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  encounter  all 
the  horrors  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  danger. 
*•  The  inclemency  of  the  season,"  says  Mr. 
Sparks,  'Hhe  Alleghanies  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  valleys  flooded  by  the  swell- 
ing waters,  the  rough  passages  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  difficulties  in  crossing 
the  streams  by  frail  rafts,  fording  or  swim- 
ing,  were  obstacles  that  could  be  overcome 
but  slowly  and  with  patience."  And  by 
energy  and  patience  they  were  overcome, 
and  the  young  soldier  found  himself,  on  the 
twenty- fifth  day  after  leaving  Williams- 
burg, at  Logstown,  an  Indian  settlement, 
where  his  orders  required  him  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Tanackarison, — known 
as  the  Ualf-king, — and  other  sachems  of 
the  Six  Nations^  and  obtam  from  them 
guides  and  guards  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  as  well  as  all  possible  infoi^ 
mation  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French. 
The  Half-king's  intelligence  was  that  the 
French  had  already  built  several  forts  on 
the  Mississippi  and^ne  on  the  Ohio ;  and 
when  required  to  pilot  the  messenger's 
party  to  the  quarters  of  the  French  com- 
mandant, he  said  that  the  nearest  and  most 


level  road  was  now  impassable,  by  reas'^n 
of  great  marshes,  so  that  it  would  take  five 
or  SIX  "  nights'  sleep  "  to  reach  the  nearest 
fort,  where  visitors  must  not  count  upon 
a  very  civil  welcome. 

He,  the  Half-king,  had  been  received 
very  sternly  by  the  commander,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  abrupt  question,  what  his  busi- 
ness was,  had  replied  by  a  speech  which, 
as  recorded  from  his  own  lips  by  the 
severely  veracious  pen  of  Washington,  pre* 
sents  as  remarkable  dignity  and  good  sense 
as  ever  novelist  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
ideal  red  man, — a  style  of  eloquence  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  classing  as  the  mil- 
lionth dilution  of  the  Ossianic  poetry. 

"  Fathers,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  your  own  speeches,  what  your 
own  mouths  have  declared.  Fathers,  you, 
in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before 
us,  wherein  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and 
desi.-ed  all  the  nations  to  oome  and  eat  of 
it,  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to 
be  churlish  to  one  another ;  and  that  if 
any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a 
disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the  edge 
of  the  dish  a  rod  which  you  must  scourge 
them  with;  and  if  your  father  should 
get  foolish  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you 
may  use  it  upon  me  as  well  as  other j. 

"Now.  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the 
disturbers  in  this  land,  by  coming  and 
building  your  towns,  and  taking  it  away 
unknown  to  us,  and  by  force. 

**  Fathers,  we  kindled  a  fire  a  long  time 
ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where  we 
desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and 
intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now  desire  you 
may  dispatch  to  that  place,  for,  be  it 
known  to  you,  fathers,  that  this  is  our 
land  and  not  yours. 

"  Fathers,  I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in 
civil  ness,  if  not,  wc  must  handle  that  rod 
which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the 
obstreperous.  If  you  had  come  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers,  the 
English,  we  would  not  have  been  against 
your  trading  with  us  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  lathers,  and  build  houses  on  oui 
land,  and  take  it  by  force,  is  what  we  can 
not  submit  to. 

"  Fathers,  both  ^ou  and  the  English  are 
white ;  we  live  m  a  country  between  j 
therefore,  the  land  belongs  neither  to  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  the  Great  Being 
above  allowed  it  to  be  a  place  of  residence 
for  us ;  so,  fathers,  I  desire  you  to  withr 
draw,  as  I  have  done  our  brothers,  th» 
English;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's 
length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a  trial  for 
both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest 
regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  wiU  siand 
by,  and  make  equal  sharers  with  us.  Our 
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brothers  the  English,  have  heftrd  this,  and 
I  oome  now  to  tell  it  to  yoa ;  for  t  am 
not  afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this  land." 

The  French  commandant  seems  to  have 
replied  in  a  very  truculent  spirit,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Indian  chief: 

"Now,  my  child,  I  have  heard  your 
speech ;  you  spoke  first,  but  it  is  my  time 
to  speak  now.  Where  is  my  wampum, 
that  you  took  away  with  the  marks  of 
towns  upon  it  ?  This  wampum  I  do  not 
know,  which  you  have  discharged  me  off 
the  land  with ;  but  you  need  not  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  speaking,  for  I  will 
not  hear  you.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Hies  or 
musquitoes,  for  Indians  are  such  as  those ; 
I  tell  you,  down  that  river  I  will  go,  and 
build  upon  it,  according  to  my  command. 
If  the  river  was  blocked  up,  I  have  forces 
sufficient  to  burst  it  open,  and  tread  under 
my  feet  all  that  stand  in  opposition,  to- 
gether with  their  alliances ;  for  my  force  is 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore ;  therefore 
here  is  your  wampum ;  I  sling  it  at  you. 
Child,  you  talk  foolish ;  you  say  this  land 
belongs  to  you,  but  there  is  not  the  black 
of  my  nail  yours.  I  saw  that  land  sooner 
than  you  did.  before  the  Shannoahs  and 
you  were  at  war  ]  Lead  was  the  man  who 
went  down  and  took  possession  of  that 
river.  It  is  my  land,  and  I  will  have  it, 
let  who  will  stand  up  for  or  say  against 
it.  I  will  buy  and  sell  with  the  English. 
If  people  will  be  ruled  by  me  they  may 
expect  kindness,  but  not  else." 

Mr.  Sparks,  remarking  upon  these 
speeches,  says  well,  "The  high-minded 
savage  was  not  aware  that,  as  far  as  he 
and  his  race  were  concerned,  there  was 
no  difference  between  his  professed  friends 
and  open  enemies.  He  had  never  studied 
In  the  school  of  politics,  which  finds  an 
3xcuse  for  rapacity  and  injustice  in  the 
law  of  nations,  nor  learned  that  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  civilization  to  prey  upon 
the  Ignorant  and  defenceless." 

On  the  26  th  a  council  was  held,  and 
Washington  in  his  turn  made  a  speech, 
with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  "  Brothers," 
but  stating  succinctly  and  candidly  the 
objects  of  his  journey.  The  Half-king 
dedred  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
suggested  some  reasons  for  delay,  to  which 
Washington,  after  much  argument  and 
remonstrance,  was  obliged  to  yield,  for 
fear  of  defeating  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney. "  As  I  found  it  was  impossible,"  he 
says,  "  to  get  off  without  affronting  them 
in  the  most  egregious  manner.  I  consented 
to  stay." 

Three  chiefis  and  one  of  the  best  hunters 
were  at  length  appointed  to  compose  the 
ooDYoy,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  they 


arrived  at  Venango,  an  old  Indian  town 
at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  on  the  Ohioi, 
"  without  any  thing  remarkable  ha|q)eii- 
ing,"  says  Washington,  "  but  a  contmued 
series  of  bad  weather." 

Here  they  fell  in  with  Captain  Joncaire, 
an  interpreter,  and  one  who  had  great  in- 
fiuenoe  over  the  Indians.    He  assumed  tD 
be  the  commander  of  the  Ohio,  but  re- 
commended to  the  young  commissioner  to 
carry  his  business  to  the  general,  who  had 
his  quarters  at  the  near  fort   At  first  the 
French  were  extremely  civil,  but  when 
the  wine  began  to  go  round,  they  verified 
the  proverb  by  telling  much  that  they  had 
intended  to  conceal:  that  it  was  their 
absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  they  would  do  it  too ;  ibr 
although  they  knew  the  English  could 
raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet  their 
motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to 
prevent  any  undertaking  of  the  French. 
Captain  Joncaire  plied  the  Indians  with 
liquor,  and  used  every  possible  artifice  to 
entice  them  to  go  no  further,  but  after 
much  difficulty  uie  party  was  once  more 
on  the  road,  and,  travelling  four  days 
more  through  "  excessive  rains,  snows,  and 
bad  travelling  through  many  mires  and 
swamps,"  they  at  length  reached  the  fort, 
and  found  the    French  commandant,   a 
knight  of  St.  Louis,   Legardeur  de  St. 
Pierre,  a  gentlemanly  old  lioldior.     The 
fort  was  a  considerable  one,  garrisoned  at 
that  time  by  about  one  hundred  men,  and 
a  large  number  of  officers.    While  the 
officers  were  debating  upon  the  €k>venK>r'8 
missive,  Washington  was  reconnoitcrii^ 
in  every  direction,  taking  the  dimensions 
of  the  fort,  counting  the  canoes,  &c    The 
latter  amounted  to  about  fifty,  laid  up  in 
readiness  to  convey  the  forces  down  the 
river  in  the  Spring.     On  Washington's 
inquiring  of  the  commandant  by  what 
authority  he  had  made  prisoners  of  several 
English  subjects,  he  said  that  the  country 
belonged  to  the  French,  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  make  prisoners  of  every  Englisb- 
man  who  attempled  to  trade  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio. 

The  Sieur  St.  Pierre  was  profuse  in 
civilities,  but  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  separate  the  Indian  convoy  from  the 
party.    Washington  says,  in  the  journal, 

"  I  cannot  say  that  ever  m  my  life  I 
suffered  so  much  anxiety  as  I  did  in  this 
affair."  His  life  had  not  been  very  long, 
but  his  expressions  were  always  veir 
moderate,  so  that  we  may  imagine  hs 
perplexity.  To  leave  the  Half-lung  be- 
hind, was  to  give  him  and  his  following 
over  to  the  French  interest,  which  was 
not  to  be  thou^t  ot    Washington  went 
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to  the  general  and  remoDstrated,  was  met 
with  fair  words  and  professions  as  usuaL 
bat  still  could  not  get  his  Indians  ofi, 
liquor  being  again  put  in  requisition  to 
incapacitate  them  for  every  thing  but 
quarrelling  or  sleeping. 

At  length  the  Half-king,  for  shame's 
sake,  put  an  end  to  the  delay,  and  the 
party  set  out  on  their  return,  to  travel  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  canoes,  the 
horses  having  been  exhausted  and  sent  on  ^ 
before.  They  were  destined  to  encounter 
new  hardships  in  the  new  way  of  travel. 
"  Several  times,"  writes  the  chief,  in  his 
Report,  *"  we  had  like  to  have  been  staved 
against  rocks ;  and  many  times  we  were 
oblig«Mi,  all  hands,  to  get  out  and  remain 
in  the  water  half  an  hour  or  more,  getting 
over  the  shoals.  At  one  place  the  ice  had 
lodged  and  made  it  impassable  by  water ; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  carry  our 
canoe  across  the  neck  of  land,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango  till 
the  22d,  where  we  met  with  our  horses." 

The  horses  being  nearly  useless  from 
&tigue  and  poor  feeding,  the  cold  increas- 
ing every  day,  and  the  roads  blocked  up 
by  a  heavy  snow,  Washington,  anxious  to 
get  back  and  make  his  report  to  the 
.Governor,  resolved  4ipon  attempting  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  on  foot,  accom- 
panied only  by  Mr.  Gist,  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  party,  and  leaving  the  baggage 
and  eflects  in  charge  of  Mr.  Van  Braam. 
With  gun  in  hand,  and  the  necessary 
papers  and  provisions  in  a  pack  strapped 
on  his  back,  he  set  out,  with  a  single  com- 
panion, to  thread  the  trackless  forest,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  not  with- 
out some  misgivings,  as  we  may  well  be- 
lieve. On  the  second  day  the  two  travel- 
lers encountered  a  party  of  Indians  in 
league  with  the  French,  who  were  lying 
in  wait  for  them.  One  of  the  savages 
fired  at  them,  not  fifteen  paces  cfif,  and 
missed ;  but  instead  of  returning  the  fire, 
which  might  have  brought  the  whole  pack 
upon  them,  they  simply  took  the  fellow 
into  custody  and  kept  him  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  then  let  him  go,  and 
walked  all  night  to  get  the  start  of  who- 
tver  might  attempt  to  follow.  The  next 
day  they  walked  on  until  dark,  and 
reached  the  river,  about  two  miles  above 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  the  ice  driving 
down  in  p^eat  quantities. 

Here  it  was  that  the  incident  of  the 
whirling  raft  occurred,  which  had  so 
nearly  dianged  the  fortunes  of  our  first 
struggle  for  independence,  if  not  the  whole 
destiny  of  our  country  for  an  age  or  two 
at  least  The  journalist  states  the  oocur- 
renoe  thus: 


"  There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but 
on  a  rail,  which  we  set  about  with  one 
poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sun- 
setting.  This  was  one  whole  day's  work. 
We  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  on 
board  of  it  and  set  off;  butt  before  we 
were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in 
the  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected 
every  moment  our  rail  to  sink  and  our- 
selves to  perish.  I  put  out  my  setting- 
pole  to  try  to  stpp  the  rail,  that  the  ice 
might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence 
against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into 
ten  feet  water,  but  I  fortunately  saved 
myself  by  catohing  hold  of  one  of  the  rafl- 
logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we 
could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were 
obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to 
quit  our  rafl  and  make  to  it.  The  cold 
was  so  extremely  severe  that  Mr.  Gist 
had  all  his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes 
frozen,  and  the  water  shut  up  so  hard 
that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off 
the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning." 

We  have  seen  several  picturings  of  the 
scene  on  the  rafl,  and  one  of  Washington 
struggling  in  the  ic}*^  water,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  one  that  would  express  the 
condition  of  the  two  half-frozen  travellers 
on  the  island  through  that  night,  without 
tent  or  fire,  and  wrapt  in  the  stiff,  frozen 
clothes  with  which  one  of  them,  at  least, 
must  have  come  on  shore.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  this  in  the  journal ;  of  the  horrors  of  cold, 
fatigue  and  hunger  all  at  once  ;  the  long 
hours  till  morning,  the  reasonable  dread 
of  such  savage  dangers  as  had  already 
been  encountered.  Well  may  Washington 
say  this  travel  of  eleven  weeks  had  been 
'*  as  fatiguing  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ; "  and  he  adds,  "  From  the  first 
day  of  December  to  the  15  th,  there  was 
but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or 
snow  incessantly;  and  throughout  the 
whole  journey  we  met  with  nothing  but 
one  continued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather, 
which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable 
lodffingSy  especially  after  we  had  quitted 
our  tout,  which  was  some  screen  from  the 
inclemency  of  it" 

Uncomfortable  lodgings ! 

On  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  Mr. 
Robertson,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, took  the  opportunity  of  Washing- 
ton's being  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  to 
pay  him  a  high  compliment,  by  proposing 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be 
presented  to  the  youthful  major.  This 
was  instantly  acceded  to,  and  besides  the  i 
usual  form  of  words,  we  are  told  "the 
House  rose,  as  one  man,  and  turning  to- 
wards Washington,  saluted  him  with  a 
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general  bow."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  this  must  hare  been  far  more 
embarrassing  than  gratifying  to  a  modest 
man  of  one  and  twenty,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  recipient  of  so  un- 
usual a  testimonial  of  approbation  was 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  as  he  rose 
to  attempt  the  itHpromptu  reply,  which 
he  knew  would  be  expected  by  these 
good-hearted  gentlemen.  Ho  blushed, 
stammered,  stopped ;  and  had  succeeded  in 
uttering  no  more  than,  "Mr.  Speaker! 
^Ir.  Speaker ! "  when  Mr.  Robertson 
kindly  called  out  —  '^Sit  down,  Major 
Washington,  sit  down !  your  modesty  is 
equal  to  your  merit." 

They  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1754,  and  Major  Washington 
made  his  report  to  Governor  DinWiddie, 
delivering  also  the  letter  or  the  French 
commandant.  The  Council  ordered  the 
raising  of  two  companies  of  men,  by  way 
of  preparation  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  French,  now  perceived  to  be  assum- 
ing a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  colonists. 
Major  Washington  was  at  once  appointed 
to  the  command  of  these  troops,  and  by 
way  of  informing  the  people  of  the  prob- 
able designs  of  the  French,  and  exciting 
their  indignation  to  the  pitch  of  war,  the 
Governor  ordered  the  journal  from  which 
we  have  quoted  a  few  passages,  to  be 
published  entire,  much  against  the  in- 
•Hnation  of  the  writer,  who  thought 
very  poorly  of  it.  It  was  reprinted  in 
England,  and  attracted  much  attention 
there.  The  Governor's  orders  to  the  young 
commander  and  his  subordinates  were, 
"  to  drive  away,  kill,  and  destroy  or  seize 
as  prisoners,  all  persons  not  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  should 
attempt  to  settle  or  take  possession  of  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio  River,  or  any  of  its 
tributaries." 

But  the  country  in  general  was  not 
particularly  well  disposed  towards  the 
warlike  manifestations  planned  by  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie,  who  writes  somewhat  pite- 
ously  to  the  Lords  at  home ;  "  I  am  sorry 
,to  find  them  very  much  in  a  republican 
way  of  thinking."  He  persevered,  how- 
ever, and  enlistments  went  on ;  the  forces 
were  increased,  and  demands  for  aid  made 
on  the  neighboring  States.  Washington's 
experience  in  raising  and  equipping  troops 
without  money  commenced  here ;  no 
writes  from  his  head-quarters  at  Alexan- 
dria, to  the  Governor,  that  his  men  are 
much  discouraged  for  want  of  pay,  and 
that  ^'  many  of  them  are  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  some  without  shirts,  and  not 
»  few  without  coats  or  waistcoats."  Wash- 
ington was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 


colonel,  second  in  command  nnder  Colond 
Fry,  an  excellent  officer.  Gannon  and 
other  military  equipments,  recently  arrived 
from  England,  were  sent  to  Alexandria 
for  the  use  of  the  growing  army.  French 
aggressions  on  the  Ohio  precipitated  hos- 
tilities somewhat  Some  men  who  were 
building  a  fort  were  attacked  by  a  thou- 
sand French  under  Captain  Contrecoeur, 
and  forced  io  yield  the  ground,  the  French 
staying  to  finish  the  works,  which  they 
named  Fort  Duquesne,  in  compliment  to 
the  Governor  of  Canada.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington occupied  an  outpost,  much  exposed, 
and  his  force  was  quite  insufficient  for  any 
serious  resistance ;  but  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  pushing  forward  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  clear  and  prepare  a  road — an  effort 
which  would  at  least  give  active  business 
to  his  men,  and  keep  off  discontent  and 
timidity.  To  all  other  hardships  was 
superadded  that  of  scanty  fare,  that  least 
tolerable  ill  to  the  laborer.  But  the  young 
chief  thought  there  was  "no  such  word  as 
fail,"  for  him,  at  least,  and  he  tried  to  find 
an  expeditious  passage  by  the  Toughiogany 
River,  in  the  course  of  which  he  encoun- 
tered rocks  and  shoals,  and  at  length  came 
to  a  fall,  which  rendered  farther  explora- 
tion impracticable.  When  he  retomed 
to  the  camp,  he  received  a  warning  mes- 
sage from  the  Half-king  importing  that 
the  French  were  marching  towards  him, 
determined  upon  an  attack.  On  further 
information  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Washington  set  off  to  join  the 
Half-kmg.  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty, 
as  the  march  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
night,  in  a  Yk)lent  storm  of  rain,  and 
through  an  almost  trackless  wilderness. 
That  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory  may  be  judged 
from  the  allowing  passage  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Colonel  Washington  to  the 
Governor:  " Giving  up  my  commission  is 
quite  cbntrary  to  my  intention.  Nay,  I 
ask  it  as  a  greater  favor  than  any  amongst 
the  many  I  have  received  from  your  Honor, 
to  confirm  it  to  me.  But  let  me  serve 
voluntarily ;  then  I  will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life,  devote  my  services  to  the 
expedition,  without  any  other  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  of  serving  my  country; 
but  to  be  slaving  dangerously  for  the 
shadow  of  pay,  Uirough  woods,  rocks, 
mountains — 1  would  rather  prefer  the 
great  toil  of  a  dail^  laborer,  and  dig  for  a 
maintenance,  provided  I  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity,  than  serve  upon  such  ignoble 

terms I  hope  what  I  have  said 

will  not  be  taken  amiss,  for  1  really  be- 
lieve, were  it  as  much  in  your  power  as 
it  is  in  your  indination,  we  should  be 
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treated  as  geotlemen  and  offioera,  and  not 
have  annexed  to  the  most  trining  pay 
that  ever  was  given  to  English  officerSi 
the  glonous  allowance  of  soldiers'  diet, — 
a  pound  of  pork,  with  bread  in  proportion, 

fir  day.  Be  the  oonaeqnenoe  what  it  will, 
am  determined  not  to  leave  the  regiment. 
but  to  be  among  the  last  men  that  shall 
qait  the  Ohio." 

A  painful  occurrence  at  this  stage  of  the 
border  war  was  tiie  death  of  M.  Jumon- 
TiUe,  a  French  captain,  who  fell  in  an  at- 
tack led  by  Washington  himself,  the 
whole  circumstances  of  which  have  been 
iitrangely  misrepresented  by  the  French 
historians.  They  assert  that  Jumonville 
advanced  in  the  pacific  character  of  a  mes- 
senger ;  Washington  observes — "  TViirty- 
#tr  men  would  almost  have  been  a  retinue 
(or  a  princely  ambassador  instead  of  a 

petit -.An  ambassador  has  no  need 

of  spies ;  his  character  is  always  sacred. 
Since  they  had  so  good  an  intention,  why 
should  they  remain  two  days  within  five 
miles  of  us,  without  giving  me  notice  of 
the  summons,  or  any  thing  that  related 

to  their  embassy  ? They  pretend 

that  they  called  to  us  as  soon  as  we  were 
discovered,  which  is  absolutely  false ;  for  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  approaching 
them,  and  I  can  affirm  that  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  they  ran  to  their  arms  with- 
out calling,  which  I  should  have  heard 
had  they  done  so." 

The  short  and  simple  account  |iven  bj 
WashingUm  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  is 
this :  ^*  I  set  out  with  forty  men  before  ten, 
and  it  was  from  that  time  until  near  sun- 
rise before  we  reached  the  Indians'  camp, 
having  marched  in  small  paths,  through  a 
heavy  rain,  and  a  night  as  dark  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  We  were  frequently 
tumbling  one  over  another,  and  often  so 
k>8t  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  search 
would  not  find  the  path  again. 

"When  we  came  to  the  Ualf-king,  I 
counselled  with  him,  and  got  his  assent  to 
go  hand-in-hand  and  strike  the  French. 
Accordingly  he,  Monacawacha,  and  a  few 
other  Indians,  set  out  with  us,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  troops 
were,  the  Half-king  sent  two  Indians  to 
follow  the  tracks  and  discover  their  lodg- 
ment, which  they  did,  at  a  very  obscure 
place,  surrounded  with  rocks.  I  thereupon, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Half-king  ana 
Monacawacha,  formed  a  disposition  to  at- 
tack them  on  all  sides,  which  we  accord- 
ingly did,  and  after  an  engagement  of 
fifteen  minutes,  we  killed  ten,  wounded  one, 
and  took  twenty-one  prisoners.  Amongst 
those  killed  was  M.  Jumonville,  the  com- 
mander.   The  principal  officers  taken  are 


M.  Drouillon  and  M.  La  Force,  of  whom 
your  Honor  has  often  heard  me  speak,  as 
a  bold  enterprising  man,  and  a  person  of 
great  subtlety  and  cunning.  These  officers 
pretend  they  were  coming  on  an  embassy ; 
but  the  absurdity  of  this  pretext  is  too 
glaring,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Instructions 
and  Summons  inclosed.  Their  instructions 
were  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  roads, 
creeks,  and  the  like,  as  far  as  the  Poto- 
mac, which  they  were  about  to  do.  These 
enterprising  men  were  purposely  chosen 
out  to  procure  intelligence,  which  they 
were  to  send  back  by  some  brisk  de- 
spatches, with  the  mention  of  the  day 
that  they  were  to  serve  the  summons. 
which  could  be  with  no  other  view  than 
to  get  a  sufficient  reinforcement  to  fall 
upon  us  immediately  after." 

History  is  really  disgraced  by  the  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  death  of  the  com- 
mander of  such  a  party  under  such  cir- 
cumstances an  "assassination;"  yet  Mr. 
Sparks  mentions  MM.  Flassan,  Lacretelle, 
Montgaillard,  and  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Biogrnphie  UniverseUe,  as  only  a  few  of 
the  French  historians  that  have  fallen  into 
this  gross  error,  the  sole  authority  for 
which  is  a  letter  written  by  M.  Contre- 
coeur  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  which 
letter  gives  the  Governor  the  report  of  a 
Canadian  who  ran  away  at  the  beginning 
of  the  skirmish,  and  the  rumors  gathered 
among  the  Indians. 

Not  content  with  this  prosaic  slander, 
M.  Thomas  ^TOte  an  epic  (!)  entitled 
"  yMWMmri7/e,"  the  subject  of  which  he 
states  as,  '*  IJ'Assassinat  de  M.  Jumon- 
ville en  Amerique^  et  la  Vengeance  de  ce 
Meurtt'Cj*^  a  poem  which  Zimmcrmann 
cites  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  national  antipathy.  "The  pre&ce," 
observes  Mr.  Sparks,  "contains  an  ex- 
aggerated paraphrase  of  M.  Contrecoeur's 
letter,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  author's 
poetical  fabric  With  the  materials  thus 
furnished,  and  the  machinery  of  the  deep 
and  wild  forests,  the  savages,  the  demon 
of  battles  and  the  ghost  of  Jumonville, 
his  epic  speedily  assumes  a  tragic  garb, 
and  the  scenes  of  horror  and  the  cries  of 
vengeance  cease  not  till  the  poem  closes." 

Washington,  with  his  usual  self-abne- 
gation in  cases  merely  personal,  never 
took  the  least  pains  to  justify  himself  by 
declaring  publicly  the  falsity  of  the  stain 
thus  sought  to  be  fixed  upon  his  character. 
He  had  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
authorities  under  whose  orders  he  acted, 
and  of  the  government  at  home,  and  he 
was  content  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote 
thus  to  Lord  Albemarle :  "  The  prisoners 
said  they  were  come  as  an  embassy  from 
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the  fort ;  but  your  Lordship  knows  that 
ambassadors  do  not  oome  with  such  an 
armed  force,  without  a  trumpet  or  any 
other  sign  of  fHe^ dship ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  they  were  on  an  embassy,  by 
staying  so  long  reconnoitering  our  small 
camp,  but  more  probably  that  they  ex- 
pected a  reinforcement  to  cut  them  all 
off." 

Washington's  private  journal  of  the 
affairs  of  the  time,  which  was  lost  at  the 
fktal  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  was 
many  years  afterwards  discovered  in  Paris, 
and  found  to  confirm  the  statement  given 
in  his  letter  to  the  Governor.  So  it  is  to  be 
hopod  future  French  historians  will  be  con- 
tent at  least  to  reduce  the  depth  of  color 
which  their  predecessors  have  thought 
suitable  to  this  event,  and  allow  the  death 
of  M.  Juraonvillo  to  assume  its  true  aspect 
and  position,  as  one  among  the  legitimate 
horrois  which  follow  in  the  train  of  war — 
horrors  which  Washington  was  never 
known  wilfully  or  carelessly  to  deepen. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe,  in 
studying  the  career  of  Washingon  from 
the  very  beginning,  how  entirely  he  was 
a  man  of  peace,  though  so  much  of  his 
life  was  pas.sed  in  making  war,  and  that 
with  an  iron  will  and  unflinching  thorough- 
ness. He  seems  to  have  done  his  duty  in 
the  character  of  a  soldier  just  as  coolly  and 
regularly  as  he  did  it  in  that  of  a  surveyor. 
He  knew  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it 
with  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
but  we  never  feel  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  work  that  he  loved.  He  loved  rural 
life,  the  occupations  of  the  farm,  the  sports 
oi  the  field,  the  enjoyments  of  the  fireside. 
Much  has  been  said  of  his  reserve,  as  if  it 
were  exclusivene.ss ;  but  his  letters  and 
his  constant  home  practice  show,  conclu- 
sively, that  no  man  depended  more  upon 
friendship,  or  found  society  more  necessary 
to  his  enjoyment.  He  kept  only  his  cares 
to  himself,  and  those  only  when  to  impart 
them  would  have  been  injurious  or  un- 
profitable. As  he  grew  older,  weighty 
business  made  him  more  grave  and  silent; 
but  we  should  always  carry  with  us,  in 
attempting  to  appi*eciate  his  character  as 
a  man,  the  idea  of  him  that  we  pither 
from  the  record  of  his  earlier  days ;  the 
kindliness,  the  sociability,  the  generous 
confidence,  the  courageous  candor  that 
marked  him  then,  and  evidently  formed 
part  of  the  very  structure  of  his  being. 
Whoever  can  read  his  journals  and  early 
letters  without  imbibing  an  aficction  as 
well  as  reverence  for  him,  must  have  sat 
down  to  the  task  with  enormous  prepos- 


sessions, derived  from  the  accounts  of  his 
later  life. 

Horace  Walpole,  that  inveterate  pointer 
of  anecdotes,  says — *'  In  the  express  which 
Major  Washington  despatched  on  the  pre- 
ceding little  victory,  he  concluded  with 
these  words :  '  /  heard  the  huUett  whistle^ 
and^  believe  me,  there  is  something 
charming  in  the  sound.^  On  hearing  of 
this,  the  king  said,  sensibly,  *  He  would 
not  say  so  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear 
many?  "  ^lr.  Sparks  remarks  that  the 
despatch  communicated  by  Major  Wash- 
ington to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  giving  an 
account  of  the  encounter  with  Jumon- 
ville,  contains  nothing  about  the  whitt- 
ling of  bullets^  nor  is  such  a  sentiment 
contained  in  any  of  his  letters  that  have 
been  preserved.  "  As  the  writer  refers  to 
no  authority,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  none  but  rumor,  either  for  the  saying 
of  Washington  or  for  the  more  sensible 
reply  of  the  king.  Yet  this  anecdote  is 
not  wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  may 
rely  on  a  statement  of  Gordon,  who  says — 
*  A  gentleman  who  had  heard  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Davies  relate  that  Col.  Washing- 
ton had  mentioned  he  knew  of  no  music 
so  pleasing  as  the  whistling  of  bullets, 
being  alone  in  conversation  with  him  in 
Cambridge,  asked  him  whether  it  was  as 
he  had  related.  The  General  answered, 
"  If  I  said  so,  it  was  when  I  was  young." '  '* 

In  his  maturer  years,  the  report  of  a 
fowling-piece  was  the  only  warlike  sound 
that  had  any  music  for  his  ears,  and  he 
loved  the  lowing  of  kine,  and  the  crackling 
of  a  bright  wowi  fire  better  still.  Not  a 
letter  of  his  that  contains  any  allusion  to 
his  private  and  personal  tastes  but  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  a  love  of  retirement  and 
domestic  repose.  In  1790  somebody  cavil- 
led at  the  etiquette  observed  at  his  levees 
in  New- York,  to  which  he  replies :  *'  That 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  bows  to  the 
taste  of  poor  Colonel  B.  (who,  by  the  by, 
I  believe,  never  saw  one  of  them),  is  to 
be  regretted,  especially,  too,  as  upon  those 
occasions  they  were  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed, and  the  best  I  was  master  of, 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  throw 
the  veil  of  charity  over  them,  ascribing 
their  stiffness  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to 
the  unskilful  ness  of  my  teacher,  rather 
than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  office,  which, 
God  knows,  has  no  charms  for  me  ?  For 
I  can  truly  say  I  had  rather  be  at  Mount 
Vernon,  with  a  friend  or  two  about  me, 
than  to  be  attended  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  the  officers  of  state  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  every  power  in  Europe." 
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A  WEDDING  IN  THE  UPPER  CIBCLES. 

AM  ARRI  AGE  ceremony  at  Athens  is  a 
Tery  diflferent  celebration  from  one 
in  the  country.  In  the  former  we  find 
that  there  is  exhibited  somewhat  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  cultiyation;  while 
the  influence  of  foreign  customs  has  not 
yet  penetrated  into  the  remote  Tillages. 
There  men  are  married  as  well  as  bap- 
*zed  and  buried,  aocoraing  to  the  good 
old  traditionary  forms  of  their  ancestors. 
And  yet  there  have  been  preserved,  even 
in  the  city,  so  many  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities, that  they  appear  novel  and  inter- 
esting to  a  stranger.  I  was,  therefore, 
very  much  pleased  to  receive  one  day  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding  of  a  young 
Greek  couple,  which  was  to  take  place  a 
few  evenings  later. 

The  ceremony  is  generally  performed 
in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  though  in 
some  provinces  the  parish  church  is  re- 
sorted to.    But  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  each  petty  district  has  its  own* 
customs,  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes   and  Persians.     We  went  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  house  of  the  evening's 
festivities.    It  was  a  mansion  of  the  old 
style,  all  of  stone  and  stucco,  and  faced 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  that  abound  in 
the  more  ancient  part  of  the  town.     A 
crowd  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  though 
they  were, not  among  the  invited,  made 
bold  to  collect  in  force  about  the  door, 
seemed  to  preclude  all  entrance.    A  small 
company,  some  distance  down  the  street, 
were  keeping  up  their  spirits  with  frequent 
potations ;    and    made    merry  with  the 
music  of  a  stringed  instrument,  whose 
notes  grated  harshly  on  our  ears.    It  was 
ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  the  jocose 
comments  which  the  party  uttered  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  guests,  as  they  suc- 
cessively came  into  the  light  cast  b^  a 
flaming  torch  set  in  a  convenient  position. 
When  we  had  succeeded  in  working  our 
way  up  the  thronged  staircase,  we  found 
some  sixty  or  eighty  persons  already  con- 
gregated in  the  moderately  large  parlor, 
which,  though  it  seemed  rather  bare  of 
ornament  and  furniture  to  one  who,  like 
myself,   had  come  from   the  West,  had 
some  pretensions   in  common  with  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Paris  and  London.    The 
asscmbleil  company,  composed,  as  usual, 
of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  ladies 
than  gentlemen,  were  mostly  dressed  in 
the  last  style  of  Parisian  fashions.    Tet 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  gentlemen  in  the 


genuine  Albanian  dress,  comprising  your 
free  and  easy  people,  who  wish  to  pass 
for  the  most  independent  class  of  society, 
and  scorn  to  adopt  the  continually  chang- 
ing mode.  There  were  not  wanting  a 
considerable  number  of  pretty  faces  among 
the  ladies  (who,  according  to  the  common 
practice,  congregated  on  one  side  of  the 
room);  but  it  was  a  beauty  consisting 
rather  in  freshness  of  colour,  and  a  good 
healthy  look,  than  in  delicacy  of  featun*. 
If,  however,  rumor  tells  true,  some  of  the 
tints  are  borrowed ;  and  the  belle  of  the 
ball-room  makes  but  a  sorry  figure  the 
next  morning.  All  the  tight  lacing  in  the 
world  could  not  give  an  Athenian  damsel 
the  wasp-like  contour  of  figure,  which  ia 
the  admiration  of  all  your  French  dress- 
makers and  misses  in  their  teens.  Dis- 
guise it  as  they  may,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  en  ban  point  among  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  mddle  about  with  a  grace 
which  would  have  seemed  charming  in  the 
eyes  of  our  worthy  Dutch  progenitors.  The 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  lean,  lank 
race,  whose  dark-complexioned  faces  ac- 
quire an  additional  touch  of  ferocity  from 
the  formidable  moustaches  they  wear,  and 
which,  when  their  hands  are  not  other- 
wise employed,  they  may  be  seen  twirling 
by  the  hour. 

The  company  were  all  assembled,  and 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  when  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  entered,  and  took 
their  stand  at  th\}  further  extremity  of  the 
room.  Each  of  them  held  a  long  lighted 
waxen  taper,  and  the  groomsman  and 
bridesmaid  carried  similar  ones.  The 
bride,  arrayed  in  a  white  satin  dress, 
covered  with  lace,  and  having  for  a  head- 
dress a  wreath  of  flowers,  from  behind 
which  a  long  white  veil  hung  down  over 
her  shoulders,  looked  charming, — as  what 
bride  does  not  ?  She  bore  the  classic  name 
of  Athen£.  The  bridegroom  was  dressed 
in  Frank  costume. 

The  priests  came  in  at  the  same  time 
with  the  couple, — or,  more  properly,  there 
were  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
service  two  priests,  with  a  deacon  and  a 
young  man  who  read  the  responses,  and 
corresponded  to  the  errant  de  chanur  of 
the  Latin  Church. 

There  are  two  distinct  services  in  the 
Greek  Church  pertaining  to  this  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  rite  of  marriage  cannot 
take  place,  unless  the  parties  have  been 
previously  betrothed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  in  tliis  instance,  the  one  service 
takes  place  immediately  before  the  othei. 
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The  liturgy  was  read  by  one  of  the  priests 
from  an  elegantly  bound  service  booK.  In 
one  part  of  the  ceremony  he  stopped,  and, 
taking  up  a  ring  from  the  small  table,  on 
which  were  deposited  the  yarious  utensils 
which  the  deacon  had  brought  in,  he 
thrice  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  book.  Then  he  touched  it  to  the 
forehead  of  the  bridegroom,  and  to  that 
of  the  bride.  Last  of  all  he  placed  it  suc- 
cessively upon  the  finger,  first  of  one  and 
then  of  the  other,  after  divers  crossings 
performed  in  the  air. 

When  the  parties  were  thus  lawfully 
betrothed,  there  was  a  short  pause,  and 
then  the  bishop,  whom  the  relatives  had 
invited  to  officiate  in  order  to  give  more 
brilliancy  to  the  wedding,  entered  the 
room,  and  the  priests  hastened  to  do  him 
homage.  He  is  usually  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  episcopal  costume,  wearing  his 
black  doak  and  gown,  and  the  clerical 
eap,  over  which  a  black  veil  hangs  down 
benind,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
office.  But  on  this  occasion  his  head  was 
covered  with  a  crown,  and  he  carried  a 
heavy  silver  crozier,  such  as  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  Greek  Church — Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  i-arely  appearing  in  public  with 
it  The  ^landsome  dresses  of  the  priests 
added  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene. 
The  bishop  now  took  the  principal  part  in 
the  services,  reading  from  a  book  covered 
with  a  solid  silver  binding,  which  one  of 
the  priests  held  before  him.  Whenever 
he  found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  his  cro- 
zier, one  of  the  attendant  ecclesiastics 
took  it  at  the  same  time  kissing  his  supe- 
rior's hand.  And  when  he  resumed  it 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  to  the 
no  small  disgust  of  those  of  us  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  such  abject  servility. 
The  service  was  a  long  one ;  and  we  be- 
came quite  tired  of  it;  for  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  prayers,  which  were  hurried 
through,  and  of  passages  of  Scripture 
mumbled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible.  Some  portions  of  the 
written  form  are,  in  themselves,  so  utterly 
senseless,  that  no  one  has  the  least  idea  of 
what  they  mean. 

The  great  and  essential  part  of  the  rite 
was  the  crowning  of  the  couple.  The 
crowns  were,  in  this  case,  merely  wreaths 
of  artificial  flowers,  numbers  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  shops  every  day.  The 
groomsman  held  one  over  the  head  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  bridesmaid  held  a 
similar  one  over  the  bride's  head,  during 
the  whole  time ;  and  they  appeared  quite 
weary  before  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony was  reached.  At  last,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  the  bishop  took  one  of 


the  wreaths,^  and  touching  it  to  the  forehead 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  the  bride,  made  with  it  the  sign  of  the 
cross  between  the  couple.  This  he  thrice 
repeated,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  recited 
the  words  which  follow :  "  Thou,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord.  Gregory,  art  crowned 
(or  married)  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
Athend,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  He  then 
crowned  the  bridegroom  with  this  wreath ; 
and  with  the  other  performed  the  same 
ceremony  with  the  bride.  Later  the 
groomsman,  who  is  usually  the  godfather, 
or  nonnoa^  of  the  bridegroom,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  hereditary  sponsor,  exchanged 
the  two  wreaths,  and  then  replaced  them 
on  the  heads  of  the  couple.  A  cup  was 
then  handed  by  the  bishop,  first  to  the 
man,  and  then  to  the  woman ;  and  each 
of  tnem  drank  a  portion  of  the  wine  it 
contained.  This  very  pretty  ceremony 
was  symbolical  of  the  obligation,  which 
both  parties  enter  into,  to  participate 
equally  in  all  the  pleasures  and  sufferings 
of  life,  in  its  joys  and  its  sorrows.  I  hiul 
heard  it  stat^  that  a  bitter  ingredient  is 
mingled  with  the  wine,  typical  of  life's 
vicissitudes.  But  those  of  whom  I  in- 
quired, assured  me  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  customary.  It  was  singular  that^ 
with  so  affecting  an  incident,  there  should 
be  closely  connected  another  of  a  ludicrous 
character.  The  bishop  took  the  hand  of 
the  priest ;  he  in  turn  grasped  that  of  the 
deacon ;  and  so,  with  the  married  couple, 
the  singers  and  all,  a  string  was  made, 
which  the  chief  ecclesiastic  led  around  the 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
whole  resembled  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
some  of  those  games  which  the  childrea 
play  in  America. 

With  this  the  service  came  to  an  end,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present 
While  the  priests  retired,  all  pressed 
around  the  bridegroom  and  bride  to  ofier 
congratulations,  some  formal,  and  others 
affectionate.  The  company  remained  but 
a  few  moments  more.  A  servant  came 
bringing  in  a  large  tray,  covered  with 
candies:  and  each  guest  was  expected 
to  help  himself  plentifully  to  them,  and 
to  carry  some  home.  A  few  seemed  to 
measure  their  kind  feelings  to  the  cou- 
ple, by  the  quantity  which  they  heaped  to- 
gether. Judging  by  this  criterion,  their 
benevolent  feelings  were  not  small.  One 
or  two  drew  forth  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  carried  them  away  full.  After  which 
the  company  began  to  disperse,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  general  example. 

It  struck  me  as  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance, that  during  the  entire  service  which 
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I  had  been  li.stening  to,  not  a  single  re> 
Kponsc  had  been  made  by  the  couple,  nor 
had  the  consent  of  the  parties  been  ex- 
pressed, or  any  promise  exacted  of  them. 
IQ  fact,  the  bridegroom  may  arrange  the 
whole  matter  with  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  the  lady,  without  her  knowledge, 
and  even  against  her  will.     And  let  not 
any  one  suppose  that  such  a  thing,  though 
sanctioned  by  law,  never  actually  occurs 
in  practice.     We  assure  them  that  such 
things  do  happen,  and  not  unfrequently 
either.     A  case  of  this  kind  was  related 
to  me,  as  having  taken  place  not  long 
since  at  Smyrna,  which  was  so  romantic  in 
its  details,  that  it  might  have  formed  the 
plot  of  a  tale  of  no  ordinary  interest.     A 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  that  city,  an  old 
Greek   subject,   had    an  only  daughter, 
named  Theodosia.  whose  hand  had  been 
songht  and  whose  affections  had   been 
gained  by  a  respectable  yoimg  English 
roKident  of  the  place.     But  the  father  was 
too  proud   to  let  his  daughter  marry  a 
foreigner,  and  a  heretic,  too ;  and  he  com- 
manded her  to  think  no  more  of  him.    As 
an  offset,  he  promised   his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  boorish   Greek  from   the 
East     But,  it  is  well  known,  the  affec- 
tions  are  sometimes  most  unreasonably 
Btubbom ;  and  the  young  lady  preferred 
tax    elopement    to    remaining    with    her 
parents,  under  such  circumstances.     A 
rendezvous  was  fixed  upon  by  the  two 
lovers;   but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
misunderstanding    as   to   the    spot,   and 
Theodosia,  after  waiting  for  hours  at  the 
place  agreed  upon,  was  finally  discovered 
and  brought  back  to  her  father's  house. 
Threats,  and  even  chastisement,  were  em- 
ployed, inefiectually,  with   the  hope  of 
gaining    her  consent      Notwithstanding 
this  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  nuptials, 
the  priests  were  called  in  to  perform  the 
rite,  and  the  young  girl  was  brought  into 
the  room  by  main  force.     While  the  ser- 
vice was  being  read  Theodosia  fainted,  and 
the  priests  stopped  until  she  recovered  her 
lenses,  when  they  proceeded ;  and   she 
was  wedded  to  a  man  whom  she  loathed. 
These  circumstances  may  appear  the  more 
remarkable,  from   the  fact,  that  at   this 
time  the  young  lady  was    nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age.     So  inauspicious  a 
marriage  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  fortu- 
nate union.     It  was  not  long  before  the 
wife  was  forced  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband,  who  had  treated  her  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.      Iler  father  became   the 
itrcnuous  advocate  of  this  measure ;  but 


for  a  long  time,  he  found  himself  utterly 
unable  to  persuade  her  to  leave  the  man 
whom  he  had  compelled  her  to  wed.* 

MARRIAGE   AMONG   THE   LOWER    0RDER& 

The  customs  which  characterize  any 
country  are  to  be  found  in  their  purity, 
only  in  those  remote  portions,  into  which 
the  manners  of  other  lands  liave  not  as 
yet  penetrated.  The  increasing  facilities 
of  intercommunication,  while  they  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  poor,  so  far  us 
mere  material  interests  are  affected,  de- 
stroy in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland, 
those  striking  contrasts  in  the  mode  of^ 
living,  which  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
stranger.  The  American,  walking  the 
streets  of  Athens,  hears  at  every  turn  the 
cry  of  the  peddler,  who,  under  the  name  of 
^^pania  Americanica,"  hawks  the  fabrics 
of  the  Lowell  mills;  and  the  Grecian 
mother  finds  it  cheaper  to  clothe  her 
daughters  in  them,  than  to  occupy  her 
leisure  hours  at  the  loom. 

In  the  secluded  villages,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  which  in  the  capital  has  V»e- 
come  gradually  assimilated  more  and  more 
to  the  stereotyped  form  of  other  countries, 
includes  a  number  of  ancient  customs. 
Every  petty  hamlet  or,  at  least,  every 
small  district,  possesses  some  of  its  own, 
which  entirely  regulate  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  and  which  none  of  even 
the  more  polished  citizens  attempt  to 
abrogate.  It  would,  therefore,  be  quite 
a  hopeless  task  to  describe  all  the  differ- 
ent modes ;  and  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  province  of  Maina,  at  the  southerly 
extremity  of  the  country,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  wed- 
ding has  long  since  been  projected,  and 
after  having  been  fully  discussed  in  family 
council,  on  either  side,  the  connection  has 
been  approved,  and  the  time  for  its  con- 
summation determined  by  all  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  interested  parties.  For 
such  a  thing  as  a  clandestine  marriasje,  or 
one  celebrated  without  the  authorization 
of  friends,  is  almost  unheard  of.  Whoever 
should  marry  a  young  lady,  without  first 
asking  the  consent  of  even  her  third 
cousins,  would,  in  Maina,  inevitably  draw 
upon  himself  their  fiercest  animosity ;  and 
cause  an  irremediable  breach,  which  would 
sooner  or  later  end  in  revenge  and  blood- 
shed. We  have  even  heard  mentioned 
the  instance  of  a  young  man,  who  eloped 
with  a  girl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  who 
after  forty  years    had    passed,  and    he 


*  Thb  Is  the  ffttiry,  as  rcUted  by  one  who  h«d  b«en  «  neighbor  ftnd  aognalntance  <tf  the  pMtiee;  and  ii 
MBflrmed  by  sunie  eeteemed  AthenUa  IHenda. 
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was  surrounded  by  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  fell  a  victim  to  the  unrelenting 
hat^  of  those  whom  he  had  so  long  since 
offended.* 

The  first  preparations  commence  a  week 
beforehand,  and  as  the  ceremony  occurs 
on  Sunday,  these  take  place  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week.  The  bridegroom  and 
his  intended  father-in-law  each  invite  their 
friends  to  their  houses.  If  they  live  in 
the  same  village,  this  is  accomplished  in 
person;  but  if  they  live  too  far  off  for 
that,  the  invitation  is  equally  well  under- 
stood, on  the  reception  of  a  small  cake, 
which  in  these  regions  takes  the  place  of 
the  gilt  and  crested  envelope,  and  the  "  At 
home,"  card  of  our  more  refined  countries. 
Upon  its  reception,  every  one  is  in  duty 
bound  to  go  the  same  day  to  the  house  to 
which  he  is  bidden,  where  a  convivial 
party  is  thus  assembled.  Their  occupa- 
tion for  the  afternoon  consists  in  cleansing, 
and  sometimes  grinding,  the  wheat,  though 
this  latter  operation  is  often  deferred  (pr 
a  day  or  two.  While  performing  these 
offices  of  friendship,  the  company  enliven 
their  labors  by  singing  various  songs,  for 
the  most  part  curious  and  characteristic ; 
few  of  which  have  ever  yet  been  collected 
in  a  permanent  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  is  spent  in 
a  quiet  manner,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
ensuing  Saturday,  that  the  same  parties 
reassemble  at  the  house  of  bridegroom  or 
bride,  as  the  case  may  be :  for  no  one  is 
invited  to  both  places.  The  bridegroom, 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dis- 
trict, bears  all  the  expenses,  has  previously 
agreed  to  provide  a  stipulated  number  of 
rams  or  sheep,  which  are  never  less  than 
three,  and  rarely  exceed  a  dozen.  These 
he  now  sends  to  the  house  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  and  with  them,  three  times 
as  many  loaves  as  there  are  sheep,  and 
three  times  as  many  okes  of  wine  *  as  there 
are  loaves  of  bread.  The  men  who  are 
dispatched  with  these  gifts — which  are 
intended  for  immediate  consumption,  are 
expected  to  be  entertained  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  the  bride,  for  the  night.  Such 
an  addition  to  the  household  might,  in- 
deed, disturb  an  American  housekeeper. 
But  as  beds  are  an  unknown,  or  unusual 
commodity,  as  far  ns  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  are  concerned,  even  a  large 
number  of  guests  can  easily  be  admitted. 
Provided  the  Greek  peasant  finds  plenty 
to  eat,  and  especially  to  drink,  he  lays 
himself   down    in    perfect    contentment, 


wrapped  up,  as  he  is,  in  a  huge  ccmote,  or 
shaggy  coat,  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Kindled 
on  a  stone  hearth,  in  the  middle  of  tho 
room.  Meanwhile  the  family  occupy, 
perhaps,  a  small  inclosed  space  at  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  house,  to  which  access  is 

fained  by  a  ladder  of  two  or  three  steps, 
am  alluding  here,  of  course,  only  to  ths 
habitations  of  the  lower  and  poorer  class, 
which  occasion  may,  perhaps  bo  taken  at 
a  future  time,  to  describe  more  fully. 
Even  in  retired  districts,  one  occasionally 
finds  a  house  with  much  greater  preteik- 
sions  to  comfortable  arrangement. 

About  midnight,  another  set  of  men  ass 
dispatched  from  the  bridegroom^s  house. 
They  carry  a  complete  attire  for  the  bride, 
who  is  dressed  up  in  it  immediately. 
Then,  on  Sunday  morning,  at  about  three 
or  four  o'clock,  the  bridegroom  proceeds 
thither  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  his  more  intimate  friends.  And  now 
the  marriage  ceremony,  that  is  the  atephch 
nomct,  or  crowning,  takes  place  in  tha 
presence  of  all.  The  parish  priest,  who 
has  been  called  to  quit  his  slumbers  at 
this  early  hour,  officiates.  Upon  the  coiv- 
clusion  of  the  service,  the  priest  retires  to 
his  home,  and  so  does  the  bridegroom, 
leaving  his  lady  behind  at  her  father^s 
house.  But  at  perhaps  nine  oVlock,  in 
broad  daylight,  he  proceeds  on  horseback, 
and  attended  by  all  his  friends,  to  claim 
and  carry  home  his  newly  married  wife. 
By  his  side  walk  two  of  his  nearest  fcmak 
relatives,  on  his  father's  and  mother's 
side.  When  the  procession  reaches  th» 
house,  the  bridegroom  must  not  enter,  but 
must  stop  in  some  part  of  the  court,  where 
the  guests  of  the  bride's  father  come  each 
to  greet  him.  First,  his  mother-in-law 
embraces  him,  at  the  same  time  placing 
about  his  neck  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  a 
gift.  All  the  women  follow  her  example, 
and  place  a  like  present  on  his  shoulders ; 
so  that,  before  they  get  through,  he  will 
find  himself  loaded  with  a  pile  of  handker- 
chiefs. These,  of  course,  he  does  not  wish 
to  keep,  and  within  a  few  days  disposes 
of  them,  without  compunction,  by  sale. 
As  the  custom  is  universal  in  the  region, 
it  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  exchange, 
for  every  one  receives  in  the  end  about  a€ 
much  as  he  gives.  And  now  the  bride- 
groom and  his  friends  may  enter  the  house, 
where  they  are  generously  entertained,  and 
conviviality  reigns  awhile. 

But  now  this  must  end.  The  father 
takes  his  daughter,  and  committing  her  to 


*  This  story  is  embodied  In  one  of  those  pathetic  mmrologia^  or  laments,  which  are  repeated  orer  th* 
tombs  of  tlio  deceased.  In  this  poetic  history,  the  leading  events  of  the  man's  lift*  are  related  in  oonsidarabl* 
4«tall.    Many  persons  have  acquired  a  sinfnilar  repntaUtm  for  their  skill  in  compusinsr  them. 

t  Wine  and  oil  are  In  Greece  measured  by  weight,  and  an  ok€  la  nearly  equal  to  three  of  our  poonda. 
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her  hnsbtnd^s  care,  gives  him  such  adrice 
and  exhortation  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Then  leading  them  both  into  the  court,  he 
makes  them  tread  on  some  firm  stone; 
which  form,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
(as,  ¥rith  regard  to  many  of  the  more 
trifling  particulars  of  such  ceremonies  as 
these,  seems  rather  improbable),  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  the  unanimity 
necessary  to  both  parties.  The  parents 
now  take  leave  of'  their  daughter,  and  the 
friends  accompany  the  newly  married 
couple  to  their  home.  The  guests  of  the 
bridegroom  divert  themselves  as  they  go, 
by  singing  songs,  possessing,  in  truth, 
little  poetical  merit,  but  lively  enough ;  in 
which  they  represent  themselves  as  having 
"robbed  a  village,  and  despoiled  a  country, 
to  carry  oiT  the  bride,  whose  praises  thou- 
sands sing."  This  nettles  the  friends  of 
the  bride's  father,  who  retort  upon  them 
by  tvishing,  '*  May  the  bride  shine  upon 
you  like  the  moon,  and  illuminate  you  as 
the  sun.  May  she  trample  you  under  foot 
like  the  earth ;  and  be  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  you  for  aught." 

The  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the 
&ther's,  is  now  repeated  at  that  of  the 
bridegroom;  and  the  bride  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  her  new  home,  before  her 
husband's  friends  have  all  pressed  around 
her  to  shower  presents  upon  her,  consisting 
of  various  little  commodities,  or  of  money. 
All  the  assembled  company  follow  the 
couple  into  the  house,  and  after  a  few  un- 
important forms,  they  sit  down  to  a  colla- 
tion, with  which  the  entire  ceremonial 
oomes  to  an  end. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  very 
striking  points  of  resemblance  which  those 
I  have  been  relating  present.  The  wedding, 
the  bridal  procession,  the  songs  of  the 
friends,  and  many  of  the  inferior  details, 
preserve  a  similarity  truly  wonderful, 
when  the  varied  circumstances,  and  the 
long  intervening;  space  of  time,  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  fact  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  various  districts  are  so  ex- 
tremely diverse,  that  the  description  of 
those  which  prevail  in  one  place,  by  no 
means  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  those  of  a 
village  only  a  few  miles  distant 

A  GREEK  BAPTISM. 

One  of  the  tenants  of  a  friend  intended 
to  have  his  child  baptized ;  and  we  w^ere 
included  among  those  who  were  requested 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  small 
oottagc,  which  stood  with  its  end  to  the 


street  was  entered  from  the  court  on  its 
side.  Here  a  part  of  the  (limily,  in  their 
gala  dresses,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  priest  who  was  to  officiate.  There  is 
a  large  fund  of  kindness  in  the  Qrecian 
heart,  even  among  the  poorest ;  and  the 
inmates  of  the  cottage  received  us  with 
pleasure,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  entertain  us.  The  priest  kept 
us  waiting  for  him.  When  he  did  come, 
I  found  that  he  was  an  acquaintance,  and 
officiated  in  the  neighboring  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  Kangaves ;  whose  shrill  little 
bell,  ringing  to  call  the  people  to  their  de- 
votions, used  to  break  in  upon  my  morning 
slumbers.  A  eood  heart  beats  within 
that  coarse  blacK  gown,  and  a  ruddy  face 
beams  with  good  nature  from  under  the 
priestly  cap ;  but  a  plentiful  use  of  the 
snufT-lwx  does  not  improve  his  appearance 
for  cleanliness. 

A  large  brass  vessel,  a  couple  of  feet  in 
diameter,  was  brought  in  by  a  young  man, 
and  praced  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Several  bucketsful  of  warm  and  cold 
water  were  poured  in.  until  the  tempera- 
ture was  judged  suitable.  But  before  the 
water  was  fit  for  using,  another  operation 
was  necessary ;  for  the  presence  of  any 
evil  spirits  or  magic  in  the  water  would 
infallibly  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  efiect 
of  the  ordinance.  If  any  such  beings  or 
influence  lay  concealed,  they  were  assur- 
edly dispelled  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
priest,  who,  baring  his  arm.  three  times 
drew  it  through  the  water,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  if  this  had  been 
ineficctual,  they  could  not  remain  after 
that  he  had  blown  upon  the  surface,  so  as 
to  repeat  the  same  sacred  sign  upon  it. 
The  water  being  thus  consecrated,  the 
child  was  brought  in,  neatly  dressed  in 
white,  and  presented  by  its  godfather  for 
baptism.  And  now  it  was  stripped  of 
every  particle  of  clothing,  then  taken  by 
the  priest,  who  held  it  up  before  the  whole 
company,  in  order,  I  presume,  that  all 
might  be  witnesses  to  the  act.  A  small 
bottle  of  oil  was  presented  to  the  ecclesi- 
astic, and  after  its  contents  had  been 
sanctified  by  receiving  an  apostolic  bene- 
diction, the  infant's  entire  body  was  an- 
ointed with  it.  This  is  not,  however,  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  religious 
rite ;  but  is  merely  intended  to  prevent 
any  injurious  effects  from  the  application 
of  water  at  so  tender  an  age,  as  is  custom- 
ary among  the  Greeks.  And  the  precau- 
tion, if  it  be  of  any  avail,  is  certainly 
needed.  The  common  people  consider  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  eine  qua  non  of  salvation,  be- 
Ueving  in  its  regenerating  influence.    So 
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the  more  delicate  the  babe's  constitution, 
the  more  anxious  are  the  parents  to  have 
the  rite  performed  as  early  as  possible. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions, 
however,  I  have  heard  that  great  numbers 
of  infants  yearly  die  in  consequence  of  the 
shock  they  receive. 

The  act  of  baptism  itself  consisted  in 
three  times  entirely  immersing  the  child. 
The  priest  managed  this  very  adroitly, 
and  prevented  its  strangling  by  covering 
its  mouth  and  whole  face  with  one  of  his 
hands.  After  this  was  done  (the  name 
being  given  at  the  same  time),  the  priest 
returned  the  crying  and  shivering  baby 
mto  the  hands  of  the  godfather,  and  the 
others  who  stood  near,  by  whom  he  was 
speedily  wiped  and  clothed.  The  baptism 
was  completed  by  the  application  to  the 
child's  forehead,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  of 
a  little  of  the  •'  holy  unguent,"  which  is, 
or  was  until  lately,  compounded  only  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  dis- 
pensed once  a  year  to  all  the  churches. 

The  infant  being  now  removed,  the  god- 
father presented  to  each  of  the  persons 
present  a  bright  silver  coin  of  the  date  of 
the  current  year,  and  a  ribbon  passed 
through  a  small  nole  in  it  The  person 
who  receives  this  little  piece  of  money  is 
bound  to  keep  it  safely,  that  it  may  re- 
mind him  of  his  having  witnessed  the  bap- 
tism of  that  child.  This  testimony  he  is  ex- 
pected to  render,  if  necessary,  before  men, 
and  also  before  the  angels  at  the  last 
Judgment.  And  now  the  glittering  coin, 
as  it  lies  glittering  on  the  table  before  me 
as  I  write  this,  with  the  neat  knot  of  blue 
ribbon  tied  to  it,  recalls  the  image  of  that 
departed  innocent,  which  no  longer  needs 
any  to  witness  to  its  christening  here 
below. 

The  gtodfather  bore  all  the  contingent 
expenses,  which  were  in  this  case  but 
small,  though  they  sometimes  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum.  So  it  is  esteemed 
quite  a  mark  of  friendship  to  stand  as 
sponsor  for  your  neighbor's  child.  But 
the  most  important  consideration  by  far, 
is  that  the  connection  thus  formed  is  as 
binding  as  a  natural  relationship,  and  for 
ever  precludes  all  intermarriajfes  between 
those  thus  allied  to  each  other,  even  to 
the  same  degree  as  with  members  of  the 
same  stock — that  is,  according  to  Greek 
law,  to  the  ninth  degree,  I  believe. 

PT7NBRAL  PROCESSIONS,  AND  OFFSRINGS  TO 

THE  D£AD. 

Look  with  me  for  a  moment  at  the  pro- 
cession, which  is  this  moment  passing  on 
its  way  to  the  cemetery  beyond  the  Ilissus. 


During  the  hot  months,  several  sodi 
may  be  counted  every  day.  The  melan- 
choly nasal  chant  of  the  priests  as  they 
come  along,  betokens  the  approach  of  the 
train ;  and,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  litanies  which  are  recited  become  more 
distinguishable.  The  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased is  borne  in  a  light  wooden  box  or 
coffin,  upon  the  shoulders  of  men.  The 
body,  decorated  with  flowers  and  clothed 
in  white,  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all ;  for 
the  lid  has  been  removed,  and  is  carried 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  the  van  of  the  proces- 
sion. It  has  a  large  cross  invariably 
painted  upon  it  As  it  approaches,  every 
bystander  reverently  raises  his  hat,  and 
stands  uncovered  until  it  has  passed  ;  but 
this  mark  of  respect  is  paid  not  to  the  de- 
parted, but  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  my 
Greek  friends  assure  me.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  is  something  rather  repulsive 
in  this  parading  of  death  through  the 
thronged  street,  especially  where  its  sub- 
ject has  been  chosen  from  among  the 
aged,  or  bears  the  marks  of  great  and 
recent  struggles  for  dear  life.  Such  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  common  people 
are  carried  to  their  last  resting-place ;  but 
the  death  of  a  bishop  occasions  much 
greater  pomp.  He  is  carried  through  the 
most  public  thoroughfares  j  and,  dressed 
as  in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  he  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
upon  the  bier.  Upon  reaching  the  monas- 
tery where  he  Ls  privileged  to  enter,  he  is 
buried  in  the  same  position, — a  distincttoi 
allowed  to  no  one  else. 

The  interest  entertained  by  survivors 
for  the  memory  and  souls  of  the  dead,  is 
evinced  by  the  prayers  that  are  said  in 
their  behalf,^though  the  Greeks  do  not 
profess  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
purgatory.  A  singular  practice  calls  up 
their  remembrance  yet  more  vividly.  Seve- 
ral successive  Fridays  are  set  apart  as 
especially  devoted  to  the  dead.  The  bell 
of  the  church  of  St  Nicolas,  situated  at 
the  very  base  of  the  Acropolis,  attracted 
my  attention  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
Upon  entering  the  church,  which  was  a 
small  edifice  scarcely  exceeding  in  size  am 
ordinary  room,  I  found  a  few  persons 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the 
services,  the  men  and  boys,  as  usual 
standing  near  the  altar,  while  the  women 
kept  at  a  more  respectful  distance.  Kver 
and  anon  some  person  would  come  in 
carrying  a  small  dish  covered  with  a  nap- 
kin ;  and  after  devoutly  crossing  himself 
place  the  dish  upon  the  floor,  in  front  of 
the  screen  of  the  hieron  or  holy  place. 
These  plates  contain  a  peculiar  sort  of 
compound  or  cake,  which  is  called  the 
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OoUyvct.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  offering  made 
to  the  '*  manes  "  of  the  dead,  and  can  cer- 
tainly claim  a  pagan,  rather  than  a  Chris- 
tian  origin.  It  is  carefully  made,  the 
principal  ingredients  being  boiled  wheat 
and  currants.  The  surface  of  the  top  is 
ornamented  with  yarious  degrees  of  neat- 
ness, bjr  means  of  the  eatable  red  grains 
of  the  pomegranate,  almonds,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind.  These  cakes  were  sent  by 
the  relatives  of  those  who  had  died  within 
a  year  or  two;  and  if  handsome,  were 
allowed  to  remain  before  the  chancel.  If 
more  commonly  prepared,  the  contents 
was  thrown  into  a  basket  In  every  plate 
of  Collyva,  and  in  every  basket  were 
stuck  a  number  of  little  lighted  waxen 
tapers,  which  burned  during  the  service 
time. 

The  notion  of  the  common  people  was 
SKpressed,  to  me  by  a  person  whom  I 


asked  to  explain  the  purport  of  the  cere- 
mony. "  The  soul  of  the  deceased,"  said 
he,  "for  whom ^  the  Colly va  is  offered, 
comes  down  from  heaven  during  the  ser- 
vice, and  eats  a  single  grain  of  the  wheat" 
But  what  manner  of  good  this  could  do 
the  disembodied  spirit  he  could  not  inform 
me ;  nor  did  he  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  offering  so  large  a  quantity,  when  the 
spint  is  so  moderate  in  its  desires.  The 
parish  priest,  during  the  short  prescribed 
forms  took  notice  of  the  names  of  all  those 
for  whom  Collyva  had  been  offered.  At 
the  conclusion,  he  helped  himself  to  his 
share  of  the  cakes,  aiter  that  the  spirits 
had  enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  oi  eat- 
ing to  their  hearts'  content.  The  rest  was 
distributed  by  the  handful  to  every  one 

E resent,  to  be  carried  away  and  eaten  at 
ome, — ^a  feast  for  the  dead. 


PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT. 


TffJfATBSa  AITD  OOHTCSBT  ROOMS. 


IF  labor  for  labor's  sake  is  against  nature, 
as  Locke  says,  amusement  for  amuse- 
ment^s  sake  is  equally  unnatural.  Amuse- 
ment that  has  to  be  sought  becomes  labor, 
while  labor  becomes  an  amusement  when 
properly  directed.  A  Down  East  captain 
said  to  his  crew,  "  Come,  men,  knock  off 
work  and  go  to  piling  staves."  We  seek 
amusement  in  a  similar  manner,  by  change 
of  occupation,  and,  in  dancing  all  night 
f«r  pleasure,  we  work  much  harder  than 
we  have  done  during  the  day  at  our  regu- 
lar business.  Amusements  are  as  often 
called  recreations,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  term;  and  the  great  point  to  be 
determined  is  what  kind  of  amusement 
will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoy- 
mcnt)  or  recreation,  affording  the  overtaxed 
mind  and  body  opportunity  to  recover 
their  elasticity  after  having  been  subjected 
to  too  tight  a  strain.  A  moment's  thought 
bestowed  upon  this  subject  will  at  once 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  amusements 
must  be  as  varied  as  the  employments  of 
the  people  to  be  amused.  Our  friend 
Snip,  the  tailor,  whose  employment  con- 
fines him  six  days  out  of  seven  to  his 
shop-board,  as  well  as  Cocker,  the  book- 
keeper, can  conceive  of  no  more  delightful 
recreation  than  a  target  excursion  or  a 
party  to  the  Fishing  Banks ;  while  Sam. 


Jones,  the  fisherman,  and  Bob  Brown,  the 
omnibus  driver,  imagine  that  the  highest 
heaven  of  enj03rment  might  be  found  in 
the  gallery  of  a  theatre,  where  the  air 
would  be  hot,  and  the  shifting  scenes  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  any  thing  they  had 
ever  seen  from  a  smack's  deck  or  the  top 
of  an  omnibus.  The  amusements  of  a 
people,  therefore,  while  they  roust  be  con- 
genial to  their  habits,  must  also  be  antago- 
nistical  to  their  employments;  farmers' 
boys  would  never  go  into  the  iiolds  for 
recreation,  nor  students  to  a  lecture  room ; 
and  hence  the  impossibility  of  transplant- 
ing national  pastimes,  or  even  of  reviving 
them  when  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
If  people  are  let  alone,  they  will  find 
amusements  best  adapted  to  their  neces- 
sities, and  therefore  any  legal  restraints 
placed  upon  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
people  in  seeking  for  recreations  must  be 
productive  of  mischief. 

Bull-baitings,  and  cock-fightings,  and  th« 
•sports  of  the  turfl  are  revolting  to  certain 
classes  of  people,  but  the^  are  essential 
means  of  recreation  to  certam  other  classes, 
who,  when  deprived  of  such  legitimate 
amusements  will  seek  the  gratification  of 
their  instincts  in  a  more  ol^ectionable 
manner.  Instead  of  boisterous  enjoyments 
in  the  fields,  they  will  create  riots,  mobs^ 
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and  rows  in  the  streets.  On  board  of  men 
of  war  it  is  the  castom  to  pipe  all  hands 
to  mischief,  occasionally,  when  the  crow 
have  been  a  long  time  on  shipboard,  that 
the  necessity  for  abandonment  and  fun 
may  be  spent  in  harmless  excitement 
But  for  such  safety  ralves,  the  irritation 
of  constant  restraint  would  lead  to  insub- 
ordination and  mutiny.  Commanders  of 
fleets  and  armies  make  timely  arrange- 
ment^ for  the  recreation  of  the  men  under 
them,  and  it  would  be  wise  in  our  muni- 
cipal governors  if  they  would  do  the  same. 

In  most  of  the  despotic  countries  of 
Europe,  the  monarch  finds  it  to  his  interest 
to  provide  means  of  recreation  to  the 
people  free  of  cost,  and  these  are  generally 
on  a  scale  of  inverse  liberality  to  the 
illiberali  ty  of  the  government  In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  are  the  amusements  of 
the  people  more  generously  attended  to 
than  in  France,  while  in  no  other  does  the 
individual  eryoy  so  little  of  his  individu- 
ality. 

In  this  happy  country  of  ours,  where  all 
the  natural  instincts  are  allowed  then: 
utmost  expansion,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  amusements  of  the  people  are  the 
only  affairs  that  arc  hampered  by  statutory 
restrictions.  One  may  follow  any  business 
he  likes,  embrace  any  religion,  join  any 
party,  or  engage  in  any  enterprise;  but 
the  law  fixes  the  boundary  of  his  amuse- 
ments and  forbids  his  recreating  himself 
in  certain  ways.  In  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  law  prohibits  all  amusements 
and  recreations  of  a  theatrical  or  dramatic 
nature ;  Shakespeare  may  be  read  in  the 
parlor,  or  from  die  pulpit ;  but  to  present 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  wa^r  they  were 
intended  by  their  author  to  be  represented, 
is  unlawful  and  would  subject  those  guilty 
of  so  wrong  an  act  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment Horse  jockeying  is  an  indigenous 
trade  in  Connecticut,  but  riding  horses  for 
the  amusement  of  others  is  there  an  inter- 
dicted employment  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  laws  are  less  rigorous, 
and  Shakespeare's  plays  may  be  repre- 
sented acconiing  to  their  author's  inten- 
tions, by  the  payment  of  a  fee  and  under 
a  special  license,  on  any  night  of  the  week 
but  Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  those  two 
evenings  Shakespeare  is  interdicted  as  an 
amusement  in  the  good  Old  Bay  State. 
In  this  city,  a  man  may  establish  a  dozen 
whisky  distilleries,  or  manufacture  fire- 
arms, or  (juack  medicines  with  perfect 
freedom,  without  fee  or  license;  but  no 
one  can  establish  a  pkce  for  theatrical 
amusements  without  a  special  license  and 
paying  for  the  privilege.  Every  theatre, 
and  opera  boose,  and  circus  in  New- York 


has  to  pay  a  yearly  fee  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  some  public  charity. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  greatest  ano- 
malies of  modem  civilization.  It  has  been 
an  established  institution  in  all  civiliaed 
countries,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  last- 
ing through  500  years,  and  it  still  stands. 
Next  to  the  sports  of  the  chase  it  is  the 
oldest  of  all  human  recreations,  and  claims 
for  its  votaries  the  loftiest  geniuses  Uiat 
have  blessed  mankind.  The  instincts  of  the 
people  demand  its  pleasures,  and  it  will 
find  a  footing  wherever  it  is  not  excluded 
by  law.  The  taste  for  the  stage  is  not 
merely  a  love  of  tinsel  and  inexplicable 
dumb  show — it  is  the  universal  desire  to 
see  the  bright  side  of  the  world,  and  to 
travel  out  of  ourselves  into  the  airy  r^gicms 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

The  persecution  it  has  met,  has  been 
deserved,  where  it  fell  upon  the  immorali- 
ties unhappily  united  with  it:  but  the 
undiscriminating  hostility  to  all  dramatic 
representations  of  human  life,  as  something 
iniquitous  per  «e,  is  a  mere  felly,  inexcus- 
able were  it  not  for  something  worthy  in 
the  feeling  from  which  it  sprung.  Had  the 
stage  been  rescued  to  the  purposes  of  virtue, 
instead  of  having  sufiercd  outlawry  among 
the  good,  a  powerful  instrument  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  better  side.  Not 
only  fbr  the  purposes  of  amusement,  but  of 
mental  culture,  dramatic  show  is  a  natural 
and  efficient  means.  Regardless  or  thought- 
less of  this,  good  men  have  let  it  decline 
to  base  uses  and  then  blamed  the  evil 
which  in  some  measure  at  least,  they  might 
have  prevented.  Were  every  delicious 
taste  or  art  abandoned  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  drama,  our  life  would  be  bereft  of 
the  benefit  and  solace  of  the  whole  of 
them.  There  are  great  difficulties,  bo 
doubt  in  giving  to  the  stage  a  high  and 
pure  character — but  are  they  insuperable? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  this  as  well  as 
any  other  natural  taste  may  not  be  purged 
and  made  a  "minister  of  grace?"  If 
there  be,  still  let  us  discriminate  between 
the  thing  itself  and  our  own  weakness. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  while 
music,  painting,  poetry,  elocution,  and 
dancing,  are  not  only  considered  as  harm- 
less, but  as  elevating  and  beneficial  arts, 
in  themselves,  yet  when  they  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  production  of  a  drama  they 
are  regarded  as  fit  only  to  be  anathema- 
tized. The  church,  too,  combines  in  its 
ceremonials  all  these  arts  but  the  last, 
and,  in  all  Catholic  countries  eclipses  the 
feeble  attempts  of  the  stage,  in  their  com- 
bination to  dazzle  the  senses  and  thrill  the 
imagination.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  theatre  and  tbs 
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Church,  becanse  it  is  the  province  of  the 
one  to  amuse,  and  the  other  to  instruct 
the  belierer  in  the  solemn  mysteries  of 
eternal  salvation.  The  stage,  too,  pro- 
fesses to  be  moral,  and  the  punishment  of 
vice  is  the  inevitable  end  of  all  dramas. 
There  is  no  such  lufus  as  an  immoral 
drama.  It  is  the  delight  of  the  coarsest 
natures  to  see  poetical  justice  dealt  out  to 
the  wicked,  and  the  sunerings  of  the  vir- 
tuous form  the  great  staple  of  all  tragedies. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  certainly  com- 
mands the  tears  of  an  audience,  as  the  un- 
deserved calamities  of  the  innocent  One 
of  our  theatres  has  been  reaping  a  harvest 
of  nightly  benefits  by  exhibiting  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  little  girl,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  a  virtuous  slave.  The  public  go 
to  the  National  Theatre,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  streets  of  the  city,  where  they  sit 
in  not  over-clean  boxes,  amid  faded  finery, 
and  tarnished  gilding,  to  weep  over  Little 
Eva  and  Uncle  Tom.  It  takes  us  back  to 
the  days  iEschylus,  and  convinces  us  that 
the  love  of  the  drama  is  as  strong  as  it 
ever  was,  and  that  it  must  remain  for  ever 
while  men  have  hearts  capable  of  being 
moved  by  human  suffering.  The  descent 
from  Prometheus  to  Uncle  Tom,  dramati- 
cally considered,  is  not  a  very  violent  one, 
nor  so  long  as  some  may  imagine* 

It  is  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  to 
speak  of  the  theatre  as  having  outlived  its 
time,  and  being  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
people ;  but  a  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  stage,  and  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  our  theatres  would  prove  that 
the  theatre,  as  we  observed  just  now.  was 
never  before  in  so  thriving  a  condition  as 
at  present.  •  Players  are  no  longer  vaga- 
bonds by  act  of  parliament,  nor  are  they 
exposed  to  any  legal  indignities  here  on 
the  ground  of  their  profession.  An  actor 
may  now  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground 
in  France,  but  this  privilege  was  denied  his 
poor  corpse  in  the  days  of  Moliere.  Some 
of  our  actors  are  men  of  large  fortune,  and 
our  actresses  make  themselves  independent 
and  retire  to  private  life  while  they  are 
yet  young;  and  our  mana^rs  become 
millionaires,  and  men  of  social  standing. 
It  is  said  that  the  stage  pays  well  as  a 
profession  to  those  who  are  tolerably  well 
qualified  for  it,  and  men  of  capital  are  not 
averse  to  investing  their  money  in  theatri- 
cal property.  There  are  many  pains-tak- 
ing, well-intentioned  men  who  have  gone 
upon  the  stage,  as  coolly  and  deliberately 
as  other  men  have  gone  to  the  bar  or  the 
pulpit,  as  a  business  pursuit,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  and  families  respect- 
ably by  enacting  the  parts  of  "heavy 
£Uher6/'  and  filling  the  posts  of  "  utility 


men."  It  must  be  a  sorry  business,  to  be 
sure,  but  hardly  worse  than  being  a 
drudge  in  any  other  profession.  The 
vagabondage  of  the  theatrical  profession, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  its  members,  is 
rather  imaginary  than  real.  Actors  are, 
generally,  when  off  the .  stage,  the  most 
matter  of  fact  and  serious  people  to  be 
seen ;  many  of  them  have  other  callings, 
they  engage  in  trade,  or  manufacturing, 
and  perform  the  parts  of  good  citizens  with 
as  much  success  as  thoi-e  of  the  stage  vil- 
lains and  heroes  whom  they  personate  for 
a  living.  It  was  lately  revealed  to  the 
public  that  Salvi,  the  fascinating  tenor  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  when  not  employed 
before  the  footlights  in  fancy  costume,  was 
superintending  his  large  soap-boiling  and 
tallow  candle  establishment  on  Staten 
Island  —  a  revelation,  that  may  here- 
after mar  the  effect  of  his  epirto  gentU 
in  the  ears  of  the  listeners  who  have  so 
often  been  charmed  by  his  tender  voice. 
But  it  is  not  every  actor  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  connected  with  so  substan- 
tial a  business  as  that  of  Salvi's ;  the  ac- 
tual life  of  too  many  presents  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  the  stage  splendors  with 
which  they  are  associated  m  the  minds 
of  the  public,  who  imagine  it  is  all  fun  and 
hilarity  behind  the  scenes. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  in  her  autobiography, 
gives  some  instructive  glimpses  of  the 
private  life  of  the  heroes  of  the  stage,  and 
bears  her  testimony  to  the  general  good 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  she  joined  as 
a  means  of  honorable  independence.  £v6n 
in  the  profession  of  the  ballet  dancer, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  of  the  whole  class  of  indus- 
trials who  draw  their  support  from  the 
theatre,  she  says  "  there  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily demoralizing  and  degrading,"  and 
she  gives  a  slight  sketch,  but  perfect  as 
far  as  it  goes,  of  a  poor  ballet  girl,  who  dis- 
played such  a  heroic  spirit  in  the  discharge 
of  her  humble  duties,  that  her  history 
should  be  sufficient  to  ennoble  her  despised 
occupation.  Mrs.  Mowatt  states  that  she 
knew  this  real  heroine  of  the  stage,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  her  con- 
duct for  several  years. 

^She  had  been  educated  as  a  dancer 
from  infancy.  She  had  been  on  the  stage 
all  her  life ;  had  literally  grown  up  b^ 
hind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  Her  parents 
were  respectable,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
define  their  position  in  the  social  scale. 
At  the  time  I  knew  her,  her  mother  was 
paralytic  and  bedridden.  The  father  was 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  could  only  earn  a 
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pittance  by  copying  law  papers.  Georgina, 
the  ballet  girl'  their  only  child,  by  her 
energetic  exertions,  supplied  the  whole 
wants  of  the  family.  And  what  were 
those  exertions  ?  The  mind  of  the  most 
imaginative  reader  could  hardly  picture 
what  I  know  to  be  a  reality.  Georgiha's 
parents  kept  nq  servant;  she  discharged 
the  entire  duties  of  the  household — cook- 
ing, washing,  sewing,  every  thing.  From 
daylight  to  midnight  not  a  moment  of  her 
time  was  unemployed.  She  must  be  at 
rehearsal  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
she  had  two  miles  and  a  half  to  walk  to 
the  theatre.  Before  that  hour  she  had  the 
morning  meal  of  her  parents  to  prepare, 
her  marketing  to  accomplish,  her  house- 
hold arrangements  for  the  day  to  make ; 
if  early  in  the  week,  her  washing;  if  in 
the  middle  of  the  week,  her  ironing ;  if  at 
the  close,  her  sewing;  for  she  made  all 
her  own  and  her  mother's  dresses.  At 
what  hour  in  the  morning  must  she  have 
risen  7 

"  Her  ten  o'clock  rehearsal  lasted  from 
two  to  four  hours — more  frequently  the 
latter.  But  watch  her  in  the  theatre,  and 
you  never  found  her  hands  idle.  When 
she  is  not  on  the  stage,  you  were  «ure  of 
discovering  her  in  some  quiet  comer — 
knitting  lace,  cutting  grate  aprons  out  of 
tissue  paper,  making  artificial  flowers,  or 
embroidering  articles  of  fancy  work,  by 
the  sale  of  which  she  added  to  her  narrow 
moans.  From  rehearsal  she  hastened  home 
to  prepare  the  midday  meal  of  her  parents 
ana  attend  to  her  mother's  wants.  After 
dinner  she  received  a  class  of  children,  to 
whom  she  taught  dancing  for  a  trifling 
sum.  If  she  had  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
she  assisted  her  &ther  in  copying  law 
papers.  Then  tea  must  be  prepared,  and 
her  mother  arranged  comfortably  for  the 
night.  Her  long  walk  to  the  theatre  must 
be  accomplished  at  least  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  curtain  rose — barely  time  to  make 
her  toilet  If  she  was  belated  by  her 
home  avocations,  she  was  compelled  to  run 
the  whole  distance.  I  have  known  this 
to  occur.  Not  to  be  ready  for  the  stage . 
would  have  subjected  her  to  a  forfeit 
Between  the  acts,  or  when  she  was  not 
on  the  stage,  there  she  sat  again,  in  her 
snu^  comer  of  the  greenroom,  dressed  as 
a  fairy,  or  a  maid  of  honor,  or  a  peasant, 
or  a  page,  with  a  bit  of  work  in  her  hands, 
only  laying  down  the  needle,  which  her 
fingers  actually  made  fly,  when  she  was 
summoned  by  the  call  boy,  or  required  to 
change  her  costume  by  the  necessities  of 
the  play.  Sometimes  she  was  at  liberty 
at  ten  o'clock,  but  oftener  not  until  half- 
past  eleven,  and  then  there  was  the  long 


walk  home  before  her.  Her  mother  gene- 
rally awoke  at  the  hour  when  Georgina 
was  expected,  and  a  fresh  round  of  filial 
duties  were  to  be  performed.  Had  not 
the  wearied  limbs  which  that  poor  ballet 
girl  laid  upon  her  couch  earned  their  sweet 
repose  ?  Are  there  many  whose  refresh- 
ment is  so  deserved — whose  rising  up  and 
lying  down  are  rounded  by  a  circle  so 
holy? 

"  No  one  ever  heard  her  murmur.  Her 
fragile  form  spoke  of  strength  overtasked ; 
it  was  more  careworn  than  her  face. 
That  had  always  a  look  of  busy  serenity 
off  the  stage,  a  softly-animated  expression 
when  occupied  before  the  audience  in  the 
duties  of  her  profession.  She  had  a  ready 
smile  when  addressed — a  meek  reply  when 
rudely  chided  by  the  churlish  ballet  master 
or  despotic  stage  manager.  Many  a  time 
I  have  seen  the  tears  dropping  upon  her 
work ;  but  if  tljcy  were  noticed,  she  would 
brush  them  away,  and  say  she  was  a  fool 
and  cried  for  nothing.  Her  devotion  to 
her  parents  was  the  strongest  impulse  of 
her  nature.  In  her  early  youth  she  had 
been  engaged  to  a  young  man,  a  musician, 
belonging  to  the  orchestra.  They  had 
been  betrothed  for  several  years.  Some 
fairer  face,  though  he  could  scarcely  have 
found  s^  sweeter,  had  rendered  him  faith- 
less. She  bore  her  deep  sorrow  with  that 
lovely  submission  which  elevates  and 
purifies  the  spirit  but  gave  her  heart 
away  no  more.  The  breath  of  slander 
had  never  shadowed  her  name.  Younger 
and  gayer  girls  in  the  theatre  used  to 
designate  her  as  the  '  old  maid,'  but  this 
was  the  hardest  word  that  any  one  ever 
applied  to  Georgina.  ^yns  not  such  a 
heart  as  hers  what  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  has  described  as 

'  A  Mr,  still  house,  well  kept, 
Which  hamblo  thoughts  had  swqrt^ 
And  holy  prayers  made  clean  f  * 

"  Her  answer  to  a  sympathizing  *  How 
weary  you  must  be  at  night ! '  was,  *  Yes ; 
but  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  have  health 
to  get  through  so  much.  What  would 
become  of  my  poor  mother  or  of  my  father, 
if  I  fell  ill  ? ' 

"  How  many  are  there  who  can  render 
up  such  an  account  of  their  stewardship 
as  this  poor  girl  may  give  in  the  hereafter? 
How  many  can  say  with  her  that  life  has 
been 

*  One  perpetual  growth 
Of  heavenward  enterprise  T  * 

^*  And  this  flower  blossomed  within  the 
walls  of  a  theatre — was  the  indigenous 
growth  of  that  theatre — a  wallflower,  if 
you  like — but  still  sending  up  the  rich 
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frtgrftDce  of  gratitude  to  Him  by  whose 
luml  it  WIS  fiishioned.  To  the  eyes  of 
the  Phuiaee,  who  denounces  tX\  dramatic 

rapreseotations,  while  with  self-applauding 
righteousness  he  boldlj  approaches  the 
throne  of  mercy,  this  'ballet  girl,'  like 
the  poor  publican,  stood  'afar  off.'  To 
the  eyes  of  the  groat  judge,  which  stood 

The  theatrical  business  in  New-York 
\as^  until  within  a  short  time,  been  almost 
entirely  In  ihe  hitnds  of  Englishmen,  and 
tien  the  majority  of  the  players  are  stjtl 
fu-'dgnerB,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  in  a 


gmat  decree  to  this  fact,  that  the  stage 
has  continued  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  all 
other  institutions  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  it  has  not  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  tastes  of  the  people ;  the  actors 
liaTe  been  alien)!,  and  the  jHeces  they  per- 
formed have  all  been  fureign ;  to  go  inside 
of  our  theatres  was  like  stepping  out  of 
New- York  into  London,  where  the  scene 
of  nearly  all  the  comedies  presented  is 
laid.  English  lords  and  ladies,  English 
squires,  clodhoppers,  and  Cockneys;  Eng- 
lish rogiien,  English  heroes,  and  Englidi 
humors  fbrm  the  staple  of  nearly  all  the 
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ptAva  put  upon  oar  stage.  The  utors 
and  *ctre8Bes  Bpe*k  with  b  fomgn  accent, 
•od  all  their  allusions  and  asides  are 
foreign.  The  only  places  of  amusement 
where  the  entertaioEaonts  are  indigenous 
are  the  African  Opera  Houses,  where  na- 
tiTB  AmETican  vocalists,  with  blackened 
fkces,  sing  natjonal  songs,  and  utter  none 
bat  native  witticiEiQS.  These  native  thea- 
tricals, which  resemble  the  national  plays 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  more  than  Uie  per- 
formances of  the  regular  theatres,  are 
hmODg  the  best  frequented  and  most  pro- 
fltable  places  of  amusement  in  New- York. 
While  every  attempt  to  establish  an  Italian 
Opera  here,  though  originating  with  the 
wealthiest  and  best  educated  classes,  has 
resulted  in  bankruptcy,  the  Ethiopian 
Opera  has  flourished  like  a  green  bay 
tree,  and  some  of  the  (inductors  of  these 
establish  mentti  have  become  millionaires. 
It  was  recently  proved  that  one  of  the* 
"  Bone  soloists  "  attached  to  a  company  of 
GthioiHan  minstrels,  had  spent  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  of  his  income  within 
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two  yeATS.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
managers  of  our  theatres  do  not  take  a 
faint  from  the  success  of  the  Bthio|Han 
Opera,  and  adapt  their  performances  lo 
the  public  tastes  and  sympathies.  The 
manager  of  the  National  Theatre,  one  of  the 
least  attractive  of  all  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  has  made  a  fortune  by  putting 
Mre.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom  upon  his  stage. 
Uncle  Tom,  as  a  drama,  his  hardly 
any  merit,  it  is  rudely  constructed,  with- 
out any  splendors  of  scenery  and  coa- 
tuma,  or  the  fascinations  of  music ;  the 
dialogue  is  religious,  and  the  Bible  fur- 
nishes its  chief  illustrations;  but  it  is 
American  in  tone,  all  the  allusions  have  a 
local  signiflcance,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  are  directly  appealed  to.  The 
result  is  an  unheard-of  success,  such  as 
has  never  before  boen  accorded  to  any 
theatrical  performance  in  the  New  World. 
The  manager  of  the  National  Theatre  is 
himself  an  American,  and  nearly  all  his 
corpsof  actors  are  also  natives,  and  though 
be  only  aims  at  the  tastes  of  the  lowest 
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claEses  of  the  people,  yet  hiti  theatre  has 
been  daily  and  nightly  filled  with  the 
tlite  of  our  uociety.  who  are  willing  to  en- 
dnre  all  the  inconveniences  which  a  visit 
to  the  place  imposes  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
iDg  an  emotion,  such  as  neither  the  prcach- 
iD|t  of  their  clergy,  nor  the  ain^ng  of 
Italian  artists  could  create.  A  slight  re- 
action of  popular  favor  towards  the  theatre 
has  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bourdcaolt   among    as,  the  author    of 


London  Assurance.  To  witness  the  first 
representation  of  a  new  comedy  by  a 
popular  English  dramatiKt  has  attracted  a 
class  of  people  to  the  theatre  who  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  iL 
But  Mr.  BouTcicault'a  comedies  are  not 
calculated  to  revive  an  interest  in  the 
stage  ;  they  arc  artificial  in  their  construc- 
tion, their  characters  are  mere  conven- 
tionalities of  the  stai^e,  the  dialogue  lacks 
sincerity  and  wit,  and  the  entire  tone  and 
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Bentitnent  of  his  plays  are  Toreign  to  us. 
He  nowhere  gives  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  but 
compels  us  all  the  while  to  feel  that  wc  are 
assistins  at  an  alien  performance.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  he  may  claim  the  credit 
of  having  e.^tablished ;  ho  has  greatly  im- 
proTed  the  upholstery  of  the  sti^re,  and, 
by  the  introduction  of  "real  furniture" 
transformed  the  before  bare-looking  scenes 
of  interiors  into  something  which  bears  a 
recognizable  resemblance  to  a  modern 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Bourcicault  is  the 
most  successful  of  the  present  class  of 
Enp;liKh  dramatists  ;  hut,  the  regular 
drama  died  with  Sheridan ;  since  the 
School  for  Scandal  was  produced,  there 
has  been  no  play  written  in  England  which 
stands  the  remotest  chance  of  being  known 
by  name  half  a  century  hence-  The  r^ju- 
lu*  drama  ia  as  foreign  now  to  the  wants 
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of  the  theatre,  as  the  Qreek  tragedy,  or 
the  ruediaevai  mysteries.  The  theatre 
surviTes  for  Other  purpones  thsD  the  re- 
presentation of  ^e  drama;  its  presenta- 
tions are  merely  sensuous,  and  not  intel- 
lectual ;  Shakespeare  is  only  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  star  actor  who  imperson- 
ates the  one  character  suited  to  his  physi- 
cal powers.  The  pieces  wliich  attract 
audiences  and  fill  the  treasury  are  as  un- 
Shakcspeanan  as  possible.  Tableaux, 
burlesques,  thrilling  melo-dramas,  ballets, 
spectacles,  horses,  dwarfs,  giants,  rope- 
dancers,  any  thing  that  is  mon.itrous  and 
wonderful,  form  now  the  great  attractions 
of  the  theatres,  and  any  thing  is  conader- 
cd  as  '*  tegitimale  "  by  the  public,  which 
affords  amusement,  and  aa  proper,  by  the 
manager,  which  fills  his  house. 

The  lecture-room  has  now  become  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  theatre 
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Mid  the  Church,  it  is  a  neutnl  ground, 
upon  which  kll  parties  and  condiliona 
mijr.  u>d  do  meet,  *nd  the  peripatetic 
star  lecturer  occupies  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion -which  Rosdus  did  in  the  early  days 
of  the  stage.  The  greatest  achievenieuts 
in  poetry  are  the  plays  which  vt^n  never 
intended  for  print ;  and,  duuhtleM,  the 
best  additions  to  our  literature  will  be  the 
lectures  which  were  only  ivritlen  to  amuse 
an  audience,  and  not  intended  for  public^' 
tion  iu  another  form. 

There  are  innumerable  places  of  recrea- 
tion in  such  cities  as  New- York,  which 
are  not  properly  entitled  to  be  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  places  of  public  amusc- 
ment,  which  we  are  considering  now. 
The  theatre  has  always  been,  and  still 
is.  the  principal  place  of  public  amuse-  . 
mmt,  and,  though  its  character  has 
greatly  changed,  and  its  frequenters  are 
no  longer  of  the  class  who  once  gave  it  its 
chief  support,  it  occupies  too  prominent  a 
place  in  the  social  oi^anizatiou  of  our 
great  towns  to  b«  overlooked  by  professed 
moralists  and  religious  teachers.  Itfi  exis- 
tence, and  the  fact  of  its  being  frequented 


morals  need  looking  after,  should 
ciently  strong  reasons  for  the  clergy,  and 
all  others  who  arc  by  virtue  of  their  office 
public  teachers,  to  exert  themselves  to 
render  it  as  little  harmful  as  possible. 
To  stand  ouUide  and  denounce  the  theatre 
without  knowing  any  thing  oflts  interior, 
is  not  the  true  waj'  to  improve  it.  The 
representation  of  moral,  and  even  religious 
plays  has  been  found  not  only  very  effec- 
tive upon  the  audiences  who  attend  upon 
them,  but  profitabl_e  to  the  manager  who 
brings  them  out. 

As  religious  novels  form  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day, 
we  see  no  reason  why  religious  dramaM 
should  not  also  form  an  important  part 
of  theatrical  enlerlainnicnls.  The  fact 
that  such  a  dnma  as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
can  be  represonted  two  hundred  nights  in 
succession,  at  one  of  the  lowest  theatres  in 
New-York,  converting  the  place  into  a 
kind  of  conventicle,  and  banishing  from  it 
the  degraded  class,  whose  presence  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  olijootions  to  the 
theatre  which  ha.^  been  made  by  moralists, 
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18  sufficient  to  show  that  religious  plays, 
like  religious  novels,  may  be  pressed  into 
the  seryice  of  education  with  powerful 
effect  It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in 
her  autobiography,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
English  dramatic  authors  there  are  the 
names  of  two  hundred  clergymen.  But 
we  imagine  that  none  of  these  have  written 
any  religious  plays.  There  are  six  regular 
theatres  in  New- York,  which  are  open 
nearly  every  night  in  the  year,  excepting 
Sundays,  for  dramatic  representations,  and 
the  public  that  sit  night  after  night  with  a 
fortitude  and  good  nature  to  us  incredible, 
to  see  the  School  for  Scandal  and  the  Lady 
of  Lyons  would  be  but  too  happy  to  vary 
their  amusements  by  a  religious  drama,  if 
it  were  only  new  and  intelligible.  The 
chief  of  our  city  theatres,  which  claims  to 
be  the  Metropolitan,  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Old  Park,  is  the  Broadway.  It  is 
a  very  large  house,  capable  of  seating 
some  4300  persons.  It  was  built  by 
Col.  Alvah  Mann,  a  great  circus  pro- 
prietor, who  rufned  himself  by  the  specu- 
lation, and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  another  millionaire  of  the  ring. 
Broadway  is  a  ^'  star  house,"  and  depends 
more  upon  the  attraction  of  a  single  emi- 
nent performer  than  upon  the  general 
character  of  its  performances,  or  its  stock 
company ;  and  it  is  at  one  time  a  ballet, 
another  a  tragedian,  again  an  opera,  then 
a  spectacle,  that  forms  its  attractions. 
Forrest  has  here  appeared  one  hundred 
nights  in  succession ;  here  too  Lola  Mon- 
tez  made  her  debut  in  America,  and  any 
wandering  monstrosity  is  seized  upon  by 
the  manager  to  secure  an  audience.  The 
regular  drama,  excepting  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  star,  is  found  to  be  a  regular  bore 
to  the  public,  and  a  regular  loss  to  the 
house.  The  manager  of  the  Broadway, 
£.  A.  Marshall,  Esq.,  is  neither  an  ac- 
tor nor  a  dramatist,  but  simply  a  man 
of  business ;  and,  besides  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  he  is  also  proprietor  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  theatres  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Neither  the  exterior  nor  interior  of  this 
house  is  at  all  creditable  to  the  city ;  it 
Las  a  shabby  and  temporary  look  exter- 
nally, and  the  ornamentation  of  the  audi- 
torium is  both  mean  and  tawdry.  No 
class  of  people  seem  to  frequent  it  for 
recreation  but'  on)y  to  gratify  an  excited 
curiosity. 

The  "  Bowery,"  which  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  theatres  in  New- York,  is  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  Broadway, 
but  has  a  stage  of  much  greater  depth, 
and  better  adapted  to  spectacle.    It  is 


frequented  diiefly  by  the  residents  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  its  pit  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  boisterous  representatives 
of  the  first  families  in  the  city — that  is,  the 
first  in  the  ascending  scale.  The  perfor- 
mances at  the  Bowery  are.  of  coarse, 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  its  audiences,  who 
have  a  keen  relish  for  patriotic  devotion, 
terrific  combats,  and  thrilling  efiects,  and 
are  never  so  jubilant  as  when  suffering 
virtue  triumphs  over  the  machinations  of 
persecuting  villainy.  It  was  for  such 
audiences  as  these,  with  a  slight  infusion 
of  better  natures,  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
his  dramas,  and  for  whose  amusenoent  he 
was  willing  to  personate  the  humblest  of 
his  creations.  The  present  edifice  is  the 
fourth  that  has  been  erected  on  the  same 
ground,  since  the  first  one  was  erected  in 
the  year  1826,  the  others  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  late  proprietor 
of  the  Bowery  Theatre  amassed  a  fortune 
here,  and  left  the  establishment  to  his 
heirs,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a  very  profitable  ooBcem, 
as  it  has  been  from  its  first  erection.  It 
was  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  where  Madame 
Hutin,  the  first  opera  dancer  seen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  made  her  debut^  and 
where  the  first  ballet  was  performed,  one  of 
the  troupe  being  the  then  unknown  Celeste. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  Malibran  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  after  her  unfor- 
tunate marriage,  and  filled  the  house  with 
the  beauty,  fashion,  and  intellect  of  the 
city.  Such  audiences  have  never  since 
graced  its  pit  and  galleries.  It  was  on  the 
stage  of  the  Bowery  that  Forrest  achieved 
his  greatest  triumphs,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  But  it  is  long  since  stars 
of  such  magnitude  have  shed  their  sweet 
influences  on  Bowery  audiences. 

Niblo's  is  not,  strictly,  a  theatre,  but  a 
show  house,  open  to  any  body  that  may 
choose  to  hire  it.  It  is  one  night  a  circus, 
another  an  Italian  Opera  House ;  then  a 
dramatic  temple,  and  then  a  lecture  room. 
It  is  called  a  ''  garden,"  but  it  is  one  of 
the  roomiest,  best  constructed,  and  most 
convenient  of  all  the  places  of  amusement 
in  the  city,  and  is  unexceptionable  in  its 
character.  Its  interior  decorations  are 
very  inferior  to  the  other  threatres,  but  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  clean  and 
well  ventilated.  The  entrance  to  it, 
through  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  is  ex- 
tremely elegant  and  capacious.  Under 
the  same  roof,  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  hotel  is  Niblo's  Saloon,  a  splendid 
room  used  for  concerts  and  balls.  The 
whole  ground  now  covered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  was  once  Niblo's  (harden, 
and  the  theatre  was  merely  an  I4>pendage 
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to  it  to  draw  custom  to  the  refreshment 
tables. 

There  are  two  theatres  in  New- York, 
and  but  two  which  are  devoted  ezclusivelj 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  drama ; 
these  are  Burton's  in  Chambers-street,  and 
Wallack's  in  Broadway.  Burton's  Thesr 
tre  was,  originally,  a  bath-house,  and  was 
afterwards  turned  into  an  Italian  Opera 
House,  in  the  management  of  which  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  lost,  and  Palmo, 
the  proprietor  ruined.  Burton  then  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  a  fortune.  It 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  theatre 
in  this  dty  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
manager  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
artistic  instincts,  ana  the  result  of  his 
management  shows  what  may  be  effected 
by  talent  turned  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Burton  has  not  only  enriched  himself, 
but  has  done  the  public  a  service  by  af- 
fording them  a  place  of  harmless  and  ele- 
▼attng  amusement  One  of  the  first  pieces 
that  he  put  upon  his  stage  was  Milton's 
Oomus.  which  gave  the  public  assurance 
that  the  new  manager  was  a  person  of 
education  and  refinement;  and  the  uni- 
form good  iudgment  shown  by  him  in  the 
pieces  be  has  selected,  and  the  superior 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  costumed. 
4iave  made  his  theatre  a  superior  place  of^ 
intellectual  entertainment  for  people  of 
educated  tastes.  Mr.  Burton  is  one  of  the 
best  low  comedians  on  the  stage,  and  is, 
himself^  one  of  the  strongest  attractions 
of  his  theatre.  But  like  a  true  artist,  he 
never  hesitates  to  take  a  subordinate  pert, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  completeness 
and  effect  to  a  performance.  He  has  a 
devoted  attachment  to  his  art  and  goes 
through  with  his  nightly  performances, 
sometimes  appearing  in  three  different 
pieces,  with  a  degree  of  vigor,  and  careful 
attention  to  all  the  minute  accessories  of 
his  part,  which  we  could  only  look  for 
in  an  enthusiastic  acolyte  in  the  temple 
of  art  Mr.  Burton  is  an  Englishman; 
bat,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  he 
left  his  native  country  behind  hun,  when 
be  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became 
thoroughly  American  in  his  feelings.  He 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  printer, 
and,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  en- 
gaged in  several  literary  enterprises.  He 
established  the  Oentleman's  Magazine, 
now  called  ^  Graham's." 

Wallack's  Lyceum,  hi  Broadway,  is  an 
exceedingly  elegant  httle  house,  the  style 
of  the  interior  decoration  is  in  excellent 
taste,  and  the  effect  of  a  full  house  is 
light,  cheerful  exhilarating,  and  brilliant 
James  Wallack,  the  manager  and  proprie- 
tor, is  the  head  of  a  large  family  remark- 


able for  the  possession  of  theatrical  talent 
He  was  a  celebrated  actor  in  London  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  best  players  in  his  line. — the  genteel 
heroes  of  meIo-drama,^-on  tne  stage.  But 
he  rarely  makes  his  appearance  before  the 
foot  lights.  Wallack's  Lyceum  is  Burton's 
without  Burton.  Great  attention  is  al- 
ways paid  to  the  production  of  pieces  at 
this  bnlliant  little  house,  and  the  costumes 
and  scenery  form  an  important  part  of  the 
attraction.  English  comedy  and  domestic 
dramas  form  the  chief  attractions  at  Wal- 
lack's, and  the  house  is  generally  full. 
The  utmost  order  and  decorum  are  main- 
tained, both  at  this  house  and  Burton's, 
and  every  thing  offensive  to  the  most  deli- 
cate taste  carefully  excluded  from  the 
stage. 

The  National  Theatre  in  Chatham-street 
has  lon^  been  the  resort  of  newsboys  and 
apprentices,  and  the  style  of  performances 
has  been  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
"Bowery ;"  but,  in  a  happy  moment,  the 
manager,  a  good  natured  native  whom  thev 
call  Captain  Purdy,  put  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  upon  his  stage  and  at  once  raised 
his  fortune  and  changed  the  character  of 
his  house.  As  it  has  played  this  piece 
twice  a  day  for  nearly  six  months,  and  is 
now  the  family  resort  of  serious  family 
parties,  it  would  be  rather  hazardous  to 
predict  what  its  future  course  may  be ; 
the  old  Chatham  Theatre  was  converted 
into  a  chapel,  and  Captain  Purdy's  is 
half  way  towards  the  same  destiny. 

Attached  to  Bamum's  Museum  there 
is  a  large,  well  arranged,  and  showily  de- 
corated theatre  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions, where  domestic  dramas  of  a  moral 
character  are  performed,  and  a  version  of 
Uncle  Tom  adapted  to  Southern  tastes  has 
been  a  long  time  running.  The  ^^St 
Charles,"  is  a  small  theatre  m  the  Bowery 
which  was  built  for  an  actor  named  Chan- 
frau,  who  was  the  creator  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  character  of  Mose,  tbe 
type  of  the  New- York  gamin. 

The  Italian  Opera  House  in  Astor  Place 
has  been  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association ;  and  the  new 
opera  house  in  Irving-place,  which  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  devoted  to  music  in  the  world, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  built  to  be  described ; 
but  we  shall  describe  it  hereafter. 

Since  we  commenced  writing  this  article 
the  most  beautiful  and  spacious  place  of 
popular  recreation  in  New-York  has  been 
swept  out  of  existence  by  one  of  those 
sudden  and  disastrous  conflagrations  which 
have  earned  for  New- York  Qie  appellatk>n 
of  the  City  of  Fires.    Metropolitan  Hall, 
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which  was  uDrivalled  for  ils  extent  tuid 
splendor  bj*  au;  conoert  room  in  the 
world,  together  with  the  superb  marble- 
fronliid  hotel  in  which  it  was  inclosed, 
with  sU  their  wealth  of  embellishment 
and  taste,  the  embodied  forms  of  labor, 
genius,  and  skill  were  auddenlj  whiffed 
out  01  existence  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  January.  Theengrayings  which  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  of  these 
superb  structures  are  all  that  now  remain, 
'  s  of  those  ornaments  of 
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Castle  Garden,  the  unique,  remains, 
where  opera,  music,  and  the  drama  are 
presented  bj  turns.  It  is  a  h*ll  of  un- 
equalled advantages  for  public  exhibitions, 
which  was  originally  a  fort,  but  has  long 
been  appropriated  to  the  refining  arts  of 

The  Ethiopian  minstrels  have  become 
established  entertainments  of  the  public, 
and  among  them  are  three  permanent  com- 
panies in  Broadway;  the  Buckleys,  Chris- 
ty's, and  Wood's,  where  the  banjo  is  the 
first  fiddle,  and  the  lores  of  Dinah  and 
Sambo  form  the  burthen  of  the  perform- 

The  Italian  Opera,  too,  is  now  an  estab- 
lished inaUtution  in  the  New  World,  but 

it  leftds  a  vagabondish  kind  of  a  life  at 
prc.>ieTit,  and  has  no  permanent  house  of 
its  own,  although   one  is  erecting  for  it 


We  are  neither  wealthy  enongh  nor  su£B- 
dently  educated  in  music  to  monopoliu 
an  Italian  troupe  at  present,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  share  this  Inmry  in  common 
with  our  neighbors  of  Boston,  Ptiilade)- 

Ehia,  Havana.  Mexico,  Valparaiso,  and 
lima.  The  Italian  Opera  is  the  highest 
order  of  theatrical  entertainment,  and  de- 
mands a  class  of  educated  and  wealthy 
people  for  its  proper  support  more  nume- 
rous than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  ba*Ht 
cL  There  are  never  more  than  half  ■ 
dosen  good  singers  before  the  public  at  » 
time,  and  in  competing  fbr  their  services, 
we  have  to  contend  with,  not  the  people 
of  other  cities,  hut  with  their  monarcha. 
the  Emperor  Nicholases  and  Emperor  Na- 
poleons, who  never  hesitate  t«  spend  the 
money  of  their  Kubjects  to  purchase  plea- 
sures for  themselves. 

The  circus  is  still  the  most  popular  of 
public  amusements,  and  it  is  condncted 
on  a  magnificent  scale  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness speculation  hj  enterprising  ciUEens. 
The  most  famous  ndersnowin  Europe  are 
gradnates  of  the  American  ring.  The 
Hippodrome,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  was  an 
attempt  to  transplant  Franconi's  from 
Paris.  But  the  Hippodrome  was  too 
exotic  to  thrive  in  our  climate,  and,  after 
a  season  of  doubtful  success,  it  has  closed 
probably  for  ever. 
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jr«m«lrM  i'ut^SourgsoU  ds  PaHa  par  l4  Docinur 
I«.  Yxsoir,  eomprenant:  La  Jfn  ds  tSmpira^  la 
Itevtauration^  la  MonarchU  ds  JuilM^  §i  la 
Rdtpubliqus  Jwtqu'au  ritablitaement  ds  TAm- 
pir€.     Tome  Premier.    FvU   1808.  pp.  880. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aay  that  we 
haye   read  with  great  interest    Dr. 
Veron's  memoirs.    They  are  a  gossipping 
narratiTe  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  French 
life.     The  first  Yolume  only  has  appeared, 
which  is  rather  a  preface  to  the  other 
Tolumes  than  a  chronological  relation  of 
its  parts  to  this  period  of  time ;  it  neyer- 
theless   contains  a  great  many  curious 
pictures   of  French  society  during  this 
Mriod,  which  we,  who  are  separated  from 
Paris  by  a  winter's  Atlantic,  could  scarcely 
find    any   where  else.    A    great    many 
Frenchmen  hold  that  French  history  be- 
gins only  with  the  advent  of  Napoleon, 
and  they  reckon  the  antecedent  years  as 
merely  the  history  of  the  Louises  and  the 
Henrys  and  the  Charleses  who  have  sat 
upon  the  throne.     Gross  as  is  this  mis- 
take (which,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
clearly  exposed  by  M.  Augustin  Thierry*), 
it  is  very  certain  that  French  society  has 
undergone  several  radical  changes  since 
the  Eighteenth  Bnimaire,  and  that  the 
national  character  differs  nearly  as  much 
from  that  of  the  Frenchman  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  as  he  differed  from  the 
Gaul  described  by  Ctesar.    The  general 
specimen  of  a  Frenchman  given  by  our 
school  books  of  geography,  and  which  rep- 
resent   him  with  a  cocked  hat  and   a 
ruffled  bosom,  and  dancing  under  a  tree,  is 
quite  as  inapplicable  to  a  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  as  it  would  be  to  a  Sioux 
Indian.      The  gayety,  and  contentment, 
and  careless  generosity,  which  once  were 
the  prominent  traits  of  the  French  char- 
acter, have  completely  disappeared;  he 
has  become  ambitious,  and  discontented, 
and  avaricious.  Successive  radical  revolu- 
tions, which,  by  the  most  formal  laws,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  absolute  terms,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  passed  by  the  self- 
same body  of  men,  have  dethroned  every 
ruler  of  the  country,  and  have  in  turn 
exalted  to  the  skies  and  debased  to  the 
sewer  every  form  of  government  and  every 
family  of  governors  known  to  the  country : 
more  than  once  the  traitor's  gaol  has  been 
the  footstool  to  the  throne ;  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  the  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
which  provides  an  equal  distribution  or 


estates  among  the  deceaf;ed'8  male  and 
female  children,  share  and  share  alike,  has 
dilapidated  every  fortune,  and  beggared 
the  lower  classes  of  the  rural  population ; 
the  complete  loss  of  power  ana  of  position 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation;  the 
number  of  successful  adventurers  the  re- 
volutions have  tossed  to  power,  and  the 
consequent  demoralization  of  all  classes  of 
society;  the  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth 
(now  tiie  only  social  distinction  in  a 
country  where  quite  as  many  ex-cabinet 
ministers  are  rotting  in  gaols,  or  living  by 
their  wits  in  an  exile's  abode,  as  may  be 
found  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms),  and 
the  inexorable  demands  of  money  made 
by  all,  even  the  least  social  positions^  have 
corrupted  the  French  nation  to  an  mcon- 
oeivable  degree — we  had  almost  said,  have 
made  them  as  astute  and  as  unprincipled 
as  the  modem  Greek.  Our  reader  will 
see  we  are  very  far  removed  from  the 
cocked  hat  and  ruffled  shirt  Frenchman 
who  capered  gayly  under  a  tree. 

A  truce,  however,  to  these  general  re- 
flections. Let  us  trace  this  society  from 
the  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  present  time, 
by  the  examples  Dr.  Veron  places  before 
ns;  let  us  carefully  mark  the  different 
phases  he  presents,  and  we  may,  at  the 
end  of  the  work,  be  better  enabled  to 
form  an  idea  of  that  strange  phenomenon 
— French  society. 

Before  dipping  deep  in  his  book  of  me- 
moirs, let  us  stay  a  moment  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  writer:  indeed  his 
first  chapter  provokes  the  inquiry ;  it  is  en- 
titled, Qui  je  BuiSy  "  Who  I  am."  Dr. 
Louis  Veron  was  bom  the  5th  April, 
1798.  He  chose  medicine  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  prosecuted  it  with  energy  and 
success.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
saw  all  the  volumes  which  compose  a 
student's  first  library  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  give  himself  up  com- 
pletely to  study,  and  lead  a  quiet,  sober, 
and  uninterrupted  life ;  getting  up  early 
in  the  moming,  shunning  exciting  dinners, 
and  hastening  to  his  garret  immediately 
afterwards,  and  taking  good  care  to  find 
no  society  there  but  his  books.  He  con- 
fesses he  found  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
of  pathology  rather  dull ;  he  hit  upon  a 
plan  to  enliven  them :  to  read  some  of  the 
great  vmters  of  the  seventeenth  and  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  never  to 
have  a  cent  of  money  in  his  pocket; 
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**  poverty  has  made  a  great  many  great 
men.''  His  parents  gave  him  twenty 
fVancs  the  first  of  every  month,  and  the 
day  he  received  them  he  lived  like  a  lord ; 
they  were  spent  with  the  day :  he  dined 
with  some  of  his  friends  at  a  restaurant, 
and  went  to  some  theatre,  and  finished 
his  day  at  the  Cafe  du  Koi,  then  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  wits  and  the  men  of 
letters.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  au 
concours  first  interne  of  the  hospitals; 
he  was  made  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1823. 
He  went  every  morning  in  winter  from  the 
Bue  du  Bac  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Piti6 
by  five  o'clock,  that  he  might  reach  there 
before  the  van  which  takes  ofi*  from  the 
hospitals  all  the  unreclaimed  bodies  of  the 
deceased  patients,  that  he  might  select  the 
best  of  them,  and  with  his  s^pel  prepare 
them  for  the  students  studying  anatomy. 
He  remained,  too.  for  some  time  in  the 
Hospice  desSn&ns-Trouv6s;  every  morn- 
ing, thermometer  in  hand,  he  gave  some 
fifteen  of  these  foundlings,  afiected  with 
a  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  a 
vapor  bath;  during  one  year,  he  dis- 
sected at  the  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
foundlings,  and  studied  in  a  spoon  the 
milk  of  more  than  two  hundred  nurses. 
Dr.  Veron,  however,  abandoned  his  am- 
bition of  becoming  a  professor  of  the  Medi- 
cal school,  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  in  a 
etmcours  for  the  prizes  of  anatomy,  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemis- 
try; his  rivals  were  MM.  Andral  and 
Bouillaud,  and  they  carried  ofi*  all  the 
prizes ;  M.  Orfila  however  afterwards  told 
him  that  he  had  voted  for  him  for  the 
first  prize  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  his  fortunate  rival,  M. 
Andral,  complimented  him  on  his  lecture 
on  electricity.  The  result  of  this  concours 
persuaded  Dr.  Veron  he  had  powerful 
enemies  among  the  Faculty ;  he  did  not 
appear  at  another  concours,  and  shortly 
after  published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  infants,  containing  notes  on  croup 
and  on  an  abscess  in  the  thymus.  (At  the 
birth  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  being  anxious  about  the  health 
of  his  first  child,  asked  Dr.  Blacho  which 
was  the  last  and  the  best  treatise  upon  the 
croup :  Monseigneur,  replied  the  Ddctf^r, 
the  last  and  the  best  treatise  upon  ihe 
croup  is  by  Dr.  Veron,  the  manager  of  the 
opera.)  He  removed  from  the  Quartier 
Latin  to  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin,  where  he 
opened  a  doctor's  office,  but  he  avows  in 
all  humility  that  no  client  ever  paid  him 
a  visit  One  night,  however,  about  three 
o'clock  A.  M.,  he  was  called  up  by  his  porter 
and  two  or  three  old  women  to  go  and 
see  an  old  porter's  wife  hard  by,  whose 


nose  had  been  bleeding  for  more  than  six 
hours ;  he  arrested  the  bleeding,  and  all 
the  old  women  of  the  quarter  sounded  his 
praises  with  feminine  volubility.  His 
reputation  rose  from  the  porter's  lodge  to 
the  first^  fioor,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  three  patients :  one  of  them  was 
a  rich  woman,  who  was  no  longer  youngs 
and  rather  corpulent ;  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  her : — 

"Every  body  is  talking," she  said  to 
me,  "  Monsieur,  of  your  skill  and  of  your 
learning,  and  I  have  quitted  my  physidan 
to  receive  the  care  of  a  gentleman  so  cele- 
brated as  you  already  are.  All  of  my 
acquaintances  will  follow  my  example,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  the 
most  brilliant  practice  in  Paris."  He  had 
often  heard  his  old  professor  and  friend, 
M.  Bouz,  the  most  skilful  surgeon  in  the 
world  say,  that  when  he  had  to  bleed  a 
person  he  always  was  imeasy ;  and  Dv. 
Veron  b^an  now  to  be  nervous ;  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  the  attempt ;  he 
took  hold  of  the  patient's  arm;  she  con- 
tinued to  overwhelm  him  with  praises ; 
he  plunged  in  the  lancet ;  he  did  not  touch 
the  vein ;  he  plunged  in  the  lancet  again ; 
no  blood  came.  Oh!  then  the  scene 
changed :  "  You  are  a  miserable  awkward 
fellow ;  the  meanest  surgeon  bleeds  better 
than  you.  How  I  pity  the  patients  who 
confide  themselves  to  your  care.  Bandage 
my  arm  up  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and 
take  yourself  on ;  you  have  doubtless 
maimed  me."  "  The  day  of  my  grandeur," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  was  the  eve  of  my 
fall,  and  an  unsuccessful  bleeding  had 
wrecked  all  my  castles  in  the  air;  hu- 
miliation was  mixed  with  my  despair, 
and  when  1  returned  home,  I  said  in  a 
very  decided  tone  to  poor  Justin,  my 
porter,  whom  1  afterwards  made  collector 
of  the  opera:  "Justin,  1  do  not  intend 
practising  medicine  any  more,  1  will 
never  bleed  again,  and  if  any  body  asks 
for  a  doctor,  say  there's  none  in  the 
house." 

After  thus  bidding  adieu  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  Dr.  Veron  founded  the 
Revue  de  Paris  in  1829.  There  was  then 
but  one  literary  journal  published  in 
France,  Le  Mercure,  which  was  published 
under  the  editorship  and  "  by  the  expedi- 
ents "  of  M.  Gentil,  whom  M.  Veron  after- 
wards made  the  keeper  of  the  "  proper- 
ties" at  the  opera;  M.  Grentil,  however, 
could  give  the  young  writers,  his  contribu- 
tors, nothing  but  praise  and  publicity; 
but  he  was  a  firm  partisan  of  the  "  ro- 
mantic school,"  as  may  be  seen,  when  we 
are  told  that  he  is  the  author  of  that  brief 
and  celebrated  judgment  which  made  so 
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mach  noise  in  its  day :  ^  Ratine  est  un 
poliegon.^  The  Reyue  de  Paris  was  a 
joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of 
80,000  francs,  and  Dr.  Veron  took  20,000 
fruics  of  shares ;  he  was  presented  to  the 
wealthy  M.  Ag;uado,  Marquis  de  Las  Mar- 
ismas,  who  took  some  shares  in  the  enter- 
prise. We  shall  hereafter  frequently  find 
the  Aguac^  family  in  relations  with  Dr. 
Veron.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
her  that  the  latter  years  of  the  Restora- 
tion saw  the  commencement  of  the  famous 
war  of  the  Romantics  and  the  Classics. 
which  excited  a  great  deal  of  passion,  ana 
occupied  the  public  mind  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis,  which  lasted  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Restoration  and  the  first 
years  of  the  Monarchy  of  July.  Victor 
Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  were  the  leaders  of  this  war  waged 
on  the  dramatic  unities  enforced  by  Aris- 
totle, and  which  were  defended  oy  the 
French  Academy,  with  a  great  deal  more 
bitterness  than  judgment.  The  foundation 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris  rendered  a  great 
deal  of  service  to  the  Romantic  school,  and 
indeed  to  French  literature,  as  it  was  in  its 
pages,  and  on  the  editor^s  annual  bud^t  of 
40,000  francs,  that  MM.  Prosper  Menm^e, 
Sainte-Beuv^  Saint-Marc-Girardin.  Gasi- 
mir  Delavigne.  Arnault,  Charles  rTodier, 
Jules  Janin,  and  £ug^ne  Delacroix  com- 
menced, or  increased  their  reputation. 
MM.  de  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Rossini  were  also  among  the  contributors. 
Dr.  Veron  promises  to  speak  in  due  time 
of  all  the  eminent  writers  and  artists,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  a  daily  intimacy,  and  to 
give  a  great  many  of  their  letters,  which 
will  place  in  a  new  and  a  clearer  light  the 
secret  history  of  French  literature  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  gives  us 
a  taste  of  these  future  revelations  by  these 
letters: — 


FROM  A.  DUMAS. 

"  My  dear  Veron, — See  how  men  of 
talent  work.  I  send  you  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  blank  paper,  have  them 
stamped  by  your  servant  in  the  comer 
opposite  to  the  numbers.  Return  them  to 
me  Thursday  morning  by  the  first  train. 
You  will  find  your  volume  commenced 
when  you  come  to  dine  with  me  Thursday 
14th;  and  I  will  return  it  to  you  finished 
when  I  go  to  dine  with  you  Thursday  the 
2l8t — Yours.  A.  Dumas."  * 

FBOM  GEO.  SAND. 

"Monsieur,  —  You  vex  me  extremely 
by  asking  for  a  novel  a  month  earlier  than 
our  common  engagements  provide.  It  is 
a  great  inconvenience  to  my  health,  and  a 
great  danger  for  the  merit  of  the  story  to 
work  in  this  hurry,  without  having  had 
the  time  to  mature  my  subject,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  researches ;  for  there 
is  no  subject,  however  small  it  may  be, 
which  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
readinir  and  of  reflection.  I  think  you  treat 
me  a  little  too  much  like  a  stop-gap ;  my 
amour propre  does  not  suffer  by  it,  and  I 
have  toio  much  esteem  and  friendship  for 
Eugene  Sue  to  be  jealous  of  all  your  pre- 
ferences for  him.  But,  if  you  give  him 
the  time  necessary  to  develope  fine  and 
great  works,  time  is  also  necessary  to  me 
to  arrange  my  little  studies,  and  I  cannot 
engage  to  be  ready  whenever  the  suppres- 
sions of  the  Ju\f  Errcait  may  require  it, 
nor  to  have  it  terminated  when  the  JuiJ 
Errant  is  ready  to  commence  his  tour 
around  the  world.  All  that  I  can  pro- 
mise is  to  do  my  best,  because  I  sincerely 
desire  to  serve  you :  I  pass  by  in  silence 
the  annoyance  of  setting  again  to  work, 
when  I  reckoned  upon  another  month  of^ 
very  necessary  repose.  I  have  already 
abandoned  it ;  I  have  been  working  since 


*  This  ebanetertotie  totter  of  the  moftt  proUflo  writer  of  this  oentary  will  raggest  to  oar  reader's  mind  an 
I&ddent  the  newspapers  recently  mentioned.  M.  Alexandre  Damas  is  at  present  living  In  Brai«el9 ;  a  forced 
expatriation,  we  belloTe,  In  consequence  of  the  Involved  state  of  his  peennlary  alAtire.  He  engaged  with  the 
nanager  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  tu  deliver  a  five  act  oomedy  by  an  appointed  dav,  and  he  received  a  large 
advance  in  moner  for  the  fortboomlng  work.  Two  days  before  the  delay  expired.  Mile.  Potra  Camera,  an  ac- 
oooipHfthed  Spanish  danMuw^  who  appears  to  have  half-crazed  Paris,  came  to  BruMela,  and  M.  Dumas  gave 
her  a  MonteH^hristofi^te,  at  which  every  body  eat,  drank,  danced,  and  sung  until  four  o'clock  In  tlie  morning, 
when,  his  goeats  having  retired,  IL  Damas  sat  at  his  writing  desk,  and  wrote  the  fuorth  act,  and  the  fifth  act 
in  the  ooone  of  the  ensuing  day.  The  Censors  interdicted  the  comedy ;  whereupon  he  wrote  tbia  letter  to  the 
Manager  nf  the  Theatre  Fran^ds  :— 

**  My  dear  Manager,— I  havejnat  oome  from  Braasela,  having  received  notice  that  the  Censors  have  stopped 
La  JmtneMB  ds  LouU  XI K  This  Is  Tuesday,  I  uk  leave  to  read  to  you  next  Monday.  1  will  read  you  nve 
acta  I  don*t  know  yet  what  I  shall  read  you,  for  thia  news  has  taken  me  by  surprise ;  but  the  five  acts  shall 
be  eslled  La  Jeunesse  de  Louie  XV.  I  shall  take  care  that  the  scenery,  Ac.  you  have  ordered,  and  wbkh  I 
am  told  Is  all  ready,  may  be  used  in  this  play.  I  need  not  say  that  there  will  not  be  In  Za  Jeunene  de  J^ouU 
XV.  K  word  or  a  situation  from  La  Jewiuvw  <fe  LouUt  X/FT,  which  shall  remain  intact  until  it  pleases  the 
Censors  to  return  it  to  you.  If  1  am  ready  before  Monday  I  will  have  the  honor  to  inform  you.  Wholly 
yeanv,  ALSXAXDaa  Dumas." 

**Taeaday,  11  o*eloek.—Kxert  a  little  diligence  on  your  part  and  the  piece  may  be  represented  in  three 
weeka.'* 

Frt'lay  evening  be  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  manager:— 

**My  dear  HoussayA,— As  I  foresaw.  I  shall  have  flniahed  the  piece  before  Monday.  So  you  may  appoint 
ttM  reading  of  La  Jeuneaae  de  Louto  XY.  for  to-monx>w,  Saturday.    WboUy  yoon, 

FHday  Stmting,  Auoahdu  DuxAik" 
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I  receired  your  letter,  but  can  I  send  you 
in  six  weeks  a  work  with  which  I  am 
satisfied,  and  with  which  you  yourself 
shall  be  pleased  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
interest  of  your  paper  to  press  me  in  this 
way.  S6  I  am  rather  angry  with  jou,  and 
yet  I  do  not  refuse  to  do  what  is  within 

human  possibility A  thousand 

kind  compliments,  and  some  reproaches, 

"  QiX)RO£  Sakd." 

FROM  EU6BNX  SUE. 

''I  have  thought,  my  dear  Veron,  that 
Martin^  PEt\fant  Trouvt,  would  be  a 
better  title,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
this  rectification  be  made;  you  will  see 
why.  I  shall  send  you,  at  the  end  of  this 
week,  about  a  half  volume.  Have  com- 
posed for  me  a  double  proof  on  my  paper. 
Kead  it  and  give  me  your  opinion  m  notes, 
when  you  send  me  my  two  proofs.  I 
think  I  am  in  quite  a  good  vein ;  however, 
you  will  judge,  and  you  will  tell  mc  very 
frankly^  as  always,  what  you  think,  for 
the  commencement  is  very  important,  as 
it  is  necessary  the  reader  should  be  en- 
listed  I  am  as  happy  as  ten 

kings ;  I  have  excellent  dogs ;  l  work  a 
great  deal;  and  my  green-house  plants 
arc  in  full  flower.  J.  assure  you,  ten  oxlock 
at  night  comes  with  an  incredible  rapidity, 
and  at  six  o'clock,  whether  it  is  day  or 
not,  I  am  up.  But  the  great  business 
wjth  me  is  work ;  and  when  I  am  satis- 
fied with  what  I  have  written  in  the 
morning,  I  ride  or  I  hunt  with  a  double 
pleasure.  Isn't  this  a  great  life !  Adieu, 
my  dear  Veron ;  when  the  railway  is  estab- 
lished you  must  come  and  see  my  house. 
Believe  in  my  very  sincere,  very  affec- 
tionate sentiments.  Wholly  and  faith- 
fullyyours,  E.  Sue.* 

"  What  do  they  say  about  the  title  of 
the  Memoires  cP  un  Valet'de'Chanibrel^^ 

FROM  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

Elys^  14th  D«oemb«r,  18S1. 

"My  dear  Monsieur  Veron, — I  wish 
to  announce  to  you,  myself  that,  wishing 
to  show  you  all  my  gratitude  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  of  civilization,  I  have  ap- 
pointed you  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Receive  this  promotion  as  a  proof 
of  my  afibctionate  sentiments. 

Louis  Napoleon  B." 

FROM  A.  THIERS. 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Veron,t — I  charged 


M.  Etienne  to  oompliment  ^ou  on  the 
talents  with  which  the  Ckmstitutionnel  is 
written.  Unluckily  my  letters  have  flown 
to  the  depar^ent  of  tne  Meuse.  I  there- 
fore address  my  compliments  directly  to 
you.  I  add  two  modifications  to  them. 
You  praise  M.  Mold  too  much,  and  you 
use  Belgium  ill.  I  know  M.  Mol6  has 
more  mind  than  his  colleagues^  but  h«  is 
incapable  of  supplying  their  place ;  he  has 
not  talents  enough  for  that ;  their  wit- 
ness which  crushes  them,  crushes  him 
too.  No  one  shines  by  the  side  of  feebler 
colleagues  unless  he  supplies  their  place ; 
but  M.  Mold  knows  how  to  do  nothing, 
but  to  elude ;  one  may  elude  difficulties 
for  a  moment,  but  never  for  a  long  time. 
M.  Mold  is  weak  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  his  colleagues  and  also  of 
himself  At  the  same  time  I  like  him 
well  enough,  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  ill- 
treated,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  it 
thought  that  we  have  an  understandine 
with  him.  If  your  praises  are  designed 
to  excite  difficulties  between  him  and  M. 
de  Montalivet  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  in 
Paris  that  I  might  tell  you  what  praises 
of  that  sort  are  worth ;  it  is  lost  labor. 
Junctures  of  affiiirs  embroil  men;  but 
praises  given  to  one  and  against  another 
is  a  force  given  to  them,  without  increas- 
ing their  variance,  which  is  always  great 
enough  when  the  juncture  of  afiau^  kads 
to  it ;  should  we  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  M.  Mold  to-morrow,  we  should 
wait  until  day  after  to-morrow  before 
praising  him.  As  for  Belgium,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  with  its  disagreeable 
character  it  is  nevertheless  our  aUy, — that 
its  dignity,  its  interests  are  ours, — that  our 
cabinet  should  not  be  weakened  in  a  very 
difficult  posture  of  affairs. — and  especially 
that  the  Belgians  shoula  not  be  encour- 
aged to  be  feeble,  by  being  maltreated. 
Such  are  the  homilies  of  an  old  parson ;  I 
repeat  to  you  the  paper  is  admirable,  well 
written,  very  courageous ;  that  I  applaud 
it  in  every  respect  but  two.  I  should  like 
to  send  you  something,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  by  a  letter  from  you,  what  is  the 
exact  situation,  and  what  are  your  cal- 
culations.— Adieu  Je  vousfais  mille  com- 
pliments, A.  Thiers." 

Doctor  Veron  made  the  Revue  de  Paris 
not  only  a  brilliant  review,  but  a  source 
of  a  considerable  pecuniary  profit  to  him- 
self, and  he  found  in  the  relations  he  there 


*  "  I  am  glad.**  aajrs  Dr.  Yeron,  **  to  exhibit  here,  daplotod  bj  blmaeU;  odo  of  onr  great  and  proliflo  writora^ 
whose  uamo  wUl  remain  after  him.  Iiaborloaa  and  luipasaloned,  a  great  philoeopher,  loving  women,  doga, 
horses,  and  flowers,  pre-emlnentir  a  gallant  man.  Kugene  800  U  personally  no  dangerons  pollddan.  Maj  these 
true  remarks  aboot  that  dlsUngnisbed  writer  end  hla  sad  exUe.**  M.  Sue  was  exHSd  from  France  immedlatelv 
after  the  Coup  (ffStai  made  the  2d  Deeember,  1851. 

t  This  letter  bean  no  date;  it  was  written  the Mth  Jane  1888.    Oonat  M0I6  was  th«x  Prime  Min&Mer. 
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fbnoed  some  yeiy  efficient  aids  when  he 
assumed  the  managership  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  or  the  Opera,  as  we  believe  it  is  the 
fitshion  in  Paris  to  call  it^  while  the  gaide- 
books  inform  us  that  its  official  name  is 
L*  Academie  Imperiale  de  Musique. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Veron  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  the  Grand  Opera. 
He  owed  tlus  place,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
Count  de  Montalivet,  then  the  Minister  of 
te  Interior,  and  who  was  under  some 
^h'gations  to  Dr.  Veron  for  the  kind  re- 
ception he  had  given  to  the  former's  lucu- 
brations, while  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  M.  A^uado  seconded 
If.  Veron  in  this  enterprise  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal :  he  placed  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  his  hands  as  a  portion  of 
the  collateral  security  the  French  govern- 
ment always  requires  from  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Opera ;  and,  in  return  for 
this  favor,  besides  paying  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  for  the  use  of  this  'money,  M. 
Veron  gallantlv  insisted  that  M.  Aguado 
dK>u]d  take  tne  best  box  of  the  theatre 
(and  which  is  now,  we  believe,  the  Em- 
peror's box)  and  occupy  it  during  his 
whole  administration.  We  would  remark, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may 
be  surprised  at  this  zeal  on  the  part  of  Al. 
AguadOj  that  the  purse-holder  of  a  Paris 
theatre  is  reported  to  hold  a  very  enviable 
position  (and  to  whose  mysterious  advan- 
tages, we  hope  M.  Veron  will,  in  tim& 
initiate  us) ;  it  is  oertam  that  from  1831 
to  the  present  day  the  members  of  the 
Aguado  family  have  found  it  so  agreeable 
a  position,  they  have  not  ceased  to  occupy 
it  at  some  theatre  or  another.  Rumor 
alleges  they  are  now  the  purse-holders  of 
the  Italian  Theatre.  M.  Veron  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  the  Grand  Opera ; 
and  he  promises  us  some  ver^  piquant 
details  touching  his  manae;ersh]p.  They 
cannot  well  be  otherwise :  he  was  thrown 
into  almost  hourly  communication  with 
Harold  (sometime  maitre  de  chant 
during  his  administration),  Hal^vy  (who 
succeeded  H6rold  in  his  functions,  and 
brought  out  during  his  management  La 
Juive),  Cherubini  (who  also  brought  out 
tiiere  AH  Baba),  Meyerbeer  (whose 
Rci}ert  le  Diable  then  coined  money  for 
the  opera),  Rossini  and  Auber,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  three  or  four  months  of 
rehearsals  of  their  operas,  during  all  of 
which  **  they  are  incessantly  a^tated  by 
joy,  or  by  fear,  or  by  despair."  And 
during  his  management  Mme.  Cinti- 
Damorean,  M.  Nourrit,  M.  Duprez,  Mile. 
Falcon,  Mile.  Taglioni,  Mile.  Fanny 
Klssler,  were  in  all  the  beauty  and  the 


force  of  their  talents.  M.  Veron  betrays 
the  secret  of  his  success : — 

"  While  I  was  mana^r  of  the  opera,  I 
enjoyed  the  most  delicate  perfumes  of 
praise ;  all  the  newspapers  celebrated  with 
warmth  my  great  administrative  talents, 
and  my  intelligent  passion  for  arts  and  for 
letters.  The  meml^rs  of  the  then  govern- 
ment, whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  either 
at  their  houses  or  in  my  house,  often  said 
to  me:  *IIow  do  you  manage  to  make 
the  newspapers  such  good  friends  of 
yours  ?  they  praise  you  so  much,  we  feel 
jealous  of  you.'  I  was  merely  cordial  and 
polite  to  every  body;  and  I  paid  courte- 
ous attentions  to  every  one.  I  never  sent 
a  box  to  a  literary  man,  without  writing 
him,  myself,  a  note,  and  reproaching  him- 
for  not  coming  to  the  opera  more  fre- 
quently." 

We  presume  M.  Veron  will  give  us 
further  confidences  in  his  art  of  saucing 
the  press  of  Paris,  "  the  most  fearful  wild 
beast  flying,"  into  unanimous  and  unvaried 
applause.  '  We  have  reason  to  believe  M. 
Veron  ascertained  that  dinners  and  sup- 
pers are  ps  powerful  fidends  as  M.  Cardme 
urges  they  are  to  all  difficult  enterprises. 
We  believe  the  tradition  of*  his  entertain- 
ments is  still  fresh  in  Paris ;  certain  it  is, 
distant  as  we  are  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs,  we  have  heard  of  them.  One 
day  after  Mile.  Fanny  EUssler  had  fulfilled 
a  brilliant  engagement,  M.  Veron  gave  a 
grand  dinner  in  her  honor;  at  the  dessert  a 
basket  full  of  iewelry  was  handed  around 
to  all  of  the  lady  guests.  Mile.  Ellssler 
modestly  took  a  small  ring  worth  perhaps 
a  louis  d'or,  but  a  Mile.  Adeline  from 
some  of  the  mmor  theatres,  whose  face 
was  her  fortune,  and  who  was  invited  to 
the  dinner  to  ornament  the  table,  impu- 
dently seized  a  bracelet  of  some  five  hun- 
dred louis  d'or,  and  which  vnis  destined 
to  the  celebrated  danseuse.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  shown  thd  door  immediately 
afterwards:  Frenchmen  do  not  relish 
jokes,  whose  cream  is  gold  out  of  their 
pockets.  And  a  supper  given  by  M. 
Veron  has  been  so  famous  as  to  reach 
even  our  ears :  he  assembled  around  him 
the  most  brilliant  literary  men  of  Paris, 
and  the  most  beautiful  actresses ;  after  a 
luxurious  supper,  card- tables  were  brought 
out,  and  after  groups  were  formed  around 
each  of  the  tables,  a  valet  in  livery  handed 
around  a  silver  waiter  filled  with  louis 
d'ors;  some  of  the  vaudeville  actresses 
helped  themselves  plentifully ;  the  gaming 
went  on  briskly ;  Mile.  Page  [an  actress  of 
the  Variit^  Theatre,  as  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  as  she  is  notorious  for  the  use 
she  makes  of  it]  won  a  great  deal  of  money, 
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and  then  lost  more  than  she  had  won ; 
she  took  the  silver  waiter  and  emptied  its 
contents  in  her  lap;  which  made  M. 
Veron  so  angy,  that  he  gave  her  a  diarp 
lecture,  and  instantly  retired  to  bed. 

After  M.  Veron  had  made  a  fortune  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  he  became  ambitious. 
He  had  enjoyed  so  intimate  a  social  com- 
merce with  political  men,  he  felt  a  longing 
to  be  of  them  as  well  as  with  them ;  and 
perhaps  a  tribune  surrounded  by  an  ap- 
plauding audience  occupied  a  large  hall  m 
one  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  "  In  1837, 1 
set  out  for  La  Bretagne;  I  purchased 
estates  there;  I  sent  to  them  valuable 
stallions,  I  improved  the  land,  I  laid  out 
money  on  them,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  laborers,  U  toutj  pour  ne  pas  ttre 
nomme  depute  d  Brest  extra  murosJ^^ 
M.  Veron  was  unsuccessful.  The  passage 
we  have  quoted  is  none  the  less  curious  as 
showing  the  preliminary  steps  deemed 
necessary  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  reach  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Bun- 
combe is  in  France  as  well  as  in  regions 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 

The  12th  March.  1838,  M.  Veron  at  the 
suggestion  of  MM.  Thiers  and  Etienne  pur-» 
chased  two  shares  of  the  Constitution- 
nel,  for  which  he  paid  262,000  francs. 
That  paper  then  reckoned  6,200  subscrib- 
ers ;  its  property  was  divided  into  fifteen 
parts.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to 
the  editorship  of  the  paper ;  but,  as  he  was 
not  the  principal  editor  he  soon  saw  him- 
self unable  to  enforce  the  measures  he 
deemed  necessary  ;  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers daily  diminished,  notwithstanding 
the  public  and  the  avowed  patronage  of  M. 
Thiers  ;  and  it  became  so  involved  it  was 
set  up  at  pubhc  auction,  and  sold  the  15th 
March,  1844.  We  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  M.  Aguado  purchased  from  M. 
Veron  the  half  of  one  of  his  shares  when 
the  latter  purchased  the  two  shares  of  the 
Constitutionnel :  and  that  before  M.  Ve- 
ron became  an  editor  and  proprietor,  M. 
A^ado  proposed  to  him  to  become  the 
editor  of  two  newspapers  he  then  owned. 

M.  Veron  purchased  the  Constitution' 
neL  at  auction,  for  432,000  francs.  A  new 
stock  company  was  formed ;  a  deed  made 
M.  Veron  absolute  master  of  the  political 
conduct  of  the  newspaper ;  he  abandoned 
this  power  to  M.  Thiers,  and  contented 
himself  with  being  the  administrator  of  the 
paper ;  indeed,  he  so  completely  abandon- 
ed all  influence  touching  the  politics  of  the 
paper,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  le 
pere  aux  icus,  M.  Thiers  appointed  M. 
Charles  Merruau  (now  the  Secretary  Gene- 
ral of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine)  the  chief 
editor ;  and  he  regularly  reported  the  de- 


bates in  the  Chambers ;  he  kept  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  all  the  deputies  of  his 
party ;  he  consulted  with  M.  Thiers  every 
morning,  and  he  admitted  or  rejected  fJl 
political  articles.   Although  M.  Veron  had« 
after  three  years  of  editorship,  increased 
his  subscription  list  to  25,000  subscribers, 
his  losses  had  amounted  to  290,000  francs, 
and  consequently  no  dividends  had  been 
divided  among  his  stockholders,  who  na- 
turally were  dissatisfied,  and  compelled 
him  to  limit  his  editorial  expenses  to 
110.000   francs  ;   they  were   in    reality 
160,000  francs.     It  may  be  curious  to 
glance  at  these  details  of  the  doinestic 
economy  of  a  French  newspaper.     M.  Ve- 
ron announced  to  his  editorial  corps  that 
he  intended  to  diminish  their  salaries.     M. 
Merruau  replies  by  telling  him  that  the 
party  he  represented  (i.  c.  M.  Thiers)  bad 
determined  to  place  100,000  francs  in  his, 
M.  Veron's  hands,  and  which  would  re- 
main hLs  property  so  long  as  the  Consti' 
tutionnel  followed  the  line  of  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Centre-Left  Party,  of  which, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  M.  Thiers 
was  the  leader ;  taking  the  care,  however 
(and  this  artful  precaution  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  M.  Thiers's  astuteness),  to 
provide  that  M.  Thiers  alone  should  be  the 
arbiter  to  decide  whether  and  when  the 
Constitutionnel  deviated  from  the  policy 
of  the  Centre-Left  Party,  and  consequently 
to  decide  when  M.  Veron  should  return 
the  100,000  francs  he  was  allowed  to  use. 
From  the  12th  March,  1838,  until  the  9th 
November,  1849,  never  had  any  public 
man  so  devoted  a  servant  as  M.  Thiers 
found  in  the  Constitutionnel,    To  borrow 
a  low,  but  expressive  phrase,  it  defended 
him  through  thick  and  thin:   the   13th 
May,  1839,  the  morning  after  the  itneute 
of  Barbes,  the  Moniteur  announced  that 
the  King  had  framed  a  new  cabinet,  the 
party  of  M.  Thiers  had  reached  power,  but 
he  was  ostracized;  yet  the  Constitution- 
nel even  then  remained  faithful  to  him. 
Hippolyte  Royer  Collard  had  taken  the 
pains,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense  of 
time   and   labor,   to   assemble    all    the 
granunatk^al   faults,    and    the   mistakes 
of  events  and  of  dates  in  the  first  volumes 
of  Thiers's  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the    Empire;    M.    Thiers    heard    of  it, 
and  was  alarmed ;  and, '  at  his  entreaty, 
the  Constitutionnel  engaged  M.  Royer 
Collard  to  suppress  his  criticisms.    But 
the    9th    November,    1849,    M.    Veron 
wrote,  and  published,  in  the  Constitution' 
nel,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  M. 
Merruau,  a  leading  article,  approving  the 
message  addressed  by  the  f^^dent  of 
the  Republic  to  the  National  Assembly 
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<be  31st  October,  1849.    That  very  day 
M.  Thiers  declared  he  would  cease  all  con- 
nection with  the  CotistUutionnel,  and  he 
demanded  the  return  of  the  100.000  francs. 
They  were  returned.    We  understand  the 
Count  de  Momay  (who  played  so  active 
a  part  in  the  eyents  of  December,  1851), 
if  indeed  his  name  was  not  a  mask  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  then  ad- 
vanced M.  Yeron  100,000  francs,  and  the 
Const UtUumnel  became  the  most  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Bonapartist  cause.     A 
letter  we  have  quoted  shows  how  those 
services  were  rewarded.    From  this  time 
forth  M.  Yeron  took  an  active  part  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  ConstUtUion- 
ml;  and  his  editorials  were  always  re- 
marked (our  r^ulers  are  aware  the  French 
law  on  tne  press  requires  writers  to  sign 
their  articles),  and  they  were  rudely  at- 
tacked by  the  pen  and  b^  the  pencil ;  itis 
the  fashion  among  certain  circles  in  Paris 
constantly  to  hold  up  M.  Yeron  to  ridi- 
cule.    Another  newspaper,  Le  Pays,  was 
founded,  and  which,  after  wavering  a  very 
long  time  between  the  republic  of  M. 
Lamartine,  and  the  republic  of  General 
Cavaignac,  and  the  republic  with  Prince 
Louis  NaiK>leon  as  the  president,  as  soon 
as  it  was  very  evident  the  coup  (P  etat  of 
December  was  completely  successful,  be- 
came a  zealous  supporter  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  loudest  petition- 
ers for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire. 
It  injured  the  subscription  list  of  the  Con- 
BtiirUionnel  a  great  deal :  in  six  months 
it  lost  10,000  subscribers ;  and  the  Ckm- 
Mlilutiannel  determined  to  break  down  the 
rival  paper ;  to  do  this  it  reduced  its  sub- 
scription price  from  40  francs  to  32  francs 
a  year — a  measure  which  added  to  its  sub- 
scription list  twenty  thousand  new  sub- 
scribers, at  a  loss  not  only  of  all  its  pro- 
fits, but  of  80,000  francs  of  its  reserved 
fund.  Tired  of  this  unsuccessful  and  costly 
warfare,  M.  Yeron  proposed  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Le  Fays  to  purchase  it  from 
them ;  or  to  agree  to  a  common  rate  of 
subscription.    This  was  declined ;  but  the 
proprietors  of  £00  Pays  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  Conslitutionnel  for  1,900,000 
francs ;  of  this  amount  M.  Yeron  received 
776,000  francs.    The  sale,  and  its  condi- 
tions, was  no  sooner  nutde  public,  by  ru- 
mor, than  the  Aguado  family  (the  M.  A- 
gujuio  who  hitherto  figures  in  the  preceding 
pages  died  some  years  before  these  events ; 
and  we  are  now  speaking  of  his  widow  and 
his  sons)  brought  a  suit  against  M.  Yeron 
to  recover  more  money  than  they  received, 
as  shareholders,  on  the  ground  that  M. 
Yeron  had  received  more  than  his  share. 
The  suit  was  no  sooner  instituted  than  the 


most  odious  libels  were  forged,  and  were 
applied  to  M.  Yeron :  his  diaracter  was 
attacked  in  every  way ;  and  none  were 
more  ardent  and  none  were  more  embitter- 
ed in  these  attacks  than  the  press  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a  faithful  representative, 
and  the  literary  men  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  friend.  Besides,  M.  Yeron 
baa  never  allowed  his  paper  to  stoop,  and 
he  has  never  stooped  himself  to  any  man ; 
he  has  always  preserved  his  dignity,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  paper,  even  when  in  com- 
merce with  Prime  Mioisters,  in  the  days 
when  Prime  Ministers  were  all-poweriul 
in  France :  he  obliged  the  haughtiest  and 
the  most  powerful  to  treat  him  as  their 
peer ;  and,  under  his  management,  the  Con- 
stUutionnel  was  never  a  slave,  potent  aid 
as  it  might  have  been  to  its  party. — ^It 
would  seem  to  an  impartial  observer  that 
these  reasons  alone,  were  none  else  want- 
ing, would  have,  at  we  least,  made  writers 
so  cautious  as  to  examine  tne  foundation 
of  the  charges  made  before  they  reported 
them. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  traits 
of  French  society,  that  envy  is  so  promi- 
nent in  every  member  of  it,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  most  secluded  village. 
No  country  in  the  world  offers  such  bit- 
terness of  feeling  between  the  different 
classes,  nor  such  obsequiousness  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  classes,  when  they  are 
brought  immediately  in  contact.  The 
habits  of  French  life  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  envy,  as,  apart  from  the  national 
obtuseness  to  all  those  principles  of  deli- 
cacy which  with  us  flow  firom  hospitality, 
the  life  on  *'  fiats,"  the  custom  of  resorting 
to  oif^s  and  to  restaurants,  the  frequent- 
ing of  other  public  places,  or,  in  a  word, 
the  excessive  publicity  of  even  the  humblest 
particular  life,  and  the  absence  of  a  cen- 
sorious public  opinion — that  national  con- 
science which  avenges  outraged  laws,  and 
outraged  decorum,  in  those  delicate  cases 
for  which  the  statutes  cannot  provide  pun- 
ishment, except  at  the  risk  of  opening  the 
door  to  graver  offences — which  encourages 
to  post  connections,  which  elsewhere  men 
conceal  in  some  obscure  alley,  and  even 
from  their  nearest  friends,  advertises  to 
the  world  one's  tastes,  and  fortune,  and 
character,  with  an  abundance  of  details 
which  startles  our  home-keeping,  privacy- 
loving  notions.  Few  of  our  readers,  be- 
sides those  who  have  resided  abroad  for  a 
long  time,  are  aware  of  the  gossiping  in 
which  the  French  newspapers  indulge,  and 
the  ruthlessness  with  which  they  lay  their 
hands  on  the  most  delicate  details  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  blazon  them  to  their  read- 
ers.    At  this  moment  we  have  several 
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files  of  French  newspapers  by  ns,  wliose 
contents  never  cease  to  astonish  us  bv  the 
fitmiliar  details  they  give  of  the  life  of  per* 
sons  moving  in  Paris  society. 

It  is  true  M.  Yeron  has  some  salient 
points  of  character,  which,  in  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  Paris,  invite  attacks.  He 
is  rather  eccentric,  he  is  somewhat  vain  of 
his  luxury,  he  seems  to  spread  bdbre  the 
public  his  fortune,  and  his  tastes,  and  his 
free  habits.  Eve^  day  while  the  Rue  do 
Rivoli  and  Rue  de  Cfastiglione  are  filled  with 
the  throng  which  flows  through  them  be- 
tween noon  and  four  o'clock,  M.  Veron  in 
his  robe  de  chambre  leans  negligently  on 
his  balcony,  and  enjoys  the  animated  scene. 
In  the  eveziing  he  is  alwajrs  to  be  seen  at 
a  table  in  the  comer  of  the  second  salon  of 
the  Caf&  de  Paris,  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers,  or  artists^  or 
wits  of  the  day :  M.  Scribe,  the  dramatist ; 
M.  Jules  Janin,  and  M.  Armand  Bertin  of 
the  Journal  des  Debais^  M.  Malitoume 
of  the  Constitviionnel^  M.  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, the  painter;  M.  Hal  ivy,  and  M. 
Auber,  and  M.  Meyerbeer,  the  composers ; 
M.  Gilbert  des  Yoisins,  the  witty  husband 
of  the  famous  Taglioni,  and  some  fifty 
others  of  the  celebrated  persons  of  Paris, 
alternately,  for  he  gives  one  of  these  din- 
ner parties  every  day,  having  commonly 
three  guests.  After  dinner  he  retires  to 
his  box  at  the  Grand  Opera,  or  at  the 
Opera  Comique ;  and  is  thus  in  public 
nearly  all  the  day  long.  Besides,  M.  Ve- 
ron's  pug  nose,  and  obesity,  and  enormous 
shirt-collar  have  been  made  very  ridicu- 
lous, by  one  of  those  statuette  caricatures, 
by  M.  Dantan,  the  sculptor  (who  has 
amused  his  leisure  with  making  laugh- 
able statuettes  of  all  the  celebrated  per- 
sons of  FranceV  who,  not  content  with 
exaggerating  tnem  in  a  droll  manner, 
encumbers  M.  Yeron's  hands  with  a 
huge  umbrella,  a  clyster-syringe,  and  a 
box  of  quack  cough  paste  Tan  allusion  to 
M.  Yeron's  profession,  ana  to  a  report 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  invention,  and 
original  proprietorship  of  the  quack  reme- 
dy). As  all  of  the  satirical  papers  of 
Paris  have  adopted  M.  Dantan's  statuette 
as  their  model  of  M.  Yeron,  and  as  they 
attack  him  daily,  the  publicity  in  which  he 
lives  is  increased  in  intensity,  by  his 
never  losing  his  personality  (for  every 
body  knows  him  by  sight),  while  their  pens 
and  their  pencils  have  exaggerated  his 
harmless  eccentricities  to  ridicule.  After 
M.  Yeron  lost  the  power  and  the  position 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Chnstituium- 
net  gave  him,  he  found  himself  greatly 
abandoned,  and  especially  before  the  Agua- 
dos*  suit  against  him  was  compromised, 


and  while  it  seemed  to  menace  him  with  dift* 
honor,  the  number  of  his  daily  guests  and 
flatterers  was  considerably  dimiidshed. 
His  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  He 
began  to  experience  the  isolation  unmar- 
ried men  experience  even  in  Paris.  Thus 
he  was  led  to  write  his  memoirs.  We  have 
now  exhibited,  as  well  as  we  may,  the 
character  and  the  life  of  the  person  who 
presents  himself  to  conduct  us  through 
the  var3ring  phases  of  French  society,  from 
the  end  of  the  Empire  down  to  some  time 
last  year.  We  would  fain  hope  that  our 
reader  has  not  deemed  the  space  too  lone^ 
which  we  have  given  to  M.  Yeron.  It 
could  not  well  have  been  curtuled,  and 
have  given  the  reader  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  histoiy,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  historian : — ^  The  revolutions 
which  this  half  century  has  seen,"  says  M. 
Yeron,  "are  not  only  the  revolutions  of 
governments,  and  of  dynasties,  but  they 
have  caused  the  profoundest  changes  in 
our  ideas,  in  all  of  our  philos(^hy,  in  our 
literature,  in  our  moeurs,  and  even  in  our 
hygiene."    Let  us  turn  to  his  memoirs. 

We  have  nowhere  read  a  sadder  pic- 
ture of  the  days  of  the  Empire,  whoso 
effulgence  so  dazzles  our  eyes ;  we  cannot 
readily  conceive  the  social  state  of  the 
country  whose  flag  was  floating  on  every 
public  edifice  of  western  continental  Eu- 
rope^ whose  polished  tongue  was  the 
official  language  of  every  court,  whose 
admirable  Code  Napoleon  protected  pro- 
perty, and  reputation,  and  life  every 
where.  It  would,  however,  have  re- 
quired no  great  deal  of  reflection  to  have 
deduced  that  as,  of  necessity,  the  butchers 
of  a  hundred  fields,  living  on  blood,  and 
familiar  with  murder,  and  other  scenes  of 
violence  which  follow  war  as  inevitably  as 
the  night  the  day,  could  not  have  been 
softened  to  courtiers  bv  the  first  whifi^  of 
the  perfumed  air  of  a  flower-decked  draw- 
ing-room. Our  utter  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  society  during  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  is  partly  owing  to  the  com- 
plete severance  of  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  (on  the  former  we  were 
mainly  dependent  for  all  we  know  about 
Europe  during  that  period),  and  partly 
that  the  French  wrote  all  the  history  we 
have  about  their  nation  during  that  time, 
and  because  the  gigantic  genius  of  Napo- 
leon completely  ab^rbed  all  attention,  as 
we  have  just  said.  But  who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
veins  tingle,  when  he  is  told  (and  by  a  fa- 
vorable witness,  who,  in  his  blind  admira- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  man  who  rescued 
France  from  anarchy,  seems  insensible  of 
the  enormities  he  is  narrating), — who  is 
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there,  we  say^  that  does  not  feel  every 
drop  of  blood  m  his  Teins  tingle  when  he 
is  told  that  during  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
ofBcers  entered  the  public  places  ana 
without  saying  a  word  snatched  news- 
papers from  the  hands  of  civilians,  and 
that  at  the  theatres  they  pushed  the  latter 
aside  and  entered  before  them  in  the  rudest 
manner,  while  the  civilians  were  forced  to 
bear  these  impertinent  insults?  When 
he  hears  that  if  a  dishonored  husband 
dared  to  complain  of  his  wrongs  he  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window ;  and  that  it 
not  nnfrequently  happened  that  when  the 
adulterous  loves  of  these  martial  heroes 
happened  to  give  them  dissatisfaction, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  correct 
fliem  with  the  horsewhip?  Who  can 
suppress  the  sentiments  of  a  profound 
disgust  while  hearing  that  it  was  deemed 
a  great  talent  to  have  a  digestive  appara- 
tus which  could  withstand  any  amount 
of  food ;  that  many  men  had  obtained 
lucrative  offices  after  swallowing  at  one 
breakfiist  a  hundred  dozen  oysters ;  that 
General  Dumesnil  gave  an  oystei^break- 
fiist  in  the  cellars  of  Les  Trois  Frdres  Pro- 
▼en^^ux  to  all  the  officers  of  his  regiment ; 
all  the  cellars  were  illuminated,  and  upon 
every  heap  of  bottles  were  placed  tickets 
indicating  their  age  and  their  growth; 
and  that  all  ages  and  growths  were  emp- 
tied before  the  officers  of  his  regiment 
quitted  the  cellars ;  that  none  but  hercu- 
lean men  were  deemed  handsome,  that 
broad  shoulders,  a  prominent  belly,  and 
**  luxuriant "  calves,  were  a  sure  passport 
to  masculine  and  to  feminine  favor ;  that 
more  than  one  literary  man  of  the  Empire 
owed  his  literary  fame  and  fortune  to  an 
ample  and  well  made  leg ;  that  an  excel- 
lent dancer  was  assured  of  success  in  the 
army  or  in  the  diplomatic  corps ;  that  rope 
dancers  were  the  favorite  amusers  of  the 
public.  What  uncontrollable  indignation 
and  contempt  take  possession  of  even  the 
most  sluggish  mind  while  hearing  that  it 
was  a  common  occurrence,  and  deemed  no 
tepro^h  to  a  young  man  of  the  best 
society,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
woman  (invariably  a  married  woman) 
with  whom  he  was  on  a  criminal  footing ; 
nay,  that  he  would  task  his  ingenuity  to 
contrive  new  expedients  of  procuring 
money  from  her  and  to  lavish  on  his  other 
pleasures;  and  descending  to  such  expe- 
dients as  these :  a  favorite  way  with  one 
of  these  persons  was  to  give  orders  to  his 
servant  to  burst  into  his  mistresses  boudoir 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  af- 


fectionate and  a  most  impassioned  pro^ 
testation  of  love,  and  to  say:  The  con- 
stables (he  had  taken  care  beforehand  to 
hire  three  or  four  and  to  post  them  in  the 
street)  are  coming  to  arrest  Monsieur  le 
Comte  for  a  note  for  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.  The  poor  duped  woman  manages  to 
procure  the  twenty-five  thousand  francs ; 
and  the  shrewd  servant  receives  a  handsome 
commission  from  his  master.  Another  of 
these  fellows  engaged  his  physician  to  be 
his  confederate :  I  wish  you  would  say  to 
Madame  ♦  *  *  that  you  find  me  greatly 
changed,  and  that  you  cannot  account  for 
my  sadness  or  my  unusual  though tfulness. 
The  physician  lied  as  his  friend  desired 
him ;  Madame  ♦  *  *  was  greatly  annoy- 
ed ;  she  could  not  sleep,  until  by  falling 
on  her  knees,  and  weeping  and  imploring 
her  lover,  she  extorted  his  secret :  1  have 
some  creditors,  and  my  family  whom  I 
refuse  to  have  any  thin^  to  do  with,  places 
insuperable  obstacles  m  the  way  of  my 
selling  some  of  my  extensive  landed 
estate ;  they  even  prevent  my  mortgaging 
it  And  what  shall  be  said  of  this 
paternal  homily  addressed  by  a  well- 
known  person,  who  made  a  large  for- 
tune in  more  than  one  trade  during  the 
Directory  and  the  earlier  days  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  would  appear  that  his  son,  \^ho 
nad  run  largely  in  debt,  avowed  to  his 
fiEither  that  his  creditors'  claims  on  him 
were  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
How  have  you  managed  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  ?  Why J^ther,  my 
cab,  my  mistresses. What,  mis- 
tresses! Spend  money  on  mistresses  at 
your  age !  In  my  day,  persons  of  your 
agCj  sir,  made  their  mistresses  pay  for 
then*  cab,  and  spend  money  on  them.  M. 
Veron  also  mentions  a  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  books  "  of  Operas  Comiques,  as  say- 
ing to  a  common  friend :  I  am  going  to 
cut  my  old  hag !  my  last  piece  has  made 
a  woman  desperately  in  love  with  me. 
From  the  third  story,  I  am  going  to  the 
first,*  and  she  is  going  to  give  me  a  cab- 
riolet 

The  state  of  social  opinion  exhibited  by 
these  anecdotes  (whose  authenticity  has 
not  been  challenged  for  a  moment^  is  in 
such  harsh  conflict  with  every  principle 
of  religion  and  honor,  and  with  even 
the '  most  elementary  notions  of  what 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  the  foundations  of  self-respect  and 
delicacy,  and  common  honesty,  and  of 
the  true  relations  of  the  different  sexes  and 
several  stages  of  life,  and  of  the  paternal 


•  Our  readers  axe  aware  that  in  Paris  flunllles  live  In  stories  or  flats,  a  good  inanj  flunilles  living  In  the  saiiM 
The  most  aristocratic  habitation  is  the  first  lioor  (onr  second  floor). 
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duties,  we  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  our- 
selves or  of  our  language,  to  confess  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  appropriate 
accents  which  might  express  the  storm  of 
indignation,  and  pity,  and  loathing,  and 
contempt  which  they  have  excited. 

M.  Vcron  publishes  seyeral  contem- 
porary letters  which  give  striking  pictures 
of  the  course  of  Napoleon's  life : — 

"  Lefebvre  proposed  introducing  me  to 

the    Consul I  confess  I  was 

frightened,  but  his  (Napoleon's)  affable 
manner  soon  put  me  at  ease ;  he  said :  I 
have  heard  about  you ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 
So  I  shall  go  and  dine  with  him  to-day, 
when  I  shall  examine  with  greater  ease 
that  extraordinary  man.  lie  works 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  He  sees  his  minis- 
t^  only  at  night :  the  night  is  long,  he 
says.  He  never  goes  to  bed  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  holds  six  or 
seven  councils  of  state  every  decade,  and 
discusses  there  himself  all  objects  of  ad- 
ministration with  a  precision  and  a  clear- 
ness which  astonish  the  most  skilful 
persons  there.  The  decadi  is  given  to 
rather  more  repose ;  he  passes  that  day 
in  the  country;  Mme.  Chabaud  dined 
with  him  day  before  yesterday ;  there 
was  a  singular  assortment  of  guests :  the 
Turkish  ambassador,  two  chiefs  of  the 
pacified  Chouans,  senators,  legislators, 
painters,  poets,  and  his  very  large  family. 
Such  are  his  pleasures ;  day  before  yester- 
day, they  remained  an  hour  at  the  table, 
but  commonly  he  ends  his  meal  in  twenty 
minutes.  ....  I  reached  the  Luxem- 
bourg rather  late ;  they  were  at  table,  I 
saluted  the  Consul ;  he  pointed  me  to  a 
place.  Twenty  plates  were  set  at  the 
table,  but  wo  were  only  eight,  including 
his  step-daughter  (afterwards  Queen  Hor- 
tense)  and  his  brother.  Bonaparte  was 
in  a  bad  humor ;  he  did  not  speak  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  when  he 
talked  about  Italy.  He  eats  rapidly  and 
he  eats  a  great  deal,  especially  of  pastry. 
The  dishes  were  simple,  but  delightfully 
cooked.  There  was  only  one  service,  com- 
posed of  ten  dishes,  which  was  followed 
by  a  dessert.  We  were  only  eighteen 
minutes  at  table.  Bonaparte  was  waited 
on  by  two  young  Mamelukes,  and  two 
small  Abyssinians.  It  is  not  true,  he  eats 
only  dishes  prepared  expressly  for  him.  He 
eat,  among  other  dishes,  of  a  mushroom  pie, 
of  which  I  eat  very  heartily,  for  you  know 
I  love  them.  He  drinks  a  very  little  wine, 
but  he  drinks  it  pure ;  he  got  up  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  dessert.  We  went 
into  the  drawing-room.  He  said  a  few 
words  to  me,  about  the  situation  of  my 


regiment,  while  we  were  taking  ooffisBi 
and  then  he  went  at  once  into  his  study ; 
the  whole  affair  did  not  last  longer  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes." 

We  must,  however,  return  to  other 
scenes  of  that  day.  Our  readers  have 
seen  how  thoroughly  corrupted  society 
had  become.  This  corruption  pervaded 
all  the  nation.  Every  thing  too  was  un- 
hinged. France  was  a  great  hive  swarm- 
ing with  adventurers.  None  perhaps 
were  more  meanly  corrupt,  and  none  are 
more  characteristic  of  the  period  than  the 
furnishers  of  the  army.  The  most  astute 
and  the  most  successful  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  a  certain  M.  Paulee,  who  was 
bom  in  Douai,  and  where  he  was  for 
some  time  employed  as  a  servant  in  one  of 
the  taverns  of  Uie  place,  from  which  he 
rose  to  be  the  butler  of  the  inn,  made 
his  first  fortunate  step  in  marrying  the 
cook  of  the  establishment,  by  which  con- 
nection he  became  quite  an  important 
character,  and  it  became  worth  the  while 
of  his  customers  to  court  his  favor,  if  they 
were  partial  to  good  dishes  and  to  choice 
wines.  The  inn  was  frequented  by  a  good 
many  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  a  good 
many  grain  dealers.  He  won  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  had  grain  to  sell,  as 
of  those  who  wished  to  purchase.  In- 
fluential generals  patronized  him.  and 
gave  him  small  orders  for  grain;  his 
affairs  prospered  and  increased  in  import- 
ance; he  took  a  partner,  a  M.  Vanler- 
berghe ;  he  bought  largely  of  ecclesiastical 
and  national  estates  sold  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord,  and  which  he  had 
selected  so  judiciously,  it  was  estimated 
that  his  income  was  $100,000  per  annum ; 
the  marriage  portion  he  gave  his  son 
was  worth  $50,000  a  year,  and  the  mar- 
riage contract  of  his  son  and  Mile.  Van- 
lerberghe  cost  $16,000  as  Registrar's  tax. 
We  may  imagine  how  this  shrewd  cook 
(he  could  neither  read  nor  write)  made 
this  fortune,  when  we  read  that  he  had 
constantly  about  him  able  lawyers,  expe 
rienced  managers,  and  intelligent  clerks, 
who  (the  latter)  received  some  $8,000  a 
year,  a  splendid  apartment  and  '^  he  (M. 
PauUe)  secured  for  them  the  favors  of 
some  of  the  young  actresses  of  the  Theatre 
Francaise,"  and  that  several  of  his  more 
confidential  clerks  still  receive  from  his 
heirs  large  pensions  to  keep  secret  what 
they  may  know. 

Ouvrard  was  a  more  celebrated  army 
contractor  (to  use  the  modem  word). 
Ouvrard  was  firmly  persuaded  that  with 
money  every  thing  was  possible.  He  had 
profoundly  studied  and  had  accurately 
calculated  idl  its  power  on  the  human 
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beart.  M.  Veron  sajs  it  almost  seemed 
he  had  studied  under  the  professor  of 
cberoistrj  who  said,  Gold  has  the  pro- 
perty of  gladdening  the  sight  of  man ;  and 
he  gives  a  late  mstance  of  Ouvrard's  phi- 
losophy :  During  the  war  with  Spain,  in 
1823,  he  reached  Tolosa  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  his  service  as  contractor  commenced ; 
the  army  bivouacked  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town ;  it  had  no  stores  nor  provisions. 
Ouvrmrd  was  angrily  examined :  To-mor- 
row the  army  will  receive  its  ordinary 
rations.  But  the  second  corps  requires 
ten  days'  rations.  To-morrow  the  second 
corps  will  receive  its  ten  days'  rations. 
He  went  to  all  the  authorities  of  the  place, 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  lawyers,  to  the  shop- 
keepers :  Tell  every  body  you  know,  said 
he.  that  I  shall  pay  in  cash  every  thing  I 
take ;  what  is  delivered  to  me  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  I  will  pay  ten 
times  its  value ;  nine  times  its  value  what  is 
delivered  before  nine  o'clock,  eight  times 
what  is  delivered  before  ten  o'clock,  and 
80  on  diminishing  one  tenth  per  hour. 
The  arm^  had  an  abundance  of  stores  and 
of  provisions  during  the  whole  campaign. 
He  frequently  used  to  say:  "There  are 
but  two  ways  of  carrying  on  war,  by  pil- 
laging or  by  paying;  it  is  cheapest  to 
pay.  Between  Ouvrs^  and  Seguin  (an- 
other celebrated  contractor,  whose  house 
was  filled  to  encumbrance  with  violins 
and  music,  and  who  constantly  kept  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  horses  in  his  stables 
which  he  never  rode  or  drove)  there  were 
frequently  contested  accounts.  1 1  appeared 
from  the  last  account  between  them  that 
Ouvrard  owed  Seguin  $1,000,000;  now 
Ouvrard  had  lost  all  of  his  fortune  except 
a  last  million  of  dollars.  He  pretended 
the  government  owed  him  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  he  referred  Seguin  to  the 
public  treasury.  Legal  proceedings  were 
mstituted  against  Ouvrard ;  at  their  ma- 
turity, a  writ,  like  our  Ca.  Sa..  was  issued 
against  him,  and  it  was  oonnded  to  the 
most  skilful  constable  of  Paris.  The 
latter  dogged  Ouvrard  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  following  him  to  the 
Rocher  de  Cancale  and  to  theatres,  until 
he  returned  home  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Every  night  Ouvrard  returned 
to  the  same  house,  and  a  posse  of  con- 
stables watched  the  door  until  d^break. 
One  morning  they  sought  the  /uge  de 
Paix  (whose  presence  is  indispensable 
whenever  a  house  is  to  be  entered  by 
fbroe)  that  they  might  enter  the  house ; 
they  entered  without  difficulty,  they 
searched  all  the  rooms,  all  the  closets, 
they  made  a  mason  sound  all  the  walls. 
To  have  arrested  Ouvrard  it  would  have 


been  necessary  to  have  pulled  down  the 
whole  house :  he  had  constructed  a  mov- 
able chinmcy  back,  which  afforded  him  a 
secure  retreat.  Furnished  with  an  almanac 
indicating  the  hours  of  sunset  and  of  sun- 
rise, and  an  excellent  pocket  chronometer, 
Ouvrard  never  left  nis  retreat  except  at 
the  indicated  hours ;  but  this  almanac  was 
inexact,  and  one  evening  when  he  came 
into  the  street,  he  was  arrested,  it  was  ten 
minutes  to  sunset.  While  so  pursued, 
Ouvrard  always  carried  about  with  him 
fifty  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes;  he 
offered  them  to  the  constable  if  he  would 
release  him :  I  cannot  take  them,  sir,  re- 
plied the  constable;  besides  Seguin  has 
given  me  sixty  thousand  francs  to  arrest 
you.  Ouvrard  had  not  lefl  the  gaol- 
registrar's  office,  when  one  of  his  nephews 
came  to  console  him.  Don't  feel  grieved, 
said  Ouvrard,  don't  you  see  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  now  of  being  arrested.  No  insolvent 
debtor  had  ever  been  admitted  as  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Conciergerie  (a  famous  gaol 
immediatelv  back  of  the  Palais-du- Justice; 
insolvent  debtors  are  commonly  sent  to 
the  prison  at  Clichy)  ;  Ouvrard  procured 
the  favor  of  being  transferred  there.  The 
gaoler  was  even  authorized  to  rent  him  a 
large  and  well  distributed  suite  of  rooms 
and  for  six  thonsand  francs  a  year.  This 
apartment  was  soon  richly  decorated.  So 
many  visitors  came  to  see  him,  the  im- 
prisoned insolvent  debtor  was  sometimes 
so  tired  of  receiving  company,  he  would 
order  the  gaoler  to  say :  Monsieur  Ouv- 
rard has  ^ne  out  The  Rocher  de  Can- 
cale furnished  Ouvrard's  dinner,  and  the 
choicest  brands  of  the  Clos-Vougeot;  cele- 
brated persons,  wits,  noblemen,  distin- 
guished artists,  appeared  every  evening. 
These  epicurean  dinners  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  Ouvrard  told  me  that  one  day 
Seguin  himself  asked  the  favor  of  being 
invited  to  them.  Seguin  received  his  in- 
vitation immediately ;  the  dinner  was  one 
of  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  which 
had  been  given  there.  There  is  but  one 
drawback  to  the  dinner^  said  Ouvrard, 
Lucullus  is  obliged  to  dme  every  day  at 
home ! 

"  What ! "  replied  Segujn,  "  how  can 
you,  now  fifty-five  years  old  and  having 
before  you  scarcely  five  good  years,  how 
can  you  be  content  to  spend  them  in  gaol ! 
Now  see  here,  I  am  a  good  fellow  and  I 
feel  anxious  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
reckoning ;  give  me  three  millions,  and  to- 
night you  sleep  in  your  own  bed." 

"  Monsieur  Seguin,"  said  Ouvrard,  "  you 
are  some  years  older  than  I  am ;  if  you 
were  ofiered  a  speculation  which  would 
assure  you  a  clear  profit  of  five  millions, 
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would  joQ  refuse  it  because  it  would  ob- 
lige you  to  make  a  yojage  to  Calcutta?" 

"  No,  certainl)i:jiot" 

"  And  yet,  you  would  be  obliged  to  em- 
bark on  the  ocean,  to  go  four  thousand 
leagues,  to  leave  your  family,  your  chil- 
dren, your  friends,  to  abandon  an  excel- 
lent cuisine  such  as  we  have  before  us, 
and  such  choice  wine  as  this,  and  perhaps 
encounter  the  yellow  fever." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  but  five  millions,  five 
millions ! " 

"  Eh  bien  !  "  replied  Ouvrard,  in  a  victo- 
rious tone,  "  without  quitting  ten^ajirma, 
without  changing  sky  or  clime,  without 
bidding  adieu  to  my  &mily  or  friends, 
without  even  being  deprived,  Monsieur 
Seguin,  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  and 
dining  gayly  with  you,  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  disastrous  chances  and  perils,  I  earn 
here,  in  this  delightful  retreat,  the  five 
millions  for  which  you  would  expose  your- 
self to  such  rude  sacrifices." 


There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Seguin 
became  serious  and  pensive,  and  at  last 
said,  coldly :  "  Eh  bien^  Monsieur  Ouvrard, 
perhims  you  are  in  the  nght" 

"  There  is  in  the  life  of  Ouvrard  a  page 
which  will  redeem  many  faults,  and  w3l 
appease  many  enmities.  Ouvrard  knew 
Colonel  Lab6doy^re.  Alter  the  Hundred 
Days,  Lab6doydre  sought  him,  to  ob- 
tain his  advice :  Leave  France,  said  Ouv- 
rard to  him,  at  once,  go  td  the  United 
States ;  here's  a  letter  of  credit  for  fifty 
thousand  francs,  and  fifteen  hundred  louis 
d'or.  The  next  day  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand sent  for  Ouvrard,  and  demanded  ex- 
planations about  the  letter  of  credit  found 
among  Lab^doydre's  papers,  for  he  was  ar- 
rested :  It  is  not  before  you.  Prince,  said 
he,  that  I  need  justify  myself,  for  having 
endeavored  to  save  a  proscribed  man 
whose  head  is  menaced.  Prince  Talley- 
rand felt  this  reply ;  and  Ouvrard  was  not 
disturbed." 


BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  FRENCH  AND  OTHER. 


THE  Indians  say,  "  Wmter  cannot  come 
till  the  ponds  are  full,"  and  an  equally 
infallible  preliminary,  to  us  citizens  of 
New-York,  is  the  filling  up  of  our  various 
boarding-schools,  French  and  other,  before 
the  holidays. 

The  process  begins  early.  With  the 
first  falling  leaf,  the  curious  in  such  things 
may  observe,  in  front  of  certain  tall  and 
elegant  houses  in  conspicuous  or  retired 
situations,  tracks  that  show  the  incessant 
wheeling  of  carriages,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  freighted  with  its  fiuttering 
damsel  or  two,  an  anxious  papa  or  mam- 
ma, or  guardian,  and  a  cloth-enveloped 
trunk,  whose  fresh  appearance  proclaims 
that  the  owner  has  not  yet  been  much  of 
a  traveller.  And  "  about  these  days,"  as 
the  Almanac  says,  or  mdeed  a  little  earlier, 
the  newspapers  break  out  with  a  new  ad- 
vertisement simultaneously,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  inoculated  in  a  batch — "  Mrs. 

's  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  will  reopen  on  the  15  th  of  Sep- 
tember." The  initiated  are  in  nowise 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  accumulated 
carriage-tracks. 

But  who  can  tell  what  sighs  of  little 
beating  hearts  load  those  first  cool  breezes 
of  autumn,  or  count  the  hmidreds  of  pairs 


of  tearful,  pretty  eyes  that  gaze  wistfblly 
out  of  those  carriage  windows  upon  our 
streets  of  palaces,  finding  all  bturen  be- 
cause it  is  not  '*  home  ? "  It  is  the  first 
lesson,  to  many  of  these  little  thoughtful 
ones,  on  the  value  of  home ;  up  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  considered  a  stupid  old 
place,  where  there  is  no  fun  going  on  that 
IS  comparable  vnth  the  doings  of  the  gay, 
free  world  beyond  its  careful  walls.  Papa^ 
whose  occasional  snubbings  have  some- 
times been  rebutted  with  gentle  pouts, 
and  mamma,  not  always  pleasantly  thank- 
ed for  her  maternal  reproofs  and  cautions, 
are  seen  transfigured  through  those  tears, 
till  their  faces  are  as  the  faces  of  angels,  a 
class  of  beings,  by  the  by,  of  whom  hardl  j 
any  body  knows  so  much  as  school-giria 
seem  to  do,  perhaps  because  they  are 
specially  favored  with  a  good  many,  not 
needlesS;  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  their 
young  steps.  What  questioning  glances 
are  thrown  up  at  the  cold  fVeestone  fkce 
of  the  new  home,  which  the  perverse  little 
heart  has  already  vowed  shall  never  seem 
home,  whatever  kindness  or  pleasure  may 
be  found  in  it ;  though  indeed  prejudice  is 
too  apt  to  decide  at  once  that  there  can 
be  neither  kindness  nor  pleasure  there, 
thanks  to  the  benevolent  pains  taken  by 
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fjumrtl  liteiature,  io  represent  the  board- 
nc-scbool  as  a  sort  of  intermediaiy  state^  to 
which  a  moderate  purgatory  were  paradise. 
How  the  ooontenaoce  of  the  mistress,  we 
beg  her  pardon,  "principal"  (we  wish  to 
be  set  down  at  once  as  a  devoted  disciple 
of  the  Woman's  Rights  doctrine),  comely 
and  kind  to  other  eyes,  gleams  with 
incipient  cruelty,  and,  pah!  self-interest 
that  odious  and  uncommon  quality! 
Thanks  to  general  literature  again,  which 
baa  labored  to  show  that  the  profession 
needed  almost  a  new  invention  in  the 
shape  of  woman— a  woman  in  whose  com- 
poaitaon  all  the  better  feminine  traits 
should  be  omitted.  How  the  tasteful 
q>kndors  of  the  reception  rooms  are  dis- 
paraged, in  comparison  with  the  home 
parlors,  even  though  the  ^reat  home  study 
and  effort  has  been  to  brmg  those  parlors 
up  to  a  faint  imitation  of  such  achieve- 
ments of  upholstery  and  cabinet  work! 
The  Yery  tail  of  Madame's  lap-dog  is  sup- 
posed to  curl  with  preternatural  stiffness ; 
the  effect  of  an  awful  disciplinary  atmos- 
phere, by  which  dogs'  caudal  appendages 
and  young  misses'  wills  must  expect  to 
be  controlled  and  forced  into  unnatural 
shapes.  And  these  other  scholars — anti- 
quated denizens,  "oldest  inhabitants," 
whose  faces  are  plump  and  rosy,  and 
whose  eyes  show  no  traces  of  weeping? 
Ah !  but  "  they  have  got  used  to  it ! "  or. 
periiaps,  they  never  had  homes  1  At  all 
events  their  very  contentment  is  stolid; 
they  are  not  of  the  finer  clay  that  asks 
tears  for  the  moulding  I 

Poor  child  1  you  waJk  in  a  vain  show, 
and  disquiet  yourself  for  naught.  Stem 
papa  and  secretly-weeping  mamma  knew 
all  this  must  come,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  little  home-bird  to  try  her  wings, 
and  they  have  sturdily  agreed  to  push  the 
fledgling  from  the  nest,  spite  of  her  reluc- 
tant cries.  She  must  kiss  iiinld  good-byes 
into  the  very  substance  of  their  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  watch  the  carria^  drive  off, 
through  eyes  that  see  prismatic  colors  on 
the  panels  and  all  about  the  horses'  ears, 
and  then  turn  sadly  in,  no  longer  "  Fanny '' 
or  "Julia,"  but  "Miss  Budd,"  or  "Aliss 
Uidge,"  or  "  Number  54," — transformation 
strange  and  hateful. 

Up  to  this  time  of  life  our  dibiUante 
has  seen  a  friend  in  every  new  face ;  now 
she  sees  only  enemies,  antagonists,  plotters 
against  her  peace.  To  him  who  will  wear 
red  spectaclcsi  the  landscape  is  for  ever 
lund.  The  much  lauded  maium,  "In 
peace  i»%pare  for  war" — reverend  as  is 
ita  origin,  is  a  war  maxim,  at  least  in 
society,  t  Countenances  look  forbidding 
wbea  they  are  forbidden.    The  distrustfid 


thoughts  of  the  new-comer  bdng  painted 
on  her  face,  all  her  compeers  resent  her 
unhappiness.  They  are  not  going  to  coax 
her,  not  they !  They  have  forgotten  their 
own  first  days.  If  a  teacher  try,  woe  be 
unto  her  1  Gorgons  can  only  turn  their 
victims  to  stone,  and  she,  being  a  gorgon 
to  Fanny's  weeping  eyes,  will  only  make 
her  heart  the  harder. 

"But  what  does  all  this  mean?"  says 
Cousin  Kitty,  at  whose  request  we  sat 
down  to  write  a  tirade  against  Boarding- 
Schools,  all  and  several.  "  Seems  to  me," 
she  says,  looking  over  our  shoulder, 
"  seems  to  me  you  mean  to  take  their  part, 
after  all ! "  Not  so  fast  Miss !  Not  so 
much  of  a  Balaam  as  your  ladyship  sup- 
poses !  Let  us  get  at  the  truth  and  then 
deal  out  justice.  "  Justice  1 "  says  Kitty, 
poutingly.  We  knew  very  well  that  was 
not  whAt  she  wanted,  but  we  shall  have 
our  own  way. 

Let  us  then  take  a  fair  and  sober  look 
at  some  young  ladies'  boarding-schools 
French  and  other. 

The  first  French  one  that  we  know 
much  about  is  that  of  St.  Cyr,  established 
by  Louis  XIV.  under  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  lady  who  was 
more  of  a  woman  than  some  people  sup- 
pose, as  one  easily  learns  by  studying  the 
plan  and  history  of  this  one,  single  insti- 
tution. If  she  did  sanction  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  because, 
on  various  accounts,  she  could  not  help 
it ;  if  she  did  give  up  her  generous  advo- 
cacy of  Madame  Guyon  and  F^nelon,  it 
was  not  until  the  whole  power  of  church 
and  king  was  turned  against  them  and 
herself^  and  her  habitual  deference  to  both 
authorities,  and  the  terrible  fear  of  losing 
her  soul,  which  always  haunted  even  a 
mind  so  brilliant  and  enlightened  as  hers, 
proved  too  much  for  her  resolution,  though 
working  no  <^hange  in  her  affections.  But 
at  St  Cyr  we  have  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
her  genius  and  her  benevolence,  and  the 
crowning  object  of  her  life,  from  the  mo- 
ment tlmt  she  came  into  power  by  her 
marriage  with  the  king.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Louis  XIV.  bethought  him 
of  making  a  sort  of  peppercorn  atonement 
for  the  decimation  and  impoverishment 
which  the  nobility  had  suffered  through 
his  wars,  by  the  establishment  of  three 
charitable  institutions — a  Military  Hos- 
pital (the  Invalides),  a  school  for  young 
gentlemen,  and  another  for  young  ladies — 
the  last  two  for  the  children  of  noblemen 
who  had  been  killed,  crippled,  or  beggared 
in  the  service  of  the  st&te.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  already  become  interested 
in  a  charity  sdiool,  to  which  the  king 
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pT&nted  the  domain  of  Noisj,  (not  intend- 
ing a  sarcasm,  we  dare  say,  Kitty !)  and 
from  this  comparatiyely  small  beginning 
grew  the  great  school  and  convent  of  St. 
C'yr.  When  Madame  de  M^intenon  rep- 
resented to  the  king  her  idea  of  what  it 
would  become  him  to  do  in  the  premises, 
he  checked  her  with  the  remark  that  no 
Queen  of  France  had  ever  attempted  any 
thing  so  magnificent ;  but,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, she  reminded  him,  in  turn,  of  what  he 
haid  been  doing  for  the  young  men.  and 
of  his  own  projects  for  the  reform  of 
society  and  the  re-establishment  of  reli- 
gion ;  wisely  arguing  that  the  culture  of 
women  was  at  least  as  likely  to  be  effec- 
tual in  this  direction  as  that  of  the  other 
sex,  and  that  the  planting  of  noble  senti- 
ments in  the  minds  of  people  of  rank,  was 
especially  important  because  of  the  power 
of  their  example.  As  soon  as  the  royal 
consent  was  obtained,  the  plan  was  laid 
before  the  council,  who  were  naturally 
appalled  at  the  expense  to  be  incurred  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  had  left  the 
treasury  empty.  In  the  end,  the  king^s  ori- 
ginal notion  of  adopting  five  hundred  young 
ladies,  was  modified  by  the  deduction  of 
one  half.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
then  invited  to  repair  to  St  Cyr,  a  vil- 
lage within  the  limits  of  the  park  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  great  house  was  built  by 
Mansard,  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  king. 
The  occupation  took  place  in  1686. 

The  special  intents  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  this  school  have  little  to 
do  with  our  sketch  of  it  for  the  present 
purpose.  What  we  desire  is  to  ascertain 
the  governing  ideas  of  a  boarding-school 
for  girls,  under  the  auspices  of  a  French 
woman,  holding  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  finding  time  for  the  closest 
attention  to  this  great  undertaking.  ^  Pro- 
vidence," she  says,  "which  had  destined 
me  for  St  Cyr,  has  given  me  special 
qualifications  for  such  an  institution." 
And  according  to  our  notion  no  one  should 
undertake  such  things  vnthout  a  special 
vocation.  This  was  no  temporary  fancy — 
no  court-lady's  whim,  in  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  For  thirty  years  she  visited 
the  school  nearly  every  morning,  and 
very  generally  remained  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  inspecting  the  classes, 
overseeing  the  kitchen,  caring  for  the  sick, 
and  often  with  her  own  hands  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  the  convalescent  She 
taught  the  teachers  and  drilled  the  schol- 
ars, and  she  says,  in  her  naive  way,  "  I 
prefer  these  duties  to  all  the  amusements 


of  Versailles."  The  king  gave  much  of 
his  attention  to  the  school,  and  it  was  on 
his  first  visit  there  in  state  that  the  music 
now  familiar  to  us  as  ^  Qod  save  the  king,** 
composed  by  Lulli,  was  originally  per- 
formed,* the  words,  by  Madame  de  Brinon, 
then  principal  of  St  Cyr,  commencing 
thus: — 

**  Grand  Dlen,  Mam  le  Rot  I 
Grand  Diea,  rengez  le  Boil 

Vive  ie  Boil 
Qu'a  Jamais  glorienx, 
Lunis  victorieux, 
Vojre  sea  ennemia, 

Tot^Joora  aoainia,* 


The  original  scope  of  instruction  included 
''religion,  the  French  language,  a  little 
arithmetic  and  music,  and,  above  all 
($urlout)y  needle-work,  including  plain 
sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  lace-making, 
and  tapestry  or  worsted-work."  Ma- 
dame's  own  sketch  of  her  aims  reads  thus 
— "  What  we  desire  is  soUd  piety,  far  re- 
moved from  all  the  pettiness  of  convents ; 
spiritual  elevation ;  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  maxims ;  real  eloquence  in  our  in- 
structions ;  great  freedom  in  our  conversa- 
tions ;  an  agreeable  tone  in  society."  Be- 
sides all  this,  she  wished  to  allow  a  noble 
freedom  in  their  studies,  their  recreations, 
their  relations  with  their  instructresses. 
All  should  be  dignified,  easy,  smiling,natu- 
ral,  whether  in  piety,  writings,  b^avior, 
or  language.  '^  No  tedious  minuteness,  no 
narrow  and  onerous  devotion,  no  vulgar 
restrictions  or  reprehensions."  The  schol- 
ars were  to  be  allowed  a  select  variety  of 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
elegant  style ;  they  were  to  be  encouroged 
to  converse  on  worthy  and  elevating 
topics;  their  deportment  was  to  claim 
careful  training,  and  the  cultivation  of 
personal  elegance  and  grace  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  "  Noble  sentiments,  gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness,  probity,  com- 
passion, mildness,  affability,"  were  the 
burden  of  her  song,  but  she  disdained  not 
"  the  exercises  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  a  politeness  required  by  good  society, 
and  which  is  not  incompatible  vnth  reU- 
gion." 

When  we  remember  that  the  epoch  of 
St  Cyrian  glory  was  the  age  of  Madame 
de  S^vign^,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
how  much  stress  was  laid  on  language, 
and  the  graces  of  conversation  and  writing. 
Racine  even  condescended  to  become  one 
of  the  instructors  of  the  young  ladies 
honored  by  the  protection  of  Madune  de 
Maintenon.  "  She  desired,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, **  that  her  beloved  pupils  should  under- 
stand their  native  tongue,  not  so  much  in  it« 


•  UvaUdr  mUMxt  d€  1*  Uaktaa  Boyale  de  Bt  Qfr. 
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grammatical  subtletieS;  as  in  its  fine  turns 
of  expression,  in  its  transparency  and  its 
abundance,  in  the  weight  of  its  words  and 
the  significance  of  its  phrases."  *'  They 
were  required,"  says  Racine,  "to  talk 
OTer  the  histories  they  had  studied,  and 
the  important  truths  that  had  been  taught 
them;  to  recite  and  declaim  the  finest 
passages  of  the  best  poets."  And  to  this 
desire  to  perfect  them  in  all  that  was  ele- 
rant  and  inspiring  in  language,  we  owe 
Esther  and  AthaMe,  which  were  Written 
at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon, 
for  the  young  ladies  of  St  Cyr.  and  pep- 
formed  by  them  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion and  instruction  of  Racine  and  Boileau. 
At  first  entirely  private,  these  representa- 
tions were  soon  the  highest  amusement  of 
the  court,  and  contests  for  the  honor  of 
admission  soon  became  troublesome. 

Bidiops  and  prtests  In  tb«lr  mitred  array 

By  Uie  cardinal  leg^  recruited, 
(Finger-posts,  pointing  to  heaven  the  way, 

Wolie  their  feet  in  uie  earth  are  rootedp- 

as  sings  an  irreverent  poet,  crowded  the 
benches,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  includ- 
ed. The  king  himself  stood  inside  the 
door,  holding  his  cane  across  it  for  a  bar- 
rier, to  see  that  no  one  found  entrance 
whose  name  was  not  upon  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  list  for  the  evening,  and  that 
the  doors  were  closed  as  soon  as  the  invit- 
ed guests  had  all  arrived.  At  the  fourth 
representation  of  Esther.  February  5th, 
1689,  James  II.  of  England,  and  his  queen 
"  assisted,"  escorted,  with  great  pomp  and 
honor,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  court." 
"  Three  crowned  heads,  and  nearly  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood ! "  says 
the  delighted  Madame  de  Perou,  one  of  the 
instructresses :  and  Madame  de  S^vign6 
— ^^^The  king,  appearing  to  be  quite  at 
home,  which  gave  him  the  most  amiable 
air,  came  to  where  we  were  sitting,  and 
said  to  me :  "  Madame,  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  pleased."  Moi,  sans  ni*  itonner^ 
je  repandis,     "  Sire^  je  suis  charmee. 

The  prince  and  princess  came  to 

rive  me  a  word ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  a 
lash.  She  retired  with  the  king."  There 
is  no  need  of  further  unfolding  here  the 
history  of  this  great  French  boarding- 
■chool,  except  to  say  that  these  public-pri- 
vate theatricals  were  very  soon  found  in- 
inucal  to  the  worthy  progress  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  solider  branches  of  education, 
which  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  foun- 
dress valued  above  all  others.  The  pupils 
became  vain  and  haughty,  fancying  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  them, 


and  that  their  proper  object  in  life  was  to 
be  charming,  and  to  make  grand  mar- 
riages. They  scorned  every  thin^  that 
savored  of  labor,  and  objected  to  smging 
psalms  in  church,  for  fear  of  spouing 
their  voices.  Madame  de  Maintcnon  was 
for  a  while  almost  in  despair  at  this  result 
of  all  her  cares  and  prayers,  but.  sum- 
moning courage,  she  resolved  upon  a  thor- 
ough reform;  commencing  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  Lady  Superior,  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  that  dame  hautaine  having  round- 
ly refused  to  modify  her  practice  by  the 
ideas  of  the  foundress  of  the  institution. 
Far  stricter  and  graver  rules  now  came 
into  fashion.  *•  We  must  rebuild  fi^m  the 
foundation,"  said  Madame ;  "  cultivate  hu- 
mility and  simplicitv,  renounce  our  grand, 
self-sufficient,  worldly  airs,  and  our  ambi- 
tion of  wit.  We  must  reprehend  our  girls 
more  decidedly,  and  be  less  familiar  with 
them.  They  must  retrench  their  ribbons, 
their  pearls,  their  tassels,  and  draw  their 
veils  more  closely.  We  must  not  give  them 
new  clothes  so  often,  but  rather  let  them 
go  a  little  shabby.  They  must  not  write 
so  much,  lest  they  become  too  ambitious  of 
being  rhetoricians ;  they  must  not  acquire 
too  much  taste  for  conversation,  or  the^ 
will  die  of  ennui  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  Even  poetry  is  not  good  for  them ; 
it  puts  high  notions  in  their  heads.  They 
must  be  put  to  domestic  afiairs,  working 
with  their  hands,  and  learning,  above  all 
things,  to  live  Christian  lives,  and  fit  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  £unilies."  Madame's 
resum€  of  her  plan  of  reform  concludes 
with  these  characteristic  words: — "£<e# 
femntes  ne  savent  jamais  qu*d  demi^et 
le  peu  qu^elles  savent  les  rend  commit 
niment  Jieres,  dedaigneuses,  causeuses^ 
et  degmitee  des  chases  solides."* 

Whew !  Miss  Kitty,  how  do  you  relish 
that  compliment  from  one  of  your  own 
sex  ?  Hateful  old  thing  !  She  is  said  to 
have  been  "  aussi  spirituelle  que  modeste" 
in  her  youth,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she 
is  thus  described  by  impartial  judges : 
"  She  was  still  very  beautiful,  with  the 
sweetest  and  most  agreeable  voice,  afiec- 
tionate  manners,  an  open  and  smiling  as- 
pect, eyes  of  fire,  graceful  and  elegant 
movements,  a  beautiful  hand,  which  she 
used  with  much  grace;  altogether  a  charm 
which  threw  the  greatest  belles  of  the 
court  quite  into  the  shade.  At  fu^t  glance 
her  air  was  imposing,  and  somewhat  tinc- 
tured with  severity,  but  the  smile  and  the 
voice  unveiled  herl  And,  further,  she  was 
of  a  most  eqtuible  humor,  mistress  of  her- 


*  Women  know  onlr  by  halTea,  and  the  little  they  do  know  only  serrea  generally  to  make  them  prond,  dl»- 
datnftU,  foaalpinc  ana  diifoated  with  Barloos  thinga. 
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self,  modest,  reasonable ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  rare  attractions,  she  was  witty, 
intellectual,  and  highly  cultiyated." 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
she  reigned  oyer  the  affections,  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  Louis  XIV.  for  thirty  con- 
secutive years,  we  must  allow,  gentle  JKJtty, 
that  she  was — well,  well !  we  will  not  in- 
sist But  just  think  for  a  moment  what  a 
fine,  generous,  high-souled  boarding-school 
this  must  have  been;  how  fkr  removed 
from  the  petty,  penurious,  torturing,  soul- 
less image  that  has  full  possession  of  your 
silly  little  brain,  when  such  a  thing  is  men- 
tioned. What  a  thorough  understanding 
of  what  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  edu- 
cation, and  what  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  female  loveliness,  is  here  oisplayed. 
Hiere  are  none  such  in  this  country  I 
There  are  no  Madame  de  Maintenons,  I 
grant  i  they  do  not  belong  to  our  age ;  but 
there  will  always  be  spnnging  up  among 
your  sex,  wise  and  good  women,  whose  best 
thoughts  and  labors  will  be  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rising  race.  What 
has  been,  shall  be,  Kitty.  The  worst  edu- 
cational system  cannot  spoil  all  the  women. 
You  may  be  assured  that  there  will  always 
be  some  who  undertake  teaching  without 
the  least  desire  to  make  little  girls  miser- 
able, or  to  do  them  any  thing  but  good. 

But,  let  us  look  a  little  at  another  great 
boarding-school,  one  of  somewhat  similar 
general  aims,  undertaken  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  our  young  republic.  Mount 
UolyoKe  Seminary  was  founded  by  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  not  with  the  aid  of  a  royal 
treasury,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the 
public,  whom,  by  the  power  of  her  en- 
thusiasm, she  succeeded  in  interesting  in 
her  benevolent  project  Miss  Lyon  was  a 
very  plain  Yankee  girl,  without  personal 
charms  or  social  graces,  whose  strength 
lay  in  her  honest  and  reli|^ous  p^urpose, 
and  the  passionate  zeal  with  which  she 
entered  upon  the  business  of  education. 
When  she  was  about  twenty  years  of  a^ 
somebody  remarked  of  her,  ^'  She  is  all  m- 
tellcct ;  she  does  not  know  that  she  has  a 
body  to  care  for."  She  lived  as  a  sort  of 
servant  in  her  brother's  family,  while  she 
earned,  by  spinning,  weaving,  teaching, 
&c,  the  money  that  was  to  buy  her  own 
education.  Her  struggles  for  this  great 
end  were  immense ;  the  fiunily  with  whom 
she  boarded  thought  that  for  months  she 
slept  not  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Such  was  her  energy,  that 
in  three  days'  time  she  committed  to  me- 
mory, with  the  utmost  accuracy,  all  that 
portion  of  Adams's  Latin  Grammar  usu- 
ally recited  by  students.  She  soon  be- 
came a  regular  and  acceptable  teacher  in 


various  schools,  but  not  without  intense 
application  to  study  in  those  hours  whidi 
others  would  have  devoted  to  recreation 
or  repose,  and  her  progress  in  self-know- 
ledge, self-control,  and  deep  interest  m  the 
welfare  of  others,  kept  pace  with  her  lite- 
rary advancement  All  this  was  prepar- 
ing her,  more  and  more  deeply  and  per- 
fectly, for  the  realization  of  an  idea  whidi 
early  dawned  in  her  mind,  of  establishing 
a  school,  "  which  should  be  so  moderate 
in  its  expenses,  as  to  be  open*  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  to  teach- 
ers who  might  be  mainly  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions."  In  a  letter  she  says, 
''  0  !  how  immensely  important  is  this 
great  work,  of  preparing  the  daughters  of 
the  land  to  be  gopd  mothers !  If  they 
are  prepared  for  this  situation,  they  will 
have  the  most  important  preparation  Uiat 
they  can  have  for  any  other ;  they  can 
soon  and  easily  become  good  teachers, 
and.  at  all  events,  good  members  of  socie- 
ty.'' The  difiBculties  and  discouragements 
likely  to  beset  such  an  enterprise,  were 
none  of  them  spared  her.  Hesitating 
friends,  jealous  or  sneering  foes,  honest 
doubters,  and  lukewarm  helpers  there 
were,  in  plenty.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tried  to  b^n  any  thing,  however  useful, 
that  requiml  the  consent  and  contribution 
of  many  minds  and  purses,  need  be  assur- 
ed that  her  path  was  no  primrose  one ;  but 
she  had  the  spirit  that  could,  like  the  good 
clergyman  described  by  Vinet,  reidy  to 
the  severest  animadversions, — "  Et  me$ 
pauvres  ?  "  I  may  be  all  you  insinuate, 
hut— my  object  ?  And  in  the  end  she 
triumphed,  as  such  advocates  must  They 
bring  with  them  the  fire,  before  which  ice, 
and  harder  things,  melt  Money  came, 
and  oo-operation  and  aid  of  all  needed 
kinds ;  a  great  building  was  erected,  in  a 
confiision  of  tongues,  that  makes  one  think 
of  BabeL  so  many  were  the  doubts  and 
fears  and  varieties  of  opinion  that  hinder- 
ed it  for  a  while ;  and  teachers  were  found, 
who  were  willing  to  serve  for  the  smallest 
kind  of  earthly  consideration,  and  Miss 
Lyon  laid  her  head  on  the  hard  pillow  of 
the  principalship,  with  a  glorious  feeling 
of  success,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  en- 
counter all  that  the  position  was  sure  to 
bring  upon  her-^a  rare  example  of  female 
energy,  wisdom,  love  and  devotion,  the 
memory  of  which  will  be  always  green 
and  fragrant  in  New  England. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
boarding-school,  was  the  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  household  labor  of  the  in- 
stitution was  performed  by  the  pupils. 
This  it  was  that  at  first  occasioned  such 
infinite  discussion  and  cavil.    Young  la- 
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dies  do  honsework !    Shocldng !    Shock- 
ing eTen  to  those  young  ladies  whose  mo- 
thers were  doing  the  yery  same  thing  daily ; 
nay  more,  to  those  who.  behind  the  scenes, 
and  always  with  an  anxioos  protest  in  be- 
biUf  of  their  gentility,  were  themseWes 
obliged  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
kitchen  affairs,  as  well  as  with  the  lighter 
labors  of  the  upper  chambers.    It  is  cu- 
rious that  in  our  counti^,  where  so  much 
of  the  ordinary  domestic  labor  is,  in  one 
way  and  another,  performed  by  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  there  should  be  so  much 
false  pride  and  mean  concealment  about 
it,  but  so  it  is ;  and  this  item  of  the  plan 
for  the  new  seminair, — an  indispensable 
one  for  a  school  which  was  intended  to  be 
all  but  a  dianty-6chool,^-came  near  ren- 
dering the  whole  scheme  abortive.    The 
feeling  of  equality,  though  so  anxiously 
dierished,  and  so  prevalent  in  our  com- 
munity, is  yet  not  deep  and  sincere  enough 
to  rid  women  of  the  fear,  that  by  perform- 
ing such  labors  as  princesses  of  old  did 
not  disdain,  they  may  lose  caste,  and  be 
considered  as  inferiors  by  the  least  valu- 
able of  their  acquaintances.*    This  part  of 
Miss  Lyon's  plan  seemed  original,  yet  it 
was  only  m  in  this  country.    In  all  the 
eonyents, — t.  e.,  institutions  having   for 
their  object  the  religious  retirement  and 
education  of  women,  the  inmates  have 
shared  among  themselves  the  domestic  la- 
bor.    In  the  Beguinages,  whose  members 
are  ladies  of  noble  and  even  royal  blood, 
the  whole  round  of  household  duty  is  per- 
formed by  themselves  in  turn ;  thus  avoid- 
ing the  introduction  of  inimical  or  discor- 
duki  elements,  dishonesty,  or  ignorance. 
The  very  idea  of  a  perfectly  organized  re- 
ligious community,  such  as  Miss  Lyon  de- 
signed, almost  demands  this  arrangement, 
fioir  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  insisting 
on.      And  she  saw  this,  and  persisted, 
mudi  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution 
and  its  pupils.    Madame  de  Maintcnon  in- 
troduced the  requisition  into  the  school  at 
St  Cyr,  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars ;  she 
considered  it  a  necessary  part  of  a  young 
woman's  education,  and,  queen  as  she  was, 
personally  taught  and  assisted  in  such 
labors.     '*  We  must  teach  them  all  sorts 
of  things."  she  said ;  "  put  them  to  hard 
work  to  make  them  healthy,  strong,  and 
intelligent.    Their  instruction  in  the  class- 
es must  be  the  first  object,  but  beyond 
that,  let  them  work."    "  At  certain  times," 
says  the  historian  of  St.  Cyr,  "  as  reward, 
as  exercise,  or  for  the  regulating  of  the 
bouse,  they  allowed  a  whole  class,  or  di- 


vision of  a  class,  to  scrub,  wash,  dean  the 
infirmary ;  arrange  the  closets,  the  refec- 
tory, and  the  sacristy ;  sweep  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom — and  all  this  was  per- 
formed m  silence."  "  Employ  them,"  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  ^*  without  scruple ; 
all  that  you  can  make  them  do  at  St  Cyr 
will  be  but  trifling,  compared  with  what 
thev  must  do  in  after  life.  Make  them 
thnfly  and  industrious.  By  all  means  hin- 
der them  from  being  proud  and  squeam- 
ish; let  them  eat  anv  thing;  let  them 
have  hard  beds  and  chairs  ;  do  not  allow 
them  to  stoop,  or  to  go  to  the  fire  to  warm 
themselves,  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; let  them  wait  upon  One  another, 
sweep,  and  make  beds, — all  this  will  make 
them  strong,  adroit  and  humble.  But  do 
not  neglect  them,  or  make  them  work 
through  a  spirit  of  penury.  They  must 
serve  the  house,  but  they  are  also  to  be 
served.  Spare  nothing  for  their  souls  or 
their  bodies."  St  Cyr  was  filled  with 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  of  army 
officers. 

Horrible.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  think 
so,  Kitty.  Old  bachelor!  Yes — and 
I  mean  to  be  one,  until  there  are  some 
young  ladies  educated  after  some  such 
plan  as  this.  If  I  want  a  doll  I  can  bur 
one — ^a  beautiful  waxen  image,  with  pink 
cheeks,  a  mouth  always  showing  a  set 
smile,  and  eyes  that  will  open  and  shut  by 
the  pulling  of  a  string.  I  can  dress  such  a 
thing  in  velvet  and  lace,  and  put  diamonds 
upon  her  little  useless  hands,  and  feathers 
on  her  empty  head.  But  will  she  talk  to 
me,  feed  my  soul  with  sweet,  womanly 
thoughts,  kiss  away  the  frown-wrinkles 
from  my  forehead,  and  charm  down  the 
angry  or  disappointed  passions  that  the 
turmoil  of  life  is  apt  to  bring  into  men's 
minds  ?  What  can  she  do  for  me  when  I 
am  sick  and  cross,  or  poor  and  afflicted, 
and  thrown  upon  home  resources?  To 
smile  and  look  pretty  is  not  enough.  It 
is  part  of  a  woman's  duty,  I  own,  as  sflks 
and  ribbons  are  a  part  of  her  dress.  I 
would  not  divest  her  of  feminine  graces 
any  more  than  I  would  wrap  her  in  per- 
petual linsey-woolsey. 

Here  was  the  fault  in  Miss  Lyon  and 
her  system.  She  herself  felt  no  interest 
in  dress  or  fine  manners;  her  impulses 
were  towards  great  things,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  little  ones,  which  her  own  early 
circumstances  had  taught  her  to  disparage. 
Utility,  immediate  and  obvious^  was  her 
aim.  She  had  not  that  wider  view  which 
takes  in  the  whole  nature,  and  seeks  t# 


*  YeCf  we  know  one  young  Iftdy  in  FUlb  ATonne,  who  giree  orden  to  the  Benrftnt,  on  oertfln  dtji^  to 
htm  to  vlatton,  on  the  ground  that  she  to  making  cak6  t 
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glorify  God  by  cultiTatinff  eyery  power 
and  grace  he  has  bestowed.  But  what  a 
soul  she  had !  What  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice,— what  singleness  of  eye, — what  a 
heayenward  aspect !  '^  Do  not  think  of 
filthy  lucre  and  immortal  minds  together," 
she  would  say ;  "  Teach,  as  Christ  taught^ 
to  do  good.  Dollars  and  cents  can  never 
pay  the  faithful  minister  nor  the  faithfiil 
teacher."  This  was  no  afiectation,  or 
word-virtue.  Her  generous  soul  felt  it 
all.  Her  "own  money,  hard-earned  as  it 
was,  had  no  whit  of  preciousncss  in  her 
eyes,  save  as  an  instrument  of  doing  good, 
and  when  dbe  had  educated  a  young  girl 
as  a  teacher,  her  next  thought  was  of  an 
oatfit  that  would  enable  the  debutante  to 
go  forth  creditably,  to  educate  others  in 
her  turn,  for  she  had  no  Louis  XIV.  to 
dower  her  youthful  graduates. 

The  darling  olyect  of  this  noble  crea- 
ture's life,  Kitty,  was  that  terrible  thing, 
a  boarding-school.  For  this  she  liv^ 
and  labored,  suffered,  prayed,  and  died — 
died  in  the  midst  of  such  love,  honor, 
gratitude  and  reverence  from  her  pu- 
pils, that  we  can  almost  fancy  her  borne 
to  heaven  on  these  feelings,  as  in  a  lumi- 
nous cloud,  or  like  St  Catherine,  by  a  choir 
of  white-robed  angels.  Plain  and  homely 
In  body,  and  tasteless  in  outward  guise, 
yet  pure  and  glorious  within,  and  with  a 
soul  that  would  have  become  an  empress  \ 
was  she  one  of  your  female  Herods,  Kitty, 
a  victimizer  of  young  hearts  1 

ff  there  are  some  good,  there  are  a 
groat  many  had  ones,  Tes,  indeed;  I 
concede  so  much.  There  are---hard,  sor- 
did, mean,  selfish  people,  who  dare  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  tender,  helpless  daugh- 
ters, without  a  thought  beyond  the  stipend 
which  is  to  reward  their  treachery, — at 
least  we  must  believe  there  are  such,  we 
hear  it  so  often.  Yet  even  such,  you  must 
remember,  are  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  vciy  self-interest  which  is  their  snare, 
to  a  certain  amount  of  kindness,  for  they 
would  soon  sit  alone  else.  This  counay  has 


no  female  Squeerses,  nor  any  nook  that 
could  hide  such  monsters  and  tiieir  mon- 
strous doings.  There  may  be  starvxngs  and 
snubbings  and  neglect,  but  it  must  Im  on  a 
very  moderate  scale  among  us.  American 
parents  do  not  err  on  the  severe  side.  Their 
greatest  cruelty  to  their  children  lies  in 
Qie  most  absurd  and  ruinous  indulgence, 
an  indulgence  that  can  end  only  in  folly 
and  weakness.  The  most  sordid  teachers 
are  those  who,  knowing  this  our  nation^ 
foible,  cater  to  it  most  unblushingly.  So 
I  think  you  can  hardly  make  out  your 
case  against  the  whole  army  of  boarding- 
schools  and  their  proprietors.  The  ^owl 
undertake  the  office  from,  good  motivefL 
the  bad  are  induced  to  perform  it  as  well 
as  they  can,  from  bad  motives ;  now  how 
can  the  scholars  be  much  abused  ? 

After  aJL  vfhat  do  I  really  think? 
Why  I  think  that  there  are  as  many  per- 
sons who  have  a  natural  bias  towards  the 
act  of  teaching,  as  those  who  by  nature 
are  poets  or  painters.  People  of  educa- 
tidn,  who'have  occasion  to  do  something 
for  their  own  support,  are  led  by  a  spon- 
taneous impulse  to  the  use  of  their  best 
power,  and  to  the  attempt  to  communicate 
to  others  that  which  they  themselves  feel 
to  be  the  best  earthly  acquisition.  The 
profession  is  as  legitimate  a  one,  and  has 
as  good  a  right  to  share  in  the  emolument 
and  the  respect  of  the  community,  as  Law, 
Physic,  or  Divinity ;  and,  as  the  vrorld  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  this  will*be  the  gene- 
ral feeling.  And  when  that  time  comes, 
Kitty,  even  foolish  little  girls  will  be  no 
more  apt  to  speak  ill  of  all  teachers  than  of 
all  clergymen  or  all  physicians ;  will  no  more 
suspect  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-school 
of  treating  her  pupils  unkindly,  than  the 
demnnan  of  preaching  ruinous  doctrines 
to  ms  people,  or  the  doctor  of  slipping 
poison  mto  lus  patients'  doses.  There 
used  to  be  a  story  that  the  Jews  would 
steal  little  Christian  children,  and  eat 
them ;  but  I  don't  think  it  was  true,  do 
you? 
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NUBUER  I. 


A  BROKER  in  meteorological  phenome- 
na at  Labaca,  Texas,  might  have  tele- 
graphed his  correspondent  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  August^  1846^  after  this 


fashion :— Rain  steady,  but  still  fUlmg, 
and  terra  firma  any  thing  but  firm.  De- 
spite the  weather,  however,  the  order  came 
to  march,  and  camp  Irwin — ^which  for 
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dajs  and  weeks  had  presented  a  series  of 
dsBolTing  Tiews — was  abmptly  dissolved 
lor  ever.  Thus  hr  campaigning  had  been 
'^as  easy  as  rolUng  off  a  log."  From 
Alton  to  Labaca  was  yexy  plain  sailing 
80 &r  as  we  volunteers  were  concerned: 
theneeforth  was  to  be  the  *^  tne  of  war." 
The  incidents  connected  with  uie  passage 
down  the  Mississippi  and  the  transit  across 
the  Qulf^  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place 
in  these  recollections;  but  as  the  future 
was  to  unfold  novelty  of  scene  and  variety 
of  circamstance,  our  pens  were  put  in  re- 
quisition with  our  le^  The  ten  compa- 
nies of  a  regiment  derive  their  patronymics 
from  the  alphabet,  and  are  known  as  "A." 
"  B."  "  C."  Ac.  and  as  we  of  "  Company  I." 
may  be  regaraed  as  the  optics  of  the  com- 
mand, it  may  be  presumed  that  whatever 
occurred  must  have  passed  under  our  ob- 
servation, and,  therefore,  our  qualifications 
as  historians  ought  not  to  be  questioned. 
At  an  early  hour  wc  began  our  march 
upon  San  Antonio.  The  rain  had  been 
filling  in  merciless  torrents  for  weeks,  and 
the  lu-ge  portion  of  a  flat  and  barren  prai- 
rie, was  covered  with  water  to  an  average 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  mo- 
notony of  an  unbroken  level  was  relieved 
at  intervals,  by  what  are  called  "  hog- 
wallow  prairies."  These  are  formations 
of  pitfalls  and  elevations,  hollows  and 
hillocks  of  every  variety,  which  succeed 
each  other  like  cups  and  saucers  turned 
topsy-turvy.  A  transition  over  such  a 
region,  on  foot,  horseback  or  wheels,  is 
mainly  suggestive  of  reflections  touching 
the  ups  and  downs  through  life,  and  adven- 
tures by  flood  and  field,  and  recalls  the  lines 
in  Don  Juan,  slightly  modified, 

**  How  man  fklls  and  rises, 
Texas  bof-wallows  place  beyond  diagnlsea^ 

These  groups  of  irregular  elevations  and 
depressions,  with  so  much  of  the  country 
submerged,  present  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  map  of  a  State,  after  having  been  sub- 
,|ected  to  that  felicitous  operation  in  polit- 
ical surgery,  known  as  Gerrymandering. 
The  soil  appears  to  be  of  indifferent  qual- 
ity, and  must  be  comparatively  valueless, 
if  liable  to  these  inundations  once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  vegetation 
principally  consists  of  a  stunted  growth 
•f  live-oak,  richly  canopied  and  curtained 
Vith  the  luxuriant  moss  of  the  morass. 
This  timber  is  probably  unfit  for  any  use 
in  naval  constructions,  being  small,  crook- 
ed, and  brittle,  but  is  doubUess  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  those  inexhaustible  and  invalu- 
able live-oak  forests,  which  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence touching  annexation,  during  Mr.  Van 
Bnren's  adnuni^tration. 


Tictoria^  is  a  village  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants^  who  are  huddled  together 
somewhat  pronuscuousty,  in  small,  rudely 
constructed  dwellings,  many  of  whi^ 
seem  to  have  "  passed  into  a  decline."  It 
was  originally  a  Mexican  settlement,  but 
the  transforming  process  has  been  so  com- 
plete, that  but  few  of  its  paternal  linea- 
ments are  remainine. 

The  celebrated  oattle  ground  of  the 
chivahic  but  unfortunate  Fannin,  is  about 
four  days  journey  from  Labaca.  It  is 
marked  by  a  natural  monument  of  three 
live-oaks,  which,  however,  must  be  spe- 
cially pointed  out  by  the  ^ide,  or  the 
traveller  has  nothing  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  treading  one  of  the  few  hallowed 
spots  in  Texas.  Here,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1836,  Colonel  Fannin  with  a  force 
of  less  than  four  hundred  men,  was  at- 
tacked by  one  thousand  Mexicans,  com- 
manded by  a  treacherous  foreign  merce- 
nary, and  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflict,  was  compelled  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  By  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  which  history 
records,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
infamously  violated  by  the  Mexican  com- 
mander— a  miscreant  of  an  Italian — ^and 
all  except  six  of  that  eallaut  band  were 
deliberately  put  to  deaSi  at  Goliad^  upon 
the  principle,  perhaps,  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics. 

About  ten  miles  hence,  a  solitary  farm- 
house in  1846  stood  by  the  wayside,  just 
opposite  the  town  in  which  the  terrible 
tragedy,  just  referred  to,  was  enacted. 
Goliad — the  scene  of  so  much  perfidy  and 
so  much  heroism — is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  San  Antonio  River,  and  exhibited  fi*om 
the  other  side  only  a  few  irregular  brick 
or  stone  structures,  apparantly  crumbling 
into  ruin.  Tradition  makes  it  a  place  of 
much  former  splendor  and  renown,  but  one 
now  finds  it  hard  to  believe,  that  with- 
in its  shattered  and  dilapidated  walls, 
once  thought  and  smoked,  danced,  dreamea 
and  sinned,  fifteen  thousand  of  the  mixed 
descendants  of  Cortez  and  Montezuma. 
There  is  an  old  church  or  Spanish  mission 
in  the  neighborhood,  erected  by  the  Jesu- 
its for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, — 
which,  with  an  increase  of  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  may  yet  become  in  reality, 
tributary  to  the  cause  of  education,  mo- 
rality, and  a  pure  Christianity. 

The  prospect  improves  as  we  advance 
westward.  We  enter  upon  a  purer  atmos- 
phere, the  land  rises,  its  surface  becomes 
more  varied  and  broken  ;  and  though  the 
soil  is  neither  rich  nor  productive,  the  views 
are  strikingly  picturesque.  The  level  plain, 
the  swelling  hill,  and  the  sunken  valley, 
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with  now  and  then  a  quiet  little  stream, 
dear  as  crystal  and  dowing  over  snow- 
white  gravel,  which  ever  and  anon  greet 
the  eye,  form  a  succession  of  natural  land- 
scapes of  rare  an^  unrivalled  beauty.  A 
spire  in  the  distance — a  moss-grown  ruin, 
and  a  waterfall,  would  prei>cnt  a  combina- 
tion of  loveliness,  on  which  the  eye  of  a 
painter  or  the  lover  of  nature  might  linger 
with  unmixed  pleasure.  But  these  are 
matters  foreign  to  the  matter-of-fact  busi- 
ness of  a  campaign,  and  to  the  cogitations 
of  a  ploughman  turned  patriot. 

For  two  or  three  days  occasional  ranchos 
had  indicated  an  approach  to  civilizatioiL 
or  the  settlements,  and  on  the  morning  oi 
August  24th,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
long  looked  for  San  Antonio.  As  the  per- 
manent camp  could  not  be  selected  before 
consultation  with  €}eneral  Wool,  our  tents 
were  temporarily  pitched  near  the  "  Mis- 
sion Concepcion,"  m  the  vicinity  of  a  de- 
tachment of  regular  dragoons.  Our  first 
stride  towards  Chihuahua,  has  been  ac- 
complished in  less  than  a  fortnight,  one 
day's  experience  of  which,  will  iUustrate 
the  process  of  initiation  through  which  the 
volunteer  enters  upon  the  paw  to  glory. 

The  prauie  partakes  of  but  few  of  the 
characteristics  which  had  been  anticipated. 
Instead  of  boundless  plains  covered  with 
carpets  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  enam- 
elled with  flowers  of  various  and  gorgeous 
colors,  over  which  the  wild  horse  may  be 
seen  careering  in  his  untamed  strength, 
and  herds  of  deer  bounding  in  their  native 
grace  and  beauty  (see  writers  on  Texas 
passim)^  there  is  before  you,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  but  barrenness,  stretching 
away  in  the  distance  until  the  eye  aches 
with  vacancy.  Down  oome  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  scorching  and  scathing  every  thing 
on  which  they  fall.  All  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  seem  gasping  for  a  moment's 
respite  from  heat,  or  for  one  priceless  drop 
of  moisture ;  but  there  is  no  grateful  shade, 
no  passing  cloud — ^no  bubbling  fountain, 
visible  over  the  wide  waste  of  that  aria 
plain.  The  atmosphere  seems  on  fire,  and 
even  in  its  rare  intervals  of  motion,  when 
a  current  of  air  strikes  the  cheek,  it  is 
like  burning  lava.  Yet,  on  we  go,  taking 
no  heed  of  toil,  or  heat,  or  distance.  That 
we  advance  is  hardly  known  by  any  change 
of  scene,  though  sometimes  the  phantom 
of  a  hfeless  shrub  rises  along  our  path. 
Clouds — ^few  and  far  between — soar  above 
us,  fl^'  away,  or  evaporate  into  nothings; 
the  air  is  roused  for  a  moment  from  its 
stagnation,  but  the  stifling  solitude,  the 
vast  vacuity  of  the  desert,  the  suspension 
as  it  were  of  vitality,  cling  to  you  with  an 
oppressive  reality  tliat  is  almost  withering. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  native  ot  the  animal 
kingdom — ^noxious  as  is  the  vegetable, 
meagre  and  worthless — life  would  seem  ' 
extinct ;  but  the  fly  alone,  as  if  feeding 
&t  the  grudge  of  some  ancient  hate  and 
long  deferred  vengeance,  heeds  not  the 
scorching  vapor  and  fiunished  earth,  but 
preys  with  active  unceasing  vigor,  upon 
the  wasted  energies  of  our  toil-worn  beasts. 
What  cares  he  for  water,  when  he  may 
gorge  himself  on  blood  ?  Still  the  column 
drags  its  slow  length  alon^  cheered  by  the 
ever  hopeful  presence  of  its  leader,  who, 
mounted  on  his  white  charger,  leads  the 
way,  or  moves  to  and  fro  along  the  line 
wiUi  words  of  encouragement  for  all. — 
The  fire  of  his  eagle  eye  was  quenched  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Buena  Vista,  where, 
with  so  many  others,  he  who  had  ever 
borne  himself  as  a  gallant  soldier  and 
Christian  gentleman,  sealed  his  devotion 
to  his  country's  honor  with  his  blood. 
And  those  who  served  with  him  on  that 
campaign,  will  pardon  and  appreciate  this 
passing  but  imperfect  tribute  to  the  noble 
heart  and  heroic  virtues  of  John  J.  Har< 
din. 

Wearied  almost  to  exhaustion^  panting 
and  gasping  under  the  rarefied  air — a  halt 
to  droop,  if  not  to  die,  seems  inevitable ; 
when  a  tree  is  revealed  in  the  distance,  a 
cloud  is  wafted  into  bein^,  and  before  the 
change  is  completely  realized,  dark  masses 
are  piled  up  and  lowering  all  around  the 
horizon.  The  sun  is  hidden,  the  air  cools — 
lightning  dances  in  the  distance,  and  flash 
auer  flash  keeps  time  to  the  music  of  elec- 
tric artillery.  Drop  by  drop  the  rain  falls 
at  first  ana  disappears  beneath  the  gap- 
ing ana  famished  earth.  Anon  it  quickens, 
and  soon  the  entire  firmament  appears 
converted  into  a  fountain ',  every  sunbeam 
has  become  a  cataract,  and  torrents  follow 
fast  and  follow  faster,  until  the  scorched 
plain  is  transformed  into  a  hissing  lake. 
The  rivulet,  whose  proximity  has  ^n  ap- 
parent for  some  time,  in  the  quickened  vege- 
tation along  its  baoj^s,  and  which  within 
a  few  moments  one  of  our  famished  beasts 
might  almost  have  drunk  dry,  is  swollen 
into  a  river,  rolling  on  with  a  constantly 
accelerating  impulse,  and  of  sufficient  vol- 
ume and  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
an  army.  The  day's  march  is  done. 
Slowly  the  stragglers  come  in  from  th» 
rear,  and  preparations  are  made  for  a  bi- 
vouac. A  few  tents  are  pitched  on  the 
soft  and  slippery  earth.  The  soil,  satu- 
rated with  water,  yields  at  every  step,  so 
that  one  position  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  danger  of  being  mired  in  another. 
Such  a  night  is,  perhaps,  as  disagreeable 
as  any  part  of  a  soldiers  troubles.    Worn 
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down  bj  the  exertions  of  a  long  day's 
march,  parched  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun;  buried  ankle  deep  in  mad,  except 
where  the  long  rank  grass  wares  its  wet 
drapery  around  you ;  to  raise  a  fire  on.  the 
damp  ground,  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  the 
green  and  hissing  wood,  and  to  find  a  spot 
where  the  water  does  not  ooze  fix>m  beneath 
yoo^  as  from  a  wet  sponge  in  the  grasp  of  an 
Irisn  washerowman;  are  assaults  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  upon  a  yolunteer's 
philosophy,  and  degrees  of  misery  of  which 
our  pampered  legislators,  and  pigeon-hole, 
red-ti^  and  soft-cushion  statesmen,  who 
annex  empires  and  wage  wars,  with  no 
knowledge  of  either,  have  but  yery  im- 
perfect conceptions. 

If  Texas  may  bo  judged  by  the  speci- 
men between  San  Antonio  and  Labaca,  its 
principal  feature  must  be  its  grazing  ter- 
ritory, which  probably  includes  two  thirds 
of  i&  area.  Cotton  may  be  grown  in  the 
yalleys  of  many  of  its  shallow  streams. 
but  the  yariableness  of  the  seasons,  ana 
the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  crops, 
will  not  justifjr  the  farmer,  who  is  already 
well  located,  m  disposing  of  improyements 
at  a  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  producing 
more  at  less  cost.  Many  a  man  it  is  said 
has  been  seduced  by  the  promise  of  the 
qtring,  and  the  golden  prospect  then  pre- 
sented, to  part  with  lus  old  homestead, 
seyer  for  eyer  the  most  sacred  associations, 
and  turn  oyer  the  grayes  of  his  fathers 
to  the  keeping  of  strangers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remoying  hither,  wno  has  found 
on  his  arriyal,  that  the  desolating  drought 
has  blighted  the  hopes  predicated  on  the 
yemal  bloom ;  and  while  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  folly  of  his  course,  finds  his  sole 
consolation  in  the  &ct,  that  if  he  sayes  one 
crop  out  of  two  or  three,  he  is  doing  quite 
as  well  as  his  neighbors.  If  the  farmer 
trusts  his  seed  to  the  high  grounds,  the 
crop  is  endangered  by  the  parching  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  total  absence  of  rain 
for  months ;  if  he  plants  in  the  low  grounds, 
the  chances  are  equal  that  ruin  will  come 
from  floods  and  freshets.  He  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  between  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis 
— ^to  be  drowned  by  the  one  or  burned  by 
&e  other.  lie  has  no  surety  in  either 
position,  and  the  maturity  of  the  crop  de- 
pends upon  accident  rather  than  upon  in- 
dustry. But  in  these  r^ons,  there  is  one 
bary^  that  neyer  fails,  that  owes  its  suc- 
cess neither  to  deluge  nor  to  drought; 
its  products  are  not  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place,  nor  ouoted  on  the  exchange: 
it  is  the  hanrest  of  bilious  feyer.  Where 
the  lands  are  rich  and  fertile,  and,  per  se, 
worthy  of  cultiyation,  there  sickness  ana 


disease  flourish  with  rampant  yigor ;  and 
where  people  can  liye  unmolested  by  these 
unwelcome  attendants,  the  soil  will  scarce- 
ly repay  the  labor  of  cultiyation.  It 
may  oe  true  that  Texas  has  the  purest 
air,  and  finest  land  on  the  continent — ^but 
they  appear  to  repel  each  other,  like  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  magnet. 

There  is  another  point  in  relation  to  the 
habitable  portion  of  Texas,  so  peculiar  in 
itself,  and  so  important  eyen  now  to  the 
emigrant  in  all  its  bearings,  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  special  attention.  It  is  the  fact 
80  forcibly  presented  by  Mr.  Senator  Ben- 
ton in  his  celebrated  speech  at  Boonrille, 
in  1844  that  to  almost  eyery  acre  of  land 
here,  tnere  are  innumerable  claimants 
under  innumerable  titles.  There  is  an 
original  Spanish  grant,  then  a  Mexican 
grant,  then  a  Texan  grant  or  "head- 
right,''  and  the  latter  transferred  perhaps 
so  often  that  the  actual  fee  simple  is  in- 
yolyed  in  a  labyrinth,  the  clew  to  which 
can  only  be  found  in  the  tortuous  track  of 
winding  wickedness,  which  Justice  so  often 
adopts  as  the  only  ayenue  to  her  temple. 
If  Uie  current  reports  be  true,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Texas  lands  has  secured  to  him- 
self a  lasting  lien  upon  litigation,  a  legacy 
of  lawsuits  m  reyersion  for  eyer,  and  in- 
yolying  the  combined  obliquity  of  the  ciril 
and  common  law.  If  the  titles  of  the 
numerous  claimants  to  the  best  parts  of 
Texas,  could  be  actually  spread  out  on 
the  country,  they  would  enyelope  the  soil 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion ;  and  some  en- 
thusiastic geologist^  eager  for  noyelties  and 
discoyeries,  stumbhng  upon  the  exhibition, 
would  imagine  that  he  had  added  a  few 
centuries  to  the  age  of  the  world  in  find- 
ing a  new  formation,  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly designate  as  the  titu]ar-a(^ua-igneous- 
bi-transition-reyolutionary  scnes.  What- 
eyer  lands  here,  not  now  covered  by  this 
multiplicity  of  claims,  may  be  considered 
as  a  legitimate  and  acknowledged  range 
for  the  Comanches;  since  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  holders  of  "  floats  "  and 
"  head-rights,"  which  may  be  located  at 
will  on  lands  not  taken  up,  would  invoke 
the  expense,  delay,  and  harassing  anxieties 
of  litigation,  and  risk  the  totd  loss  of 
their  investments,  when  other  lands  of 
even  inferior  value  could  be  secured  in- 
volving no  questions  of  title. 

In  every  view  in  which  Texas  may  be 
considered,  with  reference  to  fertility  of 
soil,  geniality  of  climate,  freedom  from  . 
disease,  regularity  of  crops,  validity  of  land 
titles,  facilities  for  transportation,  convem- 
ence  and  safety  of  harbors,  and  proximity 
to  markets,  it  is  probably  equal  to  but  few 
of  the  States  and  superior  to  none.    These 
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Acts  ezpUun  the  ^preat  secret^  why  the 
people  with  a  unanimity  unparalleled  on 
any  other  subject,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  behests  of  their  political  leader  who 
carries  the  ballot-box  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  joyfully  relinquished  their  sove- 
reignity) and  voted  for  annexation.  None 
knew  so  well  as  th^ — for  their  know- 
ledge was  experience — that  the  country 
was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  and  resources  of  an  independ- 
ent power,  and  was  utterly  exhausted  by 
a  tnvial  contest  with  an  imbecile  foe.  Its 
actions  for  years  had  been  but  the  convul- 
sions of  expirine  ener^,  and  when  it  was 
Tylerized  into  the  Umon,  it  was  in  its  last 
paroxysm.  The  people  of  Texas  imagined 
that  annexation  would  heal  all  their  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  gold  to  be  introduced 
by  two  inevitable  if  not  immediate  conse- 
quences— a  war  with  Mexico  and  with 
tne  Comanches — would  infuse  its  own 
warmth  and  vigor  into  the  torpid  and 
prostrate  corpse  of  the  body  politic 

Life  has  its  varieties  even  m  San  Anto- 
nio. The  fandango  of  last  night  is  followed 
by  the  funeral  of  this  morning; — thus 
sorrow  treads  on  the  heels  of  joy,  and 
checkers  with  black  and  white^  the  uni- 
versal  picture  of  human  life. 

"  Fandango  "  is  the  term  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries for  a  *•  lively  Spanish  dance,"  but 
is  here  applied  to  nocturnal  gatherings  for 
dances,  "lively"  enough,  certainly,  but 
possessing  very  few  of  the  qualities  of  the 
"poetry  of  motion."  The  women  who 
attend  these  assemblies  are  seen,  with 
their  rebozos  drawn  closely  over  the  face, 
serving  for  bonnets,  which  they  never 
wear,  wending  their  way  early  in  the 
evening,  by  the  light  of  their  own  cxgar- 
retaSj  and  pufBng  most  industriously,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  These  are  of 
a  class  not  definable,  as  in  Mexican  female 
society  here,  there  appeared  to  be  little  dis- 
tinction between  vice  and  virtue,  and  the 
chaste  matron  or  maiden  (if  there  be  such), 
and  the  leprous  prostitute,  seemed  to  be  on 
terms  of  social  equality.  The  young  girl 
not  yet  indoctrinated  in  the  ways  of  vice, 
finds  ready  instructors  at  these  gatherings, 
where  she  soon  loses  the  modesty  of  feel- 
ing and  purity  of  heart,  innate  in  the  sex, 
and  by  degrees  fidls  at  last  into  that  pit 
from  whidi  there  is  no  recovery.  Fan- 
dangoes, as  conducted  here,  are  mere 
schools  of  corruption  and  immorality  for 
the  destruction  of  the  younger  attendants, 
soul  and  body ;  in  which  the  alphabet  of 
vice  and  the  rudiments  of  prostitution  are 
acquired  with  fatal  facility.  Yet  there  is 
positively  nothing  more  attractive  in  them, 
than  the  discordant  tones  produced  by  the 


untutored  hand  of  a  village  blacksmith, 
upon 'fibres  of  untanned  catgut.  The 
males  were  drawn  entirely  from  the  Ame- 
ricans; the  few  Mexicans  who  were  prowl- 
ing round  the  outside  of  the  building, 
seemed  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  or 
a  regret  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters 
to  hopeless  pollution  and  degradation.  In 
the  dance,  the  females  are  ranged  in  a  right 
line  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  males 
opposite  their  respective  partners ;  then  to 
the  sounds  of  imearthly  music,  they  pro- 
ceed to  go  through  with  the  most  labonous 
antics  and  gyrations;  motions  fore  and 
ail  and  up  and  down,  vulgar  if  not  volup- 
tuous ;  and  havine  succeeded  in  working 
themselves  up  to  uie  proper  point  of  pei^- 
spiration — thereby  generating  a  species  of 
perfumery  less  delicious  than  the  ^'  gales 
of  Araby" — the  dance  ceases,  and  each 
man  conducts  his  partner  to  a  refreshment 
table,  where  he  purchases  a  dime's  worth 
of  cake  or  tortillas^  which  she  receives  in 
her  handkerchief  or  hands,  and  proceeds 
to  deposit  under  a  bench,  or  with  a 
friend,  for  safe  keeping,  so  that  it  may  not 
encumber  her  performances  in  the  next 
dance.  This  pile  accumulates  durine  the 
evening,  if  she  is  tolerable  good-looKinc, 
to  a  mass  large  enough  to  feed  a  snuul 
family  of  Mexicans,  until  the  next  fan- 
dango. The  dance  is  thus  considered  a 
business  transaction,  conducted  on  the 
cash  system. 

Tortillas  constitute  the  ordinary  Mexican 
bread.  They  are  of  com,  and  as  thin  as 
pancakes,  which  in  appearance  (only^  they 
resemble.  The  grain  is  first  soaked  in  ley, 
until  it  becomes  soil  and  loses  the  outer 
covering;  it  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
in  water,  and  made  ready  for  the  mill. 
This  consists  of  a  flat  stone,  the  upper  sur- 
face slightly  concave,  and  a  cylindrical 
crusher  of  the  same  material.  A  woman 
places  the  com  thus  prepared  beside  her, 
and  with  the  stones  before  her,  she  crushes 
about  a  handful  at  a  time,  when  it  becomes 
pulpy  and  soft.  It  is  then  turned  into  a 
trough,  and  after  a  little  additional  mani- 
pulation, is  ready  fbr  the  oven.  Apropos 
of  this  operation,  one  of  our  countrymen 
was  in  a  sort  of  cake  shop  belonging  to  a 
native,  where  the  woman  was  making 
pies.  There  being  no  chairs,  he  was  about 
to  make  use  of  the  bed  as  a  substitute, 
when  the  woman,  under  an  unaccountable 
excitement,  earnestly  begeod  him  to  desist 
As  her  language  was  wholly  unintelligible, 
she  was  compeUed  at  last  to  reveal  the  cause 
of  her  imeasiness  and  oj)position,  by  ex- 
hibiting a  layer  of  pies  which  she  had  snug- 
ly stowed  away  between  the  sheets,  pre- 
paratory to  transferring  them  to  th6  oven. 
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Hie  cracked  bell  of  the  old  church  rang 
OQt  early  the  mommg  following  the  fim- 
dango,  a  cry  of  distress,  m  broken  accents, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  a  straggling  pro- 
cession moved  from  the  western  entrance, 
which  proved  to  be  a  funeral  The  priest, 
preceded  by  three  boys— one  bearing  the 
cross,  the  others  swinging  their  censors — 
was  in  advance  of  the  body^  garnished  in 
faded  robes,  and  chanting  m  a  sing-sone 
tone,  in  company  with  another,  the  rituiu 
of  the  dea4-  A  few  uncovered  men  and 
noisy  boys  followed :  the  affair  presenting 
none  of  the  solemnitv  to  which  we  are 
aocostomed  in  the  perrormance  of  the  last 
duty  to  departed  friends.  The  coffin  was 
uncovered,  and  exposed  the  corpse  of  an 
aged  female,  of  a  haggard  and  emaciated 
appearance.  She  was  clothed  in  an  or- 
chnary  calico  dress,  as  unlike  a  corpse 
as  possible,  while  a  man  bearing  the  top 
of  the  coffin,  trotted  along  heedlessly  b^ 
side  it. 

While  the  troops  were  ^  nuu>king  time" 
at  San  Antonio,  the  town  was  usually  be- 
sieged on  Sunday  by  the  military  from 
Camp  Crockett,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
rambles,  generally  droi^)ed  into  the  Roman 
diurch.  during  a  few  minutes  of  the  ser- 
vice, llie  building  is  without  a  floor,  and 
was  originally  without  seats;  but  the 
vicinity  of  Protestantism  has  recently 
partially  supplied  the  latter  deficiency,  a 
few  rough  benches  having  been  constructed 
near  the  altar.  The  audience,  save  those 
belongingto  the  army,  was  mostly  females. 
These  were  squatted  on  their  hams  on  the 
ground,  and  appeared  humble  and  atten- 
tive listeners  to  the  harangue  of  the  priest 
His  address  was  in  Spanish,  and  delivered 
in  the  monotonous,  sing-song  tones  of  his 
profession. 

The  building  is  of  stone  or  adohe^  and  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  architecture  common 
to  Uie  "missions"  in  the  vicinity,  though 
of  more  limited  capacity.  Its  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  but  the  material  is  soft, 
and  in  many  places  crumbling  away. 
Over  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance, 
there  is  a  small  niche,  occupied  by  a  very 
comical  statue  of  his  holiness  the  succes- 
sor of  Saint  Peter  in  general.  He  has  lost 
the  fraction  of  one  arm  below  the  elbow, 
and  a  portion  of  his  nose ;  his  robes  are 
rent  in  many  places,  and  other  fractures 
are  visible  about  his  person.  There  is  no 
sadness,  however,  amid  so  much  dilapida- 
tion; and  the  figure  reminds  one  of  a 
down,  drawing  down  the  usual  thunders 
of  applause  from  the  juveniles,  in  the  vei^ 
&cetious  act  of  placing  his  thumb  on  his 
Dose^  and  extending  his  fingers,  while  he 
pantomimes  "you  can't  come  it," 


The  city  of  San  Antonio  de  Bezar 
differs  from  all  other  towns  in  the  United 
States,  unless  possibly  Texas  may  possess 
its  parallel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  are  of  one  story,  built  of 
stone  or  mna,  or  of  a  combination  of  mud 
and  wood.  To  construct  those  of  the 
latter  class,  long  poles  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  as  close  as  their  crookedness  will 
permit  and  the  intervals  are  then  filled 
up  with  clay.  The  sur&ce  of  the  interior 
is  smothly  plastered,  and  looks  passably 
well,  but  the  exterior  has  the  appearance 
of  a  pig-pen  rather  than  the  abode  of  man. 
The  roofs  are  thatched,  and  afford  but 
miserable  protection  from  the  weather. 
The  stone  and  adobe  (unbumed  brick) 
buildings,  are  generally  plastered  and 
whitewashed  on  the  outside,  and  of  course 
present  a  more  comfortable  aspect  than 
the  others.  The  side  walls  rise  hisher 
than  the  lower  line  of  the  roofs — whic^ 
are  almost  flat — forming  a  kind  of  parapet 
with  openings  at  r^ular  intervals  for  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  roofs  incline 
only  in  one  direction ;  they  are  formed  by 
heavy  rafters  laid  a  few  inches  apart,  upon 
which  boards,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, are  firmly  nailed,  the  jointe  being 
immediately  above  the  rafters.  The  whole 
then  receives  a  covering  of  cement,  and 
perhaps  a  foot  or  two  of  clay.  Wooden 
gutters  pass  through  the  holes  left  in  the 
parapet  walls,  and  project  several  feet 
mto  the  street,  so  that  at  a  short  distance 
the  houses  present  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortification,  bristling  with  artil- 
lery. With  few  exceptions,  they  have  no 
floors  other  than  the  ground,  lliis,  when 
dry,  forms  a  hard  surface ;  but  in  many 
houses  they  have  worn  away  so  much  as 
to  bring  the  level  below  that  of  the  streets, 
which  are  thus  drained  into  the  houses. 
All  of  the  buildings  of  Mexican  origin  are 
without  windows,  and,  while  they  look 
veiT  like  prisons,  are  indeed  litUe  better. 

On  the  whole,  this  place,  though  nearly 
as  old  as  Philadelphia — it. was  settled 
about  1685 — presente  to  the  stranger  only 
ideas  of  abject  poverty  and  wretehedness. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  stagnant  char- 
acter of  the  people,  their  imbecile  govern- 
ment, or  the  tyranny  of  their  religion ;  the 
fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  native 
Mexicans  are  in  an  extremity  of  degrada- 
tion, rarely  reached  even  by  the  semi- 
civilized.  Instead  of  having  advanced 
vrith  the  world,  they  actually  appear  to 
be  less  civilized  and  enlightened  than 
were  the  Aztecs  when  they  fell  before  the 
power  of  Cortez.  They  seem  to  be  sub^ 
ject  to  some  mysterious  influence  which 
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-faangs  like  an  incabus  upon  ihem,  pandy  z- 
lag  their  physical  and  stultifying  their 
intellectual  energies.  They  liye,  nobody 
knows  how,  transmitting  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  mere  cumberers  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  doubted — whatever 
may  be  our  hopes — whether  the  galvan- 
izing power  of  our  own  republic  will  ever 
be  able  to  infuse  into  them  &ny  thin^  of 
life  or  activity.  Like  the  aborigmea, 
whose  blood  they  so  largely  share,  they 
appear  to  be  fast  dwindling  into  mere 
WTCcks,  monuments  of  greatness  that  has 
passed  away  for  ever. 

The  Inspector  Qeneral  arrived  on  the 
31st  of  August,  and  commenced  his  duties 
at  once^  by  mustermg  and  inspecting  the 
troops.  His  presence  created  no  little  ex- 
citement among  those  of  the  regulars  who 
had  recently  had  nothing  to  do  with  razors, 
and  had  cut  the  acquaintance  of  the  barber. 
Even  the  few  who  presented  no  £sau  de- 
Telopment,  save  a  graceful  tuft  pendent 
from  the  salient  point  of  the  chin,  trembled 
with  anxiety,  lest  that  little  might  be 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions.  All  save  the 
volunteers,  (lucky  fellows,  who  regulate 
themselves !)  who  in  any  degree  swerved 
from  the  form  and  dimensions,  so  accu- 
rately and  perspicuously  described,  as  I 
find  it  to  be,  in  the  Army  Regulations, 
above  a  line  [straight  curved,  broken  or 
di^ointed,  the  book  says  not],  drawn  from 
•'  the  lower  tip  of  the  ear  "  to  "  the  curve  . 
of  the  mouth,"  were  in  great  trepidation. 
They  had  very  reasonable  doubts  as  to 
the  reading,  and  very  unwholesome  fears 
as  to  the  construction.  The  article  is 
almost  as  unmeaning  as  '*'  the  resolutions 
of  ^98,"  and  must  certainly  have  originated 
with  a  Virginian.  If  the  line  had  to  be 
drawn  "/o  the  numth,^^  it  might  be  under- 
stood ;  but  to  have  it  to  what  any  military 
anatomist  may  be  pleased  to  consider  the 
'•^curve^^  of  that  beautiful  and  essential 
facial  appendage,  is  rather  too  general  for  a 
strict  constructionist.  The  "  curve  of  the 
mouth,"  moreover,  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  not  discussed  as  any  one  of 
the  conic  sections,  nor  does  it  figure  among 
lines  of  the  transcendental  order.  It  is 
neither  algebraic  nor  logarithmic,  and  its 
properties  appear  to  have  been  investigated 
only  in  relation  to  military  whiskers.  The 
scarcely  fledged  subaltern,  in  the  chrysalis 
state  from  adolescence  to  manhood,  sighs 
as  he  thinks  the  silky  down  upon  his  upper 
lip,  which  he  has  reared  with  so  many 
delicate  attentions,  must  be  nii^)ed  by  the 
early  frost  of  a  general  order.  The  offen- 
der more  daring  perhaps,  but  not  more 
confident,  who  in  adhering  to  the  ^^  regu- 
lation whisker,"  hopes  to  force  through  a 


contraband  moustadie,  shndders  as  the 
crisis  arrives  which  must  expose  the  enoi^ 
mity  to  the  Argus  of  the  Army.  WhUe 
the  hardened  and  reckless,  whose  grim 
visages  present  a  growth  untouched  by  the 
barW's  blade,  and  as  undefiled  as  Sam- 
son's when  it  fell  before  the  shears  of 
Delilah's  treacherous  confederate,  look 
with  philosophic  but  desperate  unconcern 
upon  the  alarm  of  others,  and  with  heroic 
firmness,  hold  themselves,  as  represented 
by  their  beards,  ready  for  the  guillotine. 

The  "Mission  Concepcion"  is  one  of 
the  numerous  structures  for  qiuui  religious 
purposes,  created  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to 
Bomanism.  They  are  all  now  deserted, 
and  abandoned  literally  "  to  the  moles  and 
the  bats,"  and  there  is  nothing  visible  in 
the  condition  of  Mexican  or  Indian,  to  in- 
dicate any  knowledge  or  an^  appreciation 
of  the  pure  doctrines  and  divine  morality 
ofthe  New  Testament  From  an  imperfect 
inscription  now  almost  obliterated,  on  the 
building — which  is  of  stone  and  of  stately 
appearance — it  seems  to  have  been  erected 
or  completed  in  the  year  1754.  But  UtUe 
is  left  of  the  interior  finish,  an^i  that  hardly 
visible,  as  the  building  was  so  darkened 
by  bats  and  so  offensive  that  entrance  was 
almost  impossible.  Near  this  place,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1835,  occurred  a 
brief,  but  hotly  contested  engagement^ 
between  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
Tcxans  under  Fannin  and  Bowie,  and 
three  hundred  Mexicans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  near 
one  hundre<r  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
small  piece  of  artillery. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  six  miles  below  San  Antonio,  stands 
the  "  Mission  of  San  Jose."  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  more  pretension  in  its  size  and  style 
of  architecture  than  the  other,  and  doubt- 
less retains  at  present  much  of  the  impos- 
ing appearance  designed  for  effect  on  the 
Indians.  The  front  is  of  elaborate  finish, 
th^  doorway  being  surrounded  with  six 
figures  in  alto  relievo^  and  other  richly 
sculptured  ornaments.  The  ground  forms 
the  only  floor,  except  at  the  altar,  where 
an  area  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  square 
is  covered  with  stone.  As  you  enter,  an 
apartment  at  the  right  displays  through 
a  grated  door,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  ap- 
parelled in  an  old,  faded  calico  gown ;  and 
as  well  calculated,  perhaps,  to  stifle  any 
sentiments  of  devotion,  and  substitute 
those  of  derision,  as  any  des^  that  could 
be  erected  in  a  temple  to  the  AJmiehty. 
There  are  small  chapels  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  aisle,  but  untenanted  even 
by  the  symbol  of  a  saint  in  sackcloth. 
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The  roof  is  formed  by  three  cloistered 
ftrdies,  resting  upon  massive  pillars,  and 
a  dome,  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
diamet^.  The  altar  still  preserves  its 
elaborate  workmanship,  but  the  rich  gild- 
ing is  seen  only  in  a  few  spots,  which  have 
eluded  the  corroding  touch  of  time.  Back 
of  the  main  building*  extends  a  long  wing, 
to  which  arched  porticoes  are  appended, 
which  an  old  negro,  sole  occupant,  and  not 
UBworthv  successor  of  the  Jesuits,  repre- 
sents as  haying  been  constructed  for,  and 
oocapied  as,  a  convent  By  the  aid  of 
steps  cut  into  a  log,  extending  from  the 
ground  to  a  stone  stairway,  the  visitor  is 
eoabled  to  ascend  to  the  tower.  He  there 
finds  two  cracked  bells,  bearing  date, 
"  Seville,  1782."  A  large  stone  cross, 
whidi  originally  rose  over  the  entrance, 
has  been  broken  ofij  and  its  fragments 
still  remain  on  the  roof.  Here,  too,  may 
be  best  seen  how  the  old  pile  is  crumbling 
into  ruix^  from  the  devastations  which 
time  and  neglect  have  already  wrought. 
There  is  a  broad  fissure  in  one  of  the 
arches,  which  must  be  constantly  widen- 
ing^ and  unless  speedily  arrested,  will  not 
bug  hence  bring  the  old  edifice  to  the 
groMond.  Peach-trees  are  springing  fit>m 
the  rooij  and  round  the  highest  point  of 
the  turret,  the  nopal^  or  prickly  pear,  is 
winding  its  branches,  and  yielding  a  most 
abunduit  growth  of  fruit. 

In  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
a  building,  so  venerable  and  classical  in 
appearance,  rising  as  it  were  from  the 
midst  of  a  vast  siuitude,  yet  in  the  vicinity 
of  hundreds  starving  for  the  bread  of  life, 
would  become  an  object  of  wide-spread 
interest,  and  might  perhaps  induce  some 
liberal  man  of  wealth  to  interpose  the 
^  almighty  dollar,"  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
its  downward  progress,  and  convert  it  not 
only  in  name  but  in  reality  to  the  uses  of^ 
a  pure  Christianity.  But  here  it  is  onl^ 
a  haunt  for  the  half-starved,  semi-civi- 
lixed,  mongrel  and  dissolute  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Aztecs,  whose 
stagnant  energies  would  permit  the  golden 
fruit  of  Hesperides,  to  remain  unplucked 
for  ever. 

We  were  soon  initiated  into  another 
phase  of  military  life,  that  of  a  court 
martial,  which  was  ordered  frt>m  the 
Arkansas  cavaixy,  on  two  Illinois  officers. 
O^onel  Yell  was  president,  and  Lieut 
Kingsbury  of  the  army,  judge  advocate 
of  the  court  The  most  striking  member 
of  the  bod^  was  Captain  Albert  Pike,  a 
man  of  origmal  genius  and  varied  powers, 
already  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  law- 
yer, and  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity, 
to  weave  with  his  civic  wreath,  tiie  laurels 


of  the  soldier.  He  is  tall,  broad  chested, 
and  well  developed,  with  a  most  exuberant 
growth  of  dark  hair  about  his  face,  and  in 
his  military  costume,  certainly  looks  more 
like  a  corsair  than  a  poet  The  power  of 
genius,  however,  is  unmistakably  en* 
throned  upon  his  brow,  and  its  fire  flashes 
from  his  eye. 

The  Alamo  is  by  for  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio, 
though  rapidly  losing  the  romance  con- 
nect^ with  its  historical  recollections. 
It  is  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 
The  walls  on  the  north-eastern  side  are 
level  with  the  ground,  and  there  are 
broad  openings  on  the  otner  fronts,  which 
preserve  only  detached  portions  of  their 
original  dimensions.  /  The  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  the  remains  of  which  are  at  the 
northern  angle  of  the  work,  still  shows  the 
elaborately  cut  stone  which  formed  the 
facade,  and  indicates  no  ordinary  d^ree 
of  taste  and  skill.  The  doorway  is  arch- 
ed, supported  by  two  lofty  colunms.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  tradition  that  the  ce- 
ment of  the  walls  was  mixed  with  goats' 
milk,  by  which  some  peculiar  sanctity, 
if  not  strength,  was  given  to  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
tale  is  true,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Extending  from  the  western  side  of  the 
chapel  is  a  wing,  similar  to  that  at  the 
old  mission,  used  as  a  convent,  according 
to  some,  and  by  others,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  barrack  for  soldiers.  Gibbon 
observes  in  substance,  that  the  barbarian 
now  stables  his  steed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Cesars ;  and  within  this  consecrated  inclo- 
sure,  the  hammer  of  the  quarter-master 
now  rings  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  sacred 
retreats  of  the  Mexican  vestals  {Ti  are 
decorated  by  the  rude  presence  of  the 
erim  followers  of  Vulcan.    Sic  ira/iisU, 

Of  the  ditch  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
originally  surrounded  the  work,  all  signs 
have  so  completely  disappeared,  that  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  it 
ever  had  an  existence.  There  is  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  within  the  outline  of  the 
walls,  and  a  few  Mexican  hovels  on  one 
side,  which  seem  to  have  been  erected 
from  its  fallen  materials.  Every  thing 
around  it  is  stamped  with  gloom  and 
desolation.  The  solemn  chant,  the  lofty 
swell  of  the  organ,  the  prayer  which  daily 
rose  to  heaven,  have  vanished  for  ever  from 
the  church ;  the  glitter  of  the  soldier,  or  the 
veiled  faces  of  the  nuns,  will  be  seen  no 
more ;  and  the  fire  of  musketiy  and  the 
roar  of  artillery,  are  hushed,  until  a 
mightier  power  than  man  shall  cause 
these  dry  bones  again  to  revive,  and  re- 
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people  the  habitations  which  are  now- 
desolate.  Time  and  the  elements  will 
soon  complete  what  the  Mexican  army 
commenced,  and  this  spot,  which  is  worthy 
to  be  reverenced  as  a  second  ThermopylsB, 
will  present  bat  a  shattered  and  crumr 
bling  monument  to  the  immortal  memory 
of  its  defenders. 

On  the  23d  day  of  February,  1836  ♦ 
General  Santa  Anna  entered  San  Antomo 
de  Bexar,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  firing  a  gun.  The  small  garrison 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  under 
the  command  of  William  Barret  Travis, 
retired  as  he  advanced  to  the  Alamo,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  determined 
there  to  ofier  such  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tyrant,  as  their  energies  and 
resources  should  permit  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Ood  of  battles.  Flushed  with  the 
oonquestp  so  easily  effected,  of  the  town, 
the  Mexican  Commander  prepared  for  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  Alamo.  He 
ordered  breastworks-  to  be  thrown  up  on 
every  commanding  point,  and  artillery  to 
be  planted,  wherever  it  could  be  made 
most  effective.  One  battexy  was  com- 
pleted on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  by 
the  25th,  and  without  waiting  for  others, 
the  si^  was  at  once  commenced. 

It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  morning, 
devoted  to  a  dark  and  unholy  purpose. 
Exulting  in  the  work  of  death  upon  which 
he  is  entering,  Santa  Anna  crosses  the 
river  in  person,  and  establishes  his  head- 
quarters in  a  small  stone  building — ^yet 
standing — fit)m  which  he  may  the  more 
accurately  perceive  the  progress  of  his 
designs,  without  exposing  hunself  to  his 
enemies.  The  signal  is  given,  and  ere  the 
sun  has  risen  upon  those  hostile  hosts, 
the  roar  of  the  Mexican  battery  awakens 
the  echoes  far  and  wide,  and  rouses  from 
their  slumbers  the  yet  unconscious  inhab- 
itants. But  tiie  defenders  of  the  Alamo 
have  not,  for  a  single  moment,  lost  si^ht 
of  the  movements  of  their  wily  and  im- 
placable foes — they  watch  the  studied 
direction  of  every  gun;  they  see  the 
match  lighted,  they  listen  breathless,  as 
'  if  even  at  that  distance,  they  could  hear 
the  command  to  fire ;  and  when  the  walls 
of  the  citadel  tremble  under  the  shock  of 
the  iron  hail,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
parapet  are  whirled  aloft  by  the  sudden 
impulse;  they  send  back  a  shout  of 
defiance,  mingled  with  a  discharge  from 
their  own  guns,  as  distinctive,  if  not  as 
deafening,  as  the  thunder  of  their  assail- 
ants. Before  the  smoke  rolls  away,  and 
the  reverberations  are  lost  in  the  distance; 


while  the  shouts  of  the  besieged  stOl 
Imger  in  the  ears  of  the  besiegers,  the 
cannonade  is  renewed,  and  for  seven  hours, 
without  pause  or  relaxation,  fiercely  con- 
tinued upon  the  walls  of  the  Aiama 
But  these  walls  yield  no  more  than  the 
spirits  of  their  defenders.  The  fire  is 
steadily  returned ;  and  though  stones  are 
shivered  around  them,  there  are  stout 
hearts  and  willing  hands  ready  to  repair 
every  breach,  and  to  restore  frx>m  the  in- 
terior whatever  may  have  been  destroyed 
firom  without  Earth  is  thrown  up; 
every  crack  or  fissure  is  closed  as  fast  as 
created,  by  the  eager  efforts  of  those  who 
will  permit  no  evidence  of  success  to  cheer 
the  hopes  of  their  enemies.  The  sun  has 
almost  sunk  behind  the  western  plains, 
when  there  is  a  pause  in  the  work  or 
demolition.  The  firing  of  the  besiegers 
ceases  for  the  day,  with  the  Meiqcan  thirst 
for  blood  unsatiated:  not  a  single  drop 
has  been  shed  within  the  Alamo.  Many 
of  Santa  Anna's  own  men  have  bit  the 
dust  before  the  artillerists  ai)d  liflemen 
of  tne  fort ;  but  thus  &r  they  are  un- 
avenged. Darkness  falls  upon  besieger 
and  besieged.  The  former  raise  new 
intrenchments  to  prosecute  the  assault; 
the  latter  establish  a  dose  watch  for  the 
night,  and  endeavor  to  seek  that  repose 
which  shall  renew  their  vigor  for  the  con- 
test which  they  know  will  come  to-mor- 
row. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  dawns,  and 
reveals  to  the  occupants  of  the  fort,  the 
effect  of  the  midnigtit  labors  of  their  ene- 
mies, in  the  estabhshment  of  two  addi- 
tional batteries  within  the  Alameda  of 
the  Alamo.  The  bayonets  of  the  infantry 
which  have  crossed  the  river  during  the 
night,  glitter  in  the  morning  beams,  and 
the  plumes  of  the  cavalry  are  seen  waving 
on  the  eastern  hills,  to  intercept  the  ex- 
pected aid  fit>m  that  quarter.  The  con- 
test is  renewed  by  a  slight  Skirmish  be- 
tween a  small  party  of  Texans,  sent  in 
quest  of  wood  and  water,  and  a  Mexican 
detachment  under  General  Sesma:  but 
this  is  a  mere  overture  to  the  grand  per- 
formance of  the  day.  The  thunders  of 
the  heavy  ordnance,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Ampudia,  are  soon  roused  into 
action ;  volley  after  volley  is  poured  into 
the  fort,  and  answered  only,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  by  the  shouts  of  those 
within.  There  is  no  pause — ^no  cessation. 
Still  the  cannonade  goes  on ;  shells  fly 
hissing  through  the  air,  and  balls  bury 
themselves  within  the  ramparts ;  but  night 
again  comes  on^  and  the  Mexican  General 
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in  Tmin  looks  for  eridence  of  sucoess. 
Baffled,  but  not  discotmged,  he  adyanoes 
his  line  of  intrenchments,  and  prepares, 
with  the  morning  light,  to  resume  his 
bloody  task.  The  north  wind  sweeps 
oyer  the  prairies,  as  it  only  sweeps  in  Texas, 
a  stormy  luUaby  to  the  stormy  passions 
of  those  contending  hosts.  The  darkness 
is  broken  only  by  the  feeble  blaze  of  a 
few  huts, — fired  by  the  Texans,— which 
had  furnished  a  coyer  to  the  enemy. 
The  flames  curl  upwards  with  a  sickly 
^are,  and  their  fitful  flashes  throw  a 
hirid  light  for  a  moment  upon  the  slum- 
bering army,  and  expire.  The  reign  of 
darkn^  and  of  silence  is  restored. 

The  next  day  the  Mexicans  appear  in- 
■ctiye,  though  engf^ged  in  the  construction 
of  additional  batteries.  There  is  but  little 
firing  on  either  side.  Trayis  and  his  men, 
wi^  spirits  unsubdued,  and  with  energies 
weakened,  but  not  exhausted,  are  apply- 
ing Uieir  contracted  resources  to  the  pur- 
poses of  defence.  No  heart  falters;  no 
pulse  throbs  with  diminished  power ;  no 
nand  shrinks  from  the  labor  that  neces- 
sty  imposes.  All  is  confidence  and  de- 
termination ;  and  in  eyery.  breast  there  is 
firm  reliance  springing  from  the  holiness 
of  ih%  cause  and  the  certainty  of  its  final 
triumph. 

Sunday  follows ;  but  brings  no  rest  to 
those  whom  God  has  created  in  His  own 
image,  and  who  in  yiolation  of  His  com- 
mands, are  thus  yielding  to  their  erring 
and  unhallowed  passions.  Perhaps  with- 
in the  chapel  of  the  Alamo,  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  emblem  of  sufTering 
and  of  salyation,  which  surmounts  the 
dome,  heads  may  be  bowed  in  prayer  to 
the  God  of  battles  for  deliyerance  fix>m 
their  sanguinary  foe :  but  that  foe  takes 
DO  heed  of  Sabbaths.  Exdusiye  follow- 
ers, as  they  proclaim  thcmselyes,  of  the 
true  church,  they  doom  to  destruction 
the  yery  temple  they  haye  erected  for  its 
worship ;  and  kissing  the  cross  suspended 
from  their  necks,  ana  planted  before  eyery 
camp,  they  point  their  guns  upon  the  yery 
symbol  for  which  they  profess  such  un- 
bounded reyerence.  The  fire  of  the  Mex- 
ican artillery  keeps  company  with  the 
minutes  as  they  roll  on.  Morning,  mid- 
day, and  eyening  are  passed,  yet  tnere  is 
no  faltering  among  those  who  are  defend- 
ing the  Thermopylse  of  Texas  liberty. 
Another  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  yet 
another ;  still  the  indomitable  hearts  of 
Trayis  and  his  companions  quail  not  be- 
fore the  untiring  efforts  of  their  enemy. 
In  spite  of  that  enemy's  yindictiye  yigi- 
lanoe,  the  little  garrison  receiyes  from 


Gonzales  a  reinforcement  of  thirty-three 
men;  additional  yictims  for  the  funeral 
pyre,  soon  to  be  kindled  by  Santa  Anna, 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  as  a  human 
hecatomb  to  Mexican  yengeaoce. 

New  batteries  are  erected  by  the  be- 
siegers ;  from  eyery  point  around,  the 
missiles  of  destruction  concentrate  upon 
the  Alamo.  The  circles  grow  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  final  hour  must  soon 
come.  Proyisions  are  not  yet  exhausted, 
but  the  ammunition  cannot  last  many 
days  longer.    Water  has  long  been  sup- 

5 lied  solely  by  the  daring  efforts  of  a 
lexican  woman,  who,  through  showers 
of  grape  and  musketry,  has  threaded  the 
way  to  and  fro  between  the  riyer  and  the 
citadel,  while  her  own  blood  has  marked 
the  path.  She  bears  within  her  the 
stem  and  lofty  spirit  of  her  illustrious 
ancestor,  stretched  upon  the  racks  of 
GorteiL  and  it  is  not  the  fear  of  torture 
or  of  death,  that  can  swerye  her  from  her 
purpose. 

The  siege  has  contmued  for  ten  days. 
The  Mexican  General  has  receiyed  lai^ 
reinforcements,  and  his  army  now  num- 
bers thousands.  He  has  been  unceasing 
in  his  efforts  to  batter  down  the  walls, 
but  has  thus  far  failed.  The  triumph  is 
with  Trayis;  but  it  is  written  in  the 
heart  of  his  ruthless  foe  that  he  must  die, 
and  when  the  cannonade  is  suspended  on 
the  6th  of  March,  a  small  breach  has  been 
effected,  and  Santa  Anna  has  determin- 
ed, without  a  summons  to  surrender,  that 
the  hour  for  the  assault  has  arriyed.  D  ur- 
ing  ten  days  a  blood-red  flag  has  been 
streaming  from  the  spire  of  the  church  in 
San  Antonio,  proclaiming  that  no  quarter 
is  to  be  giyen  to  the  champions  of  the 
Alamo — that  blood  alone  will  appease  the 
fury  of  Mexican  malice.  When  the  sim 
again  goes  down,  the  flag  is  no  longer  seen, 
for  the  deed  of  which  it  was  the  sign  has 
been  accomplished. 

It  is  midnight.  Stars  ore  smiling  in 
the  firmament,  and  the  repose  of  paradise 
seems  hoyering  oyer  the  armed  hosts,  and 
hills,  and  plains  which  encircle  the  Alamo. 
The  calm  is  so  deep  and  solemn,  that  the 
an^l  of  death  seems  to  pause  before  the 
strife  and  cama^  which  are  to  follow.  A 
low  murmur  nses  upon  the  air,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  distmct. 
Lights  are  glancing  mysteriously  in  the 
distance^and  indicate  some  unusual  moye- 
ment  The  besieging  army  is  in  motion. 
There  is  no  adyanoe  by  columns:  the 
force  of  the  Mexicans  is  so  great  that  the 
fort  may  be  completely  surrounded,  leay- 
ing  interyals  only  for  the  fire  of  artillery. 
The  place  is  gircUed  by  a  deep  line  of  in- 
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fkntry,  and  these  are  hemmed  m  and 
encompassed  by  another  of  cavalry.  If 
the  first  falter  or  shrink,  they  must  be 
thrust  forward  to  the  assault  by  the 
sabres  and  lances  of  their  comrades. 
Suddenly  the  batteries  are  in  a  blaze,  and 
from  their  concentric  positions,  pour  forth 
radii  of  fire  from  the  circle  of  Santa  Anna's 
yengeance,  verging  to  a  single  centre. 
Amid  the  thunders  thus  created,  their 
own  shouts  hardly  less  terrible,  and  the 
martial  blasts  of  a  hundred  bugles,  the 
Mexicans  advance  to  the  Alamo.  A  sheet 
of  flame,  from  rifles  that  never  failed,  is 
the  answer  to  the  charge.  The  infantry 
recoil,  and  fall  back  upon  the  cavalry; 
their  ranks  broken  and  disordered  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  besieged.  The  shouts 
from  the  fort  are  mingled  with  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  plain, 
while  the  officers  are  endeavoring  to  reform 
their  scattered  masses.  They  return  to 
the  attack,  but  the  leaden  shower  which 
they  again  encounter,  fells  them  to  the 
earth  by  platoons.  Travis  shows  himself 
on  the  walls,  cheering  his  undaunted  fol- 
lowers. Around  him  are  Crockett,  Evans, 
and  Borham,  roused  to  a  last  struggle,  for 
they  know  their  doom  is  sealed.  In  quick 
succession  rifle  after  rifle  is  discharged, 
sending  hundreds  to  their  long  account 
The  Mexicans  are  again  repulsed;  they 
fall  back,  dismayed  and  disheartened  by 
the  dead  and  dying  around  them.  The 
battalion  of  Toluca — the  flower  of  Santa 
Anna's  army — is  reduced  from  four  hun- 
dred to  twenty-three.  Men  have  become 
for  a  moment  regardless  of  their  officers, 
and  are  almost  delirious  from  the  cries  of 
anguish  of  their  fallen  and  expiring  com- 
rades, yielding  to  influences  which  no  dis- 
cipline can  restrain,  and  no  efibrts  repress. 
But  the  breach  now  appears  practicable ; 
the  disjointed  forces,  by  the  aid  of  threats 
and  entreaties,  are  rallied,  and  once  more 
return  to  the  assault  The  fire  from  the 
Alamo  has  for  some  time  been  growing 
slower  and  slower.  Rifles  have  dropped 
from  many  a  vigorous  hand,  now  cold  in 
death,  while  others  cling  to  their  weapons 
even  m  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  Am- 
munition, too,  has  been  failing;  one  by 
one  the  muzzles  drop ;  and  ere  the  last 
rifle  is  loaded  and  discharged,  the  Mexi- 
cans have  gained  the  wall.  Fearfully 
conspicuous  in  that  awful  moment,  Travis 
receives  a  shot,  staggers  and  falls.  He 
dies  not  unavenged.  A  Mexican  officer 
rushes  upon  him,  and  is  about  to  plunge 
his  sabre  into  the  bosom  of  the  fidlen  man ; 
when  gathering  his  remaining  energies  for 
a  desperate  efibrt,  he  bathes  the  sword  to 

(To  be 


which  he  still  clings,  in  the  blood  of  his 
enemy,  and  they  die  together. 

In  the  mean  time,  Uie  conflict  has  be- 
come hand  to  hand,  and  has  been  raging 
hot  and  thick.  The  Mexicans  have  poured 
into  the  citadel  like  famished  wolves  fhri- 
ous  for  their  prey.  Each  man  struggles 
with  his  adversary,  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  dealing  the  death  stroke  with 
rifles,  sabres,  or  whatever  missiles  may  be 
withm  reacn.  The  Texans  are  almost 
buried  beneath  the  numbers  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  carnage  has  been  so  ter^ 
rible  that  the  slain  are  piled  up  in  heaps. 
Death  stares  each  survivor  in  the  face, 
yet  still  he  struggles  on.  Crockett  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  mel^e,  wherever 
the  blows  fell  hottest  and  fastest  He  has 
force  his  way  over  piles  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  enemies,  and  has  reached  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  Here  he  determines  to 
make  his  last  stand.  At  one  glance  of 
his  eye,  he  sees  that  the  fate  of  the  Alamo 
rests  upon  himself  alone,  and  that  that 
fate  nothing  can  avert.  Travis  has  fall^i ; 
Evans  is  no  more ;  Bowie  expires  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
a  Mexican  bayenet ;  Borham  falls  directly 
before  him,  and  he  finds  himself  the  only 
living  warrior  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three 'who  had  been  his  companions. 
Perhaps,  at  that  moment,  the  life-blood 
creeps  to  his  heart  by  a  natural  impulse ; 
but  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  The  despera- 
tion of  his  position  sends  it  back  with  the 
force  of  an  avalanche.  His  foes  glare  on 
him  with  the  fierceness  of  demons,  and 
assault  him  with  blows  from  muskets, 
lances,  and  sabres.  The  strength  of  a 
hundred  men  seems  concentrated  in  his 
single  arm,  as  he  deals  out  death  to  his 
pitiless  and  unsparing  assailants.  Their 
bodies  have  grown  into  a  rampart  before 
him.  Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke,  be- 
smeared with  blood,  and  roused  into 
frenzy,  he  stands  like  some  fabled  god 
of  antiquity,  laughing  to  scorn  the  malice, 
and  the  power,  and  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 
New  fire  flashes  from  his  eye,  and  new 
vigor  nerves  his  arm.  On  his  assailants 
rush,  but  it  is  upon  death,  certain  and  im- 
mediate. They  fall,  but  their  places  are 
still  supplied;  and  so  quickly,  the  dead 
seem  to  rise  up  before  him,  like  armed 
men  from  the  teeth  of  Cadmus.  At  length 
a  ball  from  an  unseen  rifle  pierces  him  in 
the  forehead;  he  falls  backward  to  the 
earth,  in  the  streams  of  gore  which  curdle 
around  him.  No  groan  escapes  his  lips : 
no  cry  of  agony  gratifies  the  implacable 
rancor  of  his  enemies :  he  dies, — and  the 
Alamo  has  fallen, 
oontfaoed.) 
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HAVING  enjoyed  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  exploring  the  ciuious 
mineral  treasure-bouse  near  Salzburg,  it 
is  natural  to  desire  tbat  others  should  be 
interested  in  the  same  scenes,  and  if  pos- 
sible drawn  into  a  region  which  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  pronounced  unequalled  by 
Switzerland  itself  for  romantic  views,  suh- 
lime  mountain-heights,  and  lakes  that 
Italy  might  envy.  Intelligent  travellers, 
who  have  tired  of  the  hackneyed  route  by 
railroad,  and  crossed  from  the  Danube  by 
way  of  Lintz  and  GonOnden  to  Salzburg, 
have  wanted  words  to  express  their  ad- 
miration of  scenery  continually  changing 
from  sublimity  to  loveliness — the  greenest 
and  best  tilled  fields,  the  most  picturesque 
little  lakes,  the  marble  crests  of  snow-clad 
Alps,  the  frowning  gloom  of  vast  forests, 
uniting  the  beauty  of  various  lands  in  one. 
That  our  enjoyment  of  these  less-visited 
German  beauties  is  not  exaggerated,  may 
be  considered  proved  by  the  preference 
shown  among  the  cultivated  Viennese  to 
Tschl  upon  this  route,  the,  regular  sum- 
mer resort,  not  only  of  nobles,  but  of 
sovereignty  itself.  At  the  time  at  which 
we  write,  the  salt-baths  are  filled,  or  the 
trout-streams  thronged,  or  the  summer 
theatre  crowded  by  the  nobles  of  Germany, 
and  princes  from  the  south  or  the  east, 
flodung  together  for  their  annual  holiday. 
Salzburg,  the  nearest  city  to  the  princi- 
pal salt-mines,  is  really  unequalled  for 
beauty  of  position  by  any  inland  town  in 
the  world.  A  romantic  castle,  once  be- 
longing to  the  archbishops,  and  built  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  towers  over  the  city — 
in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  which  an  arch- 
bishop sufiered  a  long  confinement  for 
b&ving  taken  to  himself  a  wife :  in  other 
apartments  many  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  remain  by  which  Protestants  were 
worried  out  of  life  not  very  long  ago.  A 
better  memorial  of  their  pious  lordships  is 
a  tunnel  cut  through  the  native  rock  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  long,  bearing  the 
bast  of  its  builder,  Archbishop  SigsmuncL 
with  the  inscription,  '*  The  rocks  tell  of 
thee ! "  I  was  still  more  interested  by  an 
^ordinary,  comfortable-looking  house,  the 
*^  birthplace  of  Mozart,  whose  bronze  statue 
by  Schwanthaler,  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Europe.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  ntaster  of  song  whose  memorials 
Salzburg  rejoices  to  treasure:  a  mean- 
looking  tomb  was  shown  in  one  of  the 
city  churches  as  that  of  the  great  Haydn, 
but  I  suspect  it  is  some  other  personage 
of  his  name,  as  the  composer  of  "The 


Creation^'  died  at  Vienna,  and  would 
hardly  have  remained  to  this  time  with 
so  poor  a  monument 

AH  the  walks  and  gardens  of  the  town 
are  arranged  so  as  to  display  the  magni- 
ficence of  surrounding  nature,  showing 
how  busy  the  hand  of  taste  has  been; 
while  ruder  art  has  carved  half  a  street 
of  dwellings  out  of  the  lime  rock,  erected 
two  imposing  castles  and  a  famous  old 
riding-school  of  solid  stone. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  fancy,  that  even  the 
humblest  citizens  through  this  section  of 
country  are  remarkable  for  kindness  and 
courtesy :  they  have  not  been  "  ridden  to 
death"  by  cockney  travellers — ^have  not 
come,  like  the  Parisian,  to  depend  upon 
the  stranger  for  their  principal  support — 
are  not,  like  the  Oriental  peasant,  driven 
to  beggary  in  order  to  meet  the  extortions 
of  an  insatiable  despotism.  Much  as  the 
republican  has  cause  to  detest  Austria, 
she  does  not  seem  so  hateful  at  home :  the 
people  are  remarkably  light-hearted  and 
joyous ;  upon  the  sur&ce  you  detect  none 
of  that  detestation  of  oppression,  that  sense 
of  degradation  under  a  grinding  yoke,  felt 
by  so  many  in  their  secret  hearts.  More 
pleasure-gardens,  more  crowded  dances, 
more  love  of  innocent  relaxation,  more 
earnestness  of  devotion,  more  through- 
going  honesty  are  hardly  to  be  found  any 
where, — in  proportion  of  course  to  the 
population. — than  through  the  district 
bearing  tne  inodorous  name  Salzkam- 
mergut. 

But,  we  must  hasten  to  Hallein,  the 
salt-village,  over  which  towers  the  salt 
mountain  Dumberg,  which  we  have  first 
to  walk  up  on  the  outside,  and  thei>  de- 
scend through  its  hollow  heart.  Fortu- 
nately again  for  a  lonely  traveller,  the 
church  had  availed  herself  of  the  constant 
necessity  of  ascending  this  lofty  hill,  and 
erected  what  she  calls  "  a  Calvary  "  along 
the  way,  and,  being  at  the  right  season 
when  the  Catholic  heart  of  Germany 
pours  itself  out  with  a  peculiar  and  re- 
fi^shing  enthusiasm,  fair  village-maidens, 
and  sometimes  tottering  village  sires  were 
my  companions  up  the  steep  road ;  and, 
everjr  little  while,  a  rude  shrine  stood  at 
my  side,  with  a  crucifixion  rudely  carved, 
and  some  scene  from  the  *^  Last  Suffering  " 
painted  beneath.  And  here,  this  unso- 
phisticated devotion  gave  free  vent  to  itself 
m  groans,  and  prayers,  and  sighs,  and 
tears,  then  passed  on  rerreshed  and  light- 
ened to  the  next  lowly  altar,  where  an- 
other  picture  carried  the  &iviour  still 
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bearer  to  his  cruciflxioii-agony.  And 
so  I  had  compaoy  enough,  and  of  those 
who,  though  differing  from  me  entirely  in 
opinion,  I  could  have  fellowship  with  at 
the  heart — not  questioning  their  smcerity, 
and  r^oicing,  as  I  did,  at  the  joy  whidi 
their  religion  evidently  gave  their  child- 
souls.  And  so  the  four  miles  were  soon 
finished^  and  I  was  in  the  office,  asking 
permission  to  inspect  subterranean  works 
which  were  six  centuries  old ;  and  though 
I  was  en  solitairey  and  my  visit  would 
require  just  as  many  attendants  and  nearly 
as  much  artificial  light  as  the  usual  quota 
of  twelve,  I  was  at  once  robed  in  a  miner's 
dress  of  white  duck,  my  right  hand  guarded 
by  a  thick  mitten,  and  my  head  protected 
by  a  well  wadded  cap  of  coarsest  frabric. 

The  first  process  was  to  walk  through 
a  long,  narrow,  dark,  cool  passage  way, 
eently  descending  for  three  tnousand  feet, 
mto  the  mountain's  heart.  As  the  work- 
men passed  me  on  their  way  to  dinner, 
we  had  to  make  the  best  of  our  poor  can- 
dle light  to  get  by  one  another  in  the  con- 
fined path,  and  each  said  ^*  laub,"  a  hasty 
contraction  for  the  Oerman  "with  your 
le^ve,  sir."  And  now  came  the  curiosity 
of  this  underground  journey.  The  gently 
sloping  path,  sustained  by  boards  and 
beams,  and  just  wide  and  high  enough  for 
one  beef-eating  Englishman  at  a  time, 
made  a  sudden  dip.  and  the  guide  threw 
himself  down  and  made  me  do  the  same ; 
sHpped  his  right  leg  over  a  smooth  wooden 
raiL  and  grasped  with  his  right  hand  a 
cable  supported  on  rollers ;  and  thus  we 
slid  down  as  fast  or  slow  as  we  pleased,  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  an  an- 
cle of  forty-one  d^rees.  It  was  not  very 
funny  to  see  your  only  dependence  in  hu- 
man shBipe  sinking  out  of  your  sight  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but,  I  found  the 
exercise  delicious,  and  would  recommend 
it  to  all  good  people  who  have  mines  to 
exhibit  or  sunken  caves  to  explore,  as  cer* 
tain  to  bestow  upon  them  an  unprecedent- 
ed popularity. 

This  was  succeeded  by  another  gallery- 
walk,  then  a  second  descending  shaft-- 
agun  a  nearly  horizontal  footpath,  follow- 
ed by  a  third  "coast"  downwards — and 
90  on,  the  longest  walk  being  the  first  of 
about  three  thousand  feet,  and  the  greatest 
descent  at  one  time  falling  short  of  two 
hundred  feet  In  no  part  was  the  air  un- 
pleasant ;  the  greater  coolness  was  com- 
pensated by  the  constant  exercise  and  the 
thick  miner's  dress.  Several  times  we 
came  upon  large  chambers,  which  showed 
with  no  brilliancy  as  our  poor  candles 
made  their  darkness  visible,  because  the 
saltspar  is  mixed  up  with  large  masses  of 


earth,  though  some  fine  crystals  are  shown 
at  a  little  museum,  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain.  After  this  suooession  of  similar 
passages  had  begun  to  be  monotonoos,  a 
number  of  Uttle  lights  began  to  spring  up 
all  around  me,  as  if  in  fairy  land ;  and  the 
guide  to  a  flat  boat,  which  an  invisible 
Uharon  set  in  motion  at  once  across  this 
lake  of  salt,  over  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Here  was  the  secret  of  secrets. 
A  chamber  is  excavated,  wooden  pipes 
are  led  to  it  and  from  it — the  first  of  which 
bring  the  fresh  water  from  mountain 
springs  which  gradually  impregnates  it-  ^ 
self  with  strong  brine ;  then  after  a  period 
of  months  the  Tower  pipes  are  opened,  and 
the  manufactured  little  ocean  runs  off  to 
some  place  where  wood  is  plenty — where 
I  had  already  seen  it  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  boiling  down  into  a  beautiful,  pearly 
white  article  for  commerce.  I  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  at  first,  and  I  find  other 
travellers  have  come  away  without  ascer- 
taining how  the  salt  was  procured,  by  not 
seeing  the  whole  process  going  on  at  once, 
and  from  supposmg  that  this  pond  was 
made  b^  nature,  and  had  no  special  con- 
cern with  the  government  manufacture. 
But  as  fast  as  this  lake  is  formed  and  the 
fresh  water  dissolving  the  salt  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  day,  another  is  pre- 
pared where  the  mineral  is  thought  to  be 
more  abundant ;  and,  onlv  the  worthless 
earth  is  seen  in  process  of  removal  in  little 
carts,  while  the  precious  salt  carries  itself 
out,  silently  and  away  from  observation, 
in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees.  The  great 
care  is  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in 
upon  the  workmen  and  crushing  them,  as 
has  been  the  case  repeatedly;  but  the 
most  surprismg  puzzle  to  an  uninitiated 
observer  is,  why,  in  the  process  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  this  water  does  not  run 
off  through  some  natural  outlet,  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  in  its  way.  These  ponds 
must  sometimes  lie  very  near  together, 
and  directly  above  one  another :  besides, 
as  their  roofs  are  entirely  flat,  frequently 
destitute  of  ai'tificial  support,  and  what 
rock  there  is  crumbles  to  the  touch,  we 
might  expect  these  wide  sheets  of  water 
would  sometimes  break  through.  Acci- 
dents, however,  are  rare,  though  there 
are  sometimes  forty  excavations  in  a  single|» 
mountain. 

How  parties  of  pleasure  feel  in  crossing 
over  this  deathlike  lake  at  such  a  fune- 
real pace,  with  not  a  sound  to  break  the 
oppressive  stillness,  and  rarely  a  single 
crystal  reflecting  the  feeble  twinkle  of  the 
illumination  for  which  you  have  paid,  I 
cannot  say — but,  to  a  lone  voyager  like 
myself  it  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  mo- 
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ments  of  life — darkness  seemed  to  rest 
like  a  tombstone  upon  me — none  but 
fearful  images  filled  my  visions — the  ro- 
pose  of  my  body  added  to  the  gloom  of 
my  mind— and  it  was  a  blessed  relief  when 
I  oould  use  my  o?m  limbs  on  what  seemed 
solid  earth  again. 

Still  other  slides  came,  one  at  an  angle 
of  fifty  degrees,  and  one,  the  longest  in  all 
the  works,  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet.  This  brought  me  as  far  down  as  the 
four  miles  of  winding  road  had  carried 
me  up;  but^  as  there  was  none  of  its 
sudden  changes  of  view,  no  wild  forest^ 
merry  mountain-stream,  knot  of  cherry- 
feoed  peasant-eirls,  laughter  of  happy 
childhood  to  ''<£eer  the  toil  and  cheer  the 
way,"  I  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  my- 
self out 

But,  now  came  a  new  yehide.  I  stood 
alone  in  the  yery  heart  of  this  mountain 
of  limestone,  gypsum  and  marl,  when  two 
wild  boys  mounted  me  between  them 
upon  a  wooden  horse,  on  a  rude  enough 
i^ooden  railway,  and,  in  a  moment,  my 
steeds  began  to  show  their  mettle,  and  I 
was  run  through  a  passage  of  a  mile  tun- 
nelled in  the  solid  stone:  once  only  the 
ragged  colts  paused  to  take  breath,  and  to 
let  me  admire  the  light  fix>m  the  mouth, 
ydiich  seemed  nothing  else  than  a  bright 
blue  star.  Very  soon  genuine  daylight 
came  to  our  relief;  and,  but  slightly 
wearied,  I  bounded  finom  the  cayem  mouth 
to  take  the  Eilwagen  on  its  return  to 
Salzburg. 


I  leamt  little  more  of  the  salt-trade  in 
Austria.  It  is  a  government  affair,  and 
six  thousand  men  are  said  to  be  employed, 
some  in  preparing  the  rock  crystal  for  the 
market,  some  in  boiling  or  evaporating 
the  sea  water,  and  more  in  connection 
with  mines  like  the  Dumberg.  The  men 
did  not  seem  very  healthy,  and  one  part 
of  the  process  must  often  cause  the  sacri- 
fice of  life.  At  Ebensee  I  found  them 
boiling  down  the  water  brought  from 
Hallein  in  thirty  miles  of  pipes,  and  I 
leamt  that  whenever  the  iron  vat  leaks,  a 
workman  is  obliged  to  wade  through  the 
boiling  liquid  to  the  injured  place  upon  a 
kind  of  stilts — if  his  feet  should  slip,  he 
would  certainly  boil  to  death,  and  it  not 
of  strong  lun^  he  is  likely  to  stifle — a 
horrible  fate  either  way.  For  more  than 
a  week  these  fires  are  continued  day  and 
ni^ht,  eating  sadly  into  the  forest,  the  salt 
bemg  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  crystallized, 
and  firesh  brine  poured  in.  Then  the 
fire  is  extinguished,  the  pan,  which  is  a 
foot  deep  and  sixty  round,  thoroughly  re- 
tinkereo,  the  calcareous  crust  which  ad- 
heres to  the  bottom  and  sides  broken  of^ 
and  poor  plates  replaced  by  new. 

So  much  for  the  great  Salt  Mine  of 
central  Europe,  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  its  Qovemment,  and  a  main  de^ 
pendence  for  a  prime  necessary  of  life  of 
Southern  Germany,  and  the  countries  to 
the  eastward  upon  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 


ANNEXATION, 


HOW  many  and  loud,  are  the  objurga- 
tions wmch  that  pattern  father  of  a 
fiunily,  Mr.  Bull,  visits  upon  the  maraud- 
ing propensities  of  his  disinherited  son, 
Jonathan  ?  "  The  graceless  urchin."  the 
old  gentleman  is  constantly  saying,  "  who 
has  already  grown  so  large  Uiat  his  feet  stick 
out  fiu*  beyond  his  trowsers,  is  as  greedy 
as  one  of  his  own  turkey-buzzards,  and  as 
sbtfp  and  unconscionable  as  one  of  his 
own  peddlers.  He  has,  during  the  v^ry 
short  time  that  he  has  lived,  cheated  tl^ 
poor  Indians  out  of  twenty  or  thirty 
States,  has  flogged  Mexico  into  the  relin- 

Suishiiient  of  half  a  dozen  more,  is  bullying 
pain  for  the  surrender  of  Cuba,  has  hood- 
winked Kamehameha  I.,  until  he  scarce- 
ly knows  whether  the  Sandwich  Islands 


are  his  own  or  not,  and  has  deliberately 
surveyed  Japan  with  a  view  to  some  fu- 
ture landing !  Was  there  ever  a  more  un- 
principled, msatiable,  rapacious,  gorman- 
dizing Filibuster  than  that  same  Jonathan, 
who  fancies  that  the  whole  world  was 
made  for  use,  and  his  use  too,  and  has  no 
more  scruple  about  laying  his  hands  upon 
any  part  of  it,  than  a  fox  has  in  satisfying 
his  hunger  in  a  hen-roost ! " 

Having  said  this.  Bull  rolls  up  his  eyes 
in  the  most  moral  manner,  heaves  a  lugu- 
brious sigh,  and  sits  down  to  read  the 
THmes,  which  contains  several  long  col- 
umns of  dispatches  from  India,  and  a  gen- 
eral account  of  the  troubles  in  the  colonies 
from  Australia  and  the  Gape,  to  the  most 
northern  iceberg  on  which  Gapt.  Maclure 
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has  recently  hoistqjl  the  '^  meteor^flae." 
He  is,  however,  considerably  consoled  by 
the  perusal,  and  especially  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  editor  on 'the  inappeasable 
ambition  of  republics,  and  their  eager  spirit 
of  self-aggrandizement.  These  encourage 
him  into  a  sound  appetite  for  his  rolls  and 
coCfee,  after  which  he  smilingly  turns  to 
Punchy  whose  jokes  upon  Yankee-doodle- 
dom  are  exceedingly  mirthful,  causing  John 
to  split  his  fat  sides  almost,  over  its  cun- 
ning exposures  of  American  hypocrisy, 
boastfulness,  negro-driving,  and  land-steal- 
ing. Meantime,  the  entertaining  volimies 
of  some  traveller  in  "  the  States  "  are  laid 
upon  his  table,  hot  from  the  press,  and 
brilliant  with  the  keenest  sarcasms  pro- 
voked by  our  vulgarity,  which  the  face- 
tious Cockney  (who,  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  read  aloud  what  he  had  written,  could 
not  pronounce  his  own  mother  tongue), 
shows  up  in  a  variety  of  the  most  amus- 
ing lights. 

Well,  touching  a  great  deal  of  this, 
which  gives  John  a  good  laugh,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  say ;  many  of  us  enioy  it 
quite  as  much  as  he  can,  and  for  better 
reasons ;  but  on  the  subject  of  Annexation, 
or  the  imputed  zeal  of  republics  to  grasp 
all  they  can  get,  we  mean  to  put  in 
an  apology,  using  the  word  in  its  ancient 
sense  of  a  denial  and  a  justification.  We 
mean  to  prove,  firstly,  that  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  nations  to  take  the  property 
of  their  neighbors  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  so  that  if  the  United  States  had 
been  guilty  of  it  they  would  have  been 
acting  only  in  a  line  of  decided  precedents. 
But  the  truth  is.  as  we  shall  prove  second- 
ly, that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  it  at 
all,  in  any  injurious  sense,  while  our  en- 
tire national  action  and  diplomacy  have 
been  more  liberal,  just,  candid,  and  forbear- 
ing than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Yes ; 
vou  facetious  and  vituperative  fiulls  I  we 
have  been  the  first  among  nations  to  set 
the  example  of  an  open,  generous,  equita- 
ble international  policy,  and  whatever  ad- 
vances modem  statesmen  may  have  made 
towards  the  substitution  of  highminded 
negotiation  for  overreaching  intrigue  and 
secret  diplomacy,  they  have  learned  from 
us  much  calumniated  republicans!  Of 
that,  however,  by  and  by. 

Many  of  the  foreign  tourists  and  editors, 
who  chatter  of  American  annexation,  real- 
ly seem  to  suppose  that  annexation  has 
never  before  been  heard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  "  Did  you  ever !"  they  ex- 
claim in  tones  of  ofiendcd  virtue,  hke  an  old 
lady,  who  has  iust  been  told  some  precious 
piece  of  scandal,  forgetting  in  the  excess 
of  her  indignation  and  surprise,  the  small 


indiscretions  of  her  own  youth.  '*  Did  yoa 
ever  ?  These  republicans  mast  be  actually 
insane  in  their  avidity  for  m(»«  land! 
Not  satisfied — the  cormorants ! — with  the 
immense  slice  of  the  western  continent 
they  now  possess,  they  warn  us  Europeans 
off  the  rest  of  it,  ana  are  consumed  with 
fiery  desires  for  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Like  the  republics  of  old — like  the  repub- 
lics of  Italy,  this  modem  r^ublic  gives 
token  of  the  characterise  weakness  of 
its  kind ;  it  must  live  by  conquest,  and, 
like  all  its  forerunners,  swell  until  it 
bursts." 

Oh !  Grapaud  and  Bull,  how  can  yon 
utter  such  nonsense?  Annexation  is  no 
new  thing,  nor  is  it  peculiarly  repub- 
lican !  "Eveij  page  of  history  is  fuH  of 
it,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  vagabond 
and  fugitive,  Gain,  who  built  a  city  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  which  was  not  his,  until  the 
latest  English  war  in  Burmah !  It  is  the 
one  subject,  indeed,  the  burden  of  human 
annals.  The  first  command  given  to 
Noah,  after  the  flood,  was  to  be  fmitful. 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth ;  or 
as  it  may  be  translated,  take  possession 
of  the  earth ;  and  ever  since,  that  divine 
injunction,  if  no  other,  has  been  faithfully 
and  incessantly  obeyed  by  his  descendants. 
Do  we  not  all  remember,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  magnificent  blessings  which  the 
Lord  promised  to  Abram,  was,  that  he 
should  begin  a  long  process  of  annexation, 
by  *^  g:etting  out  of  his  own  country,  and  his 
own  kindr^  and  his  father's  house,"  and 
settling  in  another  land?  What  was  the 
Exodus  of  the  Ghildren  of  Israel,  under 
Moses,  but  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
seizure  of  Ganaan,  which  was  no  sooner 
taken,  than  it  was  divided  by  lot  among 
the  nme  and  a  half  tribes,  the  other  two 
and  a  half  having  already  pocketed  their 
allowance  on  this  side  the  Jordan?  and 
what  the  whole  subsequent  career  of  the 
Hebrews  under  Joshua,  but  a  series  of 
skirmishes  with  their  amiable  neighbors, 
the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  the  Hivites, 
the  Jebusites,  &c,j  whose  country  they 
had  invaded,  annexing  "  all  the  land,  the 
hills,  the  south  country,  the  valley' and 
the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel  and 
the  valley  of  the  same;"  appropriating 
the  eatUe,  despoiling  the  cities,  smiting 
the  kings,  and  utterly  routing  and  rooting 
out  the  people,  so  that,  as  we  are  told, 
"  dot  any  one  was  left  to  breathe ! "  Nor 
was  this  wholesale  and  slaughterous  policy 
much  changed  under  the  Judges  aotd  the 
Kings,  in  spite  of  the  reverses  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  the  Philistines ;  for.  scarcely  had 
they  recovered  their  power  under  Saul  and 
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DATid,  befiyre  they  Btruck  out  agftin  to  the 
li^t  and  left,  burning  cities,  levying  bond- 
■oryice,  and  converting  every  body's  terri- 
toiy  to  their  own  use.  Jerusalem,  their 
great  city,  fell  a  prey  at  last  to  the  same 
^Hrit,  manifested  by  their  Roman  neigh- 
bors ;  yet  in  the  heels  of  this  overwhelmmg 
disaster,  the  last  vaticination  of  the  apostle 
of  Patmos,  as  his  prophetic  eyes  swept  down 
the  nebulous  tracks  of  time,  was.  that  good 
Christians  every  where  should  not  only 
be  ''priests  and  kings  unto  God,"  but 
<<mherit  all  things." 

The  fiu;t  is,  that  none  of  those  Orientals 
were  ever  over  particular  as  to  seizing  the 
territories  of  a  friend.  If  they  wanted 
what  he  possessed,  they  took  it,  and  gave 
him  a  drubbing  besides,  if  he  made  any 
outcry  about  the  process.  As  far  back  as 
we  can  penetrate  in  their  annals,  even  to 
thoee  remote  periods  when  the  twilight  of 
tradition  itself  mersos  in  the  primeval 
darkn^s ;  we  find  that  their  kmgs  and 
leaders  were  capital  adepts  in  the  annex- 
ing business,  carrying  it  on  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  and  quite  re^rdless  of  the  huge 
rivers  of  blood,  which  they  often  had  to 
wade  through,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  left  no  other  name  behind  them^for 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  than  that  ac- 
quired in  these  expeditions  of  butchery 
and  theft,  undertaken  with  the  laudable 
design  of  stripping  a  neighbor  of  his  pos- 
sessions. We  know  little  of  Sesostris  and 
Semiramis;  but  that  htUe  is  enough  to 
justify  Edmund  Burke,  in  setting  over 
against  the  conquests  of  the  former,  about 
one  million  of  lives,  and  against  those  of 
the  latter  about  three  millions.  All  ex- 
pired, he  exclaims,  in  quarrels  in  which 
the  sufferers  had  not  the  least  rational 
concern.  Old  Nebuchadnezzar,  too,  who 
flourished  in  Babylon,  according  to  the 
Bible,  what  a  thriving  fellow  he  was,  m 
this  line !  The  little  state  of  Judea  was 
scarcely  a  flea-bite  for  him ;  and  though 
he  despoiled  Egypt,  and  demolished  Tyre, 
he  was  quite  uncomfortable  until  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Media,  Persia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  India,  were  added  to  his 
already  considerable  fiirm.  But  what 
was  he,  after  all,  to  that  series  of  magni- 
ficent Persian  monarchs,  who  thought  no 
more  of  razing  hundred-gated  cities  to 
the  earth,  and  laying  hold  of  vast  empires, 
than  Barnum's  lazy  anaconda  does  of 
bolting  a  rabbit?  There  was  Cyrus,  a 
most  prosperous  gentleman,  as  the  good 
Xenophon  relates,  who  overran  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  his  promising 
son,  Cambyses,  who  took  Tyre,  Cyprus, 
Egypt)  Macedonia,  Thrace,  &c.,  and  his  son 
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again,  Xerxes,  ''a  chip  of  the  old  blodc," 
and  then  hia  descendants  onoe  morei 
Artaxerxes,  first,  second,  and  third,— all 
"chips  of  the  old  block," — what  unscm- 

S ulcus  ways  they  had  of  sacrificing  mil* 
ons  upon  millions  of  people  in  their  little 
territorial  disputes?  It  was  well,  indeed, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  put  a  stop  to 
these  ravages,  or  there  is  no  telling  to 
what  extent  they  might  have  earned 
their  sanguinary  sports, — perhaps  as  fiur 
as  Alexander  himself^  who  beginning  with 
a  small  strip  in  the  south  of  Europe,  an- 
nexed patch  after  patch,  until  he  became 
beyond  all  question  the  largest  landed  pro- 
pnetor  in  the  known  world.  A  bird  fiy- 
ing  for  several  days  together  in  a  straight 
line,  could  scarcely  have  passed  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  his 
dominions.  A  splendid  annexationist! 
truly,  was  the  great  Alexander  I 

He  was  not  a  whit  in  advance,  how- 
ever, of  a  famous  Tartar  captain,  who 
called  himself  (Genghis  Khai^  and  who 
achieved  prodigies  of  brutality  and  crime. 
In  advance  of  him?  No!  For  the 
magnitude  of  his  rapacity,  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  slaughters,  and  for  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  cruelty  which  attended  his 
marches,  he  was  as  superior  to  Alex- 
ander as  the  wild  tiger  is  to  the  domestic 
cat  Genghis,  we  all  remember,  ruled 
over  the  Mongols  of  Tartary,  and  signal- 
ized his  accession  to  power  by  putting 
seventy  chiefs  of  an  opposite  fiiction  into 
as  many  caldrons  of  boiling  water.  He 
next  seized  the  vast  dominions  of  Van^ 
Khan,  or  Prester  John  of  Austria;  afl^ 
which  he  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Hya  in 
China,  Tangan,  Turkay,  Turkistan,  Kara- 
zin,  Bukaria,  Persia,  and  a  part  of  India ; 
killing  upwards  of  fourteen  millions  of 
people  in  the  process,  and  annexing  eight- 
een hundred  leagues  of  territory  east  and 
west,  and  about  a  thousand  leagues  north 
and  south ;  and  when  he  had  died,  one  of 
his  sons  subdued  India,  and  another,  after 
crossing  the  Wolga,  laid  waste  to  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  while  a 
third  enlarged  the  patrimonial  possessions 
by  Syria,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

There  was  one  of  the  ancient  nations, 
more  modest  than  the  rest,  which  we  ou^t 
to  except  from  this  career  of  conquest  and 
spoliation ;  for  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence,  it  was  content  with  ite  own 
moderate  limits,  and  the  production  of 
Iliads.  Prometheus  Yinctuses^arthenons, 
and  Orations  de  Corona.  We  refer  to 
Greece,  which,  being  more  republicui  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  to  have  been, 
according  to  the  modem  theory,  mor» 
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omnivorous  than  the  rest  But  Greece 
was  poor-spirited  in  comparison.  She  had 
become  so  enamor^  with  her  own  glori- 
oos  skies  and  hills,  was  so  delighted  with 
her  own  fair  climate,  and  so  hotted  with 
a  certain  dreamy  notion  of  beauty  and 
self-perfection,  that,  like  a  woman  as  she 
was,  she  seldom  passed  beyond  her  own 
threshold.  Not  that  she  was  afraid  of 
fighting,  either,  as  certain  places  named 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon  bear  witness ; 
but  that  she  was  quite  destitute  of  that 
grandeur  of  soul  which  led  Belus^  Sesos- 
tris,  and  the  other  illustrious  individuals 
to  whom  we  have  referred,  to  cut  their 
wa3^  to  glory,  by  cutting  the  throats  of 
■0  many  of  their  fellow  humans. 

We  shall  have  to  dismiss  republican 
Greece,  then,  as  rather  an  untoward  case, 
and  turn  to  imperial  Rome.  Ahl  how 
her  records  blaze  with  examples  of  a 
thorough  spirit  of  annexation !  Suckled 
by  a  wolf  in  the  beginning,  Rome  never 
lost  her  original  vulpme  nature,  but  to  the 
day  of  her  dissolution,  went  prowling  about 
the  world,  wherever  there  was  a  sheep- 
fold  to  break  into,  or  an  innocent  lamb  to 
be  eaten.  Look  into  the  index  of  any 
popular  history  of  her  triumphs,  and  mark 
how  it  is  composed  of  one  unbroken  series 
of  annexations  I  Thus  it  reads :  b.  c.  283, 
the  Gauls  and  Etrurians  subdued;  b.c. 
278,  Sicily  conquered;  b.c.  266,  Rome 
mistress  of  all  Italy ;  b.  c.  264,  the  First 
Punic  War ;  b.  c.  231,  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
conquered;  b.c.  224,  the  Romans  first 
cross  the  Po ;  b.  c.  223,  colonies  of  Pla- 
oentia  and  Cremona  established ;  b.  c.  222, 
Insularia  (Milan)  and  Liguna  (€knoa) 
taken ;  b.  c.  283,  the  Second  Punic  War ; 
B.C.  212,  Syracuse  and  Sicily  conquered; 
b.  c.  210,  Scipio  takes  New  Carthage ;  b.  c. 
204^  Sdpio  carries  the  war  into  Africa; 
b.  c.  195,  war  made  upon  Spain ;  b.  c  188, 
Syria  reduced  to  a  Roman  province ;  b.  c. 
168,  Macedon  becomes  a  Roman  province; 
b.  c.  149,  Third  Punic  War,  and  conquest 
of  Corinth ;  b.  c.  146,  Greece  becomes  a 
Roman  province ;  b.  c.  135,  Spain  a  Roman 
province;  b.c  133,  Per^unus  a  Roman 
province ;  b.  c.  118,  Dalmatia  a*  Roman 
province;  b.c.  105,  Numidia  becomes  a 
Roman  province;  b.c  99,  Lusitania  be- 
comes a  Roman  province ;  b.  c  80,  Julius 
CsBsar's  first  campaign, — and  after  that 
the  reduction  of  the  world,  from  the  hot 
sands  of  the  desert  South  to  the  fogs  of 
Britain  in  the  North,  and  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  in  the  other 
direction.  The  vetti  vidi  vtci.  in  short, 
was  not  an  individual  saving,  out  a  uni- 
versal  Roman  maxim.      ^    ^' 

We  m^ht  refer,  too,  now  that  we  are 


on  the  train  of  historical  locomotion,  to 
those  extraordinary  migrations  of  the 
German  raoes^  who  seem  to  have  had  no 
other  object  m  life,  than  to  overrun  the 
territories  of  other^  and  who,  in  the  end. 
coming  on  like  whirling  sand-storms  of 
the  desert,  paid  Rome  in  her  own  coin ; 
or  to  those  exciting  episodes  of  the  Middle 
A^es,  when  myriads  of  pious  and  blood- 
thirsty Crusaders  flung  themselves  upon 
Asia,  with  an  entire  looseness,  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land ;  or  to  the  impartial  ferocity 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portugese  in  their  ex- 
cursions over  South  America ;  or  to  the 
entertaining  annals  of  treachery,  freeboot- 
ing,  and  assassination  by  which  the  nuuiy 
great  and  royal  houses  of  Europe  built  np 
their  power, — such  as  the  house  of  Bonr- 
bon,  which  gradually  enlarged  its  right  to 
a  few  acres,  to  a  nght  coextensive  wilh 
France — or  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  a  smmll 
German  dukedom  at  the  start,  but  now  a 
mighty  empire  in  whidi  a  dozen  kingdoms 
are  absorbed— or  to  the  house  of  Bona- 
parte, whkih  began  without  a  sous  to  bless 
its  stars  with^  but  whidi  speedily  enlarged 
its  phylactanes.  and  got  itself  warm  on 
nearly  all  the  Uirones  of  the  Continent ; 
or,  in  briefj  to  a  hundred  other  instances 
of  enormous  adventure  and  gigantic  brig^- 
andage.  But  the  truth  is.  that  this  kind 
of  thing  is  the  staple  ana  uniform  of  all 
annals. 

Rabelais,  in  his  fiunous  outline  of  con- 
quest, which  the  gallant  statesmen  of  Pich- 
ricole  presented  to  that  chivalric  monarch, 
though  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
national  Rob-Royism,  combining  its  own 
largeness  of  view  with  the  easy  effrontery 
of  the  swell-mob,  hardly  equids  veritable 
history.  "You  will  divide  your  army," 
said  the  Duke  of  Smalltrash,  the  fiarl 
of  Swashbuckler,  and  Captain  Durtaille, 
who  were  Pichricole's  advisers,  "  into  two 
parts.  One  shall  fall  upon  Grangouzier 
and  his  forces ;  and  the  other  shaU  draw 
towards  Onys,  Xaintoigne,  Angoumois, 
and  Gascony.  Then  miirch  to  Perigourt, 
MedoSj  and  Elanes,  taking  wherever  yon 
come,  without  resistance,  towns,  casUes, 
and  forts;  afterwards  to  Bayonne,  St. 
John  de  Luz,  to  Fuentarabia,  where  yon 
shall  seize  upon  all  the  ships,  and,  coast- 
ing along  Gidlicia  and  Portugal,  shall  pil- 
lage all  the  maritime  places  even  to 
Lisbon,  where  vou  shall  be  supplied  with 
all  necessaries  befitting  a  conqueror.  By 
Copsodie,  Spain  will  yield,  for  they  are 
but  a  race  of  boobies !  Then  are  you  to 
pass  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where 
you  shall  erect  two  pillars  more  stately 
than  those  of  Hercules,  to  the  perpetual 
memory  of  your  goodness,  and  the  narrow 
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entrmnoe  Uiere  shall  be  called  the  Pidirioo- 
linalSea.  Haying  pa;Eaed  the  Pichriooliiud 
Sea^  behold  Barbarossa  yields  him  your 
slave !  And  you  shall  conquer  the  king- 
doms of  TuniS)  of  Hippo,  Argia,  Bomine, 
Corone,  yea,  all  Barbuy.  Furthermore, 
Toa  shall  take  into  your  hands  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  with  the  other 
islands  of  the  ligustic  and  Balearian  seas. 
Going  along  on  the  left  hand,  you  shall 
rule  all  Gallia,  Karbonensis,  Proyenoe,  the 
Allobrogrians,  Genoa,  Florence,  Luoda; 
and  then— God  be  wi'  ye— Rome !  Italy 
being  thus  taken,  behold  Naples,  GalabriiL 
Apoha,  and  Sicily  all  ransacked,  and 
M!alta,tooI  From  thence  we  will  sail  east- 
ward, and  take  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Cydade  Islands,  and  set  upon  the 
Morea.  it  is  ours,  by  St  Irennus!  and 
the  Lord  preserve  Jerusalem!"  With 
the  enumeration  of  Lesser  Asia  and  the  en- 
tiro  east  of  Europe,  the  imagination  of  the 
monarch  was  excited,  and  he  shouted, "  On, 
on,  make  haste  my  lads,  and  let  him  that 
loves  me.  follow  me ! " 

No !  the  fertile  £uicy  of  Rabelais,  in  the 
widest  circuit  of  its  fun,  does  not  equal 
the  serious  doings  of  some  even  of  our 
modem  nations.  "  A  century  ago,"  savs 
the  latest  Blackwood,  "  Russia,  still  in  the 
in&ncy  of  civilization,  was  scarcely  counted 
in  the  great  European  family.  Gigantic, 
indeed,  have  been  the  forward  strides  she 
has  since  made,  in  power,  influence,  and 
territory.  On  every  side  she  has  extended 
herself;  Sweden,  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia, 
have  all  in  turn  been  despoiled  or  partially 
robbed  by  her.  NcMrth  and  south  she  has 
seized  upon  some  of  the  most  productive 
districts  of  Europe ;  the  Baltic  provinces 
on  the  one  hand,  Bessarabia  and  the 
Crimea  on  the  other." 

Be  it  observed,  however,  in  justice  to 
critic  and  criticized  alike,  that  Russia  is 
bttshful,  self-denying,  almost  ascetic  in  her 
lust  of  annexation,  compared  with  another 
power,  which  we  shall  not  name,  lest  we 
shoula  shod^  its  delicate  sensibilities.  But 
we  could  tell,  "an  we  would,"  of  a  certain 
little  island  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  itself 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  bed-spread,  yet 
boasting  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  It  has  annexed  to  its  slender 
chalk-clii^  from  year  to  year,  one  country 
afto  another,  until  now  it  exclaims  in  the 
and  plenitude  of  its  dominion, — 


•*  Qua  ngio  In  terrfts  noetnnon  pleoA  laboris  t " 

which,  in  its  own  vernacular,  means,  "on 
what  part  of  the  earth  have  we  not  gained 
a  foothold  ?"  In  Europe,  there  are  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Hdigoland,  and  the  Ionian  Isles; 


in  America,  there  are  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  New- 
foundland, and  the  Bermudas;  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  are  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Antigua^ 
Dominica,  tiie  Bahamas,  Guiana,  and  a 
dozen  more;  in  Africa,  there  are  €kK>d 
Hope,  Mauritius,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia, 
and  St.  Helena ;  in  Australia,  there  are  New 
South  Wales,  Western  Austialia,  Southern 
Australia,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and 
in  Asia,  there  are,  most  monstrous  of  all, 
Ceylon  and  India,  with  its  dependencies. 
Enough,  one  would  sa^,  in  all  consdenoe 
for  a  reasonable  ambition ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  people  of  that  little  island 
— that  model  of  all  the  national  proprie- 
ties— ^which  omits  no  opportunity  now  for 
extending  its  possessions,  and  almost  with 
ever^  st^tmer  sends  us  word  of  new  ac- 
quisitions in  the  East ! 

Alas !  we  must  repeat  it,  annexation  is 
not  a  new  thing,  not  a  peculiarity  of  re- 
publicans, and  of  late  American  republi- 
cans, in  particular ;  not  in  any  sense  a 
novel  iniquity  over  which  we  are  just 
called  to  moralize!  It  is  a  practice  as 
old  as  our  race  and  as  broad  as  our 
race ;  known  to  every  people  and  every 
age;  and  as  invariable,  in  its  prompt- 
ings, if  not  its  effects,  as  a  natural  law. 
Wherever  there  have  been  weak  nations 
to  pillage,  and  strong  nations  to  pillage 
them ;  wherever  there  have  been  men,  like 
those  splendid  robbers  of  antiquity,  will- 
ing to  offer  hecatombs  of  lives  to  their  in- 
sane will  to  rule;  wherever  there  have 
been  chances  opened  to  military  genius,  to 
rapacious  selfishness  to  the  love  of  a  row, 
to  the  hope  of  plunder,  to  the  appetite  for 
distinction  and  blood,  to  the  mere  vague 
restiess  feeling  for  movement  and  change, 
— there  annexation  has  flourished,  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  the  relations  and 
destinies  of  empires  have  been  relaxed,  or 
enlarged,  or  revolutionized.  But,  GKkI  in 
heaven!  what  a  phantasmagoria  of  wrong, 
outrage,  and  despotism  it  hais  been !  What 
spoliations,  ravages,  wars,  subjugations, 
and  miseries  have  marked  its  course  l 
What  crimson  pictures  it  has  painted  on 
every  page  of  almost  every  history !  In- 
deed, when  we  look  at  it,  how  the  whole 
past  comes  rushing  down  upon  our  vision, 
like  a  vast,  multitudinous,  many-win^ea 
army ;  with  savage  yells,  with  wild  pier- 
cine  whoops,  with  ringing  war^ries,  with 
sa(£buts,  and  cymbals,  and  trumpets,  and 
gongs,  and  the  drowning  roar  of  cannon; 
naked  heroes,  shaggy  sheep-skinned  war- 
riors, glittering  troops,  phalanxes  and 
serried  legions,  colossal  cavalries;  now 
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flweeping  like  frort-windB  tcross  the  , 
pbuDS — now  hanging  like  tempests  on  the 
mountains — now  breakmg  m  torrents 
through  rockj  defiles — and  now  roaring 
like  seas  around  the  walls  of  cities, — on- 
ward and  downward  they  oome,  irresist- 
ible, Rtormj,  overwhelming :  the  mighty 
host,  the  stupendous  vanguard  of  never- 
ending  annexationists ! 

Note,  also,  that  it  is  not  in  conquest 
alone  that  this  spirit  of  aggrandizement 
has  been  exhibited ;  for  next  to  the  his- 
tory of  conquest^  the  most  terrible  book 
that  could  be  written,  would  be  a  narra- 
tive of  national  colonisation,  or  of  the  peace- 
Ibl  attempte  of  nations  to  create  auxiliaries 
on  distant  shores.  It  would  be  a  second . 
Book  of  Martyrs,  eclipsing  in  atrodtieB 
Uie  rubric  of  Fox.  It  would  show  us 
innumerable  homes,  in  all  lands,  made 
vacant  by  forced,  or,  quite  as  dreadful, 
voluntary  exiles :  the  pathways  across 
the  lonely  seas,  lined,  like  the  accursed 
middle  passage  of  the  slave-trade,  with 
the  bones  of  victims  cast  down  to  watery 
deaths ;  the  inofiensive  natives  of  many  a 
continent  and  island  driven  mercilessly,  by 
intruders,  to  the  jungles,  or  the  swamps, 
or  to  the  solitary  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains; weary  years  of  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  intruders  themselves  against  dis- 
ease, against  poverty,  against  capricious 
and  persecuting  climates  and  intractable 
soils,  and  agaii^  the  cruel  extortions  and 
oppressions  of  remote  administrations; 
and,  as  the  end  of  all,  fiulure.  in  its  worst 
forms,  of  industrial  bankruptcy  and  social 
ruin.  Many^  indeed,  is  the  colony,  to 
which  we  might  apply  the  heated,  but 
not  overdrawn  langua^  of  Sheridan,  in 
describing  the  desolations  wrought  by 
Hastings  in  the  province  of  Oude.  ^*  Had 
a  stra^er,"  he  exclaims,  '^entered  that 
land,  and,  observing  the  wide  and  general 
devaistation  of  fields,  unclothed  and  brown 
'—of  villages  depopulated  and  in  ruin— of 
temples  unroofcMl  and  perishing — of  reser- 
voirs broken  down  and  dry ;  had  he  in- 
quired, 'what  has  thus  laid  waste  this 
beautiful  and  opulent  country;  what 
monstrous  madness  has  ravaged  with 
wide-spread  war ;  what  desolating  foreign 
foe;  what  civil  discords;  what  disputed 
succession;  what  religious  zeal;  what 
fobled  monster  has  stalked  abroad,  and 
with  malice  and  mortal  enmity,  withered 
by  the  grasp  of  death,  every  growth  of 
nature  and  humanity?'  The  answer 
would  have  been,  not  one  of  these  causes ! 
No  wars  have  ravased  these  lands  and 
depopulated  these  villages  1  no  desolating 
foreign  foe !  no  domestic  bitnls !  no  dis- 
puted soocession!  no  religioiiB  supersor- 


vioeaUe  zeal !  no  poisonous  monster!  no 
affliction  of  Providence,  whidi,  while  it 
scourged  us,  cut  off  the  sources  of  reeu»- 
dtation  1  No !  this  damp  of  death  is  the 
mere  effusion  of  British  amity.  We  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  their  support !  We 
writhe  under  their  perfidious  gripe ! 
The^  have  embraced  us  with  their  pro- 
tecting arms ;  and  lo !  these  are  the  trmis 
of  their  alliance!" 

Now,  compared  with  the  Brobdignagian 
scoundrelism  of  the  older  nations,  both  m 
the  way  of  conquest  and  colonizaticni, 
what  have  we  poor  republican  Americans 
done  ?  Why  are  we  stigmatized,  as  o^ 
fenders  above  all  others,  or  as  the  spedal 
representatives  of  that  national  amduB 
alienum^  which  confesses  nei|^er  limit 
nor  principle  ?  We  have,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  political  existence,  per- 
fected three  things :  we  have  entered  the 
lands  of  the  Inmans;  we  have  acquired 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  and  we  have 
beaten  Mexico  out  of  California  and  a  few 
other  morsels  of  earth ;  to  which  let  us 
add,  that  #e  meditate  some  time  or  other 
getting  possession  of  Cuba,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  That  is  posi- 
tively the  front  and  substance  of  all  our 
trespasses!  But  in  what  manner  have 
they  been  committed? 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  question  the 
propriety  of  our  mode  of  acquiring  Flori- 
da and  Louisiana,  whidi  vrere  purchased 
honorably  in  the  open  market ;  therefore 
we  will  begin  with  the  poor  Indians.  We 
have  robb^  them  of  their  lands,  it  is  said. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  not  a  rood  of  their  land 
have  we  which  has  not  been  honestly  paid 
for,  and  more  than  paid  for,  as  land  goes, 
and  a  thousand  times  paid  for  in  superior 
returns !  De  Tooqueville  made  this  diarge 
in  his  book,  and  led  Mr.  Benton,  who  was 
then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  call  for  a  full  ^  numerical  and  chrono- 
logical official  statement  of  all  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  from  the  origin  of 
the  federal  government  in  1789  to  his  day, 
1840,"  which  he  procured  from  the  depart- 
ment, making  a  full  and  accurate  list  of 
every  acre  that  we  had  ever  taken  from 
any  Indian  tribe  or  indiridual.  What  is 
the  result?  Why,  it  appears  from  the 
document,  that  the  United  SUtes  had  paid 
to  the  Indians  eighty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  land  purchases  up  to  the  year 
1840,  to  which  five  or  six  millions  may  be 
added  for  purchases  since — say  ninety 
millions.  This  is  near  six  times  as  mudi 
as  the  United  States  gave  Napoleon  for 
Louisiana,  the  whole  of  it,  soil  and  juris- 
diction, and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
all  three  of  the  great  foreign  purchaaee— 
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Lraiaana,  Fbrida,  and  Oalilbniia) — cost 
ns!  And  that  for  soU  alone,  and  for  so 
much  as  woald  only  be  a  fragment  of  Lou- 
laiaoAor  California.  ^ Lnpressive,"  says  the 
distingoished  statesman,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  exposition  of  an  Indian 
policy,  ''  as  this  statement  is  in  the  gross,  it 
Deeomes  more  so  in  the  detail,  and  when 
applied  to  the  particular  tribes  whose  im- 
puted sufferings  have  drawn  so  monmfol 
a  picture  from  Mons.  de  Tocqueville."  Fif- 
ty-six millions  went  to  the  four  large 
tribes,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choc- 
taws  and  the  Chickasaws,  leaving  thirty-six 
millions  to  go  to  the  small  tribes  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  history,  and  which 
it  is  probable  the  writer  on  American  de- 
mocracy had  never  heard  of  when  sketchr 
ing  the  picture  of  their  fancied  oppressions. 
Mr.  Benton  adds,  in  respect  of  these  small 
remote  tribes,  that  besides  their  proportion 
of  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  they  received  a  kind  of  oompeuf 
sation  suited  to  their  condition,  and  in- 
tended to  induct  them  into  the  comforts  of 
dyilized  life.  He  gives  one  example  of  this 
drawn  from  a  treaty  with  the  Osages  in 
1839.  which  was  only  in  addition  to  simi- 
lar benefits  to  the  same  tribe  in  previous 
treaties,  and  which  were  extended  to  all 
the  tribes  which  were  in  the  hunting  state. 
These  benefits  were,  "two  blacksmith- 
shops,  with  four  blacksmiths,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  iron  and  sixty  pounds  of  steel 
annually ;  a  grist  and  a  saw^mill,  with 
millers  for  the  same;  1,000  cows  and 
calves;  2,000  breeding  swine;  1,000 
ploughs ;  1,000  sets  of  horse-gear ;  1^000 
axes;  1,000  hoes;  a  house  each  for  ten 
dile&,  costing  two  hundred  dollars  a  piece ; 
with  six  good  wagons,,  sixteen  carts,  twen- 
ty-eight yokes  of  oxen,  with  yokes  and 
log-chains  for  each  chief;  besides  agreeing 
to  pay  all  claims  for  injuries  committed 
by  the  tribe  on  the  white  people,  or  on 
other  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  to  purchase  their  re- 
served lands  at  two  dollars  per  acre ;  and 
to  give  them  six  thousand  dollars  more 
for  certain  old  annuities.  In  previous 
treaties  had  been  given  seed  grains  and 
seed  vegetables,  with  fruit  seed  and  fruit 
trees,  domestic  fowls,  laborers  to  plough 
up  their  ground  and  to  make  their  fences, 
to  raise  crops  and  save  them,  and  teach 
the  Indians  how  to  farm ;  with  spinning, 
weaving  and  sewing  implements,  and  per- 
sons to  show  their  use."  Now  all  this, 
observes  our  authority,  was  in  one  single 
treaty,  with  an  inconsiaerable  tribe,  which 
had  been  largely  provided  for  in  the  same 
way  in  six  dinerent  previous  treaties !  But 
931  the  rude  tribes — those  in  the  hunting 
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state,  or  just  emergmg  from  it,  were  pro-' 
vided  for  with  eqcud  solicitude  and  liber- 
ality, the  object  of  the  United  States  being 
to  train  them  to  agriculture  and  pasturage 
— ^to  conduct  them  firom  the  h  mting,  to 
the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state. 
Not  confining  its  care,  however,  to  this,  and 
in  addition  to  all  other  benefits,  the  United 
States  have  undertaken  the  support  of 
schools,  the  encouragement  of  missiona- 
ries, and  a  small  annual  contribution  to 
reli^us  societies  who  take  charge  of  their 
civilizatbn.  Moreover,  the  government 
keeps  up  a  large  establishment  for  the  spe- 
cial care  of  the  Indians,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs ;  a  special  bureau, 
presided  over  by  a  commissioner  at  Wash- 
mgton  City ;  superintendents  in  different 
districts ;  agents,  sub^aeents,  and  inter- 
preters, resident  with  the  tribe;  and  all 
charged  with  seeing  to  their  rights  and 
interests — seeing  that  the  laws  are  observ- 
ed towards  them;  that  no  injuries  are 
done  them  by  the  whites ;  that  none  but 
licensed  tradera  go  among  them ;  that  no- 
thing shall  be  bought  from  them  which  is 
necessary  for  their  comfort,  nor  any  thing 
sold  to  them  which  may  be  to  their  detri- 
ment. Had  the  republic  been  actuated, 
in  its  intercourse,  by  any  of  that  selfish 
and  infernal  spirit,  which  animates  the 
old  monarchies^  it  would  have  swindled  or 
beaten  the  Indians  out  of  their  possessions 
at  once,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  put  the 
whole  race  to  the  sword. 

But  it  will  be  answered,  "  You  have 
carried  them  by  force,  firom  their  ancient 
homes,  from  the  graves  of  their  sires,  and 
planted  them  in  new  and  distant  regions ! '' 
We  reply,  that  we  have  done  so,  in  the 
case  of  a  few  tribes,  or  rather  remnants  of 
tribes,  as  a  matter^  however,  of  absolute 
necessit^^  and  not  m  any  grasping  or  un- 
kind spuit  A  small,  but  savage  and  in- 
tractable race  suddenly  surrounded  in  the 
Providence  of  God  bv  a  powerful  and  civi- 
lized people,  whose  laws  and  customs  it 
cannot  or  ^1  not  accept,  but  whose  vices 
are  readily  spread  among  them,  has  no 
other  destiny  but  to  die  of  its  corruptions, 
to  perish  in  arms,  or  to  be  removed  by 
gentle  methods  to  some  more  remote  and 
untroubled  hunting  grounds.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  the  IJnited  States  to  choose 
either  of  these  courses,  and  its  choice,  on 
the  advice  of  Jefferson,  whose  noble  for- 
tune it  has  been  to  initiate  so  much  of  our 
most  wise  and  beneficent  policy,  fell  upon 
the  most  humane,  peaceful,  and  considerate 
of  the  three.  Indeed,  the  language  in  whidi 
this  plan  was  urged,  in  the  second  inaugu* 
ral  address  of  the  eminent  democrat  we 
have  just  named,  may  be  used  also  as  the 
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knguage  of  the  history  which  records  its 
execution.  "  The  aborigines  of  these  coun- 
tries," said  he,  ^^  I  have  regarded  with  the 
consideration  their  position  inspires.  En- 
dowed with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of 
men,  breathing  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  independence,  and  occupying  a  conn- 
try  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to  be  un- 
disturbed, the  streams  of  oyerflowin^  po- 
pulation from  other  regions  directed  itself 
on  these  shores.  Without  power  to  di- 
Tert,  or  habits  to  contend  against  it,  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  current, 
or  driyen  before  it.  Now  reduced  within 
limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter  state, 
humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agri- 
culture and  the  domestic  arts — to  encou- 
rage them  to  that  indtistry  which  alone 
can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in 
existence,  and  to  prepare  them  in  tune  for 
that  state  of  society  which,  to  bodily  com- 
forts, adds  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  morals."  We  have  therefore  liberally 
furnished  them  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry  and  householdure ;  we  have 
placed  instructors  amongst  them  in  the 
arts  of  first  necessity ;  and  they  are  co- 
vered with  the  fegis  of  the  law  against 
aggressors  from  among  ourselves.  A  few 
stubborn  individuals,  misled  by  prejudice 
or  ambition,  and  carrying  with  them  frag- 
ments of  their  tribes,  have  resisted  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  their  race,  and  have  com- 
pelled our  authorities  to  subdue  them  by 
arms ;  but  the  ^eater  part  of  the  tribes 
have  gone  to  their  new  nomes  beyond  the 
Mississippi  cheerfully,  and  in  peace.  Some, 
like  the  Gherokees,  have  been  raised  to  a 
higher  European  civilization ;  and  all  are 
in  a  condition  superior  to  that  in  which 
they  were  found  by  our  people. 
'  The  annexation  of  Texas,  secondly,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  was  an 
event  so  inevitable  as  a  historical  develop- 
ment^ and  so  clear  in  all  its  principles, 
that  it  requires  no  justification.  A  bor- 
dering people,  in  the  natural  increase  of 
popuUtion  and  trade^  settle  in  a  foreign 
state,  where  they  acqmre  property  and  rear 
fiunilies ;  they  gradually  become  citizens, 
and  look  upor  the  place  as  their  home ; 
but  they  are  oppr^sed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  rise  in  revolt ;  they  carry  on  a 
successful  revolution ;  they  organize  and 
maintain  a  free  and  stable  government: 
they  are  acknowledged  as  in(&pendent  by 
all  the  leading  powers  of  Christendom ; 
and  then  to  secure  themselves  from  exter- 
nal assault,  and  to  acquire  additional  in- 
ternal strength, — led  too,  by  old  and  natu- 
ral afiftnities, — they  seek  a  constitutional 
alliance  with  the  people  to  whom  ther  for- 
merly belonged,  and  are  still  cordially  i^ 


tached.  That  is  the  whole  histoiy  of 
Texas,  and  we  see  nothing  in  our  yielding 
to  her  request  for  admission  to  the  rights 
and  protection  of  the  Federal  Union,  that 
is,  in  the  leasts  extraordinary,  or  atrocious, 
or  particularly  greedy.  As  a  question  of 
domestic  polknr,  the  annexation  may  have 
properly  divided  opmion ;  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  international  relations,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  simply  and  obvious- 
ly just 

Agun :  in  respect  to  conquests,  we  hare 
but  one  to  answer  for — ^that  of  Mexico, — 
and  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  com- 
mencement, the  course,  or  the  end  of  that 
— if  even  it  may  be  called  a  conquest — for 
which  the  lover  of  his  country  or  humani- 
ty, needs  to  blush.  It  was  a  regular  war, 
begun  in  vindication  of  the  clearest  na- 
tional rights^  which  had  been  outraged; 
carried  on  with  vigor,  but  with  the  strict- 
est regard  also  to  the  most  just  and  hon- 
orable principles ;  and  closed  by  a  deliber- 
ate treaty,  in  which,  though  it  was  in  our 
power  to  confiscate  the  whole  nation,  by 
reducing  it  to  the  state  of  a  dependent 
province,  we  refrained  from  idl  arbitraiy 
or  exorbitant  demands,  and  agreed  to  pay 
generously  for  every  acre  of  land  that  we  re- 
tained, and  for  every  iota  of  loss  we  had  oc- 
casioned !  It  is  true  that  the  territories  thus 
acquired  proved  subsequently,  through 
their  unexampled  mineral  deposits,  to  be 
of  priceless  worth ;  but  this  peculiar  source 
of  value  was  unsuspected  at  the  time,  while 
it  is  probable  that,  if  they  had  remained 
in  the  same  hands,  they  might  have  been 
unknown  to  this  <^y. 

Compare,  then,  the  "  annexation  "  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  it  is  so  largely 
ridiculed,  or  so  roundly  abused,  with  the 
same  process  as  it  has  been  conducted  by 
other  nations  I  Not  with  those  predatory 
expeditions  of  the  magnificent  bandits  of 
the  East ;  not  with  the  Roman  con(juests, 
which  were  incessant  scenes  of  spoliation, 
violence,  subjugation  and  tyranny;  not 
with  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  hordes, 
whose  boast  it  was  that  no  grass  grew 
where  they  had  trod ;  not  with  the  merci- 
less and  gory  marches  of  Pizarro  or  Cortes, 
because  those  were  the  deeds  of  rude  and 
brutal  apes ;  nor  yet  even  with  the  stormy 
atmbana  and  ratabcLsis,  as  De  Quincy 
somewhere  calls  it,  when, 

**  The  Emperor  Nap.  he  did  aet  off 
On  a  ploaMDt  ezcnrBl(m  to  Moscow  ;^ 

but  compare  it  with  the  more  modem, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  the 
more  just  and  humane  management  of 
their  external  relations,  by  any  of  tho 
most  advanced  nations  of  Europe !  With 
the  treatment  of  Algiers  by  the  French, 
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hr  instmoe ;  or  of  Poland  by  Russia  ;  or 
of  HuDgary  and  Italy  by  Austria :  or  of 
Ireland  and  India  by  England !  We  shall 
see  the  latt^  subduing,  plundering,  depo- 
pulating, carrying  decay  or  death  where- 
ever  they  spread,  maintaining  their  supre- 
macy only  by  armies  of  functionaries  and 
soldiers,  who  consume  the  substance  and 
blast  the  industry  of  their  dependents; 
and  shaping  their  entire  policy  with  a 
single  eye  to  their  own  interests.  We 
sh^  see,  also,  that  they  are  hated  and 
cursed,  with  unrelenting  bitterness,  by 
their  victims.  On  the  other  side,  w£  own 
no  subject  nations,  no  colonial  victims,  no 
trembling  provinces — and  we  never  desire 
to  own  them; — we  waste  no  fields,  we 
rain  no  dties,  we  exhaust  no  distant  set- 
tlements ; — the  weak  Indian  tribes  among 
us  we  have  striven  to  redeem  and  civil- 
ize ;  the  weak  Mexican  and  Spanish  races 
about  us,  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  misrule, 
we  offer  the  advantages  of  stable  govern- 
ment, of  equal  laws,  of  a  flourishing  and 
refined  social  life ;  and  we  aim  at  no  alli- 
ances which  are  not  founded  on  the  broad- 
est principles  of  reciprocal  justice  and 
goodwill.  Away,  then,  with  the  base 
calumnies  which  hold  us  up  to  the  world 
as  a  nation  of  reckless  filibusters !  Away 
with  the  European  cant  of  the  invading 
toidencies  of  Republicanism ! 

<*  Our  past,  at  least,"  as  Webster  said,  "is 
secure."  It  brings  no  crimson  to  our  cheeks : 
not,  however,  that  our  people  are  any  better 
in  themselves  than  other  people — human 
nature,  we  suppose,  is  much  the  same  every 
where — but  because  our  free  and  open  in- 
stitutions, through  which  the  convictions 
of  men  and  not  the  interests  of  monarchs 
or  fiunilies  are  expressed,  incite  no  sinister 
and  iniquitous  proceedings.  The  glory  of 
R^ublicanism  is,  that  it  is  abovebdard, 
renting  solely  the  extant  wisdom  ana 
justice  of  the  aggregate  of  its  supporters. 

Thus  far,  we  have  only  disposed  of  the 
invectives  of  foreigners,  showing  what 
gratuitous  and  unfounded  malice  they  are ; 
but  we  have  yet  to  consider  our  subject 
in  its  most  important  aspects,  or  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  internal  policy  of  the 
State.  The  annexation  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritories, in  one  shape  oi  another,  is  a 
question  that  must  constantly  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  progress,  and  it  is  well  for 
us  to  know  the  true  principles  on  which  it 
should  be  managed. 

From  the  time  that  Adam  was  sent  out 
of  the  sunset  gate  of  Eden;  from  the 
earliest  descent  of  the  Scythians  upon 
the  plains  of  Iran;  from  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Greece;  the  tremendous 
invasions^  the  Mongolians  in  Russia;  and 


the  dispersion  of  the  Teutoxuc  races  over 
Italy,  France,  and  England ;  down  to  the 
exodus  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  hegira 
from  all  lands  into  the  golden  reservoirs 
of  California,  there  appears  to  havebem 
a  decided  movement  southward  and  west- 
ward of  the  populations  of  the  world.  It 
was  never  constant  and  continuous,  and  yet, 
contemplated  in  large  epochs,  it  was  always 
discernible.  Sometimes,  creeping  slowly 
like  a  silent  brook  in  the  shade  of  forests; 
sometimes  arresting  itself  like  pools  in  the 
hollows  of  rich  valleys;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, seeming  to  recede,  and  then  spring- 
ing suddenly  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  as 
the  lights  which  bore  the  news  of  Ure- 
cian  victory,  in  old  Homer's  poem,  it  has 
gone  forward,  to  the  "^gndual  civilization 
of  the  earth.  By  natural  growth,  by  the 
multiplying  ties  of  trade,  by  warlike  ex- 
cursions, by  voluntary  migrations,  by  re- 
volutions and  by  colonizations,  the  supe- 
rior races  of  the  great  central  cradles  of 
Western  Asia  have  spread,  pursuing  the 
paths  of  the  sun,  until  they  now  quite 
circle  the  globe.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son for  believing  that  this  difi^ive  con- 
natua  will  be  stopped,  while  there  remains 
a  remotest  island,  or  secluded  western 
nook,  to  be  reduced  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity  and  European  arts.  An  in- 
stinct in  the  human  soul,  deeper  than  tiie 
wisdom  of  politics,  more  powerful  than 
the  sceptres  of  states,  impels  the  pconlo 
on,  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  high 
destiny  which  Providence  has  plainly  re- 
served for  our  race. 

AnnexatioxL  consequently,  is  an  inevi- 
table fact,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
American  people  to  resist  the  impulses 
which  are  beanng  all  nations  upwaM  and 
onward,  to  a  higher  development  and  a 
closer  union.  Nor,  when  we  consider  the 
attitude  in  which  we  are  placed  towards 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  is  it  desirable 
for  us,  or  them,  that  this  expansive,  yet 
magnifying  influence,  should  be  resisted  ? 
As  the  inheritors  of  whatever  is  best  in 
modem  civilization,  possessed  of  a  political 
and  social  polity  which  we  deem  superior 
to  every  other,  carrying  with  us  wherever 
we  go  the  livine  seeds  of  freedom,  of  in- 
telligence, of  religion ;  our  advent  every 
where,  but  particularly  among  the  savage 
and  stationary  ijfibes  who  are  nearest  to 
us,  must  be  a  redemption  and  a  blessing. 
South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  sea 
ought  to  rise  up  to  meet  us  at  our  coining, 
and  the  desert  and  the  solitary  places  be 
glad  that  the  hour  for  breakmg  then'  fatal 
enchantments,  the  hour  of  their  emanci- 
pation, had  arrived. 

If  the  Canadas,  or  the  provinces  of  South 
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or  Central  America,  were  gathered  into 
onr  Union,  bj  this  gradual  and  natural 
absorption,  hj  this  species  of  natbnal  en- 
doanums,  they  would  at  once  spring  into 
new  iife.  In  respect  to  the  former^  the 
contrasts  pesented  by  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, which  Lord  Durham  described,  and 
which  are  not  vet  effaced,  would  speedily 
disappear.  "  On  the  American  side,"  he 
says,  "  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  fo- 
rests have  been  widely  cleared ;  evenr  year 
numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and 
thousands  of  farms  are  created  out  of  the 
waste ;  the  country  is  intersected  by  roads. 
On  the  British  side,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  favored  spots,  where  some  approach 
to  American  prosperiU^  is  apparent,  all 
seems  waste  and  desolate.  .  .  The  an- 
oient  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally 
the  capital  of  Canada,  will  not  bear  the  least 
comparison  in  any  respect  with  Buffalo, 
which  is  a  creation  of  vesterday.  But  it 
18  not  in  the  difference  between  Uie  larger 
towns  on  the  two  sides,  that  we  shall  find 
the  best  evidence  of  our  inferiority.  That 
pamful  but  undeniable  truth  is  most  mani- 
fest in  the  country  districts,  through  which 
the  line  of  national  separation  passes  for 
a  thousand  miles.  There  on  the  side  of 
both  the  Canadas,  and  also  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  a  widely  scattered 
population,  poor,  and  apparently  unenter- 
prising, though  nardy  and  industrious,  se- 
p^ted  by  tracts  of  intervening  forests, 
without  town  or  markets,  almost  without 
roads,  living  in  mean  houses,  drawing  lit- 
tle more  than  a  rude  subsistence  from 
Ul-coltivated  land,  and  seemingly  incapa- 
ble of  improving  their  condition,  present 
the  most  instructive  contrast  to  their  en- 
terprising and  thriving  neighbors  on  the 
American  side."  The  Canadas  have  rap- 
idly improved  since  Durham  wrote,  gal- 
vimzed  into  action  chiefly  by  American  ex- 
ample and  energy,  and  the  larger  freedom 
they  now  enjoy ;  but  what  mi^^t  not  their 
development  be  if  wholly  emancipated  and 
republicanized  ?  Or,  still  more,  in  respect 
to  the  silent  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Southern  Continent,  what  magical  trans- 
formations, a  change  of  political  relations 
would  evoke  ?  The  rich  wastes  given  over 
to  the  vulture  and  the  serpent, — where  the 
sunshine  and  air  of  the  most  delicious  cli- 
mate fidl  upon  a  desolation, — would  blos- 
som and  put  forth  like  the  goldezKlruited 
Hesperides,  openmg  a  glorious  asylum  to 
the  over-crowded  lab<^  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  immense  rivers  which  now  hear 
no  sound,  save  their  own  complaining  moan 
as  tiiey  woo  in  vain  the  churlish  banks  that 
spurn  their  offers  of  service,  would  then 
laogh  with  ships  and  go  rejoicing  to  the 


sea ;  the  palliy-fimitten  villages  broken  into 

Sieoes  before  they  are  built,  would  teem 
ke  hives  with  ^^  singing-masons  building 
golden  caves;"  and  the  scarcely  human 
societies,  leprous  with  indolence,  or  alter- 
nately benumbed  by  despotism,  or  con- 
vulsed by  wild,  anarchical  throes,  would 
file  harmoniously  into  order,  and  like  en- 
chanted armies,  when  the  spells  of  the  sor- 
cerers are  gone,  take  up  a  march  of  triumph : 

**6ach  power  there  Is  in  beayenlj  polity." 

Nor  would  the  incorporation  of  these 
foreign  ingredients  into  our  body, — we 
mean  by  regular  and  pacific  methods,  by 
a  normal  and  organic  assimilation,  and 
not  by  any  extraneous  force  or  fraud, — 
swell  us  out  to  an  unmanageable  and  ple- 
thoric size.  It  is  the  distinctive  beauty  of 
our  political  structure,  rightly  interpreted, 
that  it  admits  of  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  parts  without  detriment  to 
the  whole.  In  the  older  nations,  where 
the  governments  assume  to  do  every  thing, 
.an  increase'of  dimensions  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  danger, — the  head 
IS  unable  to  control  the  extremities,  which 
fly  off  into  a  St.  Vitus's  dance  of  revolu- 
tion, or  the  extremities  are  paralyzed, 
through  a  congestion  of  despotic  power  in 
the  head.  But  with  us  there  is  no  such 
liability :  the  political  power^  dispersed  ajid 
localized,  the  currents  of  influence  pass 
reciprocally  firom  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  as  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  whether  the  number  of  members  in 
the  system  be  more  or  less,  the  relations 
of  strength  between  them  and  the  head 
remain  pretty  much  the  same ;  or,  rather, 
as  our  federal  force  is  the  net  result  and 
quotient  of  the  contributions  of  the  sepa- 
rate States,  it  is  rather  strengthened  thad 
weakened  by  the  addition  of  new  elements. 
Our  circle  of  thirty-one  integers  works  as 
harmoniously  as  it  did  when  it  was  com- 
posed of  only  thirteen,  while  the  probabil- 
ity of  rupture  is  lessened,  from  the  mater 
number  which  are  interested  in  the  Union. 
A  powerful  community,  like  New- York  or 
Ohio,  might  have  its  own  way  opposed  to 
a  mere  handful  of  smaller  communities ; 
but  opposed  to  a  vast  network  of  commu- 
nities, though  never  so  small  in  themselves, 
it  would  be  oompeUed  to  listen  to  reason. 
Indeed,  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  in  the 
practical  vrorkings  of  our  system,  will  re- 
sult from  an  excessive  centripetal,  rather 
than  centrifugal  tendency,  and  the  Minex- 
ation  of  new  States  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  correctives  of  the  vice. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  dear  that 
we  must  maintain  some  relations  to  the 
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lytfaer  natioiis  of  the  world,  either  under 
the  existing  international  law,  or  by  treaty, 
or  else  bj  regular  oonstitational  agree- 
ment Now,  which  of  the  three  is  the 
best  ?  International  law,  as  we  all  know, 
18  the  merest  figment  in  practice,  pro- 
▼erbiallj  uncertain  in  its  principles,  with- 
out sanctions  or  penalties,  and  wholly  in- 
effectiye  when  it  conflicts  with  the  will  of 
powerful  states,  of  which  fact  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  is  witness.  Treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  are  often  only 
temporary,  and  may  be  abrogated  at  the 
option  of  the  parties  to  them,  or  openly 
Tiolated,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  strong 
and  unscrupulous.  But  a  oonstitutiomu 
miion,  an  eternal  and  brotherly  league  of 
independent  and  equal  sovereignties,  is  the 
most  permanent,  peaceful,  and  unoppres- 
aiTe  in  which  states  can  be  joined,-— the 
wisest,  strongest,  and  happiest  relation 
that  can  be  instituted  amon^  civilized  na- 
tions. We  are,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favor 
of  its  adoption  in  settling  the  terms  of  our 
intercourse  with  all  the  people  who  are 
around  and  about  us ;  ealrying  our  faith 
in  its  efficacy  and  beneficence  so  far,  in 
fiu:t,  that  we  expect  to  behold,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  the  whole  earth  encompassed, 
not  by  warring  tribes  and  jealous  nation- 
alities, but  by  a  glorious  hierarchy  of  free 
and  independent  republics. 

The  fears,  therefore,  that  some  express 
at  our  assumed  velocity  and  breadUi  of 
expansion,  would,  if  they  were  well-found- 
ed, be  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unmanly 
and  on-American.  They  are  petty,  un- 
reasoning, and  extra-timid.  If  we  ever 
bad  swept,  or  were  likely  to  sweep  over 
the  earth,  sirocco-wise,  drinking  the  dews, 
withering  the  grass,  blearing  the  eyes 
of  men,  or  blistering  their  bodies,  there 
would  then  be  some  excuse  for  such  appre- 
hen^ns ;  or,  if  in  the  might  and  intensity 
of  the  centrifugal  impulse  there  were  dan^ 
of  dislocating  our  own  system,  whirling 
the  frae;men&  off  into  measureless  space, 
it  would  become  the  character  of  every 
patriot  to  shout  an  earnest  halt.  But 
Caucasians  as  we  are,  carrying  the  best 
blood  of  time  in  our  veins, — Anglo-Saxons, 
the  inheritors  of  the  richest  and  profound- 
est  civilizations:  Puritans,  whose  religion 
is  their  most  imperishable  conviction: 
native  Yankees  of  indomitable  enterprise, 
and  a  capacity  for  government  and  self- 
government,  which  masters  every  element 
--the  effeminacy  of  climate,  the  madness 
of  gold-hunting,  the  spite  and  rage  of 
seas  and  winds. — ^we  go  forth  as  a  bene- 
ficent) not  a  destructive  agency;  as  the 
bearers  of  life,  not  death,  to  the  prostrate 
nationa-^to  the  over-ripe  or  the  under-ripe 


— ^to  all  who  lie  on  the  margins  of  Beth- 
esda.  waiting  for  the  good  strong  arm  to 
thrust  them  in  the  invigorating  pool. 

Precisely,  however,  because  this  ten- 
dency to  the  assimilation  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients, or  to  the  putting  forth  of  new 
members,  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  our 
growth, — ^because  too,  of  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages to  all  concerned, — there  is  no. 
need  that  it  should  be  specially  fostered  or 
stimulated.  It  will  thrive  of  itself:  it 
will  supply  the  fuel  of  its  own  fires :  it 
requires  only  a  wise  direction.  A  mas- 
terly inactivity  is  here  emphatically  the 
rule,  for  it  will  better  secure  us  the  desir* 
ed  result  than  the  noisy,  proselytizing, 
buccaneering  zeal  of  over  hasty  dema- 
gogues. The  fruit  will  fall  into  our 
hands,  when  it  is  ripe,  without  an  officious 
shaking  of  the  tree.  Cuba  will  be  ours, 
and  Canada  and  Mexico,  too, — if  we  vrant 
them, — in  due  season,  and  without  the 
wicked  impertinence  of  a  war.  Industry, 
commerce,  silent  migrations,  the  winning 
example  of  high  prosperity  joined  to  a  Free- 
dom which  sports  like  the  winds  around 
an  Order  which  is  as  firm  as  the  Pyra- 
mids, are  ^ppling  them  by  unseen  ties, 
and  drawing  them  closer  each  day,  ana 
binding  them  in  a  unity  of  intercourse, 
of  interest  and  of  friendship,  from  which 
they  will  soon  find  it  impossible  to  break, 
if  they  would,  and  from  which,  also,  venr 
soon,  they  would  not  break  if  they  oouldf. 
Let  us  then  await  patiently  the  dowries 
of  time,  whose  promises  ar^  so  compla- 
cent and  decided, 

**  Nor  weftTO  with  bloody  bands  tbe  ttaae  at  our  line.* 

It  should  be,  moreover,  always  borne  in 
mind,  as  the  truth  most  certain  of  all  the 
truths  that  have  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  nations,  that  their  home 
policy,  their  domestic  relations,  their  in- 
ternal development,  the  oonoentottion,  not 
the  dispersion,  of  their  energies,  are  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  should  devote  their  first 
and  last,  most  earnest  and  best  regards. 
It  is  the  most  miserable  and  ruinous  of  all 
ambitions,  which  leads  nations  into  dreams 
of  external  domination  and  power.  The 
wars  they  engender,  deadly  as  they  may 
be,  are  comparatively  nothing  to  the  sap- 
ping, undermining,  exhausting  drains  and 
sluices  they  open  in  the  whole  body  and 
every  limb  and  member  of  the  state. 
^^  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,"  has 
been  the  cry  of  the  old  world  cabinets, 
and  the  effects  are  seen  in  bankruptcies, 
in  Pelion-upon-Ossas  of  debt,  in  rotten 
courts,  in  degraded  and  impoverished 
peoples,  and  in  oppressed  and  decaying 
neighbor-nations.    Thus,  France,  instead 
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of  giying  a  chanoe  to  her  tlurty-fiix  mil- 
lions of  lively  and  industrious  people,  to 
recoyer  and  enrich  their  soils,  to  open 
roads,  to  make  navigable  their  streuns, 
and  to  build  themselves  up  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  has  ever  been  smitten  with  an 
insane  love  of  foreign  influence;  but  might 
rather  have  been  smitten  with  the  plague. 
She  has  overrun  and  ruined  Lomoardj ; 
she  has  overrun  and  paralyzed,  if  not 
ruined,  the  Netherlands  and  Holland ;  she 
has  overrun  and  arrested  the  civilization 
of  Catalonia ;  she  has  overrun  and  deeply 
wounded  Belgium ;  she  has  been  the  per- 
petual enemy  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany, 
stirring  up  thirty  years  wars,  and  assist- 
ing Austria  in  in&mous  schemes  of  de- 
struction ;  she  has  invaded  Genoa,  Sicily, 
Venice,  Corsica,  Rome,  suppressing  them 
time  and  again  with  her  armies;  she 
hangs  like  a  nightmare  upon  Algeria; 
she  maintains  penal  colonies  at  Guiana— 
and  all  with  what  gain  to  herself?  With 
what  gain  ?  Heavens !  Look  at  the  semi- 
barbarism  of  her  almost  feudal  rural  popu- 
lation; at  the  ignorance,  licentiousness, 
and  crime  of  her  cities ;  at  her  vast  agri- 
cultural resources,  not  only  not  developed, 
but  laden  with  taxes  and  debt ;  at  her 
unstable  governments,  shifting  like  the 
forms  of  a  kaleidoscope ;  at  her  Jacqueries, 
her  St  Bartholomews,  her  dragonades, 
her  Coups  (PEtat;  her  fusilad^  legis- 
lators, and  her  exiled  men  of  science  and 
poets !  France,  under  a  true  decentralized 
freedom,  with  the  amazing  talents  of  her 
quick-witted  and  amiable  people,  left  to 
tne  construction  of  their  own  fortunes, 
might  now  have  been  a  century  in  advance 
of  where  she  is ;  but  she  followed  the  ignis 
faimts  of  glory,  of  power  abroad  instead 
of  industry  ana  peace  at  home !  England, 
too,  in  spite  of  her  noble  qualities  and  gi- 
gantic industry,  has  depopulated  Ireland, 
starved  India,  ruined  her  West  India 
islands,  hamstrung  the  Canadas,  in  order 
to  make  distant  markets  for  her  trade, 


and  yet,  her  poor  at  home  are  imbmted, 
half-starved,  earning  only  one  tenth  of 
what  they  might  for  her,  while  younger 
and  freer  nations  are  enticing  away  the 
commerce  of  the  very  dependencies  which 
it  has  taken  whole  generations  of  wrongs 
torture,  and  bloodshed  to  create ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  State^ 
refraining  from  the  spoliation  of  her  neigh- 
bors, devoting  herself  steadily  to  the  tasks 
of  industry  set  before  her,  welcoming  the 
people  of  all  nations  poor  and  ricl^  re- 
stricting government  to  its  simplest  duties, 
securing  every  man  by  equal  laws,  ana 
giving  to  every  citizen  opportunities  of 
honor,  fortune,  self-culture, — has,  in  a 
short  fifty  years,  overtaken  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations,  has  left  the  others  far  in 
the  rear,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the 
date  at  which  we  write,  will  take  her  stand 
as  the  first  nation  of  the  earth — without  a 
rival — without  a  peer — as  we  hope  without 
an  enemy, — but,  whether  with  or  without 
enemies, — able,  single-handed,  to  dictate 
her  terms,  on  any  question,  to  a  leash  of 
the  self-seeking.*  and  therefore  decrepit, 
monarchies  of  Europe.  By  not  aiming  at 
foreign  aggrandizement,  of  which  she  is  so 
often  recklessly  accused,  she  has  reached 
a  position  whidi  puts  it  easily  in  her  power. 
Her  strength  has  been  in  her  weakness; 
her  ability  to  cope  with  the  world  has 
grown  out  of  her  unwillingness  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  behold  her  now  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  superior  glory  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, ^x>d  will  and  honest  hard  work.  Qio^ 
grant  that  she  may  never  find  occasion  to 
walk  in  the  devious  paths  of  intrigue  to 
raise  the  battle  cry  of  invasion ;  ana  Uod 
grant  too, — we  ask  it  with  a  double  earnest- 
ness,— that  she  may  not,  in  her  prosperity, 
forget  those  that  are  in  adversity ;  that  she 
may  never  take  part  with  the  oppressor, 
but  give  her  free  hand  of  sympathy  to  the 
oppressed,  whenever  they  shall  undertake 
the  struggle  for  their  rights ! 


AT   REST. 


With  folded  hands  the  }aAf  Uet 

In  flowing  robee  of  white, 
A  globed  lamp  beside  her  coueb, 

A  round  of  tender  light 

With  snoh  s  Ught  aboye  her  heed, 

A  little  year  ago, 
8be  walked  adown  tlie  shadowj  vale, 

Where  the  blood-rod  roees  grow  1 

A  shi^M,  or  shadow  Joined  her  thersi 
To  plook  the  royal  flower, 


Bnt  stole  the  Ulyftmn  her  breast, 
Whieh  was  her  only  dower. 

That  gone,  all  went:  her  &lfe  lore  flis^ 

And  then  her  peace  of  heart ; 
The  hard  worid  fh>wned,  her  friends  grew  oold, 

She  hid  in  tears  qiart: 

And  now  she  lies  upon  her  coaoh, 

Amid  the  dying  light, 
Nor  wakes  to  hear  the  little  volea 

That  moans  thronghoot  the  nightl 
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THE    MAYFLOWER. 

DOWN  in  the  bleak  December  bay 
The  ghostly  yessel  stands  away ; 
Her  spars  and  halyards  white  with  ioe, 
Under  the  bleak  December  skies. 
A  hundred  souls,  in  company, 
Have  left  the  vessel  pensively — 
Have  touched  the  frosty  desert  there, 
And  touched  it  with  the  knees  of  prayer. 

And  now  the  day  begins  to  dip^ 
The  night  begins  to  lower 
Oyer  the  biy  and  oyer  the  ship 
Mayflower. 

Neither  the  desert,  nor  the  sea 
Imposes ;  and  their  prayers  are  free ; 
But  sternly  else,  the  wild  imposes ; 
And  thorns  must  grow  before  the  roses. 
And  who  are  these  ? — and  what  distress 
The  sayage- acred  wilderness 
On  mother,  maid,  and  child,  may  brings 
Beseems  them  for  a  fearful  thing ; 

For  now  the  day  b^ins  to  dip, 
The  night  begins  to  lower 

Oyer  the  Imy,  and  oyer  the  ship 
Mayflower. 

But  Canrer  leads  (in  heart  and  health 
A  hero  of  the  commonwealth^ 
The  axes  that  the  camp  requires. 
To  build  the  lodge,  and  heap  the  fires. 
And  Standish  from  his  warlike  store 
Arrays  his  men  along  the  shore — 
Distributes' weapons  resonant. 
And  dons  his  harness  militant ; 

For  now  the  day  begins  to  dip. 
The  night  begins  to  lower 

Oyer  the  bay,  and  oyer  the  ship 
Mayflower ; 

And  Rose,  his  wife,  unlocks  a  chest — 
She  sees  a  Book,  in  yellum  drest, 
She  drops  a  tear  and  kisses  the  tome, 
Thinking  of  England  and  of  home — 
Might  they — the  Pilgrims,  there  and  then 
Oroained  to  do  the  work  of  men — 
Haye  seen,  in  visions  of  the  air. 
While  pillowed  on  the  breast  of  prayer 

(When  now  the  day  began  to  dip, 
The  night  began  to  lower 

Oyer  the  bay,  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower), 

The  Canaan  of  their  wilderness 
A  boundless  empire  of  success ; 
And  seen  the  years  of  future  nights 
Jewelled  with  myriad  household  lights ; 
And  seen  the  honey  fill  the  hive ; 
And  seen  a  thousand  ships  arrive ; 
And  heard  the  wheels  of  travel  go ; 
It  would  have  cheered  a  thought  of  woe, 

When  now  the  day  began  to  dip, 
The  night  began  to  lower 

Over  the  bay,  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower. 
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A  POT  POURRI   OP  POETRY   AND   PARODY. 


ICAROARKT. — CLAKIBSL. — Z0£. 


CLARIBEL.— Zoe,  may  I  ask  why,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  that  you  early 
eaye  of  poetical  ability,  no  one  has  seen  of 
late  any  of  the  productions  of  your  pen  ? 

ZoE  ^mth  €tnimatwn,)—Preitj  good 
poetry  is  like  a  pretty  good  egg.  Who 
ever  relished  an  egg  that  was  at  idl  donbt- 
fol? 

Claribel. — ^Troe:  poetry  isalozmy; 
one  must  have  it  of  the  best,  or  not  at  all. 

ZoE. — ^I  have  been  lookbg  this  even- 
ing through  this  volume.  'T&  one  of  the 
old  Annuals  so  popular  in  England,  when 
p)etical  glow-worms  were  treated  as  great 
lights,  and  shams  of  every  kind  were  in 
fi^hion,  for  Royal  Turveydrop  was  ^  first 
gentleman  of  Europe,"  and  England  is  too 
loyal  not  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
kings.  In  those  days  poetastering  was  at 
its  height,  and  society  was  afflicted  with 
a  flux  of  rhyme. 

Bbe  put  him  on  a  little  shroud, 

A  ohaplet  on  his  head. 
And  gathwed  t$T\j  violoti 

To  itrew  aboTe  the  dead. 

True  poetry  ought  to  be  tonic — strength- 
ening, refreshing,  and  stimulatme.  Such 
things  as  this  once  honored  "Uttie 
shroud."  do  not  even  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  bosn: — they  are  mere  twaddle, — the 
pu)er  baskets  of  poetry;  trumpery  no- 
things, made  out  of  materials  the  most 
flimsy  which  become  in  the  making  flim- 
sier still. 

C  LARiBEL. — ^Bosh !    What  is  bosh  ? 

ZoE. — The  Turkish  word  fornot^tn^. 
Bosh  is  a  wind-bag  composition,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose. 

Margaret. — There  is  great  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  "twaddle"  and 
"  bodi."  Of  the  former  any  poet's-comer 
in  Annual,  or  Country  Newspaper,  will 
furnish  us  a  prompt  example — some  af- 
fecting historical  or  familiar  incident  done 
into  fluent  rnyme.  The  latter  is  less  com- 
mon. It  has  sound  and  fiiry — but  not 
sense.  It  partakes  of  galimatiaa  and 
phibus,*  It  soars  into  the  regions  of 
the  incomprehensibly  sublime.  It  has 
varieties.  The  Bosh  grandiloquent,  and 
the  Bosh  transcendental  being  prominent 


kinds.  Of  the  former,  many  admirable 
specimens  may  be  found  in  modem  fiction. 
^  ^  Isabel,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
nn  through  her  hectri like  ice*^--iSMikmr 
stance  I  rUd  recently  in  a  popular  work. 
But  the  richest  preserve  of  striking  pas- 
sagesof  "bosh  "is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in 
the  works  of  a  modem  Bard,  called  the 
"Poet  of  the  West"  by  his  admiiers. 
Hear  him  describing  the  sensatiozifi  of  a 
bridegroom. 

He  stood  beibre  the  altar;  and  ashade 

Of  daiiuiefls  flashed  one  moment  o*er  hia  brow. 
Then  melted  into  beaaty  on  his  Up. 

And  by  the  same  author  is  a  poem  call' 
ed  the  "Wreck  at  Sea"  of  which  the  first 
verse  and  the  last  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished as  follows : 

The  ran  was  \ow—%Jlood  d  ll^t 
SUpt  on  Uie  glittering  ocean— 
*        And  nighP%  dark  robM  vm^jcwntfiitg  wp 
With  slow  and  solenm  motion. 

e         e  e  e  e  e 

Oi4)ed  wide  the  deep— down  plunged  the  wreck, 

Up  rose  aCoaifbl  yell — 
J>eatA''§  %eing»Jlapp4d  o'er  that  sinking  deck, 

A  shudder  I— all  was  stilL 

ZoB. — To  write  "  twaddle  "  is  so  easy, 
and  the  public  grew  so  tolerant,  that  I  am 
astonished  donkeys  did  not  learn  to  bray 
in  rhyme.  Select  a  well-known  incident ; 
historical  should  be  preferred.  Carefully 
cut  off  the  point,  strip  it  of  individuality, 
lard  it  with  "prithces,"  "mayhaps"  and 
"  perchances."  Don't  flavor  it  with  any 
tlung.  Serve  it  in  lines  of  six  and  eight, 
with  manners  of  romance,  and  moral  sauce 
in  the  concluding  line. 

Maaoaret.— It  is  surprising  that  some 
of  our  best  modem  authors  have  occasion- 
ally degenerated  into  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition. Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,  and 
half  the  Hebrew  Melodies,  are  twaddle ; 
and  Campbell's  works  contain  poems  in 
tiie  most  approved  poetastical  style.  You 
know  his  Adelgitha, 

The  ordeaTs  flital  trumpet  sounded, 

And  sad,  pale  Adelgitha  came, 
When  Ibrth  a  TaUant  champion  bounded 

And  slew  the  rianderer  of  her  flune. 
She  wept  delivered  ttom  the  danger ; 

But  when  he  knelt  to  olaim  hvt  ^vt, 


•  La  galimatias  renferme  nne  obscurity  profbnde,  et  n'a  de  sol-m6me  nul  sens  raisonable.  Le  pbAbua  n*est 
paa  si  obscur  et  a  nn  brillant  qui  signifle  on  semble  signifler  quelqne  cbooe,  lo  soleil  ▼  entre  d'ordinaire  et  c*est 
ee  qui  a  donn6  lien  en  notre  langne  an  nom  de  ph^bos,  ce  n*e«t  nas  que  qndqoe  rois  le  pbAbus  ne  doTienne 
obsonr  Jnsqn*A  n*dtre  pas  entendo,  mais  alors  le  galimatias  s'  en  joint,  ce  ne  sont  que  bnllans  et  tto^rsi  dt 
tonsooMSL    Bo:cBOM.  £tUretien  tCAHtU  et  iPSug^nti. 
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«8Mk  Bot***  Om  flritd  *'oh  galUuit  atrangar, 

For  hiplaM  Ad«lg1th»^  loyflk 
For  be  Is  in  a  foreign  Ikr-Umd, 

WboM  arm  sboald  now  have  set  me  free. 
And  I  moat  wear  the  wiUow*s  garland 

For  Mm  who's  dead  or  lUse  to  me.**— 
•  Ksr,  sar  not  that  his  fUth  b  tainted;"* 

He  rabed  his  Tizor.— At  the  sight 
8kt  Ml  into  his  arms  and  fklnted  :— 

It  was  Indeed  her  own  true  knight 


ZoK. — TJiis  from  the  man  who  wrote 
"The  Rainbow,"  the  " Last  Man,"  «  Ho- 
henlinden,"  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  "  0'- 
Coimor's  Child!"  Oh!  the  corruptive 
infloeDces  of  second-rate  adulation.  One 
wonders  in  what  frame  of  mind  he  could 
have  been,  to  sit  down  and  write  any  thine 
in  this  strain.  Perhaps  it  was  penned  a^ 
ter  the  excitement  of  some  Rreat  efifort, 
and  80  serred  the  purpose  of  the  block- 
heads whose  society  was  a  relief  to  Ma- 
dame du  Barry,  "  J'aimais  ii  leur  voir," 
said  she.  ''car  me  reposait  Timagination." 
It  needs  no  tax  upon  one^s  wits  to  write 
verses  of  that  kmd.  Trepan  me.  and  I 
could  compose  you  portfolis  of  sucn  stuff 
without  a  bram. 

MuioAKET. — Claribel  smiles. 

ZoK. — Don't  you  know,  my  dear  Clari- 
bel, that  the  cnticismsi  of  an  amateur  are 
ahuper  than  those  written  by  the  ever- 
p(Hnted  pencil,  or  sharpest  steel  pen  of  a 
critic  by  profession?  Just  as  in  speech 
and  private  correspondence,  we  say  a  thou- 
sand  things  more  cutting  than  any  we 
diould  choose  to  print  a^  publish  to  a 
friend's  disadvantage.  In  private  life  we 
are  all  of  the  fiiumily  of  Bludyer.  We 
may  not,  indeed,  cut  up  a  three-volumed 
book,  and  take  a  dinner  and  pint  of  sher- 
ry out  of  it  at  a  coffee-room,  but  we  make 
ourselves  agreeable  guests  at  the  expense 
of  the  victim  we  di»Dus&  and  amass  con- 
versational capital  out  oi  the  weakness  of 
our  associates.  Bludyer  would  go  dinner- 
kfls  if  authors  had  no  fiiults,  and  some  of 
us  would  be  unwelcome  company  enoueh 
but  for  our  little  talent  in  exposing  we 
least  foibles  of  a  friend.  But  to  prove  to 
you  the  worth  of  my  recipe — the  facility 
of  ^  doing"  an  incident  into  fluent  rhyme- 
let  ns  each  take  a  pen,  and  see  how  many  of 
audi  things  we  can  strike  off  this  evening. 

Maboarkt. — On  what  subjects. 

Zos.— On  any ;  "  The  Fall  of  Wolfe," 
*^  The  Death  of  Guatamozin"— any  of  the 
ttock  sabjects  to  be  found  in  every  book 
of  history,  or  amongst  the  "  examples"  in 
any  grammar!. 

(A  pause  of  Jive  minutes,  during  which 
the  scratching  of  pens  is  heard,) 

ZoE. — ^I  have  done. 

MAEaiKXT. — ^And  so  have  L  Bead 
jnmn  fint^  Zoo. 


ZOE. 

Upon  the  sward,  beside  n  rill 

The  dying  Hero  ky, 
The  life-blood  from  his  wounded  aide 

Was  ebbing  fast  awaj ; 
When  through  the  startled  air  n  crj 

Of  sodden  triomph  ran : 
**  They  run— khut  foemen  ran  I  **  was  passed 

Along  the  struggling  ran. — 
**  Who  run?**  exclaimed  the  djing  chief, 

**  The  French  I  **  was  the  reply ; 
**  Once  more  on  England's  pennon  li^ts 

The  bird  of  Victory.** 
**  Then  I  die  happy,**  cried  the  Brare, 

**I  am  content  to  die.** 
A  glow  of  triumph  tinged  his  cheek. 

His  spirit  soared  on  higli. 

Maroarbt. — Mine  is  by  no  means  so 
successful.  I  attempted  a  different  style ; 
the  imitation  of  a  Poetess  guiltless  of 
either  "bosh"  or  •*  twaddle."  She  affects 
the  rugged  grief  style  of  composition. 
My  sympathies  cannot  follow  her  through 
such  a  ^^  Yale  of  Misery."  Indeed,  I  see 
no  necessity  for  inviting  me  to  the  journey. 
But  some  women  prefer  walking  abroad 
in  storm  and  rain,  when  they  had  better 
be  at  home ;  forgetting^  what  Archbishop 
Leighton  has  so  beautifully  said,  That 
like  the  bees  ^*  when  there  is  foul  weather 
abroad  we  should  be  busy  in  the  hive." 

Claribel. — ^Your  temperament.  Mar- 
caret,  disposes  you  to  make  yourself  com- 
rortable.  Had  you  been  here,  you  would 
have  put  up  an  umbrella  to  break  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  Something  in  miti- 
gation of  the  ills  of  life,  always  turns  up 
K)r  such  as  you. 

Zo£. — But  the  poem. 

Maroarbt. — 

ONE  moment's   COffSOLATION. 

Bool  of  my  sonll  Why  wert  thou  made  too  dead; 

Why  was  my  soaring  spirit  linked  to  thine  t 
Why  am  I  taught  to  f«ar— ay— taught  tojlaar 

The  tender  tones  that  used  to  answer  mine. 
Gome  blackness— come  despair— sweep  o*er  my  brow* 

Sad  night,  thou  gazest  on  a  shivered  soul. 
Tears— tears  unslniced  my  spirit  overflow, 

TIm  big  drops  slow  adown  my  sad  Cum  roU. 
Heseemeth  that  I  stand  on  yon  lone  shore 

Where  once  we  stood  together— thou  and  I— 
Canst  thou  recall  the  placet    No  more— no  mors ! 

Away  sad  thoughts  I— weak  waters  dim  mine  eya. 
C(«ie  storm— coma  darkness— hide  ye  in  mine  heart, 

Make  there   your  nest— nurse   there  your  sable 
brood, 
Undaunted  yet  my  soul  shall  bear  her  part, 

And  reap— aye  reap— her  heritage  of  good. 

Claribel. — I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mar- 
garet. Have  ^ou  never  read  her  lines  on 
"  Absence" — Imes  which  ring  through  my 
memory  a  daily  chime,  calling  me  apart 
from  worldly  things  to  better  thoughts, 
and  those  brave  de^s  which  are  the  com- 
plement of  better  thoughts,  and  ought  al- 
ways to  succeed  them. 
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Oh  I  how  ftod  bj  whit  meaiu  may  I  oontriye 

To  bring  the  boar  that  calls  thee  b«ck  more  near; 
How  Toaj  I  tMoh  my  drooping  hope  to  liye 

Until  that  bleaeed  time— end  thoa  art  beret 
ni  tell  thee :  for  thy  flake  I  wUl  lay  hold 

Of  all  good  aima,  and  oonMcrate  to  thee 
In  worthy  deeds  each  moment  that  ia  told, 

While  thoQ  beloTM  one  art  fiir  ttom  me. 
80  may  this  doomM  time  bnild  up  in  me 

A  thooaand  graces  which  shall  yet  be  thine; 
80  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 

And  thy  dear  thought  an  inflaence  divine. 

Margaret. — Nobody  ctn  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  that  poem  more  entirely  than  I, 
nor  that  of  the  other  little  gem,  which  a 
Christian  Minerva  might  inscribe  upon  her 
a^s.  and  carrying  it  before  her  into  the 
battle  of  life,  Keep  herself  unspotted  from 
the  world. 

Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 
And  weep  that  tmstand  that  deceiving, 

Than  donbt  <me  heart  which  if  believed 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  trae  believing. 

Zoc — ^It  is  a  question  of  taste,  and  not 
of  appreciation.  Margaret  does  not  like 
to  see  grief  bowing  at  the  foot-lights,  and 
will  not  throw  her  a  bouquet  But  see 
what  I  have  done  while  you  were  talking. 

A   DREAM   or   THE  INFINITE. 

Deep  hidden  in  the  olonds  of  drcamstanoe, 
Hy  oq>Uvo  spirit  pined  its  strength  away. 
Waiting  the  coming  of  the  glory  ray, 
Wrapt  in  a  fixed  Immutability— 

An  awftal  deathlike  trance — 
Tin  the  fUnt  spirit  tones  came  mahing  by 
And  actuated  by  its  own  Intensity 
My  q>lrit  soared  on  high  I 

Far  oat  into  the  Dread 

Their  mighty  pinions  spread, 
Crowned  with  the  lightningB--aiid  the  tmoeasinf 

roll 
Of  the  immeasurable  in  our  track  I 

Till  whlriiog  echoing  back. 
Pealed  the  great  splrit^minor  o*er  my  head. 
Striking  the  Icnell  of  eartbly  hopes  and  fears, 
While  the  pale  glister  of  an  AngeFs  tears 

Shone  o'er  the  conquered  soul  I 

There  !  I  maintain  that  that  produc- 
tion is  not  one  whit  more  incomprehensi- 
ble than  the  song  of  the  Momine  Star  to 
Lucifer  in  the  ''  Drama  of  Exile.^ 

Margaret  {hesitaiingly), — ^I  do  not  de- 
fend the  "  Song  of  the  Morning  Star,"  nor 
many  other  things  in  the  "  Drama  of  Ex- 
ile," but  I  think  that  there  are  admira- 
ble beauties  in  that  poem,  which  should 
haye  kept  it  sacred  from  your  satiric 
pen.  The  moment  that  the  author's  muse 
comes  down  from  the  shadowy  into  the 
human,  leaying  the  "Desertness"  and 
'*  spectral  Dread,"  the  poem  becomes  foil  of 
a  beauty  and  pathos  unequalled  as  I  thmk 
by  any  other  poem  by  a  woman's  pen. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Adam's  blessing  to 
the  Woman,  which  ought  to  be  printed  on 


broad-sheet&  and  scattered  by  colpcrtewn 
throughout  tne  length  and  breadth  of  these 
United  States,  till  a  copy  were  in  the  hands 
of  eyery  indiyidual  tainted  or  taintable 
with  the  preyailing  heresies  on  the  pod- 
tk>n  of  woman. 

Ifwoebyttiee 
Had  issne  to  ttie  worid,  thoo  sbalt  go  forth 
An  angel  of  the  woe  thoa  didst  achieve ; 
Found  acceptable  to  the  worid  instead 
Of  others  of  that  name,  of  whose  bright  st^w 
Thy  deed  made  bare  the  hillA.    Be  satisfied ; 
Something  thou  hsst  to  bear  through  womanhood- 
Peculiar  suffering  answering  to  the  sin ; 
Some  pang  paid  down  for  each  new  human  life 
Some  weariness  in  guarding  such  a  Hib ; 
Some  coldness  fiY>m  the  guarded ;  tmn»  mSstnist 
From  those  thoa  hast  too  well  served;  ttmm  tboae 

beloved 
Too  loyally  some  treason :  feebleness 
Within  thy  heart,  and  cruel^  wlthoat^ 
And  preosmes  of  an  alien  tyranny 
With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones 
And  stronger  sinews^    But,  go  to  I  thy  lore 
6hall  chaunt  itself  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.    A  child^  kiss 
Set  on  thy  slgfaing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad ; 
A  poor  man,  served  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  rieh; 
An  old  man,  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  iCrong ; 
Thou  Shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest 

ZoB. — The  tears  are  in  our  eyes,  Mar- 
garet. I  too  propose  to  benefit  my  sex  by 
a  speech  I  shall  haye  the  questioDal]^ 
honor  to  deliyer  some  day  at  Syracuse, 
the  capital  of  the  Amazons.  "Fellow- 
women,"  I  shall  say,  "did  iteyer  chance 
to  you  to  find  yourseWes  singly  or  in  pairs 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  solitaiy  field,  sur- 
rounded by  moderately  excited  cattle? 
and  did  you  render  a  philosophical  aooount 
to  yourselyes  of  the  relief  you  ezperioioed 
on  seeing  a  small  boy  adyandng  towards 
you?  Tell  me,  fellow-women,  has  not 
nature  implanted  in  us  a  conscious  sense 
of  d^Bference  on  some  points — ^may  I  not 
say  inferiority?" 

Maroaret. — Zoe,  do  yt>u  imagine  that 
a  woman,  who  has  stood  unmoyed  for 
hours  on  a  platform  before  a  raeing  as- 
sembly of  the  other  sex,  is  to  be  daunted, 
as  you  or  I  would  be,  by  a  droye  of  cattle  ? 

Claribel. — You  are  more  seyare  on 
them  than  Zoe  is.  She  gaye  them  credit 
for  retaining  some  of  the  most  natural 
feelings  of  womanhood.  But  I  haye  heard 
that  some  of  those  who  wish  to  create 
perfect  equality  between  the  sexes  are 
W7  ei^an^  in  society,  wbei«  they 
are  great  sticklers  ibr  the  present  code  of 
Ladies'  Rights,  en  attendant  the  redress 
of  the  Wrongs  of  Women. 

Margaret. — It  seems  to  me  that  if  yoa 
make  the  solution  of  the  question  to  con- 
sist, as  some  do,  in  "ignoring  the  habitual 
discrimination  of  men  and  women  as  fom* 
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log  sepumte  dosses,  and.  regarding  all 
aue  as  simplj  persons — human  beings," 
that  the  argument  becomes  in  danger  (h>m 
both  boms  of  a  dilemma.  Once  place  the 
■exes  on  all  points  on  an  equality  as 
''simply  persons — as  human  bmngs,"  and 
tiie 

destroy  the  equality  at  once,  by  creating 
the  relation  of  protector  and  protected. 

Zos  {catchine  a  moth,  which  has 
beenfiuttering  cS>out  the  light,  and  shak- 
ing him  from  her  handkerchief  into  the 
open  air), — If  I  never  speak  at  Syracuse 
on  Woman's  Rights,  at  least  I  will  aspire 
to  the  presidency  of  a  society  for  the  pro- 
per r^;ulation  of  insect  suicide.  Gray 
millers  shall  not  grill  themselves  at  an 
expense  of  human  feelings  in  our  lights,  and 
flies  shall  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  water, 
and  not  cream  or  milk,  for  purposes  oifelo 
de  se.  By  the  way,  ^^  to  the  great  mind 
every  thing  becomes  an  incident"  Is  not 
that  in  Emerson  1 

Makgaret. — I  never  found  it  in  his 
works. 

Glaribbl. — Margaret,  you  once  owned 
a  very  capital  imitation  of  transcendental 
vcrsery. 

Margaret. — Tes ;  in  the  days  of  the 
Dial.  "  Ecstasy  the  law  of  Nature."  It 
contained  all  the  catch  words  of  the  sect, 
and  was  written  by  a  witty  friend. 

Btiigl«,  moltUbrm  oreatfon  t 

Bool-dlnolTing  ecstasy  1 
How  Bball  our  soak  oome  foil  drde, 

If  we  dwell  not  orbed  in  thee  ? 

Strife  of  kings  end  crime  ci  nstionSi 
Weakness,  wickedness  of  heart, 

All  sre  a^jancts  to  this  power, 
All  in  ecstasy  hare  part 

AB-perrading,  erer-flowing, 

Orbing,  circling  ecstasy  1 
Mortal  props  and  rafters  ranish. 

Prone  we  east  oorselTes  on  tboel 

Claris  EL. — That  is  not  more  incom- 
prehensible than  the  usual  run  of  trans- 
cendental poetry.  I  remember  a  few  lines 
of  "  The  Sphynx,"  a  poem  much  admired 
by  t&e  understanding  few  when  it  came 
out  in  the  Dial. 

The  joomeying  atoms 
Primordial  wholes, 
Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive 
By  their  animate  poleSb 

Margaret. — ^Transcendentalism  is  as  a 
lamp  gone  out  It  was  a  protest  against 
Unitarianism,  which  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eration had  been  a  protest  against  Puri- 
tanism* It  cast  a  wide  glare  over  New 
England,  but  the  smoky  flame  died  out  as 
i^eedily  as  it  had  kindled,  attesting  at 


once  the  wide-spread  feeling  of  a  V)ant^ 
and  the  insuflSciency  of  the  new  faith  for  its 
satisfaction.  Transcendental  poetry  was 
never  of  much  account.  It  was  mere 
prose  snipped  into  verse  and  metre,  tagged 
with  indifferent  rhyme. 

Claribel. — I  have  been  reading  Mar- 
garet Fuller's  Life,  of  late,  and  have  been 
disappointed  very  much.  Its  defect  is  in 
its  plan.  It  b  lilft  a  "  Long  Thursday  " 
London  opera  night,  distracting  one  with 
acts  from  half  a  dozen  operas.  Margaret 
was  eminently  a  progressive  person.  The 
interest  of  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  her 
life  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  character.  Either  c^ 
the  three  distinguished  gentlemen,  Clarke, 
Emerson,  and  Ghanning,  who  wrote  the 
bookj  might  have  written  her  biography ; 
but  from  the  ^stem  pursued  of  a  plunlity 
of  authors,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  fol- 
low out  her  development.  As  soon  as  we 
fancy  we  have  gained  a  certain  insight 
into  her  character,  the  clew  is  broken  off 
and  another  fiistened  on. 

Margaret. — She  died  with  Yanitas 
Yanitatum  inscribed  on  all  her  labor,  with 
no  wish  granted  her  on  earth  except  that 
touching  prayer  for  death  with  her  husband 
and  her  child.  And  in  the  hour  of  ship- 
wreck her  pride  of  intellect — her  habit  of 
command,  may  have  been  fatal  to  herself 
and  those  she  loved.  She  had  not  learned 
her  wonum's  lesson  of  implicit  obedience 
in  time  of  danger,  especially  at  sea.  An 
ignorant  emigrant  mother  might,  with  a 
kiss  of  agony — a  prayer  of  trust,  have 
given  up  her  baby  into  the  hands  of  the 
good  steward  who  pledged  his  life  to  save 
the  boy,  and  have  re-embraced  her  little 
one  on  the  sand-hills  of  Fire  Island ;  but 
nothing  would  induce  Margaret  to  part 
from  her  husband  and  her  child. 

Claribbl. — ^It  is  a  touching  fact,  that 
the  only  papers  of  any  value  which  escapei 
the  wreck,  were  the  love  letters  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Ossoli. 

Margaret. — Yes;  and  these  records 
of  a  late  but  tender  married  love,  and  the 
marble  form  of  her  dead  infant,  seem  like 
a  mute  plea  for  sisterhood  and  gentle 
judgment  made  by  this  woman,  so  beloved 
yet  so  calumniat^  whose  own  mind,  like 
a  troubled  sea,  cast  up  mire,  and  dirt,  and 
gold,  and  eems.  "  Walking  through  drv 
places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none," 
might  be  the  motto  for  her  biography. 
The  book,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  saddest 
thing  I  ever  read,  not  only  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life,  which  were  of 
themselves  suflSciently  trying,  but  .fjx)m 
her  entire  and  constant  disappointment  in 
her  own  theories.     She  constantly  ex- 
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prefised  strongly  her  weariness  of  life- 
how  all  had  &iled ;  but  there  is  no  look- 
ing beyond ;  no  resting  on  the  hope  of  an 
eternal  home,  where  we  shall  see  all  things 
in  the  light  of  God. 

Olaribel. — For  some  months  before 
the  wreck,  her  boj  had  been  teaching  her 
the  lessons  she  should  have  learned  in  her 
own  in&ncy.  Her  heart  had  been  bom 
old,  and  it  was  growing  joung.  He  might 
also  have  led  her  to  a  simple  faith.  She 
might,  guiding  his  in&nt  steps,  have  en- 
tered "  as  a  httle  child  "  the  kingdom  of 
Qod. 

ZoE. — While  you  have  been  talking,  I 
haye  made  another  poem. 

LINES  ON  SETTING  A  CAPTIVE  MILLER  FREE. 

•^  Poi  oat  th«  UftiU"— AAkf/wara. 

FI7,  tlrj  q)rito ;  imprisoned  now  no  mora, 
Haste  to  the  mossy  dells  where  riolets  lie, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  south  wind  soar, 
And  all  rqjoiciDK  in  thy  liherty ; 
Henoe,  child  of  freedom,  fly  I 

Hie  to  the  greenwood,  where  the  gushing  rills 
Flow  swiftly  onwsrd  on  their  gentle  way, 

Where  the  glad  nightingale  her  vesper  trills, 
And  flowerets  fold  their  leaves  at  dose  oidaj; 
Haste  joyously  awny  1 

Where  the  pine  forest  ream  its  stately  head. 
Where  the  pale  primrose  pours  Its  rich  perf  oum, 

Where  tulips  bright  their  gaudy  petals  shed. 
And  the  young  rosea  all  unrecked  of  blo<«i 
Amid  the  deepening  gloom. 

Hence  I  cleave  once  more  the  bine  ethereal  air, 
And  when  tiie  moon  illumes  the  ocean'b  brsast, 

Seek  thee  some  bed  beside  the  waters  fidr, 
And  when  the  earth  in  her  dark  robes  is  drest 
Fold  thy  light  wings  and  reetl 

Margaret. — That  is  so  speciously  non- 
sensical, that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  if  it  might  not  impose  on  the  editor  of 
some  literary  journal,  who,  deoeired  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  metre,  might  print  it  in 
good  faith  as  the  production  of  a  disciple 
of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

ZoE. — Multitudes  of  published  poems 
are  to  the  full  as  absui^.  Did  we  ever 
show  you,  Olaribel,  the  poem  Margaret 
and  I  once  wrote  to  see  what  we  could  do 
as  a  bona  fide  joint  impromptu  ?  Vile  as 
it  is,  it  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  style 
of  poem  to  which  it  belonss.  We  agreed 
to  compose  in  alternate  lines.  Neither 
was  to  hesitate  or  change  a  word.  We 
started  without  any  design,  nor  did  we 
find  one,  till  I  gave  the  two  last  lines  in  a 
breath  and  wrote  over  it  a  title. 

THE  ORIGIN  or  PEARLS. 

They  wandered  dowly  o'er  the  plain, 

The  Ikther  and  the  daughter, 
Until  they  reached  a  silvery  bJc* 

Of  dear  and  placid  water. 


Where  atttlng  sadly  by  its  Me 

Her  tears  dropped  slowly  in ; 
They  were  soft  tears  of  woman^  P*M«, 

Of  sorrow,  not  of  dn. 

There  came  a  naiad  from  the  wave, 

And  cenght  them  in  a  aheU  I 
More  pnrdy  white  than  mountaln-enow. 

She  cau^t  them  as  they  ML 

The  flOber  watched  the  glandog  qnlt^ 

And  bending  o'er  his  child. 
He  said  with  accents  low  and  soft, 

And  lips  thmt  liiintly  smiled— 

**  Behold,  sweet  girl,  the  ways  of  love ; 

Those  tears  that  sadly  fell, ' 
Shall  preve  biii^t  gems  of  predoos  wor^ 

Hid  In  that  prison  sheU.** 

Olaribel. — Was    that    really    im- 
promptu? 

ZoE. — ^I  hope  you  don't  suppose  it  was 
any  thing  else.  It  was  repeated  off  with- 
out pause,  as  I  have  said  it  to  you. 

Margaret. — I  can  be  more  lenient  to 
ori^nal  trash,  I  think,  than  to  the  trash 
which  spoils  a  foreign  poet  by  translation. 
I  greatly  prefer  to  read  the  works  of  any 
foreign  bard  (if  I  cannot  understand  them 
m  his  own  tongue),  through  the  medium 
of  a  prose  translation  in  a  third  language. 
One  IS  not  annoyed  by  awkward  English, 
and  the  poetry  retains  a  sort  of  foreign 
flavor. 

Olaribel. — "Bj  the  way,  German  prose 
may  be  literally  translated,  and  the  English 
version  of  a  German  work  G;ains  by  a 
little  foreign  flavor  \  but  Frenchified  Eng- 
lish is  a  caricature  of  fine  writing ;  and 
justice  may  be  best  done  to  a  French 
author  by  rendering  his  work,  not  word 
for  word,  but  idiom  for  idiom. 

ZoE. — ^I  seldom  read  poetical  transla- 
tions without  thinking  of  what  the  cock- 
ney draper  aptly  said,  that  Homer  by  Mr. 
Pope  was  "  unclassicked^  not  translated." 

Margaret. — A  few  years  since  every 
literary  miss,  and  forward  schoolboy  tried 
their  hands  upon  bmislation,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  both  so  vile  and  so  voluminous, 
that  it  is  a  mercy  the  task  of  compilingan 
edition  of  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  ofEu- 
rope  "  was  not  appropriated  by  one  who, 
as  Oarlvle  says,  would  have  edited  them 
as  one  "edits  wagon  loads  of  broken  bricks 
and  dry  mortar,  simply  by  tumbling  up 
the  wagon." 

Olaribel. — One  of  our  very  best  Eng- 
lish translations,  is  Leigh  Hunt's  spirited 
version  of  Redi's  Bacdianalian  Ode  in. 
praise  of  the  wines  of  Tuscany. 

And  drink  of  th«>rine  of  the  vine  benign, 
That  sparkles  warm  In  SansovlBe  I 

Those  lines  are  more  musical  than  the 
Italian — and  think  of  the  old  gentleman 
having  been  a  water^rinker  alter  all  I 
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ZoE. — He  sings  the  praise  of  ice  as 
muskally  and  enthusiastically  as  that  of 
the  yine.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
skating  club,  I'd  skate  an  inscription  from 
the  Ode  on  Lake  Wcnham. 

Maagaret.— Reading  a  translated  poem 
ought  to  be  made  a  punishment  for  not 
having  studied  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nil  and  therefore  I  would  never  find  fault 
with  a  translation,  like  Gary's  Dante,  in 
which  the  strained  involved  English  makes 
the  author's  meaning  harder  to  get  at  than 
it  would  be  to  a  student  with  common 
sense  in  the  original  with  even  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  poet's  tongue ;  but 
the  huge  mass  of  modem  poetical  trans- 
lation \s  in  the  (lib  versification  of  the 
Laura  Matilda  schooL  I  speak  feelingly 
upon  this  subject,  because  I  number 
amongst  the  sins  of  my  youth  a  transla- 
tion, which  I  suflcred  to  appear  in  print,  of 
what  was  probably  in  the  original  a  rude, 
rough,  broken,  and  efiective  ejaculatory 
people's  ballad.  I  reduced  it  to  smootn 
dmual-Iike  stanzas — reminding  me  when- 
ever I  think  of  it,  of  Champagne  or  spark- 
ling Moselle  in  a  cut  glass  decanter.  It 
was  courteously  alluded  to,  too,  at  the  time, 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  a  London 
Quarterly  Reviewer ! 

ZoE. — Who  can  write  a  respectable  im- 
itation of  the  national  poetry  of  the  old 
Sherwood  Forest  days?  Why  is  it  that 
the  Ballad,  the  earliest  expression  of  pop- 
ular feeling,  dies  out  at  the  approach  of 
civilization  f  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Glen- 
finlts "  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
reprint — and  if  you  want  to  see  degenera- 
tion, compare  the  fragment  *'  Barthram's 
Dirge  "  with  •*  Elfinland  Weed."  or  '*  Ru- 
di^,"  or  the  *'  Eve  of  St.  John." 

Margarrt. — It  was  always  a  proof  to 
me  how  greatly  the  national  taste  for  poe- 
try was  tar  gone  from  original  simplicity 
m  Johnson's  days,  that  Chatterton's  imi- 
tation was  so  widely  mistaken  for  a  gen- 
uine old  Ballad.  Any  one  familiar  with 
Ellis,  Ritson.  an  i  Bishop  Percy  could,  it 
seems  to  me,  detect  the  forgery  in  half  a 
line.  There  is  another  vice  of  ordinary 
translation — I  mean  expansion — which  in- 
terferes with  our  rendering  the  lays  of  an 
eariier  day.  A  nation  in  its  infancy  lisps 
ill  numbers,  intent  not  on  its  form  of 
speech,  but  the  expression  of  its  feeling. 
When  it  has  acquired  greater  command  of 
language  it  is  so  pleased  by  ^*the  beauty 


and  newness  of  its  art"  that  it  floods  its 
ideas  with  words,  and  loses  the  conciseness 
and  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pre-Raphaelitic  attention  to  details,  which 
characterized  its  earlier  poetry. 

Zo£. — To  resume  your  champagne  simile 
it  would  be  well  if  our  translators  in  de- 
canting would  be  content  to  give  usdu 
champagne  non  moussedu  at  least  free 
from  the  adulteration  of  their  own  turnip 
juice  or  gooseberry. 

CTest  le  bon  roi  Dagobert 
Qui  mlt  M  calotte  A  ToiiTen. 

Translate  that,  Margaret. 
Margaret. — 

The  Monarch  roased  him  fttmi  hisshiinben. 
The  foe  oarae  on,  and  great  their  numbers. 
Good  waa  the  king— e  warrior  brave, 
Bold  Dagobert  the  name  they  gave. 
80  hastj  dreased  he  for  the  row,  »!», 
That  wrong  aide  out  he  donned  his  trowaera. 

ZoE. — You  are  not  competent  to  the 
task,  Margaret.  You  have  no  genius  for 
redundancy.  The  nursery  distich  has  five 
principal  words.  These  you  have  only 
expanded  into  a  line  a-piece  with  one  to 
spare  for  the  interpolation  of  your  own 
gratuitous  supposition.  You  have  given, 
however,  the  jerky  way  in  which  some 
folks  translate  epigrams : 

Claribel. — It  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 

**8ee,  we  b*Te  wasted  half  a  eommer's  night  1  ^ 

may  we  not  say  with  Arteveld.  You 
have  damaged  the  reputation  of  poets  we 
all  love;  and  mercy  and  truth  have  not 
met  together  in  your  estimate  of  the  poet- 
lings.  What  good  does  it  do  to  point  out 
spots  in  the  sun?  Leave  us  to  fancy  him 
all  brightness. 

ZcE. — What  good  may  I  have  done  to 
poetlings?  Such  good  as  may  be  done 
by  nailing  a  dead  hawk  to  a  bam  door ! 
Nor  does  it  do  us  harm  to  turn  our  opin- 
ion of  our  favorites  sometimes  wrong- 
side  out,  and  ravel  out  unsijrhtly  threads. 
And  principally  good  is  done  by  reflections 
on  this  subject,  because  young  writers  may 
be  warned  to  have  an  eye  to  sense,  and 
some  may  be  scared,  as  Margaret  and  I 
have  been,  from  second-rate  attempts  at 
versification.  A  verse  containing  bits  of 
broken  similes  is  not  redeemed  by  unim- 
peachableness  of  rhyme  ^r  sweetness  of 
rhythm. 
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THE   LOST   PRINCE. 

[We  ahall  probably  not  agiln  bo  etUed  upon  to  giro  place  to  another  article  on  the  subject  <tf  the  Danphia, 
and  we  only  do  so  now  in  joatice  to  our  readers,  whoee  ooriosi^  has  boon  exdted  bj  the  two  preriooa  article* 
from  Mr.  HansoD,  and  who  maj  consider  themselves  entitled  to  know  all  the  doTclopmentB  which  hnve  been 
made  in  this  strange  history  sinoe  his  hat  commnnication.  The  first  article  which  we  published  on  tfato  sab- 
Jectf  **  Have  we  a  Bourbon  amongst  us  ?  "  was  introduced  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  meet  distinguished  dergj- 
men  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  vouching  for  the  respectability  and  disinterested  zeal  of  the  author,  and  the  fol- 
lowing review  is  by  another  eminent  clergyman  of  the  same  church,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  has  had  the  advaiH 
tage  of  knowing  Mr.  Williams  fh>m  his  boyhood,  and  whose  testimony  is  beyond  the  suq^don  of  sinlatsr 
mottves  or  partisan  zeaL— So.  P.  Ji.} 


Tbs  Lost  Puvck:  fitcts  tending  to  prove  the  idra- 
tity  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  <^  France,  and  the 
Bev.  Eleazer  WHllama,  Missionary  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America.  By  John  H.  Hanson. 
Hew-Tork :  O.  P.  Patosm  it  Ca    1S54    pp.  479L 

THE  Key.  Mr.  Hanson,  author  of  the 
articles  on  this  subject  published  in 
this  magazine  in  February  and  April  of 
last  year,  avowed  his  deep  interest  in  the 
question  from  the  start,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  his  conviction,  that  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  the  son  of  Louis 
Sixteenth  of  France,  and,  consequently, 
Uie  Dauphin,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
died  kk  the  tower  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  on 
the  8th  of  June  1795.    Under  such  an  im- 

Sression,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
[r.  Hanson,  after  all  that  he  had  done, 
would  let  the  subject  sleep.  He  has,  ac- 
cordingly, given  it  diligent  attention — has 
examined  critically  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten and  said  against  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Williams — has  travelled  extensively,  to 
look  up  additional  evidence — and  has  fi- 
nally come  forth  with  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations, in  a  handsome  duodecimo  of 
479  pages,  in  a  little  less  than  a  year  after 
his  nrst  article  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished. The  volume  heus  the  title  of  the 
motto  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Thk 
Lost  Princb.  And  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
labored  in  vain.  He  has  certainly  accom- 
plished something.  We  may  even  say, 
he  has  done  a  good  deal.  Where  his  work 
does  not  produce  conviction,  it  will  at 
least  command  respect  He  has,  we  think, 
cleared  the  wa^  for,  and  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  followmg  propositions : 

1.  The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the 
Temple,  as  the  rrench  Government  alleged 
at  the  time,  and  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed. 

2.  The  child  that  died  there  was  clan- 
destinely introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Dauphin,  while  the  Dauphin  was  se- 
cretly carriea  away. 

3.  He  was  brought  to  America,  and 
disposed  o^  with  the  intent  that  he  snould 
never  appear  as  a  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  France. 


4.  Two  French  refugees,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be,  a  man  and  woman,  ap- 
peared in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  m  1795,  m 
charge  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl, 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  justify  the 
theory,  that  the  boy  was  the  Dauphin ; 
and  that  they  left  Albany  for  parts  un- 
known. 

5.  In  the  same  year,  1795,  two  French- 
men, one  of  them  having  the  appearance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  brought  ^a 
weak,  sickly  boy,  in  a  state  of  mental  im- 
bedlitv,"  to  liconderoga,  and  left  him 
with  the  Indians.  The  child  was  adopted 
by  an  Iroquois  chie^  named  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. 

6.  This  child  is  proved  to  be  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams. 

7.  Mr.  Williams  is  not  an  Indian. 

8.  The  Duchess  D'AngoulSme,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  French  Bourbon  fa- 
roily,  have  always  known  that  the  Dau- 
phin did  not  die  in  the  Temple,  and  that  he 
was  carried  to  America. 

9.  The  same  members  of  the  French 
Royal  family  have  always  been  well  ad- 
vised, so  as  to  believe  the  fiict,  that  the 
Dauphin  was  still  alive,  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  these  propoel- 
tions  are  clearly  demonstrated ;  for  then 
there  would  be  no  remaining  question. 
Some  of  them  are,  doubtless,  better  esta- 
blished than  others.  Some,  indeed,  are 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
But  the  sum  of  probabilities  which  cluster 
around  the  more  doubtful,  is  of  a  nature 
and  character  fully  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Mr.  Williams  may  be  the  Dau- 
phin, and,  perhaps,  to  justify  the  belief, 
that  he  actually  is  so.  Mr.  Hanson  has 
pre&ced  his  argument  by  the  following 
two  mottos,  wluch  appear  on  his  title- 
page  :  ^*  There  is  no  historical  truth 
against  which  obstinacy  cannot  raise  some 
objections.  Many  people  think  themselves 
justified  in  asserting,  against  an  alleged 
historical  fact,  its  mipossibility,  without 
considering,  that  nothing  is  true  or  untrue 
in  the  eye  of  history  beomse  it  is  probable 
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or  improbable,  but  simply-  because,  as- 
saming  its  general  logical  possibility,  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  fact." — 
Bunsen,  ^  On  appealing,  after  a  number 
of  years,  to  tbe  evidence  of  facts,  it  will 
always  be  found,  in  the  end,  that  proba- 
bility is,  in  all  tnings.  the  best  symptom 
of  truth." — Lamartine.  According  to 
the  principle  of  these  two  mottos,  wherein 
the  above  propositions,  as  stated  by  us, 
are  not  clearly  demonstrated,  they  may 
be  safely  weighed  in  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  we 
have  thought  proper  to  give  them  form 
and  place.  The  negative  of  either  of  them 
cannot  be  established  by  like  probabilities, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  contradiction  be- 
tween Mr.  Williams  and  the  Prince  de 
Joinvillo,  which,  indeed,  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  either  of  the  propositions  we  have 
laid  down,  though  it  may  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  having  an  incidental  relation. 
But,  assuming  that  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  was  disappointed  in  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  he  was  forced  into  this  contradic- 
tion by  his  plan  and  policy,  admitting  the 
tacts  allegea  by  Mr.  Williams.  Here  the 
rule  of  probability  applies  with  great 
force  in  favor  of  Mr.  Williams'  account,  as 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Prince 
would  assent  to  its  truth.  He  could  not 
do  it,  in  consistency  with  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  his  mission. 

Mr.  Hanson,  by  his  industry  and  zeal 
in  this  causCj  has  certainly  collected  most 
important  and  vital  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion, since  his  first  papers  were  published, 
in  February  and  April  of  last  year ;  ana 
in  the  volume  now  under  consideration, 
he  has  grouped  all  the  testimony  in  the 
case  with  great  skill  and  with  telling  ef- 
fect. For  his  zeal  he  needs  no  apology ; 
for  he  professes  to  believe  in  his  story, 
which,  if  true,  is  worthy  of  any  man's 
enthusiasm.  The  first  item  of  additional 
evidence  brought  forward,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  notice,  is  the  second  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Williams'  reputed  mother,  Mary  Ann 
Williams,  which  was  made  by  her  to  cor- 
rect the  fklse  statements  of  the  first  To 
speak  in  the  mildest  terms  that  will  pro- 
perly characterize  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  documents,  as  it  applies  to 
the  question  at  issue,  it  is  a  most  as- 
tounoing  disclosure — astounding  not  onl^ 
ibr  the  sudden  flood  of  light  which  it 
casts  on  the  main  question,  but  especially 
and  altogether  more  astounding  for  the 
audacity  of  the  fi-aud  practis^  in  the 
means  of  obtaining,  and  in  the  mode  of 
uttering,  tbe  first  affidavit  This  docu- 
ment»  it  would  seem,  was  obtained  at  the 


instance  of  M.  De  Courcy,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  gave  instructions 
that  would  suggest  or  justify  the  fraud. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  quite 
acceptable  to  him,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  known  feelings.  For 
what  reasons  he  took  it  to  France,  before 
it  was  published  here,  or  whether  he  went 
expressly  on  that  errand,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  is  natural  to  suppose,  from 
the  fact  of  his  going  to  France  with  this 
document  in  his  pocket^hat  it  required 
to  be  submitted  there.  He  then  returned 
it  to  New- York,  to  be  published  in  the 
Courrier  dee  Etais  Unis^  from  which 
journal  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers 
of  the  country,  silencing,  as  was  supposed 
at  the  time,  the  pretensions  of  Mr  Wil- 
liams, and  overwhelming  them  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  The  history  of  this 
remarkable  document  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  following  certificate : 

**  I  certify  that  the  afltdavlt  sworn  to  before  me  in 
March  last,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Williams,  was  in  the 
English  language.  She  came  to  my  office,  in  Hogana- 
borgh,  either  in  company  with,  or  met  there,  the 
Bov.  Francis  Marconx,  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  St 
Regis.  Two  Indians  were  also  preeent  Mr.  Mar- 
coax  acted  as  interpreter,  and  pnt  the  qneetions  to  her 
In  the  Indian  language,  and  interiH'eted  them  in  Eng- 
lish. A.  FULTOW,  J.  P. 

"*  Hogansborgh,  July  8, 185a** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Williams 
gave  her  evidence  in  the  Indian  language, 
not  understanding  English ;  and  that  Mr 
Marcoux  interpreted  it  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Mr.  Fulton,  in  English,  to  be 
put  down,  sworn  to,  and  published  in 
that  language.  It  was  executed  and  pub- 
lished accordingly.  But,  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  this  affidavit,  touch- 
ing the  question  before  the  public,  Mrs. 
Williams  is  made  to  contradict  her  re- 
puted son.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  to 
maplicate  him  in  false  statements.  She  is 
made  repeatedly  to  declare,  that  Eleazer 
Williams  is  her  own  son ;  to  deny  the 
story  to  the  contrary,  and  to  maintain 
June  as  the  month  in  which  she  thinks 
he  was  bom.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  she 
is  made  to  say  and  swear  to  in  English,  a 
language  which  she  did  not  understand, 
many  things  important  to  the  point  in 
issue,  which  she  did  not  say  in  her  own 
tongue,  which  she  did  not  intend  to  say, 
and  which  she  could  not  say  with  truth 
and  a  good  conscience ;  all  which,  when 
she  came  to  have  it  explained  to  her,  as  it 
really  was,  she  entirely  repudiated,  and 
went  before  the  same  magistrate,  Mr. 
Fultouj  a  second  time,  and  made  a  new 
affidavit  in  her  own  language;  and  not- 
withstanding she  was  followed  up  by  Mr. 
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Marcoux's  Iriends,  with  assiduous  efforts 
to  embarrass  her,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
purging  her  consmience,  she  nevertheless, 
m  her  second  affidavit,  declared,  that  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  was  an  adopted 
child,  and  corrected  all  the  other  points  in 
which  she  had  been  misinterpreted  by  Mr. 
Marcoux  in  her  first  affidavit.  Mrs.  Wil- 
h'ams  swears,  in  her  second  affidavit,  that 
Mr.  Marcoux,  with  others,  some  women, 
persuaded  her  to  make  the  first  and  that 
she  found,  when  the  first  was  explained 
to  her,  that  it  contained  things  which  she 
did  not  intend  to  say,  and  which  were  not 
true;  that  is,  all  the  material  points  of 
the  case.  These  two  affidavits,  and  the 
history  of  them,  arc  given  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  book  now  under  notice,  and 
they  claim  an  attentive  perusal  by  those 
who  desire  to  understand  the  merits  of 
this  controversy.  We  need  not  name  the 
legal  or  technical  denomination  which 
characterizes  this  fraud,  as  all  know  that 
it  constitutes  a  very  high  crime.  Mr. 
Hanson  might  well  be  eloquent,  as  he  is, 
on  this  branch  of  his  argument.  We  cite 
a  single  sentence :  ^^  Taking  advantage  of 
her  ignorance  of  all  languages^  but  Indian, 
and  relying  upon  the  obscurity  of  a  bar- 
baric tongue,  to  hide  from  the  world  his 
imposture,  this  clergyman  falsely  inter- 
prets her  answers  to  the  magistrate,  sub- 
stitutes wholesale  statements,  adapted  to 
his  own  ends,  for  those  which  she  in  real- 
ity makes ;  then  falsely  interprets  his  in- 
terpretation to  her,  procures  her  oath  to 
his  fabrication,  poisons  the  fountains  of 
truth  and  justice  at  their  primal  and  most 
sacred  soujrce,  and  seeks  to  send  the  poor 
woman  into  the  grave  with  a  sworn  lie 
upon  her  lips,  against  the  child  of  her 
adoption,  that  he  might  at  once  destroy 
his  reputation,  and  deceive  the  world 
upon  a  grave  question  of  history."  And 
when  M.  De  Courcy  gets  possession  of 
this  precious  document,  he  goes  on  a  mis- 
sion to  France,  peradventure  to  have  it 
determined  there  when  and  where  it  shall 
be  published ;  and  it  is  sent  back  to  be 
published  in  New- York. 

It  is  true  that  this  enormity  in  the  social 
state  does  not  prove  that  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  is  the  son  of  Louis  Sixteenth ; 
but  it  does  prove  that  man  must  have  a 
strong  motive,  and  should  receive  no  tri- 
fling compensation,  to  practice  subornation 
of  perjury  to  prevent  tbe  establishment  of 
such  an  historical  fact  It  proves,  morer 
over,  that  there  is  some  stupendous  wrong 
in  this  business,  be  it  to  rob  a  bom  prince 
of  hisri^ht  to  a  ihrone,  or  a  private  and 
humble  mdividual  of  his  character,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  may,  possibly,  in  this  case,  be 


more  highly  prized  than  the  fbrmer.  So 
palpable  a  fraud  too,  and  a  fhiud  of  such  a 
character,  will  naturally  lead  men  to  think, 
that,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  this 
(question  not  only  deserving  of  considera- 
tioion,  but  of  very  grave  import  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
complicated  afiair,  another  incident  of  a 
more  striking  and  impressive  character. 
Every  one  will  ask,  what  could  be  the  mo- 
tive of  this  subornation  of  perjury  ?  and 
let  him  who  can,  answer. 

Another  interesting  and  instructive  part 
of  the  additional  evi£nce  adduced  by  Mr. 
Hanson,  is  the  narrative,  and  more  succinct 
affidavit,  of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  New  Orleans, 
also  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
book,  and  in  Appendix  N.,  Mrs.  Reid  certi- 
fies by  affidavit  to  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.*  Whitall,  in  the 
same  way,  to  that  of  Mrs.  Reid.  The  credi- 
bility of  the  testimony  is  well  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  formerly  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Count  D'  Artois,  and  resided  six 
years,  from  1804  to  1810,  at  Holy  rood 
House,  Edinburgh,  with  the  royal  exUe.<; ; 
and  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  afterwards,  she 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  did  them  some  service,  which 
was  highly  appreciated.  Her  position  as 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Count  was 
doubtless  above  that  of  adomestic.  Hence, 
while  in  exile,  the  Duchess  d'Angoal6me 
seems  to  have  admitted  her  to  some  de* 
gree  of  confidence.  The  knowledge,  how- 
ever, which  she  attained  from  the  Duchess, 
and  through  other  chatnnels,  while  in  this 
relation  to  the  royal  family,  of  the  Rer. 
Eleazer  Williams,  as  the  recognized  Dau- 
phin, seems  to  have  been  purely  accidental, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  ac- 
count She  testifies  that  the  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me  told  her,  that  ^'She  knew 
the  Dauphin  was  alive  and  safe  in  Ameri- 
ca." The  affidavit  also  proves,  that  the 
royal  family  knew  that  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Williams ;  but  they  .*?aid  "  he 
was  incompetent  to  rei^ ;"  or  as  detailed 
more  particularly  by  Mr.  Hanson,  |^-age 
420,  "  Mrs  Brown  went  on  to  say,  that, 
according  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  state- 
ment (Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  wife  to  the 
Secretary  of  Count  De  Coigny,)  the  sub- 
ject had  been  much  discussed  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  that  the  royal  family  said,  Wil- 
liams was  incompetent  to  reign,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  would  only  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  times — that  a  man 
had  come  out  from  America  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  sul^ect,  and  that  she  had  seen 
him.  Money  was  given  to  this  man,  and 
he  returned  to  America.'"  Mrs.  Brown 
had  often  heard  in  the  royal  figiroily,  that 
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BeUanger  wis  the  name  of  the  man  who 
earned  the  Dauphin  to  America.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  an  old  and  retired  lady,  had 
passed  through  many  trying  yicissitudes 
of  life,  and  had  nothmg  more  to  hope  for 
from  the  world,  being  on  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  and  djring  of  a  cancer  in  the 
brei^  Her  testimony  is  simple,  and  ap- 
parently honest.  It  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  sources ;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  coincident  with 
the  history  of  Mr.  Williams'  life.  She  was 
Befer  before  acquainted  with  anybody, 
exoq>t  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
who  knew  any  thing  about  Mr.  Williams. 
This,  certainly,  is  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
The  name  of  Williams  she  knew  well  as 
being  that  under  which  the  Dauphin  was 
known  to  the  royal  family ;  but  his  Chris- 
tian name  she  had  forgotten.  When  asked 
if  it  were  Joseph,  or  Aaron,  or  some  oth- 
ers, she  promptljT  said,  No;  but  when 
Eleazer  was  mentioned,  her  memory  seem- 
ed to  brighten  up,  and  she  said,  "  It  seems 
to  me  it  was  Eleazer."  If  Mrs.  Brown's 
eridence  is  to  be  receiyed,  it  proves,  that 
the  history  of  Mr.  Williams  was  as  well 
known  to  the  royal  family,  as  to  any  of 
those  who  have  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him  all  his  hfe  in  this  country. 
It  is  probable,  from  all  accounts,  that  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul6me,  while  a  young  per- 
son, supposed  her  brother  the  Dauphin 
WIS  dead.  But  the  Duke  de  Provence, 
who  came  to  the  throne  as  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  who  plotted  against  his  broth- 
er, Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  intrigued  to  get  Bellanger  into  the 
Tower,  in  charge  of  the  Dauphin,  is  known 
to  have  had  the  care  of  his  niece  till  her 
marriage ;  and  it  were  strange,  if  he  could 
not  prepare  her  mind,  after  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution  were  chiefly  obliterated, 
and  when  she  herself  was  interested  in  the 
exclosion  of  the  Dauphin  from  the  throne, 
to  receive  the  intelligence,  that  her  brother 
was  yet  alive,  but  in  a  condition  that  un- 
fitted him  for  the  assumption  of  regal 
power.  But  the  Duchess  was  not  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  conscience  will  always  work 
in  tender  minds.  It  is  in  evidence,  that 
she  went  down  to  the  grave  with  a  weighty 
sorrow  upon  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Brown  never  had  supposed  that 
the  informatk>n  she  possessed  on  this  sub- 
ject could  be  of  any  practical  importance. 
She  obtained  it  accidentally,  and  had  oc- 
casionally spoken  of  Mr.  Williams  acci- 
dentally. Sf  rs.  Reid  had  heard  her  speak 
of  him  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  an  in- 
teresting item  in  the  history  of  the  royal 
£unily,  in  whidi  she  sympathized  3  but 


neither  she  nor  her  auditors  ever  supposed 
that  any  thing  would  come  of  it.  All  this 
— and  it  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable — 
is  manifestly  a  distinct  and  independent 
chapter  in  the  field  of  evidence  on  this 
subject;  and  being  perfectly  and  even 
strikingly  coincident  with  all  the  rest,  it 
adds  to  the  sum  of  probabilities  belonging 
to  the  question  a  quantity  of  great  weight 
and  force.  It  is  more  especially  important, 
as  it  shows,  first,  that  the  royal  family 
never  had  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  the  Dauphin ;  and  next,  that  they  have 
never  failed  to  keep  themselves  well  in- 
formed about  him.  Admitting  these  facts, 
the  theory  of  the  case  supposes  that  he  was 
sent  here  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  that,  so 
long  as  this  purpose  could  be  maintained, 
there  was  humanity  enough  i^  the  family 
to  take  some  interest  in  nis  obscure  and 
humble  fortunes,  and  in  an  indirect  way, 
and  by  occult  agencies,  to  administer  oc- 
casionally to  his  support  and  comfort.  It 
will  be  seen,  also^  that  this  theory  tallies 
exactly  with  the  interest  in  Mr.  Williams 
shown  by  the  Louis  Philippe  family,  and 
with  the  alleged  mission  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  Green  Bay. 

We  will  now  return  to  propositions  laid 
down  by  us,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article. 

I.  The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the  Tem- 
ple. The  evidence  on  this  point  must,  we 
think,  now  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Mr. 
Hanson  has  collected  and  arranged  it  most 
satisfactorily.  It  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  say,  that  the  in- 
stincts of  historical  acumen  have  lone 
since  decided  this  point  against  the  alleged 
death  of  the  Dauphin  in  the  Temple;  or 
rather,  they  have  never  been  able  to  enter- 
tain it  as  a  fact  Even  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, it  has  always  seemed,  more  or  less, 
as  a  got  up  affair,  or  political  trick  played 
ofi*  on  the  public.  In  view  of  the  alleged 
facts  of  the  case,  wrapped  in  so  much  ob- 
scurity, no  strong  hiind  has  ever  been  sa- 
tisfied with  the  proce^  verbal  ordered  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Convention.  The  theo- 
ry of  the  Dauphin's  escape  supposes  that 
the  Duke  de  Provence  had,  byhis  intrigues, 
outwitted  the  Convention.  The  Duke  haa 
got  rid  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI..  as  he 
had  wished,  without  having  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  decapitation ;  and  the  only 
obstacle  now  in  his  way  to  the  throne  was 
the  Dauphin.  But  Dessaux,  the  first 
physician  in  all  France,  had  pronounced 
that  his  disease  was  not  incurable,  and 
that  with  proper  treatment,  he  might  get 
well ;  or,  as  the  Duchess  d'  Angoullme  says, 
^'he  undertook  to  cure  him."  Dessaux 
suddenly  dies,  with    rumors  whispered 
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about,  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  His 
medical  pupil.  M.  Abeill^  uniformly  said 
he  was  poisoned.  The  appointed  physi- 
cian of  the  Dauphin,  attached  to  the  roy- 
al family,  who  would  naturally  feel  the 
strongest  interest  in  the  life  and  health  of 
the  child,  who  had  pronounced  his  com- 
plaints by  no  means  alarming,  and  who 
manifestly  felt  a  confidence  that  be  could 
raise  him  up  again,  is  out  of  the  way.  They 
who,  in  so  great  an  emergency  as  that  of 
opening  the  way  to  a  throne  for  a  favorite, 
would  not  pause  at  the  secret  disposal  of 
the  life  of  a  private  citizen,  migh^  never- 
theless, shrinK  from  imbruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a  prince ;  more  especially, 
if  that  prince  could,  by  any  means,  be 
spirited  away,  put  beyond  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  public,  and  a  sickly  child  be 
made  to  die  in  his  place  as  the  Dauphin. 
Certain  it  is,that  Bellanger,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  dc  Provence  and  of  his  party, 
and  by  their  influence,  was  introduced  to  the 
Temple,  just  at  this  time,  as  commissary, 
and  spent  a  day  there,  having  every  thing 
his  own  way.  while  others  acting  in  concert 
with  him  were  in  and  about  the  Temple. 
If  the  Dauphin  was  not  carried  off  at  this 
time,  and  another  sick  child  substituted, 
it  was  not  because  they  had  not  the  most 
favorable  opportunity.  It  is  no  less  cei^ 
tain,  that  the  archives  of  police  in  France 
will  show  the  record  of  an  order,  dated 
the  8th  of  June,  1795,  the  day  on  which 
the  child  in  the  Temple  died,  which  was 
sent  out  to  the  departments^  to  arrest,  on 
every  high-road  in  France,  any  travellers 
bearing  with  them  a  child  of  eight  years 
old  or  thereabouts,  as  there  had  been  an 
escape  of  royalists  from  the  Temple.  But, 
if  it  was  important  to  the  Duke  de  Pro- 
vence that  the  Dauphin  should  be  carried 
off,  as  he  was  not  likely  to  die  a  natural 
death,  it  was  equally  important  to  the  Con- 
vention, that  he  should  be  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  Temple ;  and  a  child  did 
die  there  on  the  8th  of  June.  Hence  the 
sham  of  the  prods  verbal,  and  the  hasty 
and  irreverent  funeral  of  the  child.  Hence, 
when  Louis  XVIII.  ordered  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  those  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  perished  in  the  Revolution,  he 
was  not  impious  enough  to  order  pray- 
ers for  the  soul  of  Charles  Louis,  the 
Dauphin.  Hence  the  searching  eye  of 
astute  historians  has  never  been  able  to 
find  the  death  of  the  Dauphin.  Hence 
the  studious  abstinence  of  the  Bourbons, 
when  in  power,  from  too  much  pains  or 
search  for  the  bones  of  the  Dauphin.  And 
hence  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Bourbon 
family  of  France,  down  to  this  time,  that 
the  Dauphin  was  alive,  and  in  America. 


Should  they  not  know  where  they  had 
sent  him  ?  And  should  not  the  common 
dictates  of  humanity,  even  in  such  an 
iniquitous  plot,  prompt  them  to  observe 
the  track  of  their  victim,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  threaten  to  rise  and  compass  their 
deep  damnation  ?  They  must  watch  him 
an^  how,  to  see  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
domg  so.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  justified 
in  saying,  that  a  clearer  case  was  never 
made  out,  in  the  records  of  historical  evi- 
dence, than  that  the  alleged  death  of  the 
Daupnin  was  a  political  fabrication,  which 
the  French  Convention,  since  the  Dauphin 
had  slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  the 
royal  family  were  all  that  time  equally 
interested  in  maintaining  before  the  world. 
We  have  no  space  to  present  even  a  tithe 
of  the  evidence  on  the  point. 

2.  Our  second  proposition  is,  that  the 
child  that  died  in  the  Temple  was  clan- 
destinely introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Dauphin,  while  the  Dauphin  was  secretly 
carried  away. 

Even  Bcauchesne  has  left  a  chasm  in 
his  narrative,  amply  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object,  viz.,  from  the 
3 1st  of  May,  when  Bellanger  left  the  Tem- 
ple, to  the  5th  of  June.  In  pandering  to 
the  tastes  of  that  class  of  religionists  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  delight  in  no- 
thing 80  much  as  in  the  supernatural  and 
miraculous,  Beauchesne  has  utterly  ruin- 
ed himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  sober 
and  right-minded  men,  Christians  and 
others.  That  want  of  honesty  which 
could  revel  in  such  arrant  fictions,  destroys 
his  character  for  credibility  in  all  things 
else,  except  as  verified  by  other  author- 
ities. He  was  undoubtedly  the  paid  agent 
of  his  employers,  and  wrote  for  a  party. 
This  is  all  we  choose  to  say  of  a  man  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  rant,  except  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  things 
he  has  chosen  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
chOd  which  Bellanger  left  behind  him 
when  he  took  away  the  Dauphin,  as  they 
carry  the  stamp  of  their  fictitious  and  ut- 
terly incredible  character  on  the  face  of 
them.  For  nursery  tales  they  might  do 
very  well ;  but  to  be  put  for^'ard  as  his- 
tory, is  an  insult  to  every  lover  of  truth. 
For  the  multifarious  evidence  which  Mr. 
Hanson  has  adduced  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  introduction  of 
another  sick  child  in  his  place,  who  died 
there  on  the  8th  of  June,  we  must  refer 
to  his  own  argument,  after  remarking 
that,  in  our  opinion,  no  question  of  history 
ever  had  a  more  satisfactory  solution. 

3.  The  Dauphin  was  brought  to  America 
with  the  intent  that  he  should  never  ap- 
pear as  a  claimant  of  the  throne  of  France. 
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We  do  not  daim  for  this  proposition 
may  thing  more  than  the  sum  of  probabili- 
ties which  arise  from  previous  and  subse- 
quent history.  From  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  as  a  secret  mission,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  name  of  the  ship,  or  a 
history  of  the  yoyage,  or  a  publicly  au- 
thenticated record  of  the  names  of  the  pei^ 
sons  in  charge  of  the  child.  What  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  the  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous Duke  de  Provence  found  his  brother, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  Dauphin,  in  his  path 
to  the  throne  of  France  ;  that  he  connived 
at  the  Revolution,  so  far  as  it  tended  to 
remove  his  brother  out  of  his  way ;  that, 
without  authority  of  law  or  precedent,  he 
set  up  his  own  court,  and  issued  his  pro- 
clamations as  Regent,  after  his  brother 
was  beheaded  ;  that  the  Dauphin  was 
still  in  his  way ;  that  Dessaux,  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  France,  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Dauphin  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  May — and,  let  it  be 
known,  that,  although  he  found  the  Dau- 
phin suffering  under  mental  imbecility, 
and  tumors  on  the  knees  and  wrists,  as 
the  result  of  long  confinement  and  bad 
treatment,  he  did  not  consider  his  physical 
constitution  essentially  impaired,  or  his 
life  in  danger ;  that,  consequently,  it  was 
naturally  expected  the  Dauphin  would  be 
restored  to  health,  under  the  treatment  of 
Dessaux ;  that  Dessaux,  when  asked  one 
day,  on  leaving  his  patient,  if  he  thought 
the  child  would  die,  expressed  himself  in  a 
low  voice,  that  he  feared  there  were  those 
who  wished  him  dead ;  that  Dessaux  died 
on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  that  Abeill^  his  pupil,  said 
he  was  poisoned ;  that  the  Duke  de  Pro- 
vence intrigued  successfully  to  get  his  own 
tools  in  and  about  the  Temple,  till  they 
had  possession  and  control  of  the  person 
of  the  Dauphin ;  that  Bellanger,  his  em- 
ploy^ in  the  arts  of  painting  and  design, 
obtained  the  place  of  Commissary  of  the 
Temple,  under  the  Convention,  surrounded 
by  his  associates  in  and  outside  of  the 
prison ;  that  he  was  alone  with  the  Dau- 
phin a  whole  day,  including  a  night  seek- 
ing and  succeeding  to  amuse  the  child 
with  specimens  of  his  art;  that,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  the  very  day  when  the  child 
in  the  Temple  died,  the  whole  police  of 
France  was  put  on  the  qui  rirc,  by  order 
of  the  agents  of  the  Convention,  to  arrest 
any  travellers  on  the  high-roads,  bearing 
a  child  with  them  of  eight  years  old  or 
more,  as  some  of  the  royal  family  had  es- 
caped from  the  temple ;  that,  afterwards, 
in  the  same  year,  1/95,  a  French  gentle- 
man and  lady  appeared  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
under  noticeable  circumstances,  in  charge 


of  two  French  children,  a  boy  and  eirii 
the  boy  about  the  age  of  the  Dauphin,  but 
disposed  to  amuse  himself  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
and  refusing  to  notice  any  attentions  and 
addresses  of  strangers ;  that  the  boy  pass- 
ed under  the  name  of  Monsieur  Louis; 
that  this  party  left  Albany  for  parts  un- 
known ;  that,  not  long  after,  two  French- 
men, one  taken  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  appeared  at  Ticonderoga,  in  charge 
of  a  boy  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  one  brought  to  Albany,  who  was  left 
with  the  Indians,  and  adopted  by  an  Iro- 
quois Chief,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Williams ;  that  the  same  French  gentle- 
man— apparently  the  same — who  disposed 
of  the  boy  to  Thomas  Williams,  came  to 
visit  him  afterwards,  when  the  family 
were  at  Lake  George,  where  a  touching 
interview  ensued;  and  that  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams  is  the  same  person  as 
the  boy  thus  adopted.  Moreover,  it  is 
certain  that  the  royal  family  of  Franoe 
have  always  known  and  believed  that  the 
Dauphin  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  car- 
ried to  America ;  that  they  have  always 
kept  themselves  informed  of  his  history, 
and  known  him  under  the  name  of  Elea- 
zer Williams,  afterwards  Reverend  and 
Missionary  among  the  Indians ;  and  that 
Bellanger,  above  named,  has  always  been 
recognized  by  the  royal  family  and  other 
parties,  as  the  agent  who  brought  the 
Dauphin  to  America,  took  him  to  Ticon- 
deroga, and  disposed  of  him  as  the  adopted 
child  of  Thomas  Williams.  Still,  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams  may  not  be  the  same 
person  with  the  Dauphin  who  was  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  and  who  is  alleged  to 
have  died  there.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  he  is  not:  and  Beauchesne  has 
told  us,  not  only  that  the  Dauphin  died  in 
the  Temple,  but  how  he  died.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Beauchesne,  he  has  spoiled  his 
story  by  his  zeal  and  extravagance.  No 
roan  of  sober  judgment  can  believe  a  word 
of  it  And  this,  now,  is  the  chief  reliance 
for  that  side  of  the  question. 

Let  any  candid  person  review  the  items 
above  stated,  as  verified  by  history,  in 
connection  with  many  other  things  of  the 
kind  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  he 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind  on  the  question, 
whether  they  do  not  amount  to  a  sum  of 
historical  evidence,  or  of  probabilities  if 
you  please  to  call  them  so,  or  to  a  chain  of 
circumstances,  which  are  often  the  strong- 
est kind  of  evidence ;  in  view  of  which 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  the  son 
of  Louis  Sixteenth. 
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As  the  ground  of  all  the  propositioiis 
laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  subsequent  to  the  third,  excepting 
only  the  seyenth,  is  chiefly  covered  in  the 
statements  above  made  under  the  third ; 
and  as  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Ilanson's  argument,  but 
only  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  main 
points,  we  will  now  close  our  remarks  on 
the  aforesaid  propositions  in  form,  in  a 
long  notice  of  the  seventh : 

That  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  not 
an  Indian.  This  is  determined,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instincts  of  that  portion  of 
the  public,  not  small,  who  have  known 
Mr.  Williams,  in  the  course  of  his  some- 
what eventful  life.  The  value  of  this 
feeling,  in  the  present  argument,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  spon- 
taneous, and  nearly  or  auite  uniform.  So 
long  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  Indian, 
in  his  childhood,  in  his  youth^  and  in  his 
riper  years,  incredible  as  it  might  and  al- 
ways did  seem  to  observers,  the  belief  in 
it  could  be  entertained  only  as  one  of  the 
unaccountable  varieties  and  freaks  of  ni^ 
ture.  He  an  Indian  1  every  body  thought 
or  said,  with  some  sign  of  incredulity; 
and  there  is  probably  not  a  person  witmn 
the  entire  range  of  his  acquaintance, 
during  a  long  life  and  much  intercourse 
with  the  world,  who  does  not  remember 
that  this  question  had  its  place  in  his  own 
mind,  and  that  it  has  been  frequently  a 
topic  of  conversation.  That  Mr.  vVilliams 
haid  a  predominance  of  European  and 
French  blood,  has  almost  universally 
been  believed,  before  the  question  of  his 
belonging  to  the  Bourbon  family  was 
agitated,  and  back  even  to  his  earliest 
years.  All  the  people  of  Longmeadow, 
now  living  and  old  enough,  remember 
well  the  difierence  between  him  and  his 
reputed  brother  John,  as  long  as  John 
stayed  there,  which,  we  believe,  was  some 
years — at  least  four  or  five.  While  Elea- 
xer  took  to  civilized  life  naturally,  John 
was  always  averse  to  it ;  and  though  the 
latter  was  a  mere  child  when  he  came  to 
Longmeadow,  probably  about  ten  years  of 
age.  his  discontent  was  so  abiding  and 
stubborn,  that  he  was  finally  sent  home 
to  his  father,  to  live  and  enact  the  Indian. 
But  Eleazer  could  only  be  happy  in  civil- 
ized society.  Being  thought  much  of  as 
a  promising  Indisgai  youth,  he  was  much 
cherished  by  the  best  society  in  New 
England,  particularly  by  the  clergy,  who, 
on  account  of  his  religious  disposition, 
expected  he  would  be  an  Indian  mission- 
ary. As  if  he  had  been  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Tuillcries,  he  was  never  so 
much  at  home,  as  when  he  received  the 


kind  attentions  of  highly  cultivated 
ty,  and  with  all  such  he  was  a  universal 
pet.  As  if  some  mysterious  Providence 
presided  over  his  destiny,  and  gave  him 
favor  with  the  kind  and  gentle,  all  such 
had  an  instinctive  feeling,  not  only  that 
he  toas  something,  but  that  he  would  be 
something.  With  the  religious  portion  of 
the  community  he  was  the  nursling  of 
piety  and  prayer.  Nature  in  those  whose 
hospitality  he  enjoyed,  forgot  that  he  was 
an  Indian,  and  never  felt  it.  He  was  ever 
cherished  as  the  best  of  human  kind. 

All  these  feelings,  we  think,  may  be 
put  down  as  the  instinct  of  nature,  which 
overrides  the  barriers  of  conventional 
caste,  supplies  the  lack  of  histoir  where 
it  is  wanting,  and  arrives  precisely  at  the 
same  result  where  true  history  would 
guide  us.  Eleazer  Williams  would  not 
have  been  cherished  more  in  New  Eng^ 
land,  while  in  a  course  of  education  therL 
if  it  had  been  known  that  he  was  a  son  oi 
Louis  XVI.  Who  will  deny,  that  there 
is  argument  in  these  revelations  of  in- 
stinct, so  far  as  the  historical  problem 
now  before  us  is  concerned?  Nobody 
felt  that  Eleazer  Williams  was  an  Indian. 
Add  to  this  common,  universal,  and  abid- 
ing feeling,  the  opinion  of  numerous  and 
well-known  professional  gentlemen  of 
great  eminence  in  the  Medical  Faculty, 
who  have  examined  Mr.  Williams  care- 
fully for  that  object.  They  unanimously 
declare  that  there  is  no  Indian  blood  in 
him,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a  superior 
class  of  European  society.  As  is  well 
known  in  the  medical  profession,  there 
are  certain  infallible  indications  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  in  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  in  the  articulations  of  the  body, 
and  in  general  anatomy,  all  of  which 
have  been  applied,  in  a  scientific  examini^ 
tion  of  Mr.  ^yilliam8,  and  which  prove 
that  he  is  not  an  Indian,  but  a  European 
of  an  elevated  class.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  an  important  point  in  the  general 
argument,  and  we  think  it  must  be  admit- 
ted^that  it  is  conclusively  settled. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  known 
Mr.  Williams  from  the  time  when  he  was 
brought  to  Longmeadow  to  be  educated ; 
was  for  some  years  intimately  acquainted 
with  him ;  is  well  versed  in  his  history 
from  beginning  to  end ;  has  always  enter- 
tained respect  for  him ;  in  the  mutations 
of  life  has  occasionally  lost  sight  of  him ; 
and  has  had  a  little  correspondence  vrith 
him,  since  this  Bourbon  question  came 
up.  But,  being  otherwise  occupied,  he 
has  never  taken  much  interest  in  it.  His 
first  impression  was,  that  Mr.  Williams 
could  not  have  been  old  enough  to  have 
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been  bom  in  1785,  which,  if  true,  would 
of  course  exclude  him  from  the  pale  of 
this  question.  But  having  made  repeated 
inquiries  at  Longmeadow  on  this  point,  of 
persons  of  Mr.  Williams'  own  age,  and 
older,  who  know  him  well  and  have  a  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  him  when  he  came 
there,  and  as  long  as  he  made  a  home 
there,  the  writer  has  been  convinced,  that 
Mr.  Williams  might  have  been  bom  in 
1785.  That  difficulty  being  settled,  he 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
were  facts  enough  in  this  c»se,  of  a  re- 
mark«^le  character,  to  make  it  worthy  of 
a  full  and  fair  hearing,  and  he  has  read 
most  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
with  care.  During  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  down  to  this  time,  he  has  had 
no  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, except  once  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
we  talked  on  this  subject,  and  a  second 
time  in  the  street,  when  we  had  no  time 
to  speak  of  it 

In  the  remarks  above  made  on  the 
common  instinctive  feeling,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  not  an  Indian,  the  writer  has 
giren  a  copy  of  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  and  thinks  he  is  not  mistaken,  that 
he  has  described  those  of  all  others  who 
hare  known  Mr.  Williams.  In  reading 
Mr.  Hanson's  late  work,  under  the  title 
of  the  Lost  Prince,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  subject  has  received  much 
new  light,  and  that^  if  Mr.  Williams  is 
not  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  here  is  the 
most  marvellous  combination  and  con- 
catenation of  evidence  on  a  historical 
problem,  which  the  world  has  ever  wit- 


An  examination  of  the  claims  of  the 
other  pretenders  to  the  rights  of  the  lost 
Dauphin,  has  never  failed  to  expose  their 
impostures,  as  in  the  cases  of  Naundorff 
and  Richemont  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Williams ;  but  time,  events,  and  scrutiny 
are  constantly  throwing  new  light  on  the 
question,  and  augmenting  the  evidence  in 
&vor  of  the  claim.  When  the  fraudulent 
affidavit  procured  from  Mr.  Williams'  re- 
puted mother  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mar- 
ooux,  was  published,  it  was  thought  the 
question  was  settled ;  but  now  when  the 
fi:and  is  exposed,  it  has  only  helped,  and 
greatly  helped,  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  injure.  It  is  seen  and  felt,  that  such 
an  atrocious  transaction  would  never  have 
been  ventured  on,  if  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  without  foundation. 
The  contradiction  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
to  Mr.  Williams'  statement,  is  only  con- 
firmative of  the  theory  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  overthrow,  and  places  the  Prince 
inamost  unfavorable  position.  For  hereare 


numerous  disinterested  witnesses  against 
him  as  an  interested  one.  Besides,  his 
denial  is  absurd.  What !  not  know  the 
name  of  Williams,  when  his  own  Secre- 
taries had  been  and  were  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Williams,  by  his  order,  and  when 
his  father  was  doing  the  same  thing !  He 
ignorant  of  a  name  which  was  a  house- 
hold word  with  the  entire  family  of  the 
French  Bourbons !  Bat  the  position  of  the 
Prince  in  this  matter  is  well  understood 
at  the  first  glance,  by  all  the  world.  It 
was  with  him  and  his  family  a  question 
of  policy  and  interest  Humane  though, 
they  might  be,  they  never  intended  to 
commit  themselves.  All  know  that  in 
State  diplomacy  there  is  no  forum  of  con- 
science, and  that  the  simple  truth  may  be 
an  unpardonable  blunder.  The  Prince's 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Williams  proves  noth- 
ing against  Mr.  Williams ;  it  only  shows 
that  the  Prince  was  careful  of  bis  own  se- 
crets, after  having  failed  in  his  mission. 

On  the  whole,  the  field  is  entirely  clear 
for  Mr.  Wilhams.    There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  a  single  fact  that  militates 
against  his  claim,  while  a  world  of  facts 
indicate  its  validity ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, new  facts  of  the  same  class  are  con- 
stantly transpiring.    The  question  is  not, 
whether  Mr.  Williams   be  qualified  by 
education  and  life  to  rule  an  empire  ;  or 
whether  there  be  any  chance,  that  he  will 
ever  attain  that  high  dignity ;  but  whether 
he  is  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.    The  theory 
of  his  being  the  Dauphin  supposes  that 
his  mental  structure  was  crushed  and 
broken  down  in  childhood,  by  inhuman 
treatment.     Even  if  the  throne  of  the 
Capets  were  open  to  the  legitimate  claim- 
ant, and  Mr.  Williams  were  the  man,  his 
life  has  been  a  poor  school  for  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  that  place,  and  he 
is  a  Protestant.    These  facts  must  be  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  Bourbons  and  of  French  states- 
men.   They  may  respect  misfortune,  and 
be  willing  to  alleviate  it ;  and  that,  proba- 
bly, is  the  sentiment  which  has  actuated 
some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  in  the  interest  they  would  seem 
to  have  taken  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.   While  Louis  XVIII.  was  living, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  sent  the  Dauphin 
to  America  to  get  rid  of  him,  nothing  of 
course  would  be  done  to  bring  him  busk ; 
and  when  he  was  dead,  it  was  too  late. 
The  hypothetical  heir  of  the  throne  was 
then  disqualified  to  occupy  it.    Humanity 
might  have  its  claims ;  but  the  state  was 
supreme.  A  sense  of  a  mighty  wrong  might 
rest  on  the  conscience  of  those  concerned 
who  had  a  conscience  i  but  the  reparation 
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of  sacb  wrong  would  be  controlled  and 
limited  by  considerations  of  policy.  Hero- 
in, probably,  may  be  seen  the  motiyes  of 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Williams  by  the 
royal  family  of  France  down  to  this  time, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  knew  he  was 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  They  hare  not  failed 
to  keep  themselves  infonned  of  his  histo- 
ry, and  in  some  instances,  apparently,  have 
manifested  compunctious  visitings  of  re- 
morse, as  for  example,  the  Duchess  d'An* 
goul^me,  who.  doubtless,  was  for  a  long 
time  too  much  under  the  influence  of  her 
uncle,  Louis  XVIIL — so  long  as  to  lose 
for  ever  the  opportunity  and  hope  of  doing 
justice  to  her  brother.  She  is  said  never 
to  have  smiled  for  many  of  the  last  years 
of  her  life.  Alas  for  those  who  are  bom 
to  a  high  condition ! 

Like  the  fraudulent  a£Qdavit  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Williams,  the  elaborate  work 
of  Beauchesne,  prepared  evidently  in  the 
same  interest,  by  the  same  party,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  has  served  only,  can 
only  serve,  in  the  view  of  fair  and  sober 
minds,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  on 
this  question,  and  to  impart  an  immense 
additional  force  to  the  argument  in  &vor 
of  Mr.  Williams'  claim.  A  desperate  cause 
requires  a  desperate  remedy.  Look  on 
Mrs.  Williams'  affidavit — the  first  one — 
said  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Williams  tri- 
umphantly, when  it  first  appeared.  But 
her  second  affidavit  overwhelmed  them 
with  confusion  and  dismay,  and  proved 
what  was  intended  to  be  disproved  by  the 
first.  It  did  vastly  more.  No  one  can  look 
at  that  fi>aud,  without  feeling,  believing 
even,  that  they  who  devised  and  carri^ 
it  into  execution,  knew  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  What  else 
would  have  prompted  such  an  atrocious 
crime?  And  read  Beauchesne's  book, 
says  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  by  his  master's  order.  And 
who,  in  following  this  advice,  is  not  as 
fully  convinced  that  Beauchesne's  account 
of  the  Dauphin's  death  is  an  unadulterated 
fiction,  as  that  Mrs.  Williams'  first  affida- 
vit was  a  forgery,  after  having  read  the 
second?  Bcauchesne  had  the  folly — the 
infatuation,  we  might  say — ^to  construct  a 
drama  of  supernatural  agencies,  to  honor 
the  death-bed  of  the  Dauphin.  For  the 
dark  ages  this  might  have  been  well 
enough,  and  it  might  have  been  after  the 
taste  or  those  times.  But  to  demand  such 
credulity  now,  is  preposterous.  Such  a 
book,  except  as  it  may  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  party  and  of  interested  persons, 
or  entertain  the  miracle-loving  portion  of 
Papists,  can  produce  no  other  eflect  than 
to  excite  disgust,  and  to  help  forward  the 


very  cause  it  was  designed  to  destroy, 
as  docs  the  second  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  first 

Look  at  Beauchesne's  book!  Look  at 
Marcoux's  forgery!  They  both  belong 
to  the  same  category,  were  prompted  by 
the  same  interests,  and  will  produce  the 
same  efiect  The  motive  of  one  is  not 
more  transparent  than  that  of  the  other ; 
and  that  of  the  poorest  fraud — proved  by 
the  solemnities  of  the  public  judiciary — is, 
surely,  sufficiently  patent.  Nothing  but 
the  imperative  necessity  and  infatuation 
of  a  bad  cause  would  have  encountered 
such  a  risk.  It  is  a  virtual  concession  of 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Williams'  claim ;  for. 
if  there  were  nothing  in  it,  the  proper  ana 
the  only  wise  course  was  to  do  nothing — 
to  allow  the  pretension  to  wear  itself  out^ 
as  it  necessarily  would.  A  false  ana 
poundless  claim  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  could  never  make  any  effective 
headway,  or  produce  any  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  interested  parties,  who  knew  it 
to  be  false  and  groundless.  It  would  be 
fit  only  for  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
here  are  fraud  and  fiction, — the  former  of 
a  most  grave,  and  the  latter  of  a  most 
elaborate  character, — got  up  at  infinite  risk 
to  encounter  an  imposture,  which  needs 
only  to  be  left  to  itself  to  fall  and  be 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  own  in- 
firmities, if  it  be  an  imposture ! 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  is 
as  follows : — The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in 
the  Temple,  but  was  carried  away  by  the 
party  attached  to  the  Duke  de  Provence, 
afterward  Louis  XVIII.  This  is  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable 
minds.  There  are  few  who  now  believe 
that  the  Dauphin  died  there,  and  his 
death  has  always  been  doubted.  But 
events  have  since  proved  that  he  did  not 
die  there.  Being  m  the  hands  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  self-styled  Regent,  and  in 
his  way  to  the  throne,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  probable  course  he  would 
pursue,  from  what  we  know  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  evident,  that  if  the  child, 
whose  mind  had  been  thus  crushed  by 
cruel  treatment,  could  be  transported  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  and  disposed 
of  among  barbarians,  under  false  pretences, 
he  would  never  be  likely  to  trouble  the 
usurper  of  his  rights.  To  assassinate 
him,  therefore,  would  be  a  wanton  murder, 
as  well  as  a  more  shocking  and  more 
aggravated  crime.  Precisely  in  oohicidence 
with  this  theory,  we  find  Bellanger,  the 
tool  of  the  Duke,  and  by  his  intrigues 
Commissary  of  the  Temple,  in  chai^  of 
the  Dauplun,  surrounded  by  others  of 
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own  class,  and  together  with  him,  har- 
iDg  power  to  remove  the  child  and  substi- 
tate  another.     We  find,  on  the  very  day 
of  the  alle^d  death  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
when  a  child  did  die  in  the  Temple,  the 
whole  police  of  France  put  in  action  with 
orders  to  arrest  any  travellers  on  the 
h%h-road,  bearing  a  child  of  eight  years 
of  age  or  thereabouts,  acting,  of  course, 
under  authority  of  the  Convention,  who 
had  made  the  discovery  of  the  escape  of 
some  members,  as  alleged,  of  the  royal 
&mi1y  thorn  the  Temple.    Next  we  find 
Monsieur  Louis,  a  boy  of  the  same  age 
with  the  Dauphin,  apparently  non  compos 
mentis,  and  a  little  girl,  in  charge  of  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  at  Albany,  New- York, 
all  French,  who  leave  there  for  parts  un- 
known.    Next  we  find  two  French  gentle- 
men, one  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  visiting 
some  Indians  at  Ticonderoga,  witn  a  little 
boy  of  like  age  as  above,  whom  they  leave 
with  Thomas  Williams,  an  Iroquois  chief, 
by  whom  the  boy  was  adopted,  and  is  now 
hvtng,   and  known  as  the  Rev.   Eleazer 
Williams.    This  boy  is  afterwards  visited 
by   a   French    gentleman,  and    caressed 
with  great  affection  and  with  tears.    We 
find,  from  various  independent  sources  of 
evidence,  that  the  royal  family  of  France 
have  always  kriown  that  the  Dauphin  was 
living  and  in  America,  and  that  they  have 
oniformly  identified  him  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.    We  find,  too,  that  the  name  of 
Bellanger  is   always    coupled  with    the 
Dauphin^s  transport  to  America,  as  the 
agent  in  this  transaction.    Every  item  of 
evidence  on  the  subject — and  it  is  a  large 
chapter  constantly  augmenting  as  time 
advances — is  perfectly  harmonious  with 
the  theory,  that  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams is  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.    We  are 
disposed  to  say,  nay  we  are  confident,  that 
such  harmony  of  evidence,  from  so  many 
independent  sources,  and  so  much  of  it, 
could  never  be  accounted  for,  except  on 
that  supposition.     All  parts  of  it  corrobo- 
rate the  hypothesis,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
chapter    of   well  authenticated    history. 
Every  circumstance  tallies  with  the  theory, 
and  all  the  parties  in  the  drama  enact 
precisely  the  parts  which  the  theory  re- 
quires as  natural  and  probable.   Bellanger 
in  the  Temple,  after  having  obtained  in- 
troduction there  as  Commissary,  and  his 
assistants  in  and  about  the  Temple,  enact 
precisely  the  parts  which  the  hypothesis 
requires.     The  Convention,  also,  having 
discovered  the  escape  of  the  Dauphin,  do 
precisely  what  might  be  expected,  in  order- 
mg  the  sham  proces  verbal  of  the  death 
of  the  Dauphin,  alias  of  the  stranger  child 
that  was  (bund  there,  in  arranging  the 


funeral  solemnities,  not'  very  solemn,  and 
in  putting  the  public  police  on  the  track  of 
the  fugitive.  But  they  did  not  find  him. 
Bellanger — for  it  was  doubtless  he— -did 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  at  Albany, 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  in  his  subsequent  visit 
to  the  child.  The  royal  family,  while  in 
exile,  and  at  other  times,  would  naturally 
speak  on  the  subject,  in  their  own  circle,  as 
we  find  they  do ;  and  it  comes  to  us,  in  a 
most  credible  form,  from  those  who  were 
a  long  time  inmates  of  the  family.  When 
Louis  Philippe  comes  to  the  throne,  he  in- 
herits the  obligation  of  looking  after  the 
Lost  Prince,  who  is  known  not  to  be  lost 
except  to  his  rights.  He  wntes  to  himl 
He  entertains,  perhaps,  the  benevolent  de- 
sign of  calling  him  home,  and  treating  him 
like  a  prince  on  condition  that  he  mi\  re- 
sign all  right  to  the  throne ;  and  he  sends 
his  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to  treat 
with  him  for  this  object,  not  doubting, 
from  his  knowledge  of  his  position,  that 
his  proposal  ought  to  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  accepted.  All  this  was  per- 
fectly natural ;  it  may.  perhaps,  be  called 
generous  and  noble.  Louis  Philippe  having 
come  to  the  throne,  as  an  elective  mon- 
arch, without  having  had  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  wrong  of  Ix>uis  XVII., 
if  living,  as  he  believed  he  was,  could  not 
be  expected  to  impair  his  own  rights,  or 
those  of  his  family,  in  treating  with  Mr. 
Williams ;  and  he  doubtless  knew  enough 
of  history  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  throne  of  his  father,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  could  not  be  entertained  by  any 
parties  of  influence  in  France,  the  people 
or  others.  The  mission  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  therefore,  may  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  humanity  and  benevolence.  But  it 
failed ;  and  when  the  nature  of  it  became 
public,  and  being  incapable  of  verification, 
for  lack  of  witnesses,  it  would  of  course 
be  denied  fh)m  motives  of  policy.  That, 
too,  was  natural.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  Prince,  he  said  too  much  in 
hiK  denial,  and  brought  down  upon  him- 
self several  witnesses  of  a  most  predible 
character,  to  impeach  his  statements. 
Some  of  them  also  were  absurd,  in  view 
of  known  facts  of  history.  In  this  predi- 
cament of  affairs,  the  forged  affidavit  of 
Mrs.  Williams  was  also  a  natural  expe- 
dient, though  a  very  unwise  one.  It  was 
thought  it  would  settle  the  question,  and 
it  certainly  has  done  so,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  if  not  conclusively,  though  directly 
on  the  opposite  side  from  that  intended. 
Beauchesne's  work,  too,  was  a  natural 
expedient  in  the  same  cause,  and  though 
its  fictions  are  not  so  criminal  as  those 
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of  the  affidaYit,  because  not  uttered  under 
like  solemnities,  they  are,  neyertheless. 
equally  transparent,  and  both  are  doomed 
to  the  same  stamp  of  reprobation  in  his- 
tory, so  far  as  Beauchesne's  work  bears 
on  this  question.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
pair the  force  of  such  accumulated  evidence, 
running  in  so  many  independent  channels^ 
over  such  a  length  of  time,  and  such  a 
broad  field,  all  ooinciding  harmoniously  to 
establish  the  same  fact  More  especially 
is  it  impossible,  when  the  expedients 
adopted  to  impair  it,  are  so  easUy  proved 
to  be  wicked  and  fisklse. 

When  we  have  spoken  of  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  this  article,  we  have 
used  the  word  in  its  appropriate  technical 


sense  on  a  <|ueBtion  of  this  kind,  and  not 
as  a  pretension  put  forward  by  hint.  So 
&r  as  we  know,  he  has  been  chiefly  pas- 
sive in  this  agitation,  except  when  prompt- 
ed to  act  by  others.  All  who  know  Mr. 
Williams,  must  also  know,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  that 
he  is  totally  unskUled  in  controversial' 
tactics.  "He  is  not  able,"  says  Dr. 
Hawks,  *^  to  invent  a  complicated  mass  of 
drcumstanUal  evidence  to  sustain  a  £Dkbri- 
cated  story."  There  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  no  demand  for  it  in  this  case^ 
as  all  the  evidence  required  turns  up  provi- 
dentially without  bemg  invoked,  and  na- 
turally falls  into  its  place  without  any  art 
of  arrangement 


STAGE-COACH  ^TORIES, 
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PRESENTLY  I  discovered,  that  where- 
ever  a  turn  of  the  road  made  a  favor- 
able light,  I  could  see,  notwithstanding 
the  bajrege  ^veil,  the  large  eyes  of  the 
fkir  lady  looking  at  me  curiously  from 
under  their  dark-fringed  lids,  and  the 
brunette,  whose  veil  was  often  drawn 
aside,  would,  when  replying  to  Cranston, 
sitting  before  her,  allow  her  glance  to  pass 
bj  him,  and  rest  fairly  on  me.  From  these 
cu*cumstances,  and  an  occasional  look  of 
intelligence  which  they  exchanged,  a  cor- 
ner of  which  I  thought  included  me,  I  con- 
jectured that  I  was  the  subject  of  their 
observation  and  remarks. 

I  flattered  myself  too,  that  this  atten- 
tion, with  which  I  was  favored,  was  some- 
what more  distinguished  than  the  notice 
that  ladies  are  wont  to  bestow  on  strange 
young  gentlemen,  and  upon  this  my  spirit 
rose,  and  I  began  to  pull  up  my  shirtrool- 
lar  to  a  corresponding  elevation,  until  pre- 
vented l)y  a  dismal  recollection,  that  in 
the  privacy  of  my  bedroom,  that  very 
morning,  on  an  inspection  and  count  of 
my  stock  of  clean  shirts,  I  had  decided 
that  the  two  days'  worn  article  of  that 
species,  doffed  the  previous  night,  would 
do  well  enough  to  take  a  dusty  stage-ride 
in. 

"However,"  thought  I,  partially  re- 
covering from  the  confusion  into  which  I 
had  been  plunged  by  this  humiliating  re- 
miniscence, "  I'm  clean  shaven  at  any  rate, 
if  my  linen  be  not  as  immaculate  as  the 


daguerreotype  man's.  I'm  not  going  to 
stuid  back  for  the  Judge  and  Cranston. 
They,  themselves,  are  bachelors  both,  and 
for  all  old  Walker's  fatherly  airs  towards 
the  young  women,  he's  but  fifty  at  the 
very  outside,  and  looks  at  them  very  much 
in  the  same  way  that  I  do,  I  reckon." 

As  for  the  artist,  since  he  had  tried  to 
force  a  laugh  at  the  clock  story,  he  had 
remained  under  a  cloud,  with  no  apparent 
intention  of  making  his  light  shine  through 
it 

"  By  dash ! "  thought  I,  "  what  shall  I 
say.  I  must  begin  a  talk  somehow,  and 
not  sit  here  like  a  deaf  mute." 

1  took  advantage  of  a  turn  of  the  road, 
which  brought  into  view  a  long  and  pic- 
turesque reach  of  the  river. 

"  Ahem ! "  I  began,  clearing  my  throat 
of  the  dust,  "  this  is  a  beautiful  prospec^ 
Judee." 

"£h?"  said  the  Judge,  turning  to- 
wards me,  and  intercepting  the  furtive 
glance  which  I  threw  at  the  ladies,  in  or- 
der to  notice  what  effect  the  sound  of  my 
voice  would  have.  "  Oh  !  the  prospect, 
ves,  a  charming  view  from  where  you  sit, 
but  looking  from  my  position,  now,  riding 
with  my  face  forwards,  it  is  comparatively 
uninteresting." 

The  wick^  Cranston,  who  divined  the 
motive  I  had  in  dipping  my  oar  into  the 
current  of  conversation,  turned  his  face 
careful Iv  from  the  ladies,  put  his  tonguo 
in  his  cheek,  looked  out  quizzically  under 
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his  eyebrows  and  did  his  best  to  make  me 
laugh. 

"  The  foreground  of  the  picture,  viewed 
from  my  position,"  I  returned,  as  mali- 
doQsly  as  I  dared,  ^  is  anything  but  beauti- 
fal,  but  beyond  that  it  is  enchanting." 

"  And  don't  it  make  you  melancholy, 
my  dear  fellow,"  inquired  Cranston,  with 
a  hateful  grin,  ^^to  think  that  you  are 
not  getting  ahead  at  all  in  the  direc- 
tion you  are  looking  ?  " 

^  Speaking  of  pictures,"  interrupted  the 
artist,  feelmg  in  town  on  this  subject  and 
brightening  up;  "I  took  a  daguerreotype 
of  this  valley  last  summer,  while  I  was 
stopping  at  Byfield,  from  that  hi^  hill 
over  yonder,  and,  as  this  gentleman  says, 
the  background  is  really  lovely,  but  the 
foreground  is  confused  and  did  not  take 
weU  at  all." 

"  Well,  if  I  might  advise,  gentlemen," 
said  Cranston,  "  as  you  both  seem  to  pre- 
fer the  background,  perhaps  you'd  bett^ 
keep  there — or,  by  the  bye,  sir,  "  he  ad- 
ded, turning  to  the  artist,  "  are  you  quick 
enoogfa  to  he  able  to  take  yourself  off  ?  " 

*'  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  daguerreo- 
^rpe  man,  "there's  no  difficulty  about 
that.    I've  done  it  repeatedly,  sir." 

'*•  Perhaps  you'll  be  so  good,  sir,"  said 
Cranston,  *^as  to  do  it  again  at  the  next 
■topping  place." 

The  artist  began  to  explain  that  his  ap- 
paratus was  not  m  order,  but  the  half 
suppressed  smiles  of  the  Judge  and  the 
ladies  suggested  the  malicious  meaning  of 
Cranston's  remark,  and  he  was  straight- 
way enveloped  in  the  cloud  again. 

The  kind-hearted  Judge,  to  cover  his 
discomfiture,  resumed  the  conversation. 
''  It  is,"  said  he,  "  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rides  I  know  of.  Yon  never  were  in  Guild- 
ford. I  think  I  heard  you  say.  Level?" 

"Never,"  I  replied;  "my  practice  is 
confined  pretty  much  to  my  own  comer  of 
the  SUte." 

"  It  is  a  grand  old  place,"  pursued  the 
Judge ;  ^  in  the  midst  of  a  charmingcoun- 
try ;  rather  dull  and  quiet  to  be  sure,  but 
they  live  on  the  fiit  of  the  land  down  there. 
I  like  to  hold  the  term  in  Guildford." 

**  They  feed  the  bench  better  than  they 
fee  the  bar,"  said  Cranston.  "  There's  a 
score  or  two  of  rich  old  codgers  in  the 
village,  all  with  lots  of  unmarried  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  all  emigrate  as  soon  as 
they  are  sixteen.  So  there's  a  plentiful 
lack  of  beaux,  and  a  marketful  of  belles. 
The  Judge,  being  a  bachelor,  the  patri- 
archs and  deacons  give  him  rich  dinners, 
and  dose  him  with  old  Madeira ;  and  the 
girls  set  their  caps  at  him  and  call  him 
that  dear,  old  judge  5  they  make  hmi  watch- 


oases,  pen-wipers  and  book-marks,  knit 
him  purses,  and  quurel  among  themselves 
who's  to  have  him.  Their  not  being  able 
to  decide  that  question  is  the  only  reason 
why  he's  at  lai^ge  yet" 

"  Pooh !  pooh ! "  said  the  Judge,  fhmb- 
ling  at  his  watch-guard  and  looking 
round  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  at  the 
ladies.  "  Though  I  roust  own,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "  the  village  is  remarkable 
for  its  hospitality." 

"  And  for  the  number,  beauty  and  ex- 
ceeding amiability  of  its  young  ladies." 
said  Cranston. 

The  eyes  of  the  artist  glimmered  tran- 
sientlv  as  if  he  were  about  to  shine  through 
the  cloud  once  more,  his  lips  parted,  but 
encountering  the  short  glance  of  Cranston, 
he  inserted  between  them  the  head  of  his 
cane  and  remained  silent. 

"  Guildford  is  a  fine  place  to  pick  up  a 
wife  in,"  continued  Cranston ;  "  plenty  of 
candidates,  many  of  them  rich  and  hand- 
some,— many  a  man  out  of  hand  before  he 
knows  it,  sometimes.  I'm  told.  Perhaps, 
Level,  you'll  meet  tne  twin  of  your  soul 
down  there." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  I, "  some  years 
ago,  I  did  intend  to  visit  Guildford  on  a 
most  particular  errand." 

"  Eh  ?  "  cried  the  Judge,  briskly,  ex- 
tremely  willing  to  escape  the  chance  of 
taking  his  turn  again  with  the  common 
enemy,  Cranston.  "  Eh  ?  What  was  it  7  " 

"  Why,"  said  I,  with  some  embarmss- 
ment,  for  I  saw  the  four  eyes  of  the  ladies 
bent  upon  me ;  "  the  fact  is^  that  I  had 
formed  a  plan — an  intention,  to  go  to 
Guildford,  for  the  purpose  of — to  visit  a 
lady." 

"In  a  word,  a-courting,"  cried  Cran- 
ston, looking  back  at  the  ladies;  "and 
now  you  are  merely  going  to  court — a  dis- 
tinction not  without  a  difference." 

"  Whv,  didn't  you  go  ?  "  suddenly  in- 
quired the  artist,  with  a  look  of  manifest 
interest 

"  Exactly,"  laughed  Cranston ;  "  a  very 
pertinent  question,  *  why  didn't  you  go  V 

K  any  one  else  had  told  in  my  presence, 
under  similar  circumstances,  such  a  story 
about  himself  as  I  began  to  tell,  I  should 
not  have  failed  to  detect  and  appreciate  the 
folly  of  the  act  But  the  occasion  came 
suddenly.  I  was  possessed  of  an  insane 
desu^  to  attract  and  retain  the  attention  of 
the  ladies  on  the  back  seat.  "  These  pret- 
ty girls,"  thought  I,  "  shall  remember  me 
as  somebody  else  than  a  green,  awkward, 
silent,  stifl*,  country  lawyer,  the  helpless, 
harmless  butt  of  a  fluent  city  advocate." 
I  didn't  stop  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
gard I  should  be  apt  to  ¥rin  would  be 
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£iTorable  or  not  A  man,  sometimeg, 
rather  than  remain  in  obscurity,  will  bo 
content,  for  the  sake  of  cutting  a  figure, 
to  expose  himself  to  dislike  and  even  ridi- 
cule. 

*'  Do  you  know  Frank  Eliot,  of  Guild- 
ford ?  "  I  inquired,  addressing  myself  to 
the  Judge. 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  interrupted  Cran- 
ston ;  "  if  he  has  marriageable  daughters." 

"  I  know  him  very  well,"  said  the  Judge ; 
"  a  veTy  good  fellow ;  was  bred  to  the  bar 
and  makes  the  best  country  magistrate  I 
know  of.  Fye  dined  with  him  several 
times  since  I've  been  on  the  bench.  lie 
has  the  best  cellar  in  the  country,  and 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  remember  of  his  in- 
quiring x>nce  about  you  very  particularly, 
and  whether  you  were  doing  well,  and  all 
that" 

''  Ha !  ha ! " shouted  Cranston,  ''hasn't 
he  a  notion  of  commencing  a  breach  of 
promise  suit  in  the  name  of  his  daughter  1 " 

"  You're  mistaken  this  time,  my  fine 
fellow,"  said  I.  "  If  Eliot  has  a  daughter 
she  must  be  altogether  too  young  to  be 
the  plaintiff  in  a  breach  of  promise  suit. 

"  Ay — but  he  has  a  sister  though,  or 
cousin,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  ''  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  I've  heard.  I  never  hap- 
pened to  see  her." 

"  Eliot  has  no  sister,  I  know,  and  as  for 
cousin,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
he  has  them  like  other  people,  but  I  never 
heard  of  more  than  one,  and  she  is  married. 
You  have  seen  Eliot's  wife,  I  suppose, 
Judge." 

"Frequently,"  replied  Judge  Walker; 
^'  a  remarkably  fine-looking  woman ;  con- 
siderably younger  than  her  husband,  I 
should  think." 

"  Just  so,"  said  I  "  ten  years  or  more," 

"  Nearly  that,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,"  I  resumed ;  "  for  a  whole  year 
together,  in  my  younger  days,  I  fully  in- 
tended to  go  to  Quildford,  court  and  marry 
Eliot's  wife." 

"Come,"  cried  the  lawyer,  "thereby 
hangs  a  tale !  Begin,  Lovel ;  so  you  were 
nonsuited  even  before  you  filed  a  declaration. 
Well,  God  willing,  I  humbly  trust  you'll 
not  have  much  better  luck  in  your  court- 
ing this  term." 

"  We'll  talk  to  the  Judge  about  that 
on  Monday,"  I  returned. 

"  Right,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  now  go  on, 
just  give  us  the  facts  of  &e  case." 

So,  gentlemen,  like  a  fool,  I  proceeded 
to  tell  a  story,  which  I  will  endeavor  for 
your  amusement  to  repeat  in  atf  nearly  the 
same  words  as  I  can. 

"  Qo  on,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  who 
it  seems  had  not  yet  gone  to  sleep. 


Thus  encouiiged  the  lawyer  prooeoded 
as  follows : — 


CHAPTRRIII. 

A  TWIOK-TOLD  TAUL 

"  You  must  know,"  I  began,  glancing 
slyly  around  to  see  that  all  were  listening, 
and  vastly  gratified  to  observe  the  evident 
attention  of  the  lady  passengers,  ''you 
must  know  that  Eliot  and  I  were  at  col- 
lege together.  To  be  sure,  he  is  older  than 
I  am  by  several  years,  and  was  in  the 
class  two  years  ahead  of  me ;  but  we  were 
chums  awhile.  l)elonged  to  the  same  so- 
ciety, and  were  of  course  intimate  acquaint- 
ances and  very  good  friends.  But,  afler 
he  left  college  I  heard  and  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  the  occasion  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently. 

"  From  the  time  when  I  was  old  enoo^ 
to  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Red  Rover 
and  Peter  Simple,  all  through  my  school- 
boy days,  I  had  a  strong  inclination  for 
a  seafaring  life,  which  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  frequent  truant  wanderings  about 
the  wharves  of  my  native  city,  climbine 
the  shrouds  and  exploring  the  decks  and 
holds  of  vessels  in  charge  of  good-natured 
mates  and  ship-keepers,  and  coming  home 
late  at  night,  if  not  captured  earlier  by  my 
anxious  father  or  some  of  his  royrmidona 
with  trousers,  hands,  and  hair  bei^mearea 
with  pitch  and  molasses,  or  stained  with 
bilge  water  and  iron  rust;  in  divers 
stealthy,  but  timelv  discovered  packings  of 
an  old  chest  in  the  garret,  with  all  my 
clothes  within  my  reach  ;  and  m  repeated 
declarations  to  the  servants,  duly  repeated 
to  the  higher  powers  in  the  parlor,  that  I 
would  be  a  sailor  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
denial.  In  consequence  of  this  I  was  pret- 
ty closely  watched  by  my  revered  parents 
and  reverend  schoolmasters,  lest  I  might 
run  away  to  gratify  this  untoward  desircL 
and  was  finally  promised,  that  if  I  would 
eo  to  college  like  a  steady  boy,  and  be- 
have myself  with  propriety,  as  my  father 
and  grandfather  had  done  before  me,  at 
the  end  of  the  tedious  four  years  I  should 
be  permitted  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  indulge  my  fancy  for  rambling  ana 
seeing  the  world.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
had  got  ray  [Mtrchment,  I  claimed  the  ful- 
filment of  this  promise ;  and  four  weeks 
to  a  day  after  Commencement,  I  stowed 
away  my  trunks  in  a  stateroom  of  the  old 
Liverpool  liner.  Independence." 

"Why  didn't  you  go  in  a  steams?" 
asked  the  artist ;  "  the  voyage  is  so  much 
shorter  in  them." 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Cranston ;  "  don't  yon 
know  that  the  longer  the  voyage  the  more 
yoQ  get  for  your  mooej  ?  " 
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^  I  went  aboard  whfle  the  ship  lay  at 
the  pier,"  I  continued,  without  heeding 
the  interruption,  ^  three  days  before  the 
time  of  sailing.  I  solicited  permission  to 
eat  and  sleep  aboard,  but  this  being  re- 
fbwd,  I  put  up,  hard  by,  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  deriving  extreme  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  circumstance  of 
sitting  at  table,  each  day  at  dinner,  be- 
tween two  nautical  gentlemen.  All  day 
long  I  haunted  the  deck  of  the  ship,  get- 
ting into  every  body's  way,  inquiring  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  ropes ;  causing,  I 
have  no  doubt,  vast  annoyance  and  some 
countervailing  amusement  to  the  mates 
and  stevedores,  but,  nevertheless,  enjoyuig 
myself  intensely  in  my  maritime  fancies, 
the  bustle  and  hurnr  of  getting  the  freight 
and  stores  on  board,  the  smell  of  tar  and 
dock  mud,  and  the  brilliant  anticipations 
of  the  voyage.  Finally,  to  my  infinite  de- 
light, the  day  of  departure  arrived.  Earlv 
in  the  morning  the  crew  came  on  boara, 
we  hauled  out  into  the  stream  and  drop- 
ped down  with  the  tide,  and  before  a  light 
breeze,  to  the  quarantine-ground,  where 
we  anchored  to  wait  for  the  steamboat 
which  was  to  bring  aboard  the  rest  of  the 
passengers. 

"  Alx>ut  two  o'clock  the  steamboat  came 
alongside.  There  were  a  good  many 
people  on  her  decks,  and  among  them  I 
very  soon  recognized,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  my  old  friend  Eliot,  in  company 
with  an  elderly  lad^  and  gentleman  and 
two  very  pretty  girls.  I  stood  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  ship,  and  forthwith 
hailed  him.  Frank  looked  up  in  surprise, 
recognized  me,  called  my  name,  and  then 
eagerly  pointed  me  out  to  the  elderly  lady, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  arm.  ^  Isn't  it 
lucky, mother,'  1  heard  him  say,  'there's 
my  old  chum,  Lovel,  going  out  in  this 
ship.  Now  you'll  certainly  feel  easy  about 
me.'  Upon  this  the  old  lady  and  gentle- 
man and  the  two  pretty  girls  looked  up, 
and  stared  at  me  with  great  interest^  and 
Frank  sung  out,  '  Come  aboard  the  boat^ 
Lovel,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  my  folks. 
My  mother  here  will  want  to  give  me  into 
your  charge.'  *0h  yes,'  cried  the  old 
lady,  '  do  come  here  Mr.  Lovel,  I  want  to 
epdk  with  you  very  much  indeed,  and  I'm 
ao  thankful  you  are  going  abroad  ;  but  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  climb  the  side  of 
your  big  ship.'  The  old  eentleman,  too, 
flourished  his  cane,  and  haa  something  to 
say,  that  was  lost  in  the  sudden  whiz  of  fhe 
steam-pipe  and  the  shouting  of  the  sailors. 
As  for  the  pretty  girls  they  looked  at  me 
steadily,  but  waited,  before  speaking,  for  a 
more  formal  introduction. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to 


go  around  to  the  gimgway,  and  get  aboard 
the  boat  by  the  safe  means  an  ordinary 
landsman  would  have  chosen  to  use.  But 
I  had  been  three  days  afloat  and  was  too 
much  of  a  sailor  to  consult  convenience 
and  security.  Besides,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  crowd  at  the  gangway.  So  I 
climbed  over  into  the  mizzen-chains,  in- 
tending to  jump  from  thence  to  the  prom- 
enade deck  of  the  little  steamer.  The 
pretty  girls  watched  my  motions  atten- 
tively,  of  which  I  was  by  no  means  un- 
conscious.  Whether  it  was  that  their 
bright  eyes  dazzled  me,  or  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ship  and  the  steamboat 
was  wider  than  it  appeared  to  be,  I  know 
not  I  sprang  out  gallantly  over  the  gulf 
— my  feet  touched  the  railing  of  the  steam- 
er's promenade  deck.  I  wavered  a  mo- 
ment and  threw  up  my  arms.  I  saw 
Eliot  and  the  old  gentleman  spring  for- 
ward, and  the  younger  of  the  pretty  girls 
cover  her  blue  eyes  with  her  hands.  The 
next  thing  that  I  recollect  were  the  figures 
marking  the  vessel's  draught  on  the  stem- 
post,  and  the  gleam  of  bright  copper  over 
my  head,  seen  through  the  green  water  in 
which  I  was  strugglmg,  ten  feet  below  the 
surface." 

"But  you  wasn't  drowned — at  least," 
said  the  artist. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Cranston, 
"there  is  a  class  of  people  proverbially 
exempt  from  casualties  of  that  sort." 

"I  could  swim  very  well,"  I  resumed, 
"and  a  boat  being  lowered,  I  was  soon 
taken  on  board,  a  little  confused  in  my 
ideas,  my  head  bleeding  slightly  and  my 
clothes  in  a  very  damp  condition.  The 
remedies  for  these  misfortunes  being  duly 
applied,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend 
Eliot,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I  left  my 
state  room  and  went  on  deck  again,  to  find 
the  ship  under  way,  and  running  down  the 
narrows  with  a  favorable  wind. 

"Eliot  and  I  very  naturally  became 
cloqe  friends.  He  agreed  to  vary  his  plans 
somewhat — I  changed  some  oi  my  pur- 
poses and  we  resolved  to  keep  together 
during  our  travels. 

"The  voyage  was  an  uneventful  and 
pleasant  one.  Nevertheless,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  at  the  end  of  it  how  much  my 
passion  for  the  sea  had  abated.  I  was  as 
ready  to  leave  the  ship  at  Liverpool,  as  I 
had  been  eager  to  join  her  at  New- York. 

"  We  staid  in  London  a  little  too  late  for 
Eliot's  good,  and  were  obliged  to  travel 
hastily  to  Naples.  Here  Frank  took  a 
hard  cold,  having  been  caught  in  a  shower, 
while  on  an  expedition  with  me  to  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  I  nursed  him  care- 
fully, kept  by  him  day  and  night  for 
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tiiree  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
think,  we  loved  each  other  right  heartily. 

"  One  evening,  when  he  had  got  nearly 
well,  we  were  sitting  together  talking  over 
old  times,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
present,  when  Eliot  suddenly  inquired — 

"*  Charlie,  are  you  in  love  with  any 
body?' 

**  Now,  it  so  happened  that  our  land- 
lady's daughter  had  a  pair  of  large,  dark 
eyes,  a  well  proportioned,  rounded  form, 
a  taper  waist,  a  most  bewitching,  soft, 
white,  plump  little  hand — yes,  two  of  them 
— and  the  same  number  of  adorable  little 
feet ;  and  it  also  happened,  that  a  few  days 
before  the  unlucky  excursion  to  the  vol- 
cano, I  had  endeavored  to  express  to  the 
young  woman  my  perception  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  various  charms,  and,  in  some 
&int  degree,  the  remarkable  effect  which 
the  sight  of  them  had  had  upon  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  although  my  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  countiy  often  failed  to  aid 
me  in  making  the  mother  comprehend  my 
wishes  with  respect  to  clean  linen,  fuel, 
water^  and  such  necessary  matters,  I  haa 
expenenced  no  diflBculty  whatever  in  con- 
ve3ring  to  the  daughter's  mind  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  fact,  that  she  was,  in  my 
estimation,  an  an^l  and  divinity,  and  the 
object  of  my  most  fervent  adoration.  In- 
deed, since  Frank's  illness,  and  especially 
during  the  period  of  his  convalescence,  I 
had  occasionally  met  the  damsel  in  the 
long  corridor,  and  on  the  stairs,  and  we 
had,  by  means  of  the  few  words  of  Italian 
that  I  could  utter  and  understand,  as  well 
as  by  appropriate  signs,  tokens  and  ges- 
tures, given  each  other  assurances  of  dis- 
tinguished consideration  and  regard. 

"  I  looked  at  my  interrogator,  who  was 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  waitme,  with 
an  appearance  of  much  interest,  lor  my 
reply. 

"  *  Why,'  said  I.  a  good  deal  confused ; 
'what  makes  you  ask  that  question, 
Frank?' 

"  '  Because  I  want  to  know,'  said  he,  in 
his  quiet  way,  *  I've  an  object  in  it.' 

"  *  The  deuce  you  have,'  thought  I,  *  you 
are  going  to  r^  me  a  lecture,  Master 
Frank.' 

'^  Eliot  was  a  prime  good  fellow ;  free, 
social,  generous,  and  of  a  lively  disposition. 
He  liked  the  things  that  young  men  are 
wont  to  like — a  fast  horse,  a  glass  of  wine, 
a  pretty  face — but  then  he  was  seldom 
guilty  of  nonsense,  and  never  of  extrava- 
gances. He  had  always  carefully  avoided 
sprees  when  in  college.  I  had  never 
known  him  to  flirt,  and  I  was  aware  that 
he  denounced  without  mercy  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  gambling.    He  was  set  down 


by  his  classmates  and  others  as  a  good, 
but  rather  steady  fellow.  In  fine,  I  had 
no  reason  to  expect  much  sympathy  or 
encouragement  from  him,  if  I  should  tell 
him  of  my  flirtation,  and  I  suspected  that 
he  was  paving  the  way  for  a  friendly  ad- 
monition and  rebuke  m  relation  to'  this 
venr  matter. 

"*Did  you — have  yo«  —  noticed  any 
thing  in  my  manner  ? '  I  asked. 

"'Bless 
laughing. 


the  boy,  no;'  replied  Shot, 


"*Why,'  said  I,  greatly  enconraged. 
'  the  fact  is,  that  I  am — at  least,  I  was — ' 

" '  Pray  excuse  me,'  continued  Eliot,  '  if 
I  venture  to  call  your  passion  for — let's 
see — what's  her  name  ? ' 

"'Rosetta,'  I  replied,  a  little  sulkily; 
'  and  its  a  very  pretty  name,  but  none  too 
pretty  for  her.' 

" '  For  the  charming  Kosetta,  who  is, 
really,  Charlie  a  very  pretty  girl — as 
merely  a  transient  matter;  something 
from  which  you  will  surely  recover 
speedily.  You've  had  an  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  Charlie,  while  I've  had  the 
malady  on  my  lungs.  We  shall  both  get 
well,  I  trust ;  though  let  me  say  now.  and 
don't  look  so  cross,  or  take  it  ill ;  we 
must  both  be  careful.  These  vital  organs 
of  ours  should  not  be  trifled  with.  I  dont 
think  it  is  wise  to  let  one's  fancy  run  after 
the  pretty  girls  one  sees  in  travelling.' 

"  *  Perhaps  not,'  said  I ;  '  still  one  cant 
help  it  sometimes.' 

"  *  Yery  well,'  said  Eliot,  laughing,  *  this 
Rosetta  affair,  for  which  you  shall  have  a 
special  dispensation,  is  the  only  love  matter 
that  you  have  on  hand,  is  it  f  No  sweet- 
heart at  home,  who  has  your  hair  in  a 
locket  and  your  heart  in  keeping?' 

"  *  Why^  as  to  that,'  I  answered ;  *  un- 
less the  girls  have  burnt  them  up,  there 
are  locks  enough  of  my  hair  in  New 
Haven  to  make  a  wig  of;  but  the  last 
one  I  gave  away  was  when  I  was  a  junior, 
and  I  went  to  the  lady's  wedding  just  be- 
fore last  May  vacation.' 

" '  Qood,'  said  Eliot,  sinking  back  in  his 
chair.     *  Pm  heartily  glad.' 

"*Whyso?'  I  asked,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  of  my  friend,  and 
not  a  little  curious  to  know  the  reason  of 
it. 

"  *  Because,'  replied  Frank,  as  coolly  as 
you  please,  *  I've  found  a  plan  for  you — 
in  fact,  I've  picked  you  out  a  wife  I' 

"'Eh?'  said  I,*  what!' 

"*I've  got  a  cousin  at  home,' he  con- 
tinued ;  '  she's  a  charming  little  girl ;  an 
orphan,  and  my  father  is  her  guardian.^ 

"*How  old  is  she?'  I  inquired,  with 
much  interest. 
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" '  I  should  Sky  not  more  thmn  fifteen, 
though  she  may  be  a  year  more.' 

"  *  Pooh !'  said  I,  with  all  the  contempt 
that  young  gentlemen  of  twenty  are  wont 
to  feel  for  yomig  ladles  of  fifteen. 

"'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  asked 
Eliot 

" 'She's  decidedly  too  young,  Frank,'  I 
replied,  stroking  a  carefiilly  cherished  and 
▼ery  downy  moustache  that  was  budding 
on  my  upper  lip. 

"  •  But  she'U  mend  of  that  fault,  daUy,' 
said  Eliot,  encouragingly.  'When  you 
are  twenty-three,  and  you'll  not  think  of 
marrying  before  then,  she  will  be  just 
eighteen.' 

"'Indeed,  that's  true,  very  true,'  I  re- 
plied ;  '  you  say  she  is  handsome  ? ' 

''  *  She  is  very  beautifiil,  I  think.  But 
you  have  seen  her ;  rather  briefly  though, 
I  must  own.' 

^'*What!'  said  I,  you  don't  mean  to 
say — ^it  must  be  though — that  she  was 
one  of  those  pretty  girls  with  you  on  the 
steamboat  ? ' 

"EUot  nodded. 

'' '  Which  one  ? '  I  asked,  with  animation. 

'' '  Which  would  you  rather  have  her  to 
be?'  asked  Eliot  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  and  waiting  for  my  decision  with  an 
air  of  eager  curiosity. 

'• '  Oh !  the  blue-eyed  one — the  younger 
one  by  all  means.' 

" '  All  right,'  cried  Eliot,  joyously ;  *  you 
shall  have  her,  Charlie.  I  can  bring  it 
about  No  fear  of  rivals  at  home ;  those 
few  fifteen  years  keep  beaux  at  a  distance 
for  the  present  Aha!  old  Lovel,  we'll 
be  brothers-in-law  after  all.' 

^ '  No,'  said  I,  correcting  him,  ^  cousins- 
in-law.' 

'- '  Well,  well,'  said  Ehot, '  it  will  amount 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  you'll 
find.    She  has  been  as  a  sister  to  me.' 

^ '  And  who  was  the  other  girl,  Frank  1 ' 
I  asked  after  a  while. 

'''Oh— «h!'  rephed  Eliot,  blushing  a 
little,  and  stooping  to  pull  up  the  heel  of 
his  slipper ;  '  the  other  one  ?  She  is  a — a 
friend  of  Helen's.' 

'"Helen!'  said  I,  *who  the  dash  is 
Helen  ? ' 

" '  Helen  Eliot,  you  stupid  fellow— ^your 
Helen.' 

"'Oh-ho!  exactly.  Helen  Eliot;  a 
mighty  pretty  name.  It  runs  off  the  tongue 
fluently.  Helen  Lovel — Mrs.  Helen  Lovel. 
Good.  But  now,  Frank,  isn't  this  other 
one  a  friend  of  one  Francis  Eliot,  of  my. 
aoqoaintanoe — a  particular  friend — come, 
old  chap?' 

"*  Well,' said  Eliot,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,   'I'll   enlighten  you  on    this 
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point  if  you  won't  ask  me  any  thing  more. 
She  is  a  lady  that  I  believe  I  love  very 
dearly.  I  think  she  loves  me.  Whether 
we  ever  marry  depends  upon  circumstan- 
ces. I  hope  so — but  we  are  not  engaged, 
as  the  term  is — there  you  have  it' 

'"Good,  old  fellow!'  I  shouted,  clap- 
ping his  back  until  I  set  him  coughing. 
'  Now  just  tell  me  her  name.' 

" '  No,  ugh — ugh — «>,'  coughed  Prank, 
any  thing  but  doubtfully.  '  Recollect  the 
bargain.  She  is  Helen  Eliot's  friend. 
That's  all  you  can  know.' 

" '  But  what  shall  I  call  her  when  I 
speak  of  her  ? '  said  I. 

" '  You  needn't  go  out  of  your  way  to 
speak  of  her  at  all,'  replied  Eliot.  '  But 
if  you  must  have  something  to  distinguish 
her  by,  call  her  the  other  one.' 

"  Well,  in  a  few  days  afterward,  Frank 
wrote  home  and  told  them  all  about 
his  having  been  sick,  and  how  I  had 
tended  hmi  like  a  brother,  and  how 
grateful  he  was  to  me,  and  how  much 
he  loved  me,  and  how  well  and  strong 
he  had  got  to  be,  and  that  he  was 
never  heartier  in  his  life.  He  stretched 
the  truth  a  little  with  respect  to  his  ren- 
ovated health,  but  that  was  natural,  writ^ 
ing  to  an  anxious  mother  four  thousand 
miles  away.  And  he  wrote  to  Cousin 
Helen,  too,  and  told  her  to  mind  her  books, 
and  her  music,  and  tike  care  of  her  heart, 
for  that  he  had  a  lover  chosen  for  her, 
his  dearest  fnend — meaning  me — whom 
he  specified,  and  that  I  had  tumbled  over- 
board on  her  account  solely,  wishing  to 
distinguish  myself  in  her  eyes,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  that  pleased  me  very 
much  when  Frank  read  them  to  me. 
And  he  wrote  a  very  long  letter  besides, 
w^hich  I  surmised  was  to  the  Other  Onej 
and  tried  to  get  a  look  at  the  superscrip- 
tion of  it,  and  didn't  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

"  And  the  next  month,  having  a  chance 
to  send  parcels  as  well  as  letters  home  by 
a  returning  government  vessel,  he  wrote 
again  to  father  and  mother,  to  Cousin 
Helen,  and,  I  had  no  doubt^  to  the  Other 
One ;  and  I  added  a  postscript  in  my  own 
handwriting,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  indorsing  Frank's  boastings  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly robust  health,  though,  strange 
to  say,  this  document  was  appended,  not 
'  to  the  letter  to  the  old  gentleman  and 
lady  but  to  the  one  to  Cousin  Helen. 
And  I  sent  her  a  little  heart  made  of  a 
piece  of  lava  from  Herculaneum,  all  set  in 
gold — the  shape  and  material  of  which  I 
exulted  in  thinking  was  very  expressive, 
and  was  terribly  cut  up  when  Frank 
hinted,  that  considering  the  lava  had  once 
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been  melting  but  now  grown  cold,  may  be 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  give  it  to 
Rosetta. 

'^And  in  due  ooorse  of  time,  when 
Frank  got  letters  from  home,  if  there 
wasn't  a  postscript  by  Helen  herself^  not 
to  me,  directly,  in  the  second  person,  to 
be  sure;  but  which,  neyertheless,  began 
forthwith  —  *  Tell  your  friend,  Cousin 
Frank,  that,'  &c.,  &c.  It  was  signed 
^ Helen;'  and  I  asked  Frank  to  let  me 
look  at  it  so  often,  that  he  finally  tore  it 
off  and  gaye  it  to  me. 

^*So,  for  a  year  the  postscripts  went 
back  and  forth.  Cousin  Helen's  second 
one  commenced,  ^Tell  our  friend,'  and 
the  third,  <  Tell  Charlie  for  me,'  and  so 
on. 

^^  In  the  mean  time  we  had  made  the 
usual  continental  tour,  and  got  back  to 
Paris.  Eliot's  health  was  now  estab- 
lished, and — " 

'^  Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  tell 
us  what  becune  of  Rosetta?"  inquired 
the  artist,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Ah  !  pray  now  I "  said  Cranston, 
*'  you  are  indiscreet  to  press  such  a  ques- 
tion on  the  gentleman.'^ 

"  I  will  tell  all  I  know,  with  pleasure," 
I  replied.  "  When  we  returned  to  Naples 
after  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean,  I 
found  that  Rosetta  had  married  a  rich 
maccaroni  manufacturer. 

"We  found  in  Paris,"  I  continued, 
'^  several  countrymen  of  our  acquaintance. 
There  were  an  attache  to  our  Legation, 
and  several  medical  students  whom  we 
had  formerly  known  in  college.  It  was 
not  long,  therefore,  before  we  found  our 
time  fully  occupied  in  one  way  and  an- 
other, and  had  more  engagements  on  hand 
than  we  were  able  to  fulfiL 

"  Among  the  number  of  our  new  female 
friends  there  was  one  Madame — ^I'll  call 
her  Madame  La  Yigne.  Her  Christian 
name  was  Sophie — but  whether  she  is 
still  Madame  La  Vigne  or  not,  I  shouldn't 
dare  take  upon  myself  to  say.  Now  this 
lady  was  young,  rich,  and  a  widow — young, 
for  she  had  seen  less  than  thirty  summers ; 
rich,  for  she  had  a  clear  income  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  be- 
sides a  pretty  estate  in  the  provinces 
and  a  fine  hotel  in  the  city  proper.  She 
was  a  widow.  Moreover,  Madame  La 
Yigne  was  gay,  coquettish  and  very  hand- 
some. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  possession 
of  these  desirable  quaUties  by  the  charm- 
ing widow  will  seem  to  yon  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you — 
nevertheless,  so  it  was,  that  my  friend 
Eliot  being  presented  to  the  lady  was 


presently  fasdnated,  and  being  apparently 
encouraged  thereto  became  sp^dily  and 
completely  bewitched,  bewildered,  and 
enchanted  by  her  eraces  and  charms. 
I  saw,  at  the  yerj  nrst,  that  he  was  a 
toiitten  youth,  butputtixig  great  trust  and 
reliance  on  his  steady  temperament^  and 
especially  on  the  influence  of  his  liking  for 
the  Other  One,  I  felt  nowise  uneasy  about 
hiiQ,  but  supposed  that  this  unexpected 
aberration  would  be  as  transient  as  it  had 
been  sudden.  Indeed,  I  amused  m3r8elf 
exceedingly  in  observing  the  adroitness 
with  which  the  coquettish  widow  seemed 
to  lure  him  on,  and  the  change  in  Frank's 
speech  and  conduct  to  me,  respecting  the 
matter,  from  the  transparent  attempt  at 
concealing  the  nature  of  his  fancies  to  un- 
checked expressions  of  admiration  and 
passion. 

"At  last,  one  night  after  our  return 
fit>m  the  opera,  where  we  had  been  for 
the  whole  evening  favored  occupants  of 
the  widow's  box,  when  Ehot,  as  had  been 
usual  of  late,  began  to  let  off  some  sky- 
rocketing praises  of  Sophie's  eyes,  and 
hair,  and  hps,  and  hands  and  so  forth,  I 
got  a  little  alarmed  at  his  extravagance, 
and  began  to  rall^  him. 

"  '  Suppose,'  said  I,  '  that  the  Other  One 
could  hear  you  now ;  wouldn't  she  think 
that  there  was  some  danger  of  her  getting 
the  go  by  ? ' 

"  *  Nonsense ! '  repled  Frank,  in  a 
moderated  tone  and  reddening ;  ^  you  dont 
suppose  that — ^that  the  Other  One,  as  yoa 
call  her,  has  any  claims  on  me,  or  I  on 
her?' 

"»0h!  she  hasn't  then!'  said  I,  *I 
thought  you  told  me  once  that  you  hoped 
to  marry  her  ? ' 

"  *  That  was  a  mere  boyish  fancy,'  re- 
turned Eliot,  with  an  air  of  irritation.  *I 
beg  you  won't  mention  it  The  Other 
One  is  my — that  is  to  say,  your  Helen's 
friend,  that's  all.' 

" '  And  for  that  reason  I  must  stand  up 
for  her.  Come,  Frank ;  you're  getting  in 
too  deep.  Let's  leave  this  wicked  town 
and  go  home.' 

"  ^Come,  come,'  cried  Eliot,  impatiently : 
'  a  truce  with  your  nonsense.  Go  to  bed. 
I  want  to  sit  up  and  write  a  letter.' 

"*  Nonsense  I'  I  repeated.  'Perhaps, 
my  wise  friend,  vou  don't  remember  the 
talk  we  had  in  Naples  a  year  ago.  I  told 
^ou  then  that  if  you  should  happen  to  fjEdl 
m  love  with  some  pretty  Parisian,  you 
would  not  incline  to  call  it  nonsense.' 

" '  Preposterous ! '  cried  Frank,  bristling 
up  to  hide  his  embarrassment ;  '  you  don't 
pretend  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
ihaX  Rosetta  of  yours  and ' 
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"'No,  no,'  I  mtemipted,  'not  minej 
afae  belongs  to  the  maccaroni  man  now.' 

^  *  And  Madame  La  Yigne  7 '  continued 
Frank,  finishing  his  interrogatory  with 
undiminished  fierceness. 

"  *  By  no  means,'  I  replied ;  '  but^— ' 

'''But  what,  sir?'  said  Frank,  with 
fm  inflamed  countenance.  I  had  turned 
the  tables  so  coinpletelj  on  him  that  he 
iras  as  cross  as  a  bear. 

'^^But  if  I  should,'  said  I,  with  a  mock- 
ing lAugh,  ^I  don't  think  that  Madame 
La  Yigne  would  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain. And  then  again — '  but  here  I 
stopped,  for  Eliot  made  a  sudden  motion 
that  had  the  appearance  of  looking  after 
something  to  throw  at  my  head. 

'^^And  then  again,'  I  continued  cau- 
tiously, when  my  companion  had  recovered 
his  thoughts  a  little;  'suppose  I  should 
compare  Madame  La  Yigne  with  Rosetta, 
or  any  body  else,  what  have  you  got  to  do 
or  say  about  it  ? ' 

^ '  I  have  not  got  the  trick,'  he  exclaimed, 
'of  disguising  my  feelings  when  I  am 
strongly  excited,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  mustn't  spcAk  lightly  of  Madame  La 
Yigne  in  my  presence.  I  can't  suffer  it 
I  love  her — yes — I  love  her !  Let  me 
ikme ;  I  am  resolved.' 

'^  Eliot  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro, 
md  plainly  endeavored  to  hear  me  pa- 
tiently. He  winced  when  I  spoke  of  the 
Other  One,  and  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  his  father  and  mother  would 
like  a  gay  Parisian  belle  for  a  daughter 
let  her  be  ever  so  rich  and  handsome,  I 
saw  that  I  had  touched  a  tender  place  in 
his  heart 

'''Charlie,'  said  he,  interrupting  me 
suddenly,  '  don't  waste  your  breath  and 
torment  me  by  talking  in  this  way.  It  is 
all  in  vain.  I  know  my  own  mind.  I 
did  think  I  loved— the  Other  One  '—he 
brought  out  these  last  words  with  a  queer 
attempt  mt  a  smile — '  but  I  see  now  how 
infinitely  I  was  mistaken.  Love !  Great 
God !  To  call  by  the  same  name  the  quiet 
sentiment  which  we  entertained  for  each 
ether — which  I  have  stilL  for  I  like  her 
as  well  as  ever — and  the  ouming,  all-ab- 
florbine  passion  that  consumes  me  now. 
It's  of  no  use,  Charlie,'  he  continued, 
rapidly,  as  he  saw  me  about  to  speak. 
'I've  thought  over  all  you  have  said  and 
a  good  d^  more  besides — but  I  love  thia 
lady— 4ove,  love^  lovb  her,  Charlie!  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  I  cannot 
live  without  her !  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
every  thing  for  her.  I  wish  that  she  were 
poor — a  peasant  girl,  a  grisette,  any  things 
so  that  I  might  show  her  how  much  I  love 


her,  and  how  cheerfully  I  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  her  sake.  I  am  resolved 
to  win  her  or  die ! ' 

"  I  saw  that  talking  was  useless,  indeed ; 
but  after  another  pause  I  put  a  good  face 
on  the  matter,  and  said, 

'•'Well,  well,  Frank;  you're  in  love, 
there's  no  mistake ;  all  of  a  glow,  bdt 
mind  you,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
cure  you  of  your  passion.' 

'^'Look  you,  Lovel,'  said  he,  through 
his  shut  teeth,  walking  up  to  the  sofa 
where  I  was  lounging,  'Let's  have  no 
hypocrisy.  If  you  are  my  rivial,  be  an 
open  and  avowed  one.' 

" '  Good  night,  FraAk,'  said  I,  pleasantly, 
turning  towards  him  in  the  doorway. 

"'Wait  a  moment,'  said  Eliot  'On 
your  word,  now,  old  friend,  do  you — have 
you  any — ^liking  for  Sophie  yourself?  * 

" '  Why  no,  you  jealous  fool,'  cried  I, 
laughing.  Hiave  all  your  senses  left 
you?' 

" '  On  your  honor,  Lovel  ? ' 

"*  On  my  honor,  Eliot,  or  if  you  prefer 
it,  I'll  swear  to  it' 

" '  And  you've  never  thought  that  So- 
phie seemed  to  favor  you — to-night,  for 
mstance — ^you  know  what  I  mean,'  per- 
sisted Eliot  anxiously. 

" '  What  a  goose  love  will  make  a  man,' 
I  replied.  'I'm  going  to  bed,  and  you'd 
better  follow  my  example.'  and  so  I  left 
him  to  walk  the  room  and  recover  his 
equanimity  as  best  he  might 

"I  felt  seriously  uncomfortable  about 
this  extraordinary  passion  which  I  had  so 
unexpectedly  discovered  was  entertained 
by  my  friend.  I  could  see  very  plainly 
that  it  was  all  passion.  The  object,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  so  exceptionable.  She  was 
rich,  handsome,  and  respectable.  But 
then  what  a  wife  for  the  staid  Frank  Eliot ! 
What  a  daughter,  half  skeptic,  half  Catho- 
lic, for  the  strict  old  descendante  of  the 
Puritans,  his  worthy  Presbyterian  parente  I 
What  a  probable  contrast  between  the 
gay,  frivolous,  Parisian  belle  and  the 
Yankee  bred,  modest  Other  One.  I  was 
conscious  that  Eliot,  blinded  as  he  was  by 
passion,  was  yet  secretly  and  vehemently 
dissatisfied  with  himself  for  3rieldmg  to 
ite  promptings,  and  with  the  choice  that 
he  had  made.  It  was  evident  that  there 
had  been  a  severe  conflict  between  his 
judgment  and  his  feelings,  and  that  he 
had  wflfully  pennitted  the  latter  to  con- 
quer. I  could  not  doubt  that  he  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  marrying  the  widow 
if  he  could,  and  running  the  risk  of  repent- 
ing hiB  predptation  at  his  leisure. 
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American. — Mrs.  Mo  watt's  AtUoht' 
ogrnphy  of  an  Actress  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  readable  books  that  the 
season  has  produced ;  it  is  precisely  such 
a  volume  as  its  title  does  not  promise,  for 
we  naturally  anticipate  a  piquant^  ego- 
tistical, frivolous  and  green-roomish  narra- 
tive, full  of  rouge,  spangles,  and  f  ilse  senti- 
ment; but,  instead,  we  have  a  simply-told 
story  of  an  earnest  and  heroic  woman, 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  contention  with 
adverse  fortune,  sweetened  by  many  bril- 
liant successes,  which  were  the  result  of 
her  own  exertions.  It  will  prove  a  most 
profitable  book  to  a  very  numerous  class 
of  readers,  by  teaching  them  the  impor- 
tance of  self-dependence,  and  the  folly  of 
caring  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say.  There 
are  a  few  little  disclosures  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  autobioCTapher,  and  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  ner  marriage,  which 
are  neither  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  her  character,  nor  particularl  v  edifying 
in  themselves,  but  they  do  no  harm,  and 
are  not  discreditable  to  the  persons  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Mowatt  is  yet  a  young 
woman  to  write  her  own  history;  but 
being  on  the  eve  of  retiring  to  private  life, 
she  publishes  her  autobiography  in  obe- 
dience to  the  request  of  her  husband. 
Her  actual  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  real 
life,  her  dihut  in  public,  took  place  on  the 
reverses  of  fortune  w^ich  befell  her  hus- 
band soon  after  their  marriage ;  she  then 
gave  readmgs  in  public,  then  commenced 
her  career  as  an  author,  which  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  part 
of  her  history.  She  employed  her  pen 
with  great  diligence,  and  produced  novels, 
essavs,  cookery  books,  books  of  needle- 
work, and  became  a  hack  for  a  cheap 
publisher,  and  at  last  tried  her  hand  upon 
a  comedy,  which  proved  successful,  and 
was  the  means  of  turning  her  thoughts  to 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  The  simple 
narrative  of  her  trials  and  successes  as  an 
actress  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance, 
and,  if  published  anonymously  would 
hardly  be  taken  for  truth.  But,  it  has 
also  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  we  no- 
where discern  any  evidence  of  exaggera- 
tion, or  attempts  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
dramatic  effect.  The  admirable  charac- 
teristic of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  confbssions  is  the 
union  of  a  highly  wrought  romantic  sen- 
timent with  a  sweetly  simple  style,  and  a 
degree  of  practical  good  sense  which  n^ight 
be  envied  by  a  denizen  of  Wall-street. 
She  is  always  true,  candid,  and  tender, 


but  always  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  main 
chance;  and,  better  than  all,  she  never 
whines,  but  has  a  high-hearted  and  reli- 
gious trust  that  doing  right  will  lead  to 
right  results.  We  should  be  glad  if  our 
space  would  allow  us  to  give  a  few  charac- 
teristic extracts  from  her  autobiograpby. 
but  we  can  give  but  one,  the  aocoont  of 
her  debut  in  England,  which  shows  how 
differently  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
receive  an  adventurer  from  the  New 
World,  to  the  manner  hi  which  all  adven- 
turers from  the  Old  World  are  received 
here.  The  contrast  is  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  the  other  side. 

**PreTloiui  to  our  dUmi^  Mn.  B  n  ^tettaliMd 
nndiagulBed  fears  that  we  would  reodve  banh  ireal- 
ment  at  the  bands  of  the  pntverbfallj  caoatle  Man- 
cbeeter  critics.  Sbe  called  upon  tbe  most  ascetic  of 
the  cynical  brotherbood,  to  *  smooth  the  raren  down,* 
\>j  interesting  bim  in  mj  bistoiy.  Tbe  experiment 
was  only  calculated  to  render  bim  more  (inoompr»> 
mising.  In  another  field  slie  was  more  sncceesAiL 
ITer  womanly  efforts  raised  roe  up  an  army  of  de* 
fenders  amongst  the  members  <^  her  husband's  com- 
^gaUon.  They  were  [Niepared  to  suppwi  me  If  I 
betrayed  tbe  Oaintest  glimmering  of  genina 

**  Another  anxious  Mend  called  upon  the  tbeatrkal 
criUc  of  tbe  Manchester  Ouardian,  tbe  leading  oracle 
of  the  press,  and  offered  to  present  him  to  me.  Tlie 
cautious  and  conscientious  critic  declined  the  intro- 
dubtlon  unUl  ttfUr  mj  debut,  ronarking  that  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  might  prepossess  hl)n  in  my  t^rar, 
and  Interfere  with  the  justice  of  his  criticism.  And  of 
such  judges  was  the  tribunal  oomposed  before  wliSeh 
we  were  to  be  aiAed,  scanned,  and  teakod.  In  so^ 
liands  was  plaeed  Distinction** 


that, 


'  ^«*d  «Dd  povcrfcl  fba,' 


>  PofBag  At  an,  vinaowt  th«  Ugfit  away.' 


If  our  talents  fell  short  in  their  *felrpn>portiooB*  of 
some  ibbulous  or  imaginary  standard,  we  were  to  be 
annihilated  by  a  paragraph— stabbed  by  tbrosta  of 
steel  in  the  foimsi^pens— exterminated  by  the  stnaoooi 
ofacrttic'»breath.  Pleasant  angafiee^  these,  to  oaber 
in  our  career  in  a  bmd  of  strangers. 

**  Tbe  theatre  was  a  remarkably  beantifhl  oae.  TIm 
pUy  selected  f^  our  dibvt  was,  as  usual,  the  Lady  of 
Lyons.  Our  only  rehearsal  took  place  on  the  day  of 
performance.  We  could  not  but  notice  the  half  sneer 
that  flitted  across  the  feces  of  the  English  actors  dur- 
ing that  rehearsal  They  were  inorednlowi  as  to  oar 
abilities,  and,  perllap^  not  without  some  cause.  Mow 
and  then  thiere  was  a  contemptuous  intonation  ta 
their  Yoices  that  seemed  to  rebuke  us  Ibr  presumptioo. 
Their  shafts  *  bit,  but  hurt  not*  Our  American  inde- 
pendence was  an  Kgis,  from  which  the  anx>wB  fell 
without  producing  any  effect  but  merriment  So 
hand  of  welcome  waa  extended — no  word  of  encoar> 
agement  was  spoken  to  the  intruding  ^Tankeea.** 
We  were  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  iropene* 
trabld  frigidity.  And  yet  there  were,  no  deabt,  kind 
beaito  am<»g  the  doubters.  Bat  the  *8lan*  were 
tiansatlantic,  and  their  Mgbt  was  unacknowledged  In 
that  bemisphers^     Even  tbe  fobotdiaatea  of  tbe 
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IbMtre  gATe  tt  as  tbeir  prirate  nplaton  that  theae  new 
laminartoa  woald  b«  eztingnisbed  without  trouble. 

**  At  ni^t,  whan  the  ourtain  rote  upon  Panline,  the 
greettnf  of  the  andienoe  said  plainly,  *Let  ns  see 
wbat  joa  can  do !  *  and  it  said  nothing  more.  Claude 
leeeived  the  same  gradous  though  promiselesa  per- 
mlHrion.  Bat  eTen  that  greeting  assured  us  of  that 
dewBilfht  generoua  trait  in  John  Bull  which  malcee 
Urn  the  fUreat  of  umpires,  even  where  be  is  a  party 
to  Uie  eontest.  Onee  make  it  plain  to  him  tliat  he  ia 
beaten,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trial  with  the  New-Torit 
yaebt,  and  be  will  huzza  for  the  victor  as  vociferously 
as  be  would  tiave  done  for  himself  had  be  been  on  the 
wtaniagiidek 

*  Bc<bre  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  foorth  act,  it 
was  dedded  that  the  ^stars*  were  not  to  be  *  put  out* 
At  the  fldl  00  the  (UUi,  they  bad  taken  an  honorable 
place  in  the  theatrical  firmament,  and  were  allowed 
Is  flhioe  with  undisputed  light" 

Her  reception  in  London  by  the  tctors 
tnd  the  managers  was  the  same  as  in 
Manchester,  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  the 
correctness  of  her  narrative,  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  want  of  courtesy  exhibited 
towards  the  young  debutant  by  a  class  of 
Bnglishmen  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  most  indulgent  reception  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  Mrs.  Mowatt  was 
confident  of  her  power  to  win  applause 
from  the  public,  and  she  bravely  encoun- 
tered the  rudeness  of  professional  jealousy 
and  hostility.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
another  extract  describing  her  debut  at 
the  Princesses  Theatre  in  London,  for  it  is 
not  only  an  interesting  story  in  itself,  but 
it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  national 
character. 

"Oax  flniC  reheami  in  an  English  prorindal  theatre 
had  not  proved  particularly  delightftiL  But  it  was  a 
bceahadowlng  o^  and  a  needful  preparaUon  for,  the 
More  aggravated,  temper-trying  inflictions  that  await- 
ed us  at  a  London  rehearsal  The  stage  aristocrats 
«f  tlie  company  made  no  eflbrt  to  conceal  their  ab- 
selate  contempt  Ibr  the  American  aspirants. 

**Fig«ratlvely  speaking,  we  were  made  to  walk 
through  a  lane  of  nettles,  so  narrow  that  we  could  not 
avoid  getting  scratchod.  The  more  gently  they  were 
tooehed,  the  more  deeply  they  stung.  At  tlie  request, 
politely  urged,  of  *  Be  so  good  as  to  croas  to  the  right 
-A  oeeopy  the  left*— the  answer  dryly  returned  was, 
^Kxcoae  roe;  I  phiyed  this  part  originally  with  Mrs^ 
Butler,  at  Dmry  Lane— I  always  kept  this  position— 
a  is  (Ae  proper  rituation.'  Then  there  was  a  slgnift- 
cut  look  at  the  prompter,  which  said,  *  This  republic 
em  dost  oflbnds  us!    We  must 'get  rid  of  It  1* 

**The  more  mildly  Mr.  Davenport  and  mys^  ut- 
tered our  unavoidable  requests,  the  more  decidedly 
we  were  aaawered  with  ol]|{ecUons  to  our  wishes, 
iianded  upon  tlie  authority  of  some  mighty  precedent 
Kettlier  patience  wa  gentleness  could  disarm  our 
airtagooieta.  Wearied  out  with  bearing  lliat  Mm. 
^  Butler  eat  during  her  delivery  of  a  certain  speech, 
aad,  therefore,  tliat  nobody  else  cmUd  stand— or  that 
Mlaa  Faneit  fidnted  with  her  head  leaning  forwards, 
and,  therefore,  no  Julia  could  faint  with  her  head  in- 
ellaed  backwards— or  that  Mrs.  Kean  threw  herself 
at  a  certain  point  into  the  arms  of  Master  Walter, 
aad,  tbereA>re,  tlie  embrace  was  a  necessity— I  at  last 
boldly,  and.  I  ennfefa,  with  some  temper,  said,  '  Sir, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  become  the  mere 


Imitator  of  Mrs.  Butler,  or  of  Miss  Faucit,  or  of  Mr& 
Kean,  I  shall,  perhaps,  come  to  you  for  Instruction. 
At  present,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide  upon  the 
fkttltiness  of  my  oonoeption.  I  shall  not  alter  It,  in 
spite  of  the  very  excellent  authority  you  have  cited.* 

**This  determined  declaration  (it  was  certainly  a 
*  declaration  of  indopendenoe  *)  «iIonccd  my  principal 
tormentor.  Ko  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  I  was  want- 
ing in  talent,  I  was  not  dcflcicnt  in  spirit  He  would 
have  bowed  before  the  one,  but  he  at  least  yielded  to 
the  other. 

**  But  this  was  not  my  only  or  most  serious  annoy- 
ance. Miss  Susan  Cnshman  was  to  enact  the  charac- 
ter vf  Helen.  She  sent  an  apolo^  for  her  absence  at 
rehearsal  on  the  plea  of  lndi<<poeltlon.  The  mana^r 
choee  to  imagine  that  she  entertained  some  theatrical 
jealon5y  towards  a  countrywoman,  and  purposed  to 
absent  benelf  on  the  night  of  our  first  appearance. 
No  substitute  for  so  important  a  part  as  Helen  could 
be  provided  at  short  notice,  and  the  play  would  neces- 
aarily  have  to  be  withdrawn— the  anticipated  dihut 
postponed. 

**  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Miss  Cusbman 
meditated  any  such  unamtable  intentions  as  were 
attributed  to  her  by  the  manager.  We  were  very 
slightly  acquainted,  but  our  intercourse  had  been 
agreeable. 

**Mis8  Cusbman*s  name  was  unceremoniously  ex- 
punged from  tbe  *  cast ;  *  and  Miss  Emmeline  Mon- 
tague, the  leading  lady  of  the  theatre,  was  persuaded 
by  Mr.  Maddox  to  undertake  the  roU  of  Helen. 

**  At  the  huit  rehearsal,  for  we  had  several  just  u 
Miss  Montague  commenced  rehearsing.  Miss  Susan 
Cnshman  walked  upon  tbe  stage.  She  inquired  by 
what  right  the  character  belonging  to  her  was  given 
to  another  lady.  The  manager,  who  was  nut  cele- 
brated for  a  conciliatory  demeanor  towards  his  com- 
pany, bluntly  informed  her  of  his  suspicions.  An 
angry  scene  ensued,  such  as  I  never  before,  and  I  re- 
joice to  say,  funer  ajter^  witnessed  in  any  theatre. 
Behearsal  was  Interrupted.  I  sat  down  at  the  promp- 
ter*8  table  in  a  m<jet  unenviable  state  of  mind.  Tbe 
aotors  stood  in  clusters  around  tbe  wing\  enjoying  the 
dispute.  Miss  Cushman  and  Mr.  Mad«lox  occupied 
the  stage.  A  casual  spectator  might  have  supposed 
they  were  rehearsing  some  tempestuous  pasaagea  of  a 
melodrama.  Miss  Cusbman  declared  that  she  teould 
play  Helen,  for  that  she  bad  done  nothing  to  forf'cit 
her  right  to  the  performance.  Mr.  Maddox  maintain- 
ed that  tbe  part  should  be  pUyed  by  Miss  Montague. 
Mlas  Cusbman  was  very  naturally  exasperated.  I 
remained  silent  but  internally  wishing  that  tbe  dis- 
putants might  suddenly  disappear  Uirough  some  of 
the  trap  doors  that  checkered  the  stage  and  were  de- 
voted to  the  nse  of  fklries  and  hobgoblins. 

**FlnaIly^Mr.  Maddox  ordered  that  the  stage  should 
be  deared  and  rehearsal  continued.  Miss  Cushman 
was  forced  to  retire.  Just  as  she  reached  the  wing, 
she  turned  l)ack  and  offered  me  her  hand.  I  gave  her 
mine— she  departed,  and  rehearsal  proceeded.  This 
extraordinary  scene  In  the  drama  of  real  life  thorough- 
ly unnerved  and  unfitted  me  for  the  business  of  the 
hour ;  and  that  night  I  was  to  make  my  L(mdon  di- 

—  Poole's  Index. — A  simple  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume  is  the  best 
enlogium  that  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  The 
title  tells  its  object  and  it  is  strictly  what 
it  professes  to  be,  an  Index  of  Periodical 
Literature.  Mr.  Poole  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  standard  periodicals 
which  have  appeared  since  the  beginnmg 
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of  the  century ;  classified  the  articles  of 
each  number ;  and  arranged  all  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  them  under  their  appro- 
priate heads.  The  result  is,  an  index 
which  carries  you  to  the  opinions  of  the 
reviewers  and  essayists  of  this  long  period 
as  readily  as  a  table  of  contents  does  to 
the  chapters  and  sections  of  a  single  work. 
The  name  of  the  author  has  been  given 
wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain 
it ;  and  for  one  review,  the  North  Ameri- 
can, the  list  is  complete.  Mr.  Poole  must 
be  a  lover  of  hard  work,  and  what  many 
people  would  think  dry  work,  or  he  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  do  this. 
But  he  has  done  it  well,  and  produced  a 
volume  which  will  necessarily  become  a 
manual  for  every  thorough  scholar. 

The  inevitable  errors  of  a  work  like  this 
must  be  errors  of  omission.  We  had 
noticed  a  few  which  we  should  have  in- 
serted, if  it  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  more  courteous  to  send  them 
directly  to  the  author.  We  will,  however, 
make  one  suggestion.  Let  every  body 
that  has  ever  written  for  a  review,  even 
though  it  should  be  no  more  than  a  single 
article,  examine  Mr.  Poole's  Index,  and  if 
he  finds  his  name  omitted  send  him  the  cor- 
rection. In  a  few  months  the  omissions 
or  mistakes  might  all  be  corrected,  and 
then  the  addition  of  a  short  appendix 
would  make  this  volume  as  complete  as  a 
work  of  this  nature  ever  can  be. 

Wc  must  add,  that  the  work  is  printed 
just  as  works  of  permanent  value  always 
ought  to  be ;  and  if  the  meeting  of  a  great 
and  acknowledged  want  is  a  guarantee  of 
success,  both  author  and  publisher  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  their  labors. 

—  Grace  Grekn wood's  *  Haps  and 
Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe^  has  the 
quality  of  readableness,  which  many  books 
of  much  greater  pretensions  lack ;  but  the 
books  of  almost  all  lady  authors  are  read- 
able, just  as  the  conversation  of  all  women 
is  entertaining ;  the  errors,  volubility  and 
misconceptions,  which  we  will  not  tolerate 
in  men,  become  amusing  and  entertaining 
in  the  case  of  a  lady,  or  a  child.  Grace 
tells  us  nothing  new  about  Europe,  and 
even  her  own  haps  and  mishaps  are  with- 
out piquancy  or  wonder,  but  her  impetu- 
osity, good-heartedness,  and  freshness  of 
feeling  impart  to  her  letters  the  charm 
and  fascination  of  a  private  communication. 
Such  candor,  prittle-prattle,  and  unreserve 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  private 
reading,  and  not  for  the  eye  of  the  great 
republic  of  readers.  She  hurries  through 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Franco,  and 
Italy,  taking  no  distinct  or  definite 
notes  of  any  thing,  but  mingling  up  in 


a   hasty   kind   of    pot-pourri,    remarks 
about  every  thing  and  every  body.     No 
future  author  will  ever  quote  any  thing 
from  the  Haps  and  Mishaps,  as  reliable 
information,  but  those  who  read  her  book 
will  have  many  old  memories  freshened 
by  her  allusions,  and  gain  new  ideas  of 
persons  and  places  that  they  have  not 
known  from  personal  acquaintance.    She 
is  a  right-feebng,  generous,  and  impulsive 
woman,  who  jots  down  upon  paper  her 
vivid  impressions  without  much  concern 
about  the  profundity  of  her  opinions,  or 
their  correctness.    She  knows  she  is  right 
in  her  intentions,  and  goes  ahead.    It  is 
the  better  way,  for  stopping  to  consider  in 
such  cases  would  be  fatal  to  letter-writing 
and  book-making.    It  is  better  that  the 
public  should  be  at  the  trouble  of  verify- 
mg  facts  and  justifying  criticism.     Like 
all  European  tourists,  Grace  dabbles  in 
art  and    politics,  showing    much    more 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former;  she  is  a  radical  in 
politics,  a  vehement  Protestant  in  religion, 
and  a  Catholic  in  art.    She  laughs  at  the 
Pope,  pities  the  poor  people  who  are  op- 
pressed by  their  rulers,  and  glorifies  all 
the  pictures,  churches,  and  statues  she 
encounters.    If  ever  there  should  be  a  con- 
cordance made  of  her  book,  the  repetition 
of  the  word  gorgeous  would  be  startling. 
It  occurs  on  almost  every  page,  and  only 
yields  now  and  then  to  such  mild  adjec- 
tives  ai^    grand,  superb,   and    delicious. 
These  terms  are  applied  without  discrim- 
ination to  every  thing  that  catches  her  eye. 
But  her  favorite  expletive  is  gorgeous.    In 
one  place  there  are  "glorious  Vandykes," 
in  another  "  delicious"  pictures  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Kafiaelle  is  "grand,"  Michael 
Angelo   "sublime,"  and   Scott's    Monu- 
ment in  Edinburgh  "gorgeous."     Sun- 
sets, mountains,  trees,  churches,  paintings, 
music,  and  pyrotechnics,  are  all  gorgeous. 
But,  as  we  have  no  standard  by  whidi  to 
measure  the  value  of  her  expletives,  wc 
do  not  know  what  they  are  worth,  and 
their  frequent  use  raises  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  worth  nothing  at  all,  but  are 
merely  used  to  simulate  a  real  sentiment 
In  architectural  drawings  it  is  necessary 
either  to  introduce  a  human  figure  that 
the  relative  size  of  objects  may  be  judged 
by  the  eye,  or  a  scale  given  of  so  many 
feet    or    miles   to    the    inch,    that    the  ^ 
size  of  objects  may  be  determined.     It 
would  be  well  for  authors  to  introduce 
some  such  contrivance  into  their  descrip- 
tions, that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
their  meaning  by  the  acljectivcs  they  em- 
ploy in  conveying  their  ideas.    A  writer 
who  commences  by  calling  a  small  monu- 
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meat  gorgeous,  loses  all  chance  of  oonyer- 
ing  an  idea  of  the  greater  works  which  he 
will  be  shortly  ciuled  upon  to  describe. 
The  most  brilliant  red  would  appear  dull 
painted  on  a  vermilion  background.  The 
defects  of  Grace's  letters  are  that  they  tell 
us  nothing  which  has  not  already  been  told 
by  others,  and  the  most  hackneyed  themes 
receive  the  same  attention  at  her  hands 
as  the  most  novel.  It  is  quite  a  useless 
labor  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Louvre, 
Hampton  Court,  or  the  Vatican,  but  a 
description  of  Stafiford  House,  the  town 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
which  has  recently  become  a  point  of 
great  interest  to  Americans  from  the 
honors  paid  to  Mrs.  Stowe  by  its  noble 
owner,  as  it  has  long  been  to  the  polite 
world  from  the  treasures  of  art  which  it 
contains,  would  have  been  something  new. 
But  Grace,  who  had  the  privilege,  which 
few  travellers  have  ever  enjoyed,  of  visit- 
ing this  magnificent  mansion,  with  Lord 
Carlisle  for  a  cicerone,  makes  no  more  of 
her  opportunity  than  she  did  of  her  visit 
to  the  Louvre,  which  thousands  of  tourists 
have  already  wearied  the  reading  public 
by  describing.  To  criticize  works  of  art 
requires  first  a  natural  capacity  which  is 
quite  as  rare  as  the  genius  to  produce 
them,  and  then,  an  education,  which  few 
have  the  opportunities  to  gain,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  artists.  But  all  our  travellers 
who  go  to  Europe,  whether  they  have  any 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  or  not,  feel 
themselves  not  only  qualified  to  form  opin- 
ions of  works  which  they  merely  glance  at, 
and  which  artists  study  with  care,  but 
think  it  their  duty  to  publish  their  opinions 
to  the  world.  Grace  Greenwood  is  a  lady 
of  too  much  natural  good  sense  and  right 
instincts  to  have  fallen  into  such  bad 
habits ;  but  she  runs  through  the  Louvre 
and  other  great  collections  of  art,  and 
publishes  her  opinion  about  the  works 
which  she  rapidly  glanced  at  with  as  much 
flippancy  and  freedom  as  though  she  had 
made  art  the  study  of  her  life,  and  had  a 
right  to  speak,  ex-cathedra,  upon  all  sub- 
jects that  come  within  the  province  of 
criticism,  from  SL  Peter's  at  Kome  down 
to  Scott's  Monument  in  Edinburgh. 

— "Ik.  Marvel"  founded  a  school  of 
litterateurs,  whose  peculiar  characteris- 
tics are,  much  sentimentality,  and  a  little 
thought  about  nature  and  the  poetic  side 
of  every-day  life,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
soliloquy,  although  occasionally  breaking 
into  the  colloquial,  the  author  addressing 
his  words  to  some  imaginary  hearer.  We 
have  read  the  works  of  the  founder  of  the 


school,  we  cannot  say  with  pleasure,  but 
with  respect,  because  so  many  people  liked 
them.  It  was  the  first  sentimentalism, 
the  dawn  of  the  school,  when  there  was 
some  freshness  and  glow  in  it,  though  not 
much,  and  before  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  had  experienced  a  vague  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  a  sunrise 
or  a  mountain,  attempted  a  vague  render- 
ing of  the  impression  upon  paper,  and  pub- 
lished it  with  success.  Reveries,  musings, 
and  thinkings,  memories,  mysteries,  sha- 
dows, and  death — old  times,  voices  from 
the  past,  stars,  moonlight,  night  winds, 
old  homesteads,  flowing  rivers,  and  prime- 
val forests,  filled  the  pages  of  the  new 
books,  and  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers.  89.  delighted  the  readers  of  a 
morning  paper  with  a  deer,  a  dog,  and  a 
dead  girl,  served  up  in  every  conceivable 
stvle  of  sorrow,  sadness  and  sighs,  for  a 
whole  year,  .at  least  once  every  week. 
This  may  be  called  the  middle  sentiment- 
alism. Latterly,  the  disciples  of  the 
school,  sinking  to  a  lower  point,  have 
broken  out  with  increased  vigor  and  popu- 
larity, and  are  now  filling  the  news- 
papers with  tiresome  and  salacious  namby- 
pambyism,  which  has  neither  simplicity 
nor  sentiment  to  recommend  it.  This 
is  the  newest,  and,  we  hope,  the  last 
sentimentalism.  January  and  June^  a 
new  work,  by  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  be- 
longs to  the  middle  stage,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  its  class,  and  will  be  relished 
by  those  who  like  such  writing.  As  to 
the  "Hot  Corn"  writers,  we  shall  pay 
our  respects  to  them  and  their  patrons 
at  another  time,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred ;  and  to  the  admirers  of  the  new 
sentimentalism,  we  would  recommend  a 
course  of  Sterne^  which  will  efiectually 
cure  them  of  their  unwholesome  fondness 
for  diluted  sentiment,  by  teaching  them 
the  difierence  between  the  true  and  the 
fiilse  in  this  kind  of  literature. 

— On  taking  up  a  book  called  Old 
Sights  with  New  EyeSy  our  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  introduction,  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Baird;  in  which  he  commends  the 
work  in  the  highest  terms.  Among  other 
things  he  says :  "  The  style  is  pure  and 
beautiful,  and  the  descriptions  of  places 
and  things  are  exact,  concise,  and  highly 
interesting.  It  is  manifest  that  the  work 
is  the  production  of  a  well  cultivated  and 
superior  mind.  It  is  altogether  the  most 
readable  and  instructive  book  of  travels, 
embracing  the  same  field,  which  the  sub- 
scriber has  seen  for  a  long  time.  None 
but  the  most  important  places  and  objects 
are  made  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  these  are  always  spoken  of  in 
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the  fewest  words  possible,  so  that  the  in- 
terest is  well  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  discri- 
mination with  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  various  objects  of  art  which  he  saw,  dis- 
plays no  ordinary  cultivation  of  judgment 
and  taste.  In  this  respect,  the  book  be- 
fore us  reminds  one  of  Mathews'  Diary 
of  an  Invalid^  a  book  of  surpassing  inte- 
rest, even  yet,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
art  to  be  seen  in  Italy."  Again,  he  says. 
"  none  can  read  it  without  pleasure  ana 
profit."  Now,  what  will  be  the  surprise 
of  readers  to  learn  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  these  panegyrics,  to  which 
Dr.  Baird  has  lent  the  high  authority  of 
his  name.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most 
entirely  commonplace  books  that  was  ever 
written  about  Europe.  It  is  common- 
place in  its  selection  of  topics,  common- 
place in  style,  commonplace  in  sentiment, 
and  as  utterly  dry  and  uninteresting  as  it 
oould  well  be  made.  The  meanest  six- 
penny "  Guide  "  that  you  may  buy  on  the 
bookstalls  of  any  European  city,  will 
give  you  the  same  information  as  this  au- 
thor, and  in  much  the  same  style,  only 
with  greater  fulness  of  detail.  The  title 
18  a  misnomer,  too,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  "  Old  Sights,  with  very  Old  Spec- 
tacles," for  we  defy  any  body  to  find  a 
single  new  view  in  the  volume. 

— Passion- Flowers  is  the  title  of  a 
small  anonymous  volume  of  Poems,  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  which  we  have  only  time  to  allude. 
The  book  is  full  of  a  remarkable  power 
and  an  unusual  experience,  and  is  evident- 
ly  the  work  of  a  woman.  It  betrays 
more  subtlety  of  emotional  analysis,  than 
we  had  anticipated  from  the  title.  For,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  title  wa«  the  re- 
sult of  consideration.  But  it  does  not  de- 
scribe the  book.  The  poems  indicate  a 
shrewd  intellectual  sympathy  with  pas- 
sion, but  they  are  not  passionate.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  searching  glance  upon 
the  author's  shifting  moods  of  experience, 
and  a  glance  determined  that  these  moods 
shall  be  variations  of  passionate  emotion. 
But  they  do  not  scorch  the  eye  and  pene- 
trate the  heart.  Their  entire  subjectivity 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  this,  at  first ; 
but  they  are  so  full  of  life,  so  audacious, 
so  evidently  the  natural  product  of  the 
author's  experience  and  self-knowledge; 
they  are  so  full  of  a  generous  human  sym- 
pathy, such  an  unblenching  heroism  and 
social  independence,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  hail  them  with  the  heartiest  wel- 
come. We  do  the  author  and  ourselves 
the  greatest  injustice  in  so  fragmentary  a 
notice  as  Uus,  and  it  is  our  intention,  at 


the  earliest  moment,  to  consider  more  at 
length  the  recent  American  Poetesses,  if 
we  may  use  a  disagreeable,  but  convenient 
word.  Meanwhile  we  urge  our  readers  not 
to  fail  to  know  this  new  book,  which  offers 
in  so  many  ways  so  singular  a  contrast  to 
Mrs,  WhitmaiVs  Poems^  lately  noticed  in 
these  pages. 

— ^It  is  the  fate  of  our  successful  poets, 
after  running  a  career  of  small  editions,  to 
receive  at  last  a  typographical  apotheosis 
in  some  large  volume,  profusely  illustrat- 
ed, and  richly  bound.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  feryant,  Longfellow,  Willis, 
Halleck,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  and  now  of  General  Georgs 
P.  Morris.  It  would  be  superfluous  for 
us,  at  this  late  day,  to  attempt  to  charac- 
terize the  merits  of  a  writer,  whose  songs 
have  become  literally  "  household  words," 
and  who  has  never  appeared  before  the 
critical  tribunal,  without  being  greeted  by 
the  chorus  of  applauding  voices ;  but  we 
may  say  of  them,  that  nis  verses  never 
seemed  more  graceful  or  striking  than  they 
do  in  the  handsome  volume  before  us. 
One  merit  that  Morris  has — in  our  esti- 
mation a  great  one — is  the  local  and  na- 
tional interest  of  his  subjects.  He  writes 
about  things  that  concern  us  in  our  own 
homes,  not  about  the  distant  and  hack- 
neyed themes  furnished  by  old  world 
models.  It  is  this  homeliness  and  famili- 
arity of  his  themes  that  has  made  him 
popular  with  the  generality  of  his  readers 
— ^more  perhaps  than  any  felicities  of  exe- 
cution that  might  move  the  critical  mind. 
Other  writers  would  do  well  to  copy  his 
example  in  this  respect 

Reprint. — The  Appletons  have  re- 
published an  abridged  translation  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  of  Augiiste  Comte, 
by  Harriet  Martineau.  It  is  more  full 
and  detailed  than  the  small  popular  expo- 
sition of  Mr.  Lewes,  which  we  have  lately 
noticed,  and  is,  of  course,  for  that  very  rea- 
son a  more  faithful  representation  of  the 
labors  of  the  great  French  thinker.  Di- 
gesting the  substance  of  some  six  thou- 
sand pages  of  French  into  about  as  many 
hundred  of  English,  it  must  omit  many 
illustrations,  and  give  only  an  outline  of 
the  original.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  pre- 
sents as  much  as  those  who  are  not  spe- 
cial students  of  philosophy  will  care  to 
read.  Comte's  own  works  are  quite  dif- 
fuse: having  been  prepared^  too.  originally 
as  lectures,  they  abound  m  repetitions; 
while  a  great  many  of  his  references  to 
the  current  scientific  facts  of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  progress  of  discovery.    Be- 
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sides,  the  substance  of  all  Comte's  theory 
18  contained  in  what  he  calls  his  three 
fiindamental  laws,  and  these  once  mastered, 
any  body  tolerably  informed  of  the  intel- 
Ie(^al  history  of  his  race  can  supply  the 
needful  proofs  and  illustrations.  One  spe- 
dal  disadvantage,  however,  the  compend 
labors  under  is  that  of  excessive  dr3mess. 
The  original  is  quite  destitute  of  any  of 
those  charms  of  style,  which  relieve  the 
dull  discussions  of  science,  and  in  the  con- 
densed state  it  has  become  literally,  to  use 
a  homely  phrase,  "  as  dry  as  a  basket  of 
diips." 

Miss  Martineau,  in  her  preface,  explains 
her  motive  in  giving  this  version  of  Oomte, 
18  follows : 

**8ekIoai  as  Comtek  name  U  mentioned  in  Eng- 
had,  there  te  no  doobt  in  the  minds  of  students  of 
his  great  work  that  most  of  all  of  those  who  have 
added  SQbstanti^ly  to  oar  knowledge  for  many  years 
past  are  fUlly  acqnainted  with  it,  and  are  nnder  obll- 
fiOions  to  it,  which  they  would  hare  thankfully  ac- 
kaowledged,  but  t»  the  fear  of  oflfending  the  pr^a- 
dkes  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Whicherer 
way  we  look  orer  the  whole  field  of  science,  we  see 
the  troths  and  ideas  presented  by  Comte  cropping 
OQt  from  the  sorface,  and  tacitly  recognized  as  the 
fmodation  of  all  that  is  systematic  in  onr  knowledge. 
Tbto  being  the  case,  it  may  appear  to  be  a  needless 
labor  to  render  into  our  own  tongne  what  la  clearly 
existing  in  so  many  of  the  minds  which  are  gaiding 
tad  funning  popular  views.  But  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  I  undertook  eo  serious  a  labor,  while  so 
mach  work  was  waiting  to  be  done  which  might 
Ktax  to  be  more  urgent 

**  One  reason,  though  not  the  cbieC  was  that  it  seems 
to  me  uniSftir,  tlirongh  fear  or  indolence,  to  use  the 
benefits  conferred  on  us  by  H.  Comte  without  ao- 
koowledgment  His  fame  Is  no  doubt  safe.  Such 
a  vwk  as  this  Ls  sure  of  receiving  doe  honor,  sooner 
cr  latM'.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  socie^  at 
kige  will  have  become  aware  that  this  work  is  one  of 
tks  dAd  honors  of  the  century,  and  tiiat  its  author's 
same  will  rank  witlv.  those  of  the  worthies  who  h&ve 
Uliistrated  former  ages :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
tigbt  to  assist  in  delaying  the  recognition  till  the 
author  of  so  noble  a  service  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
ear  gratitude  and  honor;  and  that  it  is  demoralizing 
to  oorselvea  to  accept  and  uae  such  a  boon  as  he  baa 
given  us  in  a  silence  which  is  in  ikct  ingratitude* 
His  honors  we  cannot  share:  they  are  his  own  and 
locommonicable.  His  trials  we  may  share,  and,  by 
sharing,  lighten ;  and  he  has  the  strongest  claim  upon 
OS  for  sympathy  and  fellowship  in  any  popular  disre- 
pute which  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cnses  of  signal  so> 
cU  service,  attends  upon  a  first  movement.** 

It  is  a  curious  piece  of  literary  history, 
which  she  mentions,  that  after  she  had 
undertaken  the  work,  her  purpose  was 
mentioned  to  a  Mr.  Lombe,  an  English- 
man residing  at  Florence,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  same  project  But  as  soon  as 
be  heard  that  she  was  engaged  in  it,  he 
sent  her  a  check  for  £500,  to  assist  in  its 
publication.  He  afterwards  made  an  offer 
of  a  further  advance,  to  assist  in  the  pro* 


mulgation  of  its  principles,  but  died  befbre 
any  plan  on  the  subject  could  be  matured. 
Comte's    three    fundamental  laws    to 
which  we  have  referred  are  these :  First, 
that  human  knowledge  is  limited  strictly 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  of  which 
we  can  learn  only  their  laws,  or  their  re- 
lations of  co-existence  or  sequence,  and 
not  their  causes.    The  entire  auty  of  Phi- 
losophy, then,  is  to  inquire  what  exists  or 
how  it  exists,  according    altogether  the 
question  why  it  exists  or  by  whom  it  was 
established.    Second,  that  human  intelli- 
gence, in  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge 
passes  through  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  first,  a  theolo^cal  or  fictitious  stage, 
second,  a  metaphysical  or  critical  stage, 
third,  a  positive  or  scientific  stage.    In 
other  words,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
in  its  progress,  to  employ  three  methods  of 
philosophizing,  or  of  accounting  for  what 
It  sees  and  hears,  the  character  of  which 
is  essentially  different  or  radically  oppos- 
ed— the  theological,  the  metaphysical  and 
the  positive.    Third.  The  science,  or  the 
generalizations  of  our  knowledge,  follow 
each  other  in  a  regular  series,  from  the 
most  simple  and  general  to  the  most  com- 
plex and  special  beginning  with  the  Ma- 
thematics as  the  foundation,  and  passing 
through  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology,  to  Sociology,  which  is  the 
summit  of  all  the  sciences.     (We  should 
add  that  since  the  "  Positive  Philosophy," 
Oomte  has  constructed  in  "  Positive  Po- 
litics." in  which  he  adds  *^  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion" to  his  scientific  hierancy.) 

As  we  propose  to  make  the  theory  of 
Comte  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  conside- 
ration in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  we  will 
not  remark  upon  its  obvious  merits  and 
extraordinary  defects  in  this  place.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  his  three  laws  are 
scientific  truths,  confining  science  to  the 
mere  study  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and 
yet  so  far  are  they  from  exhausting  the 
mtelligence,  that  they  seem  to  us  not  to 
have  reached  the  threshold  of  genuine 
knowledge.  They  are,  consequently — 
though  not  without  a  certain  importance, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show — superficial  to 
the  last  degree,  when  presented  as  the  sum 
of  philosophy. 

English. — A  large  and  handsome  vo- 
lume is  Norway  and  its  Olaciers,  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  describes  a  tour  which  he  made 
in  1851  in  Norway,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque countries  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  High  Alps  of 
Dauphin^,  Berne  and  Savoy.    It  is  finely 
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illastrated  throughout,  though  its  litera- 
ture is  scientific  rather  than  popuUr.  The 
important  phenomena,  the  glaciers,  which 
were  the  chief  objects  of  the  traveller's 
search,  were  never  before  more  profoundly 
investigated  or  more  beautifully  described. 

— Mr.  Bartlett,  known  by  his  famous 
Views  of  Switzerland,  the  Danube,  the 
United  States,  &c.,  generallv  poetic  rather 
than  accurate  treatments  of  their  subjects, 
has  issued  an  illustrated  volume,  that  pos- 
sesses more  interest  for  Americans  than 
Englishmen.  It  is  called  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers^  or  the  Fotmdere  of  New  Eng- 
land  in  the  Reign  of  James  the  IHrst. 
He  has  gathered  together  all  the  most  re- 
markable memorials  of  these  renowned 
men,  private  narratives  as  well  as  rare 
pictures ;  and  has  thus  presented  a  com- 
plete account  of  their  doings,  their  depar- 
ture out  of  England,  their  voyage  to  Hol- 
land, their  brief  residence  in  the  quaint  old 
Dutch  cities,  their  perilous  ocean  passage, 
and  of  their  final  settlement  in  the  New 
World.  The  etchings  and  plates  which 
accompany  the  volume,  give  curious  copies 
of  many  Uiings  relating  to  them,  from  the 
ships  they  sailed  in  to  the  chairs  they  sat 
upon,  the  dishes  and  kettles  they  used, 
and  the  very  cradles  that  rocked  their 
babies.  It  is  a  volume,  of  course,  that 
will  be  speedily  republished  in  this  coun- 
try. 

— The  author  of  the  suppressed  memoirs 
of  the  first  wife  of  Milton,  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
and  of  Madame  Palissy,  and  other  bygone 
dames,  has  just  put  forth  a  new  work  of 
the  same  diaracter,  called  Cherry  and 
Violet.  It  relates  to  the  time  of  the 
great  plague  in  London,  and  is  written  in 
the  style,  and  printed  in  the  type,  of  that 
period.  The  narrative  is  artless  and  veri- 
similar ;  and  the  incidents,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  domestic  life,  full  of 
pathos  and  beauty ;  while  the  writer 
wisely  avoids  any  attempts  to  describe 
the  terrible  desolations  of  the  pestilence, 
already  handled  in  a  manner  so  masterly 
by  Defoe,  as  to  render  rivalry  a  mere  pre- 
sumption. 

— A  Peep  at  the  PianeSj  is  a  pleasing 
and  successful  attempt  by  Mrs.  Bray  to 
revive  the  legends  of  certain  western  loca- 
lities of  England,  and  make  them  instruc- 
tive to  children.  Her  little  book  is  well 
illustrated  by  Browne. 

— A  movement  has  been  for  some  time 
silently  in  progress  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which,  we  are  told,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  sensation  than  the  celebrat- 
ed Oxford  schism,  which  resulted  in  what 
is  termed  Puseyism.  It  takes  a  different 
direction  from  that,  however,  and  indicates 


a  tendency  not  to  higher  views  of  diuith 
prerogative  and  disciplme,  but  to  more  lati- 
tudinarian  doctrines.  The  leader  of  it  is 
the  Rev.  Professor  Denison  Maurice,  who 
has  been  recently  dismissed  from  his  place 
in  King's  College,  London,  on  account  of 
the  imputed  heterodoxy  of  his  opiniona 
touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  future 
punishment.  A  series  of  "  Theological 
Essays"  by  him.  going  over  the  whole 
ground  of  theological  controversy,  are  just 
out,  and  will  be  speedily  reissued  in  this 
dty  by  Kedfield.  His  previous  works 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  rare  and 
large  abihties,  as  well  as  to  his  sincere  and 
deep  piety ;  and  we  may  expect  in  his  vo- 
lume, a  profound  discussion  of  the  points 
to  which  it  relates.  We  hope  that  the  cor- 
respondent of  the]  Christian  Intelligencer, 
who  objected  to  an  allusion  to  Professor 
Maurice,  last  month,  will  read  these  essays, 
when  they  appear,  that  he  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject  than 
he  appears  to  have  at  present. 

French. — "The  Abbe  Cochet,  Inspector 
of  Historical  Monuments  of  the  Seine-In- 
fgrieure,"  says  the  London  Athenaeum,  ^'so 
well  known  for  his  researches  in  France 
among  the  cemeteries  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
and  Merovingian  period,  announces  for 
publication  a  work  in  octavo,  under  the 
title  of  "La  Normandie  Souterraine"  in 
which  he  proposes  to  give  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  that  department  of  ar- 
chaeology. It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that  France,  so  much  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  antiquities,  remained  so 
long  dead  to  those  which  are  peculiarly 
her  own— namely,  the  remains  of  the 
Frank  period.  For  some  time  her  savans 
were  disinclined  to  believe  that  the  wea- 
pons and  personal  ornaments  found  in  the 
Frank  graves  of  Envermeu  and  Londini- 
dres  were  of  the  period  to  which  they  are 
now  ascribed ;  but  they  are  at  length  sen- 
sible of  their  value,  the  hint  having  doubt- 
less been  conveyed  to  them  by  tlie'  re- 
searches of  our  English  antiquaries  in  An- 
glo-Saxon burial-grounds.  The  Abbe  pro- 
poses to  divide  his  work  into  three  parts : 
the  first  to  sepulchres  in  general,  the  se- 
cond to  the  Roman  and  Gallo-Roman 
cemeteries  in  Normandy,  and  the  third  to 
the  Frank  and  Carlovingian  cemeteries  of 
Ix>ndinidres,  Parfondeval,  and  Envermeu. 
The  volume  is  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  will  appear  during  the  pro- 
sent  winter. 

A  question  of  considerable  literary  in- 
terest has  been  just  decided  in  France,  af'- 
ter  many  months'  litigation.  Messrs.  Di- 
dot,  the  eminent  Paris  publishers,  com- 
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moaced  aoine  time  ago  the  publication  of 
a  "  New  Universal  Biographj,"  to  be 
broaght  down  to  the  present  time,  and  to 
bo  made  more  complete  and  exact  than 
any  previous  one.  For  the  first  volumes 
of  the  work,  they  made  no  scruple  in  bor- 
rowing a  number  of  biographies  from  the 
famous  "  Biographie  Universelle,"  of  the 
Messrs.  Michaud,  such  articles  having, 
they  thought,  become  pubUc  property, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  their  authors. 
Messrs.  Michaud  objected  both  to  the  title 
of  the  new  Biography,  which  they  said 
was  a  plagiarism  of  theirs,  and  to  the 
taking  of  the  articles  from  it,  which  thev 
said  were  still  their  property,  as,  though 
tiie  authors  were  dead,  they  formed  part  of 
a  collective  work  which  they  had  revised 
and  paid  for.  The  question  as  to  the  title 
was  at  once  decided  against  Messrs.  Mi- 
chaud, the  courts  holding  that  they  could 
not  monopolize  the  words, "  Universal  Bio- 
graphy ; "  but  that  respecting  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  articles,  drew  forth  contra- 
dictory decisions, — one,  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  right,  the  other,  that  they  were 
wrong.  A  third  court  has  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  laying  down,  that  the  right  of  pos- 
session of  articles  by  deceased  authors 
ceases  after  the  number  of  years  from 
their  death  fixed  by  law,  though  forming 
part  of  a  work  in  which  copyright  still  re- 
mains. 

— M.  Edgab  QtJiNKT  has  given  to  the 
public  the  fruits  of  his  exile  in  the  publica- 
tion at  Brussels  of  a  dramatic  poem,  whose 
hero  is  Spartacus  and  whose  title  is  Les 
JSifclavee.  It  represents  the  famous  gladia- 
tor and  rebel,  as  history  shows  us  he  really 
was,  a  man  of  large  genius,  and  of  ideas  ex- 
panded under  the  hard  lessons  of  bondage 
and  degradation,  till  he  was  able  to  com- 
prehend the  liberatfon  of  all  bondmen,  and 
the  existence  of  society  without  chains  or 
floourges.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns 
also  on  the  conflict  which  really  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  heroic  leader  nugatory 
after  all  his  triumphs,  the  resistance  of  his 
followers  to  the  discipline  he  sought  to  en- 
force, and  the  purposes  to  which  he  desired 
to  form  them.  The  catastrophe  consists 
in  his  fall,  amid  the  maledictions  of  the 
creatures  who  could  not  understand  him ; 
while  his  daughter  is  tortured  by  them 
for  having  allowed  a  captured  Roman, 
whom  she  loves,  to  escape ;  and  the  play 
concludes  with  the  entrance  of  the  Roman 
general  Crassus  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
nailing  of  the  still  warm  body  of  Sparta- 
cus to  a  crucifix. 

. — ^M.  VioLLET  LK  Due,  is  publishing  in 
numbers    a   Dictionnaire  jRaiaonne  of 


French  architecture  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifleenth  century.  The  engravings 
are  all  from  the  designs  of  the  author. 
The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes  of  500 
pages  each,  costing  about  $12.  No  man 
IS  more  competent  to  such  an  undertaking 
than  M.  Viollet  le  Due. 

— M.  De  Barante  has  completed  his 
history  of  the  Convention,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sixth  and  last  volume.  It  is  a 
careful  and  valuable  work.  Its  author, 
who  is  a  constitutional  monarchist,  is  far 
from  sharing  the  admiration  with  which 
revolutionary  writers  treat  the  leading  ac- 
tors of  that  vast  and  bloody  drama,  min- 
gling horror  for  their  sanguinary  acts  with 
exultation  at  their  noble  phrases.  The 
character  of  Robespierre  is  here  exhibited 
in  the  most  odious  light ;  all  generous  as- 
pirations are  denied  him ;  all  liumaue  im- 
pulses are  represented  as  strangers  to  his 
bosom ;  no  eood  end  sheds  its  light  over 
the  dark  and  sanguinary  path  ofhis  pol- 
icj ;  no  large  idea  penetrated  the  gloom 
of  his  narrow  and  relentless  mind :  he  was 
great  only  in  hatred ;  he  was  enthusiastic 
only  in  cruelty;  he  labored  for  nothing 
but  the  extermination  of  his  enemies ;  ana 
all  were  his  enemies  who  were  superior  to 
himself;  if  he  was  dexterous  in  conducting 
the  furious  elements  of  the  revolution, 
envy  alone  gave  him  skill ;  if  he  was  ever 
eloquent,  it  was  the  rage  of  envy,  alone, 
which  warmed  him  out  of  the  monotonous 
coldness  of  his  ordinary  life.  Two  things 
were  intolerable  to  him,  a  rival,  and  con- 
tradiction. Such  is  the  picture  of  the  re- 
doubtable revolutionist,  as  drawn  by  M^  De 
Barante;  it  is  very  difierent  from  that  by 
Lamartine  in  the  Qirondins,  and  we  think 
not  so  just.  The  truth  does  not  lie  in  an 
extreme  view  even  of  such  a  man  as  Ro- 
bespierre ;  and  they  who  utterly  condemn 
him,  are,  as  well  as  those  who  make  him  an 
angel,  led  astrsnr  only  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  present  history  of  the 
Convention  should,  however,  be  consulted 
by  all  who  would  thoroughly  understand 
the  most  remarkable  and  deeply  interest- 
ing portion  of  all  human  experience,  the 
French  Revolution. 

— M.  OustavePlanche  is  the  author  of 
a  vigorous  and  severe  essay  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  on  the  dramatic  pieces 
which  the  last  year  has  added  to  French 
literature.  It  condemns  at  the  outset  the 
entire  drama  of  France  since  the  Restora- 
tion, as  having  ridiculously  failed  to  keep 
the  pompous  promise  with  which  the  new 
school  began  its  career,  to  furnish  a  dra- 
matist who  should  not  merely  rival  Cal- 
dcron  and  Lope  de  Vega,  Schiller  and 
Qoethe,  but  should  even  transcend  Shak- 
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spcarc,  as  much  as  Napoleon  was  superior 
to  Charlemagne.  All  this  wealth  of  boast- 
ing has  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  miser- 
able poverty  which  puts  the  costumer  and 
machinist  above  human  nature.  It  has 
produced  tragedies  in  which  the  faith  of 
nistory  has  been  rigorously  observed,  but 
the  truth  of  the  heart  and  soul  entirely  for- 
gotten. It  has  produced  comedies — and 
Messrs.  Ponsard  and  Augier's  Honneur 
et  Argent  and  Philiberte,  brought  outlast 
year,  are  examples, — which  have  exhibited 
talent  and  enjoyed  success,  but  have  not 
.contained  one  real  personage  nor  a  single 
spark  of  genuine  life.  Madame  George 
Sand's  last  comedy,  Le  Pressoriy  is  an 
ingenious  assemblage  of  true  details  and 
'good  sentiments,  but  there  is  no  action  and 
no  object  in  it;  and  it  might  as  well  have 
been  extended  to  two  acts,  or  reduced  to 
one.  The  thousand  other  pieces  of  the 
year  M.  Planche  deems  unworthy  of 
notice.  Finally,  he  considers  the  method 
by  which  dramatic  writing  may  regain 
its  lost  worth  and  excellence.  Tragedy 
cannot  be  written  any  longer  by  preten- 
tious ignoramuses,  but  must  be  based  on 
thorough  study  and  thoughtful  digestion 
of  history  and  philosophy ;  nor  should  it 
confine  itself  to  Greek  antiquity.  The  Bible 
is  rich  in  tragic  subjects,  and  ancient  Italy 
can  as  well  serve  for  the  renewal  of  the  tragic 
drama,  as  ancient  Greece.  As  for  comedy, 
while  France  abounds  in  that  of  manners 
and  that  of  fantasy,  it  no  longer  has  the  co- 
medy of  character ;  and  to  this  the  authors 
of  the  day  are  recommended  to  turn  their 
attention.  In  justice  to  M.  Planche,  we 
ought  to  add,  that  Molidre's  School  of  Wo- 
men, and  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  form  his 
standard  of  dramatic  excellence. 

— If  there  are  any  admirers  of  Russia, 
who  desire  to  find  their  affection  for  that 
country  expressed  in  a  high  key,  we  com- 
mend them  M.  Zando's  Rv^ssie  en  1850, 
which  has  recently  been  translated  from 
German  into  French  by  the  author  him- 
self. Here  they  will  learn  that  Russia  is 
not  only  perfect  in  every  moral  and  intel- 
lectual respect,  but  enjoys  the  most  deli- 
cious climate  in  the  world.  M.  Zando 
ought  at  once  to  get  an  ukase  from  the 
Czar,  changing  his  name  into  the  more 
ancient  and  well-known  one  of  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto. 

— M.  Tegoborski,  the  eminent  Russian 
economist  and  statistician,  has  published 
the  third  volume  of  his  Etudes  sur  les  for- 
ces, prodttctives  de  la  Russie.  It  is  a  work 
which  every  publicist  should  possess, 
though  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  revealing 
the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  its  subject. 
M.  Tegoborski  is  too  ardent  a  Russian, 


and  too  faithful  to  his  official  obligations 
^he  is  a  Councillor  of  State),  to  give  pub- 
licity to  any  truths  which  might  be  appa- 
rent to  one  of  equal  knowledge,  whose 
judgment  was  not  influenced  by  any  pa- 
triotic illusions. 

— M.  VioLLET  LE  Due  hasjust  publish- 
ed a  romance,  written  thirty-five  years 
ago,  entitled  Histoire  de  six  mois  de  la 
vie  d^unjeune  homme  en  1797.  (EKstory 
of  Six  Months  in  the  Life  of  a  Young  Man 
of  1797.)  We  have  not  seen  it,  only  a 
limited  edition  having  been  published,  and 
not  a  copy  having  as  yet  made  its  way  to 
America.  But  we  find  it  warmly  recon>- 
mended  by  no  less  a  critic  than  M.  Saint- 
Marc  GinutUn,  who  praises  it  as  a  fiiithful 
picture  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
remarkable  epoch  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid. 

— M.  Saint-Reue  Taillandier  has  col- 
lected, in  two  volumes,  the  essays  on 
German  politics  and  literature,  whi<^ 
since  the  end  of  the  last  German  revolu- 
tion, he  has  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  It  is  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  instruction, 
though  it  is  impossible  always  to  agree 
with  the  writer  in  his  criticisms  or  his 
hopes.  The  latter  are  directed  to  the  re- 
storation, in  Germany,  of  what  the  au- 
thor calls  spiritualism,  by  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  that  vague  philosophy  about 
which  Cousin  makes  so  much  ado — a  kind 
of  dilettante  and  transcendental  apotheosis 
of  the  soul,  without  any  definite  religion, 
or  any  precise  view  of  the  nature  of  man 
or  his  relations  with  God.  M.  Taillan- 
dier is  apparently  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant, neither  orthodox  nor  heterodox ; 
but  a  sort  of  tertium  quid  superior  to  both; 
above  all,  superior  to  the  German  Hege- 
lians and  Rationalists  \n  general.  He  is, 
however,  well  worth  rei^ding,  particularly 
by  those  who  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to 
study  the  German  literature  for  them- 
selves. Some  of  his  descriptions  of  noted 
personages  are  true  and  striking,  among 
the  rest,  that  of  Goethe. 

— A  new  edition  of  the  (Euvres  Cbm* 
pletes,  of  Mathtjrin  Regnier,  has  appear- 
ed at  Paris,  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notes.  He  was  a  satiric  poet  of  the  time 
of  Henri  lY.,  and  his  art  and  eloquence 
are  fresh  to  this  day.  The  volume  opens 
with  an  interesting  history  of  Satire  in 
France,  from  the  pen  of  M.  VioUet-le- 
Duc. 

— An  association  has  been  formed  at 
Paris  to  publish  the  voluminous  posthu- 
mous works  of  Arago,  the  astronomer. 
Among  them  is  a  VrecUise  of  Popular 
Astronomy^  on  which  the  highest  value 
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win  be  set  bj  all  who  know  the  admi- 
lable  power  which  Arago  brought  into  the 
popolar  explanation  of  sdentilc  subiects. 
There  is  also  a  lar^  work,  entitled  No- 
tiees  of  the  Most  Pamoue  Discoverere^ 
and  an  aooonnt  of  Arago's  own  youth. 
wiUi  all  sorts  of  piquant  anecdotes  ana 
revelations.  His  memoirs  and  reports  to 
the  Academy,  most  of  which  have  nerer 
been  published,  will  also  be  given  in  Ml. 

— Memoirs,  autobiographies,  and  per- 
sonal revelations,  are  now  in  fashion  at 
Paris.  YiLLCMAiN,  the  accomplished  and 
muily  Academician,  is  about  to  publish 
hia,  a  book,  we  may  be  sure,  that  will 
make  its  mark,  both  in  respect  to  the 
dassic  vigor  and  perfection  of  its  style,  and 
the  elevation  of  its  ideas  and  tone.  The 
Duke  of  Pasquier  also  announces  his  Me- 
moires^  in  three  volumes.  He  was  Qrand 
Chancellor  of  France  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe; and,  among  other  attractions  in 
his  bUl  of  hx^  promises  a  complete  list  of 
the  secret  agents  employed  by  the  govem- 
meat  of  that  virtuous  monarch. 

— We  hear  from  Paris  that  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  Dante's  Divina  Com" 
Wiediay  on  which  Lamenais  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged,  is  advancing  with  all 
the  rapidity  possible,  in  the  rather  uncer- 
tain health  of  the  illustrious  translator. 

Qkrman. — A  book  quite  unique  in  its 
freshness  and  beauty  is  Das  Tnierleben 
der  Alpenwelt  (Animal  Life  in  the  Alps), 
by  Fri£DRIch  von  Tschudi.  It  reminds  us 
of  some  of  Henry  Thoreau's  sketches  of 
New  England,  though  the  Yankee  natu- 
ralist and  poet  is  inferior  to  the  Switzer  in 
breadth  of  culture  as  he  is  in  glow  of  feel- 
mg  and  beauty  of  style.  Of  all  the  books 
we  have  looked  into  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  in  the  preparatioi>  of  these  Notes  of 
Foragn  Literature,  this  is  the  one  which, 
above  all  others,  we  have  read  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  a  poem,  a  romance,  a 
scientific  treatise  all  in  one,  full  of  the 
healthy  air  and  exciting  grandeur  of  the 
Alps,  but  withal  as  genial  as  the  sunshine, 
and  as  lovely  and  refreshing  as  the  sum- 
mer flowers  of  Swiss  valleys.  After  an 
introductory  account  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Switzerland,  and  of  their  veg&- 
ta^on,  we  are  led  through  the  entire  circle 
of  their  aninial  inhabitimts,  including  the 
trout  of  the  brooks  as  well  as  the  eagles 
OD  the  cliffii,  and  the  chamois  and  goats, 
and  the  inaccessible  heights,  concluding 
with  the  dogs  of  St  Bernard.  We  quote  a 
passage  from  the  introductory  chapter : — 

*"ni«  Alps  are  the  prldo  of  the  Switzer,  who  bM 
his  boDia  ftt  tboir  feet    Tbelr  nel^borfaood 
an  indeecrihable,  tu-teMch\3g  infloenoe  on 


his  whole  existence.  Partisll/  at  least,  thej  form 
the  conditions  of  his  natoral  and  intellectnal,  bis  social 
and  political  life.  He  loves  them  almost  as  if  by  in- 
stinct; the  secret  roots  of  bis  affections  cling  to  them, 
and  when  he  leaves  them  he  longs  to  be  back  with  his 
beloved  bills.  His  love  for  them  is  perhaps  greater 
than  bis  knowledge  of  their  nature.  Even  now  when 
search  is  made  for  the  slope  in  which  the  locomotive 
can  easiest  wind  its  way  over  the  saddle  of  the  Cen- 
tral Alps,  and  the  galvanic  stream  be  led  along  the 
wires — even  at  this  day,  after  the  weariless  ardor  of 
oor  many  great  naturaltsts  have  led  tboosands  of  ex- 
plorating  parties  to  the  shining  peaks  of  their  highest 
ranges,  a  deep  mystery  rests  upon  tbem.  Their 
wonderftil  stmctore,  the  stratification  of  their  rocks, 
the  formation  of  their  icy  diadems,  the  part  they  play 
in  varying  the  coarse  of  natnre,  their  relation  to  living 
organisms,  their  earliest  and  latest  history — all  form  a 
riddle  wtiich  has  liardly  begun  to  be  solved.  There' 
are  mighty  mountain  masses  which  have  never  yet 
been  trodden  by  a  human  foot,  and  nameless  horns 
rise  in  the  air  that  never  echoed  to  the  sound  <^  a 
human  voice,  or  to  any  sound  but  the  rushing  flight 
of  the  royal  eagle.  There  are  icy  eeas  stretohiog  tbelr 
moti<mleas  waves  for  miles,  that  no  wanderer  has 
seen  and  no  observer  has  ever  stndied  the  animal  and 
veg<^able  life  of  their  stony  island.  There  is  many  ft 
valley  reposing  in  the  torn  and  jagged  arms  of  the 
high  Alps  that  scarce  ft  hunter's  foot  hss  visited  and 
that  is  leas  known  than  the  shores  of  the  remotest 
oountriea,  or  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  MissiasippL 
And  besides  this,  the  regions  under  our  very  feet  and 
eyes,  the  femiliar  worid  of  the  Alps  with  its  super- 
ficial and  subterranean  mineralogical  relations,  its  ioe- 
formationa,  processes  of  vegetation,  meteorologic  laws, 
dimatlo  changes  and  gradations,  the  series  of  develop- 
ment of  its  living  creatures  and  their  varying  relations 
to  the  series  below  tbem,  their  differences  acoordlng 
to  dilferenee  in  nxmntain  position  and  peculiar  Alpine 
form, — all  these  are  yet  ihr  from  being  well  under- 
stood ;  we  are  only  at  the  doors  of  knowledge,  and 
there  are  few  who  seriously  knock  and  desire  admis- 
sion. •  •  •  •  • 

**Tbis  mountain  world  Is  so  extraordinarily  varied, 
its  phenomena  so  remarkable  and  pecnliar,  that  every 
excursion  into  it  has  its  profit  and  reward.  From  its 
"woody  base,  and  from  the  genial  hills  with  which  it 
first  rises  frt>m  the  valley,  to  the  ley  crown  of  its  sum- 
mits, it  nourishes  according  to  fixed  laws  and  climate 
conditiona,  a  changing  and  infinite  wealth  of  lifeu 
Hero  in  the  aseent  of  a  few  miles  we  often  find  a 
gradation  of  animal  phenomena  which  in  the  low 
eountry  we  should  either  not  find  at  all,  or  only  in 
distances  of  hundreds  of  miles.  A  few  hours*  travel 
takes  us  from  the  last  chestnut  grove,  where  the  Italian 
soorpion  climbs  along  the  wall,  to  the  pigmy  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  of  the  polar  regions.  The  great 
variety  of  the  mountain  localities,  their  central  poei- 
tion  between  .Northern  and  Southern  Enrope,  their 
multiform  dimatlc  and  meteorologic  relations,  con- 
ditioQ  and  fevor  this  magnificent  richness  of  organic 
phenomena,  extending  as  it  doe^  with  Incredible 
economy  and  pertinacity  into  domidns  shut  up  In  ice, 
which  we  usually  suppose'devold  of  all  life,  and  sink 
in  the  desolation  of  death.  What  a  range  of  animal 
individualities  Is  that  which  includes  tiie  mighty  eagle 
floating  in  the  morning  clouds  and  watching  his  prey 
in  some  lar-off  valley,  and  the  glacier  flea  that  lives  in 
the  minutest  crevices  <^  the  ice— which  extends  from 
the  fleet  and  watchfol  chamois  to  the  microscopic 
animalcule  of  the  iced  snow  I  Let  us  then  attempt  to 
comprehend  this  stupendous  worid  of  mountains  in 
the  oqtlinea  of  their  animal  life,  and  in  the  connection 
of  all  their  phenomena.  Though  we  make  but  a  slight 
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adTAnee  toward  an  nndentandlng  of  th«ro.  It  will  yet 
be  a  aatlsiketlon  to  stndy  them  and  to  oombloa  fn- 
ereastng  knowledge  with  that  inborn  love  we  devote 
to  tbetn  aa  tbo  cradle  of  Swiaa  freedom  and  nation- 
aUty." 

—  Karl  Theodor  von  Kuestner  gives 
hi  his  newly  published  Vierunddreistig 
Jahre  meiner  TheaterUitung  (Thirty- 
four  Years  of  my  Theatrical  Management), 
a  pretty  complete  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  German  stage,  with  an  endless  stock 
of  anecdotes  of  actors  and  actresses.  The 
difference  between  the  mechanical  and 
scenic  resources  of  the  stage  at  the  time 
Mr.  Ton  Rdstner  began  his  career,  is  strik- 
ing ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  dramatic  art 
has  advanced  in  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion ;  he  himself  admits  that  the 
acting  and  singing  of  thirty  years  ago 
were  about  as  ^od  as  those  of  the  present 
day.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  governments 
of  France  and  Germany  spend  in  support 
of  theatres  ought  to  produce  some  im- 
provement The  French  government  gives 
the  Grand  Opera  $120,000  a  year,  or 
more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  expenses, 
and  to  the  Opera  Comique,  the  Odeon,  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  the  Theatre  Franqais 
$10,000  each.  The  Prussian  government 
gives  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin  $100,000 
yearly;  this  establishment  Mr.  von  KQstner 
regards  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
employing  more  persons  and  doine  a  more 
varied  and  extensive  business  than  any 
other.  In  the  little  city  of  Mannheim,  a 
place  of  24,000  inhabitants,  $10,000  is 
contributed  to  the  theatre,  the  government 
paying  a  fifth  and  the  municip^  treasury 
the  remainder.  This  is,  of  course,  in  aa- 
dition  to  what  is  received  at  the  doors 
as  the  price  of  admission. 

— A  complete  account  of  the  new  way 
of  raising  and  multiplying  fish,  discovered 
and  practise  in  France^  is  given  in  a 
work  by  Dr.  Haxo,  published  at  Leipzic 
under  the  title  of  Die  Befruchtwng  und 
Ausbrtttung  der  Piscfieier  auf  Kiinsct- 
lichem  Wege  als  eine  der  Nutzbringend- 
8ten  entdeckungen  dargestelU.  It  is  il- 
lustrated with  engravings. 

— The  fifth  volume  of  the  present  se- 
ries of  Frbderick  von  Raumer's  HistO' 
risches  Taschenbuch  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  and  valuable  articles,  first 
among  which  is  one  on  the  English  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  especially  in  Bor- 
neo, by  Dr.  Neumann  of  Munich.  Rau- 
MEK  himself  contributes  an  account  of  a 
journey  to  South  America.  Dr.  Soldan 
has  an  article  on  the  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, which  casts  new  light  on  that 
monstrous  crime.    The  ooncluding  article 


of  the  book  is  by  Dr.  Colloff  on  Rem- 
brandt's Life  and  Works,  based  on  doco- 
ments  not  used  by  former  writers.  The 
Taschenbuch  this  year  fully  sustains  iti 
reputation. 

— Great  attention  will  be  roused,  espo^ 
daily  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by  a  pam- 
phlet of  which  Prof.  Leu,  of  Luzerne,  is 
the  author,  entitled  Warnung  vor  Neuer- 
ungen  und  Uebertreibungen  in  der  Ka- 
tholiachen  Kirche  DetUschlands.  (A 
Warning  against  Innovation  and  Extra- 
vagance in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ger- 
many.) The  author  we  hold  to  be  the 
ablest  Catholic  writer  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  one  of  the  soundest  scho- 
lars in  the  Church.  A  great  part  of  this 
pamphlet  is  occupied  by  local  controver- 
sies; but  such  is  the  keenness  of  the  sa- 
tire, and  the  vigor  of  the. reasoning,  thi^ 
it  interests,  if  it  does  not  edify,  even  the  dis- 
tant Protestant  reader.  Prof  Leu  is  a 
decided  ultramontane,  and  contends  that 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  Church  from 
the  State,  and  under  the  pretence  of  ren- 
dering it  more  independent,  is  an  error 
and  absurdity,  especially  in  Germany  at 
the  present  time.  The  bishops,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  declaiming  against  the  Pro- 
testant governments  under  which  they 
live,  are  handled  with  great  severity,  as 
contrary  to  the  traditions  and  the  inter^ 
ests  of  the  Church.  The  Jesuits  are  cri- 
ticized for  their  insubordination  to  the 
decrees  of  Rome,  which  they  have  mani^ 
fested  on  several  recent  occasions  in  Ger- 
many. 

— An  excellent  popular  manual  of  as- 
tronomy is  Meyer's  Die  Erde  in  threm 
Verkdltniss  zum  PLxstemhimmd^  zur 
Sonne  und  zum  Mond,  (The  Earth,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Fixed  Stars,  to  the  San 
and  Moon.)  In  no  country  has  the  popn- 
larization  of  the  natural  sciences  advanced 
with  such  admirable  rapidity  as  in  Ger- 
many since  the  appearance  of  Humboldt's 
Cosmos.  There  are  many  works  in  regard 
to  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  which 
might  very  advantageously  be  rendered 
into  English,  and  the  present  is  one  of 
them. 

— We  commend  Klippel's  Deuitche 
LebenS'Und  Charactcrbilder  (Pictures  of 
German  Life  and  character)  to  whomso- 
ever would  read  an  agreeable  collection  of 
biographies  of  men,  most  of  whose  names 
are  stnmge  to  him.  The  author  covers 
the  last  three  centuries  in  the  plan  of  his 
work,  and  of  course  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning in  the  first  ^volume,  which  is  now 
published.  "  -  y, 

— We  learn  that  Tauchnitz  of  LeipsUl 
has  published  an  edition  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
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Kimbairi  noTel  of  St  Leger,  or  the  Threads 
of  Life,  and  that  he  has  remitted  a  Tolnn- 
tary  remuneration  to  the  author,  whose 
Bomance  of  Student  Life  is  about  to  be 
published  by  the  same  publisher.  Tauch- 
nitE  has  published  editions  of  nearly  every 
popular  English  author,  and,  unlike  the 
Brussels  and  American  piratical  publishers, 
in  all  cases  makes  a  remuneration  to  the 
author. 


the  growth  of  the  arts  which  are  not  so 
callS.  The  future  uses  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  not  yet  exactly  determined 
upon ;  but  agents  are  now  in  Europe  to 
secure  articles  for  another  Exhibition,  and 
it  will,  doubtless,  become  a  permanent  in- 
stitution ;  that  is  as  permanent  as  a  bubble 
of  glass  ribbed  with  iron  can  be  expected 
to  be. 


FINK  ASTa 

Music  and  Art  are  now  suffering  '^a 

rx>pe  and  awful  pause,"  yery  natural  to 
excitement  of  the  past  season,  for  after 
such  storms  there  must  always  come  a 
calm.  The  Crystal  Palace  has  fulfilled  ito 
mission  and  ceased  to  exhibit  its  wealth 
of  artistic  merchandise ;  the  Opera  artists 
haye  all  deserted  us  to  sing  to  the  Cubans, 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  Peruyians,  making 
disooyeries  and  achieying  yictories  that 
their  great  predecessors,  Columbus  and 
Cortex,  never  aspired  to;  Metropolitan 
Hall,  tne  beautiful,  the  gilded  cage  that 
has  held  so  many  singing  birds,  has  been 
burned  down,  and  JuQlen's  grand  balpari 
has  ended  In  smoke.  Jullien  himseir  has 
given  his  farewell  concert^  for  the  present, 
and  gone  South ;  Sonta^  is  concertizing  in 
the  backwoods  somewnere  among  the 
mocking-birds ;  even  Powell's  "  great  na- 
tional painting "  has  been  taken  to  New 
Orleans ;  our  "'  resident  artists  "  are  quietly 
preparing  for  the  next  exhibition,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  our  public  but 
Code  Tom's  Cabin,  which  has  a  fascina- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  to  ac- 
count Tot.  The  genius  of  Meyerbeer  and 
the  united  talent  of  the  best  opera  troupe 
that  has  been  heard  in  New- York,  failed 
to  fill  one  place  of  amusement  with  paying 
audiences,  while  Uncle  Tom  fills  three  of 
our  theatres  nightly  and  gives  fortunes  to 
their  proprietors,  thus  reversing  the  old 
proyerb,  for  "the  Prophet"  was  without 
honor  in  a  strange  country,  while  Uncle 
Tom  is  not  without  profit  at  home.  We 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  misgiving  as 
to  the  future  of  Art  in  this  progressing 
country  of  ours;  but,  at  present,  there 
seems  to  be  a  determination  by  our  enter- 
prising countrymen  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  for  all  our  art  tends  to  a 
rather  coarse  development,  and,  instead  of 
producing  Sevres  vases  and  Qobelin  tap- 
estries, or  operas  and  oratorios,  we  are 
rather  ambitious  to  develope  ourselves  in 
the  form  of  Pacific  railroads  and  monster 
steamships.  But  these  things  odl  for 
artistic  embellishments,  and  the  fine  arts 
will  flourish  all  the  more  vigorously  by 
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PRIVATE  dwellings  in  »  oountiy  like 
the  United  States,  where  every  man 
labors  for  his  own  individual  comfort,  and 
not  in*  the  glory  of  the  state,  or  the  ambi- 
tkm  of  a  monarch,  offer  the  best  evidences 
of  the  prosperity,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
general  ta^  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
prirate  mansions  which  are  built,  orna- 
mented, and  furnished  to  conform  to  the 
tastes,  the  incomes,  and  the  exigencies  of 
their  occupants,  and  not  in  uie  public 
edifices  that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
developement  of  the  national  taste.  The 
cue  is  different  in  other  countries ;  even 
in  England,  the  residences  of  the  most 
noble  and  wealthy  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance when  compared  with  the  palaces 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  edifices  appro- 
priated to  state  uses.  But,  a  traveller 
from  the  old  world  sees  at  a  glance,  in 
landhig  in  our  city,  that  here  every  man 
is  a  monarch  in  tus  own  right,  and  that 
palaces  are  built  bv  the  people  for  their 
own  enjoyment  ana  not  for  the  comfort  of 
a  prince.  Hence  we  have  an  immense 
nnmber  of  very  fine  houses ;  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  form  streets  of  greater  oeauty 
than  any  city  of  the  old  world  can  boast 
o(J  bat  no  single  building  to  be  compared 
with  the  splendid  triumphs  of  architecture 
which  constitute  the  glory  and  attraction 
of  Paris.  Splendors  of  architecture  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  here,  excepting  in  the 
shape  of  bridges  and  aqueducts,  until  we 
shall  have  been  educated  to  the  point  of 
didoovering  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
oombmation  of  interests  in  our  private 
dwellings,  to  the  present  independent  and 
isolated  style  of  construction;  when  it 
shall  be  found  that  twenty  or  thirty 
families  may  live  in  a  palace  by  combining 
their  means,  in  the  construction  of  one 
capacioas  dwelling,  while  they  would  be 
fOL.  in.^16 


compelled  to  live  in  an  inconvenient  and 
plain  house,  if  each  one  built  separatelv. 
Our  hotels  are  an  indication  of  what  might 
be  done  by  the  plan  we  have  hinted  at : 
but,  in  the  mean  while,  we  are  livine  and 
learning  at  a  very  fast  rate,  and  building, 
like  be^  better  than  we  know.  The  exi- 
gencies of  our  rapid  growth,  the  sudden 
accumulations  of  large  fortunes,  and  the 
instincts  of  our  buildmg  architects,  are 
daily  manifesting  themselves  in  some  re- 
markable examples  of  architectural  inge- 
nuity and  external  ornamentation,  which 
put  all  precedent  at  defiance,  and  set  at 
naught  established  rules.  New- York  is 
continually  rising  like  a  phenix  from  the 
ashes,  and,  at  each  revivaJ  with  increased 
elegance  and  splendor.  The  old  economi- 
cal style  of  buildings,  without  a  shadow 
of  ornament,  which  succeeded  the  more 
imposing  structures  of  ante-revolutionary 
times  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  old  New- York  re- 
mains. Stores  and  warehouses  occupy 
Uie  sites  of  the  houses  in  which  the  last 
generation  lived,  and  the  new  city  has 
risen  up  like  enchantment  telling  of  new 
times,  a  new  people,  new  tastes,  and  new 
habits.  The  old  houses  in  Broadway 
were  all  of  brick,  and  plain  in  their  ex- 
teriors beyond  belief;  and  the  cheapest 
*' colony  houses"  of  the  present  day,  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  poor  emigrant 
families,  are  elegant  structures,  externally, 
compared  with  the  city  residences  of  our 
wealthiest  fiunilies  but  few  years  since. 
Plain  brick  fironts  have  been  succeeded  by 
dressed  freestone  and  sculptured  marble ; 
plate  ^lass  has  become  universal,  and 
lace  window  drapery  has  displaced  the 
old  chintz  curtains  which  once  flaunted 
theur  bri^t  colors  through  smaU  Vindow 
panes. 
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dels    into    Eogland 
and    this   countnr, 

produced  somealieht 
improvement  on  tnis 
pUin  brick  style,  and 
in  houses  o!  the  beat 
class  exhibited   de- 
signs similar  in  chi- 
racter    to   those   in 
Bond    and     Or«at 
Jones  streets.    But 
the    most    elegant 
Qrecian  mansion  in 
Now. York  is,  with- 
out doubt,   that  in 
Ooltego  Place,  at  the 
comer   of   Muiray- 
streeL    The  Grecian 
style,    however,    is 
not  easily  adapted  to 
modem  uses,  thoueh 
more    so  than   the 
Egyptian,  which  has  . 
bueii    less    success-  i 
fully  adopted  by  Mr   I 
K.  L.  Stevens  in  his  J 
house    in    Barclay-  i 
street.      The   semi-  ^ 
circular    Corinthian  ■: 
portjco  of  the  house 
in  College  Place  has 
a  bold  and  graceful 
qjpeanmce,  being  as- 
cended by  a  haad- 


>  stories  of  a 

not  in  strict  acconJaoce  with  a  single  the  houses,  for  spacioosoess  and  decora- 
Grecian  order  of  columns,  we  should  have  tion,  are  not  excelled  by  many  in  tbe 
jnreferred  them  to  the  mere  slits  between  Fifth  Avenue, 
pilasters  which  are  made  to  serve  for  win-  About  fift«( 
dowB  in  this  building.  The  conservatory  marble  colonna 
to  tbe  right,  and  the  dome  upon  the  roof  was  painted  ou 
extend  and  raise  the  composition  to  a  good  block  of  that  p 
pmportlon.  The  opposite  view  from  Mur-  this  Corinthian 
ray-street,  in  vrhich  the  portico  appears  of  great  beauty 
backed  by  the  trees,  is  even  more  pictu-  is  of  expensive 
rasque  than  tbe  one  here  given.  and  assumes  to 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  houses  in  Wavefley  single  public  bi 
Place,  tbrming  the  north  Mde  of  Washing-  inga  ought  no 
ton  Square  were  among  the  finest  private  bases  of  the  o 
dwellings  in  New- York.  These  someivhat  placed  between 
resemble  the  Philadelphia  style  of  l>uild-  The  Grecian 
ing,  being  of  the  smoothest  red  brick,  with  buildings  are  e 
white  marble  porches,  slops,  and  Untels;  few  years  been 
— too  violent  a  contrast  of  color,  and  made  tirely  superscdt 
worse  by  the  addition  of  Kreen  blinds,  lanii,  by  the  re 
instead  of  the  Philadelphia  white  or  brown  of  which  the  m 
■hades.  But  Wavorley  Place  ia  sWI  the  at  the  corner  of 
moat  uniform  and  imposing  side  of  a  beet-proportioned  and  most  correct  imit»- 
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tiaaa ;  mon  puticoltrl  j  of  that  modiBctt- 
tiM  of  it  whkb  preTula  ftt  Florence, 
irtiieh  is  viable  id  the  circular-headed 
wiDdowa,  and  grooved  atonea  of  the  prin- 
dpal  story,  and  the  (srved  torzis  atring- 
eourse  ahOTe  them.  The  balcony,  sup- 
ported by  brackets,  over  the  door,  is  the 
best  spedmen  of  that  kind  of  Italian  portal 
that  has  been  yet  introduced:  they  are 
wcnetiiDes  made  so  heavy,  as  to  seem  as 
if  they  would  fall  od  out  heads.  The 
basement,  principal  story,  dressings,  and 
cornice  of  this  building  are  of  brotrn  stone, 
while  the  plain  wall  above  is  of  red  brick. 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  prefer 
this  mixture  of  brick  and  elone  to  an  en- 
tire stone  front ;  the  brown  stone  har- 
moniEes  well  in  color,  and  appears  more 
brilliant  by  the  contrast  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  tAe  outside  window-blinds,  espe- 
cially to  circular-headed  windows,  as  they 
(brm  a  disagreeable  sbape  when  thrown 
open.  The  dormer  windows  are  not  in 
■ooordance  with  the  Italian  style,  but  are 
amalt  and  unobtrusive.  The  area  railings 
are  very  elegantly  formed  of  small  twisl«d 
pillars,  and  colored  bronze. 

At  the  comer  of  Tenth-street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  stands  a1arge,quaiDt,Dld-  fashioned 
single  bouso  of  red  brick  and  brown  slone, 
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with  a  steep  slated  roof,  and  consjueuons- 
!y  omameDted  dormer  windows;  which, 
when  time  shall  have  destroyed  its  fresh- 
ness, and  mellowed  its  tone,  fiay  appear 
to  some  Rtranger,  from  his  native  south 
or  west,  a  relic  of  ante-revolutionary  times. 
This  is  the  residence  of  a  French  gentle- 
man ;  which  may  account  for  the  owner's 
adoption  of  a  style  of  building  which 
would  remind  him  of  the  courtly  formality, 
and  solid  gentility  of  the  olden  time  in  his 
native  country.  The  style  of  this  build- 
ing is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian, 
with  a  remnant  of  the  Gothic  principle 
traceable  in  the  kneed  architraves  over 
the  third  story  windows.  Its  general 
^od  effect  will  be  found  to  arise  fhim 
the  windows  not  being  too  close  together, 
and  from  the  string-courses  at  every 
Soar,  which  seem  to  bind  it  tc^ther, 
and  form  agreeable  subdivisions  of  the 
whole  mass.  The  railings  and  entrance 
steps  are  very  rich  and  effective.  A  con- 
servatory may  be  seen  in  the  rear:  there 
is  also  an  entrance  into  the  coach-yard 
beyond,  not  delineated  in  our  cut 

"  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  says 
the  law-maxim ;  but  in  these  days  of 
peace-societies,  we  cannot  think  the  cfU- 
UUated  Gothic  the  best  style  to  buUd  it 


2se 

b !     This  obserra- 
tion  applies  to   the 
two   houses   it  the 
comer   of.  Twelfth- 
street  and  Fifth  Av- 
enue ;  in  which,  even 
if  we  excused  the 
choice   of    style,   to 
which  wc  have  sev- 
erftl    olgectioDS     to 
offer,  we  are  obliged 
to     Doti<B      several 
&ults    that    might 
easily  ha*e  been  a- 
Toided.     The  attic 
windona     are     too 
wide ;   and   all   are 
without  stone  raul-  ,; 
lions,  which  are  ea-  ■' 
sentisJs  in    Gothic  i 
construction ;  while  ^ 
the  external  blinds,  t 
— inappropriate   for  4 
Gothic       windows.  I 
when  closed,  destroy  a 
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and  porches  have  no  ' 
connection  with  the  "a 
general  design.  In  i- 
point  of  solid  execu- 
tion the  buildingH  - 
dssenra  praise,  being 
entirely  of  brown 
stone,  and  the  doors 
of  real  oak. 

Our  view  of  West  Fourteenth-street 
from  Fifth  Avenue,  exhibits  one  of  the 
handsomest  ranges  of  buildings  of  this 
size  in  the  neighliorhood.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  this,  as  of  many  of  our  ex- 
tunples,  are  more  enriched  by  carving  than 
the  small  scale  of  our  engravings  can 
show.  If  the  apertures  of  houses  of  this 
class  were  a  little  reduced  in  width  and 
height,  the  construction  and  cjfect  would 
bo  greatly  improved,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  diminished.  The  brackets  to  the 
cornice  of  the  nearest  houses  are  too  far 
apart,  and  placed  at  unequal  distances, 
which  is  agtunst  all  rule.  The  balus- 
trades to  the  area  and  steps  are  of  iron, 
but  solid  and  effective. 

The  fine  residence  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  West  Fifteenth-street  ia 
a  maisive  and  dignitiad  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  of  brown  stone.  The  win- 
dows are  simple,  and  uniform  on  every 
Story,  and  are  better  proportioned,  ttiat  is, 
narrower  compared  with  the  piers,  than 
they  are  shown  in  our  engraving.  The 
principal  decoration  of  the  building  is  oon- 
oentrated  upon  the   entrance   doorway, 


whidi  consists  of  an  arched  recess  between 
half-columns  or  pedestals,  projecting  tnm 
pilasters,  of  the  Coriotbian  iwder.  Two 
circular  flights  of  steps  with  bdnstrades 
and  pedestals,  lead  the  eye  in  a  graceful 
manner  to  this  handsome  entrance,  and 
add  apparent  breadth  to  the  base  of  the 
building.  The  only  alteration  we  could 
deeire  to  this  house,  would  be,  to  hare 
omitted  some  of  the  supemumeraiy  blank 
windows  on  the  side. 

The  Palladian  residence  of  Mr.  Haight, 
at  the  south  comer  of  East  Fifteenth- 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  erected  some  fire 
years  ago,  was  among  the  first  mansions 
in  the  Italian  stvle  built  in  this  city ;  and 
though  it  may  hare  been  since  exceeded 
in  richness  of  decoration,  we  doubt  if  it 
has  been  in  good  proportion,  and  purity 
of  de«gn.  Tlie  ample  space  afibnled  be- 
tween the  windows  countenances,  if  not 
demands  the  slight  projection  of  the  wall 
in  the  centre  of  each  ude,  whidi  is  also 
made  available  in  asdsting  the  eSect  of 
the  central  door,  wide  windows  and  <^in»- 
niea  of  tiie  entrance  front ;  and  in  grmip- 
'  ing  t'other    the    centre  windows  and 
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baleoiiiM  of  tha 
other  front,  upcm 
tbe  Avenue.  The 
■idled  entmiee 
between  twoTn»- 
can  half-columns 
M  ia  the  true  Ita- 
lian taste,  and  ftr 
preferable  to  a 
protecting  por- 
tiet  in  this  eitu- 

o(  the  same  order 
Oo  Uie  other  froat 


oSBces,  and  a 
stable-jud  en- 
trance  is  seen 
down  the  street; 
while  there  ia  al- 
so aiwther  arch- 
ed entranoe  for 
carriages  be- 
tween two  pro- 
jectiiig  columns, 
on  llio  right,  not 
included  in  our 
tiew.     The  wide 

basemuit     win- 
dows are  judid-  on«it[ 
oosly  introduced. 
The  building  is  of  brown  atone. 

The  brown  stom  manBion  of  Colonel 
Thome,  in  West  Sizteentb-atreet,  near 
Fifth  Avenue,  ahares  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Haight's  in  being  one  of  the  first  erected 
in  the  Italian  style ;  and,  though  its  situa- 
tioD  is  more  retired,  and  it  onl;  presents 
a  nngle  ornamented  front  to  the  street,  jet 
in  cbastenesa  and  elegance  of  design  it  is 
fuUjr  equal  if  not  superior.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  standing  back  in  an  inclosed 
fore- court,  with  double  gates  and  a  car- 
riage-drive aweeping  under  a  portico,  of 
the  Tuscan  order)  the  shaded rcce»s behind 
is  an  open  vestibule,  with  the  wme  order 
continued  round  the  inside,  supporting  a 
paoelled  oeilii^.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  door  is  a  niche,  with  a  bronzed 
figure ofaMercurjiboidingalamp:  there 
are  also  two  recumbent  figurea  of  dogs  on 
tbe  landing  before  the  door.  A  pretty 
white  marble  baaiu  and  Ibantain  stand  in 
front  of  the  portico,  which  are  omitted  in 
our  engraving. 

Sast  Sixteenth-street,  opposite  St. 
George's  Church.  This  is  a  well-propor- 
tioned row  of  houses,  and  the  nniformity 
of  Bucb  an  extent  of  wall  ia  pleasing  and 
cfEectiv&    The  iron  balconies  appear  aalid, 


and  form  a  horizontal  bond  to  the  com- 
position, in  the  place  nearest  above  the 
eye,  where  it  is  most  required.  But  the 
cast-iron  window  heads,  and  the  brackets 
to  the  cornice  of  the  houses  are  very  oiTen- 
sive  to  good  taste,  being  of  a  nondescript 
upholsterer's  style,  and  seeming  as  if 
stuck  on,  as,  indeed,  they  are.  and 
they  are  only  allowable  ou  the  score  of 
economy. 

St  Oeoi^'s  Rectory,  the  re^dence  of 
Dr.  Tyng,  opposite  the  houses  just  men- 
tioned, is  a  plain  brawn-stone  building, 
not  remarkably  pleasing  in  itself;  nor  suc- 
cessful in  the  vain  attempt  to  harmonize 
a  modem  five-story  house  with  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  church  adjoming. 
This  imitation  has  only  been  made  in  the 
porch,  the  architraves  of  the  windows,  and 
the  comicesto  the  gables.    But  we  have  no 

mon  sense  to  apply  church  ornaments  to 
domestic  dwellings.  What  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  so-called  Byxantine 
period  really  was,  would  puzile  theenthusi- 
astichuCparadoxical  author  of ''The  Stones 
of  Venice"  to  inform  us.  But  judging  by 
aunloRy  from  the  old  English,  French, 
and  Netherlands  rtmaius,  it  probably  re- 
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eembled  ftnj  thing  nther  thfta  their 
ehurch  trclii  lecture. 

For  a  Bimilar  reuon,  we  CAnnot  com- 
acnd  the  attctapt  at  Gothic  Btreet-archi- 
tecture,  at  the  oomcr  of  Twenticth'Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  opposite  the  church  of 
the  Hoi;  Comtnunioni  a1thoug;h  its  tiOT- 
elty  and  prettiness  mij  b:  taking  to  an 
inexperienced  e;e.  In  placing  the  gables 
toirards  the  street,  it  is  far  more  true  to 
principle  thin  the  Gothic  row  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  But  this  mode  of  roofing  is  Terj 
objectionable,  as  tending  to  accumulate 
snow  and  rains  in  the  intermediate  hol- 
lows. The  detailR  of  these  buildings, 
however,  aro  iacorrect,  and  fliinsily  exe- 
cuted; being  only  of  stuccoed  bricK,  and 
sanded  wood.  We  know  of  no  successful 
efforts  in  Gothic  street-architecture,  in 
England  or  in  this  county:  we  hare  no 
models  in  antiquity  of  this  kind  except 
collegiate  buildings ;  and  for  churches 
and  colleges  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Gothic  style,  if  used  at  att  in  dtjcs,  should 
be   kept  sacred. 

The  view  of  West  Twenty-flrst-street 
from  Fifth  Avenue  affords  an  averaged 
specimen  of  doDticils  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, but  we  regret  that  the  scale  of  our 
engraving  is  too  small  adequately- to  re- 
present the  variety  of  styles  and  decora- 
tions that  are  here  found  within  a  small 
compass :  some  of  the  fronts  being  of  the 
purer  Italian,  others  of  the  French  style 
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of  Louis  XTY.  or  £?.,  and  otberv  with 
spurious  Gothic  labels  ow  the  windowa, 
supported  by  Grecian  brackets!  But, 
in  spite  of  these  incongmities,  the  quiet 
tone  of  color  of  these  buildings,  the  invit- 
ing elegance  of  the  doorways  and  flights 
of  dteps.  the  absence  of  noise,  the  verdure 
of  the  shade  trees  against  the  brilliant 
sky,  and  some  spire  or  tower  picturesquely 
terminating  the  vista — all  combine  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  frame  of  mind  m  the 
pasaer-by ;  who,  while  mentally  penetrat- 
mg  within  these  handsome  exteriors,  and 
reflecting  upon  all  the  "appliances  and 
means"ofhappine8SCOntained  there,  may 
well  be  reconciled  to  any  incongruities  of 
style  in  the  dwellings  in  remcmberii^ 
the  fortunate  condition  of  those  who  in- 
habit them. 

Adjoining   the  right-hand   houses   in 
this  street  there  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, but  not  sufficiently  forward  for  illus- 
tration when  these  engravings  were  made, 
a  work,  which  in  pomt  of  grandeur  of 
scale,  and  magntflcence  of  de-tugn,  will  stn^ 
pass  any  former  effort  of  the  kind   that 
we  possess.     We  allude  to  the  New  Club 
House  at  the  comer  of  West  Twenty-flrst- 
streetandFinh  Avenue;  of  which,  to  con- 
vey some  general  idea,  we  subjoin  a  brief 
description.     The  building  is  of  three 
stories  in  height  above  the  basement ;  bot 
the  two  principal  stories  are  nearly  equal 
in  height  to  four  of  the  adjoining  dwelling- 
housee.  Tbe  longest 
front     is    towards 
Twenty-first- sti«et, 
of  five  windows  in 
width,  the  two  ex- 
ternal   ones    being 
wider  Venetian  win- 
dows of  three  com- 
partments,     and 
placed  in  the  centre 
of   two  slight   pro- 
jections   from     the 
main     wall,        Tbe 
front  to  the  Avenue 
has  three  windows 
in    width,   and    no 
break  in  the  line  <^ 
wall.    The  entrance 
doorway  is  in   the 
centra  of  the  lone 
front,  with  an  archea 
head  and  two  three- 
quarter    Corinthian 
_  columns,   projecting 
-  from      pilasters,     a 
'   pediment  above,  and 
the  entablature  non- 
tinued     round     tbe 
two  fronts.     There 
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•re  cODpIed  Corinthian  piluteis  at  ill 
the  angles  of  the  building,  ranging  with 
the  columns  at  the  door ;  and  two  isolated 
columns,  with  their  entablature,  project- 
ing out  from  the  centre  of  the  narrowest 
hwA;  between  these  columns  is  a  \ery 
rich  arched  Venetian  window,  supported 
by  smaller  Ionic  columns.  The  win- 
dows of  the  second  story  have  circular 
pediment  heads,  those  of  the  nppor  story 
angular  pediments ;  all  of  them  supported 
in  Tery  rich  brackets  and  architraTes. 
Gitwred  coraer-stones  are  continued  up 
the  angles  of  the  building  over  the  coupled 
pilastera,  till  they  reach  a  grand  Corin- 
thian entablature  and  cornice,  which 
cntwns  the  whole  edifice.  The  general 
effect  is  that  of  a  Venetian  palaxzo :  wa 
only  wish  it  had  been  of  white  marble, 
msteadof  brown  stone.  This  superb  build- 
ing has  been  erected  for  the  Union  Club. 
The  extensive  row  of  dwellings  in  West 
Twenty-third-street,  nlled  London  Ter- 
race, was  erected  by  Mr.  Horsetey  Palmer, 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  has  a  more 
imposing  eSect  in  Che  engraTing  than  the 
reality  warrants,  the  houses  being  of  but 
moderate  dimensions.  The  centre  of  the 
row  is  indicated  by  a  raised  puapet  (over 
the  carriage  in  onr  cut),  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity having  a  hexagonal  bow  similar 
to  that  of  the  nearest  comer  house;  with 
tbfM  unmeaning  and  iueSective  projeo- 


tions  from  the  general  line  of  the  front  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  design  con- 
sists of  Grecian  pilasters  and  entablature 
of  the  height  of  three  stories  ;  but  the 
pilasters  are  too  tall  and  too  close  tt^thcr. 
and  the  windows  haie  the  appearance  of 
the  stage-boxes  of  a  theatre,  and  the  whole 
front  the  flat  character  of  joiner's  work. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick  stuccoed,  of  an 
agreeable  light  tint,  and  appear  to  stand 
the  weather  well:  the  basements  are  of 
brown  stone  ;  the  attics  of  wood. 

Mr.  Woddell's  residence,  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth-street, 
may  be  called  a  suburban  villa,  and  is  re- 
markable for  being  inclosed  in  its  own 
garden  ground,  which  is  as  high  as  the 
original  level  of  the  island,  and  descends 
by  sloping  grass  banks  to  the  grade  of 
the  street.  Our  objections  to  rotos  of 
houses  in  the  Gothic  st)'le,  do  not  apply 
to  this  case.  The  general  composition 
and  effect  is  picturesque  and  commendable, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  want  of 
character  and  correctness  in  the  details. 
It  is  built  of  brick  stuccoed,  with  brown 
sand-atone  dressings,  the  color  of  which 
does  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  yellow- 
ish gray  of  the  walls:  external  hhnds  wu 
have  already  noticed  as  incompatible  with 
QoChic  mullioned  windows.  A  conserva- 
tory, and  various  ofBces  extend  to  the 
the  left:  there  is  also  a  Gothic  cottage 
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lod^  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  of  view  is  obtained  from  the  temce  of  the 
which,  tad  of  the  whole  ground,  ft  fine  Croton  Keaervoir ;  while  two  or  ^iree  old 
trees  still  staoding  in  Um 
garden  on  thftt  aide  add  to 
the  semi-rural  chanuiter  of 
the  edifice. 

The  above  ia  a  qtedmen 
of  our  "Domestic  Arclii- 
tectui« ; "  which,  we  think, 
considenng  its  Teiy  recent 
pretensionH  to  attractitm  ■■ 
ft  fine  art,  has  made  a  far 
more  satiafkctorr  progrees 
than  our  public,  commer- 
ciiJ,  or  ecdeaastical  stnic- 
turca,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stftnces.  For  the  Mke  of 
our  distant,  and  foreign 
readers,  we  mft^  add,  that 
the  ititeriort  of  the  stores, 
hotels,  and  printe  dwell- 
ings we  have  represented, 
— 1,  beeidee  being  replete 
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ration  and  furniture,  of  a 
more  elaborate,  sbowf ,  and 
generallj  tasteful  chancter 
than  we  eiteriors;  and, 
owing  to  the  greater  dif' 
fusion  oTwealth  and  luxury, 
more  ridi  and  oostly  than 
Uiose  of  oorresponding 
buildings  in  Europe. 
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Olgectioiis  bare  been  made,  on  monl  ukI 
eomomkal  gronnds,  to  the  dUpUjr*  of 
wealth  and  epleDdor  in  architecturai  Ae- 
contioD,  but,  we  cumot  think  with  jus- 
tice: we  regard  it  as  the  mere  natural 
•nd  normal  expression  of  proRTeso,  the 
counterpart  of  that  fonnerlf  exhibited  bjr 
the  p«at  commercial  republics  of  Italj 
and   Holland.      Luxury  is   a   vice,  only 
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toons  environments  of  the  ncbest  mer- 
chant are  by  use  and  fkmiliarity  no  greater 
luxuries  to  him,  than  more  Iwmely  com- 
forts are  to  the  mechanic ;  and  ia  a  coun- 
try, where  all  are  striving  to  get  rich,  it 
may  aeem  to  be  hypocrisy  and  envy,  to 
cavil  at  the  use  and  display  of  riches. 
But,  viewed  in  a  public  light,  every  ex- 
ternal indication  of  prosperity  tends  to  add 


this  one  of  the  most  original 


be  a  little  overloaded  with  ornament  not 
of  the  best  taste,  but  it  has  higher  claims 
to  praise,  than  the  mere  application  of 
Dmamcnt.  It  is  a  well  studied  design, 
and  unites  variety  and  naifbrmity,  relief 
■nd  prominence,  light  and  shade,  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  main  division  of  the  front  into 
three  compartments  i«  not  arbitrary,  but 
mggested  and  demanded  by  the  three 
doorways  required.  This  is  also  a  suffl- 
aeat  reason  for  miking  Uie  windows  over 


the  doors  larger  and  richer,  and  of  differ- 
ent shape  from  the  intermediate  ones. 
But  the  centre  doorway  and  windows  are, 
besides,  mode  wider  than  the  two  ade  ones, 
with  the  addition  of  three-quarter  columns 
U)  the  door  to  make  it  the  main  point  of 
attraction.  The  entablature  over  these 
columns,  and  the  upper  cornice  of  the 
building,  are  the  bonds  of  unity  to  the 
composition ;  while  the  parapet  is  divided 
by  the  balustrades  into  Ave  compartments 
to  correspond  to  the  first  story  below. 
The  variation  of  the  npper  window-heads, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  two  small  panels 
in  blank  spaces  otherwise  too  bare,  are 
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flDishing  toaohes 
to  design,  whtcfa 
Bhow  tfac  h«Dd  of 

tnnl  uid  T«rf 
proper  that  the 
commercial  butl- 
dingB  of  a  com- 

should  be  in 
themselTea  the 
embodiraeuls  of 
the  city's  great- 
ness and  wealth. 
We  are  a  church- 
going  people,  un- 
aeniabl]r,an<loar 
churches  aie  a- 
mong  the   most 
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numeats  of  our  . 
thrift  and  pros- 
perity ;  but  it  is 
in  our  elorea  and 
banking-houses 
that  the  real  feel- 
ing of  our  merch- 
ants is  most  pal- 
pably embodied. 
Our  banks  for 
savingft,  which 
mightreasonablj' 
be  plain  and  un- 
oatratatious,  are 
among  the  most 
showy  aud  beau- 
tiful of  our  finan-  W-. 
cial       buildings. 

The  Eavings-bank  in  Chambers-street  is  a 
grand  and  solid  structure  of  granite,  and 
there  is  a  highly  ornamental  &^ade  of 
polished  white  marble,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  in  Broadway,  for  the  Broadway 
SaTings  Bank.  The  Seamen's  Sarin^ 
Bank  on  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Wail- 
streets,  of  brown  free-stone,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  imposing  buildings 
in  the  business  quarter  of  the  city. 

While  "  Broadway,  New- York,"  is  the 
most  famous  and  oftenest-borrowed  name 
of  any  street  in  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  that  has  any  Euro- 
pean name  and  celebrity,  the  curiosity  of 
our  untrarelled  readers  may  be  excited 
to  inquire,  what  street  and  city  in  Europe 
do  Broadway  and  New-York  inost  re- 
semble 7  Formerly,  when  so  many  trees 
were  on  the  sidewalks,  our  first  impres- 
sion was  its  resemblance  to  a  Parisian 
BouUeard !  that  is,  one  of  those  wide 
streets,  lined  with  trees,  that  form  a  belt 
round  the  city  of  Paris.     And,  from  the 


abundance  of  its  fbreign  population,  we 
still  think  the  general  aspect  of  our  dty  a 
medium  between  that  of  Paris  and  a 
sea-port  of  the  Netheriands ;  with  the 
addition  of  an  atmosphere,  not  second  in 
brilliance  to  Italy.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  Broadway  consists  in  its  being  not 
only  the  principal,  but  the  only  main 
artery  of  the  dty,  not  only  the  focus,  but 
the  agglomeration  of  trade  and  fashion, 
bunness  and  amusement,  public  and  pri- 
vate abodes,  chumhes  and  theatres,  bar- 
rooms and  exhibitions,  all  collected  into 
one  promiscuous  channel  of  activity  and 
dissipation.  As  Paris  is  France,  so  is 
Broadway  New- York  :  but  this  should 
not  be.  Fresh  channels  are  imperatiTcIy 
demanded  by  its  present  over-crowded 
state,  when  carts  and  omnibuses  are  daily 
at  a  dead-lock  for  half  an  hour  tt^iher, 
and  the  pedestrian,  deurous  of  crossing, 
stands  in  the  situation  of  the  rustic  m 
llorace,  waitmg  upon  the  bank  until  tb« 
river  has  run  oyl     Whether  the  iritti- 
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dnwal  of  the  liceooes  of  so  manj  omui- 
bose«,  the  Bubstttution  of  ■  milwaj,  or 
the  wideniDg  *nd  continuin);  of  other 
•treats  to  the  Battery,  are  to  effbct  this  im- 
pcoTcment,  or  whether  the;  are  not  all 
nquired  together,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
determine.  We  would  only  hiot  at  a 
few  other  iniprovements  required,  before 
Broadway  can  be  a  thoroughfare  worthy 
of  the  citj :  such  &s  the  perfect  cleansing 
of  the  HtreetR,  the  removal  of  obBtructions 
from  the  BJde-walka,  of  tho  few  etiU  re- 
mvDing  wooden  shanties,  and  low  grog- 
scries,  as  well  as  of  vulgar,  obtrusive,  and 
dis|:usting  exhibiCioDS,  that  disgrace  the 
name  of  Muieumt.  As  in  trade  we  put 
our  best  goods  foremost,  eo  let  us  at  all 
events  keep  our  inevitable  rices,  follies, 
and  vulgarities  in  the  iMckground.  A 
Rvat  metropolis  must  have  its  bright  side. 
But  there  are  no  evils  without  corres- 
ponding advantages;  and,  viewed  in  con- 
nactioQ  with  the  influence  of  New- York 
apon  the  whole  United  States,  all  such 
evils  sink  into  signiftcanco,  compared  with 
the  nationid,  liberal  and  eoimopolilan 
$piril  that  is  generated  only,  by  one 
acknawUdged  ctntrai  city  of  a  great 
oountry;  that  shall  frown  down  all  local 
■nintositiefi,  and  Gectarian  bigotries,  and 
gJTe  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  political 
will  of  the  majority,  to  commercial  credit 
and  enterprise,  to  medical  and  judicial 
knowledge,  and  to  general  literature  and 


of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  fbrm°' 
matteraoftaste,  and  in  the  fine  arts;  the 
value  of  whinh  is  now  universally  attested 
in  teaching  the  world 


But  as  we  have  before  observed,  New- 
York  is  only  beginning  to  develope  her- 
self, and  every  day  is  tending  to  make  her 
what  she  inevitably  must  be,  in  spite  of 
the  jealous  opposition  of  neighboring 
towns,  tho  queen  city  of  the  Atlantic — Uie 
great  metropolis  of  the  West.  New- 
Yorkers  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
schemes  of  buRiness  and  pleasure  to  take 
heed  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  their 
neighbors;  the^  find  Uie  wealth  of  Uie 
world  pouring  into  their  bands,  and  have 
no  time  to  waste  upon  the  angry  feelings 
of  those  who  envy  their  more  fortunate 
condition.  The  complaint  that  New-York 
is  the  worst  governed  city  in  the  Union, 
and  the  most  neglected  by  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, is,  unquestionably,  well  founded  as 
relates  to  the  management  of  its  munici- 
pal affairs ;  but  then  this  mismanagement 
and  neglect,  however  much  they  lead  to 
inconveniences  and  disorders,  are  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  business  constantly 
pouring  in  upon  the  people  which  give 
them  no  time  to  attend  to  public  aflairs. 
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If  things  go  wTOag 
ID  the  dtv  goyem- 
menl,  if  the  streete 
•re  neglected,  if  the 

Sublic  purae  18  plun- 
ered,  if  the  tutea 
ftre  high,  our  citizens 
console  themuelTeB 
with  the  reflection 
thkt  their  own  pri> 
nte  offikira  are  til 
right,  their  private 
residences  are  ez- 
ternallj  bcAutiful 
and  intemallf  we0 
an-anged,  and  the 
taxes  CAD  eaailj  be 

Broadway  will 
won  cease  to  be  the 
main  arterj  of  the 

tit  J  and  will  becomo 
a  mere  channel  for 
(he  comraerclitl  life 
of  the  city  to  ebb 
and  flow  in ;  it  ter- 
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above  this  point  liee 
DOW  the  most  beau- 
tifnl  part  of  the  city ; 
nearly  every  one  of 
the  illustrations  we 
have  given,  in  this 
article,  of  the  domes- 
tic  architecture    of 

New- York    are    of  '*■• 

examples  in  streets 

above  Union  Square.  The  finest  residen- 
ces are  to  tie  found  in  the  tnagnifioent 
avenues  which  stretch  away  through  the 
,  centre  of  the  island  towards  the  Harlem 
river ;  of  these  the  Fifth  and  Second  ave- 
Dues  are  now  the  noblest,  and  present  the 
most  splendid  ranges  of  private  residences. 
Groadng  these  magniflcent  streets  at  right 
angles,  and  leading  from  river  to  river, 
are  Fourteenth,  Twenty-third,  and  Thirty- 
seventh  streets,  each  of  them  a  hundred 
feet  in  width,  uid  containing  residences  of 
great  beauty  and  truly  splendid  propor- 
tions.  Every  street  below  Union  Square 
is  destined  to  be  converted  to  business 
purposes,  bat  it  must  be  many  years  be- 
tbre  commerce  will  invade  the  sanctity  of 
the  great  avenues  above  it,  excepting 
those  that  have  been  devoted  to  trade  in 
the  beginning,  such  as  the  Third,  Fourth, 
Seventh,  and  Nipth  Avenues;  regions  of 
which  many  old  inhabitants  who  reside 
below  Union  Square  know  hardly  more 
than  th^  do  of  Belgravia  or  the  Boulo- 
vaids.    The  illustratioDB  iD  this  article  do 


but  indicate  the  general  character  of  onr 
new  streets,  for  there  are  many  noble 
squares  and  places  from  which  we  havo 
not  taken  a  single  example.  TJnioD 
Square,  Madtson  Square,  Qramercy  Park, 
Stuyvesant  Square,  and  Tompkins  Square 
all  contain  private  residenixs  of  palatial 
pretensions,  which  have  been  erected 
within  these  few  years  past ;  then,  there 
are  the  Second  Avenue,  MadisoD  Avenue^ 
Fourteenth -street,  and  Lexmgton  Avenm^ 
from  which  we  have  borroired  nothing, 
although  either  of  them  might  have  fiir- 
nished  a  greater  number  of  examples  of 
fine  houses  than  we  have  given.  New- 
Tork  is  no  longer  what  Cooper  the  novel- 
ist called  it,  "an  extension  of  common 
places ; "  wealth  and  fashion  have  becon 
to  eryatalliie  in  certain  spots  which  they 
have  appropriated  as  their  own  domain, 
and  natural  centralization  is  accomplish- 
ing for  our  society  what  laws  could  never 
effect. 

The  growing  icardty  and  deamess  at 
building  lots  are  piodudng  a  great  revoln- 
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tioii  in  the  economy  of  domestic  dwellings ; 
the  whole  dty  is  Uid  out  in  lotH  of  twenty- 
Bre  feet  front  and  »  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
on  the  Hupposition  of  m  perfect  equality  in 
the  Eocial  condition  of  every  bmity.  But,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  for  some  fami- 
lies to  hve  in  houses  of  smaller  dimensions. 
while  Eome  others  require  larger;  and 
two  bouses  are  now  sometimes  constructed 
on  one  lot,  while  the  majority  of  the  new 
bnildings  are  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
m  front;  and  it  has  been  found  that  quite 
u  s[Micious  rooms  may  be  had  in  a  houiie 
of  twenty  feet  front  as  in  the  old  style  of 
bouseR  built  on  a  full  sized  lot.  The  new 
style,  instead  of  cutting  off  a  hall  or  entry 
of  Ore  leet  from  the  parlors,  divides  tiie 
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basement  story,  or  first  floor,  into  two 
apartments  of  equal  width,  one  serving  as 
a  hall  and  the  other  as  an  office,  and 
putting  the  parlors  on  the  second  floor, 
the  whole  width  of  the  house,  with  a  ves- 
tibule between  the  two,  making  a  suite  of 
three  handsome  rooms  when  the  sliding 
doora  are  thrown  open.  The  houses  in 
Sixteenth- street,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  engraving,  are  constructed  in  this 
manner,  on  lots  hut  nineteen  feet  in  width, 
and  are  much  more  spacious,  elegant,  and 
convenient  than  any  of  the  old  style  of 
twenty-five  feet  houses  we  have  ever  seen. 
Many  of  the  new  blocks  on  the  Filth 
Avenue  constructed  in  this  manner,  though 
of  even  k  smaller  frontage,  have  a  very 


imposing  and  elegant  appearance,  while 
the  intoriora  an;  fhiished  with  a  degree  of 
splendor  which  could  not  have  been  in- 
dolged  in  by  their  owners  in  houses  of 
peMer  extent  The  improved  methods 
of  lighting  and  warming  houses,  and  the 
nae  of  Croton  wal«r,  t^^ther  with  the 
general  system  of  drain^e  now  almost 
nniTersally  adapted  have  led  to  great 
ecooomy  of  space  in  the  construction  of 
city  dwellings,  and  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
BUe  tbat  any  thing  more  compact,  cosy, 
oomfbrtable  and  elegant  in  the  shape  of 
a  dwelling  house  will  ever  be  invented, 
than  the  first  class  houses  now  built  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.    Painted  ceil- 


ings, gilded  cornice^  and  floors  of  colored 
marbles,  or  inlaid  with  vari-colored  woods 
were  once  very  rare,  even  in  the  houses 
□f  the  wealthiest  merchants ;  hut  now 
these  elegancies  are  so  common  that  their 
absence  would  he  much  more  likely  to 
excite  remark  than  their  presence. 

Too  many  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
in  New- York  are  of  a  monumental  cha- 
racter, solid  in  structure,  massive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  calculated  only  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  fRDiilies  wilh  almost  princely 


pied  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  o 
struct  them,  and  can  be  turned  to  no  pro- 
fitable account  by  any  <nte  who  may 
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purchase  them ;  the 
absence  of  a  law  of 
primc^iiiture  will 
prevent  thera  from 
ever  gnining  an  his- 
torical interest,  for 

toDg  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Eame 
raiuity.  and  must  of 
neccNRity  come  to  an 
ignoble  dcitin j  very 
soon  after  their  own- 
ers have  deserted 
them.  We  should 
ima^ne  that  such 
considerations  as 
these  would  be  an 
effectuftt  bar  to  the 
erection  of  Inland 
costly  houses  in  such 
a  city  as  New- York, 
where   fortunes   are 


the 


death  of  their  ^ 
sessors.  and  families 
rise  and  fall  continu- 
ally like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The 
wealthy     arerchant 

builds  himself  a  pal-  wm 

ace     lo-day     which 

will  bo  inhabited  by  the  son  of  hia  porter 
to-morrow ;  or  at  the  best  be  used  as  a 
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bnt  two  of  Uie  flns  old 
mansionB  which  were  built 
before  the  Revolution,  uid 
one  of  them  is  occupied  u  tn 
naigrmnt  boarding-house, 
■nd  the  other  as  %  rcstuir- 
uit.  If  their  builders  couM 
hkve  foRseen  the  base  nsu 
to  which  tbej  have  come, 
they  would  [)rob>b1r  bave 
taken  less  piins  and  pride 
in  their  erection.  Where 
the  laws  of  prinK^eniture 
prevail,  a  man  may  well 
take  pride  in  building  and 
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which  he  feels  assured  will 
be   inhabited   through   all 
time  by  bis  descendants ; 
but  where  it  is  quite  cer* 
tain  that  his  house  must 
pass  into  thi>  posseiwion  of  ■ 
strangers   as    soon   as   be 
leaves  it,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected   that  one  should 
build  aa  though   he  were   , 
founding  a  dynasty.  Yetour   , 
merchants  and  land  specu- 
lators do  build  themselves 
houses  of  KulBciEnt  solidity   ' 
and  grandeur  to  satisfy  the 
architectural  sentiment  of 
even   the   exacting  author 
(rfthe"SeTeD  Lamps,"wha 
maintains    that    dwelling 
hooses  ought  to  be  built  as 
durably  as  the  pyrsmidB. 
For    our    own   part,   wa   ought    to  feel 
grateful   to   these   men  who  are  willing 
to  lavish  their  wealth  in  the  erection  of 
costly  houses  which  bo  beautify  our  streets 
and   thoroughfares,   and   render   a   walk 
through  our  avenues  as  agreeable  as  a  visit 
to  a  gallery  of  art ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  so  much  wealth,  such  stores 
of  valuable  materials,  and  so  much  intelli- 
gent labor  as  they  have  cost,  might  better 
serve  the  cause  of  human  happiness  by 
being  eniployed  in  other  ways.     But  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  those  who  contribute 
b  any  manner  to  the  public  welfare,  even 
though  in  doing  so  they  have  no  higher 
object  than  self  gloriiication.     The  exces- 
mve  ornamentation  cf  the  slroet  fronts  of 
some  of  the  new  houses  ■'  up  town,"  re- 
mind one  of  the  anecdote  of  a  nobte  archi- 
tect in  London,  who  built  himself  a  very 
showy  house  atler  his  own  designs,  and 
was  advised  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  hire 
the  house  opposite,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  view  of  his  own  mansion. 

The  use  of  iron  and  glass  are  effecting 
an  arcbitectural  revolution  in  the  con- 


struction of  stores  and  warehouses,  and  it 
will  not  be  long,  we  imagine,  before  these 
materials  will  enter  more  largely  than 
they  have  done  into  the  construction  of 
private  dwellings;  and  the  time  is  prob- 
ably not  very  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  to  live  in  those  brittle  mansions 
which  make  people  proverbially  cautious 
about  throwing  missiles  at  their  neighbors. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  city  that  is 
springing  up  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
busy  wheels  of  trade,  consists  of  solid  and 
substantial  structures,  whi~h  will  outlast 
many  generations  of  our  posterity,  if  no 
disturbing  causes  interfere  to  prevent 
their  gradual  decay.  A  law  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  formation  of  a  park 
beyond  the  present  lines  of  city  improve- 
ment, which  will  convert  the  central  part 
of  the  island  on  which  New- York  is  built 
into  a  pleasure  ground,  around  which  will 
spring  up  terraces,  villas,  and  blocks  of 
dwelling  houses  excelling  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  any  we  can  now  boast  of 
In  the  New  World,  and  giving  new 
kleaa  of  the  beneficent  principle  of  de- 
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mocracy,  which  permits  th«  mibd  to 
expand  to  its  utiDOSt  possibilitiM.  The 
gro&t  obstacle  to  architectural  improve- 
ment mod  embelUshnient  in  this  country, 
has  hentofbre  been  the  existing  titructures 
jof  the  Old  World,  in  imitation  of  which 
nearljr  all  our  public  and  private  ediBces 
bare  been  built.  Hence  our  streets  have 
been  filled  with  costly  and  meaningless 
copies  of  Qrecian  porticoes,  of  Oothicized 
dwellinf^  of  ambitiDus  imitations  of  ba- 
ronial castles,  Egyptian  tombs,  tuneted 
churchegj  useless  campanile  toweri  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
of  which  a  drawing  oould  be  found  in  a 
book.  Our  architecture  can  hardly  be 
G»lled  eclectic,  though  it  is  composed  of 
parts  of  every  known  style  that  has  been 
in  vogue  since  the  days  of  Noah,  because 
It  is  rather  a  Jumble,  than  a  selection 
of  peculiarities.  The  great  hope  of  our 
national  success  in  art  rests  upon  our 
■chievementH  in  ship-building,  the  greatest 
of  the  arts,  for,  in  that  department  of  in- 
dustry, we  have  been  thrown  directly 
upon  the  resources  of  our  own  genius. 
Europe  and  the  past  had  nothing  to  offer 
us  worthy  of  imitation ;  we  were  placed 
in  drcutostances  wholly  new,  sod  we  re- 
quired new  instruments  to  enable  us  to 
achieve  our  purposes.  The  merchant  who 
saw  no  absurdity  in  going  back  to  the 
time  of  Pericles  or  Queen  Elizabeth  to 


find  a  model  for  his  town  house  or  ooaDti7 
villa,  would  have  hiughed  at  the  fblly  ii 
building  his  packet  ship  after  the  manner 
of  a  Greek  galley,  or  in  the  shape  of  the 
gallant  vessels  that  were  to  encounter  the 
Spanish  Armada.  YcL,  in  the  esthetic 
sense,  there  would  be  no  greater  folly  in 
one  case  than  m  (he  other.  The  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  that  the  ship  would  be 
unprofitable,  but  the  house  might  be  in- 
habited. When  we  shall  have  outgromi 
our  childish  dependence  upon  the  Old 
World,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of 
our  own  architects  as  we  do  now  of  our 
ship-buildsrs.  As  yet,  there  is  no  such 
person  as  an  American  architect  whose 
name  is  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  employers ;  nobody  asks  who  de- 
signed  this  buildii^  or  that,  our  Wrens, 
Joneses,  and  P«lladios  have  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  names  of  our  ship- 
builders are  among  our  national  boasts, 
and  Geoi^  Steers,  the  jvAA  builder,  has 
become  renowned  wherever  tbe  art  of 
navigation  is  practised. 

As  private  dwellings  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  article,  we  have  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  give  any  statjstica  of  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  noticed,  or  to  make  anj 
part  of  them  the  subject  of  illustration  or 
remark,  excepting  such  as  are  exposed  to 
the  public  eye  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  If^ldmate  olgects  of  public  o 
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PalaotUology  <t^  Ntw-  York:  oontainiAg  dsterip' 
Uont  <^  ^kn  Organic  Smnain9  qf  the  Ixneer  and 
JOddU  DivMinu  €/  iK»  JTew-Tort  Syttem ; 
ctwftaimt  t»  M«  SUuHan  and  Lower  D^cnlan 
RockM  qf  Europe.  Bj  Jamm  Haul  VoIiiiiim  L 
and  IL  AIUbj  :  PnblUbed  on  Behalf  at  the  State 
of  New-York. 

THERE  is  a  place  of  burial,  older  and 
^  grander  than  the  uninstnicted  mind 
of  man  ever  imagined,  ordained  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  destined 
to  receive,  and  to  perpetuate  to  the  end, 
the  mortal  frames  of  all  living  forms  which 
our  planet  has  sustained.  And  in  their 
preserving  epitaphs  which  cannot  be  dis- 
trusted, monumental  statues  and  relievos 
above  the  suspicion  of  incorrectness,  nature 
herself  has  provided  for  those  who,  dur- 
ing all  time,  shall  desire  to  trace  back  tho 
long  order  and  sequence  of  the  past ;  a 
series  of  inscriptions,  from  which  the 
patigncp  of  the  student  and  the  earnest 
£eal  of  the  historian  may  form  a  record 
of  most  certain  authenticity. 

Bj  a  singular  paradox,  the  conservative 
agent,b7  which  all  the  past  is  made  per- 
manent, the  repository  of  alphabets  which 
can  never  become  obsolete,  and  of  inscrip- 
tions which  can  never  bo  effaced,  is 
the  element  which  has  been  proverbially 
the  type  of  wasting  restlessness  and  in- 
stability. 

The  rain  which  dashes  on  the  hills, 
slowly,  but  surely,  wears  away  their  sub- 
stance. The  originaUy  pure  element  de- 
scends every  slope^  loaaed  with  solid  earth, 
either  dissolved  In  a  limpid  stream,  or 
suspended  in  a  turbid  torrent  The  mould 
of  every  field,  the  banks  of  every  ravine, 
the  surface  of  every  rock  are  wasting  ana 
wearing.  Slowly  indeed,  for  in  few  in- 
stances can  the  brief  experience  of  man's 
observation  perceive  the  change.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  real  and  certain.  Since  the 
day  when  the  first  clouds  shed  their  bur- 
den on  the  earth,  and  the  eldest  of  rivers 
began  to  feel  its  slow  way  to  the  deepest 
basin,  the  work  of  abrasion  has  gone 
steadily  on  until  now,  and  it  must  go  on 
while  earth  and  ocean  remain.  Every 
exposed  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  is  send- 
ing its  tribute  through  the  ever-flowing 
rivers  to  the  sea.  Out  from  myriads  of 
estuaries  pour  the  fresh  floods  laden  with 
the  waste  of  the  land.  Far  away  from 
shore,  swept  out  by  tides  and  currents, 
float  the  particles  brought  from  the  pla- 
teaus of  Uentral  Asia,  or  the  prairies  of 
Nebraska;  mingled  with  others,  worn 
from  myriads  of  leagues  of  coast  by  the 
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nnceasmg  action  of  the  billows.  In  the 
still  depths  of  ocean  they  settle  down,  pre- 
cipitated in  an  impalpable  sediment,  but 
80  slowly,  that  months  elapse  while  it  at- 
tains the  thickness  of  the  pulp  which  on 
the  papei^cylinder  formed  this  white  sheet 
Thoueh  in  many  local  instances,  near  the 
mouths  of  rapid  rivers,  or  coasts  worn  by 
impetuous  currents,  coarse  and  heavy 
sands  are  deposited  much  more  rapidly, 
the  general  process  must  be  exceedingly 
slow.  For  the  sea-deposits  can  be  formed 
no  faster  than  the  waste  of  the  dry  land 
supplies  material,  and  the  filling  up  of  the 
ocean's  bed  must  be  as  imperceptible  in 
its  progress  as  is  the  wearing  down  of  the 
continents.  Slow  as  the  change  is,  yet 
year  after  year,  century  after  century, 
cycle  after  cycle  it  continues,  and  new 
layers  are  added  to  the  increasing  pile  in 
every  age.  The  deposits  formed  during 
this  century  overlie  and  conceal  those  or 
the  last ;  beneath  these  lie  those  of  pre- 
ceding ages ;  and.  at  the  base  of  all,  are 
buried  those  of  the  first  period  of  creation. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inanimate  dust  of 
earth  which  is  thus  carried  into  this  great 
storehouse.  There  the  remains  of  mnu- 
merable  forms  of  fishes  and  all  aquatic 
thines  lie.  and  settle  into  the  oozy  bottom. 
Thither  noat  reeds,  and  leaves,  and  tree- 
trunks,  drifted  from  every  shore.  Thitiier 
tend  the  skeletons  of  drowned  quadrupeds 
of  a  thousand  species,  swept  down  the 
swollen  rivers  and  across  the  surf  far  out 
to  sea.  There,  too,  sink  the  bones  of  sea- 
fowl  and  exhausted  land  birds.  And 
there,  in  this  latter  age  of  man's  dominion, 
lie  scattered  over  the  bottom  the  lonely 
remains  of  thousands  who  die  on  the 
ocean ;  and  thither,  year  after  year,  de- 
scend hundreds  of  niips,  to  leave  their 
oaken  ribs  for  ever  in  that  region  of  nether 
gloom. 

Over  all  spreads  the  sediment  Softly 
and  slowly  through  the  green  middle 
depths  it  settles  downward,  and  enshrouds 
every  relic  in  its  folds.  Film  on  film, 
inch  on  inch,  fathom  on  fathom,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  it  has  accumulated, 
while  the  relics  of  all  living  forms  of  earth, 
or  air,  or  ocean,  have  been  committed  to> 
its  keeping.  And  just  as  the  earth  now 
borne  to  the  Atlantic  from  the  rivers  of 
Europe  and  America,  is  beginning  to  bury* 
the  huge  timbers  of  the  lost  steamer  Pre- 
sident and  the  skeletons  of  her  crew, — so 
does  the  deepest  and  oldest  layer  hidden 
below  contain  the  remains  of  those  races  • 
which  populated  land  and  sea,  when  that 
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first  and  lowest  foot  of  the  series  was 
deposited. 

There  is  the  Great  Cemetery.  Layer 
above  layer  are  spread  its  graves,  over 
millions  of  square  miles.  Tier  above  tier 
lie  its  tenants  in  one  great  series,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  place,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  in  date.  There 
are  buried  in  darkness  the  records  of  all 
past  time.  The  once  soft  ooze  and  silt 
which  enveloped  them,  has  been  setting 
and  hardening  through  unknown  ages, 
until  its  contents  are  now  hermetically 
scaled  up,  as  closely  and  imperishably  as 
the  heart  of  Bruce  was  bouna  in  its  invest- 
ing mass  of  hardened  bitumen. 

These  relics  lie  beyond  our  grasp.  No 
sounding  lead  or  dredge  can  reach  below 
the  newest  and  softest  layer  of  their  burial 
clay.  They  are  inaccessible,  and  while 
the  imagination  is  excited  at  the  thought 
of  their  existence,  the  mind  admits  the 
hopelessness  of  solving  the  mystery  which 
\  surrounds  them. 

Yet  is  there  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
some  glimpses  of  these  secrets  ?  In  some 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  volcanic  fires 
bum  fiercest,  where  their  forces  have  de- 
pressed the  land  beneath  the  sea,  and 
lifted  up  the  ocean-bed  to  become  dry 
land, — perhaps  on  the  coast  of  Chili  or 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, — ^may 
not  the  elevation  of  some  old  sea-bottom, 
and  its  breaking  up  by  clefts  and  fissures, 
have  exposed  some  part  of  this  vast  necro- 
polis? Is  it  not  practicable  to  find  some 
sudi  locality,  where  we  may  trace  back 
the  downward  series,  and  distinguish  the 
remains  of  later  centuries  from  the  deeper 
buried  relics  of  more  distant  aees?  Aiid, 
— as  the  antiquary  digging  in  the  mounds 
near  the  Ohio  or  the  Dnieper,  or  in  the 
long-accumlatiug  sands  which  overspread 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  recognizes  in  the 
fitshion  and  workmansnip  of  the  articles 
which  he  finds,  evidence  of  the  character 
of  vanished  nations  and  the  civilization  of 
ante-historic  periods. — ^may  we  not,  from 
the  relics  of  these  old  ocean-sands,  learn 
whether  the  living  things  of  the  early 
ages  were  like  those  of  our  own  day ;  or 
whether  a  variety  of  plan  and  different 
forms  of  animated  existence  have  main- 
tained a  perpetual  change,  and  the  present 
tebants  of  earth  are  but  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  one  long  and  varying  series  ? 

This  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reasonable 
speculation.  That  such  remains  exist, 
seems  almost  certain.  That,  though  inac- 
cessible in  their  original  position,  the^  may 
by  natural  causes  be  brought  withm  our 
view,  is  not  improbable. 

And,  to  drop  at  once  the  theoretical 


course  of  thought  which  we  have  been 
pursuing,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  state- 
ment of  proved  facts, — they  are  within 
our  reach.  Not  only  in  remote  and  iso- 
lated localities,  but  almost  every  where, 
the  successive  tiers  of  this  Great  Ceme- 
tery, with  the  remains  of  its  iimumerable 
deaid,  have  been  uplifted  to  light  and  air. 
Every  hill  built  up  of  layers  of  stone  is  a 
portion  of  this  universal  monument,  a  re- 
maining mass  of  vast  uplifted  tracts  of 
old  sea-deposits ;  which,  originally  formed 
from  the  waste  of  earlier  continents,  have 
since  their  upheaval  been  in  turn  worn 
into  ravines  and  valleys ;  and  from  which 
our  rivers  are  daily  returning  their  sub- 
stance to  the  sea  whence  thev  arose,  there 
to  entomb  anew  the  forms  of  later  ages. 

In  spite  of  an  hundred  scientific  books, 
and  of  the  boasted  diffusi(m  of  practical 
knowledge,  this  simple  assertion  will  be 
read  by  many  with  entire  incredulity.  A 
score  of  difficulties  and  objections  will 
suggest  themselves,  to  all  of  which  one 
answer  is  sufficient,  "Go  and  see."  The 
evidence  is  open  to  all,  in  the  gorge  of  the 
cascades  of  Trenton, — along  the  slaty 
banks  of  Lake  Erie, — in  the  ledges  of  the 
Genesee, — in  almost  every  quarry  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Kock^  Mountains. 

There  are  to  be  exammcd  the  actual 
relics  hoarded  up  by  the  primeval  ocean. 
There,  from  its  hardened  slime  and  sand^ 
may  be  collected  in  abundance  the  scat- 
tered frames  and  imprints  of  its  tenants. 
Each  stony  cast  was  a  living  thing  when 
that  rock  was  a  loose,  soft  mass  under 
the  water,  thousands  of  feet  below  its 
present  place. 

There  in  abundance  are  sheUs,  some 
entire  and  closed  as  when  living,  others 
open  and  flattened  out,  others  still  with 
their  valves  separated  and  mixed  confus- 
edly together. 

There  the  large  and  beautiful  nautilus 
lies  clenched  in  the  hardened  ooze  in 
which  it  sank,  which  at  the  application  of 
the  chisel  parts  off*  and  reveals  the  grace- 
ful outlin^  the  striated  surface,  and  its 
curiously  cnambered  interior.  Within  its 
cavity  perhaps  lie  some  tiny  contempora- 
ries, forced  in  with  the  mud  which  filled 
its  apartment  when  first  vacated  by  the 
death  and  decay  of  its  builder  tenant 

There  are  spread  out  the  jointed  columns 
and  graceful  tufted  heads  of  the  eucrimtes, 
— those  singular  links  between  animated 
beings  and  lower  organic  forms,  so  abun- 
dant and  varied  during  early  periods,  so 
few  and  rare  in  our  modem  seas.  There 
are  the  vague  and  half  defined  impressions 
of  the  seaweeds  of  that  ancient  ocean. 
There  are  its  corals,  perfect  in  every 
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brftDch  and  pore, — some,  which  were  of 
parmsitic  character,  still  attached  to  the 
shell  on  which  they  began  to  grow.  There 
are  the  diseeyered  joints  and  plates,  some- 
times the  entire  forms,  of  its  crustaceans, 
their  many-facetted  eyes  yet  distinct  as 
when  they  first  admitted  the  light  There 
are  the  oldest  of  all  starfishes,  with  their 
symmetrical  form  and  complicated  struc- 
ture perfectly  preserved.  And  there,  on 
the  sandy  slab  which  was  once  the  mar- 
gin of  a  shoal  or  beach, — and  yet  retains 
the  ripple-marks  of  the  waves, — are  plain- 
ly visible  the  trails  of  shellfish,  which 
crawled  upon  it,  when  it  was  as  soft  and 
yielding  as  it  now  is  hard  and  unchange- 
able. We  have  said  that  it  is  a  seeming 
paradox  that  the  wasting  and  restless  sea 
should  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
forms  of  the  beginning  eveu  to  the  end ; — 
it  is  also  the  strangest  of  truths,  that  the 
print  on  the  tidewashed  sands,  the  very 
proverbial  type  and  symbol  of  evanes- 
cence, should  thus  become  an  imperishable 
irecord. 

All  these  relics  which  occur  within  the 
limits  of  New- York,  collected  with  the 
utmost  patience,  studied  with  the  minutest 
care,  scrupulously  compared  with  both 
living  and  fossil  analogues  from  all  ex- 
plore r^lionsL  grouped  together  in  their 
natural  association,  accurately  described 
and  figured,  form  the  subject  and  contents 
of  the  work  referred  to  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Belonging  to  some  of  the 
earliest  deposits  of  the  Great  Cemetery, 
they  are  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive character,  and  form,  so  fiu*  as 
yet  finished,  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
their  kind  yet  made  in  any  country.  The 
form  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the 
state  of  New- York  displays  the  order  and 
succession  of  the  layers  which  underlie  it 
with  remarkable  clearness,  while  the  relics 
imbedded  in  them  are  abundant  and  well 
preserved.  So  fortunate  an  opportunity 
for  research  occurring  within  this  State^ 
has  been  prosecuted  with  a  liberality  of 
patronage  honorable  to  an  enlightened 
commonwealth,  and  with  an  ability  honor- 
able to  the  earnest  students  of  nature  to 
whom  the  task  has  been  committed ;  and 
the  result  is  a  contribution  of  the  first 
value  to  the  great  cause  of  "the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men. 
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These  handsome  volumes  are  in  fact  a 
collection  of  authentic  monumental  in- 
scriptions; not  indeed  a  history,  but  a 
magazine  of  historical  facts.  And  as  the 
itplendid  works  depicting  the  remains  of 
Roman  art  disinterred  from  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius,  furnish  the  historian  with  a 


multitude  of  facts  from  which  to  restore 
the  age  of  the  Caesars — so  the  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  this  and  similar  works 
will  supply  materials  from  which  the  in- 
finitely older  story  of  the  earth's  progress 
will  one  day  be  compiled. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  brief  article 
to  speak  of  the  details  of  these  volumes. 
The  most  cursory  reader  will  be  impressed 
with  the  evidence  of  care  and  accuracy 
presented  in  the  minute  descriptions  of 
some  seven  hundred  different  species  of 
fossils  which  they  comprise,  and  the  con- 
stant reference  to  European  works  in 
which  information  illustrative  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  obtained.  The  engravings, 
(over  two  himdred  plates,  comprising  on 
an  average  six  or  eight  figures  each), 
not  only  present  striking  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, but  show  every  detail  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  very  texture  of  the  speci- 
men, so  that  the  plate  will  sometimes  bear 
magnifying  almost  like  the  original.  A 
little  examination  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  corals  and  crinoids  of  the  Niagara 
rocks,  and  of  the  trilobites  of  these  and 
of  the  Trenton  limestone,  will  show  how 
high  a  degree  of  artistic  excellence  has 
been  attained. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  work  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  general  and  catho- 
lic cause  of  science.  It  is  worth  a  few 
minutes*  reflection,  to  note  from  how 
many  quarters  contributions  of  the  same 
character,  drawn  ttom  widelv-separated 
portions  of  the  same  vast  field,  are  behig 
added  to  the  common  stock  of  know- 
ledge. 

Among  the  old  deposits  known  to  be  of 
similar  antiquity  with  those  of  New- York 
(the  unbroken  continuity  of  which  to  the 
Mississippi  has  been  traced  by  Hall,  Owen, 
Whitney,  and  others),  are,  first,  those  so 
earlv  explored  in  the  southwest  of  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Roderick  Murcbison,  and  after- 
wards in  the  same  re^on  and  in  Ireland 
by  the  British  Geological  Survey.  In  the 
north  of  Russia,  Murchison  and  Dever- 
neuil  have  found  strata  with  similar  re- 
mains extending  for  hundreds  of  leagues. 
The  existence  of  extensions  of  the  same 
deposits  has  long  been  known  in  Scandi- 
•navia  and  near  the  Rhine.  Barrande  now 
sends  the  most  ample  illustrations  of  a 
vast  series  of  the  same  age  in  Bohemia ; 
and  even  from  the  Cape  of  €Ux>d  Hope, 
and  the  stony  layers  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, are  brought  relics  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  of  the  slates  of  Cen- 
tral New- York.  The  separate  investiga- 
tions of  all  these  scattered  observers  are 
gradually  consolidating  into  a  general  sys- 
tem, which  not  only  restores  the  living 
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forms  of  the  earliest  period,  bot  displajs 
their  preTalenoe  over  naif  the  globe. 

Amone  the  higher  and  more  recent  lay- 
era  of  the  same  great  magazine  of  the 
past,  similar  explorations  lead  to  a  like 
result.  The  beautiful  vegetable  remains 
of  the  coal  rocks,  in  wh£h  every  leaf  is 
perfect  in  all  its  nervures  and  Aurows,  (for 
the  leaf  proves  to  be  no  more  a  consistent 
emblem  of  evanescence  than  the  footprint 
in  the  sand !)  are  traced  in  our  own  land, 
in  Or^on.  in  the  now  ice-bound  ledges  of 
Melville  Island,  in  Europe,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  Ohina. 

The  later  generic  forms  of  the  Jurassic 
period  were  not  less  cosmopolites  in  their 
day,  for  they  are  identified  in  the  Alps, 
the  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas. 

And  in  a  still  newer  department  of  the 
vast  series,  our  ezplorere  are  now  annu- 
ally bringing  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
numbere  of  skulls  and  hones,  which,  com- 
pared with  those  collected  by  Cuvier  in 
the  quarries  of  Paris,  prove  that  at  the 


same  period  the  ^  mighty  rhinoceros  wal- 
lowed at  will "  among  a  herd  of  nameless 
associates,  at  the  remote  points  where  now 
are  the  ravines  of  Nebraska,  and  the  fertile 
meadows  on  the  Seine. 

Fiily  yeare  since,  but  a  glimmer  of  lieht 
hung  around  a  few  celebrated  localities, 
where  the  relics  of  extinct  races  were  too 
conspicuous  to  be  overlooked  —  barely 
enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  faintly 
suggest  the  possibility  of  furUier  dis- 
covery. We  now  see  the  darkness  of  the 
past  dissolving,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
lone-vanished  world  with  its  tenants  gra- 
dually and  dimly  appearing.  Every 
jrear  return  the  ardent  explorers,  report- 
mg  further  progress  than  before,  bringing 
more  remains  discovered,  more  lost  forms 
restored,  more  truths  established.  And 
every  ensuing  year  will  show  a  still  fur- 
ther advance,  and  a  fuller  and  clearer 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  hidden  for  my- 
riads of  ages,  in  the  fiuthful  repositories  of 
the  Great  Cemetry. 
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THE  ordmary  incidents  of  Gamp  Crockett 
— guard  duty,  drills,  and  parades — 
were  so  much  alike,  one  aay  with  another, 
that  we  were  indebted  to  the  town  for 
whatever  of  novelty  or  excitement  re- 
lieved our  sojourn  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio.  Of  excitement  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  lack,  whether  due  to  rumor  or 
reality ;  and  fact  and  fiction  generally 
ried  with  each  other  in  giving  zest  to  the 
entertainment. 

Before  General  Wool's  arrival,  an  ex- 
pedition had  been  planned,  to  effect  the 
conouest  of  Mexico,  with  about  nine  hun- 
dred men.  Things  having  somewhat 
changed  since  the  time  of  Cortez,  the 
leader  had  returned  without  the  anticipated 
spoils.  Three  companies  of  the  command, 
however,  bad  remained  near  the  Presidio 
de  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, an  officer  arrived  from  that  point, 
witn  the  intelligence  that  the  detachment 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw.  Two 
or  three  hundred  armed  Mexicans  very 


unexpectedly  made  their  appearance,  drove 
the  Texans  across  the  river,  and  captured 
the  supplies  which  had  been  accumulated 
on  the  southern  bank.  According  to  re- 
port, the  afiair  was  thokclosest  approxima- 
tion to  a  victory  that  the  Mexicans  made 
during  the  war,  the  Texans  baring  retired 
in  such  hot  haste,  that,  although  the  enemy 
had  no  means  of  crossing  l£e  river,  and 
though  their  firing  had  been  fatal  to  one 
poor  mule,  every  thing  was  destroyed  or 
left  behind  that  mi^ht  b^  possibility  en- 
cumber the  fugitives  m  their  nieht.  ^rses 
were  saddled  at  the  report  of  the  first  gun, 
and  the  redoubtables  ready  to  start  at  the 
earliest  glimpse  of  a  sombrero. 

The  result  of  the  court-martial  was 
what  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  American  mind  can  adapt 
itself  to  any  contingency,  was  haraily 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Here 
was  a  purely  military  tribunal,  constituted 
of  men  taken  at  random  from  the  various 
pursuits  of  life — formers,  laborers,  physi- 
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ciaos,  merchants,  and  lawyers,  but  no 
practical  military  men — and  called  upon 
to  decide  intricate  questions  of  fact  and 
law,  according  to  a  code  with  which  hardly 
one  could  have  had  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance; yet  the  proceedings  were  marked 
by  dignity,  decorum,  and  impartiality. 
Technical  distinctions,  legal  evasions,  or 
judicial  minimums,  may  possibl}'  some- 
times have  taken  the  place  of  what  in 
ordinary  i?iilitary  courts  is  regulated  by 
the  usage  of  service,  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  sound,  practical  common 
sense  of  the  members,  reached  a  correct 
conclusion.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
among  the  learned  Thebans,  thus  assem- 
bled, one  of  whom  is  not  less  celebrated 
in  the  literary  than  in  the  legal  world,  and 
whose  shrewdness  and  acumen  were  con- 
spicuous during  the  trial, — the  judge  advo- 
cate— unread  in  the  pages  of  Coke,  Ghitt^, 
or  Blackstone — may  have  felt  himself  m 
what  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
calls,  an  '^  anomalous  position.'' 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  were  dreamed  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Horatio,  and  a  rare  thing  some- 
times turns  up  even  now,  foreign  to  the 
philosophy  of  Horatio's  successors.  What 
would  the  fair  Ophelia  have  thought  of 
straps  to  her  pantalettes  ?  Yet  this  fanci- 
ful idea  found  illustration  in  the  streets  of 
San  Antonio,  i^iuong  other  pleasing  varie- 
ties in  costume.  The  arrangement  may 
have  reference  to  exercise  on  horsebaciL 
the  damsels  riding  after  the  manner  of 
some  oriental  ladies,  not  sidewise,  but 
otherwise ;  or  possibly  in  this  warm  region 
of  rarified  atmosphere,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  material,  may  give  it  a  tendency  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  hence,  &c 

This  mongrel  population,  realizes  any 
ideal  embodunent  of  laziness  and  vajp- 
bondism,  of  which  the  elements  of  loarer- 
ism  may  be  considered  capable.  The  huts 
in  which  the  people  vegetate,  appear  to  be 
the  first  trmts  of  the  rudest  avilization, 
and  it  is  not  known,  even  by  old  residents 
from  the  United  States,  how.  or  why  the 
natives  subsist  They  neither  sow  nor 
reap ;  visible  occupatwn  they  have  none ; 
they  are  too  lazy  even  to  live  by  fishing. 
The  essence  of  their  vitality  is  probably 
(bund  in  red  pepper  or  chilL  Every  dish 
with  them  is  a  stew,  and  this  is  the  staple 
of  all  the  stews,  which  are  usually  fabri- 
cated in  quantities  to  supply  the  utmily  a 
week.  During  this  period  the  overt  efforts 
of  men  and  women  are  limited  to  roaming 
about  the    streets,  with    their  children 


sometimes  almost  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether naked,  or  puffing  their  cigarriicu 
— ^made  of  paper  and  tobacco — at  their 
own  doors.  Their  entire  lives  are  con- 
tinuous episodes  of  vioiousness  and  indo- 
lence. A  fearful  number  of  the  females 
are  given  over  to  hopeless  prostitution; 
there  are  no  well  defined  distinctions  of 
class,  and  vice  and  virtue  are  indiscri- 
minately thrust  into  the  same  wretched 
kennel. 

Fandangoes  were  a  frequent  source  of 
trouble,  in  consequence  of  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  our  troops,  and  on  one  occasion, 
a  very  serious  disturbance  had  its  origin  at 
one  of  these  fashionable  assemblies.  So 
much  of  martial  law  had  been  introduced 
into  that  obsolete  mass  of  mud,  masonry, 
and  mankind,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
nightly  patrol  for  the  preservation  of  oiv 
der,  there  being  no  civil  police ;  and  hearing 
an  unusual  demonstration  at  the  nightly 
gathering,  a  sergeant  and  file  of  men  re- 
paired to  the  spot.  A  gentleman  just  dis- 
charged from  a  Texas  company,  beautifully 
excited  by  whiskey,  wiUi  all  his  latent 
chivalry  roused  to  fever  heat,  was  found 
making  night  hideous  with  a  party  of  his 
drunken  associates.  The  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  after  repeated  admonitions  to  him  to 
be  silent,  without  effect,  proposed  arresting 
him  and  transferring  hun  to  the  guard- 
house. But  the  gallant  son  of  the  south, 
"  ardent  as  a  souSiem  sun  "  and  stiff  po- 
tations "could  make  him^"  declined  ac- 
ceding to  so  fair  a  proposition,  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should 
attempt  to  execute  it  He  was  taken  at 
his  word,  and  the  sergeant  being  the  "  first 
man,"  received  a  pistol  ball  in  his  knee. 
The  bone  was  much  shattered,  and  though 
amputation  did  not  follow,  the  man  was 
made  a  cripple  for  life.*  The  chivalric 
brawler,  as  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated 
the  act,  b^an  b^ging  most  piteouslpr  for 
his  life,  fearine  that  he  mi^ht  be  sacrificed 
at  once  to  me  just  indignation  of  the 
Illinois  volunteers.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever^ extend  to  him  this  sort  of  sunmoar^ 
justice,  but  kept  him  in  custody,  untd 
General  Wool  chrected  his  delivery  to  the 
sheriff.  Proper  deference  to  tne  civil 
authority,  doubtless  indicated  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  case,  though  the  immediate 
consequence  thereof  was  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate. Much  of  the  civil  power  of  Texas 
was  at  that  time  in  the  transition  state 
from  L3mch  to  Littleton,  and  this  was  too 
large  a  demand  upon  its  authority.  After 
three  weary  days  of  ermined  industry,  of 


*  Throng  the  patrlotle  exertions  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Blieell,  of  nUnola,  It  Is  bettered  that  a  peMion  to 
ttali  wortbf  man  waa  gnmtcd  at  the  last  aeaakm  of  OongKHi 
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legal  labor  and  judicial  incubation,  the 
blind  representatives  of  a  legal  fiction,  re- 
cognized by  courtesy  as  a  court,  arrived 
at  the  sage  conclusion  that  the  man  ought 
to  be  "  fi)und  over."  The  recognizance 
was  supposed  to  be  imaginary,  and  thus 
the  "  bright  particular  star"  of  this  south- 
em  constellation,  was  again  permitted  to 
shed  forth  his  lambent  rays  with  undi- 
minished effulgence  over  the  society  of 
which  he  was  so  eminently  the  ornament. 

Our  experience  of  the  health  of  San 
Antonio  and  its  vicinity,  was  very  much 
at  variance  with  the  reports  we  had  re- 
ceived of  its  salubrity,  before  our  arrival. 
Burials  occurred  in  camp  almost  daily. 
Of  one  company,  numbering  about  eighty, 
upwards  of  forty  were,  at  one  time,  on  the 
sick  report.  Regulars  and  volunteers, 
officers  and  men,  suffered  alike.  Many 
were  compelled  to  resign  or  to  get  their 
discharge  on  account  of  sickness^  Not- 
withstanding the  thousand  and  one  reports 
industriously  circulated  by  Texans  and 
Texan  editors,  about  the  health  of  this 
place,  as  surpassing  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and 
notwithstanding  certain  facetious  gentle- 
men have  laid  a  very  heavy  tax  upon* 
their  humor  and  their  brains,  to  prove 
that  a  residence  there  is  almost  equivalent 
to  taking  a  bond  of  fate,  and  that  the 
spring  of  Ponce  de  Leon  is  no  longer  a 
fable  since  the  elixir  vike  is  found  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Antonio ;  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  the  army  assembled  there  of 
less  than  three  thousand  men,  the  average 
number  of  sick  was  very  near  four  hun- 
dred. Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  illness 
of  these  people  was  due  to  their  want  of 
acclimation,  or  to  the  exposures. and  irre- 
gularities of  camp  life ;  for  this  proportion 
was  probably  not  greater  than  that  among 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  town.  In- 
deed, there,  it  is  said,  coffins  were  called 
for  faster  than  the  lumber  could  be  pro- 
cured for  their  fabrication,  and  the  cracked 
bells  of  the  old  Catholic  church,  were 
almost  daily  heard  tinkling  the  morning 
and  evening  requiem  over  the  departed. 
Yet  this  was  in  the  most  salubrious  part 
of  Texas ;  that  portion  to  which  all  eyes 
are  directed  by  the  inhabitants,  whenever 
any  thing  is  msinuated  prejudicial  to  the 
country.  Health  blooms  there,  every 
stranger  is  assured,  in  perennial  freshness 
and  vigor ;  and  the  invalids  of  every  clime, 
and  victims  of  every  disease,  are  invitea 
to  resort  thither,  as  to  the  fountain  visited 
of  old  by  the  angel,  and  be  healed.  They 
come,  and  find  the  fruits  are  but  apples 
on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore. 

On  the  12th,  an  unfortunate  difficulty 


occurred  between  two  of  our  Illinois  phy- 
sicians ;  one  a  surgeon  regularly  appointed 
by  the  president,  the  other  an  acting  sur^ 
geon  temporarily  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  to  accompany  the 
regiments  until  superseded  in  the  rc^Iar 
way.  The  latter  had  iust  been  relieved 
from  duty,  and  deeming  himself  wronged  in 
some  manner  by  his  successor,  he  a.<uiault- 
'  ed  him,  according  to  report,  with  his  cane. 
"  Satisfaction  "  must  of  course  be  had,  "  in 
the  mode  usually  adopted  by  gentlemen," 
and  to  establish  an  approximate  equality 
between  the  two,  the  one  being  a  large 
and  the  other  a  small  man,  an  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  ordeal  of  gunpowder. 
The  challenge  passed  on  Saturday;  the 
parties  met  the  following  Monday.  The 
secret  was  tolerably  well  kept ;  but  mur- 
der will  out. 

In  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  live  oaks, 
about  a  mile  from  Gamp  Crockett,  and  hi 
the  vicinity  of  the  river,  was  the  spot 
selected  for  the  trial.  There  wtts  but  a 
brief  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the 
antagonist  parties  on  the  ground,  which 
was  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock.  The 
stars  were  yet  visible,  and  twinkled  merri- 
ly in  the  heavens.  The  waning  moon 
gave  a  fitful  light  as  she  emerged  from 
the  flying  clouds,  by  which  she  was  at 
intervals  obscurea.  In  the  indistinctness 
of  the  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
the  figures  moving  among  the  trees  ap- 
peared like  phantoms.  Yet  the  snapping 
of  a  broken  limb,  the  rustling  of  the  dry 
leaves,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the 
clatter  of  his  equipage,  and  the  low  hum 
of  human  voices,  in  earnest  and  deliberate 
converse,  ^ve  evidence  of  flesh  and  blood 
realities.  Ferhaps  it  was  fancy,  but  men's 
motions  seemed  cautious  and  subdued, 
even  to  stealthiness,  as  if  conscious  of 
being  engaged  in  unholy  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  unholy  purposes.  Each 
one  of  the  parties,  nevertheless,  was  calm, 
collected,  and  determined,  and  appeared 
satisfied  that  his  position  was  the  true 
one ;  that  it  was  the  only  alternative  per- 
mitted him.  Wo  know  that  this  view 
has  been  taken  by  many,  otherwise  gifted 
with  clear  perceptions  of  the  righ^  and 
fearless  in  its  defence,  but  who  have  sacri- 
ficed the  noblest  part  of  their  integrity  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  fidae  and  unnatund  state 
of  society,  which  takes  to  its  bosom  the 
wrongdoer,  and  visits  but  too  often  the 
injured  party  with  undying  scorn,  unless 
he  dares  to  violate  the  command  of  his 
Maker,  and  seek  to  unbrue  his  hands  in 
another's  blood.  There  is  no  thought  of 
the  great  tribunal  for  the  final  adjudica- 
tion ;  of  the  vast  and  awful  responsibility 
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ioeurred  in  the  attempt  to  divorce  that 
union  which  God  himself  hath  made ;  the 
onion  of  soul  and  hody. 

The  choice  of  position,  and  the  giving 
of  the  word,  were  determined  by  the  toss 
of  a  dollar :  on  such  chances  man  chooses 
to  fix  the  destiny  of  human  life!  The 
parties  were  stationed  at  a  distance  of  ten 
paces  from  each  other,  back  to  back ;  the 
fire  of  both  to  be  delivered  between  the 
words  "  Fire ! — one — two — three."  As  the 
principals  take  their  positions,  a  cloud 
suddenly  appears  in  the  east,  and  the 
rising  sun  is  veiled  befoi'e  such  a  scene. 
But  there  is  one  solitary  star  yet  blazinc 
above  the  horizon,  and  perhaps  many  of 
those  who  saw  it  at  that  moment  were 
reminded  of  the  lines  here  so  sadly,  but 
truthfully,  illustrated : 

*B«tweea  tvo  worldA  life  bovere  like  a  sUr, 
Twixt  night  aad  morn  upon  tho  horizon's  verge." 

The  word  was  distinctly  and  deliberately 
given:  the  challenger  fired  immediately, 
and  without  effect ;  his  antagonist  appear- 
ed startled  for  an  instant  by  the  shot,  re- 
covered himself  in  time,  and  discharged  his 
pistol  as  the  word  '^  three  "  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  second.  A  moment  later,  and 
il  is  said  the  fire  would  have  placed  him 
beyond  even  the  pall  and  panoply  of  the 
^*code  of  honor."  His  opponent  stood 
erect  for  an  instant,  his  face  assumed  a 
pallid  hue.  and  an  expression  of  extreme 
agony;  he  took  one  step  forward,  and 
sunk  to  the  ground.  His  friends  rushed 
to  him,  and  bore  him  away.  It  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  right  side 
hist  above  the  hip,  and  passed  out  in 
ntmt :  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  any 
reflections,  common-place  as  they  must 
be,  over  the  scene  of  which  I  have  given 
but  a  brief  and  imperfect  description.  The 
fiicts  in  themselves  suggest  more  thought 
than  can  be  written.  Like  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  the  hundred,  of  resorts  to  this 
Draconian  code,  the  verdict  is  against  the 
injured  or  challenging  party.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  have  seen  an  individual  sub- 
jected to  a  most  cruel  and  mortifying 
assault,  and  in  the  efibrt  to  obtain  ^*  satis- 
faction by  the  laws  of  honor" — for  the 
laws  of  the  land  afibrd  no  compensatk>n 
for  woimded  pride  and  insulted  feelinzs, 
if  society  would  not  laugh  to  scorn  the 
innocent  victim  who  might  seek  such  re- 
dress—  he  is  severely,  if  not  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  same  hand.  He  is  thus 
compelled  by  the  tribunal  to  which  he  has 
resorted,  to  wash  out  the  ii\jur\r  which  he 
has  received  with  his  own  blood,  while 
the  tnmsgresGor  not  only  leaves  the  field 


unscathed,  but  perhaps  revels  in  the  eclat 
of  being  a  ^'capital  shot."  Such  is  the 
restitution  which  this  last  relic  of  barba- 
rism and  chivalry  yields  to  wanton  insult 
and  personal  outrage.  And  thus  right 
and  justice  become  shuttlecocks,  to  be 
bandied  about  by  the  criminality  of  so- 
ciety, and  thus  is  human  life  sported  with 
by  the  hypocrisy,  the  weakness,  and  the 
charlatanry  of  enlightened  civilization,  not 
subject  to  the  teachings  and  restraints  of 
Christianity. 

Duties  of  all  sorts  were  multiplied  as 
the  time  of  departure  drew  near,  and  in- 
creased activity  prevailed  throughout  all 
the  departments.  General  Wool's  long 
experience  as  inspector-general  of  the 
army,  seems  to  have  given  him  a  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  service,  scarcely  to 
be  acquired  in  any  other  capacity;  and 
this  knowledge  was  in  daily  recjuisition  in 
the  organization  and  preparation  of  his 
troops  for  the  campaign.  With  a  view 
to  a  proper  determination  of  the  extent  of 
his  resources,  he  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished a  complete  surveillance  over  iis&ry 
corps  and  department  of  his  command, 
requiring  the  most  minute  details  to  be 
given  him  of  the  daily  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  affairs  in  the  various  supply 
branches  of  the  service,  and  which,  from 
the  grumbling  that  was  not  always  whis- 
pered, many  staff  gentlemen  did  not  seem 
to  digest  with  peculiar  delectation. 

The  genius  of  a  commander  may  be 
displayed  not  only  in  his  capacity  to  grasp 
at  once  the  complicated  materials,  and 
comprehend  the  varied  machinery  of  an 
army,  but  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
traces  out  the  details,  aod  discovers  the 
lesser  wants,  which  are  lost  sight  of  by 
the  incompetent  officer.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  the  most  insignificant 
matters  of  execution  require  his  personal 
attention,  or  that  such  attention  is  given 
them,  if  the  proper  industry  and  capacity 
exist  in  other  quarters.  General  ideas 
and  directions  in  relation  to  these  matters, 
ought  it  is  supposed,  properly  to  come 
from  head  Quarters ;  but  tiie  chief  of  an 
army  should  not  be  harassed  with  the 
issue  of  a  ration  of  beans,  or  of  a  cartridge, 
the  purchase  of  a  few  bushels  of  com,  or 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  feet  of  plank: 
these  matters  might  be  intrusted  to  quali- 
fied officers  of  the  proper  departments. 
The  necessity  that  has  apparently  com- 
pelled General  Wool  to  take  these  afiairs 
to  a  certain  extent,  into  his  own  hands,  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  ave  those  who  are 
not  indisposed  to  complain,  under  a  small 
pretext,  of  improper  interference  with 
their  own  duties.    Some  who  appear  to 
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think  that  a  general  has  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  lead  his  troops  against  the  enemy, 
may  be  surprised  at  the  unexpected  quali- 
ties which  are  found  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  chief  of  an  army.  It  is  true 
that  his  mere  attention  to  the  minutitB — 
however  necessary — ^may  not  have  con- 
vinced the  grumblers  of  his  fitness  for  a 
commander,  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
he  happened  to  have  "men  about  him 
that  are  fat,"*  like  Julius  Csesar,  demon- 
strated that  he  must  therefore  be  as  bald 
as  that  illustrious  hero,  or  that  he  must 
be  slaughtered  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  great  blunder  —  originating  at 
Washington  and  growing  out  of  an  insane 
desire  to  concentrate  troops  in  advance 
as  rapidly  as  possible — in  ordering  us  to 
San  Antonio,  before  a  proper  accumula- 
tion of  supplies,  was  with  much  difficulty 
finally  overcome,  even  by  the  energy  of 
Qeneral  Wool.  The  governmental  folly 
of  marching  more  than  two  regiments 
from  Labaca,  a  month  before  theur  services 
were  required,  was  not  only  ruinously 
expensive,  but  materially  retarded  the 
operations  of  the  campaign.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  for  a  time  rations  were 
consumed  as  fast  as  they  arrived ;  whereas 
if  we  had  remained  at  Camp  Irwin,  where 
we  might  have  been  equally  well  instruct- 
ed, the  wagons  employed  in  hauling  pro- 
visions for  our  daily  consumption,  could 
have  been  engaged  in  adding  that  quantity 
— probably  not  less  than  fort^  thousand 
rations — to  the  supplies  destmed  to  ac- 
company the  army. 

Preparatory  to  a  speedy  advance,  a 
general  review  of  all  the  troops  was  01^ 
dered  to  come  off  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of 
September.  The  commanding  general, 
in  costume  and  bearing  worthy  of  his 
position,  with  a  portion  of  his  stafi^  ap- 
peared in  full  uniform;  the  remaining 
portion  might  have  been  taken  for  harle- 

Suins,  such  was  the  ridiculous  variety  of 
tieir  uniformity.  One  thing  or  the  other 
ought  to  prevail.  If  the  fiul  dress  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  field  and  worn  by  all, 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  the  popular 
opinion  that  an  army  is  intended  for  war 
rather  than  for  peace,  and  a  style  of  dress 
adapted  only  to  the  latter  vocatiixn,  ousht 
to  be  banished  from  the  service.  Whether 
caps  or  chapeau%  dress  coats  or  frocks, 
pompons  or  plum^  are  worn,  all  should 
(are  alike  in  the  finery.  It  is  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
good  taste,  if  not  with  military  pro- 
priety,  to   make  a   display  of  uniform 


simplicity,  rather  than  of  mongrel  mag- 
nificence. 

With  the  thermometer  stretching  to 
ninety- six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  ev- 
ery sunbeam  plunging  torrents  of  caloric 
upon  the  earth,  the  motley  cavalcade  left 
town  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  Half  way  to 
the  camp,  an  ugly  cloud  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  before  the  party  came  in  sight 
of  the  tents,  every  member  of  it  was 
thoroughly  drenched.  Polished  steel  sa- 
bres were  for  the  time  lustreless,  and  epau- 
lettes wept  in  sorrow  over  the  des^o- 
tion  of  their  brightness ;  plumes,  which 
a  few  momente  before  rose  with  conscious 
gracefulness  above  the  arched  necks  of 
gallant  steeds,  now  drooped  mournfully 
towards  the  earth,  and  white  pantaloons 
were  starchless,  which,  when  donned,  had 
the  form  and  pressure  of  a  Corinthian 
column.  The  sun,  however,  soon  dispelled 
these  watery  appliances — though  without 
restoring  the  stardi — and  before  the  grand 
exhibition  commenced,  the  moisture  had 
almost  entirely  evaporated  from  the  reek- 
ing limbs  of  horse  and  rider,  and  the  party 
entered  upon  the  field  almost  as  brilliant 
— if  not  quite  as  beautiful — as  a  rainbow 
from  the  shower. 

The  display,  considering  the  character 
of  the  troops — the  volunteers  constituting 
much  the  lai^r  portion, — and  from  neces- 
sity but  imperfectly  drilled — was  respect- 
able and  imposing.  Having  passed  from 
the  right  down  the  front  of  the  line,  and 
back  by  the  rear,  the  general  took  his 
position  opposite  the  centre.  The  line 
then  wheeled  into  column,  preparatory  to 
passing  in  review.  The  battery  of  artillery 
was  in  advance ;  their  bronze  pieces  and 
glittering  sabres  flashing  back  the  rays 
of  the  sun  as  proudly  as  they  were  re- 
ceived ;  while  the  martial  bearing  of  the 
men,  and  their  precise  and  accurate  evolu- 
tions, vindicated  their  right  to  the  post  of 
honor.  Then  came  the  two  squadrons,  one 
from  each  regiment  of  dragoons.  Armed 
with  pistol,  carbine,  and  sabre,  whose 
bright  blades  and  barrels  gleamed  in  the 
sunbeams,  each  man  seemed  a  host  and 
looked  the  hero.  After  these  followed  the 
infantry  with  measured  tread  and  stately 
bearing :  each  company  moving  as  if  by 
machinery,  controUed  by  an  invisible 
power.  To  those  familiar  with  armv  opera- 
tions, this  may  have  seemed  a  small  i^air, 
but  the  effect  during  the  march  of  the 
column  far  surpassed  in  beauty  the 
military  displays  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed at  home.    In  the  background  rose 


*  The  Kider  muf  perbi^M  be  reminded  of  the  isHMotor-general,  the  ehlef  qoartoMnaster,  tiie  alde-dft* 
camik  JbBL.  Aei 
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a  rmnge  of  hills,  carpeted  with  verdure, 
and  relieyed  by  groups  of  trees,  pictu* 
resquely  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Prairies  stretched  away  to  the  right,  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  swelling  into  hil- 
locks or  sinkbg  into  valleys,'  in  a  series 
of  lively  and  romantic  undulations.  In 
finont  the  silver  waters  of  the  San  Anto- 
nio flowed  in  quiet  beauty,  through  banks 
gorgeously  decked  with  the  varied  foliage 
of  autumn.  Upon  a  plain  thus  bound^ 
the  column  moved  to  the  stately  notes  of 
martial  music,  with  waving  plumes  and 
floattDg  banners ;  rattling  sabres  and  glit- 
tering bayonets;  the  ^'war  horse  whose 
neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  champine 
at  bis  bit,  and  the  "  ear-piercing  fife  and 
^irit-stirrin^  drum,"  all  contributed  to 
it  the  perfection  of  the  spectacle,  and  made 
one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
lookers  on — ^nor  by  those  probably  who 
were  so  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  prelimi- 


But  there  is  ever  but  one  step  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  and  our 
review  was  but  another  illustration  of  the 
iact.  There  is  no  way  of  controlling  the 
coriosity  of  a  recruit  \  it  runs  through  all 
the  feminine  degrees,  from  fifteen  to  fifty, 
and  such  turning,  and  twisting,  and  dodg- 
ing, and  squinting,  to  see  a]u  that  was 
going  on,  while  the  general  was  riding 
np  and  down  the  line,  could  only  be  rival- 
led by  a  battalion  of  the  lu4>py  inmates  of 
another  Capsicum  Hall.  One  cocks  up 
the  visor  of  his  cap  here,  and  another 
throws  back  the  broad  brim  of  a  chip  hat 
there ;  a  third  performs  a  semi-revolution 
to  the  great  peril  of  his  perpendicularity  in 
one  place,  while  perhaps  a  fburth  whirls 
entirely  around  upon  bis  axis,  causing  the 
whole  company,  like  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  make  a  very  variable  angle 
with  the  regimental  equator. 

The  order  for  the  advance  to  march  on 
the  26th,  was  issued  on  the  22d:  the  body 
to  oonttst  of  the  artillery,  2d  dragoons 
(one  squadron),  three  companies  of  the 
otb  infiuitry,  one  Kentucky  company,  two 
companies  from  each  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ments, and  six  companies  of  the  Arkansas 
cavalry. 

A  sort  of  cabinet  coundl — a  conclave 
of  the  '^ten" — was  ordered  to  convene 
the  same  evening  at  head  quarters.  The 
commanding  gei^nd  appeared  determined 
to  shake  the  staff  napkin,  to  discover  if 
possible  what  gem  was  hidden  in  it.  If 
all  were  present,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  fimcy  the  character  of  the  proceedings. 
We  may  imagine  that  the  same  stale  sug- 
gestions, the  same  sage  questions,  the 
same  solemn   responses,  were  repeated 


which  had  monopolized  certain  brams  for 
weeks,  and  then  an  adjournment.  Pens 
were  probably  often  dipped  into  ink  and 
applied  to  paper,  and  the  higher  orders 
of  arithmetical  addition  and  subtraction  in- 
voked ; suggested  the  weight  of 

a  ration,  and that  of  a  cartridge, 

for  discussion ;  the  motive  power  of  a  mule 
afforded  an  appropriate  topic  for  the  owl- 
like eloquence  of ,  whose  dis- 
course may  be  supposed  to  have  abounded 
in  many  grave  suggestions  touching  the 
number  of  wagons  on  hand,  and  how  many 
might  probably  be  wanted ;  — per- 
haps inquired  how  many  common  tents  a 

common  wagon  will  carry,  while 

was  curious  to  know  how  many  shirts  an 
officer  should  take  into  the  field,  and  prob- 
ably quoted  the  example  of  Frederick  the 
Great :  these  themes  having  afforded 
matter  for  serious  thought  and  specula- 
tion, the  assembled  military  wisdom 
doubtless  dispersed  to  their  respective 
quarters  to  dream  of  "  fifth-chains," 
"  mule-wagons,"  "  hard-bread,"  "  gim- 
powder,"  and  glory. 

The  weather  did  not  smile  upon  our 
incipient  effort  at  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
For  weeks  we  had  had  no  rain,  and  the 
troops  that  marehed  the  26th.  were  antici- 
pating fine  roads  and  a  pleasant  promenade 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Their  hopes  suddenlv 
submerged,  as  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
we  were  visited  with  a  miniature  deluge, 
and  the  streets  for  two  days  were  mud — 
no  one  knows  positively  how  deep — but 
to  the  dep&  of  every  man's  specific  gravity. 
Wagon  masters,  teamsters,  and  mule- 
drivers,  and  every  other  camp  retainer 
busy  for  the  mareh,  wore  visages  as  long 
and  wo-begone,  as  Don  Quixote's  in  his 
greatest  tribulations.  Sw  Antonio  was 
perhaps  never  before  the  scene  of  so 
much  Ufe  and  activity,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle,  all  was  dejection  and 
disgust  The  speedy  prospect  of  "en- 
larging the  area  of  freedom,"  an  object 
so  dear  to  many  of  our  patriotic  heaits, 
was  incapable  of  relaxing  any  man's 
grim  visage  into  a  smile.  The  effect  of 
the  weather  was  too  deep,  and  so  was  the 
mud. 

The  troops  left  in  the  morning,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  order  of  the  ^id.  The 
roads  were  bad.  but  the  temperature  was 
much  improvea  by  the  rain.  The  differ- 
ent detac&monts  were  directed  to  meet  at 
the  Medio.  When  united  they  came  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Harney,  whose 
patriotic  exertions  a  few  weeks  before,  in 
attempting  "  on  his  own  hook,"  the  conr 
quest  of  (^ahuila,  were  not  crowi^  with 
complete  success.    He  is  a  dashing  officer, 
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however,  but,  acting  from  impulse,  he  may 
sometimes  err  in  his  views  of  duty.* 

The  order  of  march  was  promulgated 
in  a  ^^  memoranda,"  from -the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  in  which  the  "  pioneers  " 
were  placed  nearly  in  the  rear.  From  the 
position  to  which  they  were  thus  assigned, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  had  in  some 
way  forfeited  their  proper  functions,  as  a 
"pioneer"  is  defined  to  be  "one  who 
marches  in  advance  of  an  army,  to  hew 
down  woods,  clear  roads,  &c."  If  these 
were  mere  nominal  pioneers,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  perhaps,  whether  they 
were  in  front  or  rear ;  but  if  they  were 
intended  to  be  of  practical  utility,  the 
propriety  of  their  position  must  be  found 
in  the  apparent  slip  of  the  pen,  to  which 
they  must  be  indebted  for  it. 

Apropos  of   pioneers : and 

had  a  favorite  way  of  pronouncing  this 
word,  as  if  the  o  preceded  the  i;  and 
though  no  order  was  issued  regulating 
the  orthography,  we  of  the  "  optics  "  ex- 
pected one  making  the  word  ^^poineers^^ 
by  "  particular  request "  as  the  play  bills 
have  it. 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  escort  of  the  commanding  general 
was  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  lower  plaza. 
The  town  was  of  course  agog.  Streets, 
doors,  and  windows,  were  lined  with 
wagons,  carts  and  cattle,  loafing  Texans, 
and  sombreroed  Mexicans,  sefioras  and 
sefioritas,  muchachas  naked  and  half- 
naked,  all  staring  as  if  an  event  as  won- 
derful as  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
was  occurring.  The  result  probably 
disappointed  many,  as  the  affair  passed 
off  quietly  and  without  display.  The 
cavalcade  moved  from  town  a  few  minutes 
before  nine,  with  clanging  arms  but  with- 
out music  or  banners. 

Three  miles  from  San  Antonio,  we 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  Alazan,  now 
reduced  to  a  dry  mass  of  gravel.  Near 
the  rising  and  open  grounds  in  the  vicinity, 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  some- 
time stream,  Santa  Anna  encamped  with 
his  army,  in  1836,  prior  to  his  descent 
upon  the  town,  and  the  siege  of  the  Alamo. 
It  is  affirmed,  by  the  wav,  of  this  most 
remarkable  shuttlecock  of  fortune,  that  a 
night  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  his 
forces  at  the  heights  of  Alazan,  he  entered 
San  Antonio  in  disguise,  was  present  at, 
and,  not  being  then  troubled  with  a  wooden 


leg.  participated  in  the  gyrations  of  a 
fandango,  with  those  who  a  few  weeks 
•  later  became  the  victims  of  his  barbarity. 
These  heights  are  also  famed  as  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  which  occurred  in  1814,  be- 
tween the  troops  of  two  rival  Mexican 
factions. 

After  leaving  this  place,  the  country 
becomes  higher  and  broken,  but  except 
where  relieved  at  distant  intervals  by  the 
vegetation  which  skirts  an  occasional 
stream,  is  one  vast  prairie,  treeless,  herble^. 
lifeless, — diversified,  it  is  true,  by  hill  and 
dale,  but  suggesting  no  ideas  save  those 
of  sterility  and  desolation.  Several  fires 
were  blazing  amid  the  grass,  and  the 
flames  were  whirled  aloft  in  spiral  columns, 
as  the  wind  caught  the  fire,  creeping  snake^ 
like  over  the  eround ;  but  there  was  no^ 
thing  of  the  frightful  rapidity  which  Mr. 
Cooper  so  graphkally  describes ;  nothing 
to  produce  frantic  terror,  even  in  a 
child,  nor  an  approach  to  the  sublimity 
of  horror  which  he  has  so  vividly  and 
fearfully  portrayed.  Night  perhaps  would 
have  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene,  but  unfortunately  we  could  not 
pause — our  motto  being,  business  before 
beauty. 

The  picturesque  valley  of  Culebra. 
through  which  flows  a  small  stream  that 
falls  into  the  Medina,  lies  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  Wool  t  road,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  northwest  from  San  Antonio.  It 
was  formerly  occupied  as  an  extensive 
stock  ranchb,  attached  to  the  Mission  of 
San  Jose.  This  rancho  was  near  the 
centre  of  eleven  leagues  of  land  granted 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  the  Indians 
of  this  region,  subject  to  the  control  and 
ministrations  of  the  pious  lathers,  who 
celebrated  their  orgies  and  their  orisons 
within  the  consecrated  walls  of  that  erand 
and  gloomy  structure.  Immense  herds 
of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle,  at  that  time 
covered  the  plains,  over  which  barrenness 
flourishes  now  in  uncont^ted  dominion. 

We  forded  the  Medina  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  beautiful  littks 
stream,  rolling  over  a  bed  of  solid  lime- 
stone at  the  crossing  place,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  flowing  with  a  very  rapid  current 
Our  route  lay  through  the  village  now 
growing  up  here,  to  the  spot  chosen  for 
our  encampment,  about  a  mile  beyond. 

This  village  (Oastroville)  was  founded 
in  1844.  by  Mr.  Henry  Castro,  of  Paris. 


*  In  tbo  daring  charge  at  C«rro  Gordo— perhapa  the  most  brflllant  single  aohieTement  of  the  war — compared 
with  which  the  celebrated  cantor  at  Besaoa  sinks  into  comparative  Indgnifloanoe,  OoL  Hamoj  hat  eatabUsbed 
his  claims  to  tbo  first  rank  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  there  his 


'"  Sabre's  whirling  away, 
SlMd  f)Mt  atoDtiMBt  for  iU  flrat  delay." 

t  Bo  ciUed  because  oat  hj  Oen.  Wool  on  his  march  Into  Texas  in  1841 
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The  locatioQ,  oonsidofed  in  reference  to 
th«  romance  of  reality,  is  very  beautiful. 
It  lies  in  a  lovely  valley,  the  pellucid 
waters  of  the  Medina  tumbling  over  the 
rocks  on  one  side,  and  gracefully  undulat- 
ing plains  and  hills  stretching  in  evei^ 
direction  on  the  other.  The  settlement  is 
in  extreme  infancy,  and  one  cannot  well 
judge  how  the  experiment  will  terminate, 
but  at  present,  the  evidences  of  prosperity 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  The  buildings 
are  all  small,  of  gossamer  materials  and 
rudely  put  together,  the  timber  of  the 
country  being  hardly  largo  enough  for 
rails.  The  products  of  the  last  year  have 
consisted  mostly  of  a  few  hundred  bushels 
of  com,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
quantity  will  soon  be  materially  increased. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparently  liberal 
offers  of  the  proprietor — three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  to  every  married  man 
who  will  domiciliate  himself— the  popula- 
tion increases  but  slowly,  the  inducements 
for  agriculturists  to  settle  here  being  so 
few.  The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, and  the  means  of  getting  produce 
to  market,  worse  than  wretched. 

The  camp  was  honored  about  sunset 
by  a  visit  from  the  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Castro,  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  commanding  general.  They 
were  apparelled  m  neat  riding  costume,  and 
mounted  on  small  Mexican  ponies,  and 
accompanied  by  several  attendants.  The 
daughter  had  all  the  complimentary  exii- 
berimce  of  the  French  character,  and  with 
less  experienced  veterans,  there  might 
have  been  fears  for  their  blushes.  There 
was  no  difficulty,  however,  in  this  instance 
in  appreciating  the  fine  things  that  were 
said,  as  General  Wool  having  himself 
flourished  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  was 
quite  able  to  repay  them  in  kind. 

The  incident  just  related, sug- 
gests, presents  a  strong  invitation  to  in- 
dulge in  a  little  classical  pedantry,  by 
way  of  introducing  some  very  pretty  and 
profound  reflections  upon  the  striking  re- 
semblance of  this  visit  to  that  of  Agrippina 
to  the  Roman  legions.  But  as  we  are  in 
Texas  now  and  not  on  the  Tiber,  our 
troops  Steen's  cavalry  and  not  Csasar's 
cohorts,  the  occasion  must  pass  unim- 
proved. Neither  is  it  conceived  necessary 
to  indulge  in  a  chapter  of  lamentations 
over  the  troubles,  and  inconveniences,  and 
perplexities,  and  privations  incident  to  a 
transition  firom  the  halls  of  Paris  to  the 
huts  of  prairiedom :  this  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  choice  and  speculation,  and  those 
who  seek  notoriety  or  profits  from  such 
migrations,  must  find  their  recompense  in 
the  particular  gratification. 


The  call  of  the  ladies  was  returned  in 
the  evening  by  General  Wool  and  his 
aide-de-eamp,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  an  ao- 
complished  French  scholar,  whose  fluency, 
for  a  while,  may  have  beguiled  the  damsels 
into  the  sweet  delusion  that  they  were 
once  more  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Thus  auspiciously  closed  the  first  day  of 
our  advance,  distance  marched  twenty-  , 
seven  miles. 

The  stars  were  yet  twinkling  when  our 
camp  was  first  in  motion  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  air  was  raw  and  chilly,  and 
the  long  rank  grass  drooping  with  the 
heavy  deposits  of  dew.  I'he  river  here 
is  about  three  feet  deep,  foaming  like  a 
torrent,  ond  the  music  ot  its  waters  roll- 
ing over  the  white  pebbles  of  its  bottom, 
gives  to  the  wild  and  romantic  scene  a 
singular  fascination.  Many  of  us  made 
our  toilet  on  the  bank,  the  river  forming 
a  natural  mirror,  and  the  foliage  above 
and  around,  a  more  magnificent  boudoir 
than  art  has  ever  conceived.  The  deep 
repose  and  quiet  grandeur  with  which 
nature  was  here  imbued  gave  new  force  and 
beauty  to  Bryant's  exquisite  thought — 

**  Tho  grorcA  were  Ood*8  first  templee.** 

On  such  a  morning  as  this,  and  with  Che 
scene  before  me  as  memory  now  recalls 
it,  seated  upon  the  bended  trunk  of  an 
overhanging  ash,  there  is  a  sense  of  awe, 
of  reverence,  and  of  devotion  excited,  sur- 
passing any  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
loftiest  and  proudest  structures  of  man. 
The  place  seems  formed  for  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  I  could  not  resist  offering 
an  humble  invocation  to  the  Supremo 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  for  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  future,  and  presenting 
the  offerings  and  acknowledgments  of  a 
grateful  heart  for  the  blessings  of  the  past. 

All  would  fain  have  lingered  longer 
round  the  lovely  spot,  but  breakfast  had 
to  be  disposed  of,  when  the  tents  were 
struck  and  the  wagons  loaded,  and  we 
were  off  at  seven  o'clock.  Soon  after 
Icnving  camp  we  ascended  the  highest 
point  yet  seen  in  Texas,  the  view  from 
which  presented  a  grand  panorama  of 
hills  clothed  with  verdure,  and  valleys 
garnished  with  rich  foliage  of  varied  hues, 
almost  equal  io  a  prospect  from  the  tops 
of  the  AUeghanies.  In  descending  this 
eminence,  however,  the  poetry  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
wagon. 

After  a  three  hours'  march,  we  rested 
a  short  time  at  the  Quihi.  a  small  stream 
about  nine  miles  from  the  Medina.  It  is 
said  to  abound  in  fish,  though  our  stop 
was  not  long  enough  to  prove  the  £ict. 
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Up  to  this  point  the  country  is  rolling 
and  the  soil  rich.  On  the  north  %  range 
of  hills  has  been  visible  since  morning, 
which  in  its  progress  farther  west  takes 
the  name  of  San  Saba.  Between  the 
Quihi  and  the  Alamos,  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles,  the  roadway  is  bordered  by 
a  species  of  sumach,  though  very  little 
like  the  plant  of  that  name  found  at  the 
north.  Its  leaves  are  mixed  with  tobacco 
by  the  Indians,  and  are  found  to  be  agree- 
able for  smoking ;  it  thus  forms  an  article 
of  traffic 

A  solitary  house  stands  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Quihi,  the  pattern  for  a  Ger- 
man settlement,  where  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  for  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the 
same  fraction  of  a  dollar,  while  others 
purchased  a  few  eggs  at  tne  same  liberal 
rate.  The  sellers  were  German  women, 
who  although  unable  to  understand  Eng- 
lish, found  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  our 
wants,  through  the  medium  of  the  univer- 
sal interpreter — cash.  From  the  Alamos 
to  the  Ilondo,  the  distance  is  about  seven 
miles:  the  country  generally  stony  and 
broken.  It  abounds  principally  in  Texas 
live  oak,  in  other  words,  a  scraggy,  stunt- 
ed, knotty,  and  crooked  specimen  of  the 
quercus  virenSj  which  probably  grows 
nowhere  else,  and  even  here  is  a  cumberer 
of  the  earth. 

The  Hondo  at  present  appears  to  have 
lost  the  character  of  a  stream,  and  con- 
sists only  of  a  series  of  basins  formed  in 
the  limestone  rock,  evaporation  and  the 
current  having  probably  broken  the  con- 
nection, though  it  is  not  impossible  there 
may  be  a  subterraneous  channel.  Some  of 
the  party  have  secured  fish  enough  for 
supper,  but  the  angler  not  being  of  my 
mess  we  are  without  perch.  This  even- 
ing wo  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  most  de- 
licious bath,  in  bne  of  the  marble  basins, 
as  it  were,  to  which  the  Hondo  here  ac- 
commodates itself.  The  pool  or  fountain 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  rock  risine 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  reet,  while  the  other 


is  approached  by  a  gentle  slope,  descend- 
ing in  the  water  to  a  depth  of  five  feet 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  delightfully  arranged  for  the  luxury 
of  a  bath.  The  water  is  a  perfect  trans- 
parency, revealing  the  pebbles  of  the 
bottom  with  the  (Sstinctness  of  day-light. 
The  scenery  on  a  small  scale  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  and  a  succession  of  suxh. 
spots,  with  a  fertile  and  productive  country 
around,  might  justify  the  erection  of 
country  seats  and  villas  vying  vnth  those 
of  the  Delaware  and  the  Hu(£on. 

It  is  a  received  fact  among  prairie  trar 
Tellers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  gen- 
erally, and  is  therefore  recorded  fi>r  what 
it  may  be  worth  on  such  highly  respect- 
able authority,  that  a  hair  rope,  stretched 
upon  the  ground  so  as  to  envelope  the 
person,  is  a  sovereign  protection  against 
snakes.  This,  it  is  said,  may  be  donon- 
strated  by  placing  a  snake  within  a  circle 
of  rope,  and  then  attempting  to  drive  him 
oyer  it  The  result  is,  according  to  the 
testimony  aforesaid,  that  as  soon  as  his 
head  touches  the  heur,  he  turns  aside  in 
disgust,  and  takes  a  new  direction.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  fiction ;  bat  even 
the  incredulous  are  not  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  doubtful  truth,  though 
the  success  of  the  experiment  may  depend 
entirely  on  faith.  One  of  the  party  last 
evening  proposed  to  appropriate  to  himself 
at  once  the  advantages  of  this  remarkable 

Erairie  discovery  in  physics  and  natural 
istory,  and  accordingly  after  going  to 
bed  requested  that  he  mignt  be  surrounded 
and  protected  fix)m  nocturnal  invasion,  by 
this  magic  girdle.  On  awaking  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  somewhat  sur^ 
prised  to  find  four  uprights  planted  near 
his  bedj  from  which  the  rope  was  sos- 
pended  m  a  series  of  graceful  festoons,  the 
lowest  point  being  a  K)ot  or  two  frmn  the 
mund.  The  sleeper  at  any  rate  was  not 
disturbed  by  snakes,  and  the  success  at- 
tending the  experiment  renders  it  not  im- 
possible that  the  hair  may  be  just  as 
effectual  above  the  ground  as  upon  it  Of 
coarse  the  rope  was  hung  by  an  Irishman. 
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AMEBIOANS  of  the  present  day  give 
little  thought  to  the  past:  the  age  is 
mn  age  of  progress — forests  are  to  be  hewn 
down,  rirers  spanned  with  bridees,  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  be  webbed  all  across 
the  land.  The  practical  overthrows  and 
pats  to  ront  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  must  style  the  poetical. 
Tike  poetry  most  popular  with  the  men 
to-dmy,  is  that  of  marble  custom-houses, 
telegn^hs,  and  iron  horses  annihilating 
space  and  time  for  us.  This  is  the  new 
American  poesy,  and  it  recommends  itself 
more  powerfully  to  the  advocates  of  pro- 
gress, than  all  the  chants  of  Homer  and 
Ariosto. 

Lei  OS  not  complain  of  it — it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  tiie  admiration  of  its  disci- 
ples ;  but  still  we  may  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  occasionally  losing  sight  of 
the  great  elements  of  wealth  and  power 
aroond  ns,  of  the  telegraph,  the  railway, 
the  '^  thoughts  that  shake  mankind  " — 
giring  oar  attention  for  a  space  to  the  past 
times  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Justly 
proud  as  we  may  be  of  what  our  era  has 
accomplished,  it  is  not  the  part  of  true 
philosophy  to  disregard  the  past  Rather 
lot  us  endeavor  to  penetrate  its  character, 
axid  derive  firom  it  a  lesson: — from  its 
bright  deeds  and  celebrated  men,  the 
modelA  for  our  own  lives,  from  its  ignor- 
ance and  weakness,  a  warning  to  avoid 
so^  onrselves. 

Bat  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  return  to 
former  dajTS,  and  realize  in  their  full  force 
those  stnnge  peculiarities  of  character 
which  made  them  so  different  from  our 
own  times.  Books  scarcely  furnish  us 
any  assistance : — ^mere  historical  facts  are 
IOeo  skdetons,  which,  doubtless  were  a 
cenaine  portion  of  the  body  now  crumbled 
mto  dost,  but  can  afibrd  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  once  liring  and  breathing  form— of 
the  bright  ere,  we  eloquent  lip,  the  locks 
aroond  the  »rehead,  the  graceful  and  easy 
movement  of  the  limbs.  To  get  at  the 
blood  of  history  we  must  seek  elsewhere : 
— ^we  must  explore  old  letter-chests :  go 
into  dark  doeets  where  mouldering  doub- 
lets, and  rust-eaten  swords  have  long  been 
suspended,  the  prey  of  oblirion  and  the 
moth;  scan  the  odd  costumes,  and  the 
noble  features  of  old  dusty  portraits,  which 
leave  a  white  space  on  the  wall  when  they 
are  taken  down.  In  presence  of  these 
objects,  the  past  again  revives  in  some  de- 
gree ;  their  warmUi  penetrates  the  yellow 
parchment,  and  the  sympathetic  traces 


slowly  reveal  themselves: — for  the  first 
time  we  begin  to  realize  the  &ct,  that  this 
elder  day  actually  existed,  characterized 
by  a  thousand  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  usage  quite  as  good  or  bad,  as  admir- 
able or  ridiculous  as  the  habitudes  of  our 
own  era.  The  old  sword  flashed  above 
the  head  of  some  valiant  soldier,  in 
times  beyond  the  recollection  of  any  one 
of  the  present  generation.  The  rusty 
doublet,  with  its  hanging  cufi&  and  em- 
broidery, enveloped  the  broad  shoulders 
of  some  well-known  ancestor,  as  he  moved 
nimbly  in  the  gavotte  and  reel,  or  bowed 
low  in  the  stately  minuet :  the  discolored 
portrait  was  "considered  an  excellent 
likeness  of  that  ruffled  and  be-powdered 
worthy,  now  almost  as  oomplet^y  forgot- 
ten as  the  painter,  whose  name  the  mer- 
ciless hand  of  time  has  obliterated  from 
the  canvas.  The  sword,  and  doublet, 
and  portrait  assist  the  imagination  power- 
fully, indeed  seem  to  open  and  illuminate 
some  hidden  crypt  of  memory.  Looking 
upon  them,  we  are  carried  away  from  the 
present  to  the  past—just  as  we  return 
almost  in  reality  to  some  scene  of  sorrow 
or  joy  as  we  listen  to  the  strain  of  music 
associated  with  it  in  our  memories. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  these  por- 
traits in  Virginia  homes:  in  the  broad 
halls  of  some  mansions,  they  completely 
banish  the  deer-antlers,  fishing-rods,  guns, 
and  pictures  of  celebrated  races,  immemo- 
rial ornaments  of  halls  generally.  Ranged 
in  long  lines,  they  look  down  perseverin^y 
with  never-winking  eyes  upon  the  hurry- 
ing, bustling  household :  comprehending, 
^ou  would  say,  plainly,  every  thing  whidi 
IS  going  on  before  them,  but  forbidden  by 
some  magicAl  spelL  to  speak,  or  dose  their 
eyes,  or  move.  There  are  chevaliers  of 
the  time  of  Captain  Smith,  with  bright 
steel  cuirasses  and  ferodous  fringes  on 
their  upper  lips : — ladies  with  hi^h  towers 
of  lace  and  curls  reared  on  their  heads : 
and  courtly  gentlemen  with  ruffles  and 
cocked-hats,  and  hair  gathered  in  a  queue 
behind,  and  tied  with  bows  of  ribbon. 
Some  grasp  swords,  others  rest  their  white 
hands,  heavily  ruffled  as  in  Vandyke's 
pictures,  on  excellently  bound  books — 
others  again  hold  hunting  horns  burnished 
still  by  the  bright  October  sunlight  The 
sofl-eyed  dames  fioat  in  clouds  of  pale 
safiron  lace,  and  sparkle  all  over  with 
diamond  bracelets,  breastpins,  and  rings : 
they  hold  in  their  delicate  taper  fin^rs 
rose-buds  and  other  fiowers ;  or  else  caress 
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with  snowy  hands  the  nltrrow  heads  of 
greyhounds,  or  curling  backs  of  little 
poodle-dogs!  There  they  all  are  quite  as 
natural  as  life.  We  have  read  of  them  in 
books,  and  gazed  upon  their  portraits,  but 
who  has  seen  them  in  their  homes  ? 

No  one  of  the  present  generation : — for 
alas !  those  gallant  cavaliers  and  excel- 
lent dames  have  long  since  **  gone  to  sup- 
per" with  Polonius  in  the  play.  The 
i)right  roses  are  withered: — the  grey- 
hounds have  coursed  their  last  hare,  and 
been  m  turn  run  down  by  a  brace  more 
fleet: — the  lapdogs  no  more  snarl  and 
sleep  away  their  idle  aristocratic  days, 
gone  long  ago  to  sleep  on  colder  and  harder 
beds  than  ladies'  laps.  The  rich  laces  have 
regaled  some  royal  family  of  dainty 
moths — gone  in  their  turn,  and  forgotten 
even  by  the  annalists  of  Mothland : — the 
books  the  fair  hand  held,  in  which  the 
words  all  ended  with  an  e,  are  now  un- 
opened, being  far  from  easy  to  peruse — 
the  hunting  bugles  no  longer  echo  through 
the  hills,  chronicling  the  death  of  Reynard, 
their  gay  music  is  no  more,  and  like  those 
"  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing,"  dies 
away  in  the  far  distance  of  the  Past.  All 
are  gone ;  and  in  their  turn  too,  the  stal- 
wart soldiers,  and  fine  courtly  gentlemen 
— men  who  looked  around  upon  their 
broad  possessions,  and  thought  the  sun 
would  shine  for  them  always,  not  push 
them  soon  into  night,  to  make  room  for 
those  other  actors  waiting  for  their  time 
to  make  an  entrance  on  the  stage  of  life. 
They  arc  all  crumbled  along  with  their 
nobleness  and  meanness — their  thousand 
conspicuous  faults  and  bright  virtues. 
They  empty  no  more  goblets :  hunt  no 
more :  league  no  more  against  roval  op- 
pression^ or  the  encroachment  of  the  peas- 
ant galUng  the  courtier's  heel.  They  are 
all  gone  long  ago,  like  the  days  they 
filled  with  their  gay  revels*  and  great 
deeds. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  times  they  moved  in,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, look  upon  the  old  race  in  their  homes. 
To  accomplish  any  thing  like  a  complete 
picture  of  their  manners,  would  require, 
of  course,  much  space — ^far  more  than  we 
have  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  we  may 
find  something  to  interest  us,  even  in  a 
hasty  glance  at  a  single  period.  Let  us 
select  the  commencement  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  before  there  were  any 
cities  in  Virginia,  and  when  the  royal 
Governors,  like  moons  shining  with  bor- 
rowed light,  held  their  miniature  vice- 
regal courts  in  Williamsburg— or,  as  they 
called  it  then,  Middle  Plantation.  The 
wealthy  Virginian  did  not  live  at  Middle 


Plantation — having  an  unconqnerable 
aversion  to  assemblages  of  houses.  He 
resided  in  baronial  splendor  on  his  large 
estate,  surrounded  by  a  small  army  of 
"  followers  " — in  other  words,  of  black  and 
white  indented  servants.  He  went  to 
Middle  Plantation  on  all  oocasjpns  of 
ceremony,  and,  of  course,  resided  tempo- 
rarily there,  when  he  chanced  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  the  place. 
He  was  much  more  at  home  on  his  plan- 
tation, and  we  will  go  to  find  him  in  his 
comfortable  home. 

He  sits  there,  in  the  long  portico  whose 
trellis  is  covered  all  over  with  bright 
flowering  vines — a  tall,  fine-looking  cava- 
lier, with  open  honest  features  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  He  is  clad  in  rich  cloth  and 
velvet,  with  silk  stockings,  rufiles  at  wrist 
and  breast,  and  his  long  waistcoat,  fitting 
easily  over  his  portly  figure,  reaches  to 
the  knees ;  it  is  of  exactly  the  same  length 
with  his  square-cut  coat,  and  of  the  same 
material,  but  ornamented  with  figures 
worked  with  silver  thread.  The  hair  is 
brushed  back  from  the  forehead^  covered 
with  powder,  and  tied  behind  with  plain 
black  ribbon.  On  days  of  ceremony  he 
wears  a  handsome,  but  strong  and  ser- 
viceable sword,  suspended  from  a  broad 
belt,  buckled  over  the  coat  and  falling 
down  very  low  on  the  left  side.  When 
he  visits  Middle  Plantation  he  wears  fine 
shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  ornamented  with 
diamond  buckles;  those  which  be  goes 
about  his  plantation  in  are  nluch  stronger 
and  plainer.  Thus  dressed,  with  his  court- 
ly smile,  pleasant  openness  of  face,  and 
good-humored  air  of  self-importance,  en- 
gendered by  long  sway  upon  his  large 
estate,  he  is  as  elegant  an  old  cavalier  as 
could  be  well  imagined.  Place  him  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  in  the  wide,  oak- 
wainscoted  dining-room  of  his  mansion, 
with  a  volume  of  the  new  serial  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison  in  his  hand,  and  we  have 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  worthy  gentleman,  at  home  on  his 
plantation,  or  at  WiUiamsburg. — Let  us 
now,  after  speaking  of  his  costume,  spend 
a  few  words  on  his  character.  The  ^*  Old 
Virginia  gentlemen,"  as  thev  are  now 
often  called,  were  a  race  of  men  with 
probably  more  good  and  bad  qualities, 
and  with  those  good  and  bad  qnahties  in 
greater  excess,  than  any  other  class  of 
human  beings  that  ever  lived.  They  were 
brave,  true,  honest,  and  open-heaxted — 
better  men  in  every  way  than  their  Eng- 
lish prototypes.  The  '^gentlemen"  of 
England — the  untitled  nobility,  as  some 
one  calls  them — were  men  of  great  cour- 
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age  and  extreme  ambition,  if  we  could  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  in  all  times  and 
places ; — but  with  this  courage,  they  pos- 
sessed rices  and  meannesses  which  make 
the  reader  of  the  present  day  hesitate 
whether  to  admire,  pity,  or  despise  them. 
The  Virginian  was  improved  by  his  dis- 
tance from  the  vices  and  temptations  of  a 
corrupt  and  dissolute  court :  in  Virginia 
there  were  no  lords  to  bend  to,  no  rapa- 
cioos  ministries  led  on  by  scheming  Boling- 
brokes  to  flatter  or  be  ruined  by.     There 
were  no  palaces  which  made  him  ashamed 
of  his  comfortable  manor-house ;  no  maids 
of  honor,  fiur  and  frail,  to  make  bis  daugh- 
ters blush  for  their  country  manners  and 
^ah'^np,  or  corrupt  their  pure  morals ;  no 
elegant,  perfumed,  fine  gentlemen  to  lead 
his  sons  into  wild  revels  and  contami- 
nating purlieus,  or  to  gambling-houses, 
there  to  fleece  them  after  the  fashion  very 
much  in  vogue  with  '^roystering  blades'' 
and  '*jolly  Mohocks."    His  wife  was  not 
subfected  to  the  insulting  admiration  and 
insidious  compliments  of  some  notorious 
rake — admiration  just  of  that  description, 
and  carried  just  so  far,  that  the  indignant 
husband  must  feign  not  to  see  it,  and 
smile,  and  be  the  excellent  good  friend  of 
his  insulting  guest  on  pain  of  being  sub- 
jected to  that  most  dreadful  of  ordeals, 
ridicule.    His  daughters  could  grow  up 
with  unblemished  reputations,  as  well  as 
pore  hearts,  safe  from  the  shameless  hints 
and  inuendoes,  then  fashionable  talk  with 
ladies  in  their  morning  calls — safe,  more 
than  all,  from  the  trained  skill  and  dia- 
bolical canning  of  those  men  whose  enor- 
mities ^  comedy  of  the  time  could  not 
caricature:  every  thing  was  purer  far  off, 
here,  in  Virginia.    The  inane  jests  and 
laogfater  of  a  social  organization  which 
tried  thus  to  conceal  its  unbelief  in  man 
or  woman,  or  in  God — to  drown  the  stings 
of  conscience  in  wine  and  revel — were  not 
heard  across  the  wide  Atlantic:  the  at- 
mosphere laden  with  the  odor  of  a  cor- 
rupt, festering  court,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  smother  its  rank  effluvia  in  perfume, 
did  not  extend  as  far  as  the  fresh  '*  Virgin 
Land."    And  so,  with  all  around  him 
purer  and  fresher,  like  the  bright  morning 
which  blessed  him,  the  Old  Virginia  gen- 
tleman became  himself  much  more  pure. 
He  was  a  simple,  worthy  man  in  heart — 
with  chivalry  for  ladies  and  honesty  for 
all  men  with  whom  he  dealt.    His  door 
was  never  closed,  and  the  broad  board 
was  spread  for  every  comer  throughout 
the  year.     No  b^gar  ever  went  away 
hungry  from  his  door,  or  asked  in  vain 
for  a  night's  lodging  in  winter.    That  is 
the  plain,  unvarnished  picture;  we  can 


only  lament  the  shadows  which  deform- 
ed it 

There  were  dark  colors  in  the  picture, 
which  T,  for  one,  will  not  suppress.    The 
Virginia  gentleman,  so  honest,  hospitable, 
generous,  and  estimable,  was,  with  all 
this,  intensely  aristocratic  in  the  very 
worst  acceptation  of  the  word.    Not  aris- 
tocratic in  the  sense  which  should  attach 
to  the  term  truly — a  sense  in  which  every 
one  should  regard  it,  which  should  make 
us  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  aristocracy — 
power  to  the  Best — as  the  greatest  hope 
and  stay  of  nations :  the  Virginia  gentle- 
man did  not  so  translate  it    With  him 
the  aptaroi  were  the  gentlemen  by  birth, 
the  hereditary  landed  proprietors,  the  men 
whose  forefathers  were  "  gentlemen  "  be- 
fore them — who  could  bow  elegantly  over 
a  lady's  hand,  and  tread  a  minuet  grace- 
fully.   I  know  that  in  the  characters  of 
this  old  race  of  men  were  to  be  found  a 
thousand  conspicuous  virtues  and  bright 
graces,  making  them,  as  far  as  these  things 
went,  undeniably  the  "  foremost  men  of  all 
the  world : "  I  have  no  desire  to  question 
the  existence  of  those  virtues,  for  many 
reasons.  They  did  possess  them ;  I  know 
it,  I  do  not  deny  it     Thejr  are  justly  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  been  a  cour- 
ageous and  honest  race  of  men — as  true, 
and  honest,  and  courageous  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  when  duty  called  on  them. 
But,  what  was  wicked,  what  was  shame- 
ful, what  was  unchristian,  here  as  else- 
where, was  that  contempt  they  felt  to- 
ward every  man  who  chanced  not  to  be 
bom  a  "gentleman."    It  was  wicked  and 
shameful,  because  it  mortified  and  hum- 
bled noble  natures  sprung  from  low  es- 
tate— a  thousand  times  unchristian,  be- 
cause opposed  directly  in  the  very  teeth  to 
what  onr  Saviour  taught  men  in  lus  life  and 
words.    Nothing  excuses  it ;  scarcely  any 
thing  palliates  it    It  was  not  concealed, 
or  pretended  to  be  denied.    It  was  a  con- 
tempt and  disregard,  as  genuine  in  its  char- 
acter and  excessive  in  degree  as  any  other 
trait  of  the  "  cocked-hat  gentry."    It  was 
indiscriminate  in  its  exercise — no  excep- 
tion was  permitted  to  assert  itself  and 
no  genius,  no  nobility  or  elevated  purity 
could  cause  the  taint  to  be  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment  A  man  of  the  people  might 
distinguish  himself  never  so  much,  but 
the  invisible  barrier  between  himself  and 
the  "gentry"  defied  his  utmost  efforts  to 
remove  it    This  cannot  be  denied,  and 
will  not  be ;  because  in  our  vastly  liber- 
alized day  and  generation  much  of  the 
same  prejudice  exists  among  many  of  the 
best   men,    not   only    in    Virginia,  but 
throughout  the  Union.     It  was  no  less 
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true  of  them  than  oontncted  and  un- 
manly. That  was  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  race,  the  dark  shade  in  the  picture ; 
the  shadow  which  histoiy,  when  she  be- 
gins to  speak,  not  stammer,  will  vainly 
endeavor  to  remove. 

But  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
and  pass  on.  The  daily  habits  of  the  old 
Virginia  gentleman  are  not  without  inter- 
est^ and  suggestiveness.  The  stout  plant- 
er rose  with  the  sun,  made  a  hearty 
ploughmanlike  breakfkst  surrounded  by 
his  brightfaced  wife  and  children,  then 
mounting  his  easy-going  cob,  made  the 
tour  of  his  plantation,  seeing  that  the  lit- 
tle army  of  white  and  black  laborers  were 
at  their  work  in  the  wheat,  com,  or  to- 
bacco field.  He  gave  his  orders  to  the 
overseer,  saw  to  his  stock,  caressed  the 
glossy  necks  of  his  hunters  and  race- 
horses who  whinnied  at  the  sound  of  his 
well-known  voice,  and  then  with  a  healthy 
color  reddening  his  open  face,  rode  once 
aeain  into  the  field,  and  so  came  home  to 
dmner.  The  Tnts  and  beauties  of  Eng- 
land had  lately  introduced  the  fashion  of 
going  to  dinner  at  the  late  hour  of  two  or 
three  o'clock :  but  Virginia  was  not  quick 
to  follow  every  caprice,  and  "  new  filled 
notion  "  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  old 
Virginian  dined  still,  as  his  fathers  had 
done  before  him,  at  the  honest  hour  of 
noon.  And  plainly  too : — we  verv  much 
fear  that  the  "  silver  and  gold  plate  ^'  which 
so  figure  in  rhetorical  diatribes  against  the 
class  were  more  imaginary  than  real. 
True,  the  tea-service  was  of  silver,  and 
more  valuable  for  the  workmanship  than 
the  material,  like  Cellini's  chisellings  to- 
day :  but  plain,  trenchers,  and  steel  forks 
were  used  at  dinner.  After  the  hearty 
meal  the  old  gentleman  betook  himself  to 
the  Library,  or  hall  or  portkx),  and  whiled 
away  an  hour  or  two  with  the  assistance 
of  his  pipe  over  some  three- months-old 
journal  from  England  which  told  him 
what  was,  or  had  been,  going  on  in  Par- 
liament—or in  reading  his  news  letter 
from  Williamsburg  alias  Middle  Planta- 
tion, swearing  audibly  the  while  at  some 
proclamation  of  "His  Excellency;"— or 
else  some  old  neighbor  came  in  and  they 
talked  together  of  plantation  matters,  and 
the  blood  of  horses,  and  breeds  of  sheep 
and  cattle :  the  conversation  ending  usu- 
ally in  a  visit  to  the  stable,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  the  limbs  and  movements 
of  the  slim-legg'd  race-horses,  led  out  by 
a  rising  generation  of  small,  monkey-like 
black  grooms.  At  sunset  or  soon  after 
came  supper,  and  quiet  social  enjoyment 
by  the  cneenul  fire  of  winter  or  the  open 
window  in  the  summer  time :  and  games 


of  ombre  or  tictac.  and  music  on  the 
harpsichord — and  then  with  devotion  from 
the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  the  house- 
hold separated  for  their  chambers.  The 
"  Squire  'J  as  he  was  often  called  varied 
this  routine  by  occasionally  spending  an 
hour  in  reading  Shakspeare,  or  Horace  in 
hand,  endeavoring  to  give  the  Oxford 
sound  to  the  ringing  odes :  or  he  attended 
races ;  or  followed  the  fox-hounds,  drink- 
ing in  with  much  delight  their  musical 
cry;  or  presided  at  the  county  courts, 
and  visited  with  great  complacency  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law  on  trespassers, 
and  other  invaders  of  the  sacred  right  of 
property.  On  Sunday  he  rolled  mndly 
to  church  in  his  fine  chariot  with  its  four 
glossy,  long-tailed  horses:  and  devoutly 
made  the  responses :  and  after  service — 
talking  with  the  fox-hunting,  card-playing 
parson  of  the  parish — ^fulminated  terrible 
menaces  against  those  audacious  *'New 
Lights"  who  presumed  to  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  or  regulations  of  the  great 
Established  Church  of  England.  Thus 
the  old  Virginia  gentleman  passed  his  time 
at  peace  with  all  men  for  the  most  part 
and  in  his  own  estimation  as  worthy  in 
the  sight  of  Qod  as  fallen  man  can  be  in 
this  world.  Let  us  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion :  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  individual  are  all 
manifest. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  worthy  now 
claims  our  attention.  That  young  gentle- 
man was  not  accustomed,  formerly  during 
his  lifetime,  to  neglect;  and  would,  if 
that  were  possible,  resent  any  disregard  of 
his  claims  to  notice,  any  silence  on  the 
subject  of  his  manifold  graces  and  attrac- 
tions. He  is  quite  a  different  person  from 
his  father:  there  is  no  sturdinessin  his 
form  or  air,  no  healthy  ruddy  color  in  his 
cheeks — at  least  natural  color,  of  which 
we  shall  come  to  say  a  few  words  present- 
ly. He  cordially  disdains  plantation  af- 
fairs, and  considers  conversation,  genendly 
speaking,  horribly  wearisome.  He  has 
Just  returned  from  Oxford  and  a  season 
m  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  more  celebrated  bucks,  and 
even  himself  achieved  no  slight  success 
^*  in  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 
Master  Hopeful  has  a  languid  manner,  and 
patronizes  with  an  air  of  good-humored 
superiority  his  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Why,  indeed,  should  he  work  or 
worry  himself  about  his  future?  The 
estate  comes  naturally  to  him,  as  he  is  the 
eldest  son.  He  is  the  heir  nearest  the 
throne,  the  succession  is  his  own  bevond 
cavil  or  dispute — and  so  he  looks  down 
kindly  on  the  household  and  practises  I  he 
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royal  maimer  in  advance.  Besides,  his 
trarels  in  Europe  have  made  him  much 
the  superior  of  those  country-bred  youths 
and  damsels.  He  has  seen  life  and  is  a 
deep  philosopher.  He  has  long  since  learn- 
ed to  look  upon  human  life  as  a  comedy 
where  A.'s  business  is  to  make  love  to  the 
wife  of  B..  and  where  clearing  out  the 
pockets  of  C.  at  cards,  is  the  most  rational 
employment  to  which  D.  can  dedicate  his 
time  and  talents.  His  religious  opinions 
are  not  decided  in  their  character,  but  he 
is  rather  inclined  to  think  the  Established 
Church  what  we  modems  call  a  hum- 
buf : — an  opinion,  however,  which,  be  it 
fiaid  to  the  credit  of  his  common  sense,  he 
has  far  too  much  tact  to  advance  in  the 
presence  of  his  Church  of  England  sire. 
He  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  unpleasant 
feelings  he  experieiMsed  some  years  since 
when  the  gold-headed  cane  was  applied 
vigorously  to  his  shoulders  by  the  irate 
Squire,  fie  preserves,  therefore,  a  politic 
silence  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  goes 
willingly  to  church,  where,  lounging  in  the 
velvetrcrushioned  pew,  he  amuses  himself 
by  staring  out  of  countenance  the  young 
damsels  from  the  neighborhood  who  are 
criticising  under  cover  of  their  silken 
hoods,  the  returned  traveller's  appear- 
ance :— or,  tired  of  this,  composes  himself 
ia  a  graceful  attitude  to  quiet  sleep,  lulled 
pfeasanUy  by  Parson  Tythetobacco's 
drowsy  homilies. 

But  if  Master  HopefuPs  opinions  on  Bo- 
Ugion  were  undefined,  which  sprung  na^ 
turally  from  his  never  having  thought 
upon  the  subject,  his  criticisms  on  dress 
and  fashion,  literature  and  art,  displayed 
the  knowledge  of  a  master.  In  art  he 
was  an  adept :  he  could  talk  of  "  color- 
iog"and  "effect"  " interiors '*  and  " per- 
spective '*  by  the  hour :  he  approved  uncon- 
ditionally of  Sir  Qodfrey  kneller's  style 
ia  portrait-painting,  and  was  reported  to 
have  once  descended  to  a  favorable  criti- 
cism of  some  comic  sketches  shown  to  him 
privately  by  a  young  painter  of  the  name 
of  Hocarth.  If  you  could  believe  him, 
h^hadbeen  hand  in  glove  with  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  Town,  and  he  threw 
out  at  times  mysterious  intimations  that 
the  finest  papers  in  the  ^'  Spectator  "  were 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  himself  Joe 
Addison^  and  Dick  Steele,  as  he  called 
them  with  an  easy,  careless  familiarity, 
were  his  fast  friends ;  the  three  were  in- 
separable night  and  morning,  he  said,  and 
Uus  was  so  far  true  that  they  met  often  in 
the  Play-house,  where  joviiu  Sir  Richard 
had  once  borrowed  ten  guineas  of  him. 
and  serene  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  had  saia 
on  one  occasion  to  him :    "  From  Virgmia, 
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sir?  'tis  doubtless  a  fair  land  to  live  in: 
commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  whoso 
relatives  in  England  here  haye  done  me 
many  gracious  acts  of  kindness."  But  if 
again  in  art  and  literature  his  parts  shone 
with  ereat  brilliance,  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  dress  his  merits  entitled  him^ 
to  the  praise  due  to  a  CTeat  genius.  Here 
he  was  Sir  Oracle:  when  he  opened  bJs 
mouth,  no  one  could  speak,  much  less 
controvert  him.  He  was  learned  in  cos- 
tume, as  a  great  scholar  is  in  languages  or 
philosophy.  He  would  hold  forth  on  the 
subject  to  admiring  audiences  for  hours — 
flowing  on  serenely  master  of  his  subject 
and  triumphing  in  the  superiority  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  gave-  him  over 
the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 
What  a  barbarous  place  Virginia  was! 
The  men  still  wore  the  sword-belt  over  thp 
coat,  and  hanging  down  on  the  left  side 
instead  of  underneath,  and  covered  up 
from  view.  Unfortunate  provincials !  he 
felt  no  contempt  for  one  euilty  of  such  t 
thing:  he  pitied  him  !  I^me  of  the  wo- 
men still  raised  those  preposterous  towers 
of  curls  upon  their  heads  gone  out  of 
fashion  at  least  a  month  ago,  and  wor« 
no  hoops,  now  universally  used  by  the 
fair  dames  of  London.  Poor  country 
^Is ! — they  would  be  the  lauchter  and 
ironical  delieht  of  London  gallants  and 
beauties.  If  ever  Master  ^peful  dedi- 
cates himself  to  a  great  object  in  life  it  • 
will  be  reform  in  the  barbarian  costume 
of  his  countrymen  and  women : — and  as 
the  first  step  in  this  elevated  enterprise, 
he  shows  them  in  his  own  person  what 
a  eentleman  of  fashion  and  distinction 
looks  like.  He  is  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. Look  at  him !  He  wears  a  pow- 
dered peruke  which  falls  down  in  a  queue 
behin(^  two  feet  long,  and  is  tied  with  a 
long  orange-colored  ribbon.  His  cheeks, 
gently  rubbed  by  the  "  drop  curls  "  of  the 
wig,  are  slightly  rouged,  a  fashion  just 
imported,  and  are  as  rosy  and  feminine- 
looKing,  contrasted  with  the  aristocratic 
whiteness  of  the  forehead,  as  those  of  a 
young  ^rl.  His  lace  is  Flanders  or  Point 
de  Yenise,  of  marvellous  fineness  and  as 
yellow  as  safiron :'  his  vest  is  gold-flower- 
ed velvet :  his  coat  heav v  with  embroidery 
and  with  ample  cuffs  which  turn  back  to 
the  elbow,  and  are  stiff*  with  ornaments 
'all  worked  in  silver  thread :  his  hands  are 
cased  in  delicate  fringed  gloves,  and  not 
seldom  hold  a  small  fashionable  muff"  oi 
leopard  skin :  his  pantaloons  are  of  blue 
satin,  and  his  scarlet  silk  stockings  are 
held  up  by  red  velvet  garters,  clawed 
with  diamond  buckles.  Add  Spanish  lea* 
ther  shoes  with  heels  two  or  three  inches^ 
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high,  which  enable  him  to  assume  easily 
the  fashionable  tiptoe  attitude,  and  the 
social  Adonis  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
is  before  you. 

His  costume,  it  is  very  plain  from  this 
sketch,  does  not  resemble  very  closely  that 
of  his  fkther ;  the  habits  of  the  young  squire 
differ  from  those  of  his  father  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  striking.  He  does  not  attend 
to  plantation  affairs,  rarely  visits  the 
county  courts,  and  considers  fox-hunting 
an  amusement  only  fit  for  country  gentle- 
men, unskilled  in  the  pursuits,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  delights  of  good  society.  He 
dnvrdles  in  bed  in  the  morning,  takes 
three  hours  to  dress,  uid  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast-table  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  getting  ready  to  go 
to  dinner.  He  takes  snuff  fTX>m  a  beauti- 
ful snuff-box  with  a  picture  on  the  lid, 
which  had  better  not  be  spoken  of  further, 
and  applies  the  aromatic  dust  to  his  nos- 
trils with  a  delicate  grace,  which  displays 
the  diamond  rings  upon  his  fingers  to  the 
best  advantage:  he  does  not  like  snuff, 
and  never  partakes  of  it  without  sneezing 
with  such  violence  that  his  peruke  be- 
comes awry.  But  it  is  the  fashion  among 
the  London  gallants  and  literary  men,  to 
smear  the  upper  lip  with  it — it  looks  criti* 
cal  and  knowmg.  He  never  visits  Middle 
Plantation  without  his  snuff-box  and  nar- 
row-edged cocked  hat.  with  its  bright  fea- 
ther, and  small  muff  such  as  the  ladies 
used.  He  salutes  his  Lordship  the  Go- 
vernor with  ease  and  politeness,  and  will 
even  dance  a  gavotte  or  minuet  if  he  meets 
with  some  young  damsel  whose  dress  and 
style  of  conversation  please  his  critical 
taste;  though  his  oft-expressed  opinion  of 
the  minuet  is  not  favorable  to  the  claims 
of  that  divertisement.  Still  he  dances 
with  much  grace  and  ease,  as  he  handles 
gracefully  and  with  ease  the  small  sword. 
These  thmgs  are  a  part  of  his  superior 
education.  In  addition  to  all  these  attrac- 
tions and  accomplishments,  the  youthful 
hope  of  his  house  plays  well — and  deep ; 
often  sitting  up  all  mght  at  tictac  with 
his  admiring  friends,  and  rising  next 
morning  or  afternoon  ni^th  empty  or  full 
pockets,  and  that  buzzing  in  the  ears  and 
swimming  of  the  head  which  even  the  best 
Rhenish  and  Claret,  taken  in  excess,  are 
apt  to  visit  on  their  votaries. 

But  enough  of  young  Master  Hopeful : 
the  difference  between  himself  and  his 
sturdy  sire  is  very  plain.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  said^  that  these  follies  did 
not  very  long  survive  the  return  of  the 
English-educated  youths  to  their  colonial 
homes.  They  were  mere  wild  oats,  such 
as  young  men  have  been  engaged  in  sow- 


ing fW>m  the  earliest  ages  of  the  wm^ld: 
once  fairly  scattered,  these  youths  were 
"men  again."  Before,  their  very  sex  was 
doubtful,  so  completely  had  they  disguised 
their  manhood  with  those  curls,  and  cheek 
colorings,  and  ladies'  mufis ;  that  all 
passed  away  soon,  and  they  took  their 
places  as  sturdy  country  gentlemen ;  honest 
planters  with  hard  muscles  and  strong 
digestions;  ruddy  faces^  not  red  with 
rouge  but  exercise  ;  with  ^*  plantation 
talk''  in  abundance,  when  their  neighbors 
came  to  chat  with  them  over  their  wine; 
and  a  decided  propensity  for  sitting  in  their 
great  dining  rooms  as  solemn  Justices, 
and  committing  trespassers  or  other  male- 
factors; and  presiding  "with  beard  <^ 
formal  cut "  at  county  courts,  and  laying 
down  the  law  there  dictatorially ;  ^ir 
pompous,  wordy  discourses  "  full  of  wise 
saws  and  modem  instances."  Alas !  the 
young  blade  soon  became  recreant  to  that 
splendid  London  circle,  which  had  sent 
him  forth  like  a  missionary,  to  make 
civilized  Christians  of  the  barbarians  of 
Virginia.  He  took  off  deliberately  his 
Spanish  leather  slippers,  and  donned  his 
father's  old  serviceable  shoes,  which  he 
"  stood  in"  thenceforth  as  the  head  of  the 
house.  Abjuring  his  former  skepticism, 
he  became  an  intolerant  advocate  and  up- 
holder of  the  union  between  Church  and 
State ;  rode,  to  cover  with  his  neighbors 
joyously ;  and  nourished,  in  full  force  and 
vigor,  that  good  old  English  contempt  for 
common  people  which  had  been  taught 
him  as  an  article  of  his  Creed  of  Gentle- 
man. 

Master  Hopefiil  in  the  third  generation 
runs  the  same  course,  except  that  Virgi- 
nia has  now  a  college  of  its  own,  and  he  does 
not  visit  England.  He  is  quite  as  extrava- 
gant, however,  as  his  father  was;  and  if  the 
old  gentleman,  with  fatherly  seriousness, 
takes  him  to  task  for  the  heavy  drains  on 
the  paternal  purse  his  losses  at  cards  oc- 
casion, the  young  man  pcmits  to  the  por- 
trait of  a  ^j  gallant  on  the  wall,  whose 
elderly  on^nal  now  stands  before  him. 
and  asks  with  great  interest  the  names  of 
the  chief  wits  and  beauties  of  the  time  of 
good  Queen  Anne.  But  he,  in  turn,  for- 
swears his  old  companions,  and  horse- 
racing  and  revelling,  and  settles  down 
the  same  sturdy  planter,  with  the  same 
creed  of  gentleman  but  now  spoken  ofl 
Then  comes  the  Revolution,  and  the  brave 
worthies  rising  everywhere  like  a  single 
man  against  the  oppression  of  England. 
These  were  the  men  who  set  in  motion 
the  ball  of  the  Revolution,  and  ever  pro- 
pelled it  onward  with  their  stalwart 
shoulders,  who  poured  out  thebr  blood  as 
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flreely  as  they  gave  their  means;  who, 
throwing  aside  all  afieotion,  as  all  fear  for 
EnglaDd,  risked  every  thhie  in  life,  and 
gamed  by  that  devotion — ^what? 

For  OS  many  things ;  and  for  them- 
selves— what  for  their  gra^t  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  they  deserve — a  charitable  view 
of  their  faults  and*  fiulings.  Not  a  con* 
cealment  of  their  (kults — not  silence  when 
after  speaking  of  the  bright  portions  of 
the  picitare,  the  shadows  come  to  be  ad- 
verted to  in  their  turn.    HistAr  based 

m  such  theory  were  a  mere  pOTty  pam* 
»t,  a  mockery  of  what  it  should  be. 

it  at  least  we  need  not  dwell  bitterly 
on  that  conspicuous  weakness,  any  more 
than  on  their  religious  intolerance,  and 


other  narrow  views  of  life  and  govern- 
ment It  was  the  fault  as  much  of  their 
fathers  and  the  times,  as  of  themselves. 
Dead  and  gone  long  ago,  they  may  stiil 
speak  to  us  from  the  dust,  and  teach  us 
many  noble  precepts — as  fidelity  to  the 
land,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  honesty 
in  all  things.  Americans  of  the  present 
day  and  hour  are  not  pure  enough  to  turn 
from  such  precepts,  thanking  GUxl  they 
are  not  as  those  men.  Let  the  vrorld 
take  the  lesson  which  those  dead  Uvtra 
give  itj  thankfully;  let  it  admire  that 
great  vigorous  past  wherever  it  is  possible 
— ^not  seek  to  drag  it  down,  rather  endea- 
vor to  rise  up  superior  to  it 


MEN   OF   CHARACTER. 


THERE  is  nothing  we  more  quickly  recog- 
nize in  an  individual  than  character ;  and 
we  hardly  know  of  any  thing,  so  palpable 
to  the  senses,  that  is  so  hard  to  define 
clearly.  It  is  much  easier  to  tell  who 
have,  and  who  have  it  not,  than  what  it 
is.  Great  intellect  alone,  does  not  give  it, 
nor  great  intellect  combined  with  great 
mond  worth.  Qoldsmith  was  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  it ;  Bacon,  Rousseau, 
and  Sheridan,  had  but  very  little  of  it ; 
Bolingbroke,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  a  good  deal. 
Chesterfield,  the  "  perfect  gentleman,'*  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  "  respectable  Hottentot," 
both  had  a  large  share  of  it  Bonaparte 
had  mudi  more  genius  than  Frederick  the 
Great ;  but,  as  we  think,  less  character. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborougn  had  a  foir  share 
of  4t,  but  very  much  less  than  his  extra- 
ordinary wife.  The  Tudors  all  had  a  good 
deal  of  it ;  the  Stuarts  were  all  wanting 
in  it  CflBsar  had  it  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented d^ree ;  Brutus  and  Cicero  had 
but  little,  especially  the  latter.  The  words 
Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ctesar, 
give  an  imperfect  idea  of  it 

*I  eoold  b«  w«U  moT«d,  if  I  were  m  jon: 
If  I  eoold  praj  tomoT*,  pnj*'*  voold move  in«; 
But  I  Am  oootUnt  as  the  Northern  Btai; 
Of  whoee  trae  fixed  and  resting  qoallty, 
There  Is  no  follow  in  the  firmament 
The  skies  are  painted  with  nnnnmbered  sparks ; 
IV7  sro  all  fire,  and  eTerj  one  doth  shine; 
Bottb«re*»  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place: 
80  ta  the  world.    Tis  ftimlshed  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehenslTe ; 
Tet  in  the  number,  I  do  know  bat  one 
That  nnsrwllnblfl  holds  on  his  rank 
UMhak^  of  motion.*' 


Character  is  what  involuntarily  com- 
mands respect  It  implies  something  more 
than  great  capacity  and  great  learning. 
It  is  what  makes  itself  felt^  whether  its 
owner  be  clothed  in  rags,  or  m  purple  and 
fine  linen.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  vanity,  but  generally  separated  from 
it  Pride  and  self-reliance  almost  always 
aocomjpany  it.  Its  possessor  is  not  easily 
moved  by  either  censure  or  applause,  and 
is  utterly  indifferent  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
will  say.  He  is  not  ehtted  by  little  dis- 
tinctions and  honors  that  may  be  confer- 
red upon  him,  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
loss  of  them.  Character  must  be  associat- 
ed with  great  firmness  and  decision,  and 
the  man  who  has  it  will  not  be  turned 
from  his  90urse  by  any  amount  of  abuse, 
ridicule,  or  *•  paper  bullets  of  the  brain." 
"My  people  and  I,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  ^  have  come  to  an  agreement  which 
satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  say  what 
they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please." 
And  he  suffered  all  sorts  of  lampoons  and 
satires  to  be  written  upon  hinu  Even  the 
terrible  sneers  of  Voltaire,  when  directed 
against  him  after  theu*  quarrel,  he  suffered 
to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers,  in  his  own 
city,  with  impunity.  Bonaparte,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  the 
newspaper  attacks  of  the  English  press 
upon  him,  and  would  suffer  no  jest  at  his 
expense  to  be  published  in  his  own  king- 
dom. 

The  man  who  has  character  must  be 
independent,  fearless,  and  discriminating 
in  his  judgment  He  is  not  influenced 
by  the  position  a  man  holds,  or  the  clothes 
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he  wears,  in  fonning  his  estimate  of  him. 
He  looks  quite  through  the  '*  linen  decen- 
cies,'' or  the  want  of  them,  that  enyiroa  a 
man,  to  the  man  himself.      History  in- 
forms us  with  what  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary judgment  great  statesmen  have 
sometimes  selected  men  for  important  sta- 
tions from  among  oonyicts  and  criminals. 
These  statesmen,  we  suspect,  almost  in- 
▼ariahly,  had  a  good  deid  of  character. 
Napoleon's  selection  of  his  marshals  and 
generals   evinced    it     A    man    with  a 
lar^  endowment  of  it  may  be  rich  or  poor, 
thrifly  or  unthriity,  lazy  or  industrious, 
discreet  or  indiscreet ;  but  no  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  or  change  in  th^n,  can 
produce  any  visible  effect  upon  him.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  rich,  thrifty,  indus- 
trious, prudent  and  discreet.    Dr.  John- 
son was  poor,  unthrifty,  lazy,  imprudent 
and  indiscreet ;  yet  the  latter  had  no  less 
character  than  the  former.    Dr.  Johnson 
was  uncouth  in  figure,  slovenly  in  his  ha- 
bits, awkward,  rude,  and  ill-bred  in  his 
manners ;  but  he  felt  such  a  conscious  su- 
periority, that  these  drawbacks  did  not 
annoy  him, — in  fact  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  their  existence,  although  one 
of  the  sharpest  of  observers,  where  he  was 
not  himself  concerned.    He  was  the  butt 
of  every  species  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
but  they  fell  as  harmless  upon  him  as  rain 
upon  a  duck's  back.    He  could  not  con- 
ceive, he  said,  how  any  body  could  be  the 
worse  for  being  talked  uncharitably  of^ 
and  did  not  see,  for  his  part,  what  harm 
there  was  in  calling  a  man  nicknames. 
Chesterfield,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  we 
think  he  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  char- 
acter.   His  manner  of  treating  the  letter 
which  the  great  lexicographer  wrote  him, 
is  enough,  of  itself,  to  evince  it    Call  hui 
conduct,  on  that  occasion,  afieciation,  if 
you  will ; — there  must  have  been  charac- 
ter to  have  prompted  such  affectation. 
*^  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Cromwell  to 
the  artist,  who  evinced  a  disposition  to 
smooth  over  a  little  the  scars,  deep  wrin- 
kles and  pimples  on  his  face.    There  was 
character  in  that  expression.    But  what 
a  testimony  it  was  to  the  character  De 
Retz  possessed,  when  he  said,  ^*  De  Retz 
is  the  only  man  in  Europe  who  despises 
me"    He  could  have  been  no  ordinary 
great  man  who  made  Cromwell  feel  that 
he  despised  him.    Character  implies  great 
self-possession,  and    the   man  who  has 
much  of  it  is  not  often  impatient  and  irri- 
table, but  generally  calm  and  cheerful^ 
though  it  is  found  in  persons  both  grave 
and  gay,  taciturn  and  talkative,  social  and 
onscMiaL     Beau  Brummel   and   Count 


D'Orsay  were  m^  of  duunacter,  and  so 
were  Tecumseh  and  Davy  Crodcet 

The  following  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
Emerson  has  hugged  to  his  bosom,  and 
we  quote  it  as  having  some  bearing  on  the 
subject  we  are  treating  upon. 

*'  A  man  pas&es  for  that  he  is  worth. 
Very  idle  is  all  curiosity  ocmoeming  other 
peoples'  estimate  of  us,  and  all  fear  of  re- 
maining unknown  is  equally  so.  If  a  man 
know  that  he  can  do  any  thing — that  he 
can  do  i^j^tter  than  any  one  else — he  has 
a  pledge  of  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact  by  all  persons.  The  world  is  full  of 
judgment  days,  and  into  evexy  assembly 
that  a  man  enters,  in  every  action  he  at- 
tempts, he  is  gauged  and  stamped.  In 
^yery  troop  of  boys  that  whoop  and  run 
in  each  yard  and  square,  a  new  comer  is 
as  well  and  accurately  weighed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  stamped  wiUi 
his  right  number,  as  if  he  had  undergone 
a  formal  trial  of  his  strength,  qpeed  and 
temper." 

If  a  man  passes  for  that  he  is  worth. 
why  is  it  that 

**  Ten  ancient  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
ThroQgfa  which  the  living  Homer  begged  hto  toead* 

Was  not  Cesar  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  generally  as  a  dissolute,  prodigal 
youth,  who  was  fast  ruining  himself? 
Did  Sbakspeare  pass  for  all  he  was  worth 
in  the  estimation  of  a  single  person  who 
lived  in  the  same  age  with  him  ?  John 
Hampden,  we  are  told,  was  the  only  one 
who  had  any  idea  of  the  metal  Cromwell 
was  made  of,  until  he  began  to  disting^uisb 
himself;  and  he  lived  in  comparative  in- 
significance until  he  was  upwards  of  forty, 
^son  says  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  foremost 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  he  lived  more  than  fifty 
years  in  ^;reat  poverty  and  obscurity, 
oftentimes  m  absolute  want  of  enough  to 
eat,  and  in  the  absence  of  better  lodgings^ 
obliged  to  find  what  rest  he  could  on  the 
ashes  from  a  glass  house.  Who  had  any 
su^Hcion  of  the  indomitable  soul  Cortex 
possessed  during  his  residence  of  several 
years  in  Cuba,  when  he  had  nearly  reach- 
ed middle  age  ?  Why  was  evexy  one  at 
first  so  thunderstruck  with  the  proposition 
of  John  Adams  to  make  Washington  Coni- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces, 
if  he  passed  for  that  he  was  worth  ?  His 
selection  for  that  office  was  a  compromise 
measure,  like  that  of  Pierce's  nomination  ; 
a  good  many  more  eminent  men,  who 
thought  that  they  had  strong  claims  for 
the  appointment,  were  induced  to  unite 
upon  one  who  was  not  great  enough  to 
be  thought  a  very  formidable  rival.  What 
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tre  Qnty's  speculations  in  the  Country 
Churchymrd  good  for,  if  men  always  pass 
for  that  they  are  worth  ?  If  Worcisworth 
passed  for  that  he  was  worth  when  a 
young  man,  he  passed  for  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  was  worth  when  an  old  one. 
John  Adams  once  when  in  a  room  where 
a  portrait  of  Washington  was  hanging, 
approached  it,  and  lajing  his  linger  on  the 
mouthy  remarked  to  a  friend  that  if  he 
had  k^  his  lips  as  ck>se  togetner  as  that 
man  did  his,  he  might  have  been  reelected 
President  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ob- 
stacles which  prevented  both  the  Adamses 
from  being  elected  President  a  second  time, 
were  to  some  extent,  expressed  about  their 
oMuths  (for  the  mouth  is  the  feature  most 
expressive  of  the  disposition) ;  but  we  sus- 
pect something  else  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  elder  Alms's  re-election  besides  the 
want  of  tightness  with  which  his  lips  ad- 
hered Co  e»ch  other.  To  be  sure,  Uie  suc- 
cess of  a  statesman  sometimes  depends,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  skill  with  which  he 
avoids  committing  himself  to  this  or  that 
measure  on  which  public  opinion  may  be 
decided ;  but  a  non-committal  policy  is  not 
often  the  wisest — in  fact  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  matter  to  be  non-committal 
at  all ;  for  those  who  know  a  man  best, 
always  know  which  way  his  sympathies 
tend  on  roost  questions.  Jefferson  did 
not  keep  his  lips  any  closer  together  than 
John  Adams  did  his.  He  was  full  as 
frank  and  nnpmdent  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  as  indiscreet  and  uncalculat- 
mz  in  the  manifestation  of  his  anger  and 
indignation  towards  his  opponents,  as  his 
nnsncoessfhl  rival.  Is  a  man  any  the  less 
known  for  keeping  his  lips  Ughtly  closed  ? 
f  s  his  real  disposHion  any  more  concealed 
for  being  extremely  prudent  and  reserved  ? 
Jackson  was  frank,  impetuous,  and  head- 
strong in  disposition;  Van  Buren  cool, 
wary,  and  discreet  Was  the  character  or 
the  one  any  better  understood  than  that 
of  the  other  ?  Is  there  any  enemy  of  the 
latter  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
numerous  fHends.  who  have  adhered  to 
hun  through  all  his  life,  have  done  so  be- 
cause he  pretended  to  be  what  he  was  not 
— because  he  concealed  his  bad  qualities 
and  made  pretensions  to  good  ones  he  did 
not  possess  ?  How  lone  was  any  virtue 
that  was  not  real,  ever  known  to'  be  suc- 
cessfully feitped  i  "  How  can  a  man  be 
concealed?'^  excbumed  Confucius,  more 
than  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  ^  How 
can  a  man  be  concealed  ?  "  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  concealment ;  nature  revolts 
at  it  A  man  may  not  pass  for  that  he 
is  worth,  i.  e..  the  full  extent  of  his  capa- 
city may  not  be  appreciated,  but  his  good 


or  bad  qualities  cannot  be  hidden.  A  keen 
and  artfbl  politician  happens  to  obtain 
high  places  and  power.  Those  who  look 
only  at  the  surftico  of  things,  ascribe  his 
success  chiefly  to  his  craft,  when  probably 
if  the  truth  was  known  he  obtained  them 
in  9pUe  of  it  His  energy,  liberality,  and 
broad  83rmpathy  with  his  fdlow  men,  quite 
likely,  overbalanced  the  drawback  which 
his  craft  may  actually  have  made  to  his 
popularity. 

Character  is  a  much  more  rare  article 
in  the  best  society,  even,  than  many  sup- 
pose. We  know  of  no  better  satire  m  fash- 
ionable society,  or  society  generally,  than 
that  afforded  by  a  slight  sketch  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  drawn  by  one  who  knew  him 
well.  Lord  Hervey.  He  said,  "  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  allowed  by  eveiy  body  to  have 
more  conversable,  entertaining  table  wit, 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  propen- 
sity to  ridicule,  in  which  he  indulged  him- 
self with  infinite  humor  and  no  distinc- 
tion, and  with  inexhaustible  spirit  and  no 
discretion,  made  him  sought  and  feared, 
liked  and  not  loved,  by  most  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. No  sex^  no  relation,  no  rank, 
no  power,  no  profession,  no  fViendship,  no 
*  obligatk)n  was  a  shield  from  the  pointed, 
glittering  weapons  that  seemed  to  shine 
only  to  a  stander  by,  but  cut  deep  in  those 
they  touched.  All  his  acquaintance  were 
indifferently  the  object  of  his  satire,  and 
served  promiscuously  to  feed  that  vora- 
dous  appetite  for  abuse  that  made  him  fall 
on  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
treat  every  one  of  his  companions  in  rota^ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  rest." 

A  fine  picture  this  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  As  a  statesman,  Chesterfield  had 
but  one  or  two  equals ;  as  a  vigorous  and 
polished  writer,  but  few  men  surpassed 
him.  He  was  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
age^  the  delight  of  every  social  circle,  the 
"  mirror  of  politeness,"  "  the  lord  among 
wits  and  the  wit  among  lords.'*  Tet 
what  a  sublime  groundwork  of  faith  and 
truth  underlaid  his  whole  character !  and 
what  a  commentary  upon  the  society  in 
which  he  moved;  though  it  was.  prob- 
ably, somewhat  superior  to  that  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar  drew  around  her. 

Notwithstandmg  Chesterfield's  fiiithless- 
ness  and  want  of  sincerity,  but  few  men 
have  had  more  character ;  and,  compared 
with  Lord  Byron,  whom  we  now  propose 
to  consider  in  that  relation,  it  was  fourfold 
greater,  we  think,  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter. 

Character  necessarily  makes  a  man  some- 
thing of  a  hero,  though  heroes  oftentimes 
do  not  possess  much  character.    Charles 
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Xn.  of  Sweden  lacked  it,  and  not  one  in 
ten  of  Napoleon's  marshals  and  generals 
had  much  of  it.  Byron  certainly  had  but 
a  small  share  of  it.  That  h^  had  unusual 
strength  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  al- 
most unequalled  abilities  as  a  poet,  no  one 
presumes  to  doubt  But  he  had  none  of 
that  fixed  earnestness  of  purpose,  that 
calm  but  resolute  energy,  that  repose  and 
self  reliance  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
him, 

'*That  nnaaBtilable  holds  an  his  rank 
Unshaked  of  motion."* 

Of  real  pride  Byron  had  but  little ;  but 
he  had  an  intensely  craving  vanity. 

Men  who  are  really  indifferent  whether 
"courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss," 
seldom  say  so ;  and  those  who  really  feel 
such  a  profound  contempt  for  their  fellow- 
men  as  Byron  pretended  to,  do  not  take  the 
pains,  in  the  most  elaborate  efforts  to  inform 
them  of  it  two  or  three  times  a  year,  or 
oflener.  His  strong  passions,  which  are 
held  out  as  an  extenuation  for  his  outrage- 
ously immoral  conduct,  we  confess  that  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  much  evidence  of. 
He  was  shamefully  licentious,  to  be  sure ; 
but  his  licentiousness  instead  of  proceed-  < 
ing,  from  an  all  engrossmg  passion  for  the 
''  sex,"  like  that  which  governed  the  Marc 
Antonys,  the  Mirabeaus,  and  such  men, 
seemed  to  be  more  an  offspring  of  the 
vanity.  Steele  somewhere  says,  "I  have 
observed  that  the  superiority  among  these 
coffee-house  politicians  proceeds  from  an 
opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion."  We 
suspect  that  Byron's  licentiousness  was  to 
be  attributed  in  no  small  d^;ree  to  a  de- 
sire of  gaining  the  applause  of  "  these 
cofiee-house  politicians."  His  intense  van- 
ity craved  admiration  from  every  class 
in  the  community, — from  hard  arinkers 
and  pugilists  up  to  every  thing  that  was 
refined  and  great.  It  was  this  vanity  that 
prompted  him  to  be  ever  hinting  at  dark 
events  In  his  life,  which  never  took  place 
out  of  his  imagination.  Moore  tells  us, 
that  sometimes  after  dinner,  when  a  little 
excited  with  wine,  he  would  commence 
throwing  out  mysterious  insinuations  of 
dreadful  secrets  his  bosom  was  the  reposi- 
tory of; — if  so  inclined  he  "could  a  tale 
unfold,  whose  lightest  word  would  harrow 
up  thy  soul ; "  but  Moore,  who  understood 
him  well  enough  to  know  that  all  the 
dreadful  nonsensical  revelations  he  might 
make,  would  be  purely  creations  of  the 
brain,  gave  him  to  understand  that  all 
that  prevented  him  from  laughing  in  his 
face  was  politeness.  Being  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  ridicule,  Moore's  reception  of  his 
marvellous   fabrications    prevented   him 


ftom  attempting  to  palm  them  oflT  upon 
him  too  often,  but  Moore  suggests,  that  as 
his  wife  might  have  been  more  credalons. 
a  belief  in  these  silly  self-disparaging  sto- 
ries, might  in  some  measure  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  divorce. 

€k>cthe's  absurd  conjectures  about  the 
double  murder  that  he  supposed  him  to 
have  been  implicated  in  at  Florenoe,  no 
doubt  gratified  his  vanity,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  anxious  that  Murray  should  give 
them  all  the  publicity  he  could. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  associate  an  idea  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  with  such  a 
pitiful  weakness  as  this.  From  all  the 
particulars  that  Moore  and  others  have 
given  us,  we  infer  that  he  was  a  man  of 
weak  passions,  t.  e.,  feeling  of  any  kind 
was  not  lasting  with  him.  It  took  bat 
little  to  make  him  intensely  angry  and  in- 
dignant ;  but  his  anger  and  indignation 
were  very  evanescent  He  had  none  of 
that  calm  and  silent  rage  which  betokens 
an  indignation  that  will  last  as  long  as  life. 
His  anger  was  very  violent  while  it  lasted, 
and  60  was  his  love,  but  they  both  easily 
evaporated  in  a  few  verses.  The  "  harems  ^ 
he  in  so  melancholy  a  way  hints  at  having 
broken  up,  in  the  first  canto  of  Chil<£ 
Harold,  it  ai^>ear8  consisted,  in  toto,  of 
one  maid  of  all  work ;  and  she  very  un- 
sentimental ly  transfened  her  charms  firom 
her  loving  lord  to  a  very  ordmary,  every- 
day sort  of  lover.  She  took  in  fact  a  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  for  the 
young  man  to  whom  she  made  over  the 
attractions  that  Byron  had  possessed,  was 
either  a  servant  of  his,  or  employed  in 
some  capacity  to  work  upon  his  estate  at 
Kewstead.  This,  very  likely,  was  the  best 
experimental  knowledge  he  had  for  think- 
ing men  and  women  so  little  reliable,  and 
for  doubting  whether,  '^  two  or  one  are  al- 
most what  they  seem." 

When  the  public  discovered  that  his  li- 
oentiousness  was  not  so  great  as  he  had 
pictured  it  in  his  poetry,  he  probaUy  de- 
termined to  give  more  leality  to  it,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  Venice  did  keep  a  "  harem  " 
of  the  worst  possible  description ;  but  we 
are  told  that  he  often  spent  the  night  in 
his  gondola  on  the  water,  to  get  rid  of  the 
company  of  this  "  harem.^'  The  Wilkeses 
and  the  Bolingbrokes  were  libertines  of  a 
different  stamp  fi^m  this.  There  was  a 
good  deal  c^  affectation  about  his  licentious- 
ness, as  well  as  every  thing  else  relating 
to  hun.  He  was  contending  all  his  life 
against  the  laws  of  nature ;  he  seemed  to 
believe  hlms^  able  by  the  force  of  his  in- 
t^ect  Mid  genius  to  compel  water  to  run 
up  hill.  He  was  just  discovering  the  im- 
possibiUty'of  the  thing  when  he  died.     If 
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he  bad  lived  ten  years  longert  he  would 
have  been  a  man  of  a  great  deal  more 
cfatracter,  for  character,  like  most  all  our 
other  qualities,  is  to  a  certain  extent  *'  a 
manufactured  article. "  The  shrewd  practi- 
cal wisdom  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract finom  a  letter  be  wrote  his  business 
agent,  evinces  growth  of  character,  and  be- 
tokens a  change  in  his  views,  which  if  he 
had  lived  and  acted  upon,  would  unques- 
tkmabljhave  had  the  effect  to  reconcile 
all  his  relations  and  friends  to  him : 

"I  have  lived  lon^  enough,"  said* he, 
*^to  have  an  exceedmg  respect  for  the 
dnallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the 
least  sum.  which,  although  I  may  not 
want  it  nayself,  may  do  something  for 
others  who  may  need  it  more  than  I." 
^  They  say  *  knowledge  is  power : ' — I  used 
to  think  so ;  but  I  now  know  that  they 
meant  ^  money ^^  and  when  Socrates  de- 
clared *that  all  he  knew  was  that  he 
knew  nothing,'  he  merely  intended  to  de- 
dare  that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athe- 
nian world.  My  notions  upon  the  score 
of  moneys  coincides  with  yours,  and  with 
all  men's  who  have  lived  to  see  that  every 
guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or  at  least 
his  touchstone.  You  will  doubt  me  the 
less  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief  that 
cash  if  rtr/tie." 

This  now  sounds  quite  sensible  when 
compared  with  a  good  deal  of  the  dismal 
^otistical  whining  in  his  poetry.  ^  We 
should  say  at  once  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  character.  If  Byron 
had  kept  out  of  debt,  if  there  had  been 
no  executions  in  his  house,  it  is  possible 
that  the  English  public  would  not  have 
been  so  mudi  shocked  at  his  bad  morals ; 
though,  of  course,  his  literary  brethren 
never  could  have  forgiven  him,  because  he 
so  much  excelled  them.   He  tells  us  that : 

**He  who  turp<u$e$  or  iubdues  mankind, 
Host  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below.^ 

We  recollect  no  allusion  in  any  of  the 
works  or  letters  of  Byron  to  Chesterfield's 


letters  to  his  son,  and  we  doubt  if  he  ever 
read  them.      We  know  of  no  man  who 
we  think  could  have  read  them  to  greater 
advanti^.    Chesterfield  had  a  thorough 
contcmpti  for  misanthropes,  and  affectation 
in  all  its  various  disguises.    There  is  no 
feeling  having  less  occasion  for  its  indul- 
gence, and  none  that  less  charity  should 
be  extended  towards,  than  a  misanthro- 
pic one.  •  In  this  country,  at  least,  per- 
sons who  are  industrious  and  honest,  will 
have  no  oppressor's  wrong  to  complain  of, 
and  nothing  affording  the  shadow  of  a 
basis  for  misanthropy  to  rest  upon.    By- 
ron's works  have  a  more  injurious  effect 
in  encouraging  sour  and  morose  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  young  men  of  little  expe- 
rience and  immature  judgnfent,  than  the 
writings  of  all  other  authors.     In  every 
new  edition  of  his  works  there  should  ac- 
company them  some  particulars  of  his 
scandalous    and     outrageous    life, — ^not 
smoothed  over  by  partial  biographers,  but 
appearing  in  all  their  naked  deformity. 
It  will  then  be  seen  how  easily  reconcilable 
his  misanthropy  was  with  his  conduct  and 
vanity.    His  gross  sensuality  and  drunken 
debaucheries  are  without  a  parallel  in  one 
so  gifted.  He  crowded  all  the  life,  vivacity 
and  animation  that  belonged  to  the  system 
properly  used,  for  a  week,  into  a  single 
day,  and  then  in  the  periods  of  exhaustion 
which  followed,  his  misanthropic  "  inspi- 
rations "    were  produced.      "  I  have  not 
lov'd   the  world — nor  the  world  me  ! " 
The  world  is  not  very  apt  to  love  those 
who  outrage  all  its  decencies,  and  proprie- 
ties, and  who  go  about  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour.     We  think  the  writings  of 
no  other  author  produced  so  much  iz^'ury 
as  those  of  Byron.    What  is  called  the 
"Yellow  Covered  Literature,"  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  from  the  ignorance  and 
imbecility  of  most  of  the  writers  who  pro- 
duce it ;  but  Byron's  prodigious  power,  and 
the  splendor  of  his  genius,  make  his  works 
almost  irresistible,  especially  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced. 
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THE   VALLEY   OF  THE   AMAZON. 


A  irarraU94  tfTraveU  on  tks  Anuuon  and  Bio 
JfigrOt  4^  B7  AirsMD  &  'WAiXAom  Lc»doii» 
Reeve  &  Oo^  1868. 

Exploration  <^  iKs  VaU^y  of  ih%  AmoMcm.  Bj 
William  Lswn  Hkbndoh  and  LAKDns  Oibsoh. 
Washington,  Robert  AnnatroDg,  1854. 

WE  class  these  two  books  together,  not 
only  because  they  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  but  because  they  are  ad- 
mirable complements  of  each  other — the 
one  fumishmg  what  the  other  lacks,  and 
the  two  in  connection  giving  a  complete 
▼iew  of  the  vast  and  almost  unknown 
regions  to  w)^ch  they  relate. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  naturalist,  who  went 
to  South  America  to  collect  specimens  of 
birds  and  insects,  and  during  his  sojourn 
of  some  years,  had  his  attention  chiefly 
directed  to  the   natural  history  of  the 
country.     Lieutenant  Hemdon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  sent  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States,  to  explore  its  agricultural 
resources    and    commercial    capabilities, 
and  the  probable  influence  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon  upon  the  trade 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  Umted  States  in 
particular.    Mr.  Wallace  landed  at  Para, 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  ana 
confined  his  researches  mainly  to    the 
northern  tributaries  of  the  great  stream, 
while  Lieut  Hemdon,  setting  out  from 
Santiago,  on    the    Pacific,   "a  pleasant 
place  of  residence,"  as  he  naively  observes, 
^^  with  the  exception  that  it  is  subject  to 
earthquakes  and  civil  wars,"  proceeded  to 
Lima,  and  thence  across  the  Andes,  to 
the  river  Huallaga,  one  of  the  most  west- 
em  branches  of  the  Amazon.    It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  joume3rings  of 
the  two  travellers  cover  the  entire  T^ley, 
except  the  part  drained  by  the  Madeira 
and  other  southern  forks,  which  Lieut. 
Gibbon,  who  was  joined  with  Mr.  Hem- 
don as  far  as  Terma,  explored,  but  whose 
report  is  not  yet  published.    When  the 
latter  shall  have  appeared,  our  knowledge 
of  the  Valley  will  be  more  comprehensible. 
We  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
regions  of  the  Amazon  before  these  ex- 
plorations.   The  interesting  work  of  Yon 
Tschude  had  made  us  familiar  with  the 
country  about  Lima   and   the    Sierras. 
Smith's  ^^  Peru  as  it  is,"  was  also  full  of 
information  on  the  same  points,  while 
Humboldt^s  Narrative,  Prince  Adalbert's 
Travels,  Southey's  Brazil,  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  English  lieutenants,  Smyth 
and  Maed,  had  furnished  us  with  a  mass 
of  valuable  details  in  regard  to  the  more 


eastern  parts  of  the  great  basin  ;  bat  m 
none  of  these  do  we  find  as  ample  and 
authentic  acconnts  of  the  whole  river  ap 
in  the  twp  works  before  us. 

The  Peruvians  at  an  early  day,  even 
before  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest^ 
made  attempts  io  explore  the  country 
east  of  the  Andes.    The  sixth  iDca,  we 
are^old  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  sent  his 
son   Ydhuar  Huaccac^  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  to  its  conquest  and 
the    young    prince    added    some  -thirty 
leagues  in  that  direction  to  the  dominions 
of  his  father.    Under  the  tenth  Incm.  also 
the  great  Ywpawmi^  an  expedition  foroe<l 
its  way  into  the  Montalla,  and  embarking 
on  rafts  on  the  river  Amarumayo^  pene- 
trated through  hostile  tribes  of  Ladians. 
into  the  territory  of  the  Musus,  whom 
they  subdued  and  partly  civilized.    But 
these  attempts  were  merely  predatoiy 
incursioDS,  and  led  to  no  important  re- 
sults, although  they  left'  behind  them,  to 
incite    the   cupidity    of    the    Spaniard, 
stories  of  great  empires  filled  with  p<^ii- 
louK  cities,  whose  streets  were  paved  with 
gold,  and  whose  monarchS)  when  tb^ 
rose  in  the  morning,  were  smeared  with 
oil  and  covered  with  gold  dust,  which 
their  courtiers,  having  brought  it  from  a 
lake  of  pure  golden  sand,  blew  upon  them 
fit)m  long  re^s. 

Excited  by  these  traditions,  Pizarro 
fitted  out  two  expeditions,  which  entered 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Beni,  but  wkichy 
overcome  by  danger,  privation  and  suffer- 
ings, returned  worse  than  they  went 
Gk)nzalo  Pizarro  also  fitted  ont  an  expe- 
dition from  Quito,  of  which  Prescott  gives 
a  brilliant  account,  showing  how  they 
found  the  rumored  gold,  but  were  them- 
selves cruelly  murdered.  The  first  per- 
son who  reached  and  descended  the  Ama- 
zon was  Jj(ypt  de  Aguirre^  the  lieutenant 
of  a  company  fitted  out  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Pem,  the  Marquis  of  Cafiete,  about  1560. 
Having  assassinated  his  captain,  he  pro- 
secuted the  enterprise  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, as  far  as  the  Huallaga,  which  he 
descended  to  the  Amazon,  and  thence 
floated  down  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth. 
The  information  given  by  this  adventurer, 
however,  was  not  of  much  worth,  and 
the  task,  "  which  had  baffled  the  ambition 
and  power  of  the  Incas^  and  the  love  of 
gold,  backed  by  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  courage  of  the  hardy  Spanish  sol- 
dier," was  accomplished  by  missionary 
zeal,  and  the  love  of  propagating  the  true 
faith.    As  early  as  1637,  missionary  sta- 
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tkms  were  established  in  the  Montafla, 
and  in  less  than  a  century  afterwards, 
nearly  every  Indian  town  and  village  was 
surmounted  by  the  cross,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  rudely  indoctrinated 
into  the  belief  of  the  Church. 

^The  difiBculties  of  penetrating  into 
these  countries,'*  says  Lieutenant  Hem- 
don,  ^'  where  the  path  is  to  be  broken  for 
the  first  time,  can  only  be  conceived  by 
one  who  has  travelled  over  the  roads  al- 
ready trodden.  The  broken  and  precipi- 
tous mountain  track — the  deep  morass — 
the  thick  and  tangled  forest — ^the  danger 
from  Indians,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles — 
the  scarcity  of  provisions — th6  exposure 
to  tlw  almost  appalling  rains — and  the 
navigation  of  the  impetuous  and  rock-ob- 
structed river,  threatening  at  every  mo- 
ment shipwreck  to  the  fhul  canoe— form 
obi^tacles  that  might  daunt  any  heart  but 
that  of  the  gold-hunter  or  the  mission- 
ary." 

The  most  remarkable  voyase  down 
the  Amazon,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  made  by  a  woman.  Ma- 
dame Godin  des  Odonnais,  wife  of 
one  of  the  French  commissioners  who 
was  sent  with  Ckmdamine  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian  near  Quito, 
started  in  1769,  from  Rio  Bamba,  in 
Equador,  to  join  her  husband  in  Cayenne, 
by  the  route  of  the  Amazon.  She  em- 
barked at  CaneloB,  on  the  Borbonaza, 
with  a  company  of  eight  persons ;  two, 
besides  herself^  being  females.  On  the 
third  day,  the  Indians  who  conducted 
their  canoe  deserted;  another  Indian, 
whom  they  found  sick  in  a  hovel  near  the 
bank,  and  employed  as  a  pilot,  fell  from 
the  canoe  in  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the 
hat  of  one  of  the  party,  and  was  drowned. 

The  canoe,  under  their  own  management^ 
soon  capsized,  and  they  lost  all  their 
clothing  and  provisions.  Three  men  of 
the  party  now  started  for  AndoaSj  on  the 
Pastaza,  which  they  supposed  themselves 
to  be  within  five  or  six  days  of  and 
never  returned.  The  party  left  behind, 
now  oonsistingof  the  three  females  and  two 
brothers  of  Madame  Qodm,  lashed  a  few 
logs  together,  and  attempted  again  to  na- 
vigate ;  but  their  frail  vessel  soon  went  to 
pieces  by  striking  against  the  fallen  trees 
in  the  river,  lliey  then  attempted  to 
journey  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  but  finding  tlM  growth  here  too 
tluck  and  tangled  for  them  to  make  any 
way,  they  struck  off*  into  the  forest,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  less  obstructed  path. 

They  wore  soon  lost ;  despair  took  pos- 
session of  them,  and  they  perished  miser- 
ably of  hunger  and  exhaustk>n.   Madame 


Godin,  recovering  fh>m  a  swoon,  which 
she  supposes  to  have  been  of  many  hours* 
duration,  took  the  shoes  from  her  dead 
brother's  feet,  and  started  to  walk,  she 
knew  not  whither.  Her  clothes  were 
soon  torn  to  rags,  her  body  lacerated  by 
her  exertions  in  forcing  her  way  through 
the  tangled  and  thorny  undergrowth, 
and  she  was  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of 
deadly  terror  by  the  howl  of  the  tiger  and 
the  hiss  of  the  serpent.  It  is  wonderful 
that  she  preservea  her  reason.  "Eight 
terrible  days  and  nights  did  she  wander 
alone  in  the  howling  wilderness,  support- 
ed by  a  few  berries  and  birds'  e^ga  Pro- 
videntially ^one  cannot  say  aoc^cntally) 
she  struck  ttie  river  at  a  point  where  two 
Indians  (a  man  and  a  woman)  were  just 
launching  a  canoe.  They  received  her 
with  kindness,  furnished  her  with  food, 
gave  her  a  coarse  cotton  petticoat,  which 
she  preserved  for  years  afterwards  as  a 
memorial  of  thehr  goodness,  and  carried 
her  in  their  canoe  to  Andoas,  whence  she 
found  a  passaee  down  the  river,  and 
finally  jomed  her  husband.  Her  hair 
turned  gray  from  suffering,  and  she  could 
never  hear  the  incidents  of  her  voyage 
alluded  to  without  a  feeling  of  horror  that 
bordered  on  insanity." 

The  river  Amazon,  as  we  all  know 
from  our  school-books,  is  the  second  lar- 
gest river  in  the  world,  being  second  only  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  with  its  numerous  and 
mighty  tributaries,  drains  a  basin  which 
surpasses  in  its  dimensions  that  of  any  other 
river.  Situated  in  the  tropics,  alternately 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  abundant  rains  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  pours  a  flood  of  water 
into  the  ocean,  to  which  the  magnificent 
streams  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Hoang  Ho. 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Danube,  afford  scarce^ 
ly  a  comparison.  From  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  to  the  twentieth 
south,  all  the  rivers  that  flow  down  the 
easteni  slope  of  the  Andes,  are  its  con- 
fiuents,  which  is  as  ifl  says  Mr.  Wallace, 
every  river  of  Europe,  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  Madrid,  united  their  waters  in  a 
single  fiood.  Considering  the  Marafion 
as  its  true  spurce,  we  find  its  whole 
length  about  2,740  English  miles,  while 
its  tributaries  on^the  north  and  south, 
cover  a  space  of  1,720  miles.  The  whole 
area  of  its  basin,  is  2,330,000  English 
square  miles,  or  more  than  one  third  of  all 
South  America,  and  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  all  Europe.  "  All  western  Europe," 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  "  could  be  placed  m  it 
without  touching  its  boundaries,  and  it 
would  even  contain  the  whole  bidian 
empire." 
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The  same  writer  remarks  upon  a  ca- 
rious contrast  in  the  colors  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  several  of  its  branches :  the 
waters  of  the  former  are  of  a  yellowish 
olive  hue,  while  those  of  the  Rio  Brancho 
are  almost  milk-white,  those  of  the  Yua- 
cali  a  transparent  blue,  and  those  of  the 
Nigro,  as  the  name  imports,  quit^  black. 
The  difference  of  color  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  free  earthy  matter,  but  on 
some  material  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion; for  in  lakes  and  inlets  where  the 
waters  are  undisturbed,  and  can  deposit 
all  their  sediment,  they  still  retain  the 
same  tints.  This  material  is  evidently- 
derived  from  the  soils  through  which 
they  flow;  a  rocky  and  sandy  district 
always  giving  clear  water — a  clayey  one 
the  yellow  or  olive  colored,  while  the  iur 
fusion  of  decaying  leaves  and  other  vege- 
table matter  makes  the  black.  The  Rio 
Brancho  looks  likes  a  stream  of  dissolved 
chalk,  and  the  Madeira  and  Puros  are 
also  white.  The  Tocantins,  the  Xingu, 
and  the  Tapajoz,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Brazil,  are  blue  and  clear ;  while 
the  Nigro,  the  Coary,  the  Teffe,  the 
Jutai.  and  some  others,  are  black  as  ink, 
only  getting  a  little  paler  in  shallow 
places. 

The  velocity  of  the  Amazon  varies 
with  the  width  of  the  current  and  the 
time  of  the  year,  but  is  nowhere  and  at 
no  time  so  great  as  it  has  been  represent- 
ed in  the  older  accounts.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  think  of  it  only  as  pouring 
down  with  the  fierce  flow  of  a  torren^ 
but  the  truth  is,  that  its  average  flow  is 
about  three  and  a  half  mil^s  an  hour,  and 
its  fleetest,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles.  This  opinion  of  its  rapidity  rose 
probably  from  the  fact,  that  it  carr^  its 
fresh  waters  &r  out  to  sea,  discoloring 
the  ocean  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  flfly  miles ;  yet  it  would  appear  that 
tibe  rush  is  never  sufSdently  strong  to 
impede  navigation,  even  b^  sail,  and 
much  less  by  steam.  The  mighty  stream 
may  be  ascended  almost  to  its  source, 
without  an  obstructioh — at  least  this  is 
the  prevailing  impression  both  of  travel- 
lers and  of  the  dwellers  upon  its  banks — 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  courses  of  the  tributaries 
is  quite  incomplete.  The  main  stream, 
with  the  Madeuii  and  the  Nigro,  and  we 
now  add,  since  the  exploration  of  Lieut 
Hemdon,  the  Huallaga,  and  part  of  the 
Yuacali,  are  tolerably  well  ascertained  and 
laid  down  upon  the  maps;  but  of  the 
Xingu.  the  Tapajoz,  the  Coary,  the  Puros, 
the  Jutai,  the  Jabari,  the  lea,  and  others, 
we  possess  only  vague  ooiyectures.    Be- 


tween the  Tocantins  and  the  Madeira, 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  and  between  the  Ma- 
deira and  the  Yuacali,  there  are  two^tracts 
of  country  of  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  each,  and  each  twice  as  large 
as  France,  and  as  completely  unexploreid 
as  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  probable, 
however,  fi*om  their  size,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Indians,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  navigable  for  many  miles  from 
their  discharge  into  the  main  stream. 
*' As  a  general  rule,"  says  Lieut  Hemdon, 
'*  large  ships  may  sail  Uiousands  uf  miles 
to  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  gigantic 
rivers  of  this  country ;  and  in  Brazil  par- 
ticularly, a  few  hundred  miles  of  canal 
would  open  to  the  steamboat,  and  render 
available,  thousands  of  miles  more." 

But  though  the  velocity  of  the  Amazon 
is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  first  sight  of  it  produces  an  impres- 
sion of  awiul  grandeur  and  force.  Laeo- 
tenant  Hemdon  writes : 

**  The  march  ct  th«  great  rlrer  In  ita  silent  gran- 
dear  was  soblime;  bat  in  the  ontained  mlgbt  uf  its 
torbid  wateia  as  they  cot  away  its  banks,  tore  down 
the  gigantic  denizens  of  the  TomBt,  and  built  ap  isl- 
ands, it  was  awftiL  It  rolled  throngh  the  wildemeas 
with  a  Btstely  and  solemn  air.  Its  waters  looked 
angry,  snllen,  relentless ;  and  the  whole  scene  awoke 
emotions  of  awe  and  dread— soch  as  are  oanaed  by 
the  funeral  solemnitlos,  the  mlnnte  gon,  the  howl  ot 
the  wind,  and  the  angry  toeslDg  of  the  wares,  when 
all  hands  are  called  to  bary  the  dead  in  a  troubled 
sea. 

**I  W88  reminded  cf  onr  Mississippi  at  its  topmost 
flood ;  the  waters  are  quite  as  muddy  and  quite  as 
turbid ;  but  thb  stream  Uoked  the  c^arm  and  the 
ftsdnatlon  which  the  plantation  npon  the  bank,  the 
dty  npon  the  blufl;  and  the  steamboat  upon  its  wa- 
ters, lend  to  its  fellow  of  the  North ;  nevertheless^  I 
felt  pleased  st  its  sight  I  had  already  travelled  seven 
hundred  miles  by  water,  and  flmded  that  this  power- 
ful stream  would  soon  carry  me  to  the  ocean;  bnt 
the  water-travel  was  comparatively  Jnst  begun ;  many 
a  weary  nMwth  was  to  elapse  ere  I  should  sgain  look 
npon  the  familiar  fkce  of  the  sea;  and  many  a  time, 
when  worn  and  wearied  with  the  canoe  lUSa,  did  I 
exclaim,  *This  river  seems  Interminable!  *  ** 

The  whole  of  the  region  through  which 
this  magnificent  stream  flows  appears  to 
be  one  of  unexampled  fertility,  for  it  is 
covered  by  a  rich  and  tangled  v^etatien, 
forming  the  most  dense  and  extensive 
forest  m  the  world.  One  may  travel  for 
weeks  and  months,  in  any  direction,  with- 
out discovering  more  than  a  rood  of 
ground  unoccupied  by  trees.  On  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Brazil,  and  on  the*  Pa- 
cific coasts,  you  encounter  rocky  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  immense  plaias  that  are 
parched  and  barren ;  but  m  the  interior, 
comprising  an  area  of  some  2,700  mfles  in 
one  direction,  and  from  400  to  1,700  in 
another,  the  entire  surface  is  a  virgin 
forest.    What  are  the  woods  of  central 
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Sorope,  what  those  of  Africa,  what  the 
immeiiae  forests  of  Asia  even,  compared 
with  this?  In  North  America  alone  is 
there  a  parallel,  in  the  vast  wooded  coun- 
tr/,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  vast  forest  is  distinguished  for 
the  variety  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hem- 
don  enumerates  of  trees  fitted  for  nauti- 
cal constructions,  twenty-two  kinds;  for 
the  construction  of  houses  and  boats, 
thirty-three;  for  cabinet  work,  twelve 
(some  of  which,  such  as  the  jacarandd^ 
the  tortoise-shell  wood,  and  the  maca- 
caubcL,  are  very  beautiful) ;  and  for  mak- 
ing coal,  seven.  There  are  twelve  kinds 
of  trees  that  exude  milk  from  some  of  their 
bark ;  though  the  milk  of  some  of  these — 
such  as  the  arvoeiro  and  assucd — is  poi- 
sonous. One  is  the  seringa,  or  Indiarrub- 
ber  tree,  and  one,  the  murur6,  the  milk 
of  which  is  reported  to  possess  extraor- 
dinary virtue  in  the  cure  of  mercurialized 
patients.  *^  It  is  idle,"  he  says,  "  to  give  a 
list  of  the  medicinal  plants,  for  their  name 
is  legion."  Yet,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
more  than  two  dozen  species  of  plants 
which  already  furnish  vaduable  additions 
to  our  materia  medico* 

**This  Is  the  eonntry,**  adds  the  aatbor,  **of  lioe, 
of  MunftpAillU,  of  IndU-rabber,  bftUam  oopidba,  gam 
oopd,  ftiilmal  and  vegetable  wax,  cocoa,  BrazUian  nat- 
mega,  Tonka  beans,  ginger,  black  pepper,  arrowroot, 
ta{rfoea,  annattm,  indigo,  aapacaia,  and  Brazil  nnts; 
djea  at  the  gayest  colors,  drags  of  rare  virtae,  rarie> 
gated  cabinet  woods  of  the  finest  grain,  and  soscepti- 
bl«  of  Uie  highest  polish.  The  forests  are  filled  with 
game,  and  the  rirers  stocked  with  turtle  and  fish. 
Here  dwell  the  anta,  or  the  wild  cow,  the  peixe  bol, 
or  flah  ox,  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  the  beaatilhl  black 
tiger,  the  mysterious  electric  eel,  the  boa-oonstrictor, 
the  anaoonda,  the  deadly  coral  snake,  the  voracious 
alligator,  monkeys  in  endless  variety,  birds  of  the 
DKMt  brilliant  plumage,  and  insects  of  the  strangest 
forms  and  gayest  colors.** 

Of  the  Zoology  of  the  region,  however, 
Mr.  Wallace  furnishes  us  the  most  copi- 
ous details,  while  both  of  our  authorities 
speak  of  productions,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list,  which  are  more  important 
than  any  other  in  the  view  of  commerce. 
We  refer  to  a  species  of  wild  cotton, 
called  Huimba  in  Peru,  which,  mixed 
with  silk,  can  be  spun  into  a  tough  yet 
delicate  fabric ;  tobacco,  which  grows  in 
exuberance  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the 
sugar-cane,  of  which  plentiful  crops  are 
gathered  in  the  province  of  Cercado ;  and 
coffee,  which  is  easily  cultivated.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  indigo  3aelding  in  great 
abundanoe ;  muse  is  pnxlnced  every  three 
months  all  the  year  round ;  the  cassave. 
one  kind  able  to  replace  the  potato,  ana 
the  other  giving  out  starch,  is  prolific; 


wheat,  barley,  and  oats  may  be  raised  in 
many  districts ;  while,  in  respect  to  fruits, 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  pom^ranates,  me^ 
Ions,  figs,  papaws,  chiromas,  pine-apples, 
&C.,  there  is  no  end  to  the  supply,  at  the 
same  time  the  climate  is  spoken  of  as 
very  salubrious  and  agreeable.  The  en- 
tire valley  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  temperature  and  the  regular 
supply  of  moisture.  Neither  the  wet  nor 
the  dry  seasons  are  as  severe  as  in  other 
tropical  countries,  and  the  stranger  seldom 
suffers  from  either  excessive  heat  or  ex- 
cessive cold. 

An  admirable  country  to  live  in — our 
readers  will  see,  presenting  rare  opportu- 
nities for  agrictilture  and  commerce,  and 
promising  to  be  in  the  future  the  seat 
of  a  prosperous  empire.  But  as  yet  we 
must  confess,  it  holds  forth  few  tempta- 
tions to  settlement :  or  rather  it  exhibits 
certain  peculiarities  not  entirely  compati- 
ble vnth  our  ideas  of  civilized  comfort  and 
refinement  In  the  first  place,  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  do  not  invite  a  more  &- 
miliar  acquaintance.  The  gi^ter  part  of 
them  are  Indians,  and  Indians  generally 
of  worthless  and  debased  characters.  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  describes  some  thirty  dif- 
ferent tribes,  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
there  are  *^  countless  varieties  of  others 
with  peculiar  languages  and  customs,  and 
distinct  physical  characteristics,"  thinks 
them  superior  on  the  whole  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  South  Brazil,  and  more  like  '^  the 
intelligent  and  noble  races^'  of  the  North 
American  prairies;  but  he  admits,  also, 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  lazy, 
squalid,  savage,  polygamic,  superstitious, 
fond  of  caxaga^  which  is  native  forbad 
rum,  licentious,  and  what  is  most  shock- 
ing of  all,  the  rascals,  male  and  female  go 
about  as  naked  as  they  were  bom,  with 
the  exception  that  they  wear  sometimes 
a  brilliant  head-dress  of  parrots'  tail  fea- 
thers. Some,  indeed,  tattoo  their  car- 
casses, in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  until  they 
look  as  much  dressed  as  the  clown  of  a 
circus :  there  are  one  or  two  tribes,  too, 
such  as  the  Purupurus,  who  are  infected 
universally  with  a  scrofula,  or  itch,  spot- 
ting their  bodies  with  white,  black,  and 
brown  patches,  and  who  bore  large  holes 
in  their  lips,  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and 
in  their  ears,  out  of  which  sticks  five  or 
six  feet  long,  dangle  as  ornaments ;  while 
the  Xim&nas,  and  Cauxafias,  kill  their 
first-bom  children,  and  the  Miraubas  eat 
the  first  friend  they  can  lay  their  jaws 
upon!  Precious  neighbors  these  fellows 
would  make ! 

In  short,  if  we  must  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  these  Indians,  let  us  say  that 
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Mr.  Herndon  quotes  from  the  work  of 
Count  Castelnau,  a  Frenchman  who  as- 
cended the  Amazon  8ome  3'ears  since,  an 
account  going  to  show  that  some  of  them 
are  lineal  descendants  from  the  monkey. 
Here  is  the  passage : 

"  M.  Castelnan  collected  sodm  verj  onridat  stMles 
concerning  the  Indians  who  dwell  upon  iho  bankt  of 
the  JaraA.  He  says,  (vol  6,  p.  105,)  *  I  cannot  pass 
oyer  in  silence  a  very  corloas  passage  of  Padre  No- 
ronha,  and  which  one  is  astonished  to  find  in  a  work 
of  ao  grave  a  character  In  <^er  respects.  The  Indiana, 
(^uamas  and  Uginaa  (aajrs  the  podreX  live  near  the 
sources  of  the  river.  The  first  are  of  a  very  sliort 
statnre,  scarcely  exceeding  five  palms  (about  three 
and  a  half  feet) ;  and  the  last  (of  this  there  is  no  doubt) 
have  tails,  and  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  Indians 
and  Ooata  monkeya  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  ftct,  I  am  led  to  give  it  credit  for  three  reasons : 
first,  because  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  men 
should  not  have  tails;  secondly,  becauee  many  In- 
dians, whom  I  have  Interrogated  regarding  this  thing, 
have  assured  mo  of  the  fact,  telling  me  that  Uie  tall 
wis  a  palm  and  a  half  long;  and,  thirdly,  because  the 
Eoverend  Father  Friar  Jo«6  de  Santa  Theresa  Rlbeiro, 
a  Carmelite,  and  Ourate  of  Oastro  de  Avelaefta,  assured 
me  that  ho  saw  the  same  thing  in  an  Indian  who 
eame  from  Japiri,  and  who  sent  me  the  following 
Attestation : 

"'I.  J096  de  Santa  Theresa  Bibelro,  of  the  Order 
of  our  Lady  of  Mount  (Jarmel,  Ancient  Observance, 
AcL,  certify  and  swear,  in  ray  quality  of  priest,  and  on 
the  Holy  £vangellBt^  that  when  I  waa  a  missionary 
In  the  ancient  village  of  Paranaik,  where  was  after* 
wards  built  the  village  of  Nogucra,  I  saw,  in  ITOfi,  a 
man  called  liannel  da  Sllva,  native  of  Pemambuco, 
or  Balda,  who  came  from  the  river  JapurA  With  some 
Indians,  amongst  whom  was  one— an  Infidel  brute— 
who  the  said  Manuel  declared  to  me  had  a  tail ;  and 
M  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  such  an  extramrdlnary 
fkct,  he  brought  the  Indian  and  caused  him  to  strip, 
on  pretence  of  removing  some  turtles  from  a  'pen,* 
near  which  I  stotnl  to  assure  my  self  of  the  truth.  There 
I  saw,  without  possibility  of  error,  thattlie  man  bad  a 
tail,  of  the  thidcness  of  a  finger,  and  half  a  palm  long, 
and  covered  with  smooth  and  naked  skin.  The  same 
Manuel  aasnred  me  ttiat  the  Indian  had  told  him  that 
every  month  he  out  his  tail,  because  he  did  not  like 
to  have  it  too  long,  and  It  grew  very  flist'  I  do  not 
know  to  what  nation  this  n.an  belonged,  nor  if  all  his 
tribe  had  a  similar  tail ;  but  I  understood  afterwards 
that  there  was  stalled  nation  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jnni&;  and  I  sign  this  act  and  seal  it  in  affirmation 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  it  oontalna. 

***E8TABU8IIXBWT  OF  CABTBO  BB  ▲yELAXNS,  OOt 

''•FB.  JOSE  DE  ST  A.  THEBES  A  RIBEIBO.* 

**  M.  Baena  (Corog,  Para)  has  thought  proper  to  re- 
peat these  strange  assertiona.  *■  In  this  river,*  says  be, 
quaking  of  the  Jum&  (p.  487),  *  there  are  Indtaus 
called  Canamas,  whose  height  dees  not  exceed  five 
palms;  and  there  are  others,  called  Uglnaa,  who  have 
a  tail  of  tlirce  or  four  palms  (four  [talms  and  an  Inch, 
Poftugttose,  make  nearly  an  English  yard),  according 
to  the  report  of  many  penona.  But  I  leave  to  every 
one  to  put  what  fUth  he  pleases  in  these  assertions.* 

"M.  Gaatelnau  s^Bi  *^f  giving  these  relations,  *  I 
will  add  but  a  word.  Descending  the  Amazon,  I  saw, 
one  day,  near  Fonteboa,  a  black  Coata,  of  enormous 
dimensions.  He  belonged  to  an  Indian  woman,  to 
whom  I  offered  a  large  price,  for  the  country,  ftnr  the 


eorlooi  beast ;  but  she  refbsed  me  with  a  ,bant  of 
langfater.  *  Your  eflbrti  are  uselosa,*  aald  an  Indtaa 
who  was  in  the  cabin ;  '  that  is  her  husband.*  ** 

Mr.  Herndon  himself  docs  not  confirm 
•this  story,  which  we  suspect  the  Count 
borrowed  from  Voltaire's  Candide,  but 
he  narrates  that  when  he  was  at  Eche- 
nique  he  bought  a  young  monkey  of  an 
Indian  woman,  which  refused  to  eat  plan- 
tain when  he  offered  it,  whereupon  "  the 
woman  took  it  and  put  it  to  her  breast, 
where  it  sacked  away  manfully  and  with 
great  gusto.  She  weaned  it  in  a  week,  so 
that  it  would  eat  plantain  mashed  up  and 
put  mto  its  mouth  in  small  bits :  but  the 
little  beast  died  of  mortification,  because 
I  would  not  let  him  sleep  with  his  arms 
round  my  neck ! " 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  course  of  his  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  riTer 
Uaup^s,  ^ves  so  rational  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  ongin  of  the  fable  about  a  nation 
of  Amazons,  or  fighting  females,  that  we 
extract  his  words : 

"  The  use  of  ornaments  and  trinkets  of  varions 
kinds  is  almost  confined  to  the  men.  The  woman 
wear  a  bracelet  on  the  wrists,  but  none  on  the  neck, 
and  no  comb  in  the  hair;  they  have  a  gart^  below 
the  knee,  worn  tight  firom  inflmcy,  for  the  porpoae  of 
swelling  out  tlie  calf;  which  they  consider  a  groat 
beauty.  While  dancing  in  their  f^vals,  the  women 
wear  a  small  tanga,  or  apron,  made  of  beads,  prettily 
arranged :  it  is  only  about  six  inches  square,  but  is 
never  worn  at  any  other  time,  and  immediately  the 
dance  is  over  it  is  taken  ofC 

The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  hair  car«- 
ftally  parted  and  combed  on  each  fide,  and  tied  in  a 
queue  behind.  In  the  young  men,  it  hangs  in  long 
locks  down  their  necks,  and,  with  the  comb,  which  Is 
invariably  carried  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  head,  givea 
tliem  a  most  feminine  appearance :  this  is  increased 
by  the  large  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  beads,  and  the 
careful  extirpation  of  every  symptom  of  beanL  Tak- 
ing  those  circumstances  Into  consideration,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  story  of  the  Amazons  has 
arisen  fh>m  theee  feminine-looking  warriors  enoonn- 
tered  by  the  early  voyager.  I  am  indlned  to  th^ 
opinion,  fh>m  the  effect  they  txA  produced  on  myaeU 
when  it  was  only  by  close  examination  I  saw  thai 
ttiey  were  men ;  and,  were  the  fhmt  part  of  tbeir 
bodies  and  tbeir  breasts  oorered  with  shields,  audi  as 
they  always  use,  I  am  convinced  any  persim  seeing 
them  fbr  the  fint  time  would  condnde  they  wcrv 
women.  We  have  only  therefore  to  suppose  that 
tribes  having  rimilar  customs  to  those  now  existing 
on  the  river  Uanp^  inhabited  the  regions  where  the 
Amazons  were  reported  to  have  bean  seen,  and  we 
have  a  rational  explanation  of  what  baa  so  mneh 
puzzled  all  geogn^hexa.  The  only  oi^ecUou  to  this 
explanation  is,  that  traditioos  are  said  to  exist  among 
the  natives,  of  a  nation  of '  women  without  husbands.* 
Of  this  tradition,  however,  I  was  myself  unable  to 
obtain  any  trace,  and  I  can  easily  Imagine  It  entirely 
to  have  risen  from  the  snggestionB  and  inquiries  of 
Europeans  themBeIve&  When  the  story  of  the  Ama- 
zons was  first  made  known,  it  became  of  course  a  point 
with  all  future  travellers  to  verify  it,  or  if  possible  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  these  warlike  ladies.  The  Indians 
must  no  donbt  have  been  overwhelmed  with  qne»> 
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UtM  and  lonesUoiia  sboat  them,  «nd  tbej,  thinking 
Ifait  the  white  dmb  moat  know  best,  would  transmit 
to  tbdr  daaoandanta  and  fiuniUas  the  Idea  that  soch  a 
naUoo  did  ezUt  In  some  distant  part  of  the  coantrf. 
Soeeeedlactravellera,  finding  traces  of  this  Idea  among 
the  lodfauu,  would  take  It  as  a  proof  of  the  exlstenoe 
of  the  Am**~^ ;  Instead  of  being  merely  the  effect  <^ 
a  mtetake  at  the  first,  which  had  been  unknowingly 
spread  among  them  by  preceding  travellers,  seeking 
to  obtain  some  evidence  on  the  subject" 

Next  to  the  human  or  demi-human  in- 
habitants the  greatest  annoyances  are  the 
animals.  There  are  alligators,  in  some  of 
the  streams,  big  enough  to  bolt  an  Indian 
warrior;  there  are  Tampire  bats,  which, 
in  spite  of  what  some  naturalists  assert^ 
will  phlebotomize  a  horse  until  he  dies ; 
there  are  jaguars,  which  are  quite  as  fierce 
and  strong  as  the  royal  Bengal  tiger  i  and 
there  are  snakes,  which  the  good  Father 
Vemasza  ayers  (and  he  wrote  as  late  as 
1845)  are  forty-five  feet  long  and  fiye  and  a 
half  thick,  and  who  suck  in  their  prey,  man, 
bird,  or  beast,  by  mere  inhalation,  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  Yet  the  plague 
of  the  country  are  the  smaller  vermin,  the 
ants,  the  tidu,  and  the  mosquitoes.  Our 
readers  will  probably  remember  Sidney 
Smi^'s  description  of  the  insectivorous 
tribes,  where  he  says, — 

**ThebMe  rouge  lays  the  fonndation  of  a  tremen- 
doos  nleer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covered  with  ticks. 
Chigoes  bnry  themaelvea  In  your  flesh,  and  batch  a 
eniuny  of  young  chigoes  In  a  few  hours.  They  will 
not  live  together,  but  every  chlco  sets  up  a  separate 
nicer,  and  has  his  own  private  portion  of  pna.  Files 
get  entry  Into  your  mouth.  Into  your  eyes,  Into  your 
nose:  you  eat  files,  drlnlE  files,  and  breathe  files. 
Usafds,  ooeknriiehea,  and  snakes  get  Into  the  bed : 
aata  eat  ap  the  books:  scorpions  sting  yon  on  the 
foot  Every  thing  bites,  stings  or  bruises:  every 
seoood  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some 
piece  of  animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before 
except  Bwammerdaro  and  MerlaoL  An  Insect  with 
eleven  legs  Is  swimming  In  your  teacup,  a  nonde- 
script of  nine  wings  Is  struggling  in  the  small  beer,  or 
a  caterpillar  with  several  doxen  eyes  In  his  belly  Is 
htttfr*"g  over  the  bread  and  butter.  All  nature  Is 
allve^  and  seems  to  be  gathering  her  entomological 
hosts  to  eat  yon  up,  as  yon  are  standing,  ont  ct  your 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches    Such  are  the  tioples.^ 

Now  this  is  all  bad  enough ;  but  Mr. 
Wallace  complains  of  another  nuisance, 
nHiidi  asttiled  his  ears.  **  £very  night,^' 
he  says,  speaking  of  a  voyage  up  the 
Tocftntins,  ^^we  had  a  concert  of  frogs, 
which  make  most  extraordinary  noises. 
There  are  three  kinds,  which  can  be  neard 
all  at  onoe.  One  makes  a  noise  somewhat 
like  what  one  would  expect  from  a  froff, 
namely,  a  dismal  croak,  but  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  others  were  like  no  animal 
that  1  ever  heard  ^fore.  A  distant  rail- 
way train  approaching  and  a  blacksmith 
hammering  on  his  anvil,  are  what  they 
conctly  resemble.     They  are  such  tn^ 


imitations,  that  when  lying  half-doadn^  in 
\he  canoe,  I  have  often  fancied  myself  at 
home,  hearing  the  familiar  sounds  of  the 
approaching  mail-train,  and  the  hammer- 
ing of  the  boiler-makers  at  the  iron- works. 
Then^  we  oAen  had  the  "  guarhibas,"  oi 
howlmg  monkevs,  with  their  terrific 
noises ;  the  shrill  grating  whistle  of  the 
cicadas  and  locusts,  and  the  peculiar  notee 
of  the  suacOras  and  other  aquatic  birds . 
add  to  these  the  loud  unpleasant  hum  of 
the  mosquitoes  in  your  immediate  vicinity, 
and  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  oui 
nightly  concert."  A  serenade  of  that 
sort,  however,  seems  to  us  only  a  proper 
accompaniment  to  the  general  experiences 
of  life  m  those  latitudes. 

For  there  is  another  sense  that  must  be 
sometimes  revolted,  in  spite  of  the  luxu- 
riant fruits  that  we  read  of, — the  sense  ot 
taste.  A  breakfast  of  alligator-tail  is  not 
perhaps  objectionable  when  you  are  hard 
pressed ;  nor  a  dinner  of  raw  turtle,  which 
is  so  excellent  when  broiled  or  made  into 
soup,  that  it  may  be,  possibly,  somewhat 
of  a  dainty  when  underdone ;  but  heaven 
preserve  us  from  monkey  chops  or  a  salad 
of  nut-oil  and  river-hog !  Mr.  Hemdon 
informs  us  that  monkeys  are  rather  tough, 
though  the  livers  he  found  tender  and 
good.  ^  Yet,  even  after  a  luxurious  ban- 
quet on  liver.  Jocko  was  sure  to  have  his 
revenge  on  the  feeder,  who  always  nearly 
perished  of  nightmare.  "Some  devil," 
says  the  gallant  Lieutenant,  "  with  arms 
as  nervous  as  the  monkey's,  had  me  by  the 
throat,  and  staring  on  me,  with  his  cold 
cruel  eye,  expressed  his  determination  to 
hold  on  to  the  death." 

Still,  an  enthusiast  mav  tell  us  that  the 
glorious  imagery^  which  nature  every 
where  in  the  tropics  addresses  to  the  eye, 
is  a  compensation  for  the  defeats  suffered 
by  the  other  senses.  The  eve,  as  in 
Macbeth's  soliloquy,  "is  worth  all  the 
rest;"  for  the  grand  forms  of  the  trees, 
the  varied  hues  of  the  foliage,  the  endless 
brilliancy  of  the  birds  and  butterflies,  and 
the  deep  azure  of  the  skies,  present  a 
panorama  which  quite  overwhelms  the 
mind  with  its  beauty  and  maniificence. 
But  Mr.  Wallace,  in  spite  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  earlier  travellers,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  found  quite  as  much  pictu- 
resque landscape  at  home  as  in  the  tropics. 
"  It  is  on  the  roadside,  and  on  the  river's 
banks,"  he  says,  "that  we  see  all  the 
beauties  of  the  tropical  vegetation.  There 
we  find  a  mass  of  bushes,  and  trees,  and 
shrubs  of  every  height,  rising  one  over 
another,  all  exposed  to  the  bright  light 
and  fresh  air,  and  putting  forth  within 
reach  their  flowers  and  fruits,  which,  in 
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the  forests,  only  grow  far  up  on  the  top- 
most branches.    Bright  flowers  and  green 
foliage  combine  their  charms,  and  climbing 
with  their  flowery  festoons,  covier  over  the 
bare  and  decaying  stems.     "Yet," — and 
here  comes  in  his  protest, — "  pick  out  the 
loveliest  spots  where  the  ipost  glorious 
flowers  of  the  tropics  expand  their  glow- 
ing petals,  and  for  every  scene  of  this 
kind,  we  may  find  another  at  home  of 
equij  beauty,  and  with  an  equal  amount 
of  brilliant  color.      Look  at  a  field  of 
buttercups  and  daisies, — a  hill-side  covered 
with  gorse  and  broom,— or  a  forest  glade 
azure  with  a  carpet  of  wild  hyacinths, 
and  they  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any 
scene  the  tropics  can  produce.     I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  more  glorious  than 
an  old  crab-tree  in  Kill  blossom,  and  the 
horse-chestnut,  lilac,  and  laburnum,  will 
'vie  with  the  choicest  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs.     In  the  tropical  waters  are  no 
more  beautiful  plants  than  our  white  and 
water  lilies,  our  irises  and  the  flowering 
rush ;  for  I  cannot  consider  the  flower  of 
the  Victor^  Regia  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  Nymphcea  AlbOy  though  it 
may  be  larger ;  nor  is  it  so  abundant  an 
ornament  of  tropical  waters  as  the  latter 
is  of  ours.-'    Our  author  then  adds,  that 
the  changing  hues  of  autumn,  and  the 
tender  green  of  spring  are  never  seen  in 
the  tropics;  while  the  rich  expanse  of 
green  meadows  and  rich   pastures  are 
wanting,  and  the  distant  landscape  fails 
in  the  soft  and  hazy  effects  which  so  ex- 
cite the  imagination  in  the  more  temperate 
latitudes.    Mr.  Wallace  leaves  out  of  his 
descnption  the  numerous  and  splendid 
families  of  birds, — the  taninjers,  the  tou- 
cans, the  macaws,  and  the  parroquets, — 
but  we  are  still  inclined  to  concur  in  the 
spirit  of  his  remarks.    Even  for  exquisite 
scenery  "  there  is  no  place  like  home." 

We  cannot  quit  the  birds  without  quot- 
ing from  Hemdon  a  little  legend  which 
he  heard  of  one,  which  had  a  peculiarly 
plaintive  note,  and  was  callea  by  the 
Spaniards  "  the  lost  soul." 

^  After  we  had  retired  to  oar  mats  beneath  the  shed 
for  the  night,  I  aaked  the  governor  if  he  knew  a  bird 
called  £1  alma  perdida.  He  did  not  know  it  by  that 
name,  and  requested  a  deecription.  1  whistled  an 
imitation  of  its  notes;  whereupon,  an  old  orone, 
stretched  on  a  mat  near  us,  commenced,  with  animat- 
ed tones  and  gestures,  a  story  in  the  Inca  language^ 
which,  translated,  ran  somehow  thus : 

**  •  An  Indian  and  his  wife  went  out  ftwn  the  village 
to  work  their  chacra,  carrying  their  inflint  with  them. 
The  woman  went  to  the  spring  to  get  water,  leaving 
'  the  roan  in  charge  of  tho  child,  with  many  cautions 
to  tAke  good  care  of  it  When  she  arrived  at  the 
spring  she  found  It  dried  up,  and  went  fhrther  to  look 
for  another.  The  husband,  alarmed  at  her  long  ab- 
Fence,  left  the  child  and  went  in  search.    When  they 


returned  the  child  was  gcme;  and  to  thdri 
cries  as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  in 
they  could  get  no  response  save  the  waiting  cry  of 
this  little  bird,  heard  for  tho  first  time,  whose  notes 
their  anxious  and  excited  imaginatioa  *sylUbled* 
into  pa-pa^  ma-ma  (the  present  Quichuji  name  of 
the  bird).  I  suppose  Uie  Spaniards  beard  this  story, 
and,  with  that  religious  iioetio  turn  of  thought  which 
seems  peculiar  to  this  people^  called  the  bird  *Tbe 
lost  soul* 

*'Tho  circumstances  under  which  the  stcny  was 
told— the  beautiful,  still,  starlight  night— the  deep, 
dark  forest  around — the  fkint-red  glimmering  of  the 
fire,  flickering  upon  the  old  woman^s  gray  hair  and 
earnest  fiu»  as  she  poured  f<vth  the  guttural  tunes  of 
the  hmguage  of  a  people  now  passed  away— fcave  it  a 
sufBdently  romantic  interest  to  an  Imaginative  man." 

The  object  of  Hemdon's  visit  was,  as 
we  have  said,  to  explore  the  resouroes  of 
the  valley,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent it  invited  the  commerce  of  foreign 
nations.     Our  distinguished  astronomer, 
Lieutenant  Maury,  had  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  this  region  opened  the  finest 
opportunities  for  trade,  and  was  eager  to 
direct  the  attention  of  a^italists  to  the 
importance  and  prospective  value  of  a 
st<^m  navigation  of  the  Amazon.    It  was 
at  his  instance,  therefore,  as  we  suspectj- 
that  Lieutenants  Hemdon  and  Gibbon 
were  selected  for  the  expedition.    Their 
reports  strongly  confirm  his  anticipations 
as  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  immense 
district    Our  present  trade  with  Para, 
the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  already 
amounts  to  about  one  million  of  dollars  a 
year,  but  if  the  productions  of  the  interior, — 
the  India-rubber,  the  sarsapanlla,  the  cocoa, 
and  a  thousand  other  commodities, — could 
be  readily  exchanged  by  means  of  steam- 
boats, for  our  goods,  the  trade  might  be 
prodigiously  increased.    The  severil  gov- 
ernments  having  jurisdiction  over    the 
river  and  its  tributaries,  those  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  in  particular,  are  disposed  to  pursue 
a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  companies 
which  will  undertake  the  steam  navigation 
of  it  and  it  only  requires  the  co-operation 
of  Brazil  to  throw  open  the  entire  valley 
to  the  navigation  of  the  world.      Brazil 
has  foolishly  made  a  contract  with  one  De 
Sousa  for  the  exclusive  navigation,  but  it 
appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain,  even 
if  it  should  not  turn  out  that  the  said 
contract  is  an  infringement  of  the  treaty 
with  Peru,  which  stipulates  for  a  joint 
action  of  the  two  nations  in  all  that  con- 
cerns   the    subject     Tirade^  who    was 
foreign  minister  of  Peru  last  year,  is  op- 
posed to  the  contract  of  De  Souin,  and 
will  succeed,  we  trust,  m  getting  it  dis- 
avowed.   In  the  mean  time  the  President 
of  Peru,  Don  Jose  Rufino  Echinique,  has 
issued  a  patriotic  and  enlightened  decrea, 
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whidi  offers  the  most  liberftl  indnce- 
mcDts  to  the  navigation  of  the  riyer,  and 
to  settlements  in  the  districts  over  which 
Peru  has  control.  It  opens  the  ports  of 
Naata  and  Loreto  to  commerce,  abandon- 
ing all  import  or  export  duties,  and 
making  ooncessions  of  lands,  accompanied 
by  a  certain  exemption  from  taxes,  to  all 
settlers.  Bolivia  has  made  a  decree  to 
the  same  effect,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Brazil 
will  not  long  continue  to  stand  in  her  own 
light    Hemdon  writes. — 

**  Were  she  to  adopt  a  liberal  Instead  of  an  exclaslve 
pottcf,  throw  open  the  Amazon  to  foreign  ooDimerc« 
and  eompetltlon,  inyite  settlement  upon  its  bankSt 
and  enoonrage  emigration  by  liberal  grants  of  landsi 
and  efficient  protection  to  person  and  property,  backed 
m  ahe  Is  by  inch  natural  advantages,  imagination 
eoakl  aoaroely  follow  her  giant  strides  towards  wealth 
and  greatneii> 

**8b«,  together  with  the  five  Spanish  American 
rspobliQS  above  named,  owns  in  the  valley  of  the 
AmaacMi  more  than  two  millions  of  square  miles  of 
land,  intenected  in  every  direction  by  many  thoosand 
mUee  of  what  might  be  called  canal  navigation. 

**  This  land  is  of  unrivalled  fertility;  on  account  of 
Its  geographical  sitoatlon  and  topographical  and  geo- 
logical formation.  It  produces  nearly  every  thing 
essential  to  the  ccnnfort  and  well-being  of  man.  On 
the  top  and  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  lie  hid  unim- 
aginable quantities  of  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper,  and 
qoickailver,  waiting  but  the  application  of  science 
and  the  hand  of  industry  for  their  development  The 
socoeBsflil  working  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Huan- 
cardiea  would  add  several  millions  of  silver  to  the 
annual  product  of  Corm  Pasco  alone.  Many  of  the 
ftreama  that  dash  fh)m  the  summits  of  the  COTdilleras 
wash  gold  from  the  rooontain-side,  and  deposit  it  in 
the  hollows  and  gulches  as  they  pass.  Barley,  quinua, 
and  potatoes,  best  grown  in  a  cold,  with  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  clover,  and  tobacco,  products  of  a  temperate 
region,  deck  the  mountain-side,  and  bcantlQr  the 
vaBey ;  while  Immense  herds  of  sheep,  Hamas,  alpacas, 
and  vtoonaa  feed  upon  those  elevated  plains,  and  yield 
wod  of  the  finest  and  longest  staple. 

**  Descending  towards  the  plain,  and  only  for  a  few 
aHes,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  fh>m  the  temperate  zone 


is  held  with  wonder  and  delight  by  the  beantiltd  and 
strange  productions  of  the  torrid.  He  sees  for  the 
first  time  the  symmetrical  coflTeo-bush,  rich  with  its 
dark-green  leaves,  its  pure  white  blossoms,  and  its 
gay,  red  fhilt  The  prolific  plantain,  with  its 
great  waving  fan-like  leaf^  and  immense  pendant 
branches  of  golden-looking  fruit,  enohaina  his  atten- 
tion. The  sugar-cane  waves  in  rank  luxuriance  be- 
fore him,  and  if  he  be  £unillar  with  Southern  planta- 
tions, his  heart  swells  with  emotion  as  the  gay  yellow 
blossom  and  white  boU  of  the  cotton  set  before  hts 
mlnd*s  eye  ihe  fomiliar  scenes  of  home. 

**  Fruits,  too,  of  the  finest  quality  and  most  lusdoua 
fiavor,  grow  here;  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, melons,  chirimoyas,  -granadUIaa,  and  many 
others  whlcli,  unpleasant  to  the  taste  at  flret,  become 
with  use  exceedingly  gratefhl  tu  the  accaf<tomed 
palate.  The  Indian  gets  hero  his  indbpensabie  coca, 
and  Uie  forests  at  cwtain  seasons  arc  redolent  with 
the  perlhme  of  the  vanilla.**  f 

Neither  of  the  South  American  nations 
alone  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
towards  the  introduction  of  an  energetic 
foreign  population,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  northern  or  European  enterprise  might 
make  the  most  gigantic  strides.  Their 
inhabitants  are  not  maritime ;  they  have 
no  skill  in  steam  navigation;  they  are 
destitute  of  the  necessary  capital.  But 
let  them  encourage  the  commerce  of 
others,  and  they  will  instantly  procure 
all  the  assistafice  that  they  need.  Let 
them  say  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  already  their  best  customers  and 
most  natural  allies,  "Come  with  your 
steamers  laden  with  manufactures  to  our 
free  ports,"  and  their  grand  river  would 
no  longer  roll  in  loneliness  through  the 
sullen  solitudes,  but  grow  white  with 
ships,  the  precious  harbingers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  Only  ^vo  the  Yankee 
a  chance,  and,  in  spite  of  insects,  snakes, 
frog-concerts,  and  dirty  Indians,  he  will 
raise  you  to  power  and  glory. 


BORODINO. 

ONE  foot  in  the  stirrup,  one  hand  on  the  mane, 
One  toss  of  white  plumes  on  the  air ; 
Then  firm  in  the  saddle — and  loosened  the  rein  ; 
And  the  sword-blade  gleams  bare ! 

A  white  (ace  stares  up  from  the  dark  frozen  ground ; 

The  prowjer  will  shadow  it  soon : 
The  dead  and  the  dying  lie  writhen  around, 

Cold  and  bright  shines  the  moon ! 

There^s  laurels  and  gold  for  the  living  and  proud : 
But  the  ice-wreath  of  Fame  for  the  slain ; 

Only  Love  turns  away  from  the  revelling  crowd 
1V>  her  own  on  the  plain ! 


no 
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LET  the  Jurors  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
rest  in  peace.  The  exhibitors  to 
whom  they  award  an  honorable  mention 
will  not  be  thereby  made  their  enemies 
for  life.  Mr.  Punchy — high  authority, — 
assured  us  that  John  Bullbecame furious 
at  ^an  honorable  mention,'  and  even 
furnished  us  with  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man in  a  rage  at  having  attained  that  dis- 
'tinction.  But  it  soems  indeed,  that — to 
use  two  very  trite  quotati(ms, — nou8  atxms 
changi  tout  cela,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  C€tlum  non  animum  mutantur 
aui  trans  mare  cummt.  In  the  last 
November  number  of  this  Magazine,  we 
said  that  ^*  ho  who  discovers  the  needful 
word  for  the  misprint  "  runaways  eyes" 
in  the  second  Scene  of  the  third  Act  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet^  will  secure  the  honor- 
able mention  of  his  name  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  read  and  spoken.'' 
This  opinion  has  been  regarded  as  a  pre- 
diction by  several  enthusiastic  Shakea- 
perians ;  and  in  fact  we  have  been  address- 
ed as  if  we  had  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  a  certain  grade  of  immortality  in  our 
keeping,  a  portion  of  which  we  had  pro- 
mised to  bestow  upon  the  lucky  conjeo- 
turer  who  should  supply  the  needful  word 
in  poor  JulieCs  soliloquy.  Aspirants 
after  so  much  immortality  as  is  implied  in 
coexistence  with  the  English  language, 
have  offered  themselves  from  all  quarters 
of  the  country.  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  and  Missouri,  South  Caroh'na, 
and  New  York  and  Maine  all  furnish  can- 
didates. 

Since  the  subject  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened so  general  an  interest,  wo  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  the  conjectures  of 
our  correspondents,  and  the  arguments 
with  which  they  sustain  them.  But  we 
can  by  no  means  consent*  to  be  ^  counted 
out '  of  the  contest  Lon^  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  article  which  has  directed 
a  renewed  attention  to  the  notorious 
error  in  question,  we  had  ventured  upon 
a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  passage, 
which  seemed  to  us  not  only  unobjection- 
able, but  eminently  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case ;  and  under  the  circumstances 
wo  shall  be  obliged  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  page  or  two  from  a  volume  of 
Historical  and  Critical  Comments  upon 
the  Text  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare 
now  passing  through  the  press.  But  first 
for  a  glance  at  the  efibrts  of  some  of  our 
rivals. 


Our  Western  oorre^x>ndent  addresses 
us  through  the  columns  of  the  8L  IxntiM 
Intelligencer,  After  a  short  deprecatory 
introduction,  he  says : 

"Without  further  circumstance,  I  offer 
you  ray  Bubetitute,  for  what  is  very  evi- 
dently a  misprint   The  sentence  runs  thus: 

**  Spread  thy  close  cnrUin,  lore-perfomilng  night  I 
That  nin-awaT's  [fioomfay*«]  eyes  may  wiok;  and 

Romeo 
Leap  to  these  anna,**  Ae. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  read  the  whol^ 
speech  set  down  to  Juliet,  of  which  this  la 
a  part,  the  entire  context,  I  think,  favors 
the  substitution  of  *  noonday's'  for  'rnn- 
away  s. 

He  sustains  his  reading  by  remarking, 
what  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  "the 
feverish  impatience"  of  Juliet  "chides 
what  to  her  are  the  tedious  hours  of 
garish  day,"  and  that  "  she  invokes  the 
coming  of  the  night  as  the  best  boon," 
because  it  would  bring  Romeo  to  her 
longing  arms.  "  What  then,"  he  asks, 
"  more  likely,  than  that  this  lovesick  w<h 
man  should  call  upon  night  to  let  fall  her 
curtain,  and  put  out,  or  make  wink,  the 
eye  of  day — the  *  noon-day's  sun  ?  ' " 

The  conjectured  reading  of  our  St 
Louis  critic  is  not  without  some  plausi- 
bility; and  it  resembles  somewhat  one 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  also 
the  words  which  have  occurred  to  one  of 
our  New  England  correspondents.  But 
"  noonday*8  6jea  "  will  not  win  for  its 
proposer  the  distinction  which  he  demands, 
and  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  Even  if 
there  were  no  obiection.  as  to  time,  against 
the  word  "  noonday,"  tnere  is  a  literalness 
and  particularity  about  it  which  are  poeti- 
cally out  of  place  in  the  passage  for  which 
it  is  proposed.  Juliet  is  using  large  and 
general  terms :  she  calls  the  West  "  Phoe- 
bus' mansion,"  and  her  thoughts  spring 
directly  from  day  to  ''cloudy  night."  She 
is  affected  only  by  the  ideas  of  light  and 
obscurity :  she  does  not  consider  hours  or 
parts  of  the  dav  or  night.  To  her  there 
is  but  one  grand  division  of  time ;  and  to 
make  her  specify  noontime,  in  at^buting 
eyes  to  day,  is  to  introduce  a  specialit}* 
into  her  speech  incongruous  with  ner  tone 
of  thought  But*  supposing  such  particu- 
larity not  objectionable  on  the  higher 
groimd  of  criticism,  the  time  specified  in 
the  term  is  inconsistent  with  tne  reqire- 
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mentfl  of  the  scene ;  and  therefore  Shake- 
spetre  would  have  been  particular,  only  to 
be  particularly  wrong.  This  is  eviaent 
fit>m  the  fact,  which  a  short  examination 
will  bring  to  light,  that  Jtdiet  was  not 
married  until  after  noonday;  and  that 
some  hours  elapsed  between  her  marriage 
and  the  time  of  this  soliloquy.  In  the 
garden  scene  on  the  previous  night  Juliet 
says  to  Romeo^ — 

**  At  what  e^dock  to-morrow 
SiMUlMidtottMe?" 

And  he  replies, — 

**Byt2Mboiiroriloe.* 

Juliet,  in  the  filth  Scene  of  the  second 
Act,  in  her  impatience  to  hear  from  her 
lorer,  says, — 

* Tbe  ditck  ttnA  nlM,  -when  I  did  send  the  niine; 
Ib  half  an  boar  sho  promised  to  return. 
Perehaace  ahe  cannot  meet  him,^  Ac 

So  that  it  was  well  on  towards  ten  o'clock 
before  Juliet  received  Romeo* 8  message. 
But  what  was  that  message?  We  find  it 
in  the  fourth  Scene  of  this  same  Act 

**  Bid  ber  devlae  some  meant  to  come  to  ahrift 
TkUaJterwxm: 

And  there  ihe  aball,  at  Friar  Laurence^  cdl, 
Be  ahrrirM  and  married.** 

It  was  then  some  time  past  noonday  be- 
fore Juliet  went  to  the  Friar's  celL  There 
sli^  was  married ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
she  did  not  hasten  away  again.  But  after 
she  and  Romeo  had  parted,  and  in  the 
long  first  Scene  of  the  next  Act,  the  brawl 
takes  place  in  which  Akrcutio  is  killed 
by  T^yball  and  Tybalt  by  Romeo.  This 
all  intervenes  between  the  parting  of 
Romeo  and  JuUet,  after  their  marriage  in 
the  afternoon,  and  JuUeVs  soliloquy: 
quite  enough  to  show  that  "noonday" 
is  not  the  word  which  she  uses.  But 
she  herself  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to 
this  suppositK>n ;  for  in  the  very  scene  of 
her  soliloquy,  having  been  betiWed  into 
upbraiding  Romeo^oy  hearing  from  the 
Nurte  that  he  has  killed  Tt/baltj  she 
remorsefully  exclaims, — 

^Ah,  poor  mf  lord,  what  tongne  shall  smooth  thy 
name 
When  I.  thy  three  houri  %o{fe^  hare  mangled  it?  ** 

Under  the  circumstances,  Juliet  would 
certainly  name  a  shorter  time  than  had 
actually  elapsed  since  she  became  Romto^s 
wile;  and  therefore,  ^e  having  been 
married  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  plain  that 
her  soliloquy  is  spoken  toward  evening. 

Bat  what  need  of  this  oomparison  of 
hours  and  minutes!  Is  not  the  soliloquy 
itself  steeped  in  the  passionful  languor  of 
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a  summer's  afternoon  just  melting  into 
twilight  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Juliet  has 
been  watching  the  sun  sink  slowly  down 
to  the  horizon,  and  gazing  pensively  into 
the  golden  air,  until  her  own  imaginings 
have  taken  on  its  glowing  hue,  and  that 
then  she  breaks  out   into  her  longine 

Srayei  for  night  and  Romeo  1  Facts  and 
gures  tell  us  that  her  soliloquy  is  spoken 
just  before  sunset;  but  what  reader  of 
the  whole  soliloquy  will  not  set  aside  the 
evidence  of  facts  and  figures  as  superfluous 
— almost  impertinent  t 

Our  Southern  correspondent  suggests 
"  run-i'- way's "  for  "  runaways,"  and 
would  read, 

*  spread  thy  dose  cnrtain,  lore-perflmnlng  n|^t, 
lliat  ftm-r-toays  eyes  may  wink,*  Me. 

He  makes  this  suggestion  in  a  very  plea- 
sant letter,  indicative  of  fine  taste  and 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  the 
length  of  which,  however,  precludes  our 
use  of  it.  He  supposes  that  Juliet  is  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  run-in-the-wa3r8'.  t .  e., 
interlopers',  eves  may  wink ;  and  that  **  nm- 
awayes  "  is  the  contracted  word,  with  the 
mere  typographical  error  of  a  single  letter. 
The  contraction  he  arrives  at  thus : — run- 
in-the-ways,  run-in-th'-ways,  run-i-th'- 
ways,  run-i'- ways.  This  is  ingenious; 
but  such  a  contraction  and  such  an  idea 
are  hardly  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  we  therefore  postpone  an  elaborate 
consideration  of  it  until  all  more  probitblc 
su^estions  have  been  set  aside. 

Boston  furnishes  the  next  candidate  for 
honorable  mention,  who  thus  cleverly, 
directly,  and  modestly  withal,  asserts  lus 
daim. 

^'The  doeing  sentence  of  the  article  on 
Shakspeare,  in  vour  November  number,  is 
responsible  for  this :  so  if  this  be  a  bore,  act 
accordiDglv. 

"  Instead  of  *  run-away's  eyes,'  I  would 
read  toan  daxft  eyts.  The  word  day^  makes 
the  sense  perfect  and  plain.  The  use  of 
'day's  eye'  for  light  is  not  an  uncommon 
figure ;  it  may  be  found  in  most  poets  of 
that  time, — and  of  a  later  time  also.  Milton 
takes  it  even  farther.  He  calls  day-break 
the  *  openinff  eyelid  of  the  mom.'  Witn  is 
the  very  adjective  that  Juliet  would  apply 
to  day,  considering  it  as  opposed  to  '  £)ve- 
performing  night'  Carelessly  written, 'run- 
away's eyes,'  has  much  the  same  appearanee 
as  *  wan-day's  eyes.' 

*  Bfffead  thy  dose  oortain,  love-peifbnnlng  n%bt  I 
That  wan  day's  oyes  may  wink.* 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  Romeo  is  to 
come — 'unwatched,'  ^      Does   not  tlds. 
make  the  image  plain?    The  thought  is  in- 
Milton: 
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*  What  has  ntgfat  to  do  with  deep! 
•       •       •       •       •       e 

TIs  odIj  day  Ugbt  that  makes  dn, 
Whfch  f Am«  dim  thadM  will  ne'er  reporV 

"  ThiB  passage  is  almost  the  same  as  Ro- 
meo's coming  unnoted.  The  whole  speech 
is  an  expression  of  impatience  at  the  linger- 
ing of  aaj^    Juliet  says : 

*  80  tedlooa  lathis  <toy. 
As  Is  the  Bight  b«A>re  some  ftstlTal, 
To  an  Impatient  chU4* 

"  Now,  then, — if  you  believe  as  I  do, — I 
claim  the  reward.— Very  respectfully, 

"G.  N.  H." 

This  suggestion  is  good.  Eyidently, 
"  wan  days,"  if  indistinctly  written,  might 
be  mistaken  for  "  ninawayes."  The  idea 
of  ^'  the  eye  of  day  "  is  also  quite  suitable 
to  the  passage!  and  indeed  it  has  been 
before  suggested  by  the  Rey.  Alexander 
Dyoe.  Our  Boston  correspondent  also 
sustains  his  coi^ecture  ably  by  the  au- 
thority of  Milton  and  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self. But  this  and  all  the  other  hypothc- 
tkal  readings  known  to  us  beK>re  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  of  our  Southern  cor- 
respondent, fail  to  meet  the  demands  of 
one  essential  part  of  the  contest ;  and  we 
are  thus  brought  to  the  extract  from 
the  unpublished  Shakesperian  yolume,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  was  written, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  touching 
a  recent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dyce's  and  a 
statement  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  three  years  and  more  ago,  merely 
as  a  part  of  the  author's  Shakesperian 
studies,  and  with  no  thought  that  it  would 
eyer  see  the  light  in  this  shape.  •  Here  is 
the  extract : 

**JttUeL — spread  thj  close  curtain,  love-potforming 

night, 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Bomeo 
Leap  to  these  anna,  ontalked  of  and  unseen.* 

Of  the  incomprehensible  "runaways  "  in 
the  second  line,  an  obvious  misprint,  many 
explanations  and  many  emendations  have 
been  offered.  Warburton  thought  that 
the  runaway  was  the  sun:  Steevens 
thought  that  Juliet  meant  to  call  the 
night  a  runaway :  Douce  insists  that  she 
applies  that  term  to  herself,  as  a  runaway 
from  her  duty  to  her  parents.  But  no 
explanation  will  obviate  the  difficulty. 
There  is,  unque8tk>nably.  a  misprint,  and 
a  gross  one.  The  conjectural  emendations 
have  been  as  diverse  as  numerous.  Monck 
Mason  proposed  Benomy's,  that  is  Ren- 
nome's ;  Zachary  Jaclcson,  UTiawares, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Collier  ahd 
Mr.  Knight,  in  spite  of  the  fbeble  sense  it 
gives ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  "  enemies* 
eyes.^    All  the  conjectures  have  been  un- 


satisfactory, rather  on  account  of  the  1 
which  they  give,  than  the  improbalHlitj 
of  the  mistake  which  they  involved.  The 
most  plausible  suggestion  yet  made,  seems 
to  me  to  be.  ^'-rude  day^s,^^  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
in  his  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier^s  ana 
Mr.  a  Knight's  Editions  of  Shake- 
speare. In  his  last  publication,  A  Pew 
Notes  on  Shakespeare^  he  offers  '•  roving 
eyes."  But  it  is  surely  much  better  to 
read — 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  lore-perfbrmlng  night. 
That  rude  day'^e  eyes  may  wink, 

than. 

That  roving  eyes  may  wink. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  is  more  satis- 
factory to  me  than  they  ai^jear  to  be  to 
Mr.  Dyoe  himself.  The  error  will  prob- 
ably remain  for  ever  uncorrected,  unless  a 
word  whidi  I  venture  to  sug^st  seems  to 
others  as  unexceptionable  as  it  does  to  me. 
Juliet  desires  that  somebody's  eyes  may 
wink,  so  that  Romeo  may  leap  to  her 
arms  "  untcUked  of^'  as  well  as  "  unseen." 
She  wishes  to  avoid  the  scandal,  the  bruit, 
which  would  ensue  upon  the  discovery  of 
her  new  made  husband's  secret  visit. 

I  think,  therefore,  and  also  because  the 
misprint  is  by  no  means  improbable  (as  I 
know  from  experience)  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  ^^rumoures  eyes,"  and  that  we 
should  read, 

*  Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  loTe-performing  nlght» 
That  rumour'a  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
•  Leap  to  these  arms,  nntaIkM(^  and  unseen.* 

This  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of 
an  endeavor  to  conjecture  what  would 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  last  as  well  as 
of  the  second  line  of  these  three ;  and  per- 
haps I  yield  <}uite  as  much  to  the  imme- 
diate impression  which  the  word  made 
upon  me,  and  which  all  other  conjectures, 
whether  of  others  or  myself  had  failed  in 
the  least  to  do,  as  to  the  reasons  which 
have  confirmed  my  first  opinion. 

The  absence  of  a  long  letter  in  ''m- 
moures,"  to  correspond  with  the  y  in 
"runawayes,"  does  not  trouble  me.  I 
have  repeatedly  found  in  my  proofs  words 
containing  long  letters  when  the  word  I 
wrote  contained  none,  and  vice  versa  ^ 
and  yet  my  manuscript  is  welcomed  by 
the  compositor  on  account  of  its  legibility. 
It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  neither 
Jackson's  unawares  ^accepted  by  Mr. 
Collier  and  Mr.  Knight),  nor  Mr.  Collier's 
Folio  Corrector's  enemies  contains  a  long 
letter.  Those  who  understand  the  econo- 
my of  the  composing  case  will  see  that  a 
long  letter  is  not  necessary  in  the  word  to 
be  substituted  here,  because  most  6i  tho 
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errors  in  type  setting  ue  on  aooount  of 
preykms  mistakes  in  the  distribotion  of 
the  type :  the  letters  having  been  placed 
in  the  wrong  boxes.  Rumor  was  spelt 
rumourt^  and  the  possessive  case  rw- 
mourtM^  of  course,  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

As  to  Rumor's  eyes,  they  are  as  neces- 
9BJ  to  her  office  as  are  her  ears  or  her 
tongoes.  Virgil's  Fame  is  but  Rumor, 
and  of  her  he  says, 

*  Cai  qnot  taat  oorpore  plomM 
fW  vigUm  ocuU  sabter ,  mlrablla  dleto, 
Tbt  UoguM,  tottdem  on  BonanU  tottdem  snbrlglt 

And  in  Shakespeare's  day  Rumor  was  rep- 
resented with  tongues;  as  we  know  by 
the  following  description  of  that  character 
as  she  was  represented  in  a  Masque ;  and 
which  was  evidently  founded  on  Virgil's 
impersonation. 

*I>lreeU7  iind«r  ber  In  a  cart  \>y  beneUb,  Fame 
itood  oprl^t:  a  w<yman  In  a  watcbet  roabe,  tblekly 
mi  with  op«f»  «yM  and  tongnoa,  a  fmyn  of  Uufe 
goldao  wtBf«a  al  ber  badce,  a  tnimpat  in  bar  band,  a 
mantla  of  sandiy  cnlloan  travaninf  her  body:  all 
tbeee  eM^gna  diiplaTing  bat  tbe  pr<^>ertie  of  ber  swifb- 
BMse  and  aptnease  to  disperse  Bumoure.^ 

Tks  u>hoU  maQn^ficmt  Entertainment  given 
to  King  Jatnet  and  the  quMn  Me  n^e, 
ite^l5thMaro\lWi.  By  Tkomae Decker, 
4<9.    1601 

Shakespeare,  however,  needed  no  precedent 
or  hint  to  give  eyes  to  Kumor.  These 
quotations  merely  show  that  the  idea  was 
sufficiently  ikmiliar  to  his  auditors,  un- 
learned and  learned,  for  him  to  use  it  in 
this  manner. 

But  these  considerations  are  not  urged 
to  gain  acceptance  for  the  reading  which 
I  propose ;  their  office  is  but  to  meet  pos- 
sible objections  to  it  If  it  do  not  com- 
mend itself  at  once  to  the  intelligent 
readers  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  &vor  wnich 
increases  upon  reflection,  no  argument 
can,  or  should,  fasten  it  upon  the  text 

Such  being  our  own  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  we  were  about  to  give  to  the 
world  through  another,  channd,  we  were 
boUi  snrpri^  and  gratified  to  receive 
the  following  confirmation  of  our  conjec- 
ture from  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
accomplished  lover  and  student  of  Shake- 
speare in  Providence,  R.  I. 

"  What  objection  is  there  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  nmiof'i  for  runawaifes,  in  the  Second 
Scene  of  the  Third  Act  of  Romeo  and 
JoUetff 

Spread  Ay  cloae  eortaln,  loTe-perfbrming  night  I 
That  rumor'e  eyee  may  wink ;  and  Borneo 
Leap  to  tbeae  anna,  antalked  at  and  xmaeen ! 

"Virgirs  description  of  wmor,  as  per- 
soQified%y/bma;  m  the  fourth  book  of^the 


JSneid,  would  justify  the  poet  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  expression,  rumof's  eyee, 

Konstram  borrendnm,  ingent:  ooi  qaot  aont  corpora 

plnmae, 
Tot  tigiUe  oevli  sabter,  mirabile  dicta  I 
Tot  linguae^  tottdem  ora  aonant,  tot  sabrigit  aorea. 

**  It  is  also  certain  that  a  word  of  two 
syllables  is  required,  whereas  nmoioayes  is 
a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  is  only  ren- 
dered tolerable  in  its  position  here  by 
clippine  or  passing  lightly  over  the  first «. 
Rumor  e  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

"The  difference  in  the  orthography  of 
the  two  words  is  not  so  great,  but  tnat  the 
change  of  one  for  the  other,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  a  typographical  error. 

"The  emendation  seems  to  me  so  plausi- 
ble, that  I  presume  it  must  have  been  made 
long  aga  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
anywhere,  however,  and  I  address  you  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  objection  to  it 

Respectfully  your^,  H.  H. 

Mr.  Collier  claims,  with  reason,  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  coiyectural 
emendation  to  two  readers  of  Shakespeare, 
without  consultation,  is  cumulative  evi- 
dence in  its  favor ;  and  we  therefore  give 
the  above,  exactly  as  we  received  it,  with 
the  coincident  quotation  firom  Virgil.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  the  word 
rumor^s  having  occurred  to  two  students 
of  Shakespeare  who  had  read  Virgil,  his 
well  known  passage  descriptive  of  Fame 
should  have  been  brought  to  the  minds 
of  both.  The  description  of  Fame  in 
Decker's  Entertamment  which  is  pointed 
out  by  the  present  writer,  is,  we  think,  of 
great  value  as  showing  tne  fiuniliarity  of 
the  public  of  Shakespeare's  day  with  the 
character. 

But  we  owe  to  our  Southern  corres- 
pondent the  knowledge  that  the  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  word  rumor\  although 
original  both  with  H.  H.  and  ourselves, 
has  been  suggested  before,  and  as  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
'fte  letter  of  our  Southern  co-laborer  con- 
tains a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  Singer's,  which  was  ^xih- 
\v&\ied'm  Notes  and  Q^erie8.  This  pub- 
lication, some  numbers  of  which  we  have 
seen,  is  a  receptacle  of  odds  and  ends 
about  literature,  verbal  criticism,  antiqui- 
ties, &C.,  ^,  Ac.,  published  in  London. 
Mr.  Singer,  in  Ins  letter  upon  this  passage 
says, 

"In  the  course  of  his  note  he  [Monck 
Mason]  mentions  that  Heath,  the  author 
of  the  RevuKtl,  reads  *i?iim(mr'«  eyes  may 
wink ; '  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  rest 
of  the  passage,  but  differs  widely  from  run- 
aways in  the  trace  of  the  letteni 

"  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  seen  thia 
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soggeBtion  of  Heath's,  when,  in  consequence 
of  »  question  put  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  taste  and  learning,  I  turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  passage,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  tuat  the  word  must 
haye  been  rwnourera^  and  that  from  its  un- 
firequent  occurrence  (the  only  other  example 
of  It  at  present  known  to  me  being  one 
afforded  by  the  poet),  the  printer  mistook  it 
for  runawiyei ;  which,  when  written  indis- 
tinctly, it  may  haye  strongly  resembled.  I 
therefore  think  that  we  may  read  with 
■ome  confidence : 

*8prMd  tbj  doM  curtain,  IoTd>perlbrmiiig  night, 
Tbst  rvimourm'9^  eyes  msy  wink,  and  Borneo 
Leap  to  theee  armflt  uniaWd  of  and  tmaeen.* 

It  fulfils  the  requirements  of  both  metre 
and  sense,  and  the  words  untaWd  of  and 
wueen  make  it  nearly  indisputable.  I  had 
at  first  thought  it  might  be  ^rymmirwu 
eyes ; '  but  the  personification  would  then 
be  wanting.  Sbakspeare  has  personified 
Rumour  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  Coriolamu 
Act  IV,  8c.  6,  we  have, 

** ' OoiM  this  rumcurtr  whlppU'  ** 

The  present  writer  was  not  only,  like 
Mr.  Singer,  unconscious  of  having  seen 
Mr.  Heath's  suggestion,  but  had  never 
read  Mr.  Heath's  notes  upon  this  play. 
On  referring  to  the  volume,  however,  {A 
Revised  of  Shakespear's  Text,  &c.,  8vo. 
London,  1765,)  we  find,  p.  511,  that  Mr. 
Heath  merely  says — 

'*I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
poet  wrote, 

That  Bomoor^  eym  maywimk; 

which  agrees  perfectly  well  with  what  fol- 
lows." 

He  gives  no  reason  for  his  supposition, 
and  offers  no  support  for  it.  Here,  then, 
we  have  three  coincident  conjectures  from 
three  persons,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's 
suggestion;  which,  if  the  word  which 
thejir  propose  to  substitute  be  acceptable 
in  Itself,  adds  greatly  to  the  probability 
that  it  restores  the  true  reading.  Mr. 
Singer's  independent  conjecture  that  n^ 
maurer*8  is  the  word,  also  affords  collateral 
support  to  the  former,  the  idea  being  the 
same  in  both.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  lino  does  not  need  a  word  of 
'three  syllables: 

That  Ba  |  movi^  ejes  |  maj  wink,  |  sad  Bo  |  meow 

The  typographical  error  which  gave  us 
runaway$j  and  which  Mr.  Singer  would 
correct  by  substituting  rumaurers^  almost 
certainly  loaded  the  Ime  with  a  redundant 
syllable.  Notice  also,  that  the  addition  of 
an  r  diminishes  the  chances  for  an  error  by 
thp  compositor.  It  would  be  far  more  likely 


that  "rumouretf"  should  be  mistaken  for 
"  runaways*  "  than  that  •*  rumourert " 
should  cause  the  same  error.  Yet  another 
objection  against  "rumourers"  is.  that  its 
particularity  is  inconsistent  with  tne  poeti- 
cal character  of  the  passage,  in  which,  as 
we  before  remarked,  JtUiet  uses  only  large 
and  general  terms.  She  would  hardly  de- 
scend from  the  generic  personification  of 
Kumour  to  the  particularity  of  a  rumourer, 
or,  what  is  worse,  several  rumourers. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  be- 
tween Mr.  Singer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mr.  Heath,  H.  H.,  and  the  present 
writer  on  the  other,  we  think  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  word  demanded  by  the 
context  is  either  Rumour^a  or  rumour^ 
era;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  fore- 
go our  claim  upon  immortality  in  fiivor 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Heath,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  first  ^guessing'  at  the  idea  be* 
longs ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  H.  H. 
is  like  minded  with  us.  Let  those  dispute 
or  sneer  about  priority  of  conjecture  whose 
minds  and  natures  fit  them  to  snarl  over 
trifles, — the  scraps  and  crumbs  of  reputa- 
tion :  our  object,  and  that  of  all  who  have 
the  true  enthusiasm  of  Shakesperian  stu- 
dents, is  not  personal  credit,  but  the  in- 
tegrity of  Shakespeare's  text. 

[While  correcting  the  proof  of  this  paper 
we  received  a  communicaticm  fi*om  an 
evidently  thoughtful  and  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare  in  Maine,  in  the 
course  of  which  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage, relative  to  this  heretofore  mudi  de- 
bated word. 

*'  I  am  not  about  to  lay  claim  to  an  ham- 
orable  mention,  and  to  a  crovn  of  alary ; 
however,  I  suggest  that  rvd$9bie£  take  the 
place  of  runawoift,  Ruduhy  is  a  Shak- 
sperian  word ;  and  the  meaning  of  its  plural 
is  just  that  required  to  complete  the  in- 
complete sense  of  the  passage  m  which  the 
misprint  occurs.  Juliet  desired  that  night 
mient  come,  bringing  the  time  when  rude 
fellows  should  be  asleep,  and  thus  not  see, 
or  talk  (scandalously)  of,  nor  (perhaps) 
murder  her  lover  iiomeo  while  climbing 
into  her  chamber  by  the  ladder  set  for  him. 
Further,  rrtdetbyet,  as  the  word  was  prob- 
ably written  originally,  would  be  very 
easily  mistaken,  by  the  compositor,  for 
runawayee — not  only  have  the  two  words 
an  eqiHil  number  of  letters,  but  the  two 
first  and  the  three  last  letters  of  one,  are 
identical  with  the  two  first  and  three  last 
of  the  other.  Still  further,  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  compositor  had 
in  his  mind  an  outline  of  the  story,  so  far 
as  this  had  proceeded — ^he  knew  that  Juliet 
had  run  away — ^had  gone  unbeknown  to  her 
parents — to  be  married  to  Borneo;  and, 
very  likely,  he  hence  supposed  J%Uiet  to 
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wish  for  night's  close  curtain  to  be  spread, 
that  her  own — the  runaway**— eyes  misht 
wink  (for  modesty,  perchanceX  and  that 
Romeo  might  leap  to  her  arms  untalked  of 
and  unseen  (by  herself)." 

We  must  needs  say  that  our  corre- 
spondent's ideas  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  passages  upon  which  he  has  written 
are,  in  our  judgment,  far  more  creditable 
than  this  is  to  his  appreciation  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  critical  acumen.  He 
thinks  with  us, — as  what  intelligent 
Shakesperian  scholar  does  not — about  the 
worth  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  and  even  takes  issue  with  us  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  few  changes  in  it 
whidi  we  spoke  of  as  '^  plausible."  But 
we  <^ose  our  word  carefully.  *  Plausible ' 
means — specious,  superficiallj  pleasing, 
haying  a  semblance  of  right ;  and  though 
we  desired,  both  from  fairness  and  policy, 
to  take,  in  oar  second  paper  on  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  tne  most  faTorable  view  possible  of 
its  cnanges,  we  by  no  means  wished  to  be 
considered  as  advocating  these  merely 
{daosible  changes,  few  even  as  they  were. 
Our  correspondent  and  ourselves  agree 
entirely,  except  upon  two  or  three  points. 
Those  we  cannot  discuss  here;  he  will 
find  them  touched  upon  in  the  volume  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  will  soon 
wcdoome  the  severest  scrutiny  of  such  fair, 
oonrteouB,  and  intelligent  critics  as  he, 
and  be  utterly  indifferent  to  any  other. 

MR.  quinct's  folio  OF  1685. 

To  the  general  remarks  made  in  the 
January  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly 
upon  the  pamphlet  containing  the  prina- 
pal  MS.  corrections  in  this  folio,  we  pro- 
pose to  add  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
IcMSt  unimportant  and  impertinent  readings 
which  tasked  the  feeble  ingenuity  and 
gratified  the  monstrous  conceit  of  the 
corrector.  At  the  first  blush,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  possessor  and  editor  had  been 
very  superauous  in  giving  the  fruits  of  so 
mucti  stupidity  to  the  world ;  but  it  must 
be  oonfe^ed  that  the  "lyttel  paunfiet" 
has  at  least  a  temporary  value  beyond 
that  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  mere  literary 
cariosity.  Succeeding  Mr.  Collier's  puh- 
lication,  it  is  useful  as  showing  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  his  folio,  as  far  as  its 
claims  to  authority  are  concerned,  and  as 
confirming  the  statement  made  in  the 
Shakesperian  article  in  our  October  num- 
ber, that  '*  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
■erenteenth  century  and  the  first  years  of 
the  eighteenth,  the  manuscript  correction 
of  folios  seems  to  have  been  not  uncom- 
mon." And  we  properly  introduce  here 
a  note  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dent's  cor- 


rected folio,  spoken  of  in  the  same  article, 
which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  the  distinguished  Shakesperian  and 
archaeologist,  and  which  bears  another 
testimony  to  the  number  of  these  folios 
and  their  worthlessness. 

"Sir, — ^It  may  interest  the  readers  of 
your  able  article  on  the  Shakespeare  read- 
ings to  know  that  the  curious  annotated  copy 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Dent,  noticed  at  p. 
400  [October  1848],  is  being  carefully  used 
by  me  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  poet*8  works 
1  am  now  passing  through  the  press.  I  have 
also  collated  several  other  annotated  copies, 
but  I  find  them  all,  without  exception,  to 
be  of  very  small  critical  value. 

"J.  O.  HALUWaLL." 

Although  the  modesty  with  which  the 
editor  of  the  new  corrected  folio  sets  forth 
the  claiihs  of  his  treasure  to  attention,  and 
disclaims  all  pretence  to  authority  for  it, 
are  worthy  of  commendation,  we  must 
express  our  unqualified  surprise  at  his 
regarding  the  -corrector's  labors  in  the 
light  of  ^cUvcr  conjectures,"  and  his  con- 
clusion that  "from  the  petty  character 
and  perfect  unimportance  of  many  of  the 
changes,"  "  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
them  copied  from  some  source  which  the 
writer  considered  as  furnishing  a  purer 
text."  This  supposition  indicates  a  happy 
forgetfulness,  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  or 
a  still  happier  ignorance,  of  the  labors  of  a 
majority  of  Shakespeare's  editors  and  ver- 
bal critics.  No  d^;ree  of  pettiness  and 
unimportance  has  been  able  to  restrain 
the  restless  anxiety  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
the  authentic  text  of  Shakespeare ;  they 
seem  to  delight  to  trouble  themselves 
de  minimis;  and  so  far  fh>m  finding  in 
the  puerility  of  a  large  number  of  the 
changes  recorded  in  this  pamphlet,  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  they  were  taken 
fix>m  some  source  supposed  to  be  authori- 
tative, there  is  in  that  very  character  a 
self-borne  testimony  that  they  are  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  corrector's 
emasculated  brain. 

Let  us  examine  the  pretensions  of  a  few 
of  them.  The  pamphlet  gives  us  only  the 
most  important  of  those  readines  which 
occur  in  ei^ht  of  the  sixteen  of  Shake- 
speare's thirty-seven  plays  which  have 
been  corrected  in  Mr.  Quincy's  folio. 
There  is  occasionaUy  one  not  absolutely 
ridiculous;   and  two  or  three,  perhaps, 

firesent  claims  to  a  place  in  the  text 
ndeed  it  would  be  strange  if  a  man 
able  to  read  Shakespeare  iSiould  not)  in 
attempting  to  correct  the  numerous  errors 
of  the  press  which  deform  the  eariier  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  have  hit  once  in  .a 
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while  upon  the  misprinted  word.  We 
most  only  be  careful  that  wo  are  not  be- 
guiled into  accepting  his  many  presuming 
decisions  as  to  what  Shakespeare  should 
have  written  with  his  rarely  successful 
conjectures  of  what  Shakespeare  did  write. 
To  examine  all  of  those  fruits  of  his  labor 
which  his  editor  has  made  public  were  to 
waste  the  time  of  critic  and  reader ;  and 
we  shall  pick  out  only  those  which  are 
most  absurd  and  those  which  are  most 
plausible. 

TEMPEST.— Aor  L  SoBini  1. 

The  insignificant  and  belittling  char 
racter  of  the  corrector's  labors  is  shown 
by  his  change  of  "Play  the  men"  into 
"  Ply  the  men,"  by  which  he  obtains  only 
the  substitution  of  a  literal  command  for 
an  inspiriting  exhortation.  But  even  if 
the  change  were  the  other  way,  what 
n^ht  has  he  or  any  one  else  to  mike  it? 
Either  phrase  is  easily  understood,  and 
either  would  be  in  place.  We  must  re- 
ceive that  which  the  authentic  oopy  gives 
us.  The  proposed  change  does  not  de- 
mand even  these  few  words  of  criticism 
and  reprehension ;  for  no  one,  nowadays, 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Collier  and  some  of 
his  blind  followers,  would  be  mad  enough 
to  make  it  upon  the  authority  of  an  un- 
known writer  of  marginal  notes.  It  affords, 
however,  a  good  opportunity  for  the  re- 
iteration of  the  cardinal  canon  of  Shake- 
sperian  criticism, — adhesion  to  the  authen- 
tic text  when  that  is  comprehensible.  It 
is  not  one  whit  more  or  less  defensible  to 
change, 

TT  to  bat  th«  pale  reflex  of  Qfnthift^  brotr,** 

into, 

T  to  bat  the  ptftle  reflex  at  Oynthto't  bow,* 

or  to  make  any  other  similar  change,  at 
the  bidding  of  Mr.  Collier's  unknown 
marginal  corrector,  than  to  put,  '^  Ply  the 
men,"  for,  "  Play  the  men,"  at  the  bidding 
of  Mr.  Quincy's  equally  unknown  book 
defacer.  The  finct  that  Mr.  Collier  made 
such  a  change  on  such  grounds, .  only 
shows  how  presuming  even  such  an  in- 
defatigable Shakesperian  scholar  as  he 
can  be ;  and  had  he  Theobald,  Johnson. 
Malone,  Douce,  Coleridge,  Knight,  ana 
Dyce  at  his  back,  it  would  not  add  the  least 
strength  to  his  position.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  nothing  into  itself  a  hundred  fold 
will  not  make  it  something ;  and  in  this 
matter  the  highest  conjectural  opinion  is 
of  absolutely  no  authority.  Changes  in 
the  consistent  and  comprehensibu  text 
of  the  authentic  folio  can  only  be  admitted 
on  the  well  established  testimony  of 
Shakespeare  himself  or  the  editors  of  that 


folio ;  otherwise  we  had  better  at  once  and 
openly  employ  a  council  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  scholars,  dramatists,  and 
poets  to  rewrite  Shakespeare's  works  for 
us,  and  for — him. 

BosmiS.  * 

'^  Ariel,  Notaeoal 

Bat  fbit  A  fbrer  of  the  med,  end  plajM 
Some  tricka  of  deqwradoa.** 

"  'A  fever  of  the  mind*  is  subatituted  by 
the  corrector." — P.  6. 

Is  "  a  fever  of  the  mad"  comprehensible 
or  explicable  in  any  way?  If  not,  the 
conjecture  must  be  received  as  the  best 
possible  correction  of  a  probable  typo- 
|;raphical  error.  There  is  no  oUier  word 
m  the  language  which  in  manuscript  looks 
so  much  like  ^mad"  as  tntiMi,  and 
which  would  also  perfect  the  sense  of  the 
passage. 

The  change  in  this  scene  o^ 


into. 


**  Hto  geoUe,  and  not  feaiftal,* 
**  He's  genUe  thcf  not  flMuftal,'* 


is,  like  the  m^jori^  of  those  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio,  so  pitiral  as  to  be  unworthy 
even  of  condemnatory  notice,  if  it  were 
not  that  it  so  strikingly  shows  the  pueril- 
ity, ignorance,  and  presumption  of  the 
mind  which  made  it  Of  a  similar  nature^ 
although  it  does  not  so  pervert  the  sense, 
is  the  change  of  "plantation  of  this  isle" 
to  **  the  planting  of  ^  isle,"  in  the  first 
Scene  of  the  next  Act  But  in  the  first 
Scene  of  the  fourth  Act^  the  mutilation  of 
the  following  passage^ 

**Thto  to  a  moat  migeatlo  Ttokm,  ud 
Harmoniooa  charmlnglj,** 

in  which  the  last  line  is  made, 

**  Harmonioaa,  ehannJng  lay^ 

caps  the  climax  of  atrocity.  .  The  copy 
which  contains  such  \  suggestion,  like 
that  which  in  Henry  F.'«  description  of 
the  slave, 

**  Who  with  a  body  fllTd,  and  TMUit  mind 
Gets  him  to  real  orammM  with  dtotrwuftil  bnad^" 

changes  the  last  line  into, 

**G«tahim  to  rest  cramm'd  with  ^Maddal  hnad," 

should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  its  ashes  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  lest  by  any  chance  they 
should  be  gathered  together  again. 

MEASURE  FOB  MSABUSS. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 
in  this  folio,  as  in  Mr.  Collier's,  a  migority 
of  the  changes,  so  large  that  the  minority 
seem  but  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule, 
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are  identical  with  the  conjectural  readings 
of  editors  and  critics  of  the  last  and  pre- 
aeot  centuries.  Only  sixteen  of  the 
changes  which  this  folio  makes  in  the  text 
of  Measure  for  Measure  have  been  made 
imblic  by  the  editor,  the  remainder  being 
^such  gross  and  obvious  misprints  as  are 
corrected  in  all  modem  editions;"  and 
yet,  of  these  sixteen,  all  but  three  were 
sugpgested  long  ago ;  and  of  the  three,  only 
two  are  worthy  of  having  their  unfitness 
exposed. 

Act  IIL  ScxKs  2. 

"X«e<0.— A  thj  fellow  wu  the  Dak« ;  and  I  beliere 
I  know  tb«  auue  of  his  withdntwtng.*^ 

This,  the  corrector  changes  into  "  A  sly 
fellow  was  the  Duke,"  &c.,  and  the  editor 
says  that  this  is  "  a  reading  that  accords 
much  better  with  the  context  '^  than  that 
which  appears  in  the  onginaL  because 
Lucio  has  previously  "  stated  tne  vicious 
propensities  of  the  absent  Duke?^  Surely 
the  editor  must  have  forgotten — and  the 
corrector,  if  he  ever  knew, — that  shyness 
is  a  marked  trait  of  the  Duke*s  character; 
and  that  this  very  Lucio  calls  him  (Act 
lY ..  Scene  3)  '^  the  old  fantastical  Duke 
of  dark  comers^  "  Shy"  is  evidently  the 
very  word  which  Shakespeare  intended 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lucio,  But  it 
is  not  for  us  to  determine  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  That  has  been  determined  by 
the  best  authority, — the  authentic  folio. 
There  "shie"  stands,  plainly  and  intelli- 
gibly; and  what  shadow  of  a  reason  is 
there  for  changing  it  ? 

Act  T.  Sonnt  1. 
**iliiir«la.«-Tb«M  poor  Informal  womon  are  no  mon, 
But  tattrameato  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
ThMt  fcCB  them  oo.** 

For  this,  theioorrector  would  read, 

**Tbeee  poor  <f^/hrm<n<r  women  are  no  more, 
Bat  InetromentB  of  some  more  migMy  member, 
That  sets  them  on."* 

Here,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  we  have  a  change  from  a  suggestive 
and  picturesque  term  to  one  whkh  is  literal 
and  common-place.  Shakespeare's  "in- 
formal women"  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  fe- 
male trait :  we  see  that  the  women  have  re- 
lied rather  upon  the  justness  of  their  cause 
and  the  earnestness  of  their  appeal,  than 
the  form  of  the  latter  or  the  proofs  of  the 
former.  The  corrector's  "  informing 
women"  merely  tells  us  that  thev  come 
to  inform  against  Angelo:  and  that  we 
know  without  being  told  of  it  To  chan^ 
"more  mightier"  into  **more  mighty ^^  is 
merely  to  abandon  the  phraseology  of 
Shakespeare's  day  for  that  of  the  time 
when  this  corrector  flourished — his  quill. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

"  In  Dogberry's  spec^ch  [Act  IV.  Scene  2,1 
*  Yea,  marry,  tbat*8  the  eftest  way,'  defien 
has  been  Bubstituted  for  '  eftest,'  agreeing 
with  the  suggestion  of  Theobald."— P.  12. 

A  very  admirable  and  astute  suggestion 
this !  Let  it  be  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion !  Also,  when  Dogberry  is  made  to 
say  in  the  original,  that  "  for  the  watch  to 
babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable,  and  not 
to  be  endured,'*  let  ns  read,  "most  in- 
tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured;"  be- 
cause Dogberry  is  remarkkble  for  the 
clearness  of  his  ideas  and  the  correctness 
of  his  language.  The  received  reading  is 
absurd ;  and  could  Shakespeare  write  ab- 
surdity? As  the  authentic  text  gives 
these  passages,  one  would  think  that  he 
meant  to  excite  unseemly  mirth  at  Dog' 
6eny«  expense.  Let  us  have  ^ciefetest' 
and  ^tntolerable'  by  all  means! 

AS  Ton  LIKE  rr.— Act  L  Scnn  1. 

**  Orlando,  speaking  of  the  cmel  treatment 
of  his  brother,  says,  'The  something  that 
nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to 
take  from  me ; '  should  it  not  be  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Warburton  and  our  cor- 
rector— 'his  ditcounttnance  seems  to  take 
from  me? '"—P.  13. 

No!  most  distinctly,  no!  It  was  the 
countenance,  the  very  look  t>f  his  brother 
which  almost  deprived  poor  Orlando  of 
the  command  of  the  good  parts  that  na- 
ture gave  him. 

SonniS. 
**  CWto.— Botalind  ladu  then  the  lore 
Wbleh  teeobee  thee,  that  then  and  I  am  onei** 

*'  Evidently  according  to  Theobald's  sug- 
gestion, 

*  Wbloh  teaehosmethat  thou  andl  arfODei***— P.  Ill 

With  deference  to  the  editor — evidently 
not  according  to  an^  body's  suggestion. 
Celia  was  not  talking  dialectics.  She 
spoke  according  to  the  colloquial  fashion 
of  Shakespeare's  day.  The  change  "  takes 
the  ancient  aroma  and  flavor  out  of  the 
language." 

Aor  IIL  SoofB  ft. 

**  J?oMMful— What  though  7011  hare  no  beaoty, 

(Aa,  hf  mj  fkith,  I  see  no  more  in  yon,  4ce.**) 

This  the  corrector  would  change  to, 

**  What,  though  yon  hare  more  beaatj 
(Tetf  by  my  fldth,  I  aeeno  more  in  joa^  Sbc)  * 

More  beauty  than  who?  With  whom 
does  Bosaiind  compare  her?  No  one. 
But  as  many  an  editorial  Giant  Maul  has 
been  frightened  at  this  word,  we  must  not 
find  fault  with  Mr.  fleeble-mind  for  trjr- 
ing  to  dod^  it.  The  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding the  passage  is  incompre- 
hensible. 
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**  Wbst  though  yon  hAve  no  boMity, 
(A^  by  my  fkltb,  I  eee  no  more  in  yon 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed.) 
Moat  yon  be  therefore  proud  and  pitlleasf 
Why,  what  moans  this?  Why  do  yon  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  In  yon  than  in  tho  ordinary 
Of  natare*0  sale-work.^ 

Rosalind  tells  the  girl  plainly  that  she 
has  no  beauty :  repeats  it,  by  saying  that 
she  has  no  more  than  without  candle  ma^ 
go  dark  to  bed, — that  is  none :  repeats  it 
again,  by  saying  that  she  is  but  the  ordi- 
nary of  nature's  sale  work ;  and  asks  her, 
in  the  first  place,  i^  because  she  is  thus 
unattractive,  she  must  therefore  take  on 
the  airs  of  a  reigning  belle ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  "  some  beauty  ^ 
or  ^^more  beauty."  ^^7^  Because 
Phtbe  had  some  beauty  ?  But  Rosalind 
did  not  mean  to  tell  her  the  truth.  She 
meant  merely  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
her.  It  would  seem  trifling  and  super- 
fluous to  point  this  out,  were  not  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  apparent 

Act  IY.  Bcstrm  1. 

**  *  Make  the  doon  upon  a  woman's  wit; 
and  it  will  out  at  the  casement'  The  cor- 
rector supplies  a  word  that  seems  to  have 
been  dropped,  *  Make  the  doors  fast  upon 
a  woman's  wit,*  <fec." — ^P.  16. 

Yes,  he  supplies  a  word  that  seems  to 
have  been  dropped  by  the  author;  and 
thus  obtains,  instead  of  an  old  and  ex- 
pressive colloquialism,  a  ver^  literal  and 
precise  phraseology.  "Making  a  door,*' 
is  very  much  like  an  Oxonian's  "  Sportmg 
his  oak." 

Act  IV.  SoKKK  8. 

**  The  first  speech  of  Rosalind  is  as  fol- 
lows, *  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past 
two  o'clock!  And  here  much  Orlando.' 
Some  modem  editors,  not  being  able  to 
make  any  thing  oat  of  the  phrase,  *And 
here  much  Orlando,'  have  supplied  its  place 
with  *  I  wonder  much  Orlando  i$  not  here,*  a 
change  for  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
autliority.  The  substitution  of  a  single 
word  removes  all  difficulty. 

*  la  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ?    And  here*8  no  Orlan- 
do.'*»-i^  15. 

Mudi  difficulty  this  removes  I  and  here 
much  difficulty  to  be  removed,  indeed ! 

TWELFTH  NIQHT.— Act  L  Soaini  1. 
**I>ute.'-^  taXi  of  shapes  is  tukcjt 
That  it  alone  Is  high  flmtasticaL'* 

*'* Alone'  is  changed  to  all  o*er  in  the 
last  Ime."— P.  16. 

Quite  right !  Fancy's  outside  is  full  of 
shapes ;  or,  as  the  second  line  would  then 
beautifully  expand  the  idea, — Fancy  has 
been,  and  gone,  and  broken  out  all  over 


fimtastical  shapes  and  things!  Ha|mj 
restoration  of  the  dainty  thought  of  the 
poet !  How  much  better  than  that  con- 
veyed by  the  authentic  text,  where 
"  fancy,"  according  to  the  pretty  fashion 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  is  put  for  the  spirit 
of  love  itself;  so  fruitful  of  fancies  that  ^  it 
alone  is  high  fantastical!" 

**  O  spirit  of  lore,  how  quick  and  ftt«h  ait  tboal 
That  notwithstanding  thj  oapadtj 
BecelTeth  aa  the  sea,  nought  entora  tfa^ 
Of  what  Talldltj  and  pitch  soevor. 
But  fldla  into  abatement  and  low  |nieo, 
Eren  in  a  minute  I  SoftaU  ufshapoaia&nflj. 
That  It  alohe  is  hlgh-fkntasticaL** 

BosifK9. 
**  Vickk— Oh  that  I  served  that  ladj 
And  might  not  be  deliTored  to  the  world." 

"The  corrector  reads 

*  And  1  might  not  be  deliTered  to  the  world.' 

"Meaning,  that  the  fact  of  her  entering 
^e  service  of  Olivia,  might  for  a  time  be 
concealed." — ^P.  16. 

What  petty,  contemptible  mcddline  with 
the  text,  only  to  degrade  VxokCs  wish  that 
she  might  be  guarded  from  the  rude 
handling  of  the  world,  into  a  literal  state- 
ment that  she  would  rather  that  nothing 
should  be  said  about  her  living  with  the 
Countess! 

80XKS& 

**  air  7b5y.— What  wench  ?    Castiliano  vnlgo ;  fbr 
here  oomes  Sir  Andrew  Agne-fkoe.** 

The  corrector  makes  the  knight  give 
Sir  Andrew  "  his  proper  title  of  *  Ague- 
cheek? ^  Certainly!  Highly  proper! 
For  jSftr  T\tby  is  rarely  guilty  of  a  jest, 
and  never  takes  a  liberty. 

**  YioUL—Uy  Master  loves  her  dearlj ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  blnx* 

"The  correction  changes  'monster'  to 
*ifitni«fcr' — a  word  that  expresses  exactly 
the  relation  that  Viola  sustained  to  tho 
passion  of  the  duke." — P.  18. 

Again  a  most  felicitous  restoration! 
There  is  nothing  monstrous,  or  at  all  out 
of  the  course  of  nature  in  Viola^s  being  a 
woman  and  appearii^  as  a  man,  loving  as 
a  woman,  and  being  loved  as  a  man ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable  that  in  a  fit  of 
mingled  whim  and  melancholy,  she  should, 
with  rueful  pleasantry,  call  herself  *^  poor 
monster ! "  So  let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
prosaic  word  wluch  "expresses  exactly 
the  relation  that  Viola  sustained  to  tlie 
passion  of  the  DukeJ^ 

The  passages  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented will  nave  given  our  readers  a  very 
just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  corrector's 
labors ;  and  we  must  select  from  the  re- 
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mftinder  of  the  pamphlet  with  a  sparing 
hand.  To  do  more  would  indeed  be  *^  to 
waste  criticism  npon  unresisting  imbecility, 
upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and 
too  gross  for  aggrayation.''  But  in  Henry 
IV.  Part  I.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  it  seems  to 
08  that  in  Douglas^  speech, 

**  Toa  do  not  coanael  weU ; 
Ton  speak  it  oat  of  fear  and  a  oold  heart," 

the  supplied  article,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  folio,  is  unquestionably  necessary, 
and  a  fortunate  correction  of  an  obvious 
error  of  the  press. 

JULIUd  OiBSAB.— Act.  L  BonrB  S. 
*Ar«<iM.'-Set  honor  In  one  eye,  and  death  i*  the 

other* 
And  I  win  look  on  both  Indiflierentlj :  ** 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Bmtos  could 
have  looked  on  honor  and  death  ituUffer' 
€nily,  for  conld  he  have  chosen  between  the 
two^  he  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred 
honor. 

"  The  meaning  of  the  passage  of  course  is, 
that  a  sacrifice  of  honor  would  be  too  dear 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
Is  not  this  more  clearly  expressed  by  the 
corrector  f 

*  Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  f  the  other. 
And  I  wiU  look  on  death  indifferently.'  "—P.  21. 

When  a  gentleman  possessing  the  m- 
tclligence  of  the  oditor  of  this  pamphlet 
makes  such  a  comment  upon  such  a  pas- 
sage, it  is  indeed  almost  enough  to  deter 
any  one  from  putting  on  record  his  con- 
struction of  a  line  in  Shakespeare.  This 
is  almost  as  bad  as  Mr.  Collins  advocacy 
of  the  chanse  in  his  folio  of  "  oppression," 
in  Hamlet°»  declaration^  that  he  lacked 
gall  "to  make  oppression  bitter,"  into 
transgression,  on  the  ground  that "  it  was 
not '  oppression,'  but  crime,  that  was  to 
be  puiushed  by  him."  Brutus  evidently 
means,  and  says,  that  he  will  look  on 
honor  and  death  with  equal  indifference 
as  far  as  his  own  fate  is  concerned.  Ho 
adds, 

*For,  let  the  goda  so  epeed  me^  as  I  lore 
Tbe  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  death.^ 

Act  IV.  Scknx  8. 

''In  the  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  the  change  of  a  single  word 
makes  an  important  dmerence  in  the  cha* 
racter  and  temper  of  one  of  the  persons. 
Cassius  says — 

'A  friend  aboold  bear  his  fi1end*8  Inflrmitiee, 
But  Bmtot  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are.* 

To  which  Brutus  replies^ 

*I  do  not,  tUl  yon  praotlie  them  on  mo.* 

"  According  to  this  reading,  Brutus  seems 
to  aotmowle^e  that  he  has  been  exaggerat- 


ing the  frailties  of  Cassius;  a  confession 
which  hardly  seems  to  belong  to  tbe  calm 
character  of  the  'Noblest  Roman,'  or  likely 
to  be  made  at  the  height  of  the  dispute. 
**  The  line  corrected  reads  thus, 

*  I  do  not ;  though  yon  practise  them  on  me.*  **— P.  88L 

But  BrutuSj  whether  it  "  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  calm  character  of  the  *  Noblest 
Roman ' "  or  not, has  been  "exaggerating 
the  frailties  of  Cassius^  as  will  appear  to 
any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  read- 
ing the  previous  part  of  the  scene.  Brutus, 
too,  in  spite  of  his  "calm  character  "  had 
been  hasty  and  ill-tempered  in  this  inter- 
view; and  showed  his  nobility  by  the 
manly  openness  of  his  after  confession  of 
his  fault 

«  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  in-temper'd  toa** 

MACBETH.— Act  L  SoBn  t 
**3oldier.'-8o  they  doobly  redoahled  strokes  upon 
the  foe.** 

**  Steevens  would  strike  oat  *so  they,'  and 
read  *  redoubling '  for  '  redoubled,'  in  order 
to  ^et  rid  of  the  irregularity  in  the  metre. 
This  is  accomplished  by  tbe  corrector,  by 
the  simple  erasure  of  the  word  '  dovMt/,* " — 
P.  24. 

Unquestionably.  And  by  the  brief, 
easy,  and  justifiable  process  of  "  the  simple 
erasure "  of  the  word  which  he  finds  in 
the  authentic  text,  he  also  loses  the  accu- 
mulative force  which  that  word  gives  to 
the  description,  and  destroys  the  allusion 
to  the  previous  line. 

**  As  cannons  o«ercharg*d  with  dcubU  eraoks, 
Bo  they  doubiy  redoubled  stnAes  npon  the  fbe.** 

SonniS. 

**  jraoM4,— I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor: 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  soggestion. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  riba, 
Against  the  nae  of  natare  f    Present  fears 
Are  leoB  than  horrible  Imaglntngs: 
My  thought,  whose  mnrder  yet  Is  bat  fkntastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  ftmcdon 
Is  smothered  in  snrmlBe ;  and  nothing  ia 
Bat  what  is  not"* 

"  The  correction  of  three  blunders  which 
the  copyist  may  readily  have  committed, 
makes  this  passage  more  simple  and  con- 
sistent 

*  Whose  horrid  image  doth  ajffki  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  nae  of  natare  f    Present/Kito 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings; 

My  thooght  whose  burthen  yet  is  bat  fkotasUoal,*  Ao. 

"By  changing  a  single  letter  in  feart  we 
greatly  increase  the  anitthesis,  and  get  rid 
of  the  obscurity  which  has  always  called 
for  a  note  upon  this  line.  The  snbltitution 
of '  burthen/  for  the  '  murther,'  of  the  follow 
must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  emendation.' " 
—P.  25. 
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The  passage  is  indeed  rendered  "  more 
simple ; "  but  hardly  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  ^itor  uses  the  word.  Was  MckcbtOCa 
hair  in  continual  danger  of  flying  off,  that 
it  needed  some  horrid  image  to  affix  it? 
What^a/«  had  he  performed  that  were 
less  Uian  his  "  horrible  imaginings  ?  "  As 
to  the  change  of  "  murder  "into  burthen^ 
it  is  atrocious.  The  corrector  and  his 
^itor  seem  to  haye  been  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  "  phantasy  "  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  They  might  have  found  it  defined 
in  Phillips'  New  World  of  Words  as  "an 
inward  Sense  or  Imagination,  whereby 
any  thine  is  represented  to  the  Mind  or 
imprinted  on  it."  The  murder  of  Duncan 
was  yet  "but  fantastical"  to  MacbeWt 
thought — that  is,  it  was  only  "  represented 
or  impnnted  "  on  his  mind.  The  changes 
achieye  nothing  but  inconsistency  and 
nonsense. 

In  the  fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  how  the 
corrector  impoverishes  Lady  Macbeth^s 
inyocation,  by  channng,  "  ^d  take  mv 
milk  for  gall,"  into,  **  And  turn  my  milk 
to  gain" and  how  plainly  he  points  out 
the  way  to  impair  strength  by  addition, 
in  making  " This i^orant present,"  "This 
ignorant  present  time  !  " 

Act  in.  8csm  4 
«  Lady  Ma6b€lK—Th»  UaaX,  Is  sold, 
That  is  not  often  Tauchod,**— 

" '  Sold '  might  have  been  miBtaken  for 

*  cold,*  as  the  corrector  and  Pope  have  aug- 
gested."— P.  28. 

Certainly ;  and  it  might  also  have  been 
mistaken  K»r  hoid^foldy  gold,  hold,  mold, 
told  or  wold.  How  graUfying  that  it  was 
not  mistaken  for  either  I 

Act  y.  Bom  & 
**Arao&«CJt— 8«od  oat  mon hones:  aUrrthecoan- 
tiyroond." 

For  "  skirr  "  the  corrector  puts  skirt, 
being  eyidentlv  ignorant  that  "skirr," 
"  scur,"  "  skur,"  are  but  old  forms  of  the 
word  '  scour,'  meaning,  *  to  move  rapidly 
over,'  as  for  instance, 

«*  The  light  sbtdows 
Tlist,  in  s  thoaght»  tcfur  ore  the  fields  of  oorn.^ 
Besom,  dt  Fletcher,  BondtMO,  Act  L  8a  1. 

HAMLET. 

There  are  several  changes  made  in  the 
text  of  this  tragedy ;  but  they  are^  with 
two  exceptions,  unworthy  of  notice ;  and 
upon  one  of  these  we  shall  defer  our  re- 
marks at  present  The  other  is  made  in 
the  foUowmg  passage  in  the  fourth  Scene 
of  the  third  Act 

*  EamJUk-'Wikj  look  70a  thtrel  Look  how  it  steids 

swsy; 
My  ikther  in  his  hsbitm  he  Uredl 
Look,  where  he  (oes,  even  DOW,  out  St  the  portsll  ** 


"The  ezpreaiion  'Look  how  it  steak 
away,'  accords  little  with  the  gener«l  de- 
meanor of  the  ghoet  or  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  then  refer- 
red to.  The  apparition  was  not  disappear- 
ing in  some  remote  corner  of  the  chamber, 
but  advandnff  to  the  door  of  tlie  apailment^ 
as  the  natural  mode  of  exit  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the 
line  as  it  stands  corrected  in  this  folio : 

*  Why  look  yoD  there  I  LodE  how  It  gUilk*  sw^.' 

"  It  maybe  remarked  that  the  movement 
of  the  ghost  is  described  by  this  word  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  play : 

*  With  msrtisl  stoU^  hsth  he  cone  hy  oar  wateh.'"— 
P.  81 

Under  (avor^ — ^it  would  indeed  be  rery 
difficult  to  believe  that  Shakepeare  wrote 
the  line  thus ;  and  the  word  in  the  original 
accords  exactly  with  the  demeanor  of  the 
Ghost  under  the  circumstances  taking 
place  when  it  was  spoken.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  Ghost  in  HamlH 
which  is  well  worth  consideration.  It  is 
not  like  the  ghosts  which  appear  to  Mclc- 
beth  and  to  Richard^  the  creation  of  a 
guilty  and  disturbed  brain.  The  ghost  of 
UamleVs  father  appears  first  to  the  senti- 
nels, and  then  to  Moratio  with  them,  and 
then  to  Hamletj  Horatio,  and  the  senti- 
nels together ;  and  yet  when  he  reappears 
to  Hamlet,  the  Queen  cannot  see  him. 
Without,  at  the  present  time,  pursuing 
this  subject,  which  furnishes  occasion  for 
interesting  speculation,  we  will  only  re- 
mark that  the  bearing  of  the  Ghost  upon 
the  first  two  occasions  of  his  appearance 
in  the  tracedy,  is  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  word  whk^ 
describes  his  movement  during  the  last, — 
the  scene  in  question;  because  the  or- 
cumstances  and  the  conditions  of  the  last 
apparition  are  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  first  two.  And  that  Shake- 
speare conceived  the  third  appearance  with 
a  very  different  design  from  that  which 
controlled  the  others,  is  evident  from  the 
stage  direction  in  this  scene  of  the  play^  as 
it  it  was  first  published  in  1603,  before 
being  "enlarged  to  almost  as  much  asaine 
as  it  was,"  and  worked  into  the  wonoroas 
form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
In  that  edition,  the  direction  in  this  scene 
is,  Enter  the  ghost  in  his  night  gowne; 
but  in  the  previous  scenes  he  appeared 
armed  "from  top  to  toe,  from  bead  to 
foot."  Now  it  is  very  proper  that  a  figure 
armed  cap-a^pie  should  "stalk,"  and 
equally  so  that  one  in  a  night  govm  should 
"  steal ; "  and  in  this  very  edition  of  1603, 
Hamlet  says  of  the  Ghost  in  this  scene, 

•"Bee  how  he  Bteeles  away  out  or  the  Portal  ** 
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So  that  Shakespeare  in  working  over  the 
tragedy,  plainly  retained  both  the  idea  and 
the  word  of  his  first  conception. 

KINO  LEAS.— Act  L  Bern*  4 
••  Zaar.— Hear,  natare,  hew  I  deer  godden  hear  I 
Bapend  thj  pmpoae,  If  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  ereatnre  frnltAiL*' 

<^  Two  words  added  to  the  malediction 
of  Lear^^^  says  the  editor, "  serve  to  com- 
l^ete  A  line.'' 
'^BetfBatue,  heart  dear  goddeas hear  «>WA«r/** 


They  do  serve  to  complete  a  line  of  five 
leet ;  but  they  serve  for  nothing  else,  ex- 
cept to  weaken  the  invocation  by  adding 
to  it,  and  to  destroy  a  fine  dramatic  effect 
by  filling  np  a  pause. 

Act  IL  Soavs  4 
•Lmt,  To  be  a  eomrade  witlithe  wolf  and  owl;  (3.) 
To  wage  against  the  enmltj  o'  the  air  ;**  (L) 

*'Th6  figures  placed  against  these  lines 
by  the  connector,  indicate  that  their  order 
should  be  revei^sed.    If  this  is  done,  it  de- 


s 


stroys  the  emendation  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
where  the  wolf  is  made  to  Aoio/, '  neceasity'c 
sharp  pinch."*— P.  S8. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  without 
its  use ;  and  here  at  last  appears  a  use  to 
which  Mr.  Collier's  folio  can  be  put.  The 
fear  of  destroying  one  villainous  emen- 
dation, can  deter  us  from  perpetrating 
another.  Truly  nothing  is  made  in  vain! 
•*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

Aov  nL  BonrvT. 

*  ^loelsr— 'The  asa  with  aaoh  a  storm  as  hla  baro 

bead 
In  bell  black  night  endored,  woold  hare  baoy'd  up 
And  qoenehed  the  stilled  ilreoL** 

The  corrector  for  "buoy'd  up"  reads 
"boil'd  up,"  which  is  certamly  a  very 
clever  guess ;  and  we  confess  tnat  there 
aeems  good  reason  for  taking  the  sugges- 
tiim  into  con«deration.  The  change,  for  a 
wonder,  is  not  from  poetry  to  prose :  the 
idea  of  the  sea  boiling  up  to  and  quench- 
ing the  stars  being  quite  in  Shakespeare's 
bold  manner,  and  not  unlike  that  in  the 
lines  in  the  Tempest:  . 

**Tbo  skj  it  seems  woold  poor  down  stinking  pitch. 
Bat  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin^  cheek, 
Daibes  the  fire  oat**— 

or  that  in  this  passage  in  Pericles  : 

**  But  sea  room^  an  the  brine  and  doady  bUIow  kiss 
fbo  mooD,  I  care  not,"* 

Is  it  quite  sense  to  make  the  sea  at 
once  buoy  up  hud- quench  "the  stilled 
fires"?  Does  not  the  quenching  them, 
the  putting  them  out  of  existence,  preclude 
altogether  the  idea  of  buojring  them  up  ? 


— for  buoying  is  not  a  momentary  act, 
but  is  in  its  essence,  more  or  less  prolong- 
ed. And  is  it  at  all  natural  to  connect 
the  idea  of  a  violent  storm  at  sea  with 
that  of  the  buoying  power  of  the  angry 
waters  ?  One  thing  is  certain. — that  if  the 
word  be  not  **  buoy'd^"  it  must  be  boiPd, 
The  mistfdce  of  printmg  one  for  the  other 
might  be  easily  made. 

OTHELLO.— Act  IV.  Bobnb  2. 

**  Detd&numcL—lt  e*er  my  will  did  trespass  Against 
Us  love, 
Either  in  dlseonrse  of  thongfat,  or  aotoal deod;  dtt. 

" The  line,"  says  the  editor,  "is  certainlv 
plainer  and  stronger,  if  we  read  with 
Pope  and  the  corrector, 

'Either  in  disconne,  or  thought,  or  actual  deedP** 

Beyond  a  question;  and  let  us  also,  in 
EamleVs  first  soliloquy,  for, 

<*  A  beast  that  wants  disoonrse  of  reason 
Woold  have  monm*d  longer," 

read, 

**  A  beaat  that  wants  dlscoarse  or  reason,**  Ac 

BobkbSw 

"  Desdemona's  song  is  described  as  an  'old 
thing;'  this  the  corrector  alters  to  *odd 
thing.'  *Mo  women '  and  *mo  men'  in  the 
last  lii^e  of  the  song  are  changed  to  'no 
women '  and  *  no  men.' — ^P.  46." 

Hamlet  again  comes  to  our  aid,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  Ghost  we  ezcbiim,  "  0 
horrible !  0  horrible !  most  horrible ! " 

Acr  T.  Soorn  S. 
**  OtMOo.—Vni  ont  the  light,  and  then,  pot  oat  the 

llgbtl 
If  I  qneneh  thee^  thoa  flaming  minister,"  dm. 

"  It  is  possible,"  says  the  editor,  "  that  the 
line  should  read," 

**  Pat  oot  the  light,  and  then  pot  oat  My  light  t " 

A  legal  Shakesperian  writes  to  us  upon 
this  passage,  that  he  thinks  that  Othello 
designed  to  damage  *•  the  ancient  lights'  of 
Desdemona;  which  we  were  at  loss  to 
understand,  until  Yankee  Sullivan,  having 
fallen  in  with  the  fashion  of  Shakesperian 
annotation,  informed  us,  that  Oiheuo  evi- 
dently meant  '  to  shut  up  her  peepers : ' 
while  a  nautical  friend  of  his  reads, 

"  Pot  oat  the  light,  or  rather  dotm  ths  gUm  I  ^ 

All  of  which,  together  with  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  corrector,  we  commend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  next  editor 
of  Shakespeare. 

**  OlhMo,  one,  whoee  hand, 

like  the  base  Jodean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Bicher  than  aU  his  tribe."* 
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"The  corrector  substitutes  *  Egyptian* 
for  *  base  Judean.  *  ** 

*  Like  the  Egyptian^  threw  s  peaii  swsy.* 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  writes  this 
note :  *  Alluding  to  the  H**ry  of  the  JEgyjh 
iian  thief*  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
reference  to  this  story  occurs  in  the  Twelfth 
Night 

**  Like  to  the  Egjptian  thief  st  point  of  death, 
KiU  what  I  love."— P.  4T. 

Tn  the  names  of  Shaeffer,  Guttenberg 
mod  Dr.  Faustus,  how  could  Egyptian 
haye  been  mistaken  for  "  base  Indian,"  or 
"  base  Judean  7  "  The  allusion  to  throw- 
ing awaj  a  pearl,  and  to  the  baseness  and 
the  tribe  of  the  reckless  thrower,  make 
it  plain  to  us  that  the  poet  had  in  his 
mind  the  murder  of  Marianne  by  Herod,  as 
many  others  haye  supposed  before  us ;  but 
whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not, 
Egyptian  is  as  much  out  of  the  question 
as  tCamschaikan  or  Califomian, 

We  are  aware  that  we  haye  deyoted 
more  attention  to  these  emendations  than 
their  intrinsic  importance  justifies;  but 
as  we  went  oyer  them,  tnoy  seemed  to 
offer  eligible  opportunities  to  show  into 
what  absurdities  these  attempts  to  mend 
the  authentic  text  of  Shakespeare  are  al- 
most sure  to  lead  those  who  make  them. 
If  we  haye  done  this  efiectuallv,  our  timo 
and  that  of  our  readers  has  not  been  thown 
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MR.  collier's  folio  OF  16d2i 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  since  the  appearance  of  our  last  article 
upon  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  we  haye,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Collier  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  impressions  of 
some  priyate  plates  of  facsimiles  from 
seyeral  pages  of  that  yolume.  They  con- 
tain brief  extracts  from  seyenteen  plays : 
Tempesty  T\ro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  As 
You  Like  It^  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Twelfth  Night,  Winter's  Tale,  Henry 
v.,  Richard  III,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Coriolanus,  THtus  AndronicuSy  l\mon 
of  Athens,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  and  Cym- 
beline,  A  close  examination  of  these  fac- 
similes, has  furnished  us  with  cumula- 
tiye  eyidence  in  fayor  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  had  preyionsly  arriyed.  In 
our  article  of  October  last  we  remarked. 
"  The  corrections  appear  in  yarious  oolorea 
niks,  as  Mr.  Collier  admits,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  the  writing  of  yari- 
008  hands.''  Mr.  Collier  makes  this  ad- 
mission on  p.  Till  of  the  Introduction  to 
his  Notes  and  Emendations,  where  he 


says:  "The  ink  was  of  yarious  shades, 
differing  sometimes  on  the  same  page,** 
Ac  That  the  emendations  were  in  yari- 
ous hands,  we  saw,  it  will  be  remembered 
from  a  comparison  of  the  seyeral  emenda- 
tions upon  the  single  facsimile  page  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Collier.  He  himself  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  once  disposed  to 
think  that  two  distinct  hands  hiad  been 
employed  upon  them,"  but,  as  he  warmed 
into  the  study  and  support  of  them,  he 
changed  his  mind.  The  additional  lac- 
similes  from  these  seyenteen  plays  show 
the  same  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
handwriting  which  we  preyiously  pointed 
out ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  entire  lines 
are  supplied,  the  manuscript  is  in  that 
painstaking  out  feebler  hand  in  which  the 
line  "So  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the 
French  "  appears  upon  the  published  fac- 
simile page.  These  wholesale  interpola- 
tions are  eyidcntly  the  contribution  or  one 
person,  who  perhaps  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  smaller  changes.  Hie 
want  of  space  for  a  whole  line  will  not 
account  for  this  change  of  hand,  because 
stage  directions  of  much  greater  length 
than  any  line  are  inserted  in  the  bold, 
free  hand  in  which  "  same  "  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  published  facsimile  page. 

The  yery  look  of  one  of  these  ftcsimiles 
would  seem  fatal  to  the  least  pretence  in 
&yor  of  the  authority  of  the  yolume. 
Types  can  but  poorly  conyey  the  effect  of 
the  chants  upon  the  eye ;  but  they  may 
help  the  unagination  to  picture  the  appear- 
ance of  the  page.  The  passage  which  we 
refer  to  is  the  following,  from  7\tvs  An- 
dronicus.  Act  U.  8c  2. 

**  Tit—The  hunt  Is  np,  the  morn  is  hrlght  ssd  gsj. 
The  fields sre  frsgraot,  and  the  woods  are  green: 
Unooaple  here,  end  let  as  ipake  s  haj, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  hride^ 
And  rouse  the  prince ;  and  ring  a  honterli  peal. 
That  an  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noiae. 
Bona,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  oora, 
To  tend  the  emperor^S  person  carefuUj : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  flew  comfort  has  InaplrU" 

This  is  thus  chansed  m  Mr.  Collier's  folio ; 
the  original  words  being  erased,  and  the 
substitutes,  here  in  itali^  ynitten  in  the 
margin: 

**  7tt.~Tbe  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gay. 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  tho  woods  are  wide. 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  baj, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  loTelj  bride^ 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  9in{/  a  banter's  romnd^ 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  eowidL 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  and  to  teiO  /; 
To  attend  the  emperor^  person  earafhllj : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  nl^it, 
But  dawning  day  brouffhi  comlbrt  and  deiighV* 
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Can  anj  mtn  in  his  senses  belieye  that 
^ green"  could  he  misprinted  for  'wide. 
"peal"  for  round^  "noise"  for  aouna^ 
^  as  it  is  ours  "  for  and  so  will  /,  "  new  " 
for  brought^  and  **  inspired  "  for  delight ; 
and  that  all  these  errors,  with  two  others, 
could  occur  in  ten  lines  ?  The  supposition 
is  too  absurd  for  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  words  do  not  bear  the  slightest  pos- 
sible likeness  to  each  other ;  and  besides, 
we  must  remember  that  if  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  be  worth  any  thing  as  an  authority, 
the  compositor  made  these  mistakes,  which 
are  impossible  under  any  circumstances, 
eyen  wnen  he  had  rhymes  to  guide  him. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  this 
is  possible ;  and  also  that  the  author  in- 
Bteul  of  writing  such  sense  as, 

•*  Bona,  let  tt  be  joav  ohvge,  u  It  Is  oan» 
To  teod  the  emperorli  penon  oareftillj,** 

wrote,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  such  non- 
BCDse  as, 

**  SoDii,  let  It  be  your  charge,  and  » toiU  /, 
To  tend  the  emperor^ft  penon  careftiUy  **  t 

aod  that  the  compositor  *  set  up '  ^'  and  so 
viil  I "  when  "  as  it  is  ours  "  was  before 
his  eyes. 

It  looks  fatally  absurd^too,  in  the  fac- 
simile from  Hamlet^  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  to  see 
"  sweet  Prince  "  obliterated  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  and  be  blest  substituted  for  it, 
for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  to  "  rest "  in  the 
next  line,  which  is  then  followed  by  an 
impudent,  gag-like 

the  rest  of  the  play  being  stricken  out 

Bat  if  the  foho  have  any  authority,  we 
most  believe  in  all  these  impossible  errors 
of  the  press,  and  believe  that  Shakespeare 
did  BOt  write  the  last  part  of  the  last 
scene  to  be  played.  For  authority  implies 
a  right  to  submission,  irrespective  of  any 
exercise  of  reason  or  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  person  submitting.  To  contend 
for  the  authority  of  a  part  onlv^  greater 
or  less,  of  the  emendations  in  this  or  any 
other  lolio,  is  to  contend  for  a  patent,  pal- 
pable absiirdity ;  just  as  if  a  legatee  were 
to  claim  that  such  parts  of  the  will  of  the 
testator  as  accorded  with  his,  the  legatee's, 
views,  had  authority,  but  that  those  which 
he  dia  not  like  had  no  authority.  If  we 
defer  to  a  single  chanee  in  Mr.  Collier's 
or  in  Mr.  Quincy's  folio  because  of  its 
authority,  we  must  defer  to  all;  for 
we  have  the  same  testimony,  or  rather 


want  of  testimony,  to  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  changes  that  we  have  to  that  of 
any  one  of  them.  Therefore,  as  the  few 
and  rapidly  diminishing  believers  in  Mr. 
Colliers  folio,  can  brinp^  themselves  to 
contend  for  only  a  majonty  of  its  changes 
of  the  authentic  text,  and'  as  Mr.  Collier 
himself  says  that  ^'  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  approves  of  all  the  changes 
in  the  text,"  *  even  the  discoverer  and  the 
advocates  of  this  volume  exercise  their 
individual  judgment  in  accepting  or  re- 
iecting  the  changes  of  the  text  in  it ;  and, 
by  their  ovm  confession^  do  not  defer  to 
its  authority.  Thus  they  yield  the  only 
essential  point  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  amus- 
ing themselves  by  making  needless  and 
absurd  changes  in  the  text  of  any  author, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  contend  for  the 
authenticity  of  those  changes,  and  insist 
upon  their  usurpation  of  the  authority 
of  the  ori^al  text.  As  Mr.  Collier  and 
his  dwindlmg  band  of  submissive  followers 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  contend  for 
all  the  changes,  the  only  important  point 
in  dispute  is  gained ;  and  they  themselves, 
by  their  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  which 
they  should  approve  and  which  they 
should  condemn,  have  applied  Malone's 
unexceptionable  rule  to  them  as  "  arbitrary 
emendations,  ....  made  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  conjecturer,  ....  not  au- 
thorized by  authentic  copies  printed  or 
manuscript, ....  and  to  be  judged  of  &y 
their  reasoncibleness  or  prolnibilityfi 
The  verdict  of  Shakesperian  scholars  upon 
their  *^ reasonableness  or  probability" 
has  been  unanimous,  that  about  one  thoih 
sand  of  the  one  thousand  and  thirteen, 
are  unreasonable  and  improbable;  ana 
the  good  sense  and  instinctive  perception 
of  the  intelligent  readers  of  Shakespeare 
is  fast  leading  them  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  editors  and  critics 
against  the  worth  of  Mr.  Coder's  folio^ 
though  never  by  an  intelligent  and  unin- 
terested man,  that  the  majority  of  the  ob- 
jectors wer^  biased  by  the  fact  that  the^ 
were  about  themselves  to  publish  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  works.  The  mix- 
ture of  folly  and  audacity  in  this  attack 
upon  the  motives  instead  of  the  arguments 
of  the  Shakesperian  editors  passes  un- 
derstanding. Because  a  volume  has  been 
discovered  containing  changes  in  the  text, 
all  of  which  (acooi^in^to  Mr.  Collier) 
should  not  be  received,  but  some  of  which 
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are  changes  for  the  better,  editors  of 
editions  about  to  appear  are  interested  in 
decrying  those  changes — the  yerj  changes 
which  would  (according  to  Mr.  Collier) 
give  value  to  new  editions,  and  in  the 
choice  of  which  a  new  and  wide  field  is 
opened  for  the  labors  of  editors  and  com- 
mentators !  The  absurdity  of  the  objection 
is  so  obvious  as  on!  j  to  need  pointing  out. 
Why !  there  is  not  an  editor  or  Shake- 
sperian  scholar  in  England  or  America  who 
is  not  personally  interested  in  the  attention 
directed  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio ;  and,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Knight^  not 
one  who  does  not  look  upon  that  foho  as 
furnishing  a  few  happy  ooniectural  emen- 
dations to  be  embodied  in  the  text  of  his 
forthcoming  edition,  and  as  requiring  from 
him  much  additional  editorial  labor.  But 
because  there  are  a  dozen  or  even  twenty 
happy  conjectural  corrections  of  the  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  original  folio,  no 
intelligent  reader,  not  to  say  critic,  of 
Shakespeare,  will  quietly  submit  to  the 
wanton  alteration  of  a  thousand  words 
and  phrases  which  need  no  correction. 

A  passage  in  the  Stationer's  address  to 
the  Reader  in  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont 
&  Fletcher's  Plays,  published  in  1647, 
which  we  have  never  seen  noticed,  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  original 
folio  of  Shakespeare's  works^  and  against 
that  of  the  early  quarto  editions.  Here 
is  the  passage. 

"  One  thing  I  must  answer  before  it  bee 
objected;  'tis  this:  When  these  Comedies 
and  IVagediei  were  presented  on  the  Stage, 
the  ActouTt  omitted  some  Scenes  and  Fas- 
sages  (with  the  Authouf't  consent)  as  occa- 
sion led  them;  and  when  private  friends 
desired  a  copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too) 
transcribed  what  they  Acted.  But  now 
you  have  both  All  that  was  Acted,  and  all 
that  waa  not;  even  the  perfect  full  ori- 
ginalls  without  the  least  mutilation.'' 

It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  by 
his  editors  and  commentators,  that  the 
early  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  surreptitiously  printed  from 
the  actors'  parts,  which  were  obtained 
separately,  and  written  out  in  proper  order 
to  form  the  entire  play.  Here,  however, 
we  have  positive  and  cUrect  contemporary 
evidence  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  actors 
in  Shakespeare's  time  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  to  give  copilss  of  the  acting 
copy  to  their  private  friends,  and  that  in 
so  doing  they  '^transcribed  what  they 
acted,"  omitting  such  scenes  and  passages 
as  were  omitted  in  the  representation. 
Here  we  have  the  surreptitious  appearance 


of  the  quartos  and  th^  disagreement  with 
the  text  of  the  authentic  folio  of  1623, 
(published  by  Shakespeare's  firienda,  feK 
low-actors,  and  business  partners,  from 
his  own  manuscripts,  with  "hiu^j  a 
blot "  in  them,)  ana  also  a  great  number 
of  the  changes  in  Mr.  CoUier's  folio 
clearly  accounted  for. 

The  process,  as  this  impoi'tant  passage 
shows,  was  this.  The  author  fumishMl 
the  original  MS.  This  was  copied  and 
cut  down  for  stage  use ;  from  this 
copy  the  actors'  parts  were  taken ;  and 
"  when  then-  private  friends  desired  a  copy, 
thev  then  transcribed  what  they  acted,'' 
and  thus  their  friends  had  for  Uieir  own 
use  and  that  of  such  printers  as  would 
pay  for  it,  the  copy  of  a  copy  of  part  of 
a  mutiUUed  copy. 

Such  "authorities"  evidently  directed 
the  labors  of  the  Jirat  corrector  who 
worked  on  Mr.  Coiner's  folio.  In  the 
succeeding  generation,  (for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
dead  sixteen,  and  had  ceased  writing 
nearly  thirty  years  before  this  famous  folio 
was  printed,)  he  obtained  copies  of  copies 
of  the  mutilated  9ta^e  copy  of  the  day, 
and  made  the  text  of  his  foho  conform  to 
it  This  accounts  for  the  changes  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme  (made  by  the  dtprioe  of 
the  actors),  the  striking  out  of  portions 
of  the  text,  and  the  cutting  off  of  all  that 
part  of  the  final  scene  of  Hamlet,  whidi 
occurs  after  the  action  is  finished,  and 
thereby  spoils  what  in  histrionic  phrase  is 
called  Hhe  tag'  of  the  piece.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  such  a  copy  should  contain 
many  acceptable  corrections  of  the  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  original ;  and  this 
does  contain  about  two  hundred  such,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen  by  collation  (/^rf- 
narrCa  Magazine  for  October,  1853),  had 
been  made  by  modem  editors  previous  to 
Mr.  Collier's  discovery  of  the  volume.  It 
is  also  quite  natural  that  a  volume  so 
corrected  in  the  beginning,  and  which 
afterward  was  evidenUy  subjected  to  the 
conjectural  manipulation  which  the  many 
copies  still  existing  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Halliwell.  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Quincy 
prove  to  have  been  the  common  lot  of  folios 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— it  is  natural  that  such  a  volume  should 
contain  the  thousand  needless  and  insuffer- 
able mutilations  which,  embodied  in  the 
text  which  Mr.  Collier,  in  spite  of  his  ad- 
mission that  he  cannot  approve  of  all  the 
changes,  has  presumed  to  publish  as  "  The 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  make  that  edition 
incomparably  the  worst  of  the  many  bad 
editions  which  have  been  publi^ed. 
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ORTHOORAPHT  OF  SHAKISPKARE's  NAME. 

Those  who  have  read  with  attention  the 

Sevioos    Sbakesperian   papers   in    this 
agazine,  and  are  paying  the  same  com- 
pliment to  this,  will  observe  that  we  now 
^>ell  the  poet's  name  Shakespeare,  though 
heretofore  we  have  spelled  it  Shakspeie. 
For  sach  a  change  it  is  right  to  render  a 
reason.    We  xxsSi  the  latter  orthography, 
— Shakspere, — on  the  groond  that  it  is 
hot  proper  to  spell  a  man's  name  as  he 
himself  spells  it ;  and  Sir  Francis  Madden 
has  shown,  beyond  a  question,  that  in 
four  of  the  six  genuine  signatures  of 
Shakespeare  which  hare  come  down  to 
OS,  the   name   is   written  by  the  poet 
himself^  Shakspere,    The  remaining  two, 
though  most  illegibly  written,  evidently 
oontam  eleven  or  twelve  letters.     More 
than  this,  it  Is  very  evident  that  the  name 
was  originally,  and.  indeed,  as  late  as  the 
earlier  years  or  William  Shakespeare  him- 
selfj  pronounced  Shak-sper.    The  manner 
in  wtiich  it  is  spelled  in  the  old  records 
in  which  it  is  found,  varies  almost  to  the 
extreme   capacity  of  letters  to   change 
traces  and  produce  a  sound  approximating 
to  that  of  the  name  as  we  pronounce  it. 
It   appears  as   Chacksper — Shaxpur — 
Shax  per  —  Schaksper  —  Schakcsper  — 
Schakespeyr  —  Shagspere  —  Saxpere  — 
Shaxpere — Shaxpeare — Shaxsper—Shax- 
spere — Shaxespere — Shakspere  —  Shak- 
snear  —  Shakspeere  —  Shackspeare  — 
Shackespeare — Shackespere — Sbakspeyr 
—  Shaksper — Shakespere — Shakyspere — 
Shakespire — Shakespeire — Shakespear — 
Shakaspeare;   and  there  are  even  other 
varieties  of  its  orthography. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  older  the 
record,  the  more  the  spelling  con- 
forms to  the  pronunciation,  Shak-sper  or 
Shax-pur.  But  it  is  equally  remarkable 
that  on  the  title-pages  of  all  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  published  during 
his  Ufe,  almost  without  exception,  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  original  folio,  his  name 
is  spelled  Shakespeare.  More  than  this : 
in  Uie  first  folio  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works,  published  in  1616,  and  carefully 
edited  by  Jonson  himself^  Shakespeare's 
name  occurs  twice  in  the  lists  of  principal 
actors,  and  is  in  both  instances  spelled 
with  the  6  in  the  first  syllable  and  the  a 
in  the  second ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
second  list,  that  appended  to  Sejanus, 
the  syllables  are  separated  with  a  hyphen, 
and  the  second  begins  with  a  capital 
letter^  thus — Shake-Sprare. 

This,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  evidence  of  the  title-pages  of  the 


quartos  and  the  original  folio,  and  also 
of  the  list  of  actors  given  m  the  latter, 
shows,  beyond  a  question,  that  the  name 
was  pronounced  and  written  Shake-speore 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  by  those  who 
were  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse  with 
him  who  made  it  illuslrious.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  Shake-speare, 
Shak-Mper.  It  is  also  important  to  notice 
that  in  all  the  lists  of  actors  given  in  Jon- 
son's folio  of  1616,  nine  in  number,  the 
several  names,  which  are  frequently  re- 
peated, are  aiwaya  spelled  in  the  same 
icay,— a  nie,  in  fact,  an  unpiutOleled  co- 
mddence  in  any  book  of  the  time.  This 
shows  how  carefully  Jonson  corrected  his 
IMTOof ;  and  also  that  the  spellmg  Shake- 
speare was  not  the  result  of  capridoua 
orUiography. 

Bu^  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Shake- 
speare know  how  to  write  his  own  name? 
and  must  we  not  conform  to  his  mode  <rf 
spelling  it?    To  the  last  query  we  answer 
no ;  not  of  necessity.    For,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
asks,  shall  Lady  Jane  Grey  become  Lady 
Jane  Groyc  ?  shall  the  Dudleys  become 
DnddehjB,  or  the  Cromwells,  Crumwells, 
&c,  Ac,  &a,  because  it  is  certam  that 
thejrspeUed  their  names  thus?    This  is  a 
decisive  question.     As  to  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  writing  his  own 
name,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  his 
lifetime,  there   arose  a  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  spelling.  .  When  Robert 
Oook,  Clarendeux  King  at  Arms,  because 
John  Shaksper  had  become  a  man  of 
substance   and   consideration,   and   had 
married  into  the  gentle   blood   of  the 
Ardens,  gave  him  armorial  bearings,  he 
saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  which  the 
name  afibrded  for  punning  blazonry;  and 
giving  the  worthy  high  bailiff  the  right  to 
bear  aspear  or  on  a  bend  m6/«,  he  changed 
him  and  his  descendants  from  Shakspers 
to  Shake-speares  fit)m  that  time  forward. 
But  old  customs  change  with  difBculty. 
and  endured  longer  then  ^an  now ;  ana 
thus  it  was  that  something  of  the  old  style 
of  spelling  the  name  clung  to  the  Shake- 
speares  in  Stratford  j  and  even  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  himself  when  be  went 
to  London  did  not  entirely  lay  aside  the 
habit  of  his  early  youth ;  though  all  those 
to  whom  his  name  then  was  new  wrote  it^ 
as  they  and  he  pronounced  it,— -Shake- 
speare.   These  reasons,  and  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Jonson,  the  printers  of  the 
quartos,  and  the  editors  of  the  original 
folio,  have  convinced  us  almost  against 
our  will,  that  Shakespeare,  not  Shakspere 
is  the  better  mode  of  vniUng  the  name. 
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VISIT   TO   THE   IRON   MOUNTAINS   OP   MISSOURI. 


FOR  many  years,  I  had  desired  to  visit 
the  noted  mineral  regions  of  South 
Eastern  Missouri,  but  professional  engage- 
ments had  hitherto  prevented.  My  long 
cherished  design  was  accomplished  in  the 
autumn  of  1853.  In  company  with  a 
friend,  I  left  home  in  my  buggy,  equipped 
with  all  necessary  appurtenances  for  a 
somewhat  tedious  journey,  through  a  wild 
rough  region.  Desiring  to  see  somewhat 
of  "  Egypt,"  we  kept  the  Illinois  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as  St.  ,Qene- 
vieve,  which  lies  siz^  miles  south  of  St 
Louis.  The  first  night  we  passed  at  Wa- 
terloo, a  thriving  county  seat,  twenty-five 
miles  southeast  from  St.  Louis.  The 
town  and  neighboring  county  are  fast 
filling  up  with  the  lower  order  of  Ger- 
mans, a  hard  working  and  hard  drinking 
people,  who  seem  to  be  about  to  take 
complete  possession  of  the  best  portions 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Southern  Illinois, 
long  before  the  German  invasion,  was 
known  as  *^  Egypt"  by  all  outsiders ;  its 
settlers  being  mostly  from  the  ground 
tier  of  the  population  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  poor,  shiftless,  ignorant  and 
indolent.  In  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  also  in  horti-  and  agriculture, 
the  State  of  Illinois  tapera  off  as  you 
travel  southward,  just  as  it  does  topo- 
graphically and  geographically  upon  the 
maps,  till  you  get  to  Cairo.  This  is  its 
present  status — what  it  may  be  when  our 
system  of  railroads  shall  be  completed, 
is  a  question ;  let  us  postpone  an  answer 
for  t^  years. 

The  next  day  we  rode  over  a  hilly  and 
heavily  timbered  country,  sparsely  settled 
even  by  Germans,  until,  at  about  noon, 
we  came  in  sight  again  of  the  American 
Bottom,  at  the  verge  of  the  steep  bluffs 
which  every  where  inclose  the  river. 
Here  we  had  one  of  those  magnificent 
views  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  western  rivers.  Little  lakes 
here  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  there 
darkened  in  the  shade  of  passing  clouds. 
Broad  meadows,  green  and  cheerful, 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  losing  them- 
selves only  under  the  shadow  of  giant 
cypresses,  moisture-loving  cotton  woods, 
and  in  the  embrace  of  tangled  vines. 
Here  the  vegetable  luxuriance  of  the  tro- 
pics is  tempered  and  diminished  but 
slightly  by  the  blasts  and  chills  of  our 
uncertain  winter.  We  ougfU  to  have 
tigers,  lions,  and  anacondas  in  these  jun- 
gles and  marshes,  and  the  fact  of  their 
pertinacious  avoidance  of  our  excellent 


accommodations,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  their  lack  of  an  educated  taste,  or  a 
decided  want  of  natural  judgment. 

With  some  difficulty  we  descended  the 
precipitous  hill,  the  road  being  badly  gul- 
lied by  a  recent  rain,  but  at  length  found 
ourselves  riding  along  a  narrow  path,  di- 
rectly under  ragged  cliffs  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  every  where  threatened 
to  topple  down  and  put  a  sudden  quietus 
on  us  and  our  journey.  The  immense 
masses  of  rock,  thrown  promiscuouslv  all 
around,  and  the  smaller  fragments  (about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  blacksmith's  anvil) 
which  constituted  the  pavement  over 
which  we  rode,  reminded  us  of  walks  at 
Niagara  under  the  cliffs — ^not  quite  as 
smooth  and  nicely  rolled  and  gravelled  as 
a  garden  walk.  We  found  a  substitute 
for  the  roar  of  the  falls,  in  the  voice  of 
the  wind  among  the  thrifty  trees,  which 
every  where,  in  spite  of  any  uncertainty 
of  tenure,  had  planted  themselves  and 
forced  their  way  between  the  edges  and 
interstices  of  incumbent  rocks.  Soon  we 
came  to  a  little  stream  of  water,  whidi 
crossed  our  track  with  such  swifhiess  as 
to  attract  our  curiosity  towards  its  source. 
We  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  a  few 
yards  walk  brought  us  where  the  stream 
rushed  horizontally  from  the  bowels  of 
the  bluff)  its  diameter  being  about  the 
size  of  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  its  current  as 
swift  as  tl^  arrow,  so  that  it  made  a  very 
respectable  cataract ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to 
laugh  and  spread  itself  still  more  while 
we  looked  on,  as  if  rejoicing  to  be  able  to 
prove  even  to  two  admirers,  ^^  fit  audience 
though  few,"  that  some  things  could  be 
done  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
Probably,  this  was  the  outlet  of  one  of 
the  "sink-holes"  common  in  the  limestone 
regions.  In  dry  times,  doubtless  the 
stream  is  nowhere,  but  a  very^  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  two  days  previous,  and 
caused  all  this  commotion,  and  more  also, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Hurrying  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  that  is,  nearly  as  fast 
as  a  terrapin  with  a  live  coal  on  his  back, 
we  arrived  at  length  at  a  little  Frendi 
village  called  Prairie  de  Rocher,  which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  Mi»- 
sissipi,  being  nearly  150  years  old.  Its 
population  must  have  increased  at  a  rate 
rather  unusual  to  western  towns,  there 
being  nearly  twenty  houses  in  the  i^ace  in 
1853.  The  inhabitants  are  old  Fogies  to 
a  man,  woman  and  child — ^all  French, 
with  a  stubborn  love  for  ancient  pony- 
carts  and  white-wash.    We  dined  at  a 
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^  neftt  little  tayern,  and  pti&hed  on. 
Passing  through  the  sleepy-looking  street 
of  the  TiUage,  we  came  suddenly  on  the 
iMnks  of  the  little  stream  before  men- 
tioned, and  a  few  miles  further,  we  found 
it  directly  crossing  our  path,  as  it  did 
wear  its  source;  but  here,  it  was  quite 
another  sort  of  thing,  it  had  sproad  over 
a  l>readth  of  a  hundred  yards,  besides 
soooptng  out  for  itself  a  comfortable  bed 
in  the  middle,  which  two  Creole  French- 
■Mn,  whom  we  met  hunting,  assured  us 
would  not  be  so  very  comfortable  for  us. 
If  we  got  into  it  the  water  being  deep, 
and  the  mud  under  it  deeper.  In  short, 
they  t<M  us  it  was  absolutely  impassable. 
It  was  rery  easy  to  go  back  and  give  up 
the  object  of  our  journey  altogether.  We 
eoold  take  another  road  and  go  down  to 
Kaskaskia.  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  cross 
the  river,  and  come  up  on  the  other  side 
a  like  distance,  or  we  could  leave  our 
horse,  swim  the  stream  and  do  the  rest 
of  the  journey  on  foot,  neither  of  these 
plans  was  very  agreeable.  We  then  asked 
our  Frenchmen,  if  there  were  no  other 
pimce  to  cross  the  stream ;  they  told  us, 
pointing  in  a  certain  direction,  that  we 
Big^  possibly  cross  there^  as  the  water 
was  not  so  deep.  *^  How  deep  is  it  ?  '^ 
^  Probably,  it  will  come  into  your  wag(A 
a  leetle."  We  ofoed  money,  if  they 
wottld  go  in  and  sound,  which  they  res- 
peetfiilly  declined,  though  with  assurances 
•f  their  distinguished  consideraticm.    H. 

I,  then  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
to  the  dedsion  to  risk  crossing^  our 
Frenchmen,  agreeing,  like  some  other 
finropeao  powers,  to  stand  by.  at  safe  di»- 
and  see  us  into  or  out  of  this  **  free 

t"  just  as  fate  might  order.  We  pot 
ln|^;age  on  the  seat,  I  plied  the  whip^-* 
the  horse  took  to  the  water,  and  in  a  few 
■aconds,  he  was  floandering  in  the  mud, 
with  the  water  stz  inches  deep  in  the 
of  the  baggy.  Bob  seeaied  deter- 
to  drowft  hiiaaeU^  eadeavoring  aU 
Ibe  tkmt  to  get  his  head  nader  water. 
B.  being  a  man  of  enterprise  and  strong 
phjaicaT  iefoe,  stripped  and  jumped  into 
Ihs  vasfty  and  nasty  deep,  wkh  intent  te 
take  the  hone  kj  the  head,  and  iMid  him 
H^rm^  Bnt  Bah  probably,  had  never 
dsed  nan  before,  and,  being  a 
heras^  his  affqnaiatsnfe  with  the 

styles  of  stalaaiy  was  rather  limited. 
The  coBseqiience  was,  thai  oar  nude 
Apo]k>  so  terrified  the  hoisey  that  he  gave 
asndden  eonvnliive  plunge  which  broke 
n  shall  of  the  tongbest  materiid,  and 
greatly  rfisfngirt  the  harness,  after  wludi 
slii^hi,  he  quietly  settled  down  again 
into  tiM  mad,  I  bang  no  loager  able  to 
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keep  his  nose  out  of  the  water.  H.  then 
released  him  from  the  thills,  and  fairly 
dragged  him  by  main  force  into  shoal 
water,  when  the  beast  got  up,  and  at- 
tempted to  run,  but  was  secured  bv  the 
Frenchmen,  who  thus  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition, at  all  hazards,  to  preserve  a  balance 
of  power,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  with- 
out detriment  to  themselves.  These  men 
then  consented  to  be  hired  to  come  in,, 
and  help  us  out  of  our  predicament  We 
had  now  to  follow  a  mere  bridle  path  for- 
several  miles,  over  and  around  fallen  treeSf 
and  through  brake  and  tangled  brier,  till, 
we  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  we  saw  the  long-hidden  sun  just 
dippins  his  disk  behind  the  hUls.  For- 
tunately the  ferryman,  with  his  small 
fiat-boat,  was  ready,  and  we  were  safely 
rowed  across,  for  the  nice  little  sum  of 
91,50.  On  our  complaining  somewhat  of 
the  exorbitance  of  this  tax,  he  informed' 
us  that  he  had  only  a  dozen  jobs  or  so,  in« 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  he  must  have- 
enough  to  keep  up  the  concern. 

Immediately  on  landing  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  we  met  with  decided 
evidence,  in  the  shape  of  huge  piles  of  pig- 
iron,  that  we  were  in  the  great  mineral 
region  of  the  West.    It  was  the  first 
place  we  had  seen,  except  Galena,  where 
pigs  of  metal  were  more  plentiful  thani 
pigs  of  pork.    Two  miles  down  the  river, 
brought  us  to  St  Genevieve,  where  we 
were  soon   comfortably    housed  in  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  Dutchaminny — no  Dutch- 
man at  an,  as  his  name  would  seem  to* 
imply,  but  a  very  sociable,  gentlemanly 
Frenchman — a  politican,  formeriy  memr 
ber  of  the  Senate  of  Missouri.    He  is  tbe- 
best  specimen  of  landlords  to  be  found 
west  of  the  AUeehanies.    In  general,  our 
western  landlordi  partake  of  the  careless,, 
independent  manners  of  the  other  inhab» 
itants.    They  behave  as  if  they  feel  thej- 
are  doing  you  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
deserved ukvor,  by  allowing  you  to  stay 
in  their  houses  at  all    Traveller!  visit 
my  friend  Dutchaminny,  if  you  want  to 
find  a  courteous  landlora,  good  fare,  good 
beds,  and  good  servants,  at  reasonable 
rates.   H.,  who  is  an  ultra-abolitioBist  and 
for  a  good  while  Director  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Underground,  did  not  relish  see- 
ing so  many  of  his  colored  brothers  and 
sisters  in  bonds,  and  I  was  in  great  fear 
lest  he  idiould  make  use  of  tlM  old  flat- 
boat  in  the  nig^t,  and  leave  me  and  good 
Mr.  Dutchaminny  in  the  lurch.    But  the 
cold  bath  and  other  toils  of  the  journey 
made  him  speedily   forget   his  colored! 
^brethren,  in  the  strong  embraces  of  Mor- 
pheus f  and  as  I  have  seen  no 
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meDt  of  runaway  negroes  from  St.  Gen- 
evieve, I .  infer  that  lie  forgot  to  furnish 
any  tickets  during  his  stay.  We  left  St. 
Genevieve  at  7$  A.  M.,  in  excellent 
spirits,  at  the  thought  that  our  whote 
day's  journey  of  forty- three  miles  must  be 
aceomplished  on  an  excellent  pTank  road, 
surveyed  and  laid  out  by  my  o4d  college 
friend,  Singleton.  A  few  miles  of  travel 
convinced  us  that  report  had  not  belied 
the  road.  We  had  both  travelled  on  four 
or  five  plank  roads  in  Illinois,  mad  were 
obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  this.  The 
plamcs  were  four  inches  thick — the  grades 
all  easy,  though  the  natural  country  was 
abominably  hilly  and  broken — its  cul- 
verts, bridgeS)  &c.,  were  all  of  the  best 
material  and  workmanship.  The  whole 
affair  was  no  sixpenny  {^ration,  design- 
ed for  a  mere  beginning,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  poverty  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passed.  It  cost  about 
8200,000,  and  was  designed  to  stand  a 
while  after  being  finished. 

About  five  miles  from  the  river,  we  met 
the  fii-st  object  of  much  interest  to  a  mine- 
ralogist It  was  a  fine  bed  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  very  white,  and  so  soft  as 
to  be  rubbed  off*  with  the  fingers  and  on 
our  clothes.  If  it  is  not  oolite,  it  an- 
swers the  description  of  it,  as  well  as  any 
thing  I  have  seen.  Here  was  a  steam 
saw-mill,  sawing  blocks  of  this  rock  into 
slabs  for  coping,  &c 

The  country  for  twenty  miles  abound- 
ed in  oak  timber  of  various  species.  We 
saw  but  few  cabins  or  houses,  and  those 
were  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  who  had  seized  on  the  only 
billable  patches  of  earth  in  this  region — 
little  valleys  between  the  everiasting  hills ; 
and  who  eke  out  a  living  by  keepmg  sheep 
and  cattle,  suffering  them  to  wander  at 
will,  in  summer  and  winter,  over  the  un- 
fenced  country.  As  to  the  amount  of 
com  and  potatoes  which  they  raise  on 
their  nineteen-comered  lots,  I  got  no  sta- 
tistics, but  I  reckon,  judging  fi:t)m  the 
spindled  appearance  of  the  stalks  when 
we  passed,  that  this  year  they  must  have 
garnered  a  couple  of  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Limestone,  however,  is  plentiful,  cropping 
out  very  conveniently,  all  around  and 
above  the  dwellings ;  and,  in  some  places, 
we  observed  stone  walls,  a  great  rarity  in 
the  West,  and  a  pleasant  sight  to  an 
Eastern  man.  In  the  first  twenty  mile& 
we  met  more  than  fifty  teams,  loaded 
with  pig  and  bloom  iron,  after  which  we 
ceased  to  count  them,  tnough  they  con- 
tinued as  abundant  to  the  end  ofour  jour-^ 
ney.  The  wagons  are  generally  drawn 
b^four  or  six  mules,  though  sometimes 


by  oxen,  and  they  hauT  aw  average  of 
1000  lbs.  to  eaeh  mule,  though  often 
much  more.  The  wagoners  arc  allowed 
twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  hauling  to 
St.  Genevierb,  and  they  aceomplish  the 
journey  there  and  back  in  three  days. 

We  began  new  to  pass  oecasieaal  ye^ 
low  pine  trees,  growing  out  of  beds  of 
gravel  (drift),  of  which  the  whele  f^nrface 
of  the  country  seemed  to  be  composed. 
In  this  gravelly  soil,  intermixed  with  red 
day,  we  began  to  observe  very  pYentifnl 
traces  of  iron.  The  streams  also  were 
dear,  and  ran  swiftly  over  pebbted  bedsy 
very  different  in  style  from  the  dull^ 
muddy,  cat-fish  creeks,  so  common  in 
Illinois  and  Northern  MTsseurL  Twenty- 
fire  miles  from  St  Genevieve  we  came  ta 
a  pretty  extensive  forge,  owned  by  Baily, 
Prewitt  Sn  Co.,  who  prodnoe  frt>m  six  t» 
eight  tons  of  hron  per  day.  Their  ore 
comes  exclusively  from  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, by  arrangement  From  July  1st  to 
October  1st,  1853,  249  tons  of  pig-meta) 
and  blooms  were  sent  to  St  Genevieve 
from  this  forge.  It  was  not  in  working 
order  when  we  arrived,  the  bannner  being 
broken. 

Three  noiles  frnther  ride  brought  ns  to 
Farmington,  a  pleasant  little  village,  lyinr 
in  a  fertile  basin  of  land,  and  around 
which  were  some  very  respectable  and 
productive  fiirms.  After  dinner,  we  com- 
menced our  travels  a^n,  and  six  mOes 
east  of  Iron  Mountain,  came  upon  the 
first  formation  of  granite.  For  this,  our 
eager  eyes  had  been  on  the  watch  ever 
since  we  left  St.  Cknevieve^  and  it  gave 
ns  as  much  joy  as  the  first  sight  of  the 
hills  of  New  England  giyes  to  him  who 
has  been  long  absent,  living  in  r^ons 
where  for  years  he  has  seen  nothine  but 
monotonous  stratifications.  This  old  hill 
was  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  red  granite^ 
resting  on  a  bigger  head  and  body  of  the 
same,  and  all  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens.  We  mounted  the  highest  pln- 
nade,  and  made  the  woods  resound  with 
three  cheers  for  old  Massachusetts.  The 
rock  here  is  sienite  rather  than  granite — 
hornblende  taking  the  place  of  mxk, 
which  is  absent  It  disint^;rates  easily, 
in  consequence  of  the  softness  of  the  feld- 
spar, and  the  action  of  the  weaker  upon 
it  here,  and  throughout  this  region,  has 
giren  •  pecalh^trnxlitr  to  e^ry  'man 
of  rock,  great  or  small. 

About  sunset,  we  arrived  at  Iron 
Mountain  village^  We  found  at  the  sup- 
per table  a  very  intelligent  G^inan,  who 
was,  like  ourselves,  on  a  tour  oi  observa- 
tion. He  had  just  come  down  fr*om  the 
Iron  MouBtain,  but  ofiferod  to  escort  as  to 
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the  summit)  and  as  it  was  bright  moon- 
light, we  decided  to  forget  our  fatigue, 
and  accept  hiK  offer.  There  was  no  road, 
not  even  a  footpath,  any  where.  Tray- 
ellcrs  here  are  all  men  of  genius,  who 
strike  out  original  tracks — ^oever  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors, 
however  illustrious.  Consequently,  we 
had  to  toil  our  weary  way  through  the 
brush  to  the  very  top.  We  walked  the 
entire  distance  over  a  solid  iron  pave- 
ment, which  resounded  to  our  footsteps. 
4ike  a  brick  sidewalk  to  the  iron-heeled 
boots  that  tramp  over  it'in  the  still  mid- 
night. Occasionally,  we  paused  to  pick 
up  fragments  of  the  pavement,  to  assure 
ourselves  it  was  no  vulgar  stone  we  were 
walking  on,  and  we  found  it  always  solid 
iron  ore  You  cannot  pick  up  a  stone 
any  where  on  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
description  of  the  land  of  Canaan — "A 
land  whose  stones  are  iron.^  Next  day^ 
we  travelled  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  250  feet  high,  has  a 
super ticiai  area  of  5 00  acres,  and  seems 
to  be,  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
breadth  and  depth,  composed  of  specular 
peroxyd  of  iron.  So  far  as  any  excava- 
tions have  been  made,  the  same  appear- 
ances are  presented  as  at  the  surface,  viz., 
pieces  of  iron  ore,  from  thesis  of  a  lady's 
thimble  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
closely  packed  together  with  a  slight  fill- 
ing-in  of  brown  clay.  On  the  yery  top 
of  the  hill,  however,  the  masses  are  much 
larger,  some  of  several  tons  weight  All 
the  diggings  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
dose  as  possible  to  the  only  furnace  yet 
erected  there.  The  workmen  seem  to  be 
digging  the  hill  down  bodily  with  mat- 
tocks, as  if  making  a  deep  cut  for  a  rail- 
road.' The  hill  however,  will  outlast 
several  generations  of  Irishmea  at  the 
rate  they  are  working  now. 

We  were  introduced  by  our  German 
friend  to  Mr.  Valle,  one  of  the  principal 
owners  of  the  works,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Scott  manager  and  part  owner.  These 
gentlemen  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  in- 
vited us  to  witness  the  operation  of  cast- 
ing the  melted  ore  into  pig-metal,  pro- 
mising to  ringi  the  bell  when  all  was 
ready,  while  we  amused  ourselves  by  ex- 
amining the  furnace  and  the  roasting-pits 
near  by.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  the 
present  article,  to  describe  minutely  all 
the  machinery  and  processes  of  iron-mak- 
ingp.  For  these,  vide  Encyclopedias,  &c 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  ore,  when 
taken  from  its  native  bed.  is  first  roasted 
in  heaps,  by  means  of  charcoal,  to  expel 
the  solphor,  carbon,  water,  ^,  and  to  rea- 


der it  more  friable.  It  is  then  macada- 
mized into  small  pieces  (by  hand  at  the 
Iron  Mountain,  by  hammers  or  stampers, 
worked  by  steam,  at  Pilot  Knob),  after 
which  it  is  put  into  the  blast  furnace,  to 
be  melted  and  separated  from  all  remain- 
ing earthy  matter.  When  the  crucible 
or  '*  hearth  "  of  the  furnace  becomes  filled 
with  melted  metal,  the  mouth  is  unstop- 
ped, and  the  metal  is  suffered  to  run  out, 
down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  into  a 
ditch  of  damp  sand,  which  has  lateral 
openings  or  gullies  to  receive  the  melted 
metal.  The  iron  which  has  thus  run  out 
into  these  moulds,  is  called  cast-iron,  or 
pig-metal.  As  soon  as  the  moulds  are 
filled,  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  stopped 
again,  and  the  workmen,  with  very  long- 
handled  hoes,  scrape  a  thin  covering  of 
sand  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal, 
and  leave  it  to  cool. 

The  operation  of  casting  is  interesting, 
particularly  by  night  A  fierce  red  glare 
lights  up  the  interior  of  the  cavcm-like 
building.  The  rcd-shirted  workmen  leap 
about  with  their  iron  rods  and  hoes,  like 
so  many  frolicsome  demons  stirring  np 
the  fires  of  Tartarus,  and  occasionally 
running  a  pitchfork  into  a  writhing  vic- 
tim;  and  the  fiery  liquid  vomits  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  in  three  minutes. 

Iron  Mountain,  the  works,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  land,  are  owned  chiefly 
by  Choteau,  Harrison  and  Valle.  A  Mr. 
van  Doren,  from  New- York,  Uid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  enterprise  which  is  now 
going  on  so  prosperously.  At  all  events, 
to  him  belongs  the  undisputed  honor  of 
doing  the  principal  part  of  the  wind- 
work.  About  183C,  he  and  others,  by  the 
special  aid  of  my  friend  and  host,  Hon. 
Mr.  Dutchaminny.  got  a  charter  from  the 
legislature,  on  the  basis  of  which,  Van 
Doren  created  a  breeze  in  the  eastern 
cities,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
logbooks,  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane. 
He  published  pamphlets,  articles  in  news- 
papers, Ac  He  oUculated,  to  a  pound, 
the  quantity  of  ore,  and  its  value  to  a 
decimal  fraction.  He  broached  the  project 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Mississippi,  to  trans- 
port the  iron.  But  the  grand  collapse  of 
1837  came,  and  down  went  Mr.  Van 
Doren  and  bis  projects,  without  the  build- 
ing of  any  furnace  or  forge.  The  charter 
remained  unused,  till  as  late  as  the  year 
1845.  Then,  several  wealthy  men  of  St 
Louis,  Pierre  Choteau,  James  Harrison 
and  Lewis  V.  Bogy  bought  of  Messrs. 
Zeigler  and  others  land  and  stock,  and 
went  to  work  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Iron  Mountain  Company. 
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The  metal  ef  the  Iron  Mountain  ore, 
makes  what  is  called  red  short  iron ;  that 
is,  iron  which  breaks  too  easily  when  it  is 
at  a  cherry-red  heat  They  remedy  this 
fault)  by  mixing  about  half  Tennessee  pig- 
metal  with  it  This  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage.  for  obyious  reasons.  When  metal 
reacoes  a  yeiy  high  price  as  now.  $40  to 
$50,  they  have  to  pay  this  eztraTagant 
price  for  stock,  cmt  of  which  to  make  bar 
ux>n,  besides  all  the  inconyenience  and  de- 
lays to  which  such  dependence  must  al- 
ways subject  them. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Company,  from  Jvly 
1  to  October  1,  1853,  sent  to  the  riyer 
3,318  tons  of  iron.  Most  off  this  goes  to 
St.  Louis  to  be  worked  up — some  of  it  is 
said  to  be  sent  up  the*  Ohio  River. 

On  Saturday,  we  left  Ir«n  Mountain 
for  Pilot  Knob,  six  miles  distant.  The 
road  winds  all  the  wav  through  a  valley, 
and  is  the  worst  road  I  ever  travelled, 
always  excepting  all  the  other  natural 
roads  in  this  vicinity.  To  say  that  the 
roads,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  around, 
are  bad,  expresses  no  meaning  whatever. 
They  are  a  continuous,  agonizing  colloca- 
tion of  all  the  rocks,  stumps,  roots,  and 
mud,  which  could  be  brought  together  fot 
miles  and  miles.  You  come  down  from  a 
pile  of  paving-stones,  only  to  plunge  into 
a  hub-deep  gully  of  mud.  lour  wheels 
mount  a  big  log  lyiag  across  the  road 
only  to  become  fast  between  a  stump  ana 
a  ledge  of  outcropping  rocks.  It  is  like 
following  the  bed  of  a  narrow  stream 
which  has  dug  out  its  own  course  among 
the  hills,  wrenching  it  step  by  step,  firon; 
the  unwilling  hand  of  nature.  Our  journey 
in  fact  resembknl  that  of  Milton's  fiend, 
on  his  travels  into  the  thinly  settled  terri- 
tory of  Chaos  and  Old  Night 

^'O'tr  bog  or  stMp»  ihwigk  itrat^  roogh,  Amm^  or 
rare, 
With  Uead,  luiDdf,  wincp^  or  fe«t  paMOOA  hk  way, 
And  swims,  or  siniks,  or  wa(k%  fMrcreeiM,ovffiM  ^— 

all  but  Uie  flymg.  Nothing  flies  m  thcfe 
regions,  except  horse-flies  aad  buffalo-gnats 
—even  the  birds,  at  least  those  we  saw, 
only  have  room  to  dance  and  hop  a  little. 

However,'  a  couple  of  hours  broaght  as 
within  sight  of  the  gray  head  of  Pilot 
Knob,  700  feet  above  us,  looking  out  from 
its  clothing  of  verdure  like  the  head  of  t^ 
fkt  woman  from  the  surroimdingmasB  of 
— ■  green  and  striped  calieo.  We  could 
DOW  understand  whenee  it  got  its  name. 
There  it  stood  just  as  it  cbd  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  flrst  white  bunters 
saw  it  afiur  offj  from  every  hill-top. 

We  left  our  horse  and  carriage  at  the 
taveni,  aad  stated  for  the.  musmH^  kav- 


ing  fbmaoes.  forges,  te,  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  titt  we  got  ready  to  attend  t» 
them.  We  found  a  read  leading  nearly 
to  the  top,  for,  anlike  Iron  Mountain,  the 
diggings  here  are  more  than  half  way  up 
the  hiU.  We  met  with  little  that  was 
Interesting  on  this  rongh  road  to  ^e  dig- 
gings, except  occasional  blodcs  <^  feldspar 
and  granite,  which  convinced  us  that  Pilot 
Knob  was  not  stR  iron,  like  Iron  Mountain. 
In  fact,  the  first  point  where  iron  made  ita 
appearance  m  workable  quantities)  vraa 
at  the  diggings  aforesaid,  aad  from  thia 
point  to  the  top  of  the  hUl^  a  furtiier 
height  probabljr  of  150  feet,  the  Kno^ 
seemed  to  consist  of  solid  and  immeasa 
blocks  of  ore,  not  of  small  pieces  like  bmsI 
of  the  Iron  Mountain.  Nothnff  short  of 
the  Ihraace  of  the  last  day  w^l  ever  be- 
able  to  smelt  it  On  we  dbmbcred,  toil- 
ing our  way  up  the  asoent,  which  was  aH 
the  while  growia|  steeper,  till  i^  lengdk 
we  gained  the  highest  pianaclct  and  sat 
dowB  to  rest,  breathe,  and,  in  suence,  to 
admire.  Below  and  around  us,  rose  od 
all  sides  turrets  of  iron,  IAeo  towers  of  a 
cathedral  or  castle— taking  mote  shi^icft 
than  the  fency  of  humaa  architeet  ever 
devised — ^battlements,  battresses^  and  bas- 
tions of  iron,  indosn^  a  natnnd  fortress 
of  several  acres;  aira  directly  benea& 
was  a  precipitous  gull  threateaing  death 
Ibf  one  felse  step.  Afar  ofi^  all  around 
ns^  rose  hills,  unnamed,  hot  rivalliag  in 
height  the  mount  on  whidi  we  sal  West 
of  us  was  Shepard  Moimtihi,  aaaaed  for 
Shepard  the  mineralogist,  entered  and 
owBcd  till  latefy  hr  hia  hiather*  South 
of  us,  a  few  hmI^  mstaat,  aestiiaff  in  the 
▼alley,  lay  Arcadia,  the  seat  of  a  flouri^ 
ingMethodist  Seminary. 

The  top  el  the  Knob  appears,  fttmi  the 
valley  below,  to  be  neany  bare  of  vege- 
tation, aad  one  is  surprised  em  arriving 
there,  to  ^mA  thrifty  trees,  as  vreM  as* 
flowers,  growing  out  of  the  iateistices  of 
the  iron  recks.  We  gathered,  from  the- 
very  apex,  an  abundance  of  mosses,  feni% 
and  flowera  in  bloom,  ibr  oust  female' 
friends,  wh»  we  knew  ^akied  balanical 
mementoes  ef  noted  plaoeS)  fer  more  thaik 
mineralogical  spedmeas.  Before  we  ba- 
gan  to  descend,  we  notieed,a  eensidaraVfe 
distanoo  from  v&  an  a^aieatly  mafl  aad 
easily  movable  okx^  of  ot%  mtiag  cd 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  aatatal  towwa 
b^re  mentioned,  aad  pronnriagan  mt^ 
tumble  into  the  gulf  Mew.  We  Oan 
determiDed  to  have  a  little  bojriah  sport, 
to  crown  owr  adventure.  SoekiBg  to  ap-> 
proadi  the  olject  of  our  anxiety,  we  cre^ 
akmg  shar^  and  divy  ridges  of  iron,  tiH. 
lot  we  found  tfaa  tower  so  iaoUtod  an  to 
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forbid  ttor  rcaiehiag  it ;  our  intended  vio- 
Cim  wms  far  above  us,  from  the  nearest 
«ttainable  point  Scrambling  down  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  we 
obserred  an  ominoos  crmck,  which  will 
soon  effect  theofoject  we  had  in  riew ;  and 
will  send  not  merely  that  block,  bat  the 
whole  tower  thundering  and  crashing  into 
€be  Talley  below.  Staad  from  under, 
when  it  tnmblesi 

After  (Knner  at  the  irillage  tavern,  we 
▼lated  one  of  the  forges,  of  which  ttiere 
Are  two  here,  to  observe  the  hammering 
#f  the  ore  into  *^  blooms'^  or  thick  lumps. 
The  ore  used  at  this  forge  comes  from 
Shepard  Mountain,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  We 
were  informed  by  a  &rmer,  that  a  plough 
manufi»etnred  directly  from  the  blooms  of 
ihat  forge,  without  mrther  process,  made 
4W  good  an  implement  as  any  body  need 
have.  The  ores  of  all  these  mountains, 
though  mineralogically  nearly  the  same, 
are  said  to  have  peculiarities  which  render 
•each  preferable  Hn- some  specific  use.  Thus, 
Shepwl  Mountain  is  said  to  make  the 
best  steel,  Pilot  Knob  is  preferred  for 
Ibundry  purposes,  castings,  Ac,  and  Iron 
Mountain  is  best  for  nails,  i  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  correct  analysis  of 
•each  of  these  ores,  though  such  analysis, 
I  suppose,  has  been  made.  Their  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  is  very  diiferent  The 
«re8  are  said  to  contain  eighty  per  cent 
pure  iron,  though  some  of  the  managers 
said  they  obt^dned  but  fifty-six  per  cent 
by  their  processes. 

Pilot  Knob  and  Sbepard  Mountain  be- 
long to  the  Madison  Iron  and  Mining 
Company.  The  principal  owners  are 
Dogy,  Valle,  <k  Zcigler.  Their  blooms 
they  sell  mainly  at  Cincinnati,  Wheeling, 
And  Pittsburg.  The  blooms  made  at  the 
forge  of  Bafly,  Prewitt  A  Co.,  go  to  the 
rolling  mill  of  Choteau^  Harrison  &  Valle, 
at  St  Louis. 

Hot  and  weary,  we  then  started  on 
loot  for  Shenard  Mountain,  H.  to  see  the 
top  <^  it,  and  I  to  stop  on  tne  way  to  take 
A  sketch  of  Pilot  Knob,  for  my  own  pri- 
vate satis&ction.  I  may  as  well  say  here 
as  elsewhere,  that  I  did  take  that  sketch, 
and  also  one  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  a  huge 
roddng  stone  at  the  Quarry,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned;  and  I  should  send  them 
also  for  publication  in  the  Magazine,  did  I 
not  know  that  Lossing  and  others,  supposed 
masters  of  the  pencu.  would  be  so  morti- 
fied at  bemg  completely  beaten  on  then* 
own  ground,  that  the  counti^  would  for 
ever  be  deprived  of  their  services. 

Before  leaving  Pilot  Knob,  we  went,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Zeigkr,  to  observe 


several  places  where  the  primitive  forma- 
tion is  seen  overlying  the  limestone.  Dr. 
King,  of  St  Louis,  in  1851  read  an  ingen- 
ious paper  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  which 
he  argues  that  the  deposition  of  the  lime- 
stones and  sandstones  of  this  re^on  took 
place  since  the  primitive  formations  had 
assumed  the  form  they  now  have.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  still  the  general 
opinion  of  scientific  men,  that  these  moun- 
tains of  iron  and  of  primitive  rock  were 
upheaved  through  the  sedimenmry  and 
stratified  crust  of  limestone,  which  seems 
to  form  the  floor  of  all  the  valleys.  At  all 
events,  the  strata  at  the  base  of  Pilot 
Knob,  and  also  of  Iron  Mountain,  appear 
very  much  tilted  up,  as  if  they  had  been 
Bul^ected  to  great  disturbance  since  their 
deposition ;  though  at  die  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  you  may  find  beds  of 
limestone  lying  in  almost  horizontal  strata, 
as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  o(,  though 
not  partakers  in.  the  tremendous  convul- 
sions which  hurled  these  solid  mountains 
into  the  air. 

We  went  back  to  Iron  Mountain  to 
pass  the  Sabbath,  and  on  that  day  one 
c^  us  preached  to  a  select  audience,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  women  and  children,  for 
the  Iron  workers  have  no  Sabbath,  except 
when  the  "hearth"  of  the  furnace  is  burnt 
out,  and  they  are  obliged  to  stop  till  a 
new  one  can  be  built  The  proprietors 
have  built  a  commodious  house  of  wor^ 
ship  in  the  village,  where,  however,  the 
visits  of  preachers  are  few  and  far  between. 

On  inquiring  of  some  of  the  mothers 
and  children  if  they  had  a  Sunday  School, 
they  replied  in  the  negative,  there  being 
not  a  single  religious  man  in  the  vicinity 
to  superintend  one.  On  Monday  morning 
we  started  homewards  by  way  of  the 
Rocking  Stone  Quarry.  A  toilsome  drive 
of  five  miles  brought  us  to  the  place. 
Our  carriage  was  running  over  limestone 
beds  in  place,  when,  at  our  right  hand, 
on  the  hill  above  us,  rose  dome-like  eleva- 
tions of  red  eranite.  I  call  it  granite  because 
it  is  generally  so  called.  Mineralogically 
it  is  granulite — quartz  pebbles  cemented 
together  with  feldspar — a  very  coarse  rock, 
easily  broken  with  the  fingers  wherever  it 
is  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  place  is 
called  a  quarry,  but  we  could  fiiid  no 
place  where  it  had  ever  been  quarried.  It 
seems  too  soft  for  any  economical  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  rock,  I  believe,  that  the 
8t  Louis  people  propose  building  a  monu- 
ment to  Henry  ^lay.  How  much  better, 
and  more  appropriate  to  his  lifo  and  deeds, 
to  buUd  it  of  the  iron  ore  of  Pilot  Knob, 
which  would  outlast  this  rock  thousands 
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of  years.  Thero  are  rocking  stones  of 
yariotis  sizes  here — the  largest  would 
weigh  probably  thirty  tons,  and  yet  it  is 
easily  moved  with  one  hand. 

We  trayelled  all  the  rest  of  the  day, 
through  a  r^ion  abounding  in  valuable 
iron  ore,  magnesian  limestone  and  galena, 
and  before  night  arriyed  at  Potosi,  the 
central  city  of  the  lead  mines  of  this  re- 
gion. Here,  a  New- York  company,  have 
begun  mining  in  a  thorough  and  scientific 
manner ;  hitherto  the  miners  or  farmers 
(for  the  farmers  are  all  miners)  have  only 
ncratched  the  surface,  and  yet  have  found 
it  profitable. 

At  Potosi,  we  saw  the  grave  of  Moses 
Austin,  the  projector  of  the  first  Texan 
colony  from  the  United  States,  but  he 
died,  like  ancient  Moses,  before  entering 
the  land  of  promise,  leaving  to  his  son. 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  labor  and  glory  or 
the  adventure.  Next  day,  we  travelled' 
still  through  a  lead  re^on,  and  examined 
the  diggings  of  old  mines,  and  then  rode 
on  northward,  toward  Hillsboro,  where 
we  expected  to  dine.  Near  Hillsboro, 
while  descending  a  very  steep  hill,  com- 
pletely paved  with  loose  quartz  boulders, 
each  bigger  than  a  quart  bowl,  the 
breeching  strap  of  the  harness  gave  way, 
and  our  horse  started  into  a  full  run  down 
the  hill.  A  single  glance  at  the  gullies 
and  log  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
convinced  us,  that  death  was  our  portion 
if  we  undertook  to  keep  our  seats,  and 
though  a  leap  from  the  buggy  upon  these 
rocks  was  dangerous,  yet  it  seemed  the 
wiser  course,  and  both  leaped  out  without 
much  injury,  while  Bob,  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  plunged  dov^-n  the  hul,  over  the 
bridge,  and  part  way  up  the  next  hill,  till 
he  brought  up  against  a  sapling,  and  then 
tearing  away  from  buggy  and  harness, 
continued  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till 
he  come  in  full  view  of  the  town  of  Hills- 
boro, where  he  paused  to  reflect  I  fol- 
lowed and  caught  him.  while  H.  stopped 
to  bandage  a  somewhat  damaged  knee. 
On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ^ust 
south  of  Hillsboro,  I  heard  many  voices, 
crying  out,  ^^  there  he  is,  there's  the  man  T' 
and  looking  forward,  1  saw  not  less  than 
a  hundred  men  (it  was  court-week),  who 
having  seen  the  horse  flying  with  the 
tattered  harness,  were  doubtless  ready 
now,  like  good  Samaritans,  to  set  the 
rider  on  hus  own  beast,  whenever  he 
should  come  up.  Not  one,  however,  had 
started  toward  the  animal  to  secure  him, 
or  gone  to  see  whose  'head  was  off^  or 
whose  bones  broken. 


On  returning  to  the  boggy,  I  found 
both  shafts  broken  short  of^  the  whif9e» 
tree  and  cross-piece  broken  in  two,  and 
great  damage  done  otherwise  to  carriage 
and  harness.  In  fact,  the  concern  ap- 
peared a  complete  wreck,  and  I  thought 
it  would  cost  us  a  delay  of  some  days  to 
repair  damaces. 

Our  first  business  in  the  village  was  to 
inquire  for  a  wagon  maker;  there  was 
none.  Our  next,  for  a  blacksmith ;  he 
was  so  busy  he  could  do  nothing  till  next 
day.  Next,  for  a  harness-maker;  there 
was  none.  For  a  shoemaker;  one  lived 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  village^ 
but  nobody  knew  whether  he  were  at 
home.  Nobody  ofiered  assistance  of  any 
kind.  In  this  dilemma,  we  determined  to 
be  our  own  mechanics,  and  to  shake  off 
the  dust  of  our  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
this  evil  and  vricked  generation.  II.  is 
an  old  pioneer,  and  of  a  very  constmctiye 
turn  of  mind.  To  him,  therefore,  getting 
broke  down  was  mere  pastime — a  plea- 
sant variatioQ  of  an  old  tune.  So  by 
means  of  several  split  hickory  poles,  and 
an  immensity  of  strong  cord,  we  fSistened 
the  brokcm  shafts  into  their  old  places, 
and,  in  fiict,  made  them  quite  as  good  as 
new,  only  increasing  their  diameter  about 
six  inches,  more  or  less.  A  colored  indi- 
vidual patched  up  the  harness  with  twine 
and  jac^c-knife ;  a  white  man  aided  us  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  (Hercules,  even 
after  dinner,  wUl  help  those  who  help 
themselves) !  and  in  about  three  hours ; 
we  were  on  the  road  again,  bourKl  for  St 
Louis,  where  we  arrived  next  day,  sale 
and  sound. 

The  tourist  for  pleasure  or  for  science 
may  learn  one  moial  from  our  experience, 
and  if  he  goes  to  the  iron  regions  of 
Missouri,  vnll  take  care  not  to  go  in  a 
buggy. 

^Arailroad  is  about  commencing  from 
si,  Louis  to  these  regions ;  travellers  need 
it  greatly,  so  also  do  the  iron  men,  to 
transport  their  metal  and  provide  a  feasi- 
ble carriage-way  for  fuel,  of  which  they 
use  immense  quantities,  having  already 
greatly  thinned  out  the  forests  for  miles 
around  the  furnaces  and  foi^ges. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  mortifyiiig  to 
think  that  the  rails  are  to  come  from 
England,  to  build  a  road  to  the  mightiest 
mass  of  iron  in  the  world ;  nevertheless, 
"  patience,  perseverance  and  sweet  oO  " 
wrll,  in  time,  cure  this  and  all  other 
absurdities  and  evils  in  Missouri,  or  under 
the  sun. 
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Fwas  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  that  the  gambling  heuses  of 
Pari^  were  in  their  hevday^  As  none  of 
our  readers,  fortunately,  ha^e  seen  those 
theatres  of  terrible  and  absorbing  pas- 
sions, we  ^uote  the  account  M.  Yeron  gives 
of  tbem: — 

The  first  day  of  the  month,  I  found 
tnyself  richer  than  usual :  I  had  sold  a 
wery  excellent  skeleton  for  twenty- fi^e 
francs;  and  I  was  ab]e  to  invite  two 
Inends  to  dinner.  Rousseau  {one  of  his 
school  comrades)  was  one  of  my  guests, 
lie  was  anxious  to  return  me  the  dinaer^ 
the  day  was  appointed  ;  the  rendezvous 
«ras  at  six  o^clock,  at  the  Oaiie  du  Roi. 
There  were  three  of  us,  Rousseau,  I,  and 
a  young  medical  student,  who  was  fast  dy- 
ing with  a  galloping  coosuraption,  which 
hwd  been  brought  on  by  fiitigues  in  the 
hot  sun  during  the  revolution  of  July. 
All  of  us  were  punctual  at  the  rendezvous. 
Our  host  was  sad,  and  embarrassed.  At  last 
he  said  to  us:  I  have  invited  you'to  dine 
with  me ;  but  my  purse  is  empty.  In  this 
alarming  situation,  the  young  physician 
said,  it  is  probable  we  are  both  (looking  at 
me)  in  the  same  position  as  Rousseau  (he 
spoke  the  truth),  eh  bien  I  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done  ;  I'll  go  and  borrow 
twenty  francs  from  the  keeper  of  the  ca£§. 
I  doubted  very  much  whether  he  had  any 
cr^t  there;  but  he  came  back  with  a 
gold  piece  in  his  hand.  We  started  off  to 
dinner.  We  crossed  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal  Suppose  we  go  up  stairs, 
said  one  of  us,  and  risk  at  the  rouge-et- 
noir  half  of  our  fortune — say  ten  francs  7 
The  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted. 
Rousseau  was  sent  off  to  try  our  fortune ; 

he  soon  returned; he  had  lost 

Onr  situation  became  a  bad  one ;  we  met, 
feeling  all  the  pleasures  of  hope,  one  of  our 
comrades,  the  tall  G.  .  .  .  .  ,  a  charming 
young  iiellow,  and  the  son  of  a  gramma- 
rian. We  told  him  our  story;  unfortu- 
nately he  could  add  to  our  purse  only  three 
francs  and  a  half,  and  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand, by  a  gesture,  that  his  watch  was  at 
the  pawnbroker's.  We  soon  induced  our 
new  comrade  in  misfortune  to  club. his 
money  with  ours,  and  to  go  and  risk  the 
thirteen  (rancs  and  a  half  at  the  rapid 
chances  of  the  roulette.  Our  player  did 
not  return ;  it  was  past  seven  o'clock  ; 
shall  we  dine  or  not  ?  Our  fnend  appear- 
ed ;  he  showed  us  sixty  franco  We  gayly 
went  to  V6four's  for  our  dinner.  I  scarcely 
know  why,  but  we  all  resolved  to  dine 
vezy  economically. We  knew  not 


what  else  to  do,  but  to  return  to  a  gambling 
house.  Our  friend  G was  charg- 
ed to  play  all  that  remained  in  our  com- 
mon purse:  3$  francs;  and  we  would  share 
our  earnings.  In  a  very  few  minutes  our 
friend  G.  .  .  .  «  .  had  won  eight  hundred 
francs  at  roulette ;  the  share  of  each  of 

us  was  two  hundred  francs.     G 

and  Rousseau  boldly  played  their  two 
hundred  francs,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they 
each  had  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
francs,  of  winnings.  Rousseau  was  greatly 
indebted  at  the  Caf6  du  Roi,  and  at  the 
Gaf^  des  Yari^t^s ;  we  tore  him,  so  to  say, 
from  the  gambling  house,  and,  by  paying 
a  large  sum  on  account,  he  opened  a  new 
credit  at  both  of  the  ca£6s.  Head  and  ears 
in  debt,  without  a  cent  of  money  in  his 
pocket  and  without  credit  in  the  morning, 
m  the  evening  he  was  rich,  and  esteemed. 
■Such  wonders  easily^  turn  one^s  head. 

The  next  day.  after  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, I  retumea  alone  to  the  same  gam- 
bling house,  to  risk  the  hundred  and  odd 
francs  which  remained  to  me,  after  the 
division  of  the  evening^s  spoils;  I  won 
some  twelve  louis  dV>r ;  it  seemed  like  a 
dream  !  The  next  day,  I  was  at  noon  at 
the  same  place ;  I  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  it  retained  for  me.  For  nearly 
three  months,  I  won  in  this  way,  never 
less  than  a  hundred  francs  a  aay.  and 
often  much  larger  sums.  I  still  continued 
to  perform  my  duties  as  an  inlerne  in  the 
hospitals ;  but  on  ill  terms  with  my  books, 
leading  what  is  called  a  ^*fast''  life,  fre- 
quenting the  restaurants,  and  the  theatres, 
having  for  the  first  time  gold  coins  in  my 
pocket,  and,  for  a  student,  large  sums  in 
my  secretar}\  The  tailleurs  and  the  hotUs 
de  tablet  praised  my  game.  A  ponte^  a 
professional  gambler,  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  stopped  me  one  day,  about  dinner- 
time, in  the  arcades  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 
^Monsieur,''  he  said,  ^'I  have  nothing  to 
ask  from  you ;  but  I  saw  you  play  this 
momingj  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with 
you ;  it  is  impossible  to  play  with  more 
good  luck  and  more  good  sense.''  I  knew 
how  to  stop  in  my  winnings :  and  so  I 
often  had  the  chagrin  of  playing  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  day.  How  heavily 
the  time  hung  on  my  hands  during  the 
rest  of  the  day !  Roulette  winnings  excite 
all  sorts  of  immoralities  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  more  brutalizes  the  mind ;  no- 
thing sooner  extinguishes  all  love  of  labor 
and  of  study  7  nothing  inspires  greater 
contempt  of  all  business,  a  greater  loathing 
for  all  duty,  than  these  riches  of  an  hour 
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which  fortane  gi^^s  jou,  thfttshe  maj 
haye  the  pleasure  of  despoiling  you  of 
them.  I  speak  only  of  the  player  who 
wins ;  what  would  I  hare  to  say  of  the 
player  who  loses!  In  this  intoxicated 
idleness,  fevered  and  disquieted  by  con- 
stant winnings,  I  had  dail^  greater  diffi- 
culty to  keep  within  limiti^  winnings. 
Had  I  played  higher,  said  I  to  myself,  I 
would  have  won  a  liurge  fortune.  I  had 
resolved  never  to  stake  more  at  first  than 
ten  louis  d'or ;  and  during  two  or  three 
days,  I  daily  won  some  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  f^ncs.  Then  I  deter- 
mined never  to  stake  more  at  first  than 
five  hundred  fhmcs ;  for  two  days  Uiat 
moniante  was  completely  successfbl.  Al- 
though during  three  months,  I  had  lived 
like  a  miUiormaire,  and  like  a  generous 
fnillionnaire,  I  still  had  in  my  safe  (for  I 
had  a  safe)  some  nine  or  ten  thousand 
fhtncs  in  gold  or  in  notes,  which  I  had 
won.  I  again  determined  that  I  would 
never  stake  more  than  a  thousand  francs 
at  first  From  the  first  thousand-franc- 
note  I  staked,  I  doubled :  I  still  won.  .  '. 
But  soon  the  strangest  coups,  two  and 
one,  nine  and  forty  ^I  played  only  at 
trente-et-un),  appearea  against  me  on  the 
tapis  vert,  I  went  home  to  get  more 
money.  I  returned  a  second  time  .  .  .  m 
third  time,  and  as  I  had  invited  several 
friends  to  dine  with  me  that  day,  and  as 
^e  dinner  was -ordered,  I  left  in  my  safe 
only  some  louis  d'or,  persuaded  that  I 
should  conquer  fortune  with  courage  and 
large  forces.  There  was  not  even  a  com- 
bat! I  lost  eveiT  time.  A  gambler's 
idea  suggested  itself  to  my  mind !  I  vis- 
ited that  day  every  gambling-house  in 
Paris;  at  six  o'clock  I  had  scarcely 
enough  money  left  to  pay  for  the  dinner  I 
had  ordered.  Rich  with  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand fVancs,  and  a  great  many  castles  in 
the  air  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  I 
had  not  a  cent  nor  an  illusion.  We  gayly 
buried  at  table  my  fortune  and  my  gam- 
bling luck,  and  the  next  morning  I  awok& 
my  heart  and  my  mind  free,  almost  glaa 
to  resume  my  past  life  of  labor  and  of 
study,  and  to  end  that  care-worn  and 
agitated  life  of  a  professional  gambler.  .  . 
I  did  not  however,  open  my  books  ftgj^ 
without  feeling  my  mind  wander.  The 
gambler  reappeared:  I  reproached  my- 
I  self  bitterly  for  having  fkiled  to  play  well 
—for  having  run  after  my  lost  money.  I 
no  longer  laid  the  blame  on  fortune ;  I 
imputed  it  all  to  myself!  I  even  thought 
it  would  continue  to  protect  me.  I  foimd 
means,  for  the  first  time  in  my  hfe,  to 
borrow  m  thousand  6cus,  and  notwith- 
standing all  my  vows,  notwithstanding 


my  evening's  experience,  I  lost  these 
thousand  6cus  in  one  single  day.  Behold 
whither  a  friendly  dinner,  and  the  sale 
of  a  skeleton  may  lead  one !  Happtly^ 
these  rude  adventures  restored  me  to  my 
senses,  and  I  felt  alarmed  at  the  daggers 
I  had  run.  During  these  three  months 
of  dissipation  I  have  at  least  witnessed  all 
madness  of  gamblers ;  I  have  met  in  them 
gambling  houses,  artisans,  Others,  young 
men,  gray-beards,  soldiers,  literary  men. 
some  physicians,  and  more  than  one  public 
functionary.  Every  hoose  had  its  regular 
frequenters ;  we  were  all  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ^  Bank,"  and  perhaps  the  ruin^ 
gambler,  with  disordered  clothes,  and  m 
thin  and  pained  face,  was  the  most  re- 
spected, tinder  the  regime  of  1840,  M. 
Thiers,  president  of  the  cabinet,  and  who 
was  under  obligations  to  me,  c^ered  me 
several  places  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  1  spoke  of  the  place  of  maiire  des 
re^htes,  "  You.  maitre  des  requites  !  " 
said  M.  Thiers,  '*  the  thing  is  impossible." 
The  severe  traditions  of  the  state  council 
would  not  allow  an  ex-mana<7er  of  the  op- 
era to  be  appointed  a  maitre  des  requites^ 
and  M.  Thiers  instanced  to  me,  among 
others,  the  name  of  a  state  councillor, 
whose  learning  and  virtue  commanded 
the  greatest  reserve  and  the  greatest  re- 
spect. I  contented  myself  with  smiling, 
and  I  left  M.  Thiers  to  his  illusions.  T]ii8 
very  virtuous  state  councillor,  whose 
name  I  shall  suppress,  had  been  like  me. 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  frequenters  or 
the  gambling-house  I  have  just  mentioned ; 
I  even  had  had  a  difiBculty  with  him  one 
day.  I  placed  twenty  francs  on  the  rou^ 
— ^I  won ;  I  was  paid.  I  wished  to  take 
up  my  twenty  francs;  they  bad  disap- 
peared. The  deal  ended,  a  player  spoke 
to  me :  '^  See  here,  Monsieur,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  here  are  the  twenty  francs  ^on  were 
looking  for ;  I  took  them  up  by  mistake ! " 
This  absent-minded  player  was  M.  Tbiers's 
virtuous  state  councillor  ! ! 

Gamblers  are  cordial  and  talkative, 
vrith  other  players.  They  communicate 
to  each  other  their  joys,  faults,  and 
chagrins,  their  successful  or  tbdr  aban- 
doned systems ;  but  their  conversations 
never  quit  this  theme — gaming.  One  ha6 
in  gambling  houses,  a  numb^  of  friends 
of  whom  he  knows  neither  the  name,  nor 
the  residence,  nor  the  profession,  nor  the 
past  lifb,  nor  the  nreeent  situation.  A 
gambler  never  speaks  to  another  gambler 
in  ^  street.  The  servants  of  the  gam- 
bling houses  were  called  Messieurs  de  la 
dtambre ;  in  all  the  gambling  booses, 
even  at  Frascati's  and  at  the  Cercle  des 
Etrangers,  one  was  obliged  to  give  them 
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»  hftt.    They  gftTe  him  a  eheck  erery 
where  except  at  Frascati's  and  at  the 
Cercle,   where  thejr  remembered  every 
▼tsator  and  his  hat    Some  Yerv  distio- 
f^inhed  strangers  entered  the  salons  with 
thetivhats  in  their  hands ;  but  this  tole- 
rance was  an  honor  rendered.    Messieurs 
de  la  chmmbre^  in  all  of  the  booses  served 
beer,  and  sugar  and  water  gratuitously. 
At  Frascati's.  any  sort  of  refreshment 
might  be  called  for;  at  the  Cercle  des 
Strangers,  one  dined  or  supped,  if  person- 
ally invited.    In  the  houses  of  the  second 
order,   Messieurs   dt  la  chambre  lent 
tBoney  upon  pledges.    At  Frascati's  and 
at  the  Cercle,  Messieurs  de  la  chambre 
lent,  without  receipt,  very  large  sums  of 
money  to  known  players ;  these  pecuniary 
loans  were  always  recompensed  at  the 
will  of  the  borrower.    At  No.  113,  at 
Biribi,  the  first  stake  could  be  so  low  as 
ten  cents ;  at  roulette,  the  first  stakes 
could  not  be  under  two  francs ;  at  trente- 
et^n,  the  first  stake  could  not  be  less 
than  five  (rancs ;  at  No.  154,  there  was  a 
table  where  gold  only  was  played  for; 
at  Frascati's.  besides  roulette  and  trente- 
et-quarante,  they  played  at  creps ;  at  the 
Cende,  they  played  only  trenie-et-un  and 
crepa ;  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Mari- 
rauz,  there  was  only  one  roulette.    At 
all  of  the  games,  the  first  stakes,  or  the 
hy^est  doubling  of  stakes,  could  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  tho|}sand  iVancs.    Under  the 
Empire,  the  first  stakes  were  unlimited 
in  the  amount    Evny  gambling  house 
hod  a  chef  de  partie,  roulette  taiUeurs, 
trente-et-un  tailleurs,    creps    tailleurs^ 
craps  tailleurs,  and,  lastly,  bouts  de  fa- 
6(e»,  charged  with  attending  to  the  stakes 
and  the  payments.    Each  aief  de  partie 
had  six  or  twelve  thousand  fitmcs  salary ; 
the  tailleurs  had  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand francs — some  of  them  had  seven 
thousand  francs ;  the  bonis  de  tables  had 
less.     Some  of  them  were  old  ruined 
gamblers,  who  every  now  and  then  would 
htnd  you  under  the  table  five  or  ten 
fivics,  and  ask  you  to  play  for  them. 
One  of  these  bouts  du  table  was  at  the 
same  time  porter  at  the  Sorbonne.    All 
the  gamblmg  houses  of  Paris  opened  at 
noon,  and  closed  at  midnight    Frascati's 
akme    remained    open  a   part   of    the 
night,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
players,  and  the  importance  of  the  stakes 
— the  last  two  deals  were  announced  in 
advance.    At  the  Cercle  des  Strangers 
alone,  gambling  commenced  only  at  eight 
o'clock  the  days  they  gave  dinners,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  the  other  days.    Balls,  with 
suppers,  were  occasionally  given  at  Fras- 
cati's, and  at  the  Cercle.     Under  the 


Empire,  No.  9,  also  remained  open  all 
night  The  Venuses  of  the  arcades  of  the 
Palais  Royal  had  their  entrees  to  them, 
and  they  danced  there.  The  Restoration 
suppressed  the  ball  of  No.  9,  and  the  gam- 
bling ended  at  midnight.  The  passion  of 
gaming  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  and  all  great  passions 
are  solitary;  except  in  the  gambling  houses 
the  gambler  likes  to  be  ak>ne ;  alone  with 
his  visions  of  wealth  and  his  despair,  as 
the  lover  with  his  happy  or  his  betrayed 
love,  as  the  drunkard  with  his  fantastic 
dreams,  with  his  madness  and  his  degra- 
dation ;  like  the  miser  with  his  treasures, 
with  his  delights  and  his  fears. 

All  gamblers,  in  the  gambling  houses, 
pass  though  three  very  different  periods. 
The  gambler  without  experience,  playing 
with  the  confidence,  the  audacity,  and 
the  spirit  of  youth.  After  some  terrible 
lessons,  the  gambler  plays  with  the  calcu- 
laUon  of  mature  years ;  he  is  wedded  to 
systems,  he  takes  notes  upon  the  infinite 
caprices  of  chance,  he  studies  and  follows 
its  motions.  Some  have  confidence  in 
jMroli,  others  in  the  tiers  et  le  tout;  these 
m  the  moniante  et  descendante;  those 
havecalculations  based  on  the  points  which 
have  come  out  as  being  the  signal  for  the 
p(nnts  which  are  to  come  out.  I  have  seen 
some  gamblers  consult  a  pack  of  cards  un- 
der the  table ;  and  others  make  rapid  cal- 
culations between  the  deals,  to  ascertain 
where  to  place  their  stakes.  At  roulette, 
their  preferences  for  numbers,  or  for  the 
colors,  are  fbunded  on  the  most  singular 
reasonings ;  some  never  play  others  than 
les  voisins  du  cylindre.  Last  of  all  the 
worn-out  gambler,  ruined  and  full  of  con- 
tempt for  all  calculations,  the  gambler  who 
has  tried  every  thing,  undergone  every 
thing,  and  plays  only  with  the  distrust 
and  the  nervous  trembling  of  old  age.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  close  their  ears, 
that  they  might  not  hear  the  decrees  of 
fate ;  their  pain  was  less  to  see  the  result 
of  tl^  deal  on  the  table.  The  deluding 
old  player  frequently  contents  nimself 
with  observing  the  game  played  by  a  de- 
butant, or  by  a  lucky  jAayer;  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  propose  to  him  to  ioin 
Cneir  stakes.  The  profiKssional  gambler 
is  anxious  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
probabilities  of  gain  are  certainties,  and 
the  slang  of  professional  gamblers  among 
themselves,  is  founded  on  their  persever- 
ing and  unshaken  confidence.  A  gambler 
never  avows  he  loses :  *^  he  has  been  put 
aside."  A  gambler  who  has  ceased  to  lose 
says :  '*  I  have  come  in  again."  A  gam- 
bler, who  has  lost  a  good  deal,  says :  ^  I 
am  engaged."    A  gambler  who  would  en- 
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gage  you  to  furnish  him  with  money  for 
a  game,  proposes  to  communicate  to  you 
his  '^  practical  studies,  and  assured  calcu- 
lations upon  human  probabilities."  The 
gambler  whose  game  has  absorbed  all  the 
money  he  staked,  never  says  he  has  "  lost," 
but  that  he  has  '^  blown  up."  The  gam- 
bler cannot  say.  nor  can  he  bear  to  hear, 
the  word  ^'lose: "  he  has  a  horror  of  it. 
The  professional  gambler  pretends  he  is 
not  the  slave  of  vice  or  of  a  passion — He 
calculates  and  speculates.  The  gambler 
who  has  lost  never  feels  the  least  envy  to 
see  another  win.  The  gambler  who  is 
winning  feels  boundless  commiseration  for 
him  who  loses.  Loss  urges  gamblers  to 
the  most  singular,  to  the  saddest,  and  to 
the  gravest  extremities.  I  often  met  at 
No.  129,  a  literary  man,  with  powdered 
hair,  advanced  in  years,  and  who  in  his 
lucky  bets  would  rejoice  over  his  winnings 
in  Latin.  He  was  a  poor  wretch,  whom 
the  least  loss  would  make  penniless. 
One  day  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  he  led  me  out  into  the  hall :  see  here, 
said  he,  take  this  Persius  and  this  Juve- 
nal and  give  me  forty  cents.  I  refused 
to  pay  less  than  a  dollar  for  these  two 
Latin  poets.  His  joy  was  excessive ;  but 
in  a  half  hour  be  returned  to  me,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket :  see  here^  said  hcL 
take  that  pair  of  black  silk  stockmgs,  ana 
give  me  what  you  please.  I  had  consent- 
ed to  diminish  his  library,  but  I  could  not 
agree  to  wear  his  old  clothes.  One  day, 
I  had  forty  louis  d^or  on  the  black  of 
trente-et-un :  I  left  it  there  to  double. 
An  old  frequenter  of  the  house  came  up  to 
me.  Do  you  want  to  win  ?  said  he ;  I  have 
a  disease,  promise  me  ten  francs,  that  I 
may  purchase  a  bandage.  I  won,  and  he 
soon  lost  his  bandage  at  roulette.  I  have 
been  obliged  in  the  course  of  my  life  to 
study  and  to  console  a  great  many  soi^ 
rows;  I  have  never  seen  any  anguish  more 
poignant  than  that  of  the  player  who 
loses,  than  that  of  the  player  who  has  lost 
Some  unfortunate  players  bear  their  fate 
without  littering  a  word  of  complaint  I 
saw  an  Englishman,  sitting  next  to  me 
(our  elbows  touched),  lose  at  trente-et-un, 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  without  open- 
ing his  mouth,  and  without  a  gesture  o*f 
impatience  or  of  anger ;  reduced  to  his  last 
five  hundred  franc  bank  note,  he  took 
gold;  reduced  to  his  last  gold  piece  of 
twenty  francs,  he  took  silver ;  reduced  to 
his  last  ten  francs,  he  played  only  at 
roulette  and  with  forty-cent  pieces.  Other 
players  on  the  contrary  insult  fortune,  and 


even  the  iailUur,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
card  which  makes  them  lose  they  break 
the  rakes.  The  clerk,  who  loses  at  rouge- 
et-noir  another  person's  money;  the 
speculator  who  seeks  at  the  gambling  ta- 
ble to  re-establish  his  fortune,  may,  after 
ill  fortune,  commit  suicide,  but  the  pro- 
fessional gambler  lives  a  long  while.^  For- 
tune has  very  unexpected  turns  of  fa- 
vor; its  caprices  are  unlimited,  and  it 
often  takes  pleasure  in  making  the  gam- 
bler's last  ecu  the  source  of  his  largest 
winnings.  I  have  often  had  pointed  out 
to  me,  fathers  who  have  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves  from  Paris,  far  from  the  gam- 
bling-houses, that  they  might  no  longer 
play,  but  who,  every  two  or  three  monUis 
returned  to  Paris,  to  see  again  the  rou- 
lette and  the  trente-et-un.  They  remain- 
ed in  Paris  only  a  few  hours,  juKt  lonfc 
enough  to  exhaust  the  contents  of  their 

Eurse ;  sometimes  fortune  retained  them 
ere  by  enormous  winnings.  The  pontes 
would  instance  in  my  day,  with  pride  and 
with  joy,  a  young  countryman,  who, 
about  being  married  in  his  province,  came 
up  to  Paris  with  fifteen  hundred  francs 
to  purchase  his  wedding  gifts;  and  who 
returned  hOme  only  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
and  who  carried  back  with  him  his  wed- 
ding gifts  and  ninety  thousand  francs  of 
winnings.  They  adduced  also  a  Strasbourg 
cofifee-house  keeper,  who,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  returned  home  with  more  than  tVo 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  winnings. 
The  names  of  the  fortunate  alone  were 
mentioned ;  the  list  of  the  ruined  would 
have  been  too  long.  Every  gambling 
house  had  its  celebrated  men :  we  often 
met  at  No.  129,  a  roulette  player  whom 
they  called  Massina;  he  played  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  these  fifteen  min- 
utes he  either  lost  two  or  three  thousand 
francs,  or  he  won  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs.  It  is  justice  to  say  that  the 
gambler  need  fear  in  the  public  "  Hells  " 
no  irregularity,  no  surprise,  nor  error; 
the  Bank  alone  was  exposed  to  pay  twice, 
and  it  was  not  completely  protected  from 
swindling.  Two  young  men  entered  Fras- 
cati's  one  evening;  one  staked  on  the 
rouge  fifty  louis  d'or  in  double  louis; 
the  other  staked  on  the  noir  the  same  sum 
in  similar  coins.  The  rouge  won,  and 
fifty  louis  were  paid  to  the  rouge;  the 
stakes  and  the  money  won  were  imme- 
diately taken  away.  A  banker  took  up 
the  stakes  lost  on  the  noir ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  these  double  louis  were 
merely  forty-cent  pieces  well  gilded.    The 
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player  who  had  won,  had  instantly  dis- 
appeared; tho  other  was  arrested.    He 
was  at  no  lass  for  arguments :  I  did  not 
say,  said  he,  that  I  staked  fif^eea  louis ; 
I  have  not  given  you  counterfeit  money, 
nay,  I  lose  an  hundred  francs.    It  was 
your  business  to  be  more  careful  before 
paying  the  person  opposite  to  me.    The 
a^ir  ended  here,  and  the  Bank  lost  its 
nine  hundred   francs;    the    lesson    was 
worth  it  A  celebrated  general  invented  a 
trick  which  stil I  bears  his  name.    One  day, 
daring  tho  Eaipire,  he  staked,  at    the 
Ccpcle  des  Etrangers,  at  rouge-et-noir  a 
small  rouleau^  sealed  at  both  ends,  and 
which  looked  exactly  like  a  rouleau  fVor 
of  a  thousand  francs ;  if  he  lost,  he  took 
ap  his  roll  and  gave  the  banker  a  thousand 
franc  note ;  he  won,  and  he  said  to  the 
banker,  who  in  turn  offered  him  a  thousand 
francs :  I  hep:  3'our  pardon,  I  staked  more 
than  that    He  opened  his  roll,  and  he  drew 
out  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  some  gold  pieces, 
fifteen  or  twenty  notes  of  a  thousand  francs 
each.     The  general  was  paid;   but  the 
lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  play  except  with  his  money 
open,  and  with  limited  stakes.     Duriiig 
the  Hundred  Days,  a  trick  was  played  on 
the  Bank,  and  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  its  inventor.    One  of  his  accomplices 
allowing  a  piece  of  mone}'  to  fall  on  the 
Qpor,  pretended  to  hunt  for  it  on  the  floor, 
and  while  he  was  apparently  so  engaged, 
ho  placed  there  an  infernal  machine.    At 
a  given  moment,  another  accomplice  acted 
as  this  one  had  just  done ;  and  when  he 
stooped,   he  fired  the  powder.     In  the 
midst  of  the  general  fright  and  confusion, 
the  authors  of  this  explosion  alone  were 
calm ;  they  screamed.  "  Save  the  money ! " 
and  they  ran  off  with  all  the  gold  and  the 
silver  on  the  table.     After  this  coup  de 
main,  the  money  of  the  Bank  ceased  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  table ;  it  was  inclosed  in 
copper  boxes,  whose   ample    interstices, 
however,  sufficiently  tempted  the  gamblers' 
eyes.     AH  the  professional  gamblers  are 
inconsolable  for  the  suppression  of  the  gam- 
bling houses     A  marriage  was  recently 
proposed  to  a  young  man,  and  in  my 
presence,  to  a  well  bom  and  elegant  young 
fnaiij  who  in  his  life  of  gambling  had  many 
a  time  astonished  the  spectators  by  his 
audacious  game,  and  his  enormous  win- 
nings :  the  lady^s  fortune,  her  friends  said 
to  him,  is  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Ah !  said  he  sadly,  such  a  marriage  would 
bo  possible  only  if  the  gambling  houses 
were  reopened.    In  1849,  while  travelling 
on  the  Rhine,  I  visited  all  the  gambling 
houses  in  Germany ;  I  found  there  a  great 
many  of  the  persons  I  had  seen  here  in 


the  gambling  houses  in  1818 ;  the  same 
tailleurs,  the  same  bouts  de  tables^  the 
same  Messieurs  de  la  chambre,  and,  es- 
pecially, the  same  old  players.  The  pas- 
sion of  gambling,  like  avarice,  almost 
places  the  human  heart  beyond  the  other 
miseries  of  life;  the  gambler,  and  the 
miser,  live  on  chimeras,  their  pleasure  is 
the  only  one  which  fears  no  satiety ;  their 
unmixed  passion  is  always  lively.  Let  us 
remark,  for  the  honor  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality, the  durable  joys  of  the  avaricious 
cost  privatiojis  and  sorrows  to  none  but 
himself.  The  very  fugitive  pleasures  of 
the  gambler  may  cost  the  honor  and  the 
ruin  of  families,  and  may  lead  by  an  in- 
sensible declivity  a  heart  bom  honest,  to 
the  profoundest  calculations  of  dishonesty 
and  of  crime.  While  I  gambled,  I  was 
often  the  neighbor  of  a  well-bred  young 
man  of  a  good  family  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
face.  He  played  a  game  which  was  long 
successful,  the  montante  and  the  descen- 
dante.  Meeting  recently  a  lady  who  had 
been  one  of  his  friends,  I  asked  her  what 
had  become  of  my  gambling  companion : 
she  turned  pale,  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  she  leaned  forward  and  whispered 
in  my  ear :  He  was  hung  in  London  for 
forgery. 

Public  eambling  was  authorized  before 
1789.  The  21  Messidor  An  VII.,  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Canton  of  Paris  pro- 
hibited gambling  on  the  ground  of  its  im- 
morality. Fouch^,  under  the  Consulate, 
gave  them  without  the  form  of  a  public 
letting,  to  a  certain  Perrin,  who  was  soon 
called  Perrin  of  the  games;  and  especial- 
ly enjoined  him  to  open  a  Cercle  dcs 
Etrangers.  This  authorization  to  open 
public  gambling  houses  was  not  however 
gratuitous.  I  have  heard  B^nazet,  who 
was  the  farmer  of  the  gambling  houses, 
during  the  Restoration,  say,  that  Perrin 
gave  to  Fouchfe  fifty  louis  d'or  every 
morning  without  taking  a  receipt.  Fouche 
also  made  Perrin  pay  occasionally  police 
drafts  on  him  for  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
francs.  The  Cercle  des  Etrangers,  then 
situated  in  tho  old  Hotel  Aguado.  Rue 
Grange  Bateli^ro,  had  three  presidents. 
These  were  the  Slarquis  de  Tllly-Blaru, 
Count  Esprit  de  Castellane,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Livry ;  each  of  them  received 
fifty  thousand  fhuics  as  their  annual 
salary.  Nothing  was  played  there  but 
trente-et-un  and  creps,  The  stakes  were 
not  limited.  There  was  a  supper  every 
night;  fashonable  women,  Clotildes  of  the 
Opera,  were  admitted  to  these  suppers. 
Three  dinners  a  week  were  given  at  this 
club.  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and  his 
fiiend  Do  Montrond  plaj-ed  heavily  there. 


SOS 

The  Corele  des  Etruigera  frequently  piiv 
masked  bmlls ;  tiiey  vrere  .cklled  the  Bkla 
Livry.  Daring  the  Diret^iyuid  during 
the  CoiuHilate,  mmeked  baJli  were  til  the 
rage.  Bftronne  llunelin,  Htdame  Tallien,- 
•II  the  distinguished  ladies  of  Rociety, 
<rero  invited  to  these  balls.  During  the 
Consulate,  and  during  the  first  dliyB  of 
the  Empire,  Napoleon  visited  thnn  for  ■ 
fvw  moments  Reveral  timed,  leaning  oa 
Diiroc'H  ann,  both  being  maahed.  The 
preRidcnts  of  Uie  Cercle  des  Etrangera 
rarely  allowed  Perrin  to  itiow  himselC 
If  I  may  trust  the  unaniiDous  testimony 
of  all  the  oontemporarieH  of  the  Directoiy 
and  of  the  Consulau,  nothing  can  pive  an 
ide«  of  Uie  pleasures,  of  the  brilliancy, 
ind  of  the  inloiication  of  this  period  of 
revival.  One  da;  the  Frrst  Consul  wish- 
ed to  suppress  the  gambling  houses,  but 
Fouch£  ilcclared  to  Booftparte  that  they 
were  his  best  aids,  and  the  surest  re- 
murcea  or  the  police)  the  t^mblinj;  houses 
were  maintained.  A  certain  Bernard 
Buccecdcd  Perrin,  and  after  Bernard 
came  Chnlabro,  Boursault  and  BCnnzet. 
We  should  not  confound  the  Chalabre  of 
the  tumbling  houses  with  the  noble  family 
of  the  Marquis  de  Clialabrc.  The  Cha- 
labre of  the  gambling  houses  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  ChaJabro  to  whont  Louis 
XVI.  granted  the  title  of  a  colonel,  that 
he  might,  without  ofleadingetiqiiette,  (teal 
pharaon  before  the  Queen.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  played  pharaon  nearly  every 
evening  at  tho  Tuileries,atVerBsiUes,  and 
eiqwcially  at  the  Trianon.  The  fanaing 
of  the  gambling  houses  was  publicly  let 
afterwards.  The  fonr  farmers  of  the 
gambiing  houses  who  succeeded  eaA 
other  during  the  Restoration  and  the 
Uonarchy  of  July,  were  MM.  Bernard, 
Chalabre,  Bouraaolt,  and  B^naset  Cha- 
labre was  in  every  respect  a  man  of  the 
old  rc^me.  I  dined  once  at  the  Cercl* 
with  him ;  he  was  powdered,  and  a  man 
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of  fine  maooerB.  Banrwnft,  whose  cu- 
rious and  splendid  house  I  Tinted  aeveral 
times,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  the 
present  time.  Wi^i  a  very  marked  face, 
violent,  passitKiate,  always  ready  to  sprak 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  he  must  have  made 
himself  heard,  and  perhaps  applauded,  in 
more  than  one  club,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  acted  in  tragedy,  and  he 
had  even  cranposed  a  tragedy.  In  a  jni- 
vate  conversaUon.  or  in  a  dimission  on 
business,  and  withoat  the  leant  crainec- 
tion,  he  would  declaim  Toltaire's.  or  his 
own  poetry.  Under  the  Directory,  and 
dnring  the  Empire,  and  even  during  the 
Beetoration,  Boursanlt  attached  himself  to 
every  enterprise  which  coald  give  large 
profits.  In  his  opinion.  largo  proflta  en- 
nobled and  moralised  every  enterprtM :  be 
contracted  for  the  mud  of  Fans,  for  tbe 
night  soil  of  Paris,  and  for  the  gambling 
bouses  of  Paris.  Boursault's  house  was 
magnificent,  and  with  an  intelligent  lux- 
ury. One  noticed  in  his  gallery  some 
good  paintings ;  bat  he  especially  was  te- 
markable  for  having  the  richest  green- 
houaee,  and  tbe  rarest  fiowerf^,  at  a  time 
when  horticulture  was  a  rare  luiury,  and 
very  far  removed  fitnn  all  the  progress 
we  daily  see  produced.  It  was  in  Bour- 
sault's green-houses  that,  during  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Empire,  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  and 
Chateaubriand,  by  the  activity  of  the 
Baronne  Hamelin.  This  inter-new  had 
no  result.  Montrond  always  had  a  crud 
mot  for  tbe  &tuity  or  the  insolence  of 
the  possessors  of  newly  acquired  wealth, 
and  of  parvenui ;  he  gave  Boursaolt  a 
nick-name  which  made  Paris  roar  with 
laughter.  This  nick-nsrae  recalled  both 
the  origin  of  Boursault'a  fortune,  faia 
luxury  of  rare  flowers  of  delioiotia 
odors.  Montrond  called  Boursault, 
"  Prince  Merdiflore."  *  I  knew  tbe  last 
brmer  of  the  gambling  houses,  M.  B^ 
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naaet,  Terj  well.  Ho  died  a  few  jeMS 
ago.  He  was  an  ex-attomejr  <^  oova- 
deftoz ;  a  man  of  talents  and  of  enterprise ; 
lie  was  obliging  and  generous;  he  was 
the  Mecsenas  of  several  men  of  letters. 
At  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  B^nazet 
wms  dected  the  commandant  of  one  of  the 
legions  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  en- 
Tirons  of  Paris.      Cassimir   Perier   ap- 

Eiinted  him  Cbeyalier  in  the  Legion  of 
onor.  Hard,  es-auditor  of  the  Councfl 
of  State;  a  prefect  during  the  Hundred 
I>a3r8,  an  ex'-potitical  exile,  an  ex-man- 
ager of  the  Odeon,  and  of  the  theatre  of 
ibe  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  lastly,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  a  laureate  of  the 
French  Academy,  for  an  ilogt  of  Vol- 
taire ;  Harel  was  very  intimate  with 
Benazet,  and  he  received  more  than  one 
&Tor  from  the  latter.  One  night,  in  the 
Jbyer  of  the  opera,  a  circle  was  formed 
aroand  Benazet,  when  he  put  his  fingers 
In  a  gold  snuff-box ;  Harel  suddenly  in- 
ternq>ted  the  conversation :  ^  Messieurs,** 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  don't  Benazet  look  rich  ?  '** 
When  alone  together,  or  when  laugh- 
ing, B^nazet's  intimate  acquaintances  call- 
ed him  the  £mperor.  At  the  cheque- 
office  of  the  Tbeatre-Fran^ais.  they  in- 
variably said  to  him,  "  M&n  Prince  I  ^ 
The  &rm  of  the  gamblinz  houses  included 
the  following  houses:  Maison  du  Cefcle 
des  Etrangers,  Rue  Grange  Bateli^re,  No. 
6 ;  Maison  de  Livry,  or  Frascati's,  Rue 
fUchelien,  No.  108 ;  Maison  Dunans.  Rue 
du  Mont  Blanc.  No.  40;  Maison  Mari- 
vaax.  Rue  Marivaux,  No.  13;  Maison 
Sappnos,  Rue  du  Temple,  No.  110;  Mai- 
son Dauphine.  Rue  Dauphine.  No.  36; 
and  in  the  Palais  RoyaL  No.  9,  includhig 
all  the  arcades  to  No.  24;  Na  129.  in- 
dading  all  the  arcades  to  Na  137  ;  N<k 
113,  including  all  the  arcades  from  Now 
102  to  No.  118;  and  No.  IH  incliidiBg 
all  the  arcades  iVom  No.  145  to  154 
While  B^naaet  was  the  farmer,  the  Mai* 
son  Dunans,  Rue  da  Mont-Blane,  No. 
40s,  was  closed ;  all  the  others  remained 
open.  Under  Uie  two  last  fttmers  of  the 
gambling  houses,  the  lease  contained  the 
miowing  provisions :  The  fWnner  of  them 
paid  te  Hie  Treasury,  by  equal  monlhly 
mstalments,  the  arninid  sum  of  5,550,0(N) 
francs.  Upon  this  sum,  apprepriatod  to 
the  city,  the  Minister  of  the  bi^rior,  and 
«nder  the  Restoration,  fte  Minister  of 


the  King's  household,  received  aimuidly, 
and  by  equal  monthly  instilments,  a  sum 
of  1.660,000  franca  as  an  appropriation 
to  tne  Uieatres,  to  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musiqne  et  de  Declamation,  and  to  the 
Institution  des  Quinze-Yingts.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  took  from  it  a  good 
deal  more  money  for  the  political  refu- 
gees, for  the  disasters  in  the  departments, 
and  for  charity  to  all  sorts  of  misfor- 
tunes. The  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  gambling  houses  was  fixed  in 
the  lease  at  the  sum  of  2,400,000  francs. 
The  farmer  also  received  out  of  the  net 
receipts  100,000  francs  as  interest  He 
was,  indeed,  obliged  always  to  have 
either  upon  the  gaming-tables,  or^  in  his 
safe,  1.291,000  francs^  He  was  also  obli- 
ged to  deposit  a  security  of  500,000 
mncs  in  the  Caisse  des  Consignations. 
The  result  of  the  gambling  per  day,  and 
per  gaming  table,  was  stat^  by  formal 
journals,  of  the  total  capital  at  the  be^i- 
ninp;  and  at  the  end  of  the  gamblmg, 
which,  written  in  the  presence  of  the 
city's  comptrollers,  established  the  net 
proceeds.  The  ninth  article  of  the  lease 
stated  that  all  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration, all  expenses  of  interest,  and  the  Ma- 
nual sum  of  5,550,000  francs  appropriated 
to  the  city  being  paid,  there  should  fur- 
ther be  appropriated  to  the  city,  upon  the 
total  of  the  net  profits,  when  there  were 
profits,  one  half,  when  the  total  annual 
net  profits  did  not  exceed  nine  millions 
of  francs,  and  three  fourths  of  the  sum 
above  these  nine  roilHons;  all  the  remain- 
der belonged  to  the  farmer.  The  gam- 
Uing  houses  of  Paris  were  closed  the 
31st  December,  1837,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing exact  table  of  the  net  profits  of 
^  finrming  of  the  gambling  houses — in 
other  words,  the  sums  lost  annually  at 
^em  from  1819  until  1837 : 

«                FnnM.  Fraaoft. 

181» T,«Si,688  18» T.060,l» 


1880 T,8«)l,753 


1881 8.724,5041891 


ISW 8,851,896 


1880 «,4I«,0I9 


.«,0M>.ltO 


1S88 0,056,100 


1828 T,408,S44{1888 «.18i47» 

1984 8,8:2i,888  l^M 0,040,819 

18Ea5 9,008,028' 1885 0.680,838 


1830 T.840,411 

1887 1.918,804 

18t» ..7,887^ 


1S30 «,ll^798 

1687 0,841,80s 


Totid 187^18v40S 

The  money  of  foreigners  formed  a  great 


fMBBd  floor.  Bo  yoQ  kiHMr,  M.  do  MAntrmd,  tald  the  BnofaMB  dt  Lojnifs  to  hta^one  4tf,  thet  K.  As  IWI^- 
nnd  iara  bo  llkpt  jna  m  mncb  becftnso  joa  have  to  Uw  pv^Qdie«a^  Ab I  MttdMn,  if  you  wen  Inttnato  wkh 
M.  d«  T»ne]rrand,  yon  wonid  find  him  u  channtng  as  I  do:  b«  haa  not  a  tdoj^e  pre|u«)lce.  Dvlntr  the  last 
war  between  Kn«l»n4  and  Fraooa,  be  was  the  only  Frenchman  prrMst  at  a  dIptotmiMe  lUnner  gtren  by  a 
Oeman  dIplomaUrt  in  BerMn.  aoiong  the  coeata  prtneat  w«»  an  Bngllflhmaii.  I  dttnut  VrMioe  and  «l 
Ffuocbinen  wWuaU  esreerdion^  aaid  be,  gbuicimr  florocly  on  M.  de  Montr«>nd.  How  diflTecent  we  are,  aall 
M.  de  MoiurvBd.   I  like  KngUrad  a»l  tbo  &igllflli  Tory  miieh,  bni  L  make  vxo^/Oum, 
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part  of  this  sum.  We  would  remark, 
that  the  profits  of  the  farmers  of  the 
gambling  houses  were  especially  assured 
to  them,  by  the  allowance  of  2.400,000 
francs  for  their  expenses,  which  were  far 
from  being  so  much,  the  extension  of 
the  passion  of  gambling,  under  the  Em- 
pire and  under  the  R^toration,  was  so 
great  that,  be.sides  the  public  gambling 
houses,  there  then  flourished  what  were 
called  Mauons  de  BouUlotte^  dangerous 
houses-of-ea.se  to  ^the  authorized  and 
police-inspected  gambling  house^i.  These 
maisons  de  bouillotte  were  founded  as 
tables  d'hdie.  But  after  the  dinner,  the 
card-tables  were  brought  out,  and  the 
gambling  commenced;  ecarti  was  their 
favorite  game.  After  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  "commandants"  and  the 
**  widows  of  colonels  or  of  generals  killed 
at  Waterloo,"  were  common  in  these  low 
resorts,  and  they  were  greatly  frequent- 
ed by  gambling  women  and  professional 
swindlers.  Every  inaison  de  bouillotte 
had  its  ^^  commandant"  You  found  in 
them  the  venerable  ^*  commandant "  with 
gray  hairs,  and  the  "commandant "  with 
curled  moustaches — the  duellist  The 
venerable  '*  commandaut "  decided  with- 
out appeal  upon  all  contested  errors — 
upon  all  doubtful  deals.  Kmd  and  pater- 
nal, he  appeased,  he  conciliated,  he  recon- 
ciled quarrellers,  and  all  those  whom  loss 
of  money  made  noisy.  The  venerable 
*^ commandant"  took  all  sorts  of  liber- 
ties ;  he  plaj'ed  on  his  word ;  he  was  the 
friend  and  the  counsellor  of  successful 
women :  he  rarely  abused,  and  onlpr  on 
sure  occasions,  the  confidence  he  inspired; 
new  comers  deemed  themselves  almost 
fortunate  to  be  "  spunged "  on  by  him ; 
all  those  who,  when  playing  with  him, 
lost  some  gold  pieces,  he  thoiCd^  he  in- 
demnified them  in  familiarities,  he  reim- 
bursed them  in  sounding  their  praises. 
The  "  commandant "  with  curled  mous- 
taches was  the  second  in  all  duels;  he 
often  gave  an  account  of  his  campaigns. 
Every  one  trembled  before  those  "  com- 
mandants "  especially,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  having  escaped  from  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  and  from  the  ice  of  the 
Beresina.  The  "commandant"  with 
curled  moustaches  wore  the  coat  button- 
ed up  to  the  chin.  lie  spoke  short; 
every  body  thought  it  right  that  he  never 
folded  his  napkin,  that  he  never  paid  his 
dinner,  and  that  he  poured  in  his  coffee, 
as  gloiriOy  a  great  many  glasses  of  brandy. 
Nobody  doubted  but  that,  during  the 
Uundrcd  Days,  his  name  had  been  noted 
1^  one  to  receive  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.    All  succes&ful  lovers  took  him 


as  their  confidant,  and  opened  a  credit  for 
him,  which  ended  only  with  a  ruptured 
liaison,  and  to  be  liquidated,  and  to  be  in- 
creased to  a  larger  amount  by  a  new 
liaison.  The  "  widows  of  colonels  and  of 
generals  killed  at  Waterloo,"  were  all  of 
middle  age.  They  supplied  what  they 
had  lost  of  their  youth  and  of  their  beauty 
by  the  touching  narratives  they  gave  of 
their  situation.  They  took  or  they  re- 
ceived sobriquets,  such  as  Ija  Veuve 
dela  Grande  Armie,  la  Beresina,  A  so- 
briquet is  often  a  source  of  celebrity  and 
of  fortune  for  a  woman  whose  character  is 
compromised.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
maisons  de  bouillotte  during  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration  was  kept  by  Madame 

M  .  .  .  .  S  .  .  .  .    Madame  M 

S.  .  .  .  was  the  eldest  sister  of  a  celebrat- 
ed actress ;  she  was  every  way  a  more  beau- 
tiful woman  than  her  sister ;  during  the 
unhappy  days  of  the  one  and  indivisible 
Republic,  she  was  compromised  in  an 
afl'air  of  false  assignats.  but  she  was  ac- 
quitted; an  acquittal  she  oived  to  her 
innocence  and  not  to  her  beauty.  Madame 
M  ....  S  ...  .  kept  winter  and  sum- 
mer a  maison  de  bouillotte,  Gavaudan 
the  actor  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
frequenters  of  it.  She-thou'd  (JLutoyait) 
every  body,  and  all  thou'd  her.  As  in 
the  time  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont, 
and  in  the  days  of  Desgrieux,  no  one  was 
then  dishonored  by  cheating  at  cards. 
But  she  would  not  take  advantage  of 
these  frauds  which  she  knew  vary  well ; 
nay,  she  would  stop  you  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice,  saying :  "  Don't  do  that ! " 
The  maisons  de  bouillotte  and  otbaccaral 
still  flourish  in  Paris ;  roulette,  trente-etr 
un,  and  creps  are  no  longer  played ;  but 
in  all  the  restaurants,  in  all  the  clube, 
men  stake  their  patrimony  upon  parole 
at  whist,  and  sometimes  at  baccarat  In 
the  licensed  gambling  houses,  men  lost  all 
their  stake  whenever  a  re/ait  of  thirty- 
one  came  up,  and  at  roulette  at  the  zero 
and  at  the  double  zero ;  this  was  a  sort 
of  tax  levied  upon  the  players;  but  at  the 
least  no  one  cpuld  play  on  parole.  Some 
eamblers  overwhelm^  with  debts,  retire 
from  France  to  some  foreign  land,  without 
paying  any  one  of  their  debts ;  or  some 
mother,  anxious  to  pay  her  son's  debts, 
sends  for  you,  but  she  seems  to  consider 
you  responsible  for  his  foolish  extrava- 

fince,  and  which  she  does  not  forgive  him. 
have  often  heard  it  said,  that  if  public 
gambling  houses  were  opened,  there  would 
bo  less  to  fear  from  clandestine  hells. 
These  clandestine  hells  were  quite  as 
numerous  during  the  farming  of  the  public 
gambling  houses,  and  yet  the  city  expend- 
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ed  largo  sums  of  money  to  detect  tbcm. 
A  special  police  against  the  illicit  gambling 
houses  was  constantly  maintained.  To 
reOpen  one  or  several  public  gambling 
^Ai*^e8  would  be  to  give  a  new  gambling 


fever  to  this  country,  it  would  be  with  a 
forethought  to  train  up  a  new  generation 
of  gamblers,  to  prepare  new  sources  of 
despair  to  families,  and  to  furnish  forth 
occasions  of  new  suicides." 


THE   ENCANTADA8,    OR   ENCHANTED   ISLES. 

BT  8ALVAT0R  R.  TARNMOOR. 


SKETCH  FIRST. 

TUB  ISLBS   AT   LABOB. 

— **Tb«tiDB7  not  b«,  eaid  then  the  ftrrjxxkaDf 
Lnct  we  nnweetlDg  hap  to  be  (brdonne; 
For  tboee  tame  iAtaods  seenilng  now  and  than. 
Are  not  flrme  land,  nor  anj  oerteln  wonne, 
But  ttragling  plots  wblob  to  and  tro  do  ronne 
Id  tho  » ide  waters ;  therefore  are  tiiey  hfgbt 
The  Wandering  Islands ;  therefore  do  them  shonne ; 
For  the/  have  oft  drswne  many  a  wandrtng  wight 
Into  most  deadly  dannger  and  distressed  plight; 
Fur  wh««oeTer  once  hath  tetened 
His  (boc  thereon  maj  nerer  it  Mcnre 

Bat  wandreth  evermore  onoortein  and  nnsore.* 

•  •  e  •  • 

•'Dsrlte,  dolofhll,  dreary,  Uke  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcasses  doth  crave; 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleftill  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  ttom  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl. 
And  all  about  it  wandring  ghosts  did  wayle  and 
howL" 

TAKE  five-and-twenty  heaps  of  cinders 
dumped  here  and  there  in  an  outside 
city  lot ;  imagine  some  of  them  magnified 
into  mountains,  and  the  vacant  lot  the 
(«ea ;  and  jou  will  have  a  fit  idea  of  the 
peneral  aspect  of  the  Encantadas,  or  En- 
chanted Isles.  A  group  rather  of  extinct 
volcanoes  than  of  isles ;  looking  much  as 
the  world  at  large  might,  after  a  penal 
conflajrration. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  spot  of 
earth  can.  in  dcsolateness,  furnish  a  parallel 
to  this  group.  Abandoned  cemeteries  of 
long  ago,  old  cities  by  piecemeal  tumbling 
to  their  ruin,  these  are  melancholy  enough ; 
but,  like  all  else  which  has  but  once  been 
a&«;ociated  with  huroanit}'  they  still  awaken 
in  us  some  thoughts  of  sympathy,  how- 
ever sad.  Hence,  even  the  Dead  Sea, 
ak)ng  with  whatever  other  emotions  it 
may  at  times  inspire,  does  not  fail  to  touch 
in  the  pilgrim  some  of  his  less  unpleasure- 
able  feelings. 

And  as  for  solitariness ;  the  great  for- 
ests of  the  north,  the  expanses  of  unnavi- 


gated  waters,  the  Greenland  ice-fields,  are 
the  profounaest  of  solitudes  to  a  human 
observer ;  still  the  magic  of  their  change- 
able tides  and  seasons  mitigates  their 
terror ;  because,  though  unvisited  by  men, 
those  forests  are  visited  by  the  May  ;  the 
remotest  seas  refiect  familiar  stars  even  as 
Lake  Erie  does ;  and  in  the  clear  air  of  a 
fine  Polar  day,  the  irradiated,  azure  ice 
shows  beautifully  as  malachite. 

But  the  special  curse,  as  one  may  call 
it,  of  the  Encantadas,  that  which  exalts 
them  in  desolation  above  Idumea  and  the 
Pole,  is  that  to  them  change  never  comes ; 
neither  the  change  of  seasons  nor  of  sor- 
rows. Cut  by  the  Equator,  they  know 
not  autumn  and  they  know  not  spring ; 
while  already  reduced  to  the  lees  of  fire, 
ruin  itself  can  work  little  more  upon  them. 
The  showers  refresh  the  deserts  but  in 
these  isles,  rain  never  falls.  Like  split 
Syrian  gourds  Icfl  withering  in  the  sun, 
they  are  cracked  by  an  everlasting  drought 
beneath  a  torrid  sky.  "Have  mercy 
upon  me,"  the  wailing  spirit  of  the  En- 
cantadas  seems  to  cry,  *'  and  send  Lazarus 
that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in 
water  and  cool  my  tongue,  for  I  am  tor- 
mented in  this  flame." 

Another  feature  in  these  isles  is  their 
emphatic  uninhabitableness.  It  is  deemed 
a  fit  type  of  all-forsaken  overthrow,  that 
the  iackal  should  den  in  the  wastes  of 
weedy  Babylon ;  but  the  Encantadas  re- 
fuse to  harbor  even  the  outcasts  of  the 
beasts.  Man  and  wolf  alike  disown  them. 
Little  but  reptile  life  is  here  found : — tor- 
toises, lizards,  immense  spiders,  snakes, 
and  that  strangest  anomaly  of  outlandish 
nature,  the  agtiano.  No  voice,  no  low, 
no  howl  is  heard ;  the  chief  sound  of  life 
here  is  a  hiss. 

On  most  of  the  isles  where  vegetation 
is  found  at  all,  it  is  more  ungrateful  than 
the  blankness  .of  Aracama.  Tangled 
thickets  of  wiry  bushea  without  fruit  and 
without  a  name,  springing  up  among  deep 
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fissures  of  c&kined  rock,  and  treacherously 
masking  them  ;  or  a  parched  growth  d 
distorted  cactus  trees. 

In  OMiny  places  the  coast  is  rock-bonnd, 
or  more  proper!y,  clinker-bound ;  tumblea 
masses  of  blackish  or  greenish  stuff  like 
the  dross  of  an  iron-furnace,  forming  dark 
clefts  and  caves  here  and  there,  into  which 
a  ceaseless  sea  pours  a  fnry  of  foam; 
overhanging  them  with  a  swirl  of  gray, 
hajrgard  mist,  amidst  which  sail  screaming 
flights  of  unearthly  birds  heightening  the 
dismal  din.  However  calm  the  sea  with- 
out, there  is  no  rest  for  these  swells  and 
thoscT  rocks ;  they  lash  and  are  lashed, 
even  when  the  outer  ocean  is  most  at  peace 
with  itaelf.  On  the  oppressive,  clouded 
days,  such  as  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
the  watery  Equator,  the  dark,  vitrified 
masses,  many  of  which  raise  themselves 
among  white  whirlpools  and  breakers  in 
detached  and  perilous  places  off  the  shore, 
present  a  most  Plutonian  sight  In  no 
world  but  a  fallen  <me  could  such  lands 
exist. 

Those  parts  of  the  strand  &ee  from  tha 
marks  of  fire,  stretch  away  in  wide  level 
beaches  of  multitudinous  dead  shells,  with 
here  and  there  decayed  bits  of  sugar-cane, 
bamboos,  and  cocoanuts,  washed  upon  this 
otlier  and  darker  world  from  the  charming 
palm  isles  to  the  westward  and  south- 
ward ;  all  the  way  from  Paradise  to  Tar- 
tarus ;  while  mixed  with  the  relics  of  dis- 
tant beauty  yon  will  sometimes  see  firag- 
ments  of  charred  wood  and  mouldering  ribs 
of  wrecks.  Neither  will  any  one  be  sur- 
prised at  Meeting  these  last,  after  observ- 
ing the  conflicting  cnrrents  which  eddy 
throughout  nearly  all  the  wide  channels 
of  the  entire  group.  The  capriciousness 
of  the  tides  of  air  sympathizes  with  those- 
of  the  sea.  Nowhere  is  the  wind  so  light, 
baffling,  and  every  way  unreliable,  and  so> 
given  to  perplexing  calms,  as  at  the  £n- 
eantadas^  Nigh  a  month  has  been  spent 
by  a  ship  going  from  one  isle  to  another, 
though  but  thirty  miles  between;  for 
owii^  to  the  force  of  the  current,  the 
boatu  employed  to  tow  barely  snflBce  to 
keep  the  craft  irom  sweeping  unon  the 
cUra,  but  d»  nothing  toiwards  accelerating 
her  voya^  Sotnetimea  it  is  imfossible 
for  a  vessel  from  alar  to  fetoh  up  with  the 
group  itself^  unless  large  allowances  for 
prospective  lee- way  have  been  made  ere  its 
coming  in  sight  And  yet,  at  othev  times, 
there  is  a  mysterious  indraft,  which  ir- 
resistibly draws  a  passng  vessel  among 
the  isles,  though  not  boiii^  to  thenu 

True,  at  one  period,  i^  to  some  extent 
at  the  present  day,  large  fleets  of  whale- 
men cruised  for  Spermaceti  upon  what 


some  seamen  call  the  Eadiaaied  CkoniML 
But  thia  as  in  dne  place  will  be  described, 
was  off  the  great  outer  isle  of  Albemarle^ 
away  from  Uie  intricacies  of  the  smaller 
isles,  where  there  is  plenty  of  sea-room ; 
and  hence,  to  that  vieinityy  the  above  re- 
marks do  not  altogether  apply ;  though 
even  there  the  current  runs  at  times  with 
singular  force;  shifting,  too,  with  as  singu- 
lar a  caprice.  Indeed,  there  are  seasons 
when  currents  quite  unaccountable  prevail 
for  a  great  distance  round  about  the  total 
grevp,  and  are  so  strong  and  irregnlar  as 
to  change  a  vesseKs  course  against  the 
helm,  though  sailing  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  the  hour.  The  difference  in  the 
reckonings  of  navigators  prodaced  by  these 
causes,  along  with  the  light  and  variable 
winds,  long  nourished  a  persuasion  that 
there  existed  twx>  distinct  dusters  ef  isles 
in  the  parallel  ef  the  Encantadaa,  about  a 
hundred  leagues  apart  Such  was  the 
idea  of  their  earlier  visitors,  the  Bucca- 
neers ;  and  as  late  as  1750,  the  charts  of 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  accorded  with  the 
strange  delusion.  And  this  apparent 
fieetingness  and  nnrealitv  of  the  locality 
of  the  isles  w^  most  probably  one  reason 
for  the  Spaniards  calling  them  the  £n- 
cantada,  or  Enchanted  Group* 

But  not  uninfluenced  by  their  charac- 
ter, as  they  now  confessedly  exist,  the 
modem  voyager  wBl  be  inclined  to  fancy 
that  the  bestowal  of  this  name  might  have 
in  part  originated  in  that  air  of  spell-bomid 
desertnass  which  so  significantly  invefits 
the  isles.  Nothing  can  bettor  sn^esit  the 
aspect  ef  once  living  things  malignly 
crumbled  from  ruddiness  into  nshesi. 
Apples  of  Sodon^  afler  touching,  seem 
these  isles. 

Ilowever  wavering  their  place  mtif 
seem  by  reason  of  the  eurrentSy  they 
themselves,  at  least  to  one  upon  the  shora 
appear  invariably  the  same:  fixed,  cast, 
glued  into  the  very  body  of  cadaverous 
death. 

Nor  would  the  appellation,  endianted, 
seem  misapplied  in  stHl  another  sense. 
For  concerning  the  peculiav  reptile  inhabit- 
ant of  these  wilds^-whosepiesenoejEivas 
the  grovf  its  seoend  Spanish  name,  Qalli- 
nagoa— <eonoeming  the  tentoises  found 
here,  mast  mariners  have  long  cherished 
a  sopepstitioni  net  mope  fis^tful  than 
grot^q^  Tney  earnestly  Mieve  that 
all  wieeked  seaHsfficers^  mere  especiallv 
oonuoedores  and  captains,  are  at  death 
(and  in  some  eases,  befbre  death)  trans- 
formed into  torteises;  Uienceforth  dwell- 
ing upon  these  hat  aridities^  sole  solitary 
Lords  of  Aqithaltum. 

Doubtless    so    quaintly  dolorons    a 
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thoo^t  was  originally  inspired  by  the 
woe-B^one  landscape  itself,  but  more 
particularly,  perhap^  by  the  tortoises. 
For  apart  from  their  strictly  physical 
features,  there  is  something  strangely 
self-oondemned  in  the  appearance  of  these 
creatures.  Lasting  sorrow  and  penal 
hopelessness  are  in  no  animal  form  so  sup- 
pliantly  expressed  as  in  theirs ;  while  the 
thought  of  their  wonderful  lon^vity  does 
not  fail  to  enhance  the  impression. 

Nor  even  at  the  risk  of  meriting  the 
diarge  of  absurdly  belieying  in  en<mant-  ~ 
raents,  can  I  restrain  the  admission  that 
sometimes,  even  now,  when  leaving  the 
crowded  city  to  wander  out  July  and 
August  among  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
far  from  the  influences  of  towns  and  pro- 
portionally nigh  to  the  mysterious  ones  of 
nature ;  when  at  such  times  I  sit  me  down 
in  the  mossy  head  of  some  deep-wooded 
gorge,  surrounded  by  prostrate  trunks  of 
blasted  pines,  and  recall,  as  m  a  dream,  my 
other  and  far-distant  rovings  in  the  baked 
heart  of  the  charmed  isles ;  and  remember 
the  sudden  glimpses  of  dusky  shells,  and 
lone  languid  necks  protruded  from  the 
leaness  thickets;  ana  again  have  beheld 
the  vitreous  inland  rocks  worn  down  and 
grooved  into  deep  ruts  by  ages  and  ages 
of  the  slow  draggmgs  of  tortoises  in  quest 
of  pools  of  scanty  water;  I  can  hardly 
resist  the  feeling  that  in  my  time  I  have 
indeed  slept  upon  evilly  enchanted  ground. 

Nay,  such  is  the  vividness  of  my  mem- 
ory, or  the  magic  of  my  fancy,  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  am  not  the  ocoisional 
victim  of  optical  delusion  concerning  the 
Gallipagos.  For  often  in  scenes  of  social 
merriment  and  especially  at  revels  held 
by  candle-light  in  old-fashioned  mansions, 
so  that  shadows  are  thrown  into  the  fur- 
ther recesses  of  an  angular  and  spacious 
room,  making  them  put  on  a  look  of 
haunted  undergrowth  of  lonely  woods,  I 
have  <kawn  the  attention  of  my  comrades 
by  my  fixed  gaze  and  sudden  change  of 
air,  as  I  have  seemed  to  see,  slowly 
emerging  from  those  imagined  solitudes, 
and  heavily  crawling  along  the  floor,  the 
ghost  of  a  sigantic  tortoise,  with  "  Me- 
nwknfA  •  ♦  ♦  *  »  »  humincr  in  live  letters 


mento 

upon  his  back. 


burning  in  live  letters 


SKETCH  SECOND. 

TWO  tlDBS  TO  ▲  TOETOISl. 

••Mott  Vf^y  ehapM  tnd  borrlbte  MpeetB, 
Sndi  M  Dame  Natar*  Belfe  mote  fetre  to  Me, 
Or  dieme,  that  erer  should  so  fowle  delbeti 
From  her  most  enuilng  hand  esci4>od  bee; 
AH  dreedAlU  ponrtralcta  of  deformitea^ 

VOL.  111. — 21 


Ne  wonderif  theee  do  a  man  a|q^; 

For  all  that  here  at  home  we  dreadfbll^iold 

Be  bat  as  bogs  to  fearea  babes  withall 

Compared  to  the  creatures  In  these  isles*  entraH 

e       e       •       •       e       • 

Fear  naught,  then  said  the  palmer,  well  avlsed, 
For  these  same  monsters  are  not  there  Indeed, 

Bat  are  Into  these  fearftil  shjqies  disgoized. 

ee'eeeeeeee 

And  lifting  np  his  vertooas  staffs  on  hl^, 

Then  all  that  dreadfbl  annie  fttst  gan  flye 

Into  great  Zethy^s  bosom,  where  they  hidden  lye.** 

In  view  of  the  description  given,  may 
one  be  gay  upon  the  Encantadas  ?  Yes : 
that  is,  find  one  the  gayety,  and  he  will 
be  gay.  And  indeed,  sackcloth  and  ashes 
as  they  are,  the  isles  are  not  perhaps  un- 
mitigated gloom.  For  while  no  spectator 
can  deny  their  claims  to  a  most  solemn 
and  superstitious  consideration,  no  more 
than  my  firmest  resolutions  can  decline  to 
behold  the  spectre-tortoise  when  emerging 
from  its  shadowy  recess;  yet  oven  the 
tortoise,  dark  and  n^elancholy  as  it  is  upon 
the  back,  still  possesses  a  bright  side ;  its 
calapee  or  breast-plate  being  sometimes 
of  a  fiiint  yellowish  or  golden  tinge. 
Moreover,  every  one  knows  that  tortoises 
as  well  as  turtle  are  of  such  a  make,  that 
if  you  but  put  them  on  their  badks  you 
hereby  expose  their  bright  sides  witlMmt 
the  possibility  of  their  recovering  them- 
selves, and  turning  into  view  the  other. 
But  after  you  have  done  this,  and  becaoae 
you  have  done  this,  you  should  not  swear 
that  the  tortoise  has  no  dark  side.  Eigoy 
the  bright,  keep  it  turned  up  perpetuidly 
if  you  can,  but  be  honest  and  don't  deny 
the  black.  Neither  should  he  who  cannot 
turn  Uie  tortoise  from  its  natural  position 
so  as  to  hide  the  darker  and  expose  his 
livelier  aspect,  like  a  great  October  pump- 
kin in  the  sun,  for  that  cause  declare  the 
creature  to  be  one  total  inkv  blot  The 
tortoise  is  both  black  and  bright  But 
let  us  to  particulars. 

Some  months  before  my  first  stepping 
ashore  upon  the  group,  my  ship  was 
cruismg  m  its  dose  vicmity.  One  noon 
we  found  ourselves  off  the  South  Head  of 
Albemarle,  and  not  very  &r  from  the  land. 
Partly  by  way  of  freak,  and  partly  by 
way  of  spying  out  so  strange  a  country,  a 
boat's  crew  was  sent  ashore,  with  orders 
to  see  all  they  could,  and  besides,  bring 
back  whatever  tortoises  they  could  con^ 
veniently  transport 

It  was  after  sunset  when  the  adventu^ 
rers  returned.  I  looked  down  over  the 
ship's  high  side  as  if  looking  down  over 
the  curb  of  a  well,  and  dimly  saw  the 
dunp  boat  deep  in  the  sea  with  some  un* 
wonted  weight  Ropes  were  dropt  over,  and 
presently  three  huge  antediluvian-lookinff 
tortoises  after  mu(£  straining  were  landea 
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on  deck,  ^^y  seemed  hardly  of  the 
seed  of  earth.  We  had  been  broad  upon 
the  waters  for  five  long  months,  a  period 
amply  sufficient  to  make  all  things  of  the 
land  wear  a  fabulous  hue  to  the  dreamy 
mind.  Had  three  Spanish  custom-house 
officers  boarded  us  then,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  I  should  have  curiously  stared  at  them, 
felt  of  them,  and  stroked  them  much  as 
savages  serve  civilized  guests.  But  in- 
stead of  three  custom-house  officers,  be- 
hold these  really  wondrous  tortoises — 
none  of  your  schoolboy  mud-turtles — ^but 
black  as  widower's  weeds,  heavy  as  chests 
of  plate,  with  vast  shells  mediJ^oned  and 
orbed  like  shields,  and  dented  and  blistered 
like  shields  that  have  breasted  a  battle, 
shaggy  too,  here  and  there,  with  dark 
green  moss,  and  slimy  with  the  spray  of 
the  sea.  These  mystic  oareatures  suddenly 
translated  by  night  from  unutterable  soli- 
tudes to  our  peopled  deck,  affected  me 
in  a  manner  not  easy  to  unfold.  They 
seemed  newly  crawled  forth  from  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  world.  Yea,  they 
seemed  the  identical  tortoises  whereon 
the  Hindoo  plants  this  total  sphere. 
With  a  lantern  I  inspected  them  more 
closely.  Such  worshipful  venerableness 
of  aspect !  Such  funy  greenness  mantling 
the  rude  peelings  and  healing  the  fissures 
of  their  shatterod  shells.  I  no  more  saw 
three  tortoises.  They  expanded — became 
transfigured.  I  seemed  to  see  three  Ro- 
man Coliseums  in  magnificent  decay. 

Te  oldest  inhabitants  of  this,  or  any 
other  isle,  said  I,  pray,  give  me  the  free- 
dom of  your  three-walled  towns. 

The  great  feeling  inspired  by  these 
creatures  was  that  of  age: — dateless,  in- 
definite endurance.  And  in  fact  that  any 
other  creature  can  live  and  breathe  as 
long  as  the  tortoise  of  the  Eucantadas,  I 
will  not  readily  believe.  Not  to  hint  of 
their  known  capacity  of  sustaining  life, 
while  going  without  food  for  an  entire 
year,  consider  that  impregnable  armor  of 
their  living  mail.  What  other  bodily 
being  possesses  such  a  citadel  wherein  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  Time  ? 

As,  lantern  in  hand,  I  scraped  among 
the  moss  and  beheld  the  ancient  scars  of 
bruises  received  in  many  a  sullen  fall 
among  the  marly  mountains  of  the  isle — 
scars  strangely  widened,  swollen,  half 
obliterate,  and  yet  distorted  like  those 
sometimes  found  in  the  bark  of  very  hoary 
trees,  I  seemed  an  antiquary  of  a  geologist, 
studying  the  bird-tracks  and  ciphers  upon 
the  exhumed  slates  trod  by  incredible 
creatures  whose  very  ghoste  are  now 
defunct 

As  I  lay  in  my  hammock  that  nighty 


overhead  I  heard  the  slow  weary  draggings 
of  the  three  ponderous  strangers  along 
the  encumbered  deck.  Their  stupidity  or 
their  resolution  was  so  great,  that  they 
never  went  aside  for  any  impediment. 
One  ceased  his  movements  altogether  just 
befbre  the  mid-watch.  At  sunrise  I  found 
him  butted  like  a  battering-ram  against 
the  immovable  foot  of  the  foremast,  and 
still  striving,  tooth  and  nail,  to  force  the 
impossible  passage.  That  these  tortoises 
are  the  victims  of  a  penal,  or  malignant, 
or  perhaps  a  downright  diabolical  enchan- 
ter, seems  in  nothing  more  likely  than  id 
that  strange  infatuation  of  hopeless  toil 
which  so  often  possesses  them.  I  have 
known  them  in  their  joumeyings  ram 
themselves  heroically  aeainst  rocks,  and 
long  abide  there,  nu(^ng,  wriggling, 
wedging,  in  order  to  displace  them,  and 
so  hold  on  their  inflexible  paUi.  Their 
crowning  curse  is  their  drudging  impulse 
to  straightforwardness  in  a  belittered 
world. 

Meeting  with  no  such  hindcrance  as 
their  companion  did,  the  other  tortoises 
merely  fell  foul  of  small  stumbling-blocks ; 
buckets,  blocks,  and  coils  of  rigging ;  and 
at  times  in  the  act  of  crawling  over  them 
would  slip  with  an  astounding  rattle  to 
the  deck.  Listening  to  these  draggings 
and  concussions,  I  thought  me  of  the 
haunt  from  which  they  came ;  an  isle  full 
of  metallic  ravines  and  guldies,  sunk 
bottomlessly  into  the  hearts  of  splintered 
mountains,  and  covered  for  many  miles 
with  inextricable  thickets.  I  then  pic- 
tured these  three  straightforward  mon- 
sters, century  after  century,  writhing 
throu^  the  shades,  grim  as  blacksmitha; 
crawhng  so  slowly  and  ponderously,  that 
not  only  did  toadstools  and  all  fungous 
things  grow  beneath  their  feet,  but  a 
sooty  moss  sprouted  upon  their  backs. 
With  them  I  lost  myself  in  volcanic 
mazes ;  brushed  away  endless  boughs  of 
rotting  thickets ;  till  finally  in  a  dream  I 
found  myself  sitting  crosslegged  upon  the 
foremost,  a  Brahmin  similarly  mounted 
upon  either  side,  forming  a  tripod  of  fore- 
heads which  upneld  the  universal  cope. 

Such  was  the  wild  nightmare  begot 
by  my  first  impression  of  the  Eucanta- 
das tortoise.  But  next  evening,  strange 
to  say,  I  sat  down  with  my  uiipmates, 
and  made  a  merry  repast  from  tortoise 
steaks  and  tortoise  stews;  and  supper 
over,  out  knife,  and  helped  convert  the 
three  mighty  concave  snells  into  three 
fanciful  soup-tureens,  and  polished  the 
three  flat  yellowish  cal^>ee9  into  three 
gorgeous  salvers. 
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8KBT0H  THIBD. 

BOOK  BODOHBa 

*^  For  tbcj  ibis  bight  tb«  Bo«k  of  vita  Beproaeh, 
A  daogtroQt  and  dreadftU  plftee, 
TW  vblcb  not  fbh  nor  fowl  did  once  ftpproftch, 
Bat  j^lHng  mfM9  with  tea-gulls  hoars  and  baoe 
And  oormoyfanta  with  birds  of  ravenooi  race, 

Which  still  sit  waiting  on  that  dreadful  oUff* 

•  ••••• 

*•  WUk  that  the  roUInf  sea  reaoonding  soft 
In  Us  big  Tase  them  fitly  anawered. 
And  on  the  Bock,  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 

A  solemn  meane  onto  them  measored.^ 

•  •«••• 

«*TheD  be  the  boteman  bad  row  easily. 
And  let  htm  heare  some  part  of  that  rare  malodj.** 

•  ••••• 
**6iiddeinly  an  Innomerable  flight 

Of  harmefhll  fowles  aboat  them  flattering  orid^ 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  thmn  oft  did  smigfat 
And  son  annoyed,  groping  in  that  grlesly  night** 
e       •       •       e       e       • 

**  ETen  all  the  nation  <^  anfortanate 
And  flUal  birds  about  them  flocked  were^^ 

To  go  Up  into  a  high  stone  tower  is  not 
ouljm  very,  fine  thii^  in  itself  but  the 
▼ery  best  mode  of  gaining  a  oomprehen- 
sive  Tiew  of  the  region  round  about  It 
18  all  the  better  if  this  tower  stand  eoUtarj 
and  alone,  like  that  mysterious  Newport 
one.  or  else  be  sole  suryivor  of  some 
perished  castle.  ■ 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Enchanted 
Isles,  we  are  fortunately  supplied  with 
jast  such  a  noble  point  of  observation  in  a 
remarkable  rock,  from  its  peculiar  figure 
called  of  old  by  the  Spaniards,  Rock  Ro- 
dondo,  or  Round  Rock.  Some  two  hun- 
dred and  £tfty  feet  hish,  risine  straight 
from  the  sea  ten  miles  from  lanc^  with  the 
whole  moantainous  group  to  the  south 
and  east,  Rock  Rodondo  occupies,  on  a 
large  scale,  very  modi  the  position  which 
the  famous  Campanile  or  detached  Bell 
Tow«r  of  St  Mark  does  with  reanpect 
lo  the  tangled  group  of  hoary  edifices 
arotmd  it 

Ere  ascending,  however,  to  gaze  abroad 
upon  the  Encantadas,  this  sea- tower  itself 
elatms  attention.  It  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
ttnoe  of  thirty  miles ;  and,  fully  partici- 
patiDg  in  that  enchantment  which  pervades 
the  gK>op^  when  first  seen  afar  invariably 
IS  mistaken  for  a  sail.  Four  leagues  away, 
of  a  solden,  hazy  noon,  it  seems  some 
SpaniMi  Admiral's  ship,  stacked  up  with 

eittering  canvas.  Sail  ho !  Sail  ho !  Sidl 
»!  from  all  three  masts.  But  comine 
iiigfa,  the  enchanted  frigate  is  transformed 
i^iace  into  a  craggy  keep. 

My  first  visit  to  the  spot  was  made  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning.  With  a  view 
of  &hing,  we  had  lowered  three  boats, 
and  pulliog  some  two  miles  from  our  ves- 


sel, found  ourselves  just  before  dawn  of 
day  close  under  the  moon-shadow  of  Ro- 
dgndo.  Its  aspect  was  heightened,  and 
yet  softened,  by  the  strange  double  twi- 
light of  the  hour.  The  great  full  moon 
burnt  in  the  low  west  like  a  half-spent 
beacon,  casting  a  soft  mellow  tinge  upon 
the  sea  like  tlutt  cast  by  a  waning  fire  of 
embers  upon  a  midnight  hearth;  while 
along  the  entire  east  the  invisible  sun  sent 
pallid  intimations  of  his  coming.  The 
wind  was  light ;  the  waves  languid ;  Uie 
stars  twinkled  with  a  famt  enulgenoe; 
all  nature  seemed  supine  with  the  Ions 
night  watch,  and  half  suspended  in  jaded 
expectation  of  the  sun.  This  was  the 
critical  hour  to  catch  Rodondo  in  his  per- 
fect mood.  The  twilight  was  just  enough 
to  reveil  every  striung  point,  without 
tearing  away  the  dim  investiture  of  won- 
der. 

From  a  broken,  stair-like  base,  washed, 
as  the  steps  of  a  water-palace,  by  the 
waves,  the  tower  rose  in  entablatures  of 
strata  to  a  shaven  summit  These  uni 
form  layers  which  compose  the  mass 
form  its  most  peculiar  feature.  For  at 
their  lines  of  junction  they  project  flatly 
into  encircling  shelves,  from  top  to  bottom, 
rising  one  above  another  in  graduated 
series.  And  as  the  eaves  of  any  old  bam 
or  abbey  are  alive  wiUi  swallows,  so  were 
all  these  rocky  ledges  with  unnumbered 
sea-fowl.  Eaves  upon  eaves,  and  nests 
upon  nests.  Here  and  Uiere  were  long 
birdlime  streaks  of  a  ghostly  white  stain- 
ing the  tower  from  sea  to  ahr,  readily  ao- 
coimting  for  its  sail-like  look  afar.  All 
would  mive  been  bewitchingly  quiescent, 
were  it  not  for  the  demoniac  din  created 
by  the  birds.  Not  only  were  the  eaves 
rustling  wiUi  them,  but  they  flew  densely 
overhead,  spreading  themselves  into  a 
winged  and  continuaUy  shifting  canopy. 
The  tower  is  the  resoit  of  aquatic  birds 
for  hundreds  of  leagues  around.  To  the 
north,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  stretches 
nothing  but  eternal  ocean;  so  that  the 
man-o>war  hawk  coining  from  the  coasts 
of  North  America,  Polynesia,  or  Pern, 
makes  his  first  land  at  Rodondo.  And 
yet  though  Rodondo  be  terra-firma,  no 
ludd-bird  ever  lighted  on  it  Fancy  a  red- 
robbin  or  a  canary  there!  What  a  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  when 
the  poor  warbler  should  be  surrotinded 
by  such  locust-fiiffhts  of  strong  bandit 
birds,  with  long  buls  cruel  as  daggers. 

I  know  not  where  one  can  better  study 

the  Natural  History  of  strange  sea-fowl 

than  at  Rodondo.     It  is  the  aviary  of 

/)cean.     Birds  light    here  which  never 

touched  mast  or  tree  *  hermit-birds,  which 
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erer  fly  alone,  cloud-birds,  &auliar  with 
unpierced  zones  of  air. 

Let  ns  first  glance  low  down  to  tlie 
lowermost  shelf  of  all,  which  is  the  widest 
too,  and  but  a  little  space  from  high-water 
mark.  What  outlandish  beings  are  these? 
Erect  as  men,  but  hardly  as  symmetrical, 
they  stand  all  round  the  rock  like  sculp- 
tured caryatides,  supporting  the  next 
range  of  eaves  above.  Their  bodies  are 
grotesouely  misshapen ;  their  bills  short; 
their  feet  seemingly  legless;  while  the 
members  at  their  sides  are  neither  fin, 
wing,  nor  arm.  And  trul^  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  fowl  is  the  pengmn ;  as  an  edi- 
ble, pertaining  neither  to  Camiyal  nor 
Lent;  without  exception  the  most  am- 
biguous and  least  lovely  creature  yet  dis- 
covered by  man.  Though  dabbling  in  all 
three  elements,  and  indeed  possessing  some 
rudimental  claims  to  all,  the  pengum  is  at 
)iome  in  none.  On  land  it  stumps ;  afloat 
it  sculls;  in  the  air  it  flops.  As  if  ashamed 
of  her  failure,  Nature  keeps  this  ungainly 
child  hidden  away  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the 
abased  sea-story  of  Rodondo. 

But  look,  what  are  yon  wobegone  regi- 
ments drawn  up  on  the  next  shdf  above  ? 
^hat  rank  and  file  of  large  strange  fowl  ? 
what  sea  Friars  of  Orders  Gray  ?  Pe- 
licans. Their  elongated  bills,  and  heavy 
leathern  pouches  suspended  thereto,  give 
them  the  most  lugubrious  expression.  A 
pensive  race,  they  stand  for  hours  together 
without  motion.  Their  dull,  ashy  plumage 
imparts  an  aspect  as  if  they  had  been  pow- 
dered over  with  cinders.  A  penitential 
bird  indeed,  fi  tlv  haunting  the  shores  of 
the  dinkered  Encantadas,  whereon  tor- 
mented Job  himself  might  have  well  sat 
down  and  scraped  himself  with  potsherds. 

Higher  up  now  we  mark  the  gony,  or 
gra^  albatros,  anomalously  so  cidled,  an 
unsightly  unpoetic  bird,  unlike  its  storied 
kinsman,  which  is  the  snow-white  ghost 
of  the  haunted  Capes  of  Hope  and  Horn. 

As  we  still  ascend  from  shelf  to  shel^ 
we  find  the  tenants  of  the  tower  serially 
disposed  in  order  of  their  magnitude : — 
gannets,  black  and  speckled  haglets,  jayai 
sea-hens,  sperm-whiUe-birds,  g^lls  of  all 
varieties :— thrones,  princedoms,  powers, 
dominating  one  above  another  In  senatorial 
array;  while  sprinkled  over  all,  like  an 
ever-repeated  fly  in  a  great  piece  of  broid- 
ery, the  stormy  petrel  or  Mother  Gary's 
chicken  sounds  his  continual  challenge 
and  alarm.  That  this  mysterious  hum- 
ming-bird of  ocean,  which  had  it  but  hi^ 
liancy  of  hue  mignt  fix)m  its  evanescent 
liveliness  be  almost  called  its  butterfly, 
yet  whose  chirrup  under  the  stem  is  omi- 


nous to  mariners  as  to  the  peasant  the 
death-tick  sounding  from  behind  the  chim- 
ney jam — should  lukve  its  special  haunt  at 
the  Encantadas,  contributes  in  the  sea- 
man's mind,  not  a  little  to  their  dreary 
spell. 

As  day  advances  the  dissonant  din  aug- 
ments. With  ear-splitting  cries  the  wiki 
birds  celebrate  their  matins.  Each  mo- 
ment, flights  push  from  the  tower,  and 
join  the  aerial  dioir  hovering  overhead, 
while  their  places  below  are  supplied  by 
darting  myriads.  But  down  through  all 
this  discord  of  commotion,  I  hear  clear 
silver  bugle-like  notes  unbrokenly  falling, 
like  obli(}ue  lines  of  swift  slanting  rain  in 
a  cascading  shower.  I  gaze  far  up,  and 
behold  a  snow-white  angelic  thing,  with 
one  long  lance-like  feather  thrust  out  be- 
hind. It  is  the  bright  inspiriting  chanti- 
cleer of  ocean,  the  beauteous  bird,  from 
its  bestirring  whistle  of  musical  invocation, 
fitly  styled  the  "  Boatswain's  Mate." 

The  winged  life  clouding  Rodondo  on 
that  well-remembered  morning.  I  saw  had 
its  full  counterpart  in  the  finny  hosts 
which  peopled  the  waters  at  its  base.  Be- 
low the  water-line,  the  rock  seemed  one 
honey-comb  of  grottoes,  afibrding  laby- 
rinthine lurking  places  for  swarms  of  faij 
fish.  All  were  strange ;  many  exceeding- 
1 V  beautiful ;  and  would  have  well  graced 
we  costliest  glass  globes  in  which  gold- 
fish are  kept  for  a  show.  Nothing  was 
more  striking  than  the  complete  novelty 
of  many  individuals  of  this  multitude. 
Here  hues  were  seen  as  yet  unpainted, 
and  figures  which  are  unengraved. 

To  show  tiie  ihultitnde,  avidity,  and 
nameless  fearlessness  and  tameness  of 
these  flish,  let  me  say,  that  often,  iparking 
through  clear  spaces  of  water — tempo- 
rarily made  so  by  the  concentric  dartingi 
of  the  fish  above  the  sur&ce— Certain  lar- 
ger and  less  unvrary  wights,  which  swam 
slow  and  deep;  our  anglers  would  cau- 
tiously essay  to  drop  their  lines  down  to 
these  last  But  in  vain;  there  was  no 
passing  the  uppermost  zone.  No  sooner 
did  the  hook  touch  the  sea,  than  a  hun- 
dred infatuates  contended  for  the  honor 
of  capture.  Poor  fish  of  Rodondo!  in 
your  victimized  confidence,  you  are  of 
the  number  of  those  who  inconsiderately 
trust,  while  they  do  not  understand,  hu- 
man nature. 

But  the  dawn  is  now  fiurly  day.  Band 
after  band,  the  sea-fowl  sail  away  to  for- 
age the  deep  for  their  food.  The  tower 
is  left  solitary,  save  the  fish  caves  at  its 
base.  Its  birdlime  gleams  in  the  goldoi 
rays  like  the  whitewash  of  a  tall  light- 
house, or  the  lofty  sails  of  a  cruiser.   This 
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momentj  doubtless,  while  we  know  it  to 
be  a  dead  desert  rock,  other  yojagers  are 
taking  oaths  it  is  a  glad  populous  ship. 

Bat  ropes  now,  and  let  us  ascend.    Tet 
soft,  this  is  not  so  easy. 


BKBTOH  F0X7BTH. 

▲  nMAB  mW  nOM  THS  BOOK. 

'**Tlut  done,  be  leeda  Mm  to  the  bkbcflt  mooat, 
^rom  wbooee,  ftr  off  be  onto  blm  dM  tbow  :** 

f  f  you  seek  to  ascend  Rock  Rodondo, 
take  the  following  prescription.  Go  three 
voyages  round  the  world  as  a  main-royal- 
man  of  the  tallest  frigate  that  floats ;  then 
serre  a  year  or  two  apprenticeship  to 
the  guides  who  conduct  strangers  up  the 
Peak  of  Tenerifle ;  and  as  many  more,  re- 
spectiTely,  to  a  rojis-dancer,  an  Indian  Jug- 
l^r,  and  a  chamois.  This  done,  come  and 
be  rewarded  by  the  view  from  our  tower. 
How  we  get  there,  we  alone  know.  If  we 
sought  to  tell  others,  what  the  wiser  were 
they  1  Suffice  it  that  here  at  the  sum- 
mit vou  and  I  stand.  Does  any  balloon- 
ist, iots  the  ouUooking  man  in  the  moon, 
take  a  broader  view  of  space  ?  Much  thus, 
one  fancies,  looks  the  universe  from  Mil- 
ton's celestial  battlements.  A  boundless 
watery  Rentudcy.  Here  Daniel  Boone 
would  have  dwelt  content 

Never  heed  for  the  present  yonder  Burnt 
District  of  the  Enchanted  Isles.  Look 
edgeway&i  as  it  were,  past  them,  to  the 
•oath.  You  see  nothing;  but  permit  me 
to  point  out  the  direction,  if  not  the  place, 
of  certain  interesting  objects  in  the  vast 
tea,  which  kissmg  wis  tower's  base,  we. 
behold  unscroUing  itself  towards  the  An- 
tarctic Poles. 

We  stand  now  ten  miles  from  the  Equa- 
tor, Yonder,  to  the  East  some  six  hun^ 
dred  miles,  lies  the  continent ;  this  Rock 
behig  just  about  on  the  parallel  of  Quito. 

Observe  another  thing  here.  We  are 
at  one  of  three  uninhabit^  dusters,  which, 
at  pretty  nearly  uniform  distances  frt>m 
the  main,  sentinel  at  long  intervals  from 
each  other,  the  entire  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica. In  m  peculiar  manner,  also,  they 
terminate  the  South  American  character 
of  country.  Of  the  unnumbered  Poly- 
nesian chains  to  the  westward,  not  one 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  Encanta- 
das  or  GiUliptgos,  the  isles  St  Felix  and 
St  Ambrose,  the  isles  Juan  Femandes 
and  Massafbero.  Of  the  first  it  needs  not 
here  to  speak.  The  second  lie  a  little 
above  the  Southern  Tropic ;  lofty,  inhos- 
pitable, and  nninhabitable  rocks,  one  of 
which,  presenting  two  round  hummocks 


connected  by  a  low  ree^  exactly  resembles 
a  huge  double-headed  shot  The  last  lie 
in  the  latitude  of  33^ ;  high,  wild  and 
doven.  Juan  Femandes  is  suffidently 
famous  without  further  description.  Mas- 
safuero  is  a  Spanish  name,  expressive  of 
the  fact,  that  the  isle  so  called  lies  mare 
without^  Uiat  is,  further  off  the  mam  than 
its  neighbor  Juan.  This  isle  Massafuero 
has  a  very  imposing  aspect  at  a  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Approached  in  one 
direction,  in  doudy  weather,  its  great  over- 
hanging height  and  ruggea  contour,  and 
more  espedally  a  peculiar  stope  of  its  oroad 
summits,  ^ve  it  much  the  air  of  a  vast 
iceberg  drifting  in  tremendous  poise.  Its 
sides  are  split  with  dark  cavernous  recesses. 
as  an  old  cathedral  with  its  gloomy  lateral 
chapels.  Drawing  nigh  one  of  these  gorses 
from  sea  after  a  long  voyi^  and  behold- 
ing some  tatterdem^on  outlaw,  staff*  in 
hand,  descending  its  steep  rocj^s  toward 
vou,  conveys  a  jery  queer  emotion  to  m 
lover  of  the  picturesque. 

On  fishing  parties  from  ships,  at  vari- 
ous times,  I  have  chanced  to  visit  each  of 
these  groups.  The  impression  thejr  give 
to  the  struiger  pulling  dose  up  in  his  boat 
under  their  grim  clifS  is,  that  surely  he 
must  be  their  first  discoverer,  such  for 

the  most  part  is  the  unimpaired 

silence  and  solitude.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  the  mode  in  which  these  isles  were 
really  first  lighted  upon  by  Europeans  is 
not  unworthy  mention,  especially  as  what 
is  about  to  l>e  said,  likewise  applies  to  the 
orinnal  discovery  of  our  Encantadas. 

Prior  to  the  year  1563.  the  voyages 
made  by  Spanish  ships  irom  Pern  to 
Chili,  were  full  of  difficulty.  Along  this 
coast  the  winds  from  the  South  most  gene- 
rally prevail ;  and  it  had  been  an  invariable 
custom  to  keep  dose  in  with  the  land, 
firom  a  superstitious  conceit  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  were  they  to  lose 
sight  of  it,  the  eternal  trade  wind  would 
waft  them  into  unending  waters,  from 
whence  would  be  no  return.  Here,  in- 
volved among  tortuous  capes  and  head- 
lands, shoals  and  reefs,  beating  too  against 
a  continual  head  wina,  often  light,  and 
sometimes  for  days  and  weeks  sunk  into 
utter  calm,  the  povindal  vessds,  in  many 
cases,  suffered  the  extremest  hardships,  in 
passi^ges,  which  at  the  present  day  seem  to 
have  been  incredibly  protracted.  There  is 
no  record  in  some  collections  of  nautical 
disasters,  an  account  of  one  of  these  ships, 
which  starting  on  a  voyage  whose  duration 
was  estimated  at  ten  days,  spent  four 
months  at  sea,  and  indeed  never  again  en- 
tered harbor,  for  in  the  end  she  was  cast 
away.    Singular  to  tell,  this  crafk  never 
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encountered  a  gale,  but  was  the  yezed 
sport  of  malicious  calms  and  currents. 
Thrice,  out  of  proTisions.  she  put  back  to 
an  intermediate  p>rt,  and  started  afresh, 
but  only  yet  again  to  return.  Frequent 
fogs  enveloped  her ;  so  that  no  observation 
could  be  had  of  her  place,  and  once,  when 
all  hands  were  joyously  anticipating  sight 
of  their  destination,  lo !  the  vapors  lifted 
and  disclosed  the  mountains  from  which 
they  had  taken  their  first  departure.  In 
the  like  deceptive  vapors  she  at  last  struck 
upon  a  ree^  whence  ensued  a  long  series 
of  calamities  too  sad  to  detail. 

It  was  the  famous  pilot,  Juan  Feman- 
des,  immortalized  by  the  island  named  af- 
ter him,  who  put  an  end  to  these  coasting 
"^  tribulations,  by  boldly  venturing  the  ex- 
periment— as  De  Gama  did  before  him 
with  respect  to  jSurope— of  standing  broad 
out  from  land.  Here  he  found  the  winds 
favorable  for  getting  to  the  south,  and  by 
running  westward  till  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  trades,  he  regained  the  coast 
without  difBculty ;  nuking  the  passage 
which,  though  in  a  high  degree  dircuitous, 
proved  far  more  expeditious  than  the  no- 
minally direct  one.  Now  it  was  upon 
these  new  tracks,  and  about  the  year  1670 
or  thereabouts,  that  the  Enchanted  Isles 
and  the  rest  of  the  sentinel  groups,  as 
they  majr  be  called,  were  discovered. 
Though  I  know  of  no  account  as  to  whe- 
ther any  of  them  were  found  inhabited  or 
no,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
they  have  been  immemorial  solitudes. 
But  let  us  return  to  Rodondo. 

Southwest  from  our  tower  lies  all  Poly- 
nesia, hundreds  of  leagues  away;  but 
straiffht  west,  on  the  precise  line  of  his 
parallel,  no  land  rises  till  your  keel  is 
beached  upon  the  Kingsmills,  a  nice  little 
sail  of  say  5,000  miles. 

Having  thus  by  such  distant  references 
— with  Rodondo  the  only  possible  ones — 
settled  our  relative  place  on  the  sea,  let  us 
consider  objects  not  quite  so  remote.  Be- 
hold the  grim  and  charred  Enchanted  Isles. 
This  nearest  crater-shaped  headland  is 
part  of  Albemarle,  the  largest  of  the  group^ 
being  some  sixty  miles  or  more  long,  ana 
fifteen  broad.  Did  you  ever  lay  eye  on 
the  real  genuine  Equator?  Have  you 
ever,  in  the  largest  sense,  toed  the  Line  ? 
Well,  that  identical  crater-shaped  head- 
lands there>  all  yellow  lava,  is  cut  by  the 
Equator  exactly  as  a  knife  cuts  stnught 
through  the  centre  of  a  pumpkin  pie.  If 
you  could  only  see  so  fiu*,  just  to  one  side 
of  that  same  headland,  across  yon  low 
dykey  ground,  you  would  catch  sight  of 
the  isle  of  Narborough,  the  loftiest  land 
of  the  cluster ;   no  soil  whatever ;  one 


seamed  clinker  from  top  to  bottom; 
abounding  in  black  caves  like  smithies; 
its  metallic  shore  ringine  under  foot  like 
plates  of  iron ;  its  central  volcanoes  stand- 
ing grouped  like  a  gigantic  chimney-stack. 
Narborough  and  Albemarle  are  neigh- 
bours after  a  quite  curious  fashion.  A  fa- 
miliar diagram  will  illustrate  this  strange 
neighbourhood. 

Gut  a  channel  at  the  above  letter  joint, 
and  the  middle  transverse  limb  is  Narbor- 
ough, and  all  the  rest  is  Albemarle.  Vol- 
canic Narborough  lies  in  the  black  jaws 
of  Albemarle  like  a  wolf's  red  tongue  in 
his  open  mouth. 

If  now  you  desire  the  population  of 
Albemarle,  I  will  give  you,  m  round  num- 
bers, the  statistics,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  estunates  made  upon  the  spot : 

Men, 

Aiit-«atei% 

Man^haton, ,   . 

LliMda, 000.0001 

BnakM, OOaOOO. 

Spiders 10,000.0061 

fl>1amMidf>ra»  .........   vakaorm. 

Derlla, ;  •   .   •         dok 

Making  a  oI««i  total  of 11,000,000. 

exclusive  of  an  incomputable  host  of 
fiends,  ant-eaters,  man^ters,  and  sala- 
manders. 

Albemarle  opens  his  mouth  towards  the 
setting  sun.  His  distended  jaws  form  a 
great  bay,  which  Narborough,  his  toogucL 
divides  into  halves,  one  whereof  is  called 
Weather  Bay,  the  other  Lee  Bay ;  while 
the  volcanic  promcmtories  terminating  his 
.coasts  are  styled  South  Head  and  mrth 
Head.  I  note  this^  because  these  Bays 
are  fiunous  in  the  annals  of  the  Sperm 
Whale  Fishery.  The  whales  come  bera 
at  certain  seasons  to  calve.  When  ships 
first  cruised  hereabouts,  I  am  told,  they 
used  to  blockade  the  entrance  of  Lee  Bay, 
when  their  boats  going  round  by  Wea- 
ther Bay,  passed  thnnigh  Narl>oroagh 
channel,  ana  so  had  the  Leviathans  very 
neatly  in  a  pen. 

The  day  after  we  took  fish  at  the  base 
of  this  Round  Tower,  we  had  a  fine  wind, 
and  shooting  round  the  north  headland, 
suddenly  descried  a  fleet  of  full  thirty  sail, 
all  beating  to  windward  like  a  squadron 
in  line.  A  brave  sight  as  ever  man  saw. 
A  most  harmonious  concord  of  rushing 
keels.  Their  thirty  kelsons  hummed  like 
thirty  harp-stringy  and  looked  as  straight 
whilt  they  lefl  their  parallel  traces  on  the 
sea.  But  there  proved  too  many  hunters 
for  the  game.  The  fleet  looked  up^  and 
went  their  separate  ways  oat  of  si^t 
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my  own  ship  and  two  trim  gen- 
tlemen of  London.  These  last,  finding  no 
lock  ^ther,  likewise  vanished;  and  Lee 
Bay,  with  all  its  appartenanoeS;  and  with- 
out a  rival,  devolved  to  us. 

The  way  of  cruising  here  is  this.  You 
keep  hovering  about  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  in  one  beat  and  out  the  next. 
But  at  times — not  always,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  group— a  race-horse  of  a  cur- 
rent sweeps  right  across  its  mouth.  So, 
with  all  sails  set,  you  carefully  ply  your 
tacks.  How  often,  standing  at  the  fore- 
mast head  at  sunrise,  with  our  patient 
prow  pointed  in  between  these  isles,  did  I 
gaze  upon  that  land,  not  of  cakes  but  of 
dinkers,  not  of  streams  of  sparkling  wa- 
ter, but  arrested  torrents  of  tormented 
lava. 

As  the  ship  runs  in  from  the  open  sea, 
Narborough  presents  its  side  in  one  dark 
craggy  mass,  soaring  up  some  five  or  six 
thousand  feet,  at  which  point  it  hoods  it- 
self in  heavy  clouds,  whose  lowest  level 
fold  is  as  clearly  defined  against  the  rocks, 
as  the  snow-line  against  the  Andes.  There 
is  dire  mischief  going  on  in  that  upper  dark. 
There  toil  the  demons  of  fire,  who  at  in- 
tervals irradiate  the  niehts  with  a  strange 
spectral  illumination  K>r  miles  and  miles 
around,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  fur- 
ther demonstration ;  or  else,  suddenly  an- 
Donnoe  themselves  by  terrific  concussions, 
and  the  full  drama  of  a  volcanic  eruption. 
The  blacker  that  cloud  by  day,  the  more 
may  you  look  for  light  by  night.  Often 
whalemen  have  found  themselves  cruising 
nigh  that  burning  mountain  when  all  aglow 
with  a  ball-room  blaze.  Or,  rather,  glass- 
works, you  may  call  this  same  vitreous 
isle  of  Narborough,  with  its  tall  chimney- 
starkfl. 

Where  we  still  stand,  here  on  Rodondo, 
we  cannot  see  all  the  other  isles,  but  it  is 
a  good  place  from  which  to  point  out 
where  they  lie.  Yonder,  though,  to  the 
E.N.E.,  I  mark.a  distant  dusky  ridge.  It 
is  Abii^k^on  Isle,  one  of  the  most  northerly 
of  the  group;  so  solitary,  remote,  and 
blank,  it  looks  like  No-Man's  Land  seen 
off  our  northern  shore.  I  doubt  whether 
two  human  beings  ever  touched  upon  that 
spot  So  &r  as  yon  Abington  Isle  is  con- 
cerned, Adam  and  his  billk>ns  of  posterity 
remain  uncreated. 

Ranging  south  of  Abington,  and  quite 
out  of  sight  behind  the  long  spire  of  Albe- 


marle, lies  James's  Isle,  so  called  by  the 
early  Buccaneers  after  the  luckless  Stuart, 
Duke  of  York.  Observe  here,  by  the 
way,  that,  excepting  the  isles  particularized 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  which 
mostly  received  the  names  of  famous 
Admirals,  the  Encantadas  were  first  chris- 
tened by  the  Spaniards ;  but  these  Spanish 
names  were  generally  effaced  on  English 
charts  by  the  subsequent  christenings  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  called  them  afler 
English  noblemen  and  kings.  Of  these 
loyal  freebooters  and  the  things  which 
associate  their  name  with  the  Encantadas, 
we  shall  hear  anon.  Nay.  for  one  little 
item,  immediately ;  for  between  James's 
Isle  and  Albemarle,  lies  a  fantastic  islet 
strangely  known  as  **  Cowley's  Enchanted 
Isle."  But  as  all  the  group  is  deemed 
enchanted,  the  reason  must  be  given  for 
the  spell  within  a  spell  involved  by  this 
particular  designation.  The  name  Mras 
oestowed  by  that  excellent  Buccaneer 
himself^  on  his  first  visit  here.  Speaking 
in  his  published  voyages  of  this  spot  he 
says — "  My  fancy  led  me  to  call  it  Cowley's 
Enchanted  Isle,  for  we  having  had  a  sight 
of  it  upon  several  pomts  of  the  compass, 
it  appeared  always  in  so  many  different 
forms ;  sometimes  like  a  ruined  fortifica- 
tion; upon  another  point  like  a  great 
city  "  Ac.  No  wonder  though,  that  among 
the  Encantadas  all  sorts  of  ocular  decep- 
tions and  mirages  should  be  met 

That  Cowley  linked  his  name  with  this 
self-transforming  and  bemocking  isle,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  it  convepred  to 
him  some  meditative  imaee  of  himselfl 
At  least,  as  is  not  impossible,  if  he  were 
any  relative  of  the  miloly  thoughtfiil,  and 
self-upbraiding  poet  Cowley,  who  lived 
about  his  time,  the  conceit  might  seem 
unwarranted ;  for  that  sort  of  thing  evin- 
ced in  the  naming  of  this  isle  runs  in  the 
blood,  and  may  be  seen  in  pirates  as  in 
poets. 

Still  south  of  J>mes's  Isle  he  Jervis  Isle, 
Duncan  Isle,  Crossman's  Isle,  Brattle  Isle, 
Wood's  Isle,  Chatham  Isle,  and  various 
lesser  isles,  for  the  most  part  an  archipehigo 
of  aridities,  without  inhabitant,  history, 
or  hope  of  either  in  all  time  to  come.  But 
not  far  from  these  are  rather  notable  isles 
—  Barrington,  Charles's,  Norfolk,  and 
Hood's.  Succeeding  chapters  will  reveal 
some  ground  for  theu:  notability! 
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I  SHALL  not  begin  by  giying  in  tedious 
detail  a  minute  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  my  previous  life,  of  my  birth, 
parentage,  and  early  childhood  and  educa- 
tion. Neither  shall  I  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  personal  appearance,  traits  of 
character,  or  of  those  thousand  and  one 
etceteras  which  constitute  a  person's  iden 
tity  and  individuality. 

My  station  in  life  is  an  humble  one, 
almost  as  lowly  and  unpretending  as  my 
name,  which  is  simply  Bags.  My  station 
is  low,  socially,  and  my  aspirations  are 
not  high. 

I  have  an  even,  cheerful  temper;  a 
make-the-best-of-every-thing  sort  of  dis- 
position, which  leads  me  to  e^joy  to  the 
utmost,  and  without  a  thought  for  the 
future,  whatever  falls  in  my  way ;  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents  my  envying  the 
superior  good  fortune  of  those  who  are 
able  to  purchase  more  pleasures,  it  is  true, 
but  no  more  enjoyment  I  think. 

I  am  book-keeper  for  the  highly  re- 
spectable and  successful  dry-goods  firm 
of  Tarleton,  Muslin  &  Go.  Of  my  em- 
ployers it  is  necessary  to  say  very  little 
more  than  that,  like  all  other  dry-goods 
dealers,  they  invariably  sell  their  goods, 
of  which  they  have  the  largest  and  most 
complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the 
city,  at  "an  immense  sacrifice;"  "posi- 
tively at  a  price  just  above  cost;"  and 
that  they  are  induced  to  adopt  so  ruin- 
ous a  practice  from  the  fact  that  "they  are 
every  day  expecting  fresh  supplies,  and 
are  anxious  to  make  room  on  their  shelves, 
by  getting  rid  of  the  old  stock." 

Of  course  we  occupy  the  whole  of  our 
immense  building,  and  we  can  boast,  as 
we  very  often  do,  that  Our  Store  has  a 
wider  width,  a  deeper  depth,  a  more  lofty 
height,  and  has  cost  more  money  than 
any  one  or  any  two  in  the  vicinity. 

And  the  members  of  the  firm,  who 
of  course  have  a  better  right  to  "brag" 
than  we  have,  make  a  larger  boast  than 
that. 

I  live,  or  rather  sleep,  and  take  my 
breakfast  and  tea,  away  up  jtown,  but  not 
in  a  fashionable  street  And  though  it  is 
often  a  lon^  and  dreary  walk  to  my  room, 
or  from  it,  it  is  much  oftener  pleasant  and 
full  of  interest  to  me.  I  like  so  much  to 
meet  and  observe  all  sorts  of  people.  And 
if  there  is  not  variety  on  Broadway,  where 
in  the  world  will  you  find  it  ? 

By  a  stroke  of  luck,  the  like  of  which 
seldom  happens  to  gentlemen,  young  or 
old,  and  less  frequenSy  to  ladies,  who  live 


in  lodgings,  I  have  fkllen  in  with  a  board- 
ing place  which  is  all  that  a  boarding- 
house  should  be.  The  house  is  small, 
neat,  clean,  and  well  furnished.  The 
breakfasts,  at  which  I  meet  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  also  take  their  rest  and 
the  refreshment  of  sleep  upon  the  premises, 
are  well  cooked,  substantial,  and  whole- 
some. The  one  item  of  coffee,  in  the  per- 
fection in  which  it  is  served  up  to  us,  would 
of  itself  lead  me  to  decide  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Squab's  establishment,  and  the  additional 
luxury  of  excellent  bread  would  alone  in- 
duce me  to  descend  into  the  kitchen  and 
declare  myself  in  common  with  the 
cat,  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  oo(^  who 
makes  it 

Mr.  Squab  is  a  small  man.  His  wife  is 
a  small  woman.  His  family  is  a  small 
fkmily.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
establishment  to  attain,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
boarding-house  keepmg,  as  a  system,  can 
be  raised ;  and  to  my  mind  the  efforts  of 
the  projectors  of  a  scheme  so  visionary, 
have  been  crowned  with  flattering  sno- 
cess. 

Mr.  Squab,  our  landlord,  is  a  man  among 
a  thousand.  He  is  short  and  stout  par- 
ticularly in  the  legs,  and  his  walk  fbr 
that  reason  has  d^mierated  into  a  waddle, 
or  rather  a  roll.  His  red,  good-humor^ 
&oe,  set  between  a  mighty  pair  of  shoul- 
ders, shines  and  smiles  upcm  you  as  kindly 
and  benignantly  as  the  sun  itself.  His 
small,  sharp,  and  deep-set  eyes  roll  about 
restlessly  and  from  side  to  side,  fbr  owing 
to  the  absence  of  his  neck  his  head  does 
not  turn  easily  upon  its  pivot  He  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  fun  and  jollity.  The 
very  soul  of  good-humor  and  kind-heart- 
edness. His  voice  has  a  richness,  a  mel- 
lowness, and  an  oily  smoothness  which 
seem,  wnen  he  bids  you  welcome,  to  set 
before  you  the  fat  of  the  land.  Me  does 
not  shake  you  placidly  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing calmly,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  but  meets 
^ou,  even  though  he  never  saw  you  before 
m  the  most  cordial  and  uproarious  manner. 
As  soon  as  you  come  in  sight  he  shouts 
out,  "  Hulloa !  How  are  ye  V^  and  laughs 
as  though  he  considered  it  an  excellent 
joke.  And  what  a  laugh  his  is !  To  hear 
it  as  it  rings  through  the  house,  almost 
stopping  the  draught  of  all  the  chimneys 
and  talung  their  breath  away  |  to  hear  it 
would  cure  any  one,  even  the  most  hypo- 
chondriacal, of  his  melancholy,  and  trans- 
form him  into  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able member  of  society. 
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His  laugh  seems  to  be  the  god  of 
laughter  himself,  and  his  chuckle  Momus's 
(aToritc  son.  Such  mighty  oonvulsions  so 
agitate  his  frame,  when  from  some  reason 
he  tries  to  contain  himself  and  remain 
content  with  that  chuckle,  that  we  all  re- 
gard it  as  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and 
beseech  him  rather  to  laugh  out,  and 
wound  our  feelings,  perhaps,  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  suffocation,  or  of  causing  the 
lesion  of  some  among  the  important  organs 
of  his  internal  anatomy. 

Mrs.  Squab  is  also  short  An  easy, 
jolly,  even-tempered,  kind-hearted  soul  as 
ever  lived.  Ready  to  greet  her  greatest 
enemy,  if  she  knew  who  it  was.  with  a 
kttts,  one  of  real  love  too,  and  a  kind  ac- 
tion. Always  afraid  that  we  young  men 
may  want  something  and  not  let  her  know 
it '  And  always  wishing  that  we  may 
fikU  sick,  that  she  may  prove  to  us  how 
capital  a  nurse  she  is,  and  what  excellent 
and  sloppy  messes  she  can  concoct !  She 
is  young  yet,  that  is  for  a  married  woman 
with  two  children,  and  her  husband  is  by 
DO  means  a  patriarch.  Mrs.  Squab  does 
not  laugh  so  loudly  as  her  husband.  And 
is  usually  satisfied  with  a  quiet  smile,  but 
I  often  think  that  she  takes  a  joke  as  cer- 
tainly, if  not  so  speedily  as  he  does. 

Mr.  Squab  is  a  generous  and  liberal 
purveyor,  and  his  wife  makes  a  careful 
and  frugal  use  of  his  provisions,  husband- 
mg  her  resources  with  great  skill,  and 
keeping  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  Irish 
servant,  who,  like  others  of  her  class,  is 
much  giving  to  throwing  provisions  out  of 
the  window,  and  fuel  up  the  chimney. 

But  you  have  probably  had  enough  of 
such  rara  avee,  such  Black  Swans,  such 
Phenixes  of  boarding  housekeepers  as  my 
friends  the  Squabs  are.  And  I  can  only 
I^ead  as  an  excuse  for  my  garrulitjr^  the 
s^tmg  and  almost  filial  attachment!  feel 
for  the  pair,  after  so  many  years  of  con- 
stant and  familiar  intercourse  with  them. 

One  of  the  other  two  boarders  is  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  He  has  a  seat  and  smokes 
a  cigar  in  a  distinguished  lawyer's  office 
^  down  town,"  and  will,  befor^  long,  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  with  full  permission 
to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  law  in 
New-York.  He  is  large,  stout,  and  not 
very  graceful  in  his  movements.  His 
head,  large  even  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  his  body,  is  barely  covered  by  a  thin 
growth  of  sandy  hair,  and  contains  a 
high-pressure  engine  of  thought  of  a  great 
many  common-sort-of-men  power.  His 
eyes  are  bright  and  blue,  not  bright  hlue^ 
and  a  sweet  smile  lingers  in  them  after 

eying  round  his  mouth,  which,  though 
ge,  has  a  tender  and  bfeautiful  expres- 


sion. His  name  is  Docket  He  tells  a 
good  story,  and  has  an  inexhaustible  fhnd 
contributed  by  his  fellow  students,  and 
his  own  rich  and  creative  imagination. 
But  unfortunately  he  laughs  as  much  as 
his  hearers  at  his  own  wit,  and  long  be- 
fore he  has  told  them  the  point  of  the 
joke. 

But  Mr.  Squab  is  before  Docket,  even 
with  his  laugli,  for  such  is  his  confidence 
in  that  gentleman's  capacity  for  humor, 
that,  assured  of  something  g(K>d.  he  begins  ' 
with  his  chuckle  as  soon  as  Docket  b^ns 
to  talk,  and  is  in  good  and  easy  laughing 
order  by  the  time  the  cream  begins  to 
rise,  and  the  rest  of  us  begin  to  see  the 
fiin. 

The  other  boarder's  name  is  Scribbner. 
He  is  cast  in  a  finer  mould  than  Docket, 
at  least  he  thinks  so,  for  he  is  a  "  literary 
gent,"  and  has  written  poetry.  And  ho 
looks  back  with  some  pnde  upon  his  ear- 
lier productions,  of  which  he  keeps  copies 
cut  out  from  the  newspapers  in  which 
they  appeared. 

He  is  rather  shy  and  retiring.  His  is 
the  awkwardness  of  bashfulness,  while 
Docket's  is  owin^  to  his  ungainly  size,  and 
to  his  former  retired  and  country  life  and 
education. 

Scribbner  is  slight,  thin,  pale,  and  deli- 
cate, and  is,  what  ladies  cal^  '^  interesting 
looking."  For  this  reason  he  is  a  great 
favorite  with  them,  and  is  much  in  their 
society.  But  these  appearances  only  lead 
Mrs.  Squab  to  insist  upon  it  that  he  is  a 
fit  subject  for  her  tender  mercies.  And  if 
he  happen  to  coueh,  or  say  that  he  didn't 
sleep  well  the  night  before,  she  looks  over 
her  drugs,  and  carries  him  up  the  next 
night  a  Targe  bowl  of  chamomile  or  some 
other  tea. 

His  dark  thick  hair,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, falls  in  heavy  masses  upon  his  coat, 
and  stretches  its  graceful  length  over  his 
shoulders,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  his  collar,  which  very 
much  turned  over,  displays  the  beautiful 
proportions  of  his  slender  neck. 

He  has  a  quick  nervous  manner,  a  rest- 
less uneasy  moving-about  all  the  time. 
He  is  never  quiet  and  happy  unless  some 
part  of  him  is  in  motion,  therefore,  he 
usually  has  something  in  his  hand.  I 
have  heard  that  he  has  been  called  insane, 
though  that,  I  suppose,  was  during  a  fit 
of  poetic  madness. 

The  two  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  be 
companionable  and  friendly,  and  are  cer- 
tainly entertaining,  each  in  his  own  way. 
The  same  remark  will  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Souab,  with  whom 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  reserved 
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and  Btiff.  And,  as  for  myself  I  am  so 
iree,  easy,  and  accessible,  that  no  one 
makes  a  stranger  of,  or  is  a  stranger  to 
me. 

Accordingly,  our  breakfast  tables  are 
very  pleasant,  social,  and  very  often  riot- 
ous and  almost  oonyivial  occasions. 

Docket  ^'  posts  us  up  "  in  Police  and 
Criminal  Reports ;  relates  all  the  stories 
which  were  told  in  "  old  attorney's  "  of- 
fice yesterday  after  dinner  as  they  smoked 
their  afternoon  cigars ;  lets  us  know  how 
counsel  What's-his-name  deliyered  his  ar- 
gument; how  Judge  So-and-So  summed 
up ;  and  what  a  stupid  set,  of  fools  the 
Jurymen  were,  not  to  find  a  yerdict. 
While  Scribbner,  hesitatingly,  and  by 
snatches,  when  Docket  isn't  talking,  in- 
forms us  upon  matters  of  fashionable 
on-dit,  and  the  social  moyements  of  the 
haut  ton.  He  enlightens  us  upon  fbreign 
politics  and  diplomacy,  upon  the  proceed- 
ings abroad,  as  contained  in  the  telegra- 
phic reports ;  and  repeats,  for  our  bene- 
fit and  instruction,  the  speculations  there- 
on which  are  rife  in  Wall-street,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  arisen  in  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squab  haye.  perhaps,  the 
night  before  visited  Burton's,  the  Broad- 
way, the  Hippodrome,  or  some  other  place 
of  entertainment,  to  which  Scribbner  has 
furnished  them  with  passes  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  aad  have  taken  Master 
Tommy  with  them.  And  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  they  amuse  us  with 
descriptions  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard,  and  with  amicable  disputes,  in- 
terspersed with  many  "  but  my  dears," 
and  '^  my  loves,"  as  to  which  was  Ranter 
the  great  tragedian,  and  whether  it  was 
the  Prince  who  fell  in  love  with,  and  mar- 
ried the  Peasant's  Daughter,  or  vice  vers& 
the  Peasant  the  Prince's. 

And  Master  Tommy, — who  has  laid 
awake  all  night,  contriving  plans  for  the 
rescue  .of  the  distressed  damsel  with  the 
beautiful  &ce,  who  was  so  ill  treated  by 
those  awful  rufiSans,  so  stony-hearted  that 
neither  her  beauty  and  tears,  nor  Tommy's 
blubbering,  for  the  matter  of  that,  could 
soften  them  in  the  least;  and  who,  the 
more  he  tossed  about  and  thought^  came 
no  nearer  a  feasible  conclusion,  but  only 
knew  how  wildly  he  loved  her, — Master 
Tommy,  who  has  laid  awake  all  night 
suffering  such  torments,  is  always  refeired 
to  in  these  disputes,  and  since  his  &ther 
is  disposed  to  indulge  him  in  his  taste  for 
the  drama,  and  his  mother  thinks  that 
theatres  are  not  the  place  for  little  boys, 
he  unhesitatingly  dmdes  in  favor  of  his 
male  parent,  and  is  sure  to  be  of  the  party 
the  next  time  it  goes. 


While  I,  in  my  turn,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand,— and,  I  must  confess,  that  in  my 
eagerness  not  to  be  outdone,  I  often 
draw  upon  my  imagination, — I.  Bags, 
relate  for  the  public  good,  any  thing  of 
interest  or  out  of  the  common  line  which 
may  have  happened  at  the  store. 

With  such  little  things  do  we  amuse 
ourselves,  for  the  recital  of  them  often  ex- 
cites much  noisy  laughter.  And  such 
jolly  times  do  we  have  at  those  free-and- 
easy  breakfasts,  and  so  long  do  we  sit  at 
table,  that  I  am  often  forced  to  jump  up 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  Docket's  funny 
storie&  and  hurry  down  to  the  store. 

An<^  as  I  said  before,  that  walk  down 
Broadway — for  who  would  walk  in  any 
other  way  while  there  is  that? — that 
walk  down  Broadway  in  the  morning  has 
a  charm  for  me,  ana  confers  a  pleasure 
upon  me  which  carries  me  through  the 
day,  and  for  which  I  wouldn't  deprive 
myself  for  a  situation  in  a  bank. 

To  be  sure  almost  every  one,  at  least 
until  I  get  pretty  well  down,  walks  in  my 
direction.  But  they  are  usually  business 
men  for  whom  I  care  but  little,  and  I 
know  the  back  view  of  almost  every  man 
I  come  up  with.  Every  day  of  my  life, 
if  I  am  not  a  little  late,  I  pass  old  Consols 
as  he  toddles  along  with  bis  heavy  ivory- 
headed  cane  under  his  arm,  the  same 
stoop  in  his  back,  and  on  his  head  the 
same  old  hat  he  had  last  year.  He  does 
not  walk  with  his  cane,  because  it  wears 
down  the  ferule.  He  always  dresses  in 
black,  and  has  a  new  suit  on  the  first  of 
May  of  each  year,  and  from  under  his 
pantaloons,  which  do  not  quite  reach  the 
tops  of  his  high  cut  shoes,  there  always 
straggles  down  short  white  tape,  the  espe- 
cial delight  of  little  dogs.  His  lips  are 
always  at  work,  as  though  he  were  talking 
to  himself  and  as  I  pass  him  I  hear  him 
mutter,  "  6,  and  bring  over  the  7,  is  IS, 
and  a  8  is " 

After  I  have  passed  Consols,  if  I  walk 
fast  I  come  up  with  Per  Centum,  the 
Broker.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  by 
him,  for,  with  his  coat  tightly  buttoned 
up  round  his  tall  spare  form,  his  hands 
thrust  far  down  into  his  pockets,  and  his 
white  hat,  with  the  broad  weed,  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes,  he  strides  along  as 
though  he  were  walking  for  a  wag^  and 
takes  steps  like  a  pair  of  stilts.  He  al- 
ways has  one  eye  half  closed,  which  gives 
him  a  knowing  look,  and  has  perhaps  been 
acquired  by  a  constant  attendance  upon 
auctions.  When  in  the  street  he  ma&es 
a  blowing  noise  through  his  pudtered 
lips,  as  though  he  had  once  heard  some 
music  besides  that  of  the  dollar,  and  would 
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like  to  whistle  it,  if  he  could  recollect  it 
He  hms  been  blowing,  and  has  remained 
in  that  puckered  state  ever  since  I  first 
knew  him,  but  not  a  note  has  he  emitted 
ycL 

I  see  members  of  firms  with  which  our 
firm  is  on  indifferent  terms,  and  wouldn't 
do  one  of  them  a  favor  to  save  them  from 
failure.  How  they  scowl  when  they  meet 
me^  And  I  dare  say  they  predict  for  me 
some  bad  and  moneyless  end.  just  as  Tarle* 
ton  performs  the  same  thankless  office  for 
the  young  men  in  their  employ. 

And  we  young  men  have  immensely 
the  advantage  of  our  employees ;  for  while 
Ihey  are  almost  at  swords'  points,  and 
haven't  spoken  to  each  other  pleasantly 
for  years,  we,  the  retainers  and  under- 
strappers of  the  several  establishments, 
are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  discuss  the 
affiurs  of  the  heads  of  the  concerns,  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  with  more 
liberality  and  freedom  of  speech  than 
they  themselves  would  be  likely  to  sub- 
scribe to. 

My  dinner  I  of  course  take  down  town, 
but  I  would  rather  eat  that  meal  than 
speak  of  it ;  and  it  is  while  so  engaged 
that  we  young  fellows  discuss  and  tear  to 
pieces  the  chmcters  of  our  rulers.  How 
the  ears  of  Gimp,  Tulle  k  Go.  must  bum 
at  that  time ;  and  how  rapidly  Double 
Zephyr,  the  worsted  merchant,  would 
change  color  if  he  could  hear  us. 

At  tea  time  I  turn  my  face  homewards 
again.  But  if  business  is  heavy  I  am  de- 
tained later,  aiM  have  to  drink  my  tea 
alone,  unless  Scribbner  comes  in  late  and 
keeps  me  company. 

This,  then,  is  my  daily  life.  It  isn't 
very  exciting,  I  think,  nor  liable  to  in- 
flame a  fellow's  imagination,  and  make 
him  dreamy  and  romantic.  I  sit  on  my 
dilapidated  stool  all  day,  balancing  ac- 
counts, making  out  bills,  looking  over  in- 
voices, receiving  and  making  payments, 
&c,  now  and  then  taking  a  look  out  of  my 
window — which  does  not  look  into  Broad- 
way— ^to  see  what  is  going  on.  But  it  is 
better  than  folding  and  unfolding  and 
measuring  off  silks  and  ginghams  ;  and  I 
consider  myself  a  higher  order  of  being 
than  those  poor  salesmen,  the  only  object 
of  whose  existence  it  is  to  make  a  quick 
bargain,  and  whose  highest  ambition  it  is 
to  be  able  to  purchase  an  embroidered 
vest  with  gilt  buttons,  and  to  have  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  some  young  lady 
of  a  striking  and  fashionable  exterior. 

I  am  their  superior  in  another  respect, 
viz^  in  the  size  of  my  salary :  tor  as  an 
eqmvalent  for  the  punctual  performance 
of  the  duties  above  enumerttted,  I  receive 


the  sum  of  $900  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  not  in  advance,  together  with  a 
small  percentage  upon  the  profits  over  and 
above  a  certain  amount 

As  I  haven't  much  leisure  time,  the  al- 
lowance is  amply  sufficient ;  and  if  I  were 
so  inclined,  I  might  wear  velvet  vests 
and  bright  buttons  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  crow  over  my  less  fortunate  compan- 
ions ;  but  my  tastes  do  not  run  that  way. 

My  duties,  though  confining  me  within 
doors  much  of  the  time,  aro  not  heavy 
nor  irksome,  and  are  lightened,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  presence  of  my  fellow- 
laborers.  In  consequence  of  that,  and  my 
easy  and  contented  disposition,  I  am  satis- 
fied with,  and  really  enjoy,  my  position. 

Among  the  salesmen  and  clerks  who 
ornament  and  adorn  the  establishment  by 
the  beauty  and  correct  taste  displayed  in 
their  attire,  the  easy  and  assured  grace  of 
their  manners,  the  bmoothness  and  soft- 
ness of  their  voices,  their  deferential  polite- 
ness to  ladies,  and  their  peculiar  treatment 
of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  a  pur- 
chase; there  is  one  individual  who  al- 
ways attracts  my  attention,  and  whom  I 
always  look  up  to  with  a  respectful  won- 
der and  admiration,  as  one  who  has  been 
selected  by  a  higher  power  for  the  dis- 
play of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
astonishing  of  the  miraculous  and  un- 
fathomable phenomena  of  nature.  The 
^oung  man  in  question  is  a  German,  and 
IS  very  little  older  than  I.  When  he  first 
made  his  appearance  in  his  present  capa- 
city, his  hair,  beard,  and  moustache  were 
all  of  a  beautiful  blonde  color.  Now  their 
color  is  a  deep  and  most  glorious  brown, 
and,  in  the  shade,  black.  The  change  has 
been  gradual  and  imperceptible.  Can  it 
be  the  effect  of  age  ?  And  has  the  hand 
of  Time  laid  on  that  tint  ?  The  change 
must  have  been  made  at  night,  and  in  the 
dark  the  old  gentleman  with  the  forelock 
might  very  easily  mistake  his  colors. 

The  number  of  these  assistants  amounts 
to  a  dozen  or  so;  and  in  bad  weather, 
when  business  ib  dull,  they  congregate  in 
groups  to  talk  over  their  last  ball — who 
were  their  partners — how  they  looked 
and  were  dressed,  and  what  they  them- 
selves had  on — and  perhaps  make  pro- 
posals for  the  loan  of  some  little  articles 
of  jewelry  for  the  next  dance. 

They  sometimes,  towards  dark  on  a 
stormy  day,  get  very  confidential  as  they 
gather  round  the  register ;  and  they  re- 
late, in  low  voices,  for  each  other^s  benefit 
and  excitement  to  greater  stories,  some  of 
their  past  experiences — their  amours — and 
perhaps  read  fragments  of  a  note  from 
some  anonymous  fair  one  who  admires 
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them,  and  makes  an  appointment  in  some 
retired  street 

Bat  Sunday !  Sunday,  the  whole  holiday, 
is  the  day  to  which  they  look  hade  with 
pleasure  mingled  with  the  fondest  regrets, 
and  whose  approach  they  wait  for  with 
ill-restrained  impatience  and  the  most  en- 
thusiastic anticipations. 

And  they  tell  each  other  of  the  drive 
they  took  out  to  High  Bridge  last  Sunday, 
and  hint,  in  a  tantalizing  manner,  at  the 
heauty  and  agreeableness  of  their  compan- 
ion ;  or  how  they  visited  Hoboken  with 
Mary, — and  what  she  gave  them  for  a  love 
token. 

Or  perhaps  two  of  them  spent  the  day 
in  each  other's  company.  And  eagerly, 
and  with  many  interruptions  from  each 
other,  they  tell  of  their  drive  on  the 
Bloomingdale  Road,  and  how  their  journey 
was  marked,  not  by  the  mile-stones  they 
passed,  but  by  the  drinking  houses  they 
did  not  pass ;  and  they  dispute  which 
drank  more  than  the  other.  And  the 
glasses  of  "  cobblers,"  "juleps,"  "  smash- 
es," "  punches."  ^,  are  added,  and  add- 
ed with  friehtful  recklessness,  until  I  be- 
gin to  thiuK  their  heads  may  be  stronger 
than  I  had  suspected  they  were,  if  they 
can  bear  so  much  stimulation.  Though! 
will  say — and  perhaps  it  may  account  for 
the  phenomens^— that  the  landlords  of  the 
houses  referred  to  have  a  tender  regard 
for  the  safety  of  their  young  patrons,  since 
they  would  like  much  to  have  them  come 
again,  and  very  considerately  make  but 
little  use  of  their  strong  liquors.  So  that 
the  beverages  above  mentioned  usually 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar  and 
water,  with  a  generous  supply  of  nutmeg 
and  lemon-juice,  and  are  therefore  com- 
paratively innocent  and  innocuous. 

Mr.  Squab's  family  is  a  small  one,  I 
have  already  said,  and  consists  of  the 
small  boy.  Tommy,  who  is  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  and  is  sharp  and  wily 
enough  for  double  that  number  of  years ; 
and  of  Tommy's  **  darling  little  baby" 
sister,  who  is  just  beginning  to  walk  alone. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  baby  ?  I 
shall  never  do  it  justice  in  the  world,  and 
I  will  not  attempt  therefore,  an  account 
of  its  beauties  and  virtues.  And  how  it 
will  sleep  all  day  as  good  as  a  kitten — 
how  it  will  lisp  "  Papa,"  ^'  Mamma,"  and 
"  Tuder  " — how  it  toddles  about,  tumbling 
over  on  its  nose,  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
against  the  sharp  comei'S  of  furniture — 
and  how  it  is  the  best  of  company  for  its 
'^  poor  old  mother, — the  blessed  little 
sweetin'."  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
but  will  leave  all  these  to  be  imagined  by 
the  superior  experience  of  those  who  have 


babies  themselves — babies  who  do  these 
very  same  things,  but  with  an  archness,  a 
grace,  and  a  cunningness  which  throws  all 
other  babies  into  the  shade. 

But,  if  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  good 
qualities  of  this  prodigy,  since  I  know  but 
few  of  them,  I  do  know  something  of  its 
bad  points,  and  will  enlarge  upon  one  of 
them,  and  that  is,  its  objection  to  being 
left  alone  and  in  the  dark  at  night 

Susy,  for  that  is  her  name — though 
she  is  oftener  called  *•  Sis  "  or  "  Tottj  ^ — 
Susy,  as  the  shades  of  the  night  and  those 
of  the  windows  begin  to  fall,  is  snng  to 
sleep  with  much  trouble  and  considerable 
noise ;  for  she  is  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  chair  with  a  vigor  wfaidi 
threatens  to  send  the  front  legs  of  it 
through  the  floor,  and  places  the  little  inno- 
cent's neck  in  imminent  danger  of  disloca- 
tion.   She  is  sung  to  sleep. 

And  the  performance  of  that  duty  ex- 
hausts all  the  melodies  with  which  Mrs. 
Squab  or  her  Irish  servant  have  enough 
acquaintance  to  give  utterance  to^  how- 
ever imperfectly.  They  reach  the  end  of 
their  list  full  soon,  for  Mrs.  Squab  is  not 
an  '^  American  Songster,"  with  its  1000 
songs,  and  Bridget  has  depended  upon 
itinerant  hand-organs  for  the  education  of 
her  ear.  At  last  Susy  sleeps,  but  not  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

For  such  is  the  provoking  disposition 
of  this  unpleasant  infant,  that  when  both 
those  females  have  exhausted  their  riprr- 
toire^  and  dare  to  begin  again  or  sing  a 
song  a  second  time — such  is  the  humor  of 
the  darling  Susy,  that  if  they  attempt  any 
such  infringement  of  her  right  to  perpe- 
tual novelty,  that,  apparency  from  the 
deepest  slumber,  the  little  dear  will  snd- 
denly^  arouse  herself  with  a  shout,  and  ad- 
monish her  unhappy  attendant  and  sooth 
(not  sayer)  -singer,  that  she  has  heard 
that  stram  before,  and  will  thank  her  not 
to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  like  a 
^^demned  old  grinding  organ."  Having 
given  vent  m  expressive  pantomime  to 
this  severe  and  stinging  rebuke,  she  will 
quietly  compose  herself  to  be  sung  to 
sleep  again. 

When,  at  last,  Katy  Darling,  Oh !  Su- 
sannah, AC,  have  produced  their  somnolent 
effect  again,  the  little  dierub  is  oarrfully 
carried  up  stairs  and  laid  in  its  crib ;  and 
the  mother,  or  Bridget,  the  maid  of  all 
work,  trip  lightly  down  stairs,  breathing 
as  they  go — at  least  Mrs.  Sqnab  does — a 
prayer  of  thanks  for  their  deliverance, 
which,  alas  I  is  interrupted  befbre  it  has 
reached  the  top,  or  they  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  by  the  screams  of  the  deeper 
awakened. 
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This  little  peculiarity  of  dispositioii  is 
oarefolly  concealed  from  those  admirers 
of  Susy,  who,  seeing  her  in  the  day  timcL 
mianimously  pronounce  her  a  darling  ana 
a  little  dear. 

Scrihbner,  who  is  closely  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  widest 
cnrcnlated  evening  journals  of  the  city, 
seldom  makes  his  appearance  at  tea  timej 
but  takes  that  refineshment  down  town',  or 
after  he  gets  home  from  the  office,  where 
be  is  yery  often  detained.  Besides,  in  his 
c^Mcity,  ho  is  often  obliged  to  be  out  late 
At  theatrical  or  other  entertainments,  and 
it  wouldn't  pay  for  him  to  make  the  long 
joomey,  up  and  back,  merely  for  tea ;  so 
we  nerer  wait  for  him. 

After  tea  I  usually  retire  to  my  room, 
for  I  seldom  spend  Uie  e?ening  ou^  unless 
we  make  up  a  party  and  go  to  the  theatre. 
After  tea  in  my  own  room  I  smoke  a  pipe 
or  two,  and  read  until  I  go  to  bed.  Some- 
times Docket  and  Scribbner,  if  he  is  at 
home,  come  in  to  smoke  and  talk  with  me, 
or  I  Tisit  them  in  their  room  which  they 
haye  in  common. 

And  there,  for  their  acquamtance  is  large 
and  disposed  to  visit  them,  there  I  often 
meet  entertaining  and  improving  company. 
Men  who  talk  of  something  besides  horses, 
balls,  girls,  and  themselves.  I  hear  im- 
portant and  interesting  subjects  discussed. 
and  questions  of  morals  and  law  debated 
by  men  who  have  studied  them.  By  law- 
yers, writers  and  others,  all  thinkers,  gra- 
duates of  colleges,  and  men  liberally  edu- 
cated. By  men  who,  youn^  perhaps,  are 
also  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their  fa- 
vorite or  chosen  pursuit. 

I  hear  men  analyzed,  their  minds  gaug- 
ed, their  force  computed  and  their  princi- 
ples, opmions  and  secret  motives  brought 
to  light  and  taken  account  of. 

Of  course  I  am  not  fitted  by  education 
or  position  to  tf^e  a  part  in  these  learned 
debates,  but  I  hsten,  sometimes  putting  in 
a  word,  and  am  instructed  and  improved 
by  the  thoughts  suggested  to  me.  And 
at  some  future  time  Iwill  astonish  m}r  less 
fortunate  friends,  by  advancing  an  opinion 
and  displaying  a  wisdom  they  can  neither 
understand  nor  appreciate. 

So  they  sit  with  their  cigars  or  pipes, 
and  talk  upon  scientific,  litenury  or  politi- 
cal subjects,  while  I  listep,  resolving  to  re- 
member every  word  they  say,  and  for  the 
future  to  pay  some  attention  to  those  sub- 
jects myself^  And  as  the  evening  passes 
away  we  have  for  refreshment  a  few  oys- 
ters, a  tumbler  of  ale  or  a  glass  of  Dock- 
et's, superior  sherry ;  and  afler  another 
smoke,  separate,  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other. 


On  a  former  one  of  these  occasions,  j 
was  introduced  by  Scribbner  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  who,  I  think,  must  have 
been  favorably  impressed  by  my  appear- 
ance and  conversation.  I  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  I  had  met  him  before, 
riding,  and  thought  he  sat  and  managed  a 
horse  uncommonly  well. 

But  I  think  he  was  pleased  with  me. 
for  some  reason  or  other,  for  shortly  after 
Scribbner  brought  me  a  note  from  his  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Spindle,  containing  a  request 
that  I  would  confer  upon  her  the  pleasure 
of  my  company,  to  witness  some  private 
theatricals  at  her  house.  Time  8^  punc- 
tually. 

I  receive  the  invitation  on  Tuesday, 
the  entertainment  is  advertised  for  Wed- 
nesday of  the  next  week,  and  from  that 
day  until  I  finally  make  up  my  mind,  my 
doubts  and  indecision  whether  to  gD  or 
not  are  agonizing  beyond  description. 

I  have  been  into  very  little  company ;  I 
know  that  Scribbner  has  friends  and  moves 
in  a  sphere  much  above  me ;  that  he  has 
efiected  an  entrance  into  veiy  good  if  not 
the  very  best  society ;  and  I  doubt  thepro- 

Eriety,  and  fear  the  result,  of  my  being 
fled  so  suddenly  out  of  and  above  my 
proper  and  accustomed  station,  especially, 
when  I  remember  the  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  Mr.  Augustus  Spindle's  at- 
tire, and  the  beauty  and  probable  cost  of 
the  animal  he  so  gracefully  bestrode  that 
day  when  first  we  met 

But  Scribbner  assures  me  that  the  fami- 
ly is  *•  nothing,"  merely  well  off";  and 
Docket  kindly  ofiers  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,  though  friendship  prompts 
him  to  say,  with  how  much  truth  the  re- 
sult will  show,  that  I  need  no  supervision, 
and  can  deport  myself  as  well  as  any  one. 
These  remarks,  part  of  them  so  flattering, 
soothe  me,  and  I  resolve  to  go. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  sunrive  or 
perish,"  I  resolve  to  go. 

The  eventful  Wednesday  at  last  arrives, 
I  leave  the  store  eio'ly,  meaning  to  dress 
before  tea,  and  am  laughed  at  by  my  two 
friends  for  my  pains.  ^'You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  being  late,"  Docket  says,  "  they 
won't  think  of  beginning  before  Scribbner 
makes  his  appearance." 

At  the  tea  table  I  alarm  Mrs.  Squab  by 
refusing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  as  soon  as  the 
others  have  satisfied  their  appetites,  I  rush 
up  to  my  room  to  adorn  m3'8elfl 

I  array  myself  in  a  suit  of  plain  black 
"  without  any  omaments,^^  and  am  r^y 
almost  before  Scribbner  has  finished  his 
paper,  and  he  won't  dress  until  he  has 
done  so.  When  he  and  Docket  have  com« 
pleted  their  toilettes,  I  go  into  their  room 
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fo  be  passed  in  review  and  commented 
upon.  Scribbner  ties  my  crayat  in  a  most 
magnificent  bow,  wants  me  to  torn  down 
my  collar,  says  that  my  boots  will  never 
do  in  the  world,  and  forces  me  into  a  pair 
of  his  yamished  shoes  which  {nnch  my  feet 
infernally,  bnt  Docket's  are  as  mucii  too 
long;  and  Docket,  who  is  more  useful 
than  ornamental,  takes  a  tuck  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves. At  last  they  both  pronounce  me 
ready,  and  we  start 

On  the  way  Scribbner  coolly  proposes 
a  smoke,  and  he  and  Docket  follow  the 
suggestion.  But  I  am  nervous  enough  al- 
ready without  resorting  to  any  stimulants, 
and  decline,  thinking,  that  since  I  am  go- 
ine  among  strangers  I  canH  be  too  care- 
ful in  what  state  1  make  my  first  appear- 
ance. We  reach  the  house.  The  door 
flics  open  as  we  reach  the  top  of  the  steps. 
We  are  met  by  a  "  cullered  pusson,"  who 
says  "two  pair  stairs  if  you  please,"  and 
is  possessed  of  an  ease  of  manner  and 
polish  of  address  and  deportment,  which 
puts  me  to  the  blush,  and  excites  my  deep- 
est admiration  and  envy. 

We  mount  the  stairs  and  enter  the  gen- 
tlemen's room.  And  here  I  discover  that 
I  have  no  white  kids.  Alas !  what  shall 
I  do  ?  Docket  comes  to  my  rescue,  saying 
that  he  won't  put  his  on,  and  that  I  may 
have  one  of  them  to  hold  in  my  hand. 

I  know  none  of  the  gentlemen,  of  whom 
there  are  a  few  in  the  room,  and  I  only 
try  to  make  the  aojuaintance  of  one. 
This  gentleman  is  vamly  endeavoring  to 
catch  a  view  of  the  back  of  his  head,  in 
the  onl^  glass  unoccupied,  for  the  purpose 
of  findmg  out  whether  his  **  bade  part " 
is  in  the  middle  and  strikes  an  exact  per- 
pendknilar  with  the  collar  of  his  coat  I 
am  sure  he  can  never  efiect  hisobject  with 
only  one  glass,  and  after  witnessing  for 
some  time  his  fearful  contortions,  politely 
offer  my  assistance. 

Does  he  decline  my  offer  with  civil,  or 
accept  it  with  grateful  acknowledgments? 
He  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
With  his  handkerchief  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  an  enormous  hair-brush  in 
each  hand;  he  seems  petrified.  After  star- 
ing at  me  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
coolly  turns  on  his  heel^  and  for  the  next 
ten  minutes  belabors  with  great  vigor  and 
his  two  brushes,  for  he  brought  them  in  a 
small  valise  which  contains,  amonj;  numer- 
ous other  articles  of  the  toilette,  his  beauti« 
fnl  head  of  hair.  At  last  we  are  ready, 
and  descend  to  the  regions  below.  Arm 
in  arm  we  advance,  to  go  through  with 
the  ordeal  I  have  been  oreading  so  long. 
Hardly  anj  one  has  come  in  yet  We  idl 
three  inclme  ourselves  before  Mr.,  Mrs., 


and  Miss  Spindle — ^Augustus  is  dressmg 
for  his  part — who  in  their  turn  bow  their 
awful  heads.  Why  should  sudi  a  Cer- 
berus stand  before  the  gates,  not  of  Hell, 
but  of  that  Paradise  of  beauty  and  plea- 
sure I  am  about  to  enter  ?  Neither  Dock- 
et nor  Scribbner  mention  my  simple  name, 
each  thinking,  as  they  afterwards  oonfe»^ 
that  the  ceremony  of  introduction  would 
be  performed  with  more  grace  by  the 
other.  And  if  we  had  been  near  enough, 
we  might  have  heard  Mrs.  S|»ndle  wUs- 
per  to  her  husband,  "  My  dear,  who  is 
that  with  Scribbner  and  Dodcet?  I  don't 
recollect  his  face.  How  did  he  happen  to 
be  invited?  You  must  know  him."  "How 
should  I  know  who  you  ask  to  your  par- 
ties. Mrs.  S  ?  "  Mr.  Spmdle  petulantly  re- 
sponds. "  Not  because  I  am  consulted,  at 
any  rate.  You  or  Mary  must  know  mm, 
he  spoke  to  you."  And  Mrs.  Spindle  tries 
to  persuade  Mary,  who  is  so  near-sighted 
that  she  can't  see  her  own  mistakes,  nor 
the  stars  which  usually  follow  a  blow  on 
the  head,  that  I  am  a  friend  .of  hers,  and 
that  she  ought  to  be  accountable  for  my 
behavior. 

The  company  gradually  oome  in.  In- 
quiring and  critical  glances  are  cast  to- 
wards me,  and  I  fbd  that  I  have  acquired 
an  enviable  notoriety  as  the  unknown  to 
any  one.  For,  after  my  rebuff  up  stairs, 
I  do  not  try  to  make  acqaintanoes. 

The  play,  "The  Party  Wall,"  bcgms. 
The  rising  of  the  curtain  is  very  fine.  It 
goes  up  pretty  much  as  curtains  do  at  real 
theatres,  and  being  r^arded  as  a  suooess- 
ful  experiment,  raises  a  storm  of  apfrfauae. 
Unfortunately,  though  it  only  increases 
the  applause,  it  catches  when  little  moi^ 
than  half  way  up.  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  move  on.  And  there  we  see  the  legs 
of  Mr.  Augustus,  who  is  "first  on."  aod 
has  a  soliloquy  which  he  is  rai»dly  foii^ 
ting.  At  last  ^e  madiinery  is  put  mto 
running  order  once  more,  the  curtain  is 
lowered,  and  then  rises  slowly  and  grace- 
fully to  its  full  height,  and  the  performers 
begin  to  entertain  us.  Unfortunately  they 
have  forgotten  one  thing,  sometimes  con- 
sidered of  the  first  importance,  viz..  their 
parts.  The  omission  may  have  been  in- 
tentional, and  designed  to  make  the  decep- 
tion more  deceptive,  that  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion with  us  when  we  reach  home  whether 
we  have  not,  after  all,  been  to  a  reti  the- 
atre. 

With  this  exception,  and  the  additional 
hct  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  performers 
might  just  as  well  be  rq)eating  some  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  pretty  hymns,  so  entirely 
mnooent  are  they  of  any  thing  like  dra^ 
matic  action  or  expression,  all  goes  on 
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smoothly.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  author  of  the  play,  for  such  a  mess  of 
▼apid  and  ridiQulous  nothings  has  he  put  in- 
to the  mouths  of  his  characters,  that  it  isn't 
strange  they  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
with  any  Tigor,  and  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible throwing  themselves  into  their  parts. 

The  author  attempts  to  conceal  or  make 
up  for  his  weakness  and  want  of  dramatic 
skill,  by  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oaths  of  the  strongest  kind, 
and  of  the  deepest  dye.  To  the  male  per- 
formers these  seem  like  green  spots  in  the 
desert  Here  they  identify  themselves 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  author,  and 
with  a  high  sounding  voice  roll  them  out 
with  a  peculiar  relish. 

These  few  drawbacks  there  are  to  the 
perfect  and  unalloyed  enjoyment,  which 
would  otherwise  be  complete,  of  those  few 
thrice  blessed  individuals,  wno  have  been 
provided  with  tickets,  standing  or  other- 
wise (my  feet  ache  as  I  think  of  it),  to  this 
dclightml  entertainment 

W  ith  these  few  exceptions  and  the  mis- 
haps caused  by  the  stupidity  of  young 
Distaff,  Augustus's  cousin,  all  goes  merry 
as  a  prompter's  bell.  For  this  youn^  gen- 
tleman in  the  confusion  caused  by  his  no- 
vel situation,  instead  of  exiting  L.  U.  E. 
through  the  door,  kindly  and  at  some  ex- 
pense I  suppose,  provided  for  his  egress, 
makes  a  short  cutj  and  plun^  mOdly 
through  a  paper  side  scene,  just  about 
where  the  chimney  is  supposed  to  be. 

Miss  Kitty  Spindle^  niece  of  our  hostess, 
and  cousin  of  Mary,  is  the  only  one,  with 
the  exception  of  Augustus,  who  attempts 
any  vocal  or  facial  expression  of  those 
emo^ns  which  agitate  her  bosom  and  are 
too  strong  for  concealment  She  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  conplusion  that  her 
part  prescribes  archness,  and  so  she  does 
It  And  this  archness  she  assumes  in  in- 
credible quantities  in  the  after-piece  of  Per- 
fection, in  which  she  takes  the  part  of  the 
serrant 

It  is  very  well  done,  too,  this  archness, 
except  in  that  particular  wherein  she 
seenas  most  to  pride  herself,  viz.,  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  which  she 
illumines  by  a  perpetual  smirK  and  grin ; 
which,  however  fascinating  in  themselves, 
become  really  painful  when  persisted  in 
for  the  whole  of  a  long  evening. 

At  last  the  plays  are  over.  The  per- 
formers in  all  the  glory  of  stage  properties, 
cork  moustachios,  false  hair  and  jewels, 
wander  among  the  audience,  and  receive 
the  coneratulations  of  their  friends  and 
the  thamcs  of  the  company  for  the  pleasure 
they  have  afforded.  And  then  we  go  down 
to  supper. 


I  have  recovered  in  a  degree  firom  the 
effect  produced  by  the  novelty  of  my  sit- 
uation. I  have  observed,  with  some  sur- 
{>rise,  that  the  people  about  me  are  much 
ike  those  I  have  been  used  to  meet,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Spindles  and  their  friends  are  but  com- 
mon people,  after  all.  Accordingly,  and 
in  consequence  of  these  cheering  reflec- 
tions, I  take  courage,  since  people  no  long- 
er look  at  me  as  they  did,  and  escort 
back  to  the  room  overhead  the  lady 
whom  Scribbner  introduced  me  to,  and 
whom  I  took  down  to  supper  and  pro- 
vided with  refreshments.  Shall  I  ever 
foreet  the  Herculean  labors  I  performed 
in  her  behalf?  A  slight^  delicate-looking 
girl  she  was  too.  You  would  almost  think 
that  the  near  approach  of  a  plate  of  ice 
would  convert  her  into  hoar  frost  Yet 
she  withstood  the  advance  of  pyramid 
after  pyramid,  and  cast  lingering  glances 
towanis  the  table  as  I  forc^  her  away. 

After  performing  this  little  duty  of  po- 
liteness I  returned  to  the  suf^r-room,  as 
is  the  custom  with  those  who  do  not  daiice. 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  my  own  hun- 
ger, and  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  lir. 
Augustus  and  my  friends  Scribbner  and 
Dodcet,  whom  I  find  just  beginning  upon 
a  fresh  bottle  of  Heidsick. 

The  scalloped  oysters,  the  chicken  salad, 
and  the  champagne  ^  round,  and  so  do 
many  pleasant  and  wicked  stories.  And 
we  hear  two  jolly  red-nosed,  white-headed, 
old-gentlemanhr  reprobates,    using    lan- 

§uage  I  know  I  ought  not  to  listen  to,  so  I 
evote  myself  to  voung  SfHndle. 
Augustus  enlightens  me  as  to  the  names 
and  true  rank  of  the  company  assembled, 
and  almost  petrifies  me  and  brings  back 
an  my  feelings  of  one,  by  repeating  names 
which  I  know  stand  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  social  and  fashionable  list  And  I 
go  up  stairs  again  "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,''  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  my 
own  insignificance,  and  a  feeling  of  wonder 
that  people  so  great,  so  rich,  and  so  noble, 
should  so  unbend,  and  descend  from  the 
high  and  haughty  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy through  wealth,  good-breeding,  and 
descent  And,  although  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  my  situation,  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  having  been  present  at  so  in- 
teresting a  spectacle,  and  in  having  seen 
the  nobUity  of  the  city,  at  play  as  it  were. 
And  I  wonder  that  these  haughty  aristo- 
crats should  condescend  so  far  as  to  wink 
at,  or  r^ard  with  only  an  astonished  stare, 
my  person  among  them,  and  should  al- 
low me  to  move  about  and  eat  ices  in  their 
au^st  presence. 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  what  manner 
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of  persons  they  were  sooner,  for  I  shoald 
not  haye  enjoyed  the  plays  at  all.  .As  it 
is,  when  I  go  up  stairs  agiiin  my  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  their  brilliancy.  The  little 
girl  whom  I  took  down  to  supper  has  ac- 
quired a  new  and  fearful  attraction  for  me. 
Her  mouth  seems  to  drop  pearls,  and  I 

seem  to  be  the but  I  won't  pursue  the 

comparison  any  further.  My  brain  fiurly 
whirls  with  the  sight  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  enviable  position.  If 
Tape,  our  head  clerk,  could  only  see  me, 
I  would  die  willingly*  of  that  charlotte 
rosse  I  ate  far  supper. 

Luckily  for  me,  Scribbner  and  Docket 
take  me  away  before  I  have  committed 
any  indiscretion.  So  intoxicated  am  I  by 
the  glimpse  I  have  had  of  society  so  high, 
mighty  and  exclusive,  and  so  excited  by 
the  information  and  list  of  names  so  in- 
discreetly furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Spindle, 
that  I  am  obliged  on  the  way  home  to  re- 
sort to  the  soothing  influence  of  an  ex- 
cellent cigar.  I  arrive  at  the  house  in 
very  good  condition,  and  without  any  very 
violent  outbreak  on  the  road.  I  dream 
all  night  of  kings  and  queens,  and  titled 
dames  and  lords  of  high  degree,  and  wake 
up  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  my  own  lot  in  life,  which 
obliges  me  to  visit  Tarleton,  Muslin  & 
Co.V,  not  to  make  a  purchase,  but  to  stay 
there. 

I  fear  that  some  of  these  ^^nobs,"  as 
Docket  calls  them,  may  see  me  in  the  store 
and  prosecute  me,  or  have  me  incarcerated 
in  some  gloomy  dungeon,  for  having,  by 
some  underhand  means,  obtained  admis- 
sion to  and  onjoyed,-^Uiough  I  think  I 


should  plead  "  not  guiltj"  to  that  diarge, 
their  select  acquaintance,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cake  and  wine. 

These  reflections  embitter  my  existence, 
and  cast  a  gloomy  veil  over  my  hitherto 
cheerful  countenance.  And  I  rapidly  re- 
view, and  feel  remorse  and  regret  for  my 
conduct  of  the  night  before. 

That  I,  a  simple,  unpretending  worker 
for  my  daily  bread,  Bagges, — ^'ou  see  I 
have  added  a  g  and  an  e  to  my  name — 
that  I,  Bagges,  should  shove  a  Knicker- 
bocker one  side  in  order  to  pass  to  the  ice 
cream !  That  I  should  stumble  over  the 
toes  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  plant  my 
foot  upon  her  aristocratic  and  family 
corns ! !  That  I  should  spill  champagne 
down  and  over  the  back  breadths  of  Mrs. 
Winslow  Plantagenet's  brocade  ! ! ! — Mrs. 
W.  Plantagenet,  Mrs.  Spindle's  friend  from 
Boston,  who,  I  believe,  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  herself^  and  owned  all  the  old- 
fiishioned  furniture  with  which  that  capa- 
cious craft  was  so  abundantly  supplied— 
that  I  should  spill  champagne  over  this 
great  lady's  new  silk ;  a  silk  she  bought 
at  Tarleton's  only  the  week  before,  and 
which  cost  her,  even  upon  Tarleton's  lib- 
eral terms,  more  than  my  whole  year's 
salary !  Tliat  I,  Bagees,  should  do  these, 
and  a  dozen  other  awkward  and  disgrace- 
ful things !  I  am  conscious  I  shouldn't 
And  what  is  more,  never  will  I  expose 
myself  again  to  the  chance  of  so  violating 
the  rules  of  society  and  propriety ;  and 
never  will  L  even  upon  Docket's  solicita- 
tions, venture  among  his  married  and  Fifth 
Avenue  acquaintance. 
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I. 

BEAUTY  on  my  hearthstone  blazing ! 
To-night  the  triple  Zoroaster 
Shall  my  prophet  be  and  master : 
To-night  will  I  pure  Magian  be. 
Hymns  to  thy  sole  honor  raising, 
While  thou  leapest  fast  and  faster 
Wild  with  selfAielighted  glee, 
Or  sink'st  low  and  glowest  fkintly 
As  an  aureole  still  and  saintly, 
Keeping  cadence  to  my  praising 
Thee  I  still  thee !  and  only  thee ! 
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n. 

Elfish  daughter  of  Apollo  I 

Thee,  from  thy  Cither  stolea  and  bound 

To  serve  in  Vulcan^K  clangorous  smithy, 

Prometheus  (primal  Yankee)  found. 

And,  when  he  had  tampered  with  thee, 

(Too  confiding  little  maid  I) 

In  a  reed^s  precarious  hollow 

To  our  frozen  eartl^  conveyed : 

For  he  swore  I  know  not  what, — 

Endless  case  to  be  thy  lot. 

Pleasure  that  should  never  falter. 

Lifelong  play,  and  not  a  duty 

Save  to  hover  o'er  the  altar, 

Vision  of  celestial  beauty, 

Fed  with  precious  woods  and  spices, — 

Then,  pcrndious!  having  got 

Thee  ip  the  net  of  his  devices, 

Sold  thee  into  endk^ss  slavery. 

Made  thee  a  drudge  to  boil  the  pot, 

Thee,  the  Sun's  daughter,  who  dost  bear 

His  likeness  in  thy  golden  hair ', 

Thee,  by  nature  wild  and  wavery, 

Palpitating,  evanescent 

As  the  sha<le  of  Dianas  crescent, 

Life,  motion,  gladness,  every  where ! 

IIL 

\     Fathom  deep,  men  bury  thee, 
In  the  furnace  dark  and  still, 
There,  with  dreariest  mockery. 
Making  thee  eat,  against  thy  will, 
Blackest  Pennsylvanian  stone : 
But  thou  dost  avenge  thy  doom, 
For,  from  out  thy  catacomb. 
Day  and  night  thy  wrath  Is  blown 
la  a  withermg  simoom, 
And,  adown  that  cavern  drear, 
Thy  black  pitfall  in  the  floor, 
Staggers  the  lusty  antique  cheer 
Pe^>airing,  and  is  seeo  no  more  I 

BlMi,  I  may  rightly  tta»e  thee. 
We  ettf^ve,  but  cannot  tane  thee; 
With  fierce  snatches,  now  and  then. 
Thou  pluckest  at  thy  right  again, 
And  thv  downtrod  instincts  sttage, 
To  stealthy  insurrectwn  creep 
While  thy  wittol  naasters  sleep, 
And  burst  in  undisceming  ravage : 
Then  how  thou  shak'st  thy  bacchant  locks ! 
While  brazen  pulses,  far  and  near. 
Throb  thick  and  thk^er  with  blind  fev 
And  dread  conjecture,  till  the  dnar, 
Disordered  clangor  every  steeple  rocks ! 

But  when  we  make  a  friend  of  thee, 
Ana  admit  thee  to  the  hall 
On  our  nights  of  festival, 
Then,  Cinderella,  who  oould  flee 
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In  thee  the  kitchen's  stunted  thrall  ? 
Once  more  a  Princess  lithe  and  tall 
Thou  danccst  with  a  whispering  tread, 
Whrie  the  bright  manrel  of  thy  head 
In  ciinkling  gold  ffoats  all  abroad. 
And  gloriously  dost  rindicate 
The  legend  of  thy  h'neage  great 
larth-exiled  daughter  of  the  PythiaB  god ! 
Now  in  the  ample  chimney-place. 
To  honor  thy  acknowledged  race, 
"We  erown  thee  high  with  laurel  good. 
Thy  shining  father's  sacred  wood, 
Which,  guessing  thy  ancestral  right. 
Sparkles  and  snaps  his  dumb  delight. 
And,  at  thy  touch,  poor  outcast  one, 
Feels  through  his  gladdened  fibres  goy 
The  tingle  and  thrill  and  rassal  glow 
Of  instincts  loyal  to  the  sun. 

VI. 

Oh,  thou  of  home  the  guardian  Lar, 

And — when  our  earth  hath  wandered  far 

Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  corers 

The  walks  of  our  New  England  loTers, — 

Their  sweet  secluded  eyening-star ! 

'Twas  with  thy  rays  the  English  muse 

Ripened  her  mild  domestic  hues ; 

Twas  by  thy  flicker  that  she  conned 

The  fireside  wisdom  that  enrings 

With  light  from  heaxen  familiar  things , 

By  thee  she  found  the  homely  faith 

In  whose  mild  eyes  thy  comfort  8t«y'tb, 

When  death,  extinguishing  his  torch. 

Gropes  for  the  latch-string  in  the  porch  5 

The  lore  that  wanders  not  beyond 

His  earliest  nest,  but  sits  and  sine» 

While  children  smooth  his  patient  wings : 

Therefore  with  thee  I  lore  to  read  ^ 

Our  brave  old  poets :  at  thy  touch  how  stirs 

Life  in  the  withered  words !  how  swift  recede 

Time's  shadows !  and  how  glows  again 

Through  its  dead  mass  the  incandescent  veree, 

As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 

It  glittering  lay,  cyclopically  wrought 

By  the  fast -throbbing  hamnoers  of  the  poet*«  thonghi ! 

Tbou  murmurest,  too,  divinely  stirred, 

The  aspirations  unattained, 

The  rhythms  so  rathe  and  delicate 

They  bent  and  strained 

And  broke  beneath  the  sombre  wei^t 

Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

VII. 

What  warm  protection  dost  thou  bend 
Hound  curtained  talks  of  friend  with  friend, 
While  the  gray  snowstorm,  held  aloof^ 
To  softest  outlines  rounds  the  roof, 
Or  the  rude  North,  with  baffled  strain 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  window-pane ! 
Now  the  kind  Nymph  to  Bacchus  borne 
By  Morpheus'  daughter,  she  that  seems 
Gifted  upon  her  natal-morn, 
By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 
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Niootia,  dearer  to  the  Maso 

ThanuU  the  grape's  bewUilering  juice. 

We  worship,  unlbrbid  of  thee; 

And,  as  her  incense  doats  and  wirls 

In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 

Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 

A  flower  of  frailest  rcFcrie, 

So  winds  and  loiters,  idly-free, 

The  current  of  unguided  talk, 

Now  laughter-rippled,  and  now  caught 

In  smooth  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought 

Meanwhile  thou  meUowest  every  word, 

A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third ; 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine 

To  ualock  natures,  each  to  each ; 

The  unspoken  thought  thou  caost  divine ; 

Thou  fill'st  the  pauses  of  the  speech 

With  whispers  that  to  dreamland  reach. 

And  frozen  fancy-springs  unchain 

In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain: 

8un  of  all  inmost  confidences  ! 

To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 

Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences, 

That  close  agiiiust  rude  day^s  offences, 

And  open  its  shy  midnight  rose. 

VUL 

Thou  boldest  not  the  master-key 
With  which  thy  sire  sets  free  the  mystic  gates 
Of  Past  and  Future:  not  for  common  fates 
Do  they  wide  open  fling, 
And,  with  a  far-heard  ring, 
Swing  back  their  willing  valves  melodiously: 
Only  to  ceremonial  days 
And  great  processions  of  imperial  song, 
That  set  the  world  at  gaze. 
Doth  such  high  privilege  belong : 
But  thou  a  postern-door  can'st  ope 
To  humbler  chambers  of  the  selfsame  palace 
Where  Memory  lodges,  and  her  sister  Hope 
Whose  being  is  but  as  a  crystal  chalice. 
Which,  with  her  various  mood,  the  elder  fills 
Of  joy  or  sorrow, 
So  coloring  as  she  wills, 

With  hues  of  yesterday,  the  unconscious  morrow. 
\ 

IX. 

Thou  sinkest,  and  my  fancy  sinks  with  thee : 

For  thee  I  took  the  idle  shell. 

And  struck  the  unused  chords  again, 

But  they  are  gone  who  listened  well ; 

Some  are  in  heaven,  and  all  are  far  from  me : 

Even  as  I  sing,  it  turns  to  pain. 

And  with  vain  tears  my  eyelids  throb  and  swell : 

Enough ;  I  come  not  of  the  race 

That  hawk  their  sorrows  in  the  market-place : 

Earth  stops  the  ears  I  best  had  loved  to  please, — 

Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or  rust  in  peace  I 

As  if  a  whitehaired  actor  should  come  back! 

Some  midnight  to  the  theatre  void  and  black, 

And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great  part 

^Mid  thin  applauses  of  the  ghosts, — 

So  seems  it  now :  ye  crowd  upon  my  heart. 

And  I  bow  down  in  silence,  shadowy  hosts! 
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LETTER   TO   THE   EDITOR. 


MR.  Editor:  The  reading  of  Mr.  Il^nn'  C. 
Carey's  notes  in  your  Mapueine  sng- 
gested  to  me  some  questions  touching  thai 
gentleman's  yiews  upon  International 
Copyright  These  questions  I  put,  by 
letter,  to  Mr.  Carey.  He  has  f>een  so 
kind  as  to  forwrard  me  his  pamphlet  con- 
taining his  answer  to  Senator  Cooper's  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Copyright  TrcaU*. 
In  a  note  accomp-inying  the  pamphlet  Mr. 
Carey  says: — "You  will  find  in  the  pom- 
phlct  that  accompanies  this,  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Kirkwood,  school-teacher,  who  has 
given  to  science  a  highly  important  law, 
but  is  yet  entirely  unknown.  Read  that 
pamphlet,  and  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
your  questions  on  copyright ;  after  which 
you  can  tell  me  whether  ihey  are  answered 
satisfactorily.  Your  view  of  the  copy- 
right matter  is  the  common  one,  but  it  is 
not,  you  may  be  assured,  the  correct  one. 
In  wnting  ak  I  have,  I  have  gone  in  oppo- 
sition  to  all  the  popular  prejudices." 

Since  those  questions  have  reference  to 
a  matter  of  public  interest,  I  indicate 
publicly  my  opinion  as  to  how  they  are 
met  in  Mr.  Carey's  pamphlet. 

First,  an  inference  from  a  statement  of 
the  gentleman  in  his  note  to  you.  Mr. 
Editor,  published  in  your  issue  or  last 
September-^namcly,  the  statement  that 
he  had  nevery  until  then^  Written  for  pub- 
lication a  line  on  copyright — there  is  a 
possibility  of  his  not  having  examined 
thoroughly  the  subject,  preparatory  to  his 
writing  upon  it  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Cooper. 

The  premises  taken  by  Mr.  Carey  in 
his  pamphlet  are,  that  the  ideas  contained 
in  a  book,  the  facts  which  constitute  its 
body,  are  the  common  property  of  the 
world ;  and  that  therefore,  no  mere  clother 
of  the  book's  body,  no  mere  arranger  of 
those  ideas,  has  any  exclusive  right  in  the 
book.  These  premises  are  false  entirclv. 
The  world  has  not  a  jot  of  ownership  in 
a  fact,  unless  by  discovery,  or  by  purchase, 
or  by  gift  any  more  than  it  has  to  a  piece 
of  gold  wnich  has  been  quarried,  or  to  a 
steam-engine  wbioh  has  been  invented,  by 
an  individual.  Yet,  the  world  has  Jajd 
claim  to  such  ownership  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  and  Mr.  Carey  is  but  continu- 
ing the  rule  of  his  masters  and  his  compeers 
— the  self-appointed  jud^  in  the  case — 
in  allowing  the  claim.  It  is  high  time 
that  these  judges  were  hnpeacned.  I 
clothe  myself  with  authority,  and  pitcK 
eu€8  faremoit,  into  the  imp^ichment  of 
them,  thus  :---Sttppo6e  the  aun   to  be 


burned  up  completely — that  is,  to  have 
evaporated  all    away,    and  recoodensed 
into  planets,  comets,  and  the  zodiacal  light 
^  By  the  way  I  would  inform  whomsoever 
it  may  concern,  that  the  spots  observed 
upon  the  sun  arenothingmorenor  less  than 
huge  meteorolites  which  have  formed  from 
the  gases  and  mineral  vapors  sent  off  from 
the  flaming  orb,  and  fallen  back  into  the 
abyss ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  sun  was 
not  exhausted  myriads  of  centuries  aeo^ 
the  **  Monthly  "  is  copyrighted ;  so  have 
a  care,  Mr,  TToWd.  how  you  be  appro- 
priating this  my  fact  Q    The  earUi  is 
without  light,  save  that  from  close  stoves, 
tallow  camlles,  and  from  the  far  away 
glimmering  stars.    Suppose  the  Yankees 
own  the   western   hemisphere,  and   the 
English  own  the  eastern  hemisphere,  con- 
stituting this  darkened  earth.    Suppose 
Henry  Paine  to  be  an  Englishman,  dwell- 
ing upon  his  portion  of  tne  eastern  half 
of  the  sphere.    Suppose  that  Paine  has 
discovered  the  process  of  making  fire  out 
of  water — that  he  has,  in  fact,  found  or 
manulkcturcd  something  which  answers 
every  winr  for  the  sun  to  his  side  of  the 
earth.    Th^  light — light  white  and  light 
analyzed — of  this  substitute  fbr  the  sun 
is,  exclusively.  English  property.  Suppose 
the  English  sfioula,  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween themselves  and  some  individual,  or 
some  company  oi  individuals,  among  us, 
see  fit  to  pass  a  tube  through  the  earth, 
such  as  would  convey  to  this  individual 
or  company  portions  of  their  red  and  blue 
light    We  western  hemispherists  have 
just  as  nrach  right  to  use  these  (direct) 
red  and  blue  lights,  as  the  individual  or 
company  owning  them  has  a  mind  to  grant 
US ;  but  we  have  no  right,  present  or  pros- 
pective, either  to  pass  a  tube  for  their  con- 
veyance from  their  fountain  in  England, 
or  to  reflect  them  (translate  them — note 
Mrs.  Stowc's  case)  from  their  reservoh' 
here.    The  purchaser  of  them  may  ex- 
periment with  them  in  whatever  way  he 
chooses,  so  long  as  he  confines  his  opera- 
tions to  his  own  domain — he  may  combine 
them  into  purple  ;  which  purple  light  will 
be  his  own  exdosive  property.    Neither 
the  "  sovereign  people "  of  x  ankeedom 
nor  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Paine  in 
England  can  have,  naturally,  the  smallest 
sfam  in  it. 

So,  precisely,  of  a  book — its  body,  whkh 
constitutes  it  a  bo<^.  fUft  by  any  means 
its  dothing.  is  the  uncuvided  possesswn  of 
its  prodnoer,  whether  this  producer  be 
English,  American,  French,  or  Hindoo — 
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its  facts,  taken  singly,  sre  his,  if  discovered 
bj  him ;  so  the  several  fiicts,  though  not 
his  separately,  when  fused  into  one  fact, 
are  his,  if  the  fusion  has  been  done  by 
faimsdf— the  book  is  his,  and  nobody's 
else,  whether  appearing  in  his  own  lan^ 
guage  or  translated  into  another ;  this,  in 
spite  of  the  decision  of  lit.  Carey,  and  of 
that  judge  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  cause,  that  it 
is  the  dr^  of  a  book  which  constitutes  it 
property.  Let  us  find  the  pith  of  such 
dodsion-^"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  has  been 
translated  into  the  GeroKin;  has  the 
translator  gained  property  in  the  work  by 
the  process  1  No ;  any  (lerman  publisher 
has  a  right  to  copy  and  issue  it;  any 
American  publisher  has  a  right  to  retrans- 
late and  issue  it;  then,  where  is  Mrs. 
Stowe's  property,  even  in  the  clothing  of 
her  book?  It  has  taken  to  itself  the 
wings  of  a  quibble  of  law,  and  flown 
away! 

Of  course,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  admit,  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Carey's  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
a  great  [Mirt  of  the  matter  of  modem  po- 
palar  books  is  but  the  rehash  and  the 
Bcwly-clothing  of  old  ideas— ideas  whose 
ri^tful  otonerM  have  lived  and  died  in 
poverty ;  uid  it  is  the  very  continuance 
m  abiding  by  the  decision  exposed,  as 
above,  wl^h  makes  the  necessity  of  such 
admission.  Let  it  be  conceded,  as  it  is, 
that  every  ori^nal  idea  may  be  laid  hold 
of  with  impunity,  by  every  prowler  about, 
whether  Englifih  or  American ;  whether 
literary  or  lay ;  and  there  must  be,  oer- 
tatnly,  very  little  to  encourage  any  one  to 
originate ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  in- 
duced to  enUst  in  the  ranks  of  the  ma- 


rauders, and  to  steal  (I  can  call  it  by  bo 
truer  name),  to  steal  whatever  may  serve 
his  purpose,  and  from  whatever  source 
whicn  may  lie  in  his  way — in  effect,  the 
English  book-makers  are  invited  to  pur* 
loin  the  ideas  of  our  original  thinkers,  and 
our  readers,  the  sovereign  people,  are 
invited  to  purk)in.  through  their  publish- 
ers, tlie  English  stolen  property.  Here, 
one  remark  upon  Mr.  Carey's  complaint, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
denied  the  privilege  of  acting  in  the  trial 
for  an  international  copyright — It  is  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the 
direct  trespassers  upon  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lish authors,  and  the  indirect  trespassers 
upon  the  rights  of  our  aul^ors ;  the  mein* 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
the  aitorneys,  merely,  of  these  trespassers 
— attorneys  should  not,  certainly,  be  iud^ 
in  the  cases  of  their  own  clients.  /  in^st 
upon  it  that  the  people  are  not  (unless  as 
criminals — I  beg  their  pardons !)  entitled 
to  any  voice  in  the  matter  of  international 
copyright — Uiis  is.  rather,  a  matter  of 
State,  and  comes  for  settlement  more  pro- 
perly before  the  tribunal  of  the  States, 
than  before  that  of  the  people. 

I  have.  Mr.  Editor,  fultilled  my  original 
design — that  of  simply  indicating  my  opin- 
ion as  to  how  my  questions,  proposed  to 
Mr.  Carey,  are  met  in  his  pamphlet  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  subject  of  that 
pamphlet  is  entitled  to  a  full  investigar 
tion ;  and  I  hope  to  see  soon  in  yoor 
Magazine,  an  article  answering  such  end. 
Yours  cordially, 

G.  W.  B. 

PbilUpt,  Me.,  Jaaaacy  21,  18M. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITBBATURS. 

AjiCRicAN. — We  make  it  a  pomt  to  read 
•n  the  new  American  npvels  that  come 
ottt,  with  the  hope  of  by-and-by  lighting 
upon  one  which  deserves  to  be  called 
American.  But,  the  coming  novel  has 
not  yet  appeared;  and  we  almost  fear, 
thAt,  like  the  American  drama,  which  we 
have  been  looking  f)r,  it  will  not  come 
at  all.  Our  climate,  or  our  institutions, 
must  be  at  fikult;  we  have  too  mueh  nar 
tional  pride  to  impute  our  short-comings 
in  these  departments  of  letters  to  mferior- 
isty  of  organization  in  the  American  mind ; 


and  we  may  always  be  dependent  npen 
the  old  world  for  wese  luxuries,  as  we  are 
for  olives  and  claret.  The  title  of  the  last 
native  attempt  at  novel-writing  is  by  no 
means  promising.  Engli$h  S^dom  and 
American  Slavery^  or  OurMclvet  om 
Others  See  Us^  docs  not  awaken  brilliant 
anticipations — the  title  is  too  suggestive  of 
partisanhip  and  prejudice ;  but  Mr.  Chase, 
the  author,  shows  in  his  preface  that  be 
properly  appreciates  the  advantages  of 
nction  in  embodying  great  truths,  and 
fully  comprehends  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibiilities  of  the  novelist,  let  his  own  per- 
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formanoe  be  as  it  maj.  The  Hon.  Lucicn 
B.  Chase  is  a  lawyer,  who,  though  yet 
yoang,  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar, 
in  Tennessee,  and  twice  represeoted  that 
State  in  Congress,  and,  like  most  Northern 
men  who  have  gone  to  the  South- West,  has 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  sought  his  fortune. 
In  the  noTel  before  us  he  has  attempted 
to  exhibit  the  odiousncss  of  English  serf- 
dom, and  the  beneficence  of  our  own  sys- 
tem of  black  slavery;  he  has  signally 
failed  to  do  either,  from  not  properly 
understanding  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
rather  than  from  a  lack  oi  literary  ability. 
His  example  of  English  serfdom  is  a  pure 
figment  of  his  own  &ncy,  and  consequently 
fails  to  create  the  feelings  which  he  aimed 
at.  He  exhibits  to  us  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  the  impressment  system, 
which  was  an  accidental  necessity  of  the 
British  government  some  half  a  century 
ago.  The  scene  of  his  story  is  England, 
in  1853 ;  but  no  such  event  as  that  upon 
which  the  main  interest  of  his  novel  hinges, 
has  occurred,  or  could  have  occurred,  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions  during 
the  past  forty  years ;  and,  even  when  such 
offences  were  committed,  they  were  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  not  sanctioned 
by  it.  Mechanics  are  no  more  impressed 
and  forced  on  board  of  men  of  war  in 
England,  now-a-days,  than  heretics  are 
roasted  in  Smithfiield,  or  the  heads  of 
traitors  exposed  on  the  top  of  Temple-bar, 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Chasers  other  example  of 
serfdom  is  an  unfortunate  one  for  his  own 
side  of  the  story ;  his  independent,  high- 
mettled,  and  hard-working  serf,  who  ap- 
pears to  live  in  rather  better  style  than 
our  own  farmers,  and  who  has  pride 
enough  to  be  a  Virginian,  turns  out  to 
be  the  heir  of  a  dukedom,  while  the  sup- 
posed duke  is  a  cowardly,  drivelling  knave, 
and— one  of  the  people !  There  is  very 
little  of  American  slavery  in  the  book, 
though  a  considerable  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject, chiefly  based  on  the ,"  Household 
Words."  Mr.  Chase  has  made  the  same 
mistake  that  Cooper  did,  in  his  first  novel, 
in  attempting  to  describe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  a  people  to  whom  he  is  evidently 
a  stranger.  Let  him  take  example  by 
Cooper's  second  attempt,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  scenes  and  the  people  where  he 
is  at  home  and  to  the  "  manor  bom,"  and 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  succeed  better. 
Even  though  the  impressment  of  seamen 
were  still  the  practice  of  England,  the  navy 
would  be  an  unfortunate  contrast  to  offer 
to  our  own  institutions ;  for  the  navy  of 
England  is  a  much  more  republican  insti- 


tution than  our  own,  and  the  English  are 
not  half  so  much  serfs  as  the  sailors  in 
our  own  service.  The  Hon.  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, of  Tennessee,  who  was  a  congressional 
coadjutor  of  Mr.  Chase's,  who  was  alM> 
chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  said,  in 
his  lecture  before  the  New-York  Mercan- 
tile Library,  last  month,  "  It  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  a  navy  cannot  be  orga- 
nized upon  democratic  or  republican  prin- 
ciples." A  slight  acquaintance  with 
Burke's  Peerage  would  have  supplied  Mr. 
Chase  with  a  "  commodity  of  names  '* 
much  better  adapted  to  English  lords  than 
those  he  has  invented  for  his  aristocratic 
characters. 

—  A  short  work  on  slavery,  or,  as  the 
author  denominates  it,  the  bound  labor 
system  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
sent  forth  hy  M.  M.  A.  Juge,  under  the 
name  of  The  American  PUmUr.  The 
author  is  an  intelligent  foreigner,  who,, 
unlike  most  foreigners,  considers  the  bound 
labor  interest  as  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  economy  of  human  society.  What- 
ever may  be  its  historical  basis,  he  says, 
its  necessity  is  yet  so  urgent,  its  utility  so 
great,  and  its  vitality  so  vigorous,  that  it 
is  now  intimately  connected  with  the 
prosperity  and  social  culture  of  the  whole 
world.  This  view  he  developes  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  with  no  httle  show 
of  argument.  At  the  same  time,  he  does 
not  uphold  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
poses a  scheme  by  which  he  supposes  so- 
ciety can  reap  all  the  advantages  of  bound 
labor,  without  the  disadvantages  of  a 
condition  of  perpetual  servitude.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  discussion,  but  we  may  state,  that  we 
do  not  believe  the  conclusions  of  M.  Juge 
will  be  ficcepted,  either  by  the  aboh- 
tionists  or  the  slaveholders.  They  will 
not  be,  certainly,  by  the  abolitionists,  who 
are  uncompromising  in  their  assertion  of 
the  moral  principles  opposed  to  slaverv, 
while  the  slaveholders,  who  largely  profit 
by  the  present  system,  do  not  care  to  listen 
to  any  suggestions  as  to  its  improvement 
or  future  termination.  Besides,  his  plan 
for  the  successive  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  negroes  to  and  from  Africa,  under 
a  complicated  arrangement  of  laws,  will 
seem  to  both  parties,  quite  impracticable. 

—  We  know  of  few  better  writers  as  to 
style  than  Henrt  James,  whose  last 
publication,  entitled  Hie  Church  of 
Christ,  not  an  EcclenaatictMm,  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  his  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  thought.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  "  a  member  of  the 
sot  disant  New  Church,"  but  has  a  gen- 
eral application  and  interest;  for,  in  do- 
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niolishing  the  sectarian  tendencies  of  the 
Swedenborgiaas,  it  fights  equally  against 
the  exclusive  pretensions  ef  all  ether  de- 
nominations. Mr.  James's  fundamental 
view  is,  that  the  Church  ef  Christ  is  not 
an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy)  with  an  in- 
separable external  organization,  but  a 
spiritual  economy,  identical  with  all  that 
is  humble  and  tender  and  excellent  in  the 
human  soul,  and  which  consequently  must 
never  be  confounded  with  particular  per- 
fons,  places,  or  rituals.  If  the  church, 
according  to  Mr.  James,  be  an  external 
consUtutioQ,  an  organization  of  clergy  and 
laity,  through  which  alone  the  divine  life 
is  communicated,  then  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  the  best  claim  to  the  title  of 
the  only  true  church.  But  if  it  be,  what 
Chnst  designed  it  f;hould  be,  a  spiritual 
church,  consisting  of  all  persons,  who  at 
any  time  or  in  any  land,  work  the  works 
of  charity,  having  but  one  priesthood,  the 
priesthood  of  goodness,  and  bat  one  bap- 
tism and  oommunion,  that  which  unites 
instead  of  dividing  the  household  of  faith, 
-then  all  exclusive  prctcnhdons.  on  the  part 
of  any  assemblage  of  worshippers,  that  it 
alone  has  the  approbation  of  God,  is  a 
falsehood  and  clieat  Mr.  James  does  not 
deny  the  propriety  of  an  external  visible 
worship ;  on  the  contrary  be  says,  that  it 
is  inevitable  that  those  who  sympathize 
with  each  other's  views  of  Christ's  doctrine 
should  come  together  at  suitable  times 
and  places  for  social  worship  \  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  an  assembly 
of  this  sort,  wlien  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
charity  towards  all  other  similar  assem- 
blies. Bat  what  lie  complains  of,  as  an 
unsuitable  and  indecorous  thing,  is  this 
company's  arrogating  to  itself  the  author- 
ity and  name  of  the  Lord,  in  a  sense 
which  prejudices  the  right  of  any  other 
worshipping  assembly  to  do  the  same 
thing.    He  says  \ 

"  /  VeUeve  veij  ftilly  !■  tho  interior  truths  of  tbe 
f  criptare  as  thej  Are  unfolded  by  Swedeabor^,  .and  I 
instruct  1x17  ikraily  in  tbe  knowledge  of  ttiosc  tratba, 
CO  far  as  tbelr  tender  anderstaodings  are  capable  of 
rtreeiring  tbem.  Have  I  thereupon  tbe  rtght  to  say 
tbat  my  family  wership  4s  one  whtt  truer  or  more 
acoeptable  in  a  lieavcnward  way  than  thatof  ray  next 
door  neighbor,  who  aever  beard  of  any  interior  Bcnse 
in  tbe  Scripture,  or  if  Ue  has,  deems  it  a  very  great  snoae 
aod  dehiBlon,  and  steadily  wurslU|Ms,  notMithst^indJng, 
according  to  tbe  plenary  Presbyterian  platform  ?  As- 
Mredly  not  Shall  tlie  truth  of  any  man's  reverence 
and  worship  of  tbe  great  Being  who  ercates,  and  re- 
dccnu,  and  preserves  lUm,  hinge  upon  his  possessing 
adequate  conceptions  of  tbe  divine  perfections,  and 
offering  a  b'>miige  therefore  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
tho!*e  perfeeticins  ?  God  help  the  best  of  us  in  that 
case !  say  L  For  this  is  to  plaoe  worship  on  a  new 
croand  entirely— no  longer  in  a  sense  of  the  profound 
•uatE  ftf  the  hoaitr-roo  longer  in  the  dfiep  and  oordJal 


and  overwhelming  sense  of  onr  own  defldeneles»  of 
our  own  relative  notbingneas  and  vanity,  and  of  Ood^s 
boundless  enfflclenoy — but  rather  in  one's  intellectual 
aequlsltlona,  in  the  sentiment  of  possessing  a  superior 
HInminatton  ta  other  people. 

But  if  he  has  no  right  to  defame  hi); 
neighbor's  family  worship,  on  the  ground 
of  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  truths  he 
holds,  what  right  has  he  to  suppose  that 
the  Lord  views  his  social  worship  with  any 
more  complacency  than  that  of  the  Bap- 
tists, Catholics,  Unitarians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Mohammedans  t  If  he  has  no  right 
in  his  private  worship  to  stigmatize  that 
of  his  neighbor,  as  worthless,  formal  and 
dead,  what  right  has  he  to  do  so  in  his 
public  worship  ?  He  would  be  ashamed 
to  go  before  Qod  to  say,  "  I  am  a  much 
better  man  than  Smith  or  Jones,  my 
neighbor;"  and  he  would  be  equally 
ashamed  to  claim  a  similar  superiority  for 
his  Churcli.  It  is  an  insult  to  God  to 
suppose  that  he  is  a  respecter  of  persons 
— that  any  one  of  His  -creatures  is  at  a 
less  infinite  remove  from  God  or  a  greater 
nearness  to  God  than  another;  and  no 
sect  bas  a  right  to  glory  over  another  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  Neither  Protestant 
nor  Catholic  has  the  slightest  reason  for 
boasting,  save  on  the  ground  of  a  spiritual 
superiority,  or  a  more  eminent  life  of  char- 
ity,— and  eminence  in  that  life  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  eccJcslastlcal  or  any  other 
sort  of  boasting,  being  identical,  m  £ict. 
with  the  greatest  humility. 

The  only  true,  new,  and  everiasting 
Church,  then,  according  to  Mr.  James,  is 
that  church  which  is  constituted  of  the 
regenerate  life  in  all  her  members,  or  a 
heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
It  is  identical  with  what  the  mystical 
Scriptures  call  the  New  Jerusalem,  mean- 
ing by  that  carnal  symbol  nothing  indeed 
appreciable  to  the  carnal  eye,  nor  at  all 
germane  to  the  carnal  heart,  but  a  truly 
divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  also 
called  anew  church,  both  because  it  is  the 
crown  and  fulfilment  of  all  past  churches, 
and  because  a  church  in  the  spiritual  idea 
invariably  sij^nifics  a  regenerate  life  in 
man,  or  the  life  of  charity.  This  church 
is  not  aristocratically  constituted  like  the 
Romish  Church,  nor  yet  democratically 
like  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is  not 
made  up  of  clergy  alone,  nor  of  clergy  and 
people  Jointly ;  but  simply  of  goodness 
and  truth  in  the  soul  of  exery  individual 
member. 

Mr.  James  adds: 

**  In  abort,  the  true  or  flnal  chorch  b  not  in  the  least 
degree  an  ecclcsiastlcism,  is  not  in  any  outward  sense 
a  hicnirchlcal  institution.  Wore  It  so,  it  would  have 
•jcistad  i^om  tbe  ^cgtaalng  ef  the  world,  itx  the  world 
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hM  bMB  without  anthiitiD  bienrohie*,  or  tvuo  ocolo- 
■ttitfcal  infidtotioiifi  I  do  not  eoe  what  rMOoaablo 
fult  U  to  bo  CmumI  wttb  dth«r  the  Jewisb  worship,  or 
with  that  oC  the  Cbrtotko  ohorcfa,  tf  tbej  ato  to  be 
replaced  only  by  other  external  worship.  The  JewMt 
prleetB  reOeeted,  no  doabt,  the  prevalent  arrogance 
and  selflahneis  of  the  national  b<qpe,  bat,  I  preauute, 
were  otherwiee  a  soperlor  chHS  of  men.  And  the 
Obrlstian  prieathood,  althon^  the  temptatkons  inci- 
dent to  their  conventional  elevation  iiave  served  to 
develope  among  them  manj  of  the  snbtler  forms  o# 
evil  latent  te  the  fmdiaoiplined  hnman  beartt  have 
ye^  on  the  iriiole,  been  Instreoa  witb  laany  virtues^ 
Toa  will  ooearioaaUj  find  one  amoog  theili  with  a 
eonacience  like  the  bide  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  last  of 
dominion  able  to  sormoant  the  tallest  star,  and  annex 
It  to  the  bishopric  of  his  conceit  And,  what  is  re- 
martcable,  the  smaller  the  sect,  the  plentfer  joa  find 
thiaaortof  men,  as  if  the  divine  Providence  parpoeely 
Uoolted  a  itmaach  ao  gigantic  to  the  meagersst  pea- 
slble  paatore.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  whsisweetaeas  hat 
baptiied  the  clerical  ftmotioo  in  the  past  I  What  for^ 
titode,  what  self-denlal,  what  patience,  what  labor  la 
season  and  oat  of  season,  have  been  the  heritage  of 
the  great  mass  of  these  meat  What  stores  of  learning 
they  have  aeeonMilated;  what  qrfeadldadditi<»»  they 
have  made  to  the  best  Uteratnre  of  every  Und ;  how 
they  have  enriched  the  sciences  by  their  observatloa 
and  stodloos  inqoirtea ;  how  they  have  kept  the  flame 
of  patriotlem  aglow ;  hew  they  have  encooraged  the 
gonerons  ambition  of  youth,  and  directed  it  to  worthy 
and  nseful  ends;  bow  they  have  dignified  tiie  &mily 
alUr,  and  eheilshed  the  parity  ot  woman,  and  diffused 
throagbsode^  the  charm  of  honeet  and  gentle  man- 
ners; all  these  thiupi  moat  be  cordially  acknowledged 
by  every  one  competent  to  speak  on  the  question. 
Where  would  be  the  sense  of  onstlDg  such  a  body  of 
meo,  native,  as  it  were,  and  to  the  manner  bom,  In- 
heriting a  grace  and  dignity  from  their  time-honored 
plaoes,  embahned  in  the  kindly  reverence  and  good 
will  of  the  coimnnnity,  only  ibr  the  porpose  d  intro- 
daeing  a  new  and  ondisciplined  body,  honest  and 
w^-intentioned,  no  doubt,  and  in  many  respects 
intellectually  well  qnalifled,  but  agj^xessire  by  the 
very  necessity  of  their  birth,  contemptuous  and  insult- 
ing bj  the  inseparable  theory  of  their  oflket 

**  Ail  the  world  will  bid  God-speed  to  the  newaapl- 
rants,  providsdtbey  wtll  honestly  Mid  modestly  apply 
sodk  teaching-faeolty  as  they  possess  to  the  dissemina- 
tion  of  original  troths  on  the  subt^ct  of  man's  rehaiona 
to  Qod  and  his  fellow-man.  But  if  they  are  not 
eonteatwith  this— if  they  Immodestly  claim  to  be  a 
newer  and  more  antheotk  prieatiiood  as  well ;  U;  in- 
■tcadof  simply  shedding  new  and  gratefhl  light  on 
prtvionsly  inaaluWe  problems,  t^0|f  Mek  a  primaU 
4Md  aitPt^ahiehU  tf^  Maliation  o/tMr  aun  otd^r 

it  dMntr  ftnctiony  uiuUr  th&ir  administration 
than  wuUr  that  qf  the  tadtUng  priesthood;  then 
the  insulted  ceuuneo  sense  of  the  pnblio  will  eondude 
that  tmlh  iBft)rmed  and  urged  by  such  a  temper  can 
hardly  be  worth  a  reasonable  maa'k  attention ;  and 
that  if  we  ean  never  attain  to  a  no%Dnss»  of  tpirU  in 
rellgloas  matten  without  necessitatlBg  a  correspond- 
ing nmon€9»  <^  Uttor  also,  tb»  sooner  we  abandcm  all 
iKipe  of  spiritual  progress  the  better,  and  so  get  watt 
rhl  Ibr  ever  cC  the  interminable  quarrel  and  Iktlgask" 

Our  muthor  next  inquires  into  the  mean- 
ing  of  ^^  the  gretX  phenomenon  which  we 
call  a  church,^  showing  in  what  sentiments 
of  th«  human  soul  it  takes  its  rise,  and  to 


what  rational  qms  it  inarttabl j  points ; 
but  our  spaoa  will  not  allow  vs  to  follow 
him  in  the  inquinr.  But  we  moet  cheei^ 
fully  eommend  the  whole  pamphkt  t» 
our  readers;  not  because  we  conour  in 
the  Tiews  of  its  writer ;  but  bceaose  it 
is  written  in  such  a  nobto  and  geaerona 
spirit— with  so  ewy  a  mastery  of  all  th* 
depths  and  bearings  of  th*  sslneet— and 
m  a  style  whidi,  for  purity  and  beaaty  of 
language,  muht  serve  as  a  model  ia  any 
literature.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  Mr.  James  as  the  aUest  riietorioiaii 
in  this  country ;  one  whose  rfaetone  i» 
not  a  mere  vehicle  of  (ttsplay,  but  tha 
graceful  and  proper  expression  of  his  pro- 
KHind  thonghtand  his  deeply  poetical  mmd 
religious  nature. 

—  A  large  volume  is  put  ferth  by  Mr» 
Andrew  Brown,  whose  title  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  account  of  it  that  we  cnn  givo. 
It  runs  as  firflows :  "'  The  Philosophy  qf 
Physics,  a  process  of  creative  develop- 
men/,  hy  which  the  first  principles  of 
physics  are  proved  beyond  controversy^ 
and  their  eff'ect  in  the  formation  of  M- 
physical  things  made  comprehensible  to 
alt  intelligent  minds^  as  in  phenmnenai 
nature?^    The  auth<Mr  seems  really  to 
suppose  that  he  has  solved  the  great  enig- 
ma of  creation,  and  made  it  plain  to  the 
commonest    apprehension.     But  let  U9 
say  to  him,  that  either  on  account  of  our 
own  stupidity  or  his  want  of  clearness;  we 
have  read  someone  or  two  hundred  pages 
out  of  his  ^je  hundred,  without  finding; 
ourselves  a  whit  the  wiser.    The  physical 
world  is  no  more  intelligible  to  us  than  ii 
was  when  we  began,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  the  remainder  of  his  volumey 
as  not  presenting  us  any  very  alluring 
hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  convinced 
by  Mr.  Brown's  attempts,  if  we  were  no* 
before,  that  the  a  priori  process  ef  dealing 
with  nature  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
substantial  results.    It  is  easy  enough  to 
imagine  a  sdieme  or  philoso|»iy^  nature 
if  you  are  allowed  to  assume  what  first 
principles  vou  please,  whidi  shidl  be  con- 
sistent and  even  beautiful, — which  indeed 
shall  seem  to  explain  aM  the  ordinary 
&cts  of  nature ;  some  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  many  of  the  (German  phy- 
sicians have  done  that  time  and  again; 
but  the  question  wiU  be,  after  all,  Is  it 
true  ?    Thus,  Mr.  Brown  assumes  certain 
attributes  of  Deity,  as  he  calls  them^  or 
first  principles  which  he  namci^  '^mmd, 
matter  and  energy^''  and  by  means  of  the 
action  and  interaction  of  these,  he  deduces 
an  explanation  of  natural  phenomena ;  but 
his  explanation,  as  far  as  we  have  followed 
it^  is  no  more  satis&ctory  than  a  dozen 
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others  that  we  have  read  in  books  of  me- 
taphjrsics.  It  strikes  as  as  noting  more 
than  an  arbitrary  fancy  of  the  inventor, 
who  would  be  at  much  better  work  if  he 
were  studying  nature,  instead  of  trying 
to  ex]^ain  it  and  to  arrive  more  speediJy 
too  at  a  sound  philosophy.  Hegel  tkougfU 
out  the  entire  development  of  the  universe, 
and  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  dreamed  it ; 
and  we  do  not  see  but  that  their  views  of 
the  matter  are  quite  as  authoritative  and 
complete  as  Mr.  Brown's.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  men  learn  ^at  these  coi\jeo- 
tural  philosophies — these  systems  spun 
out  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  meagerest 
basis  of  fiicts — ^are  a  dreadful  waste  of 
tiDie,  patienee  and  printing  ink  ?  If  they 
were  put  forth  simply  as  hypotheses,  as 
tentatives,  as  modest  suggestions,  they 
>>^Sb^  perhaps,  answer  a  purpose;  but 
presented  in  huge  tomes,  ana  with  all  the 
pretension  and  positiveness  of  absolute 
systems  of  truth,  they  provoke  either  pity 
or  a  smile — a  smile  at  the  author's  vanity, 
or  pity  for  his  delusion. 

Another  work  on  a  branch  of  physical 
science — Mr.  T.  Bassuett's  "  Outlines  of 
a  Mechanical  Theory  of  Storms^^^ — ^is 
not  open  to  these  omections.  It  is  a 
modest  presentation  of  a  new  theory  of 
meteorology,  whk;h  the  discoverer  believes 
to  contain  the  most  important  practical 
truth.  He  says  that  his  theory  has  been 
tested  by  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
which  show  it  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and 
authorize  him  in  propounding  it  to  the 
world.  He  has  repeatedly  predicted  the 
time  and  place  of  the  occurrence  of  great 
storms,  and  is  enabled  by  means  of  it  to 
instruct  navigators  how  to  calculate  the 
coming  change  of  wind  and  weather,  for  any 
given  day,  and  for  any  part  of  the  ocean. 

The  elements  of  the  theory  are  these : 
Mr.  Bassoett  supposes,  1st,  that  space  is 
filled  with  an  elastic  flukl.  possessing  in- 
ertia without  weight ;  2d,  that  the  parts 
of  Uiis  fluid  in  the  solar  system,  circulate, 
after  the  manner  of  a  vortex,  with  a  direct 
motion ;  3d,  that  there  are  aJso  secondary 
Tortioes  in  which  the  planets  are  placed ; 
4th,  that  the  earth  is  also  placed  in  a 
vortex  of  the  ethereal  medium ;  and  Sth. 
that  the  satellites  are  passively  carriea 
around  their  primaries  with  the  ethefeal 
current,  and  have  no  rotation  reUtive  to 
the  ether,  and,  therefore,  they  present  the 
same  &oe  to  their  primaries  and  have  no 
vortex. 

Kow,  assummg  that  the  d3mamical  axis 
of  our  tenal  vortex  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
and  that  it  oontmually  circulates  over  the 
earth's  surface  in  both  hemispheres  in  a 


spiral,  its  latitude  and  loiigitude  will  de- 
pend at  any  particular  time,  Ist,  on  the 
relative  mass  of  the  moon  ;  2d,  on  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  vortex  to  the 
earth's  axis ;  3d,  on  the  longitude  of  the 
ascending  node  of  the  vortex  on  the  lunar 
orbit ;  4th,  on  the  longitude  of  the  ascend- 
ing node  of  the  lunar  orbit  on  the  ecliptic ; 
5tb,  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit 
at  th^  time;  6th,  on  the  longitude  of 
the  perigee  of  the  lunar  orbit,  at  the 
time ;  and  7  th,  on  the  moon's  true  anom- 
aly at  the  time.  But  all  these  circuni« 
stances  can  be  approximately  determin- 
ed, and,  consequently,  the  physical  cause 
whk;h  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  is  the  principal  agent 
in  the  production  of  storms.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  Mr.  Bassuett  gives  the  calculations 
for  several  of  the  most  violent  storms  that 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  made  by 
him  before  their  occurrence,  but  adduced 
now  simply  as  examples  of  the  method 
of  calculation.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subject  to  decide  upon 
the  degree  of  his  success,  but  are  still  not 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  his  little 
book  deserves  the  attention  of  scientific 
men. 

—  An  excellent  edition  of  the  "  Poeti- 
cal Works,  of  Thomas  CampbeU^^  has 
been  prepar«l  by  £p£S  Sargent,  who 
has  also  prefixed  an  agreeable  memoir* 
It  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  materials  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  but  is  most  skilfully  and  en- 
tertainingly put  together,  with  incidents 
from  other  sources  (^  information.  About 
fifty  poems  not  conteined  in  any  previous 
edition  are  included,  having  been  sent  to 
the  editor  by  Dr.  Beattie.  Campbell  is 
not  among  our  most  favorite  poets,  and 
we  think  only  a  few  of  bis  poems  destined 
to  a  long  life,  and  yet  he  was  so  graceful 
a  versifier,  and  so  thorough  and  consist- 
ent a  lover  of  liberty,  that  we  are  glad  to 
possess  any  thing  that  he  wrote. 

—  Professor  Hitchcock  has  performed 
an  acceptable  service  in  his  "  Outline  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Globe  and  of  the  VnUed 
States  inparticular,^^  for  he  preseiite  with- 
in the  compass  of  a  small  volume,  a  general 
statement  of  an  important  science,  which 
almost  hay  intelligent  reader  can  compre- 
hend. It  is  founded  on  the  labors  of  M. 
Bon6,  a  distinguished  French  geologist,  but 
with  corrections  as  to  the  geology  ^  North 
America.  But  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
this  little  work  are  two  colored  maps, — the 
one  representing  the  geology  of  the  globe, 
and  the  other,  the  geology  of  the  North 
American  continent, — which  teach  more 
at  a  glance  than  could  be  got  out  of  whole 
reams  of  letter-press. 
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—  Such  of  our  readers  as  adopt  the 
Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine  will  find 
the  series  of  manuals  and  elementary 
books,  recently  translated  and  prepared 
by  Dr.  Charles  Julius  Hempkl,  invalu- 
able assistants.  The  first  consists  of 
Jahr  and  PossaWs  New  Manual^  which 
has  been  received  with  most  distinguished 
favor  by  the  French  and  German  practi- 
tioners. The  first  part  is  a  compendium 
of  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  including  all 
those  symptoms  that  are  known  to  yield 
to  the  action  of  drugs,  and  the  second  is  a 
repertory  of  the  leading  general  indica- 
tions. Another  work,  is  Jahr^s  Manual^ 
m  a  larger  form,  intended  as  the  repertory 
and  third  volume  of  the  Symptomen- 
codex^  which  appeared  some  time  since. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough 
digest  of  the  Homoeopathic  system  that 
has  been  prepared ;  Dr.  Hcmpel  has  spared 
no  pains  in  the  translation  and  editorship, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  branch  of 
the  profession  for  his  unwearied  industry, 
intelligence,  and  faithfulness. 

English. — Now  that  the  great  "  beard- 
question  "  is  the  question  of  the  day  in 
England,  Mr.  Alexander  Rowland  has 
published  a  work  on  The  Human  Hair, 
which  is  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise 
on  the  subject,  anatomical,  physiological, 
ethnological,  and  esthetic;  giving  not  only 
accurate  views  of  the  structure  and  uses  of 
hair,  its  diseases  and  history,  but  narra- 
tives of  the  fashions  which  have  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  wearing  of  it,  both  on  the 
head  and  face.  The  author  is  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  beard  and  moustache,  and 
looks  upon  it,  as  a  kind  of  insult  to  the 
Creator,  to  apply  the  razor  to  the  **  human 
face  divine."  No  man  in  the  world,  he 
argues,  would  shave  himself,  if  he  were 
not  an  arrant  coward,  afraid  of  the  ap- 
parent singularity  of  the  beard,  and  the 
world's  dread  laugh.  In  England,  before 
the  time  of  George  the  First,  no  full  grown 
man  ever  thought  of  smoothing  his  chin, 
and  then  it  was  done  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  that  monarch,  who  had  some 
special  reason  for  it, — perhaps  an  ugly 
beard,  or  a  handsome  mouth.  A  beard 
grows  naturally  on  the  Oeu^e,  and  for  some 
good  and  wise  purpose,  and  ought  no  more 
to  be  removed  than  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows or  the  head.  Furthermore,  adds 
our  author : 

*'  There  Is  one  certain  fact  I  woald  mentloii  with 
regard  to  bdArda.  It  Is  tlili  As  a  general  rale, 
every  man  with  a  beard  Is  a  man  of  strongly-marked 
Individuality — freqnently  geolos— has  formed  his  own 
opinions — is  rtraiglitforward — to  a  certain  degree, 
frequently  reckless— but  will  not  fiiwn  or  cringe  to 
any  man.    The  very  hci  of  bis  wearing  a  beard,  In 


tho  flioe,  as  H  were,  of  society,  is  a  proof  that  bta  heart 
and  conscience  are  above  the  paltry  aid  of  a  daily 
penny  shave. 

•*  If  men  would  not  shave  from  boyhood  np,  they 
would  find  their  beards  woald  be  flowing,  their  mon- 
staches  light  and  airy,  both  adding  a  dignity  to  man- 
hood and  a  venerableness  to  age,  to  which  ahom  ha- 
manity  mast  be  strangers. 

**  But  the  beard  is  not  merely  for  ornament,  it  Is  tot 
ase.  Nature  never  does  any  thing  In  vain ;  ahe  is 
economical,  and  wastes  nothing.  She  wouM  never 
erect  a  bulwark  were  her  domain  unworthy  uf  pro- 
tection, or  were  there  no  enemy  to  invade  It  I  ahaQ 
proceed  to  show  that  the  beard  is  Intended  as  a  but- 
wark,  and  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  health. 
The  beard  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  diseases  of  the 
lungs  by  guarding  their  portals.  The  moastaclje 
particularly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prevents  the 
admission  of  particles  of  dust  into  tlie  iungn,  which 
are  the  frnitAil  caose  of  disease.  It  also  forms  a  reapi- 
ntor  more  efficient  than  the  canning  band  of  man 
can  fkbrioate.  Man  foshions  his  respirator  of  wir«, 
ourionsly  wrought;  nature  makes  hen  of  hair  placed 
where  It  belongs,  and  not  requiring  to  be  put  on  like 
a  muzzle.  Diseases  of  the  head  and  throat  are  also 
prevented  by  wearing  the  beard." 

In  this  country,  since  the  Mexican  war 
and  Califomian  adventure,  the  beard  is 
quite  generally  worn, — at  least  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns, — and  we  have  no 
need  of  formal  treatises  to  commend  it  to 
public  favor.  Besides,  as  every  man 
among  us  does  pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  is  quite 
as  infinitely  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

This  writer  gives  some  curious  accounts 
as  to  the  trade  and  commerce  in  hair, 
which  we  extract  from  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  readers : 

**  Formerly,  the  mannfkcturers  of  artlflcial  hair  into 
t«ig^  ladies'  curls,  Jbc,  obtained  a  eonsidrrable  por* 
tion  of  their  supply  at  home  from  hospitals,  prlMna, 
and  workhonses ;  but  ntiw  the  hair  Is  not  cmpped 
compuleorily,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  poor 
and  distressed,  or  criminal,  are  not  doprivtHl  of  their 
fidr  and  valued  tresses.  It  must  be  nnderstood  that 
female  hair  alone  is  of  any  ase  to  the  ha1r-work«ir. 
from  Its  length  and  curling  properties.  That  moat 
prized,  is  the  gray  hair  of  agod  person^  which  can  ba 
prepared  to  any  shade. 

**  Light  hair  all  comes  from  Germany,  where  It  is 
collected  by  a  company  ot  Dutch  fitrmer*^  who  coma 
over  for  orders  once  a  year.  It  would  appear  that 
either  the  fkshion  or  the  necesaity  of  England  haa, 
within  a  recent  period,  completely  altered  the  relativa 
demands  from  the  two  oountriea.  Forty  years  ago, 
according  to  one  of  the  first  dealers  in  the  trade,  the 
liglrt  German  hair  alone  was  called  for,  and  he  almiiet 
raved  about  a  peculiar  golden  tint  which  was  sn* 
premely  prized,  and  which  his  father  used  to  keep 
very  dose,  only  producing  it  to  favorite  cnstotnens 
in  the  same  manner  that  our  angost  sherry-lord  C9 
hock-herr  spares  to  particnlar  friend»— or  now  and 
then.  It  is  said,  to  influential  literary  characters— a  fow 
magnums  of  some  rare  and  renowned  vintage.  This 
treasured  arUcle  he  sold  at  Bn.  an  ounce— nearly 
double  the  price  of  silver.  Kow  all  thb  has  passed 
away,  and  the  dark  shades  of  brown  from  France  ar» 
chiefly  called  foe. 
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**So  eonaUnt  aod  refraUu*  to  this  traffic,  that  the 
halr-eatten  tn  France  know  exaoUj  where  to  go  for 
their  jreer't  crop. 

**  Keeping  en  account  of  the  vlllagee  ftxmi  which 
tbej  gathered  their  supply  for  a  certain  year,  they 
know  that  they  will  not  he  able  to  cut  In  the  same 
plaoa  till  the  arriyal  of  another  given  yei^.  And 
not  only  can  they  calculate  as  to  quantity,  bat  the 
ralae  uf  each  local  harveet  is  also  well  known,  and 
almn^  fixed ;  for  within  a  space  ottrom  ten  to  fifteen 
le^jimes,  the  quality  varie^  as  we  are  told,  so  much  as 
to  make  a  diflfereoce  of  from  ten  to  twenty  sous  per 
ponnd  weight 

*>Tbe  original  price  of  the  hair,  as  purchased  from 
the  TilUge  maidens,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  about  five 
•hillings  per  pound.  The  tradesmen  engaged  in  the 
preparations  <^  sorting,  curling,  and  dres.*«lng  it,  pur* 
ehaee  it  at  a  price  of  ten  shillings  per  pound;  and 
after  it  has  gone  through  their  hands,  it  acquires  a 
value  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  shillings  per  pound 
weight ;  and  this  is  at  the  rate  it  is  purchased  by  the 
hatr-dreeser. 

**  By  the  skill  of  the  hair-dresser,  the  price  is  again 
railed  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  and  must  be 
oalcalated  by  the  degree  of  labor  and  dexterity  em- 
ployed  on  it 

**  Thus  a  peruke,  containing  only  three  ounces  of 
hair,  originally  costing  less  than  a  shilling,  is  frequently 
•otd  at  a  price  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings. 

**Tbe  quantity  of  hair  produced  by  the  annual 
harvest  b  calculated  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds* 
weight  The  sales  of  one  house  alone,  in  Paris,  which 
•applies  four  hair-cutting  establishments  In  the  west- 
em  country,  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
aDnaally." 

— It  is  an  eyidence  of  the  feeling  which 
prompts  a  great  deal  of  the  £nglish  criti- 
dstn  of  America,  that  a  late  Athenceum 
reviews  a  miserable  catch-penny  pamphlet, 
giving  an  account  of  the  rich  men  of  Bos- 
ton, as  a  specimen  of  *^  transatlantic  pub- 
lications," and  calls  the  fellow  who  put 
it  toj^elher  an  '*  American  author."  We 
shall  next  expect  to  see  the  catalogue  of 
some  dry-go<xi  auctioneer  quoted  as  the 
latest  form  of  American  joiu*nallsm. 

— Are  the  times  of  the  old  Grecian 
rhapsodists  or  the  northern  scalds  to  be 
revived,  or  are  the  tale-tellers  of  the  East, 
and  the  iraprovisatores  of  Italy,  to  be  trans- 
planted into  England  ?  Mr.  Dickens,  we 
see  has  been  reading  one  of  his  Christmas 
stories  before  immense  audiences  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  with  great  success.  No 
lecturer,  it  is  said,  ever  commanded  so 
complete  and  rapt  an  attention.  But  there 
is  no  research  made  by  the  newspapers, 
which  has  struck  us.  He  lopped  otf  in- 
stinctively, in  the  reading,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  public  ordeal,  every  thing  to 
which  the  knife  of  the  critic  would  be  ap- 
plied; curtailing  his  needless  ampliOca- 
tions,  omitting  passages  of  mere  descrip- 
tion that  have  nothing  to  do  with  advan- 
cing ttte  main  purpose,  and  subduing  the 
exaggerations,  and  over-oolorings, — so  that 
tiie  story  as  received  was  shorter,  and  far 


more  interesting,  than  as  originally  pub- 
lished !  Would  it  not  be  a  useful  discipline 
then  for  all  popular  writers  to  be  required 
to  read  their  works  to  a  public  audience  ? 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  that  which 
is  prepared  for  verbal  communication,  is 
more  diffuse  than  what  is  intended  for  the 
closet;  but  our  experience  has  been  dif- 
ferent There  is  nothing  that  more  leads  a 
writer  to  condensation  and  vigor,  than  the 
consciousness  that  a  large  audience  is  to  sit 
for  an  hour  or  two  under  its  delivery.  It 
forces  him  to  leave  out  all  unnecessary 
passages,  and  to  say  as  much  as  he  can 
as  well  as  he  can,  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed to  him.  Extemporary  speakers, 
it  is  true,  get  into  loose  habits  of  thought 
and  utterance,  but  speakers  who  prepare 
their  addresses  with  delibleration  and  judg- 
ment do  not;  and  it  id Temarkable,  that 
among  the  best  specimens  of  composition 
on  the  records  of  literature,  are  those 
dramas  and  orations  which  were  put  to- 
gethei'  to  bfe  read  or  sjioken  to  popular 
audiences.  For  condensed  energy  of  ex- 
pressioUf  a  vivacity  of  style,  we  possess 
nothing  superior  to  the  tragedies  of  the 
Greek  Dramatists,  and  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  which  were  originally  de- 
livered to  the  most  popular  of  all  audi- 
ences— those  of  the  Agora  and  the  Games. 
A  man  who  writes  for  the  closet  merely, 
is  apt  to  get  prosy  and  dull :  he  allows 
many  sentences  to  remain  that  would  be 
extremely  tedious  in  a  public  assembly  ; 
and  he  is  controlled,  too,  in  the  estimate 
of  his  own  powers,  very  muoh  by  the 
opinions  of  the  coterie  to  which  he  be- 
longs. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  forced 
to  come  personally  with  his  production 
before  a  miscellaneous  tribunal,  he  would 
impart  to  his  style  all  the  grace  and  power 
of  which  he  was  capable.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  look  with  some  degree  of 
hope  to  the  influences  of  the  system  of 
lecturing  in  which  so  many  of  our  literary 
men  are  engaged,  believing  that  it  will 
be  a  benefit  to  them  no  less  than  to  the 
community  at  large. 

—  A  Magazine  mania  seems  to  rage  in 
England  just  now,  for  we  have  to  chron- 
icle the  appearance  during  the  last  month 
or  two,  of  some  half  dozen  new  periodicals. 
First  comes  the  National  Miscellany^ 
which,  however,  has  reached  its  eighth 
number;  then  the  Home  Companion^  an 
illustrated  magazine ;  then  Cruikahank's 
Magazine,  with  sketches  from  the  pencil 
of  the  great  caricaturist ;  then  the  Family 
Friend ;  and  then  Our  Circle  of  the 
Sciences,  In  shoit,  new  magazines  in 
England  appear  to  be  as  plentiful  as 
almanacs  in  France* 
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I'rencb. — A  work  of  rare  utOify  and 
interest  is  the  M.  P.  Froussacs  ^^  De  La 
Mettorohgie  danu  «et  rapports  avec  la 
Science  dt  V Homme,  et  principaUment 
avec  la  Mededne  et  V  Hygiene  Publique^^^ 
or,  of  the  Influence  of  Meteorology  on  the 
Science  of  Man.  It  is  an  elaborate  trear  ' 
tise  on  the  whole  sul^lect  as  fiir  aa  oar 
knowledge  of  it  extends,  showing  how  the 
condition  of  man  and  society  is  ifiected  bj 
the  air,  the  water,  electricity,  galvanisp, 
dimate,  and  all  other  external  physical  in- 
fluenoes,  and  frying  the  most  precise  and 
valuable  details  in  respect  to  the  entire 
aeries  of  meteorological  phenomena.  The 
author  is  faTorably  known  by  his  preyious 
works  on  climate,  animal  magnetism,  gym- 
nastics, &c 

—  We  trust  tfeiat  we  have  no  occasion 
ef  calling  to  the  mind  of  French  scholars 
in  this  country  the  Revue  des  deux  Monr 
dee,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Parisian  pe- 
riodicals. It  is  published  twice  a  month, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  depositories*of  the 
current  literature  of  France  Uiat  we  know. 
A  large  number  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  contribute  to  it  Such  men  as 
Cousin.  Guizot,  De  R^musat,  St  Mare 
Qirardin,  Henry  Heine,  Madame  Reybaud, 
Ampdre,  Lettre,  Leon  Faucher,  and  oth- 
ers, and  it  embruses  among  its  topici^  po- 
litical economy,  literature,  religion,  saence 
and  art,  besides  occasional  fictions. 

—  A  gentleman  who  calls  himself  Mon- 
sieur A.  Bbllegarriguk,  has  written  a 
book  on  "American  Women"  (Les  Femmet 
d^Amenj(fue\  in  which  he  treats  of  our 
poor  benighted  femal&s,  and  America  gen- 
erally, as  something  newly  discovered; 
as  we  might  treat  of  the  women  of  Pata- 
gonia, or  the  Aleutian  islands.  Concurring 
entirely  in  the  belief  that  American  men 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  tout-puissant 
icu^  vulgarly  rendered  the  "almighty 
dollar,-'  he  finds  the  women  of  course  des- 
titute of  all  moral  elevation,  and  only  a 
slight  degree  raised  above  the  sex  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants.  This  is  an  ex- 
aggerated representation,  indeed,  and  yet 
as  there  is  something  to  be  learned  out  of 
every  opinion,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
women  who  might  profit  by  a  perusal  of 
its  unfriendly  ciiUcism. 

—  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt  proposes 
to  write  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  as  a  specimen 
brick  out  of  the  edifice,  has  presented 
the  public  with  a  small  volume  on  some 
contemporary  men  of  letters  (^Les  Conr 
temporains  Hommes  des  Lettres^  Publi- 
cistes,  etc).  His  first  selection  is  M^ry, 
an  inconsiderable  French  poet,  whose  works 
we  suspect  will  be  forgotten,  long  before 


M.  de  Mlrecourfs  larger  book  shall  have 
made  its  appearance. 

— The  lustory  of  the  Girondists  and  of 
the  Restoration,  have  been  followed  up  bj 
Lamartine.  with  a  History  of  the  Coft- 
stUuent  Assembly*     It  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  his  previous  works ; 
not  very  precise,  and  disclosing  no  new 
facts  or  variety,  but  full  of  popular  efiects. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  the  Girondists,  and 
not  better  than  the  Restoration.  Lamartine 
was  never  meant  for  a  historian,  or  if  he 
was,  is  either  too  idle  or  too  much  oceo- 
pied,  to  devote  to  his  task  the  necessary 
labor.    It  is  not  ea^  to  be  an  historian, 
to  possess  a  captivaUng  style,  to  aboond 
in  sentimentality,  or  to  be  tile  to  draw 
striking  pictures.    Some  research  is  also 
required.    But  Lamartine  seems  to  de- 
spise all  research.    He  catches  up  a  few 
of  the  best  known  authorities  on  the  epochs 
he  is  writing  about;  tells  their  stories 
over  again ;  puts  in  a  diarming  bit  of  ro- 
mance here  and  there,  and  then  sends  forth 
his  book  as  a  history.    He  is  dififbse,  in- 
accurate, theatrical,   and  wholly  super- 
ficial.   We  suspect,  indeed,  that  he  ooes 
not  much  care  whether  his  refo^eseota- 
tions  are  correct  or  not,  and  that  he  adopts 
and  discards  views  of  historical  person- 
ages and  events,  just  as  they  may  be 
telling  or  not,  and  onite  wiUiout  reference 
to  their  truth.    If  ne  can  produce  a  sen- 
sation, can  drape  his  figures  picturesquely, 
or  describe  a  transaction  with  dramatic 
point,  he  accomplishes  his  purpose.     Yet, 
m  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we  confess  to 
a  certain  fascination  which  we  find  in  his 
pages.    He  is  seldom  guilty  of  the  beset- 
ting siii  of  historians~-dulncss :  his  narra- 
tive is  always  animated;  he  contrives  to 
invest  whatever  he  touches  with  a  deep 
interest, — a  romantic  ipterest,  it  mav  be, 
and  yet  powerful.    Even  in  the  volume 
before  us.  which  opens  with  the  convoca- 
tions of  tne  States-General  and  ends  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile, — though 
(here  is  no  want  of  histories  in  regard  to 
that   period — though  we  have  r^^d  all 
Mignet,  Thiers,   Michelet,   Louis    Blanc, 
and  Carlyle  have  to  say  of  it, — we  find 
our  attention  at  once  riveted.    The  stir- 
ring and  earnest  nature  of  the  events  may 
account  for  some  of  this  interest,  and  the 
political  treatment  of  these  by  the  author 
for  the  rest 

— An  imperishable  curiosity  attadies, — at 
least,  in  the  French  mind. — to  every  thing 
that  relates  to  Napoleon.  In  order  to 
gratify  it  M.  Keitnozan  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  all  his  letters,  proda- 
mations  and  state  papers,  under  the  name 
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of  NapoUonj  recuiL  par  ordre  ehronolo- 
aique^  de  sea  Lettree^  FroelamaHone^ 
BulietifUj  Diacowre  sur  lea  matitrea 
ehpHea  at  politiquea,  etc,,  FornuuU  une 
histoire  de  aon  regne  icrite  par  bd 
mdtne,  et  accompagnie  de  notea  hiato- 
riquea.  The  first  voluine  only  has  thus  far 
appeared,  commencing  with  the  campaign 
in  Italy  of  17%,  and  ending  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Aosterlits ;  but  as  this  is  confined  to 
military  details  altogether,  while  the  work 
promises  fall  particulars  of  all  that  the 
great  chief  said  or  did,  in  war,  politics  and 
•dminiRtration,  thare  is  no  teilmg  when 
we  shall  reach  the  last  yolame.  It  will 
be,  howerer,  an  nnqnestionabl^  yalnable 
contribution  to  history.  It  will  gi^  as 
Napoleon  as  he  appeared  in  his  own  works, 
and  not  as  he  is  estimated  by  writers.  By 
the  way,  there  is  a  carioas  passase  in  the 
meinornd,  in  which  he  spesks  of  the  dif- 
ferent Yiews  that  had  already  been  taken 
daring  his  lifetime,  of  his  character  and 
policy.  "  I  am  disputed  on  every  hand,^ 
ha  says, — **  the  thoughts  of  my  battles,  the 
intention  of  my  orders,  are  all  decided 
against  me.  They  often  ascribe  profun- 
dity and  sublimity  to  things  which  on  my 
part  were  the  most  simple  in  the  world : 
they  impute  to  me  projects  which  I  neyer 
entertaincMl ;  and  they  question  whether 
I  did  not  contemplate  a  universal  monarchy. 
They  reason  tediously  about  the  point,  whe* 
ther  my  absolute  authority  or  arbitrary  acts 
spring  from  my  character  or  my  caicula- 
tions,  whether  they  were  produced  by  my 
inclination  or  the  force  of  dreumstances, 
iHieUwr  my  constant  wars  came  from  my 
tatfte  or  were  simply  defensive, — and  whe- 
ther my  mordinate  ambition^  so  reproach- 
ed, arose  from  avidity  of  conquest,  lust  of 
glory,  love  of  order,  or  devotion  to  gene- 
ral happiness,"  ibc  He  then  says  subse- 
quently, that  "  these  men  in  their  posi- 
tive affirmations  are  more  skilfiil  than  L 
ft>r  I  should  be  often  greatly  tfiibarrassea 
to  say  what  my  full  purposes  were.  I  did 
not  strive  to  bend  cfreumstances  to  my 
ideas,  but  aMowed  myself  to  be  led  l^ 
circumstances;  for  who  oaa  befbrefaand 
meet  fbrtuitous  eeourrences,  wholly  unez* 
nected  aceideiits?  Hvw many  times  have 
I  been  compelled  to  ehange  essentially  "t 
I  ptunnied  general  views,  rather  than  any 
predetermined  plans.  The  man  of  com- 
wm  jaterests,  what  I  thought  to  be  far 
the  good  ef  the  gimleBt  Buraber,  these 
were  the  watks  to  which  I  was  anehoied, 
Vat  armmd  wfaidi  I  floated  fbr  ^e  grtatest 
part  of  the  time  at  hap-haxard."  TMa 
eoufession  is  curious,  because  it  shows  how 
orach  (genius  is,  after  all,  a  mere  ability  to 
take  advantagixyf  errents,  and  how  little 


asiy  preconceived  plan  of  human  action 
has  to  do  with  the  development  of  events. 

— The  lovers  of  Montaigne  will  find  no 
little  pleasant  reading  in  M.  Etienne  Cat- 
alan's Manuel  dea  honnetea  gens,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  inform  the  practical  phi- 
losophy of  the  great  French  essayist  He 
gathers  together,  as  he  says,  the  elements 
which  properly  constitute  the  philosophy 
of  Montaigpe.  interpreting  and  developing 
them,  and  introducing  such  maxims  and 
sentences  as  may  be  entitled  to  special  re- 
gard, either  for  their  excellent  sense  or  the 
propriety  of  their  expression.  His  book 
takes  its  name  from  a  mot  of  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  that  Le  livre  des  Eaaaia  doit  dtre, 
le  brdviah^  des  honndtes  gens.^* 

— The  Athemeum  Franpaiae,  under  the 
head  of  studies  of  ^^Anglo-American  Fe-, 
male  Poets,"  gives  an  elaborate  account, 
with  translations,  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  by  M. 
Thales  Bernard  ;  who  begins  by  aver- 
rmg  that  *<  America  is  the  daughter  of 
Prance,'*  and  that  the  latter,  having  warm- 
ty  received  "Cooper.  Emerson,  roe  and 
Prescott,"  ought  not  to  slight  the  obscure 
names  of  our  literature.  He  then  nar- 
rates the  principal  incidents  of  Lucretia's 
history,  interspersing  the  rocitid  with 
translations  of  her  verses  into  prose* 

—The  book  of  the  month  in  Paris  is 
the  Souvenirs  of  M.  Killemain,  the  di»- 
tinguished  historian  and  professor,  who. 
like  Dr.  Veron,  Dumas,  Lamartine,  ana 
all  other  Frenchmen,  does  not  consider  his 
literary  life  complete  without  an  autobiog- 
raphy. Having  been  connected  for  t£d 
last  fifty  years  with  mangr  of  the  most 
important  personages  of  the  age,  a  man 
himself  of  character  and  statnling  as  a 
writer  of  remarkable  talent,  his  Mok  is 
at  once  piquant  and  reliable.  We  shall 
give  some  account  of  it,  as  soon  as  It 
reaches  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

— ^The  Swiaa  Review  narrates  an  anec- 
dote of  Bdran^,  the  great  sonff-writer 
of  France,  whKh  is  an  honorabM  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  tiie  veneimble 
poet.  He  had  placed  all  his  savings,  to 
the  amount  of  about  thirty  thousand 
francs,  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  a  nier> 
cantHe  friend,  who  came  to  him  one  d^, 
and  ntumed  the  aMmey.  But  why  do 
you  doso  ?  asked  the  poet  Becanse,  was 
Hie  reply,  "<  My  hoase  is  likely  te  fioL  and 
as  yon  are  old  and  poor,  I  havie  thoasht 
yon  ought  to  be  secured  ia  time."  m  f 
jvturued  B^ranger^  I  am  only  ose  ef  yoiar 
ciwliUirS)  and  must  teke  my  chance  wi^ 
the  rest  The  consequence  was,  that  after 
tiie  faihire  he  received  merely  his  ten  per 
cent  whwh  was  the  regular  division  of  the 
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assets  of  the  firm.  He  h'ves  now  on  the 
scantiest  pittance  derived  from  the  sale  of 
hi»  works.  Is  there  a  merchant  among: 
lis  who  would  haye  acted  as  honorably  ? 
We  fear  not 

— The  Abbe  Fallar  has  written  a 
history  of  the  Church  in  North  America, 
entitled.  Memoircs  particuliere  pour 
.*cr?7ir  a  V  hietoire  de  V  Egliae  dans  P 
Aintrique  du  Nord,  It  is  not  however, 
a  regular  history,  so  much  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  history,  as  its  name  imports ;  and 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  bioj^phy  of 
important  personages,  and  monographs 
of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, especially  in  Canada.  Sister  Bour- 
geoys,  the  founder  of  the  first  congrega- 
tion established  at  Villemarie  for  the  edu- 
cation and  conversion  of  the  savages,  and 
Ma'msclle  d'  Youville,  founder  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  furnish 
the  materials  for  his  first  three  volumes, 
with  incidental  references  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  establishments  to  which  they  belonged. 

— A  classic  romance  under  the  name  of 
Olympia  has  been  published  by  M.  Louis 
Saulier,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration 
of  female  life  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Olympia  is  a  Spartan,  who  is  painted  in 
the  three-fold  character  of  a  young  girl, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother.  We  first  encounter 
her  participating  in  the  games  of  the  gym- 
nasium, with  her  young  female  compan- 
ions ;  we  next  find  her  accepting  a  hus- 
band obediently  from  the  hands  of  her 
father,  although  she  was  in  love  with 
somebody  el:^ ;  and  then  we  see  her.  as 
the  wife,  rejecting  a  base  proposal  of  her 
husband,  and  *yct  as  the  mother  disclos- 
ing to  the  State  a  conspiracy  in  which  her 
only  son  was  implicated.  The  object  of 
the  author,  in  this  two-fold  dilemma,  is 
to  show  the  despotism  of  the  idea  of  the 
State,  in  ancient  times,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  depict  the  sentiment  of  the  true 
woman  trampling  over  the  law  as  present- 
ed in  the  proposition  of  her  husband. 
The  work  is  written  with  facility  and  ele- 
gance, but  the  details  are  not  always  of 
Uie  most  edifying  kind,  out  of  France. 

—  A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on  the  5th 
December,  speaks  in  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  D.  Brainard, 
President  of  the  Rush  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  on  the  treatment  of  bites  made 
by  venomous  serpents.  His  experiments, 
it  appears,  were  made  generally  on  pigeons, 
which  he  caused  to  be  bitten  by  serpents 
known  technically  as  of  the  species  of 
crotolapherus  trigeminus,  rigidly  observ- 
ing the  efifects,  and  then  applying  his 
remedies.      Dr.  Brainard's  mode  of  re- 


covering his  pigeons  was  by  the  mfiltra- 
tion  into  the  wounds  and  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  lactate  of  iron  and  iodine  of 
potassium,  both  in  a  state  of  aqueous  so- 
lution. He  caused  them  to  penetrate  by 
means  of  a  small  syringe,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  succeeded  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  poisoned  animal.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Dam6ril.  Magendie,  Flourcnn 
and  Deleure,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  his  paper. 

German. — From  the  press  of  Amhn  at 
Berlin,  we  have  three  characteristic  Ger- 
man tales  (Drei  Mdrchen),  or  legends,  as 
they  are  more  properly  called,  which  are 
full  of  fantastic  spirit  and  humor.  The 
first  of  them  *•  The  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Moon,"  which  is  to  be  read  at  night 
as  the  anonymous  author  advertises  us,  is 
almost  as  wild  as  the  best  stories  of  Hoff- 
man, with  a  touch  of  the  graceful  legen- 
dary feeling  of  Tieck.  They  are  all  how- 
ever, so  marked  by  local  peculiarities  that 
they  would  hardly  repay  translation  into 
English. 

—  There  is  in  course  of  publication  now 
in  Germany,  a  work  on  the  Memorials  of 
the  Old  christian  Architecture  in  Coti- 
stantinople^from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century.  {AU-christticlie  Baudenkmale 
Constantinopels  vom  V, — XII,  Jahrhun- 
derte.)  This  magnificent  work  will  ex- 
hibit in  forty  plates  of  the  largest  folio- 
size,  either  engraved,  lithographed,  or  in 
colored  impressions,  delineations  of  vari- 
ous architectural  remains,  particularly 
views  and  details  of  Agios  Johannes, 
Agios  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  Agia  Sophia, 
Agia  Irene,  Agia  Theotokos,  Agios  Pan- 
tokrator,  as  well  as  of  the  hall  of  the  Heb- 
domon.  and,  for  comparison,  charches  in 
Asia  Minor  from  the  work  of  Tcxier.  The 
importance  of  the  Byzantine  st^le  has 
long  been  acknowledged  by  modem  Art. 
There  have,  notwithstanding,  hitherto 
been  wanting  geometrical  surveys  of  the 
most  prominent  monuments  of  this  style, 
to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  its 
peculiarities  and  minor  details.  Deeply 
as  this  want  has  been  felt,  there  stood  ob- 
stacles almost  insurmountable  in  the  way 
of  its  being  remedied,  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  geometrical  survey  of  St  So- 
phia's Cath^ral  at  Constantinople.  Ger- 
man assiduity  and  perseverance  has  at  last, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
succeeded  in  clearing  those  obstacles,  and 
effecting  a  most  accurate  survey  of  that  pro- 
totype of  Byzantine  Architecture,  descend- 
ing to  the  minutest  particulars,  and  wlso 
of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  architectural 
remains  of  Constantinople. 
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—  Between  1762  and  17G6,  August 
LunwiG  VON  ScHLdzKR  prepared  a  Rus- 
sian Grammar  during  his  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg.  This  first  part,  as  well  as  the 
commencement  of  the  second,  was  printed 
for  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
that  place;  the  work  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  eleventh  sheet,  when  its  con- 
tinuation was  prohibited,  and  the  whole 
edition  suppressed.  A  copy  of  these  ele- 
ven sheets,  which  nearly  comprehended 
what  had  been  completed  in  MS.  is.  there- 
fore, a  rarity ;  and  one  single  copy  only 
is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  at  present  ex- 
tant This  work,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  first  to  venture  on  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  Russian  language,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  published  by  the  family  of  the 
author. 

—  The  sixth  and  concluding  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  J.  Vcnedey's  History  of 
the  Germans  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  {Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  bis  auf 
die  Gegenwart\  has  just  been  issued,  it 
embraces  (ierman  antiquity  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Germans  on  the  stage  of 
history,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Carloving- 
ians.  The  second  volume,  already  com- 
pleted in  MS  1  will  contain  the  history  of 
the  German  Emperors  and  the  contest  of 
the  Popes  against  the  empire.  The  third 
volume  will  comprise  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Westphalian  Peace ; 
the  fourth  volume  will  contain  modern 
history.  This  work  is  distinguished  by 
diligent  research,  and  a  vigorous  and 
graphic  style. 

— Another  volume,  the  fourth  of  Ber- 
THo L D  A  u  EH  bach's  Village  Stories  of  the 
Black  Forest,  {Schwarzwdlden  Doff- 
geschichten),  has  just  appeared. 

—  The  correspondence  of  Goetho  must 
be  inexhaustible ;  for  in  addition  to  his 
Brieftcecksel  with  Schiller,  Zelter,  Bet- 
tiner.  Cams,  and  others,  we  are  now 
presented  with  his  letter,  to  Councillor 
Schuetz,  Briefwecksel  Zwischen  Gothe 
a.  Staatsrath  v*  C  L.  F,  SchnUz, 

—  The  comparative  study  of  languages, 
which  more  than  any  thing  else  has  fur- 
nished a  key  to  the  origin  of  races,  is  no- 
where prosecuted  with  so  much  industry 
and  vigor  as  in  Germany.  The  gram- 
mar and  vocabularies  of  Bopp,  and  other 
learned  authorities,  have  solved  many 
questions  on  which  tradition  is  silent,  and 
become  among  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments of  nations.  One  of  the  latest  works 
of  this  kind  is  the  Grammatica  Celtica 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Zeuss,  of  Leipzic,  who  has 
gathered  from  the  various  libraries  of 
Europe,  the  most  interesting  particulars 


in  regard  to  the  ancient  Irish,  British, 
Cambrian,  and  Cornish  dialects.  It  is 
divided  into  six  parts :  the  first  treats  of 
letters  and  their  permutations  from  one 
dialect  to  another;  the  second  treats  of 
the  noun  and  pronoun ;  the  third  of  the 
verb;  the  fourth  of  particles;  the  fifth 
of  derivation  and  composition;  and  the 
sixth  of  the  construction  of  prose  and 
verse.  The  ditferent  dialects  are  com- 
pared with  each  other,  in  every  respect, 
and  their  analogies  and  diversities  clearly 
marked. 


A  SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  NOTTE  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  SOUTH  OF  MASON  AND  DIXON'S 
LINE. 

A  Southern  paper,  in  giving  a  very 
favorable  and  discriminating  criticism  of 
our  February  Number,  adds  to  it  the  fol** 
lowing  P.  S. : — 

**Iii  acknowledgfDg  the  receipt  of  the  Jannaiy 
number  of  **  Patnamf"^  we  oommended  it  to  public 
patronage  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wholly  an  AmB' 
rican  publication.  We  have  recently  received  a  com- 
munication declaring  that  thia  is  an  error— that  Put- 
nam  is  wholly  a  Northern  publication,  and  that 
Southern  writers,  who  propose  to  contribute  to  its 
columns,  are  not  only  excluded,  but  treated  with  ne- 
glect and  discourtesy.  We  hope  that  there  is  some 
error  or  mistake  in  tlie  case,  and  that  Putnam  will  b« 
able  to  place  himself  rectus  in  curia  with  bis  South- 
em  readers  and  contributors.'* 

The  personal  feeling  manifested  in  this 
complaint  will  be  sufiicient  to  dii'est  it  of 
all  forte,  for  it  was  evidently  written  by 
some  person  who  fancied  he  had  been  ne- 
glected by  us,  or  that  his  merits  had  not 
been  properly  appreciated.  And  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  not  quite 
right  in  thinking  so.  We  know  very  well, 
that  a  good  many  worthy  people,  and  ex- 
cellent writers,  have  had  to  wait  much 
longer  for  a  reply  to  their  communications 
than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  our  own  sense 
of  propriety  ;  but  the  seeming  neglect 
which  they  might  with  reason  complain 
of  has  been  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  for  we  make  it  a  point  to  read  the 
articles  that  are  sent  to  us  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  can  have  a  place  in 
our  Monthly,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
democratic  principle  of,  first  come  first 
served.  Reading  manuscripts,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  illegibly  written,  and 
writing  letters  to  their  authors,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  time ;  and  then,  too.  when  an 
article  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  on 
account  of  its  literary  merits  or  its  sub- 
ject, the  exigencies  of  the  Monthly  may 
prevent  its  immediate  use  ;  it  niay  be  too 
long,  or  too  short,  or  it  may  be  too  similar 
in  its  ciiaracter  to  another  article  wbirh 
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had  been  accepted  before  it ;  all  these  con* 
siderations  must  often  perplex  the  editor 
of  a  magazine,  and  prevent  his  giving  an 
instant  reply  to  a  correspondent,  and  also 
compel  him  to  reject  communications 
'  which  would  be  otherwise  desirable.  But 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  saying  these 
very  obvious  truths  that  we  have  noticed 
the  Southern  complaint  in  question.  We 
are  accused  of  not  being  American  because 
we  are  Northern.  The  South,  or  at  least 
tliat  part  of  it  which  is  embodied  in  the 
persou  of  our  particular  friend  in  question, 
will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  common 
instincts  of  patriotism,  but  will  cut  us  off 
from  our  inheritance,  because  we  happen 
to  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  It  was  a  son  of  New  Eng- 
land who  uttered  the  patriotic  sentiment, 
*•  I  know  no  North,  no  South ; "  but  our 
Southern  friends  say  they  ^*  know  no 
North,  only  a  South."  There  are  number- 
less publications  calling  themselves  after 
the  South,  to  indicate  their  sectional  cha- 
racter and  their  antagonism  to  the  North. 
The  Southern  Quarterly,  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  ana  so  on ;  but  if 
there  be  a  single  periodical  or  other  insti- 
tution north  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  whose 
title  breathes  such  an  un-American  and 
sectional  spirit,  we  are  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
istence. As  to  ^e  particular  charge 
against  ourselves,  nonsensical  as  it  will 
sound  to  ever^  body  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  our  Magazine,  we  have 
only  to  reply,  that  the  present  nuntber  of 
the  Monthly  contains  four  articles  which 
were  sent  to  us  from  as  many  slave  States, 
and  that  every  number  of  the  work,  from 
the  beghining,  has  contained  one  or  more 
articles  from  the  pens  of  Southern  writ- 
ers. Our  sole  aim  is  to  publish  the  best 
literary  productions  which  the  country 
can  afford ;  and  whether  they  come  from 
Maine  or  Missouri,  Vermont  or  Virginia, 
»  a  matter  of  not  Uie  slightest  weight  in 
deciding  on  their  availability.  As  to  our 
mere  personal  kiterests,  we  can  very  well 
afford  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  all 
sectional  preferences,  for  »t  least  seven 
eighths  of  our  etrculation  is  in  the  free 
Stetes ;  and,  if  we  could  be  mflocnced  by 
Hoy  such  paltry  motives  as  the  '^somebody 
down  South"  mipiitaB  to  us,  the  rttult 


would  not  be  to  our  pecuniary  disadvui- 
tage.  But  our  great  aim  in  the  oondnct 
of  this  Magazine  has  been  to  make  it,  first, 
purely  Amencan  and  original ;  and.  nexi 
to  render  it  as  profitable  to  the  public  azid 
ourselves  as  it  could  be  done.  We  hare, 
thus  far,  abundant  cause  for  being  satis- 
fied with  our  exertions,  and  for  entertain- 
ing increased  hope  in  the  literary  reiioiirces 
and  intellectual  activity  of  oar  thriving 
nation.  Wherein  we  may  possibly  have 
erred,  has  been  in  giving  place  to  con- 
tributions from  the  far  East,  the  6r 
West,  the  far  North,  and  the  far  South, 
that  our  Magazine  might  properly  repre^ 
sent  the  whole  Union,  whk;h,  if  written 
nearer  our  own  door,  might  not  have  been 
accepted. 

BOOKS  BECEIYED. 
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8KET0H  FIFTH. 

THB  rMQkTM,  AND  SHIP  FLTAWAT. 

*  Looking  flu*  forth  Into  the  ocean  wide, 
A  goodlj  ahip  with  bannen  brarely  digbt, 
And  fli«  Id  her  top-gaUant  I  mifMtt 
ThTOQgfa  the  main  lea  making  her  meny  flight* 

ERE  quittiDK  Rodondo,  it  must  not  be 
onutted  Siat  here,  in  1813,  the  U.  S. 
frignte  Essex,  Captain  David  Porter,  came 
near  leaving  her  bones.  Lying  beodmed 
one  morning  with  a  strong  current  setting 
her  n^^y  towards  the  rock,  a  strange 
nil  was  decried,  which — ^not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  allied  enchantments  of  the 
neiflhborhood — seemed  to  be  sta^ering 
undur  a  violent  wind,  while  the  ui^te 
lay  life^ss  as  if  spell-bound.  But  a  light 
air  springing  up,  all  sail  was  made  by  the 
frkate  in  c&e  of  the  enem^,  as  supposed 
—he  being  deemed  an  English  whale-ship 
— ^but  the  rapiditv  of  the  current  was  so 
great,  tiiat  soon  aU  sight  was  lost  of  him ; 
and  at  meridian  the  Essex,  spite  of  her 
drags,  was  driven  so  close  under  the  foam- 
lashed  cliffs  of  Rodondo  that  for  a  time  all 
hands  gave  her  up.  A  smart  breeze,  how- 
ever, at  last  helped  her  offj  though  the 
escape  was  so  cntical  as  to  seem  almost 
miraculous. 

Thus  saved  from  destruction  herself 
she  now  made  use  of  that  salvation  to 
destroy  the  other  vessel,  if  possible.  Re- 
newing the  chase  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  stranger  had  disappeared,  sight  was 
caught  01  him  the  following  morning. 
Upon  being  descried  he  hoisted  American 
ccdors  ai^  stood  away  from  the  Essex. 
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A  calm  ensued ;  when,  still  confident  that 
the  stranger  was  an  Englishman,  Porter 
despatched  a  cutter,  not  to  board  the 
enemy,  but  drive  back  his  boats  engaged 
*  in  towing  him.  The  cutter  suco^ded. 
Cutters  were  subsequently  sent  to  capture 
him ;  the  stranger  now  showing  English 
colors  in  place  of  American.  But  when 
the  frigate's  boats  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  hoped-for  prize,  another 
sudden  breeze  sprang  up;  the  stranger 
under  all  sail  bore  off  to  the  westward, 
and  ere  ni^ht  was  hull  down  ahead  of  the 
Essex,  which  all  this  time  lay  perfectly 
becalmed. 

This  enigmatic  craft — American  in  the 
morning,  and  English  in  the  evening — her 
sails  full  of  wina  in  a  calm — was  never 
again  beheld.  An  enchanted  ship  no 
doubt    So  at  least  the  sailors  swore. 

This  cruise  of  the  Essex  in  the  Pacific 
during  the  war  of  1812,  is  perhaps  the 
strangest  and  most  stirring  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  American  navy.  She 
ca|>tured  the  furthest  wandering  vessels ; 
visited  the  remotest  seas  and  i^es ;  long 
hovered  in  the  charmed  vicinity  of  the 
enchanted  group;  and  finally  valiantly 

Sve  up  the  ghost  fighting  two  English 
gates  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 
Mention  is  made  of  her  here  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  buccaneers  will  likewise 
receive  record;  because,  like  them,  by 
long  cruising  among  the  isles,  tortoise- 
hunting  upon  their  shores,  and  generally 
exploring  them ;  for  these  and  other  rea* 
sons,  the  Essex  is  peculiarly  assodatod 
with  the  Encantadas. 

Here  be  it  said  that  you  have  but 
three  eye-witness  authorities  worth  men- 
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tioniDg  tonching  the  Enchanted  Isles : — 
Oowley,  the  baccaneer  (1684) ;  Colnet, 
the  whaJing-ground  explorer  (1 1 98) ;  Por- 
ter, the  post  captain  (1813).  Other  than 
these  you  have  but  barren,  bootless  allu- 
sions from  some  few  passing  voyagers  or 
compilers. 


BKETCH  SIXTH. 

BASEINOTON  I8LB  AKI)  TOM  BUOOAXXIM. 

**  Let  na  all  servile  base  rabjectl<m  aoorn, 
And  M  we  be  sons  of  the  eerth  so  wide, 
Let  OB  cor  (kther^s  heritage  divide, 
And  ehaUenge  to  oaraelvee  oar  portions  dew 
Of  all  the  patrimonj,  which  a  few 
Now  bold  on  hugger-mofger  in  their  band.** 

**  Lords  of  the  world,  and  so  will  wander  ftee, 

"Wbere    ao  as  listetb,  oncontroU'd  of  anj.** 
•       •••«*«•• 

**  How  bravely  now  we  live,  how  Jocand,  how 

the  first  Inheritance,  without  fear,  how  free  ttcm  Uttle 

tfoobleal** 

NcAR  two  centuries  ago  Barrington  Isle 
was  the  resort  of  that  famous  wing  of  the 
West  Indian  buccaneers,  which,  upon . 
their  repulse  from  the  Cuban  waters, 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  ravaged 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and,  with  the  regularity  and  timing  of  a 
modem  mail,  waylaid  the  royal  treasure 
ships  plying  between  Manilla  and  Aca- 
pulco.  After  the  toils  of  piratic  war, 
here  they  came  to  say  their  prayers,  enjoy 
their  free-and-easies,  count  their  crackers 
from  the  cask,  their  doubloons  from  the 
keg,  and  measure  their  silks  of  Asia  with 
lone  Toledos  for  their  yard-sticks. 

As  a  secure  retreat  an  undiscoverable 
hiding  place,  no  spot  in  those  days  could 
have  been  better  fitted.  In  the  centre  of 
a  vast  and  silent  sea,  but  very  little  tra- 
versed ;  surrounded  by  islands,  whose 
inhospitable  aspect  might  well  drive  away 
the  chance  navigator;  and  yet  within  a 
few  days'  sail  of  the  opulent  countries 
which  they  made  their  prey ;  the  unmo- 
lested buccaneers  found  here  that  tran- 
quillity which  they  fiercely  denied  to  every 
civilized  harbor  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Here,  after  stress  of  weather,  or  a  tem- 
porary drubbing  at  the  hands  of  their 
vindictive  foes,  or  in  swifl  flight  with 
golden  booty,  those  old  marauders  came, 
and  lay  snugly  out  of  all  harm's  reach. 
But  not  only  was  the  place  a  harbor  of 
safety,  and  a  bower  of  ease,  but  for  utility 
in  other  things  it  was  most  admirable. 

Barrington  Isle  is  in  many  respects 
singularly  adapted  to  careening,  refitting, 
refreshing,  and  other  seamen's  purposes. 
Not  only  has  it  good  water,  and  good 


anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds 
by  the  high  land  of  Albemarle,  but  it  is 
the  least  unproductive  isle  of  the  groop. 
Tortoises  good  for  food,  trees  eood  fbr 
fbel,  and  long-  grass  good  for  bedding, 
abound  here,  and  there  are  pretty  natnnd 
walks  and  several  landscapes  to  be  seen. 
Indeed,  though  in  its  locality  belonnng  to 
the  Enchanted  group,  Barrington  Isle  is 
so  unlike  most  of  its  neighl^rs,  that  it 
would  hardly  seem  of  kin  to  them. 

"I  once  landed  on  its  western  side," 
says  a  sentimental  voyager  long  ago, 
"where  it  faces  the  black  buttress  of 
Albemarle.  I  walked  beneath  groves  of 
trees ;  not  very  lofty,  and  not  palm  trees, 
or  orange  trees,  or  peach  trees,  to  be  sure ; 
but  for  all  that,  after  long  8ea-&ring 
very  beautiful  to  walk  und^r,  even  though 
they  supplied  no  fruit  And  here,  in  cahn 
spaces  at  the  heads  of  glades,  uid  on  the 
shaded  tops  of  slopes  commanding  the 
most  quiet  scenery — what  do  you  thmk  I 
saw?  Seats  which  might  have  served 
Brahmins  and  presidents  of  peace  societies. 
Fine  old  ruins  of  what  had  once  been 
symmetric  lounges  of  stone  and  turf; 
they  bore  every  mark  both  of  artifictalness 
and  age,  and  were  undoubtedly  made  by 
the  buccaneers.  One  had  been  a  long 
sofa,  with  back  and  arms,  just  soeh  a  sofa 
as  the  poet  Gray  might  have  loved  to 
throw  himself  upon,  his  Crebillon  in  hand. 

"  Though  they  sometimes  tarried  here 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  used  the  spot 
fbr  a  storing-place  for  spare  spars,  sails, 
and  casks;  yet  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  buccaneers  ever  erected  dwelling 
houses  upon  the  isle.  They  never  were 
here  except  their  ships  remained,  and 
they  would  roost  likely  have  slept  on 
board.  I  mention  this,  because  I  cannot 
avoid  the  thought  that  it  is  hard  to  im- 
pute the  construction  of  these  romantic 
seats  to  any  other  motive  than  one  of 
pure  peacefulness  and  kindly  fellowship 
with  nature.  That  the  bnocaneers  perpe- 
trated the  greatest  outrages  is  very  true ; 
that  some  of  them  were  mere  cut-throats 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  we  know  that 
here  and  there  among  their  host  was  a 
Dampier,  a  Wafer,  and  a  Cowley,  and 
likewise  other  men,  whose  worst  reproadi 
was  their  desperate  fortunes ;  whom  per- 
secution, or  adversity,  or  secret  and  un- 
avengeable  wrongs,  had  driven  from 
Christian  society  to  seek  the  melancholy 
solitude  or  the  guilty  adventures  of  the 
sea.  At  any  rate,  long  as  those  ruins  of 
seats  on  Barrington  remain,  the  most 
singular  monuments  are  furnished  to  the 
&c^  that  all  of  the  buccaneers  were  not 
unmitigated  monsters. 
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**  But  duTQg  my  ramble  tm  the  isle  I 
not  long  in  diisooyering  other  tokens^ 
of  things  quite  in  locordance  with  those 
wild  tnuts,  popularly,  and  no  doubt  truly 
eooagh  imputed  to  the  freebooters  at 
krge.  Had  I  picked  up  old  sails  and 
msCy  hoops  I  would  only  have  thought 
of  the  ship's  carpenter  and  cooper.  Sot 
I  fimnd  old  cutlasses  and  dageers  reduced 
to  mere  threads  of  rust,  which  doubtless 
had  stuck  between  Spanish  ribs  ere  now. 
These  were  signs  of  the  murderer  and 
robber ;  the  reveller  likewise  had  left  his 
trace.  Mixed  with  shells,  fragments  of 
broken  jars  were  lying  here  and  there, 
hig|&  up  upon  the  beach.  They  were 
precisely  like  the  jars  now  used  upon  the 
Spuiish  coast  for  the  wine  and  Pisco 
q»irttfi  of  that  country. 

"  With  a  rusty  dag^er-fragpent  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bit  of  a  wme-jar  in  another,  I 
sat  me  down  on  the  ruinous  green  so&  I 
kare  spoken  of^  and  bethought  me  long 
and  deeply  of  these  same  buccaneers. 
Ck>uld  it  be  possible,  that  they  robbed 
and  murdered  one  day,  revelled  the  next^ 
and  rested  themselves  by  turning  medita- 
tive philosophers,  rural  poets,  and  seat- 
boilders  on  the  third  1  Not  vcny  improb- 
able, after  alL  For  consider  the  vacilla- 
tions of  a  man.  Still,  strange  as  it  may 
aeem,  I  must  also  abide  by  the  more 
charitable  thought;  namely,  that  among 
those  adventurers  were  some  gentlemanly, 
oompaxiionable  souls,  capable  of  genuine 
tranquillity  and  virtue.^ 


SKXTOH  EIGHTH. 


OHASUBB*  ULB  AMD  THB  IKM-KIir& 


So  with  ootnflow  ory. 


A  tilcmsand  Tllleins  round  About  him  swtnned 
Oat  of  the  rocks  and  caves  adjoining  nye ; 
Vila  caitive  wretches,  ragged,  rude,  deformed; 
AH  threatning  deatli,  all  in  strauDifo  manner  armed; 
Some  with  nnweldj  dabe,  some  with  long  q>ear«a| 

Boom  ratty  kniTea»  tome  staTea  in  fler  warmd. 

*  e  e  •  • 

Wo  will  not  be  of  any  occupation, 
Letfoeh  vile  vassals,  bom  to  base  vocation. 
Drudge  In  the  worid,  and  for  their  living  droyle, 
WUch  have  no  wit  to  Hve  wlthonten  toyl«i 

Southwest  of  Barrington  lies  Charles' 
Isle.  And  hereby  hangs  a  lustory  which 
I  gathered  long  ago  from  a  shipmate 
leaned  in  all  the  lore  of  outlandish  life. 

During  the  successful   revolt  of   the 


Spanish  provinces  from  Old  Spain,  there 
fought  on  behalf  of  Peru  a  certain  Creole 
adventurer  from  Cuba,  who  by  his  bravery 
and  good  fortune  at  length  advanced  him- 
self to  high  rank  in  the  patriot  army. 
The  war  being  ended,  Peru  found  herself 
like  many  valorous  gentlemeiL  free  and 
independent- enough,  but  with  few  shot  in 
the  locker.  In  oUier  words,  she  had  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  off  her  troops.  But 
the  Creole — ^I  forget  his  name — volunr 
teered  to  take  his  pay  in  lands.  So  they 
told  him  he  might  have  his  pidc  of  tlie 
Enchanted  Isles,  which  were  ^en,  as  they 
still  remain,  the  nominal  appanage  of  Peru. 
The  soldier  straightway  embarks  Ihither, 
explores  the  group,  returns  to  Cidlao,  and 
says  he  will  take  a  deed  of  Charles'  Isle. 
Moreover,  this  deed  must  stipulate  that 
thenceforth  Charles'  Isle  is  not  only  tJb» 
sole  property  of  the  Creole,  but  is  for  ever 
free  of  Peru,  even  as  Peru  of  Spain.  To 
be  short,  this  adventurer  procures  himself 
to  be  made  in  effect  Supreme  Lord  of  th» 
Island,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth.* 

lie  now  sends  forth  a  proclamation  in- 
viting sulyects  to  his  as  yet  unpopulated 
kingdom.  Somp  eightv  souls,  men  and 
women,  respond ;  and  being  provided  by 
their  leader  with  necessaries,  and  tools 
of  various  sorts,  together  with  a  few  cattle 
and  goats,  take  ship  for  the  promised 
land;  the  last  arrival  on  board,  prior  to 
sailing,  being  the  Creole  himselfl  aooom- 
panieo,  strange  to  say,  by  a  disciplined 
cavalry  company  of  large  grim  dogs. 
These,  it  was  observed  on  the  passage, 
refusing  to  consort  with  the  emigrants, 
remained  aristocratically  grouped  around 
their  master  on  the  elevated  quarter-deck, 
casting  disdainful  glances  forwud  upon 
the  inferior  rabble  there ;  much  as  firom 
the  ramparts,  the  soldiers  of  a  garrison 
thrown  into  a  conquered  town,  eye  the  in- 
glorious citizen-mob  over  which  they  are 
set  to  watch. 

Now  Charles'  Isle  not  only  resembles 
Barrington  Isle  in  being  much  more  in- 
habitable than  other  parts  of  the  group ; 
but  it  is  double  the  size  of  Barrington ; 
say  forty  or  fiflv  miles  in  circuit. 

Safely  debarked  at  last,  the  company 
under  directk>n  of  their  lord  and  patron, 
forthwith  proceeded  to  build  their  capital 
city.  They  make  considerable  advance 
in  the  way  of  walls  of  clinkers,  and  lava 
floors,  nicely  sanded  with  cinaers.     On 


*  The  Amerlean  Soaniarda  have  long  been  In  the  habit  of  making  i>reeenta  oTisUnda  to  deaervlng  indivMu- 
ik  The  i4lot  Joan  l<eniandez  procured  a  deed  of  the  isle  named  uter  him,  and  for  some  yean  reaided  there 
Defore  Seikirlc  came.  It  Is  supposed,  however,  that  he  eventually  contracted  the  blues  upon  his  princely  pro- 
ftttr^tor  MtVer  a  time  he  returned  to  the  main,  and  as  report  goes,  became  a  very  gvrulous  harbor  in  the  el^ 
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the  least  btiren  hills  they  pasture  their 
cattle,  while  the  goats,  adventurers  bj 
nature,  explore  the  &r  inland  solitudes 
for  a  scanty  livelihood  of  lofty  herbage. 
Meantime,  abundance  of  fish  and  an  in- 
exhaustible tribe  of  tortoises,  supply  the 
adventurer's  other  wants. 

The  disorders  incident  toT  settling  all 
primitive  regions,  in  the  present  case  were 
heightened  by  the  peculiarly  untoward 
character  of  many  of  the  pilgrims.  His 
Majesty  was  forced  at  last  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  and  actually  hunted  and  shot 
with  his  own  hand  several  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  who,  with  most  questionable 
intentions,  had  clandestinely  encamped  in 
the  interior ;  whence  they  stole  by  night, 
to  prowl  barefooted  on  tiptoe  round  the 
precincts  of  the  lava-palace.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  prior  to  such 
stem  proceedings,  the  more  reliable  men 
had  been  judiciously  picked  out  for  an 
infantry  body-guard,  subordinate  to  Uie 
cavalry  bod^-guard  of  dogs.  But  the 
state  of  politics  in  this  unhappy  nation 
may  be  somewhat  imagined  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  who  were  not  of  the 
body-guard  were  downright  plotters  and 
malignant  traitors.  At  length  tJie  death 
penalty  was  tacitly  abolished,  owing  to 
the  timely  thought,  that  were  strict  sports- 
man's justice  to  be  dispensed  among  such 
subjects,  ere  long  the  Nimrod  King  would 
have  little  or  no  remaining  game  to  shoot. 
The  human  part  of  the  lifi^guard  was  now 
disbanded,  and  set  to  work  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  raising  potatoes;  the  r^ular 
army  now  solely  consisting  of  the  dog- 
regiment.  These,  as  I  have  heiud.  were 
of  a  singularly  ferocious  character,  though 
by  severe  training  rendered  docile  to  their 
master.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  the  Creole 
now  goes  in  state,  surrounded  by  his 
canine  janizaries,  whose  terrific  hayings 
prove  quite  as  serviceable  as  bayonets  in 
keeping  down  the  surgings  of  revolt 

But  the  census  of  the  isle,  sadly  lessened 
by  the  dispensation  of  justice,  and  not 
materially  recruited  by  matrimony,  be^n 
to  fill  his  mind  with  sad  mistrust  Some 
way  the  population  must  be  increased. 
Now,  from  its  possessing  a  little  water, 
and  its  comparative  pleasantness  of  aspect, 
Charles'  Isle  at  this  period  was  occasion- 
ally visited  by  foreign  whalers.  These 
His  Majesty  had  always  levied  upon  for 
port  charges,  therebv  contributing  to  his 
revenue.  But  now  he  had  additional  de- 
signs. By  insidious  arts  he  from  time  to 
time  cajoles  certain  sailors  to  desert  their 
ships  and  enlist  beneath  his  banner.  Soon 
as  missed,  their  captains  crave  permission 
to  go  and  hunt  them  up.    Whereupon 


His  Majesty  first  hides  them  verjr 
fully  away,  and  then  freely  permits  tiie 
search.  In  consequence,  the  delinqiWDts 
are  never  found,  and  the  ships  retire  witii- 
out  them. 

Thus,  by  a  two-ed^  policy  of  this 
crafty  monardi,  foreign  nations  wen 
crippled  in  the  number  of  their  subjects,  and 
his  own  were  greatly  multiplied.  He  par> 
tkndarly  petted  these  renegade  strangers. 
But  alas  for  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  am- 
bitious princes,  and  alas  for  the  vmnity  of 
gloiy.  As  the  foreign-bom  Pretorisns  <^ 
the  Roman  state,  unwisely  introduced  into 
the  commonwealth,  and  still  more  unwise- 
ly made  fiivoritos  of  the  Emperors,  at  last 
insulted  and  overturned  the  throne,  even 
so  these  lawless  mariners,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  body-guard  and  all  the  pc^ii- 
lace,  broke  out  into  a  terrible  mutiny,  and 
defied  their  master.  He  marched  against 
them  with  all  his  dogs.  A  deadly  battle 
ensued  upon  the  boich.  It  raged  for 
three  hours,  the  d(^  fighting  with  deter- 
mined valor,  and  the  sailors  rn^ess  of 
every  thing  but  victory.  Three  men  and 
thirteen  dogs  were  left  dead  upon  the  fieki 
many  on  U>th  sides  were  wounded,  ana 
the  king  was  forced  to  fly  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  canine  r^ment  The 
enemy  pursued,  stoning  the  dogs  with 
their  master  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
interior.  Discontinuing  the  pursuit,  the 
victors  returned  to  the  village  on  the 
shore,  stove  the  spirit-casks,  and  pro- 
claimed a  Republic.  The  dead  men  were 
interred  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the 
dead  dogs  ignominiously  thrown  into  the 
sea.  At  last,  forced  by  stress  of  soff^ing, 
the  fugitive  Creole  came  down  from  tM 
hills  and  offered  to  treat  for  peace.  But 
the  rebels  refused  it  on  any  other  terms 
than  his  unconditional  bani&ment.  Ae- 
cordingly,  the  next  ship  that  arrived 
carried  away  the  ex-king  to  Peru. 

The  history  of  the  king  of  Charles' 
Island  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  colonizing  barren  islands  with 
unprincipled  pilgrims. 

Doubtless  for  a  long  time  the  exiled 
monarch,  pensively  rumizing  in  Peru, 
which  afforded  him  a  safe  asylum  in  his 
calamity,  watohed  every  arrival  fi^m  the 
Encantadas,  to  hear  news  of  the  &ilure 
of  the  Republic,  the  consequent  penitence 
of  the  rebels,  and  his  own  recall  to  royalty. 
Doubtless  he  deemed  the  Republic  but  a 
miserable  experiment  which  would  80(m 
explode.  But  no,  the  insurgents  had 
confederated  themselves  into  a  demoaacy 
neither  Grecian,  Roman,  nor  American. 
Nay,  it  was  no  democracy  at  all,  but  a 
permanent  Riotocracy^  which  gloried  in 
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htTiDg  no  Ikw  bat  lawlessness.  Great 
indneeineiits  being  offered  to  deserters, 
their  ranks  were  swelled  by  accessions 
of  scampB  from  every  ship  which  touched 
their  shores.  Charles'  Island  was  pro- 
claimed the  asylum  of  the  oj^ressed  of  all 
navies.  Each  runaway  tar  was  hailed  as 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  be- 
came immediately  installed  a  ragged 
otisen  of  this  universal  nation.  In  vain 
the  captains  of  absconding  seamen  strove 
to  regain  them.  Their  new  compatriots 
were  ready  to  give  any  number  of  orna- 
mental eyes  in  their  behalt  They  had 
few  cannon,  but  their  fists  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  So  at  last  it  came  to  pass 
that  no  vessels  acquainted  with  the  char- 
aetw  of  that  country  durst  toudi  there, 
however  sorely  in  want  of  rdreshment 
It  became  Anathema — a  sea  Alsatia — ^the 
unaBsaaled  lurking-place  of  all  sorts  of 
desperadoes,  who  in  the  name  of  liberty 
did  just  what  they  pleased.  They  con- 
tmoally  fluctuated  in  their  numbers. 
Sailors  deserdng  ships  at  other  islands, 
or  in  boats  at  sea  any  where  in  that 
vicinity,  steered  for  Charles'  Isle,  as  to 
their  sure  home  of  refuge ;  while  sated 
with  the  life  of  the  isle,  numbers  from 
time  to  time  crossed  the  water  to  the 
neigfaboring  ones,  and  there  presenting 
themselves  to  strange  captains  as  ship- 
wredced  seamen,  often  succeeded  in  getting 
on  board  vessels  bound  to  the  Spanish 
coast;  and  having  a  compassionate  purse 
iDsde  up  for  them  on  landing  there. 

One  warm  night  during  my  first  visit 
to  the  group,  our  ship  was  floating  along 
in  languid  stillness,  when  some  one  on 
the  forecastle  shouted  "  Light  ho ! "  We 
looked  and  saw  a  beacon  burning  on  some 
obflcore  land  off  the  beam.  Our  third 
mate  was  not  intimate  with  this  part  of 
the  world.  €k>ing  to  the  captain  he 
aid,''Sff,8haUIputoffinaboat?  These 
must  be  shipwref^ed  men." 

Hm  captain  laughed  rather  grimly,  as, 
diaking  his  fist  towards  the  beacoi^  he 
rapped  out  an  oath,  and  said — "  No,  no, 
yon  precious  rascals,  you  don't  jucgle  one 
of  my  boats  ashore  this  blessea  night. 
You  do  well,  you  thieves — ^you  do  benevo- 
I^tly  to  hoist  a  light  yonder  as  on  a 
^ft&gerous  shoal.  It  tempts  no  wise  man 
to  poll  off  and  see  what's  the  matter,  but 
hids  him  steer  small  and  keep  off  shore — 
^  is  Charles'  Island ;  brace  up,  Mr. 
0^  and  keep  the  light  astern." 


BKBTCH  NINTH. 

BOBFOUC  BLB  ASTD  THX  OHOLA  WIDOW. 

**  At  last  they  In  an  island  did  espy 
A  seemly  woman  sitting  by  the  shore, 
That  with  great  sorrow  and  sad  agony 
Seemed  some  great  misfbrtnne  to  deplore, 
And  loud  to  them  for  sacoor  odled  eTermoire.^ 

**  Black  his  eye  as  the  midnight  sky, 
White  his  neck  as  the  driven  snow, 
Bed  his  cheek  as  the  m<nming  li^t ;— r 
Cold  be  liee  in  the  ground  below. 
Hy  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  nnder  the  cactns  tree.** 

Far  to  the  northeast  of  Charles'  Isle, 
sequestered  from  the  rest,  lies  Norfolk 
Isle ;  and,  however  insignificant  to  most 
voya^rs,  to  me,  through  sympathy,  that 
lone  island  has  become  a  spot  made  saoied 
by  the  strongest  trials  of  humanity. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Encantadas. 
Two  days  had  been  spent  ashore  in'hunt- 
ing  tortoises.  There  was  not  time  to  cap- 
tcure  many ;  so  on  the  third  afternoon  we 
loosed  our  sails.  We  were  just  in  the  act 
of  getting  under  wa^,  the  uprooted  anchor 
yet  suspended  and  mvisibly  swaying  be- 
neath the  wave,  as  the  good  ship  gndual- 
ly  turned  her  heel  to  leave  the'isle  behind, 
when  the  seaman  who  heaved  with  me  at 
the  windlass  paused  suddenly,  and  directed 
my  attention  to  something  moving  on  the 
land,  not  along  the  beach,  but  somewhat 
back,  fluttering  from  a  height. 

In  view  of  the  sequel  of  this  little  story, 
be  it  here  narrated  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  an  object  which  partly  from  its  being 
80  small  was  quite  lost  to  every  other 
man  on  board,  still  caught  the  eye  of  my 
handspike  companion.'  The  rest  of  tjie 
crew,  myself  included,  merely  stood  up 
to  our  spikes  in  heaving;  whereas,  un- 
wontedly  exhilarated  at  every  turn  of  the 
ponderous  windlass,  my  belted  comrade 
leaped  atop  of  it,  vnth  might  and  main 
givmg  a  downward,  thewey,  perpendicu- 
lar heave,  his  raised  eye  bent  in  cheery 
animation  upon  the  slowly  receding  shore. 
Being  high  lifled  above  all  others  was  ^e 
reason  he  perceived  the  olnect,  otherwise 
unperceivable :  and  this  elevation  of  his 
eye  was  owing  to  the  elevation  of  his 
spirits;  and  this  again — for  truth  must 
out — to  a  dram  of  Peruvian  pisoo,  in 
guerdon  for  some  kindness  done,  secretly 
administered  to  him  that  morning  by  our 
mulatto  steward.  Now,  certainly,  pisoo 
does  a  deal  of  mischief  in  the  world ;  yet 
seeing  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  was 
the  means,  though  indirect,  of  rescuing  a 
human   being  finom  the  most  droacUul 
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&te,  must  we  not  also  needs  admit  that 
sometimes  pisoo  does  a  deal  of  good  ? 

Glancing  across  the  water  in  the  direc- 
tion point^  oat,  I  saw  some  white  thing 
hanging  from  an  inland  rock,  perhaps  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea. 

''It  is  a  bird;  a  white-winged  bird; 
perhaps  a no;  it  is it  is  a  hand- 
kerchief!" 

"  Aye,  a  handkerchief ! "  echoed  my 
comrade,  and  with  a  louder  shont  apprised 
the  captain. 

Quickly  now — like  the  running  out  and 
training  of  a  great  gun — the  long  cabin 
spy-glass  was  thrust  through  the  miizen 
rigging  from  the  high  platform  of  the 
poop;  whereupon  a  human  figure  was 
plainly  seen  upon  the  inland  rock,  eagerly 
waging  towaros  us  what  seemed  to  be  the 
handkerchief. 

Our  captain  was  a  prompt,  good  fellow. 
Dropping  the  glass,  he  lustily  ran  forward, 
ordering  the  anchor  to  be  dropped  again ; 
hands  to  stand  by  a  boat,  and  loirer 
away. 

In  a  half-hour's  time  the  swift  boat  re- 
turned. It  went  with  six  and  came  wiUi 
seven ;  and  the  seyenth  was  a  woman. 

It  is  not  artistic  heartlessness,  but  I 
wish  I  could  but  draw  in  crayons ;  for  this 
woman  was  a  most  touching  sight ;  and 
crayons,  tracing  softly  melancholy  lines, 
would  best  depict  the  moumfiil  image  of 
the  dark-damasked  Chola  widow. 

Her  story  was  soon  told,  and  though 
given  in  her  own  strange  language  was  as 
quickly  understood,  for  our  captain  from 
long  trading  on  the  Chilian  coast  was 
well  versed  in  the  Spanish.  A  Cholo.  or 
half-breed  Indian  woman  of  Payta  in 
Peru,  three  years  gone  by,  with  her  young 
new-wedded  husband  Felipe,  of  pure  Cas- 
tilian  blood,  and  her  one  only  Indian  bro- 
ther, Truxill,  Hunilla  had  taken  passage 
on  the  mam  in  a  French  whaler,  com- 
manded by  a  joyous  man ;  which  vessel, 
bound  to  the  cruising  grounds  beyond  the 
Enchanted  Isles,  proposed  passing  close 
by  their  vicinity.  The  object  of  the  little 
party  was  to  procnre  tortoise  oil,  a  fluid 
which  for  its  great  purity  and  delicacy  is 
held  in  high  estimation  wherever  known ; 
and  it  is  well  known  all  along  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  coasl  With  a  chest  of  clothes, 
tools,  cookmg  utensils,  a  rude  apparatus 
for  trying  out  the  oil,  some  casks  of  bis- 
cuit, and  other  things,  not  omitting  two 
fovorite  dogs,  of  which  faithful  animal  all 
the  Oholos  are  very  fond,  Hunilla  and 
her  companions  were  safely  landed  at  their 
diosen  {dace ;  the  Frenchman,  according 
to  the  contract  made  ere  sailing,  engaged 
to  take  them  off  upon  returning  from  a 


fttff  montti^cniise  in  the  westwvd  sttu ; 
which  interval  the  three  adventnrera 
deemed  quite  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
poses* 

On  the  isle's  lone  beach  they  paid  him 
in  silver  fbr  their  passage  out,  the  stran- 
ger having  declined  to  carry  them  at  all 
except  upon  that  condition ;  though  wil- 
linff  to  take  every  means  to  insure  the  doe 
fbmlment  of  his  promise.  Felipe  had 
striven  hard  to  have  this  payment  put  off 
to  the  period  of  the  ship's  return.  Bvt  in 
vain.  Still,  they  thought  they  had,  in 
another  way,  ample  pledge  of  the  ^9od 
fkith  of  the  Frenchman.  It  was  ammged 
that  the  expenses  of  the  passage  home 
should  not  be  payable  in  silver,  but  in  tor- 
toises ;  one  hundred  tortoises  ready  cap- 
tured to  the  returning  ci^tain^s  band. 
These  the  Cholos  meant  to  secure  after 
their  own  work  was  done,  against  the 
probable  time  of  the  Frenchman's  coming 
back ;  and  no  doubt  in  prospect  already 
felt,  that  in  those  hundred  tortoises — 
now  somewhere  ranging  the  isle's  interior 
— they  possessed  one  hundred  hostages. 
Enough:  the  vessel  sailed;  the  gaamg 
three  on  shore  answered  the  loud  glee  of 
the  singing  crew ;  and  ere  evening,  the 
Frendi  craft  was  hull  down  in  the  dis- 
tant sea,  its  masts  three  faintest  lines 
which  quickly  feded  fh>m  Hunilla's  eye; 

The  stranger  had  given  a  blithesome 
promise,  and  anchored  it  with  oiUhs ;  but 
oaths  and  anchors  equally  will  ch*ag; 
nought  else  abides  on  fiMe  earth  bat  un- 
kept  promises  of  joy.  Contrary  winds 
fi:t>m  out  unstabled  skies,  or  contrary 
moods  of  his  more  varying  mind,  or  ship- 
wreck and  sudden  death  in  solitary  waves ; 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the  blithe  stran- 
ger never  was  seen  again. 

Yet,  however  dire  a  calamity  was  here 
in  store^  misgivmes  of  it  ere  due  time 
never  disturbed  &e  Oholos'  busy  mind, 
now  all  intent  upon  the  toilsome  matter 
which  had  brought  them  hither.  Nay, 
b^  swift  doom  coming  like  the  thief  at 
night,  ere  seven  weeks  went  by,  two  of 
the  little  party  were  removed  firom  all 
anxieties  of  land  or  sea.  No  more  th^ 
sought  to  gaze  with  feverish  fear,  or  still 
more  feverish  hope,  beyond  the  present's 
horizon  line ;  but  into  the  furth^  fhture 
their  own  silent  spirits  sailed.  By  perse* 
vering  labor  beneath  that  burning  sun, 
Felipe  and  Truxill  had  brought  down  to 
their  hut  many  scores  of  tortoises,  and 
tried  out  the  oil,  when,  elated  with  their 
good  success,  and  to  reward  themselves 
for  such  hard  work,  they,  too  hastily, 
made  a  catamaran^  or  Indian  raft,  mxKb 
used  oil  the  Spanish  main,  and  merrily 
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ftaiied  on  a  fishing  trip^  just  withoat 
a  long  reef  with  many  jagged  gaps,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  shore,  about  half  a 
mile  from  it  By  some  had  tide  or  hap, 
or  natural  negligence  of  joyfolness  (for 
thongfa  they  oould  not  be  heard,  yet  by 
their  gestures  they  seemed  singmg  at  the 
time),  forced  in  &ep  water  against  that 
iron  btf,  the  ill-made  catamaran  was  over- 
set)  and  came  all  to  pieces ;  when,  dashed 
by  broad-chested  swells  between  their 
iMoken  logs  and  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
reef;  both  adventurers  pcoished  before 
Hunilla's  eyes. 

BefiMre  Hunilla's  eyes  they  sank.  The 
real  woe  of  this  event  passed  before  her 
sight  as  some  sham  tragedy  on  the  stage. 
She  was  seated  on  a  rude  bower  among 
the  withered  thickets,  crownnig  a  lofty 
cli£  a  little  back  from  the  beach.  The 
thidcets  were  so  disposed,  that  in  looking 
upon  the  sea  at  large  she  peered  out  from 
azDonr  the  branches  ais  from  the  lattice  of 
a  hm  balcony.  But  upon  the  day  we 
qieak  of  here,  the  better  to  watch  Uie  ad- 
▼entore  of  those  two  hearts  she  loved, 
Hunilla  had  withdrawn  the  branches  to 
one  side,  and  held  them  so.  Thejr  form- 
ed an  oval  frame,  through  which  the 
blney  boundless  sea  rolled  like  a  painted 
one.  And  there,  the  invisible  painter 
painted  to  her  view  the  wave-tossed  and 
disjointed  raft,  its  once  level  logs  slanting- 
ly upheaved,  as  raking  masts,  and  the  four 
struggling  arms  undistinguishable  among 
them ;  and  then  all  subsioed  into  smooth 
flowing  creamy  waters,  slowly  drifting 
the  spSntered  wreck ;  while  first  and  last, 
no  soimd  of  any  sort  was  heard.  Death 
in  a  silent  picture ;  a  dream  of  the  eye ; 
siidi  vani^iing  8hi^>es  as  the  mirage 
diows. 

So  instant  was  the  scene,  so  trance-like 
its  mild  pictorial  efiect,  so  distant  from 
her  hlae^ed  tower  and  her  common  sense 
of  things,  that  Hunilla  gazed  and  gazed, 
nor  raised  a  finger  or  a  wail.  But  as 
good  to  sit  thus  dumb,  in  stupor  stuing 
on  that  dumb  show,  for  all  that  other* 
wise  might  be  done.  With  half  a  mile 
of  sea  between,  oould  her  two  enchanted 
arms  aid  those  four  fitted  ones?  Thedis- 
tanoe  long,  the  time  ope  sand.  After  the 
lightning  is  beheld,  what  fool  shall  stay 
the  thundo-holt?  Felipe's  body  was 
washed  ashore,  but  Tnuoll's  never  came ; 
only  his  gay,  braided  hat  of  golden  straw 
— that  same  sunflower  thing  he  waved 
to  her,  pushing  from  the  strand — and  now, 
to  the  last  gallant,  it  still  saluted  her. 
Bat  Felipe's  body '  floated  to  the  maige, 
with  one  arm  endrclingly  outstretched. 
Lock-jawed  in  grim  dealS,  the  lover-hus- 


band, softly  clasped  his  bride,  true  to  her 
even  in  death's  dream.  Ah,  Heaven, 
when  man  thus  keeps  his  faith,  wilt  thou 
be  faithless  who  created  the  fiuthfol  one? 
But  they  cannot  break  fiuth  who  never 
plighted  it 

It  needs  not  to  be  said  what  nameless 
misery  now  wrapped  the  lonely  widow. 
In  telling  her  own  st<H7  she  passed  this 
almost  entirely  over,  simply  recounting 
the  event  Construe  the  comment  of  her 
features,  as  you  might;  firom  her  mere 
wtntls  little  would  you  have  weened  that 
Hunilla  was  herself  the  heroine  of  her 
tale.  But  not  thus  did  she  defraud  us  of 
our  tears.  All  hearts  bled  that  grief 
could  he  so  brave. 

She  but  showed  us  her  soul's  Hd.  and 
the  strange  ciphers  thereon  ttigravea ;  all 
within,  with  pride's  timidity,  was  with-' 
held.  Tet  was  there  one  exception.  Hold- 
mg  out  her  small  olive  hand  before  our 
captain,  she  said  in  mild  and  dowest 
Spanish,  ^  Sellor,  I  buried  him ; "  then 
paused,  struggled  as  against  the  writhed 
ceilings  of  a  snake,  and  cringing  sudden- 
ly, leaped  up,  repeating  in  impassioned 
pain,  "  I  burrad  him,  my  life,  my  soul  1 " 

Doubtless  it  was  bv  half-unconscious, 
automatic  motions  of  her  hands,  that  tins 
heavy-hearted  one  performed  the  fini^  of- 
fices for  Felipe^  and  planted  a  rude  cross 
of  withered  sticks — ^no  green  ones  might 
be  had — at  the  head  of  that  lonely  grave, 
where  rested  now  in  lasting  uncomplaint 
and  quiet  haven  he  whom  untranquil  seas 
had  overthrown. 

But  some  dull  sense  of  another  body 
that  should  be  interred,  of  another  cross 
that  should  hallow  another  prave— unmade 
as  yet; — some  dull  anzietv  and  pain 
toochixM^  her  undiscovered  brother  now 
haunted  the  oppressed  Hunilla.  Her 
hands  firesh  fi^  the  burial  earth,  she 
slowly  went  back  to  the  beach,  with  ua- 
shaped  purposes  wandered  there,  her  spell- 
bound  eye  bent  upon  the  incessant  waves. 
But  they  bore  nothing  to  her  but  a  dirge, 
which  maddened  her  to  think  that  mur- 
derers should  mourn.  As  time  went  by, 
and  these  things  came  less  dreamingly  to 
her  mind,  the  strong  persuasions  ^  her 
Romish  ^h.  which  sets  peculiar  store 
by  consecrated  urns,  {wompted  her  to  re- 
sume in  wakii^  earnest  that  ]»ous  search 
which  had  but  been  begun  as  in  somnam- 
bulism. Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
she  trod  the  dndery  beach,  till  at  length 
a  double  motive  edged'  every  eager  glance. 
With  equal  longing  she  now  looked  for  tiie 
living  and  the  dead ;  the  brother  and  the 
captun ;  alike  vanished,  never  to  return. 
Little  accurate  note  of  time  had  Hunflla 
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taken  under  soch  emotions  as  wane  hers, 
and  little,  outside  herself^  serred  for  ca- 
lendar or  dial.  As  to  poor  Crusoe  in  the 
self-same  sea,  no  sainrs  bell  pealed  forth 
the  lapse  of  week  or  month ;  each  day 
went  by  nnchallenged ;  no  chanticleer  an- 
nounced those  sultry  dawns,  no  lowing 
herds  those  poisonous  nights.  All  wonted 
and  steadily  recurring  sounds,  human,  or 
humanized  by  sweet  followship  with  man, 
but  one  stirred  that  torrid  trance, — the 
cry  of  dogs ;  saTC  which  nought  but  the 
rolling  sea  invaded  it,  an  all  pervading 
monotone;  and  to  the  widow  that  was 
the  least  loved  voice  she  could  have  heard. 

No  wonder  that  as  her  thoughts  now 
wandered  to  the  unretuming  ship,  and 
were  beaten  bade  af;ain,  the  hope  against 
hope  so  struggled  m  her  soul,  that  at 
length  she  desperately  said,  ^*  Not  yet,  not 
yet ;  my  foolish  heart  runs  on  too  &st" 
So  she  forced  patience  for  some  further 
weeks.  But  to  those  whom  earth's  sure 
indraft  draws,  patience  or  impatience  is 
still  the  same. 

Hunilla  now  sought  to  settle  precisely 
in  her  mind,  to  an  hour,  how  long  it  was 
since  the  ship  had  sailed ;  and  then,  with 
the  same  precision,  how  long  a  space  re- 
mained to  pass.  But  this  proved  impos- 
sible. What  {»esent  day  or  month  it 
was  she  could  not  say.  Time  was  her 
labyrinth,  in  which  Hunilla  was  entirely 
lost 

And  now  follows 

Aeainst  my  own  purposes  a  pause  de- 
scends upop  me  here.  One  knows  not 
whether  nature  doth  not  impose  some  se- 
crecy upon  him  who  has  been  privy  to 
certain  things.  At  least,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  good  to  blazon 
such.  If  some  books  are  deemed  most 
baneful  and  their  sale  forbid,  how  then 
with  deadlier  &cts,  not  dreams  of  dotine 
men  ?  Those  whom  books  will  hurt  wiU 
not  be  proof  against  events.  Events,  not 
books,  should  be  forbid.  But  in  all  things 
man  sovrs  upon  the  wind,  whidi  bloweth 
just  there  whither  it  listeth ;  for  ill  or 
eood  man  cannot  know.  Often  ill  comes 
m>m  the  good,  as  good  from  ill. 

When  Hunilla 

Dire  sight  it  is  to  see  some  silken  beast 
long  dally  with  a  golden  lizard  ere  she  de- 
vour. More  terrible,  to  see  how  feline 
Fate  will  sometimes  dally  with  a  human 
soul,  and  by  a  nameless  magic  make  it  re- 
pulse one  sane  despair  with  another  which 
is  but  mad.  Unwittingly  I  imp  this  cat- 
like thing,  sporting  with  the  heart  of  him 
who  reads ;  for  if  he  feel  not,  he  does  read 
in  vain. 

— '<  The  ship  sails  this  day,  to-day,"  at 


last  said  Hunilla  to  herself;  '^thisgiTes 
me  certain  time  to  stand  on ;  without  cer- 
tainty I  go  mad.  In  loose  ignorance  I 
have  hoped  and  hoped ;  now  in  firm  know- 
ledge I  will  but  wait  Now  I  live  ami  no 
longer  perish  in  bewilderings.  Holy  Yir- 
gm,  aid  me!  Hiou  wilt  waft  bade  the 
ship.  Oh,  past  length  of  weary  weeks- 
all  to  be  dragged  over — to  buy  the  cer- 
tainty of  to-day,  I  freely  give  ye,  though 
I  tear  ye  from  me ! " 

As  mariners  tossed  in  tempest  on  some 
desolate  ledge  patch  them  a  b<Mit  out  of 
the  remnants  of  their  vessd's  wreck,  and 
launch  it  in  the  self-same  waves,  see  here 
Hunilla,  this  lone  shipwrecked  soul,  ont 
of  treachery  invoking  trust  Humanity, 
thou  strong  thing.  I  worship  thee,  not  in 
the  laurelled  victor,  but  in  this  vanquished 
one. 

Truly  Hunilla  leaned  upon  a  reed,  %  real 
one;  no  metaphor;  a  real  Eastern  reed. 
A  piece  of  hollow  cane,  drifted  from  un- 
known isles,  and  found  upon  the  beach, 
its  once  jagpged  ends  rubbed  smoothly 
even  as  by  sand-paper ;  its  golden  glasnc 
gone.  Long  ground  between  the  sea  and 
land,  upper  and  nether  stone,  the  unvar- 
nished substance  was  filed  bare,  and  wore 
another  polish  now,  one  with  itself  the 
polish  of  its  acony.  Circular  lines  at 
mtervals  cut  all  round  this  sur&oe,  di- 
vided it  into  six  pands  of  unequal  length. 
In  the  first  were  scored  the  days,  eadi 
tenth  one  marked  by  a  longer  and  deeper 
notch ;  the  second  was  scor^  for  the  num- 
ber of  sea-fowl  eggs  for  sustenance,  |iidLed 
out  from  the  rocky  nests ;  the  third,  how 
many  fish  had  been  caught  from  the 
shore ;  the  fourth,  how  many  small  toi^ 
toises  found  inland ;  the  fifth,  how  many 
days  of  sun ;  the  sixth,  of  douds ;  which 
last,  of  the  two,  was  the  gte9,UiT  one. 
Long  night  of  busy  numbering,  misery's 
mathematics,  to  weary  her  too-wmkdiil 
soul  to  sleep;  yet  sleep  for  that  was 
none. 

The  panel  of  the  days  was  deeply  won, 
the  long  tenth  notches  half  enaoed,  as 
alphabets  of  the  blind.  Ten  thounnd 
times  the  longing  widow  had  traced  her 
finger  over  the  bamboo ;  dull  flute,  wludi 
played  on,  gave  no  ^und ;  as  if  counting 
birds  flown  by  in  ah*,  would  hasten  Unt- 
toises  creeping  through  the  woods. 

After  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  no  further  mark  was  seen ;  that  last 
one  was  the  faintest,  as  the  first  the 
deepest 

"There  were  more  days,"  said  onr  Cap- 
tain ;  "  many,  many  more ;  why  did  yon 
not  go  on  and  notch  them  too,  Hunilla'?'' 

"Sefior,  ask  me  not" 
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<<And  meantime,  did  no  other  yessel 
pt88  the  isle?" 

"Naj,  Sefior,— bat " 

^  Tou  do  not  speak ;  but  vhat,  Hu- 
BilU?" 

"^  Ask  me  not,  Sefior." 

"  Tou  saw  ships  pass,  far  away ;  you 
waTed  to  them;  they  passed  on; — was 
thatitjHunilla?'' 

"  Sefior,  be  it  as  you  say." 

Braced  against  her  woe,  Hunilla  would 
not,  durst  not  trust  the  weakness  of  her 
tongue.  Then  when  our  Captam  asked 
whether  any  whale-boats  had 

But  no,  1  will  not  file  this  thing  com- 
plete for  scoffing  souls  to  ouote^and  call 
ttfirm  proof  upon  their  side.  The  half 
shall  here  remain  untold.  Those  two  un- 
named events  which  befell  Hunilla  on  this 
isle,  let  them  abide  between  her  and  her 
God.  In  nature,  as  in  law,  it  may  be 
libellous  to  speak  some  truths. 

StilL  how  it  was  that  although  our 
Tesselhad  lain  three  days  anchored  nigh 
the  isle,  its  one  human  tenant  should  not 
haye  disooyered  us  till  just  upon  the  point 
of  sailing,  neyer  to  reyisit  so  lone  and  (ar 
a  spot;  this  needs  ejq>laining  ere  the 
sequel  oome. 

The  place  where  the  French  detain  had 
landed  the  little  party  was  on  the  farther 
and  opposite  end  of  the  isle.  There  too 
it  was  that  they  had  afterwards  built 
their  hut.  Nor  did  the  widow  in  her 
solitude  desert  the  spot  where  her  loyed 
ones  had  dwelt  with  her,  and  where  the 
dearest  of  the  twain  now  slept  his  last 
long  deep,  uid  all  her  plaints  awaked 
him  not,  and  he  of  husbands  the  most 
fiuthful  aurinff  life. 

Now,  high  oroken  land  rises  between 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  isle.  A 
ship  anchored  at  one  side  is  invisible  fix>m 
the  other.  Neither  is  the  isle  so  small, 
but  a  considerable  company  might  wander 
for  days  through  the  wilderness  of  one 
side,  and  never  be  seen,  or  their  halloos 
heard,  by  a^  stranger  holding  aloof  on 
the  other.  Hence  Hunilla,  who  naturally 
associated  the  possible  coming  of  ships 
with  her  own  part  of  the  isl^  might  to 
the  end  have  remained  quite  ignorant  of 
the  presence  of  our  vessel,  were  it  not  for 
a  mysterious  presentiment  borne  to  her, 
80  our  mariners  averred,  by  this  isle's 
enchanted  ab.  Nor  did  tne  widow's  an- 
swer undo  the  thought 

^  How  did  you  come  to  cross  the  isle 
this  morning  then,  Hunilla?"  said  our 
Captain. 

"•  Sellor.  something  came  flitting  by  me. 
It  touchea  my  cheel^  my  heart,  l^fior." 

«  What  do  you  say,  Hunilla  7  " 


*'  I  have  said,  Sellor;  something  came 
through  the  air." 

It  was  a  narrow  chance.  For  when  in 
crossbg  the  isle  Hunilla  gamed  the  hieh 
land  in  the  centre,  she  must  then  for  the 
first  have  perceived  our  masts,  and  also 
marked  that  their  sails  were  being  loosed, 
perhaps  even  heard  the  echoing  chorus  of 
the  wmdlass  song.  The  strange  ship  was 
about  to  sail,  and  she  behind.  With  all 
haste  she  now  descends  the  heieht  on  the 
hither  side,  but  soon  loses  sight  of  the 
ship  among  the  sunken  jungles  at  the 
mountain's  base.  She  struggles  on  through 
the  withered  branches,  which  seek  at 
every  step  to  bar  her  path,  till  she  comes 
to  the  isolated  rock,  still  some  way  from 
the  water.  This  she  climbs,  to  reassure 
herself  The  ship  is  still  in  plainest  sight 
But  now  worn  out  with  over  tension, 
Hunilla  all  but  fiiints ;  she  fears  to  step 
down  from  her  giddy  perch ;  she  is  feign 
to  pause,  there  where  she  is,  and  as  a  last 
resort  catches  the  turban  from  her  head, 
unfurls  and  waves  it  over  the  jungles  to- 
vrards  us. 

During  the  telling  of  her  story  the 
mariners  formed  a  voiceless  circle  round 
Hunilla  and  the  Captain;  and  when  at 
length  the  word  was  given  to  man  the 
£Eistest  boat,  and  pull  round  to  the  isle's 
thither  side,  to  bring  away  Hunilla's 
chest  and  the  tortoise- oil;  such  alacrity 
of  both  cheery  and  sad  obedience  seldom 
before  was  seen.  Little  ado  was  made. 
Already  the  anchor  had  been  recommitted 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  ship  swung  calmly 
to  it 

But  Hunilla  insisted  upon  accompany- 
ing the  boat  as  indispensable  pilot  to  her 
hidden  hut  So  beine  refreshed  with  the 
best  the  steward  could  supply,  she  started 
with  us.  Nor  did  ever  any  wife  of  the 
most  famous  admiral  in  her  husband's 
barge  receive  more  silent  reverence  of 
respect,  than  poor  Hunilla  fix>m  this  boat's 
crew. 

Rounding  many  a  vitreous  cape  and 
blufi*,  in  two  hours'  time  we  shot  inside 
the  fatal  reef;  wound  into  a  secret  cove, 
looked  up  along  a  green  many-gablea 
lava  wall,  and  saw  the  island's  solitary 
dwelling. 

It  hung  upon  an  impendine  cliff,  shel- 
tered on  two  sides  by  tangled  mickets,  and 
half-screened  from  view  in  front  by  jut- 
tings  of  the  rude  stairway,  which  climb- 
ed the  precipice  from  the  sea.  Built  of 
canes,  it  was  thatched  with  long,  mildew- 
ed grass.  It  seemed  an  abandoned  hay- 
rick, whose  haymakers  were  now  no 
more.  The  roof  inclined  but  one  way ; 
the  eaves  coming  to  within  two  feet  of 
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the  gronnd.  And  here  was  a  simple  ap- 
paratus to  collect  the  dews,  or  rather 
douhly-distilled  and  finest  winnowed  rains, 
which,  in  mercy  or  in  mockery,  the  night- 
skies  sometimes  drop  upon  these  blighted 
Encantadas.  All  along  beneath  the 
eayes,  a  spotted  sheet,  quite  weather- 
stained,  was  spread,  pinned  to  short,  up- 
right stakes,  set  in  the  shallow  sand.  A 
small  clinker,  thrown  into  the  cloth, 
weighed  its  middle  down,  thereby  strain- 
ing all  moisture  into  a  calabash  placed 
below.  This  yesael  supplied  each  drop  of 
water  ever  drunk  upon  the  isle  by  the 
Oholos.  Hunilla  told  us  the  calabash 
would  sometimes,  but  not  often,  be  half 
filled  over-night  It  held  six  quarts,  per- 
haps. "  But,"  said  she,  "  we  were  used  to 
thirst.  At  Sandy  Payta,  where  I  live, 
no  shower  fVom  heaven  ever  fell :  all  the 
water  there  is  brought  on  mules  from  the 
inland  vales." 

Tied  among  the  thickets  were  some 
twenty  moaning  tortoises,  supplying  Hu- 
nilla's  lonely  larder ',  while  nundrras  of 
vast  tableted  black  bucklers,  like  displaced, 
shattered  tomb-stones  of  dark  slate,  were 
also  scattered  round.  These  were  the 
skeleton  backs  of  those  great  tortoises 
from  which  Felipe  and  Truxill  had  made 
^eir  precious  oil.  Several  large  cala- 
bashes and  two  goodly  kegs  were  filled 
with  il.  In  a  pot  near  by  were  the  caked 
crusts  of  a  quantity  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  evaporate.  **They  meant  to 
have  strained  it  off  next  day,^  said  Hunil- 
la, as  she  turned  aside. 

I  foivot  to  mention  the  most  smgular 
sight  of  all,  though  the  first  that  greeted 
us  after  landing;  memory  keeps  not  in 
an  things  to  the  order  of  occurrence. 

Some  ten  small  soft-haired,  ringleted 
dogs,  of  a  beautinil  breed,  pecuHar  to 
Peru,  set  up  a  concert  of  elad  weloom- 
ings  when  we  gained  the  beach,  which 
was  responded  to  by  HuniDa.  Some  of 
these  dogs  had,  since  her  widowhood, 
been  bom  upon  the  isle,  the  progeny  or 
the  two  brought  ftom  Pa^ta.  Owing  to 
the  jagged  steeps  and  pitfalls,  tortuous 
thickets,  sunken  clefts  and  perilous  intri- 
oades  of  all  sorts  in  the  interior ;  Hunilla, 
admonished  by  the  loss  of  one  fiivorite 
among  them,  never  allowed  these  delicate 
creatures  to  follow  her  in  her  occasional 
birds'-nests  climbs  and  other  wanderings ; 
so  that,  through  long  habituation,  they 
offered  not  to  follow,  when  that  momine 
she  crossed  the  land ;  and  her  own  som 
was  then  too  full  of  other  things  to  heed 
their  lingering  behind.  Tct,  all  along  she 
had  so  clung  to  them,  that,  beskles  what 
moisture  tl^y  lapped  np  at  early  day- 


break from  the  small  sooop-holes  among 
the  adjacent  rocks,  she  had  &ared  the  dew 
of  her  calabash  among  them  ;  never  lay- 
ing by  any  considerable  store  against 
those  prolonged  and  utter  droughts,  whidi 
in  some  disastrous  seasons  warp  these 
isles. 

Having  pointed  out,  at  our  desire,  what 
few  things  she  would  like  transported  to 
the  ship — her  chest,  the  oil,  not  omitting 
the  live  tortoises  whidi  she  intended  for  a 
grateful  present  to  our  Gaptun — we  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  carrying  them 
to  the  boat  down  the  long,  sloping  stair 
of  deeply-shadowed  rock.  While  my 
comrades  were  thus  employed,  I  locked, 
and  Hunilla  had  disappeared. 

It  was  not  curiosity  alone,  but,  it  seesM 
to  me,  something  different  mingled  with  it, 
which  prompted  me  to  drop  my  tortoises, 
and  once  more  gaze  slowly  around.  I  re- 
membered the  husband  buried  by  Hnnll- 
la's  hands.  A  narrow  pathway  led  into  a 
dense  part  of  the  thickets.  Following  it 
through  many  mazes,  I  came  out  upon  a 
small,  round,  open  space,  deeply  cham- 
bered there. 

The  mound  rose  in  the  middle ;  a  bare 
heap  of  finest  sand,  like  that  unverdured 
heap  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  hour- 
glass run  out.  At  its  head  stood  the 
cross  of  withered  sticks ;  the  dry,  pe^ed 
bark  still  fraying  fh>m  it ;  its  transverse 
limb  tied  up  with  rope,  and  forlornly 
adroop  in  the  silent  ah*. 

Hunilla  was  partly  prostrate  upon  ihe 
grave ;  her  dark  head  bowed,  and  lost  in 
her  long,  loosened  Indian  hair ;  her  hands 
extended  to  the  cross-foot,  with  a  little 
brass  crucifix  clasped  between ;  a  crucifix 
worn  featureless,  like  an  ancient  miven 
knocker  long  plied  in  vain.  She  £d  not 
see  me,  and  I  made  no  noise,  bnt  slid 
aside,  and  left  the  spot 

A  few  moments  ere  all  was  ready  for 
our  going,  she  reappeared  among  ns.  I 
looked  into  her  eyes,  but  saw  no  tear. 
There  was  something  which  seemed 
strangely  hauriity  in  her  air,  and  yet  it 
was  the  air  of  woe.  A  Spanish  and  an 
Indian  grief^  which  would  not  visiblj  la- 
ment Pride's  height  in  vain  abased  to 
proneness  on  the  rock ;  nature's  pride 
subduing  nature's  torture. 

Like  pages  the  small  and  silken  dogs 
surrounded  her,  as  she  slowly  descended 
towards  the  beach.  She  caught  the  two 
most  eager  creatures  in  her  arms : — "  Mia 
Teeta!  Mia  Tomoteeta!"  and  fondling 
them,  inquired  how  many  could  we  take 
on  boara. 

The  mate  commanded  the  boat's  crew ; 
not  a  hard-hearted  man,  but  his  way  of 
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life  had  been  sach  that  in  most  things, 
eTen  in  the  smallest,  simple  ntflity  was 
his  leading  motive. 

^  We  cannot  take  them  all,  HnnQla ; 
our  supplies  are  short ;  the  winds  are  un- 
reliable ;  we  may  be  a  good  many  days 
goia^  to  Tombez.  So  take  i&ose  you  hare, 
Himilla ;  but  no  more." 

She  was  in  the  boat;  the  oarsmen  too 
wet«  seated ;  all  save  one,  who  stood  ready 
to  posh  off  and  then  spring  himself.  With 
the  sagacity  of  their  race,  the  dogs  now 
nemea  aware  that  they  were  m  the  yery 
inrtaat  of  being  deserted  upon  a  barren 
strand.  The  gunwales  of  the  boat  were 
Ugh  ;  its  prow — ^presented  inland — was 
lifted ;  so  owing  to  the  water,  which  they 
seemed  instinctively  to  shun,  the  does 
ooold  not  well  leap  into  the  Uttle  cnxL 
Bat  their  busy  paws  hard  scraped  the  prow, 
as  It  had  been  some  farmer's  door  shut- 
ting them  out  from  shelter  in  a  wmter 
storm.  A  clamorous  agony  of  alarm. 
Thcj  did  not  howl,  or  whine;  they  all 
but  spoke. 

"Push  off  I  GKye  way!"  cried  the 
mate.  The  boat  gave  one  heavy  drag  and 
lurch,  and  next  moment  shot  swiftly  from 
the  beach,  turned  on  her  heel,  and  sped. 
The  dogs  ran  howling  along  the  water's 
marge ;  now  pausing  to  gaze  at  the  fly- 
ing boat,  then  motioning  as  if  to  leap  in 
chase,  but  mysteriously  withheld  them- 
selTes ;  and  again  ran  howling  along  the 
beadi.  Had  they  been  human  beings 
hardly  would  they  have  more  vividly  in- 


spired the  sense  of  desolation.  The  oars 
were  plied  as  confederate  feathers  of  two 
wings.  No  one  spoke.  I  looked  back 
upon  the  beach,  and  then  upon  Hunilla, 
but  her  face  was  set  in  a  stem  dusky 
calm.  The  dogs  crouching  in  her  lap 
vainly  licked  her  rigid  hands.  She  never 
looked  behind  her;  but  sat  motionless, 
till  we  turned  a  promontory  of  the  coast 
and  lost  all  sights  and  sounds  astern. 
She  seemed  as  one,  who  having  ezperi* 
enced  the  sharpest  of  mortal  pangs,  was 
henceforth  content  to  have  all  lesser  heart- 
strings riven,  one  by  one.  To  Hunillaj 
pain  seemea  so  necessary,  that  pain  in 
other  beines,  though  by  love  and  sympa- 
thy made  her  own.  was  imrepiningl^  to 
be  borne.  A  heart  of  yearning  m  a 
frame  of  steel.  A  heart  of  earthly  yearn- 
ing, frozen  by  the  frost  which  falleth  from 
the  sky. 

The  sequd  is  soon  told.  After  a  long 
passage,  vexed  by  calms  and  baffling 
winds,  we  made  the  little  port  of  Tombez 
in  Peru,  there  to  recruit  the  ship.  Pay ta 
was  not  very  distant  Our  captain  sold 
the  tortoise  oil  to  a  Tombez  merchant; 
and  adding  to  the  silver  a  contribution 
from  all  hands,  gave  it  to  our  silent  pas- 
senger, who  knew  not  what  the  mariiiers 
had  done. 

The  last  seen  of  lone  Hunilla  she  was 
passii^  into  Payta  town,  riding  upon  a 
small*  nray  ass ;  and  before  her  on  the 
ass's  Moulders,  she  eyed  the  jointed 
workings  of  the  beast's  armorial  cross. 


CTobeoonttniiedL) 


SORRENTO. 

PASS,  ha^  dream  of  drowsing  noon ! 
Wake.  Naples,  with  thy  nightly  glow  1 
O'er  Capri's  stately  cloud  the  moon 
Her  gt^den  crescent  raises  slow. 

Those  stars  among  the  orange  blooms 
Outshine  the  wanderers  of  the  skies; 

More  sweet  than  evening's  still  perfumes 
Love's  voiceless  longings  rise. 


Of  white  and  tremulous  hopes  she  weaves 
Her  bridal  crown  the  moon  beneath. 

Shine  on,  bright  moon !  those  buds  and  leaves 
Win  be  &&  m  a  funeral  wreath ! 
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I  "FARMED  it"  two  stunmers,  when 
I  was  eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  I 
had  been  bron^t  np  within  a  paved  city ; 
was  lean,  white,  slender,  school-worn, 
bookish.  Analyzing  now  the  phases  of 
interior  life  which  I  only  experienced 
then,  I  seem  to  have  been  impregnated 
with  city  associations ;  or  rather  the  boy's 
soul  in  me  was  paved  over  with  brick  and 
stone,  like  the  walls  whose  hot  reflections 
smote  my  eyes  in  summer,  and  girded  me 
in  always.  I  can  remember  how  I  shed  a 
shrunken  epidermis,  as  it  were,  like  a 
moulting  crab,  as  if  I  really  grew  inward- 
ly by  the  fresh  fulness  of  the  country.  I 
found  that,  besides  the  side  of  human  life 
on  which  I  had  theretofore  been  gazing ; 
dry  and  scaly  with  brick  and  stone,  dead 
and  still  on  Sundays,  dinning  and  resound- 
ing an  the  week  with  the  clash  of  pave- 
ments under  armed  heel  and  hoo^  with 
rattle  and  groan  of  wheels — the  unrelent- 
ing and  desperate  onwardness  of  the  great 
Yankee  dollar-chase ; — ^that,  besides  this, 
there  was  another — ^infinite,  cahn,  peace- 
ful, sun-lighted,  dewy^  free,  full  of  life, 
unconstrained,  fresh^  vigorous — the  world 
of  Gk>d ;  as  the  city  is  the  world  of  men — 
and  of  devils. 

I  was  to  enter  upon  m^  agricultural 
novitiate  undef  the  tutorship  of  an  hncle, 
a  farmer  near  the  south  shore  of  Connec- 
ticut I  departed  for  my  destination  early 
one  morning  in  the  end  of  Spring,  from  my 
city  home  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  rid- 
ing in  the  wagon  of  a  certain  landholder 
from  my  uncle's  vicinity,  who  had  come 
thither  on  business  in  ms  private  convey- 
ance. All  the  day  I  rode  southward, 
through  town  and  village,  wood  and  field, 
in  the  absorbing  trance  of  deep  delight 
which  a  child  enjoys  in  any  discursive  or 
adventurous  enterprise,  however  humble. 
Every  thing  was  enjoyable.  The  steady, 
binary  progression  of  the  old  farm-horse's 
persistent  trot ;  the  rattling  of  the  bones 
of  the  hard-seated  and  spnngless  wagon ; 
the  boundless  woods,  fidl  of  new  forms 
and  oak>rs,  on  rocks,  branches  and  leaves ; 
rorinkled  on  surface,  and  permeated 
through  un&thomable  depths,  with  spark- 
liujg  specks  of  sunlight;  the  occasional 
chip  squirrel,  provincially  called  "chip- 
munk,''^ jerking  or  gliding  along  the  fenc- 
es; sometimes  a  "very  magnificent  threes- 
tailed  bashaw  " — a  red  or  gray  compeer 
of  the  rodent  tribe — a  beast  wluch  I  was 
almost  as  much  surprised  to  see,  at  least 
outside  of  a  rotatory  tin  gymnasium,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  girafie  or  an  omithorhyn- 


chus;  the  wide,  open  fields,  with  their 
<< industrial  regiments"  on  active  aervioei, 
in  undress  uniform;  the  twisting  and 
writhing  trout-brooks ;  the  quiet  and  com- 
posed rivers;  the  steep  hills,  and  deep, 
still  ponds,  of  each  of  which  the  neigh- 
bors aver  with  pride  that  the  bottom  has 
never  been  found — a  fact,  perhaps,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  never  having  been 
considered  worth  looking  after ;— aU  were 
new,  all  overflowing  wiUi  light  and  life, 
and  joy. 

I  was  startled  at  bemg  vanquidied  by 
my  companion  in  a  strife,  with  whose  wea*- 

f>ns  I  had  presumed  him  unacquainted, 
began  to  "  tell  stories,"  and  at  first  ao* 
quitted  myself  to  my  satisfaction  ;  but 
soon  I  found  that  I  had  met  my  match. 
Mr.  N.'s  talents  as  a  raconteur  were  in- 
finitely above  my  own.  Not  only  were 
his  stories  funnier  than  mine,  but  when- 
ever I  boggled,  he  kindly  sumstbd  the 
missing  matter ;  and  vrhen  I  £d  not  bog- 
gle, he  invariably  furnished  an  improv»l 
catastrophe. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
farmer.  And  then  and  there— with  shame 
I  tell  it — did  I  first  feel  the  excitement  of 
the  intoxicating  cup.  That  excitement 
however,  did  not  in  the  present  instance 
exhibit  itself  in  the  gorgeous  colors  poeti- 
cally supposed  to  clothe  it  The  flowing 
bowl  was  represented,  upon  the  pine 
"  mahogany  "  of  our  Connecticut  Amphi- 
tryon, by  a  broken-nosed  earthen  pitcher: 
and  the  mighty  wine,  by  equally  mwhty 
cider,  of  so  hard  a  texture  that  oar  nmt 
stated  that  it  could  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  bitten  off  by  the  partaker,  at  the 
end  of  his  draught  Of  this  seductivo 
fluid  I  drank  two  tumblers-full;  and  to 
me,  unconscious  and  verdant,  it  tasted 
good,  as  sour  things  are  wont  to  do  to 
children.  But  a  quick  retribution  came 
dpon  me.  The  puckeiy  stuff  began  to 
bite  like  a  serpent,  and  sting  like  an  ad- 
der, with  a  promptitude  not  adverted  to 
by  Solomon. 

We  came  safe  to  our  journey's  end ;  ar- 
riving, as  the  evening  fell,  at  the  farm- 
stead, my  summer  home.  Darkness 
was  already  gathering  among  the  thidc 
shadowing  of  great  elms  and  prim  locusts 
in  the  wide  doorjrard.  Piles  of  saw-mill 
slabs  fortified  the  woodpile,  which,  paved 
with  chips,  the  mangled  remains  of  slaugh- 
tered Ring  Log,  spr^  before  the  "  stoop" : 
a  fiib^ade  of  lofty  bams — the  "old'' 
bam  and  the  "new"  —  were  ranged 
across  the  background  in  the  north,  shol- 
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taring  the  Itne,  into  which  we  had  driren, 
and  whidi,  leavine  woodpile  and  stoop  to 
the  east,  led  northward  to  the  ahuftting 
froDt  of  the  two  bam3rards.  A  wood- 
iJied,  opening  to  the  south,  ran  out  from 
the  house,  cUsplaying,  within,  a  vast  and 
misoellaneous  concourse  of  firewood,  lum- 
her,  tools,  and  all  the  mechanico-a&;ricul- 
tural  apparatus  of  a  farmer's  tinKering 
riiop.  Entering  the  house,  after  greeting 
due,  and  a  proper  refection  for  my  inner 
hoy,  I  was  speedily  asleep;  and,  next 
morning  early,  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  industry,  and  detailed  for  skirmishing 
and  outpost  service:  in  other  words,  I 
was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  over  a 
platoon  of  "  milky  mothers,"  wbiose  daily 
march  to  and  from  near  and  distant  pas- 
tures I  was  to  guard  and  guide.  By  ap- 
propriate degrees,  I  was  led  deeper  and 
deeper  within  the  agricultural  mysteries 
of  planting  and  hoeing,  and  the  afteroom- 
ingwork  of  haymg  and  harvest 
^Perhaps  descriptions  of  a  few  separate 
days'  d^rperience  will  best  portray  what 
manner  of  life  I  led. 


THE  FRESH  MEADOW. 

With  empty  cart  and  full  dinner-pails, 
we  set  out  early  for  the  assault  upon  the 
June  grass.  The  "  fresh  meadow  "  was  a 
level  intervale,  the  road  to  which  ran 
thfougih  a  large  upland  mowing  lot,  de- 
scended through  a  secret  chasm  in  a  ledge 
of  rocks  crowned  with  trees,  and  led  us 
out  into  the  open  sunny  meadow  behind, 
like  the  downmrd  paths  by  which  princes 
in  fairy  tUes  descend  into  realms  of  un- 
dergpround  loveliness,  ruled  by  expectant 
queens. 

In  such  expeditions  I  took  my  first  les- 
sons in  the  ox-compelling  art  The  mys- 
teries of  "haw"  and  "gee,"  of  "hwo" 
and  *'hwish" — the  last  an  outlandish 
Vermontese  barbarism,  signifying  "  back," 
were  duly  explained.  The  cartwhip  exer- 
cise was  demonstrated ;  whose  adaptation 
to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  bovine 
race  is  marked  by  the  simplicity  of  genius. 
For  the  single  lesson  taught  the  ox  appeals 
with  metaphysical  truth  to  the  desire  of 
happiness  common  to  beasts  with  men ; 
imd  with  practical  wisdom  developes  in  a 
utilitarian  direction  his  natural  instinct  to 
set  away  from  what  hurts  him.  I£  there- 
Sire,  I  wish  him  to  go  forward,  I  "  flick  " 
him  d posteriori;  if  1  would  have  him  re- 
trogress, I  pound  his  nose  with  the  whip- 
stock;  if  he  should  come  towards  mo,  I 
touch  him  up  on  the  further  side  with  the 
lash,  and  if  he  should  go  from  me,  I  prod 
his  hither  ribs  with  the  butt    These  ma- 


noeuvres having  been  accompanied  with 
dexterous  intonations  of  the  four  aforesaid 
sounds,  together  with  ^'go  'lang! "  "what 
are  ye  'ba-a-a-ut  1 "  and  other  interjections 
hortatory,  mandatory,  and  sometimes,  I 
erieve  to  say,  imprecatory,  all  developed 
by  skilful  teamsters  into  many  wonderiol, 
intricate,  and  imaginative  variations  exe- 
cuted through  the  nose,  the  intelligent 
beast  gradually  learns  to  do,  at  the  sound 
alone,  what  he  did  at  first,  at  the  sound 
accompanied  with  action.  Some  imagine 
that  herein  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
myth  of  Amphion's  sonj?,  viz. :  He  played 
— ^a  Greek  prototype  of  the  great  Italian 
fiddler — a  pagan  Paganini — upon  a  one- 
stringed  irXcxrpoy,  plectrum^  or  wlup 
(comp.  plago,  plagarcy  to  scourge),  whidb 
he  accompanied  with  the  voice,  probabv  in 
the   Lvdian  mode;   and  as  he  worked 

Eowerfully  upon  the  feelings  of  his  cattle, 
y  his  vigorous  instrumenUl  performance, 
executed  fortissimo^  forestissimo.  sfor* 
zandOf  and  confiioco  molto,  so,  wnen  he 
performed  as  vocal  solos  these  impassioned 
variations  upon  one  string,  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  his  masterly  instrumentation 
induced  his  cattle  to  manoeuvre  with  such 
remakable  agility,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
present  slightly  varied  account  that  he 
placed  to  uie  beasts,  instead  of  on  them. 
This,  however,  is  a  cligression,  for  which, 
now  that  I  have  followed  it  out  to  my  sat^ 
is&ction,  I  ask  pardon. 

TheoiT  such  as  I  have  adverted  to  was 
impu*t6a  to  me ;  and  very  soon  1  fiourished 
the  pliant  hickory,  and  bawled  out  the 
scientific  monosyllables  with  a  nasality  as 
easy  and  workmanlike  as  that  of  any  Bill 
or  Joe,  to  the  manner  bom. 

The  meadow  is  entered ;  the  cart  left  in 
a  comer,  resting  on  its  wheels  and  long 
nose,  like  that  Australian  bird  who  locates 
himself^  for  his  ease,  tripodwise  upon  his 
two  legs  and  his  bill ;  the  dinner-pails  are 
sheltered  in  its  shadow ;  scythes  are  hung 
and  whetted,  and  "  forward  four."  The 
best  man  goes  foremost ;  and  the  strongs 
backed  scy themen,  each  with  "  rifle  "  or 
whetstone  in  his  red  right  hand,  girded 
low  and  tight,  stepping  vride  and  oending 
forward,  seem  to  gesture  the  falling  grass 
into  the  long  straight  swaths  which  grow 
close  under  and  after  the  left  hand  (d 
each. 

**  And  fimrard,  and  fbrward, 
BesistleiBljr  they  go ; 
Vor  strong  Arms  wato  Uie  long  keen  |^t« 
That  Tlbratea  down  below.** 

Is  any  thing  more  inspiriting  than  the 
"rhythmic  sweep"  of  a  platoon  of  mow- 
ers ?  They  seem  to  beat  the  time  to  some 
mysterious  marching  music    Strength  is 
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magnifioently  shown ;  no  labor  will  better 
test  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  man.  The 
same  indescribable  joy  arises  from  the 
simoltaneons  steady  moTement  that  pul- 
sates out  from  the  heavy  tread  of  mardi- 
ing  men,  and  the  symmetrical  involutions 
of  a  hall  of  dancers.  And  there  is  rai^d 
and  oontmual  progress.  Abundant  con- 
ditions of  excitement  are  in  the  operations 
of  a  band  of  mowers.  If  strength,  action, 
rhythm,  simultaneity,  and  success,  in  conr 
Crete  and  vivid  presentation,  will  not  stir 
pulses  of  deep  pleasure  in  a  man's  soul,  he 
should  be  kicked  out  of  decent  society  as 
an  undoubted  treasonerand  incendiary,  or 
sent  to  the  School  for  the  Training  and 
Teaching  of  Idiots,  as  a  pitiable  instance 
of  that  anticlimax  of  mental  nmition 
whose  two  higher  degrees  are  (see  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe's  Reports)  simpleton  and  fool — 
as  a  fully  undeveloped  idiot. 

Away  go  the  mowers,  halfway  round 
the  field ;  and  now  they  stand  erect,  and 
the  ringing  reduplicating  cla^  of  the  whet- 
stones comes  back  upon  their  steps.  But 
I  too  must  perform  my  office.  With  ardor 
I  inquire,  like  the  revolutionarr  orator, 
"  Why  stand  we  here  idle  1 "  ana  with  a 
"  peaked  stick  "  I  descend  in  fury  upon  the 
slain.  The  red-top  and  daisies  are  tossed 
abroad  upon  the  four  winds ;  and  with  an 
ennobling  consciousness  of  povrar.  and 
working  out  certain  dim  conceptions  of  a 
giand  military  march,  by  brandishing  my 
stick  in  unison  with  the  alternation  of  ad- 
vancmg  steps,  I  sweep  up  and  down  the 
field  in  a  centrifugacious  halo  of  scattered 
gramineao.  feeling,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge, 
very  much  like  a  cyclone. 

But  over  what  tremendous  volcanoes  of 
thinly  covered  agonies  and  horrid  throes 
of  pain  are  all  hollow  human  exultations 
enacted!  In  the  midst  of  m^  stormful 
march,  a  frightful  dart  of  Ebbs,  a  sharp 
sudden  stroke,  precipitated  as  by  diabolical 
propulsion  from  some  far  distant  sphere 
of  malignant  wrath,  smites  me  full  upon 
the  forehead.  A  shrieking  diphthongal 
OU !  and  a  lofty  entrechat  are  the  invol- 
nntary  introductories  of  my  debut  hs^^Le 
danseur  malgre  luV^  Several  millions 
of  minute  yellow  devils,  with  black  stripes 
and  a  ^' voice  and  hideous  hum,"  stimulate 
me  into  an  inconceivably  rapid  and  intri- 
cate war-dance,  accompanied  by  a  solo  o&- 
ligato  upon  the  human  voice.  I  have,  in 
short)  trodden  upon  a  yellow  hornets'  nest 
The  Briarean  evolutions  of  my  hands 
knock  off  m^  hat  An  enterprising 
«  bird  "  forthwith  ensconces  himself  among 
my  locks,  and  proceeds  to  harpoon  me  at 
his  leisure.  I  seem  to  scrub  out  every 
hair,  such  is  the  promptitude  and  velocity 


of  the  friction  which  I  appljr.  Bat  I  de- 
i^Nur  of  maintaining  my  position,  the  enemy 
having  made  a  lodgment  within  tiie  cttar 
del.  I  run  as  nobody  ever  ran  before,  and 
suddenly  turn  and  flee  at  a  sharp  angle  to 
my  first  course,  in  order  that  the  momen- 
tum of  my  foes  may  throw  them  off  mr 
track.  But  they  turn  as  <]uiddy  as  L 
sticking  much  closer  than  either  a  friena 
or  a  brother  would  do.  I  see  the  brofd^ 
before  me,  I  go  headforemost,  splash  I  into 
a  deep  hole,  where  I  stumble^  fidl,  dioke, 
and  am  pidced  out  by  the  mowers,  who 
are  nearly  heljdess  wjth  laughter.  I  have 
swallowed  several  quarts  of  warm  brook- 
water,  screeched  until  I  cumot  whic^ier, 
expended  more  strength  and  breath  t&an 
it  seems  possible  that  I  should  ever  re- 
cover; have  endured  and  am  enduring 
moro  pain  than  ten  hydrophobiacs ;  and 
with  one  eve  fast  shut  and  swelled  into  a 
hard  red  lump  of  agony,  and  sundry  ab- 
normal "organs"  extempcnnzing  cranial 
evidence  of  a  most  unsymmetrical  diarac- 
ter,  I  lie  helpless,  blind,  sopping,  end  sob- 
bing in  a  swath  of  fresh,  cool^  green  gnea, 
until  time,  salt,  and  plantam  leaves  as- 
suage most  of  the  pain.  I  know  what 
hornets  are,  at  least  in  their  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  but  the  single  item  of  knowledge  is 
no  equivalent  for  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  pursued.  What  fiends  they 
aro !  Did  the  Inquisition  ewer  try  hor- 
nets on  any  particularly  refractoiy  cap- 
tive? 

Soon  comes  the  dinner  time,  indicated 
to  the  observant  farmers,  by  the  propor- 
tions of  shadow  and  sunlight,  npoa  tiie 
roof  of  a  certain  barn.  We  made  a  nest 
in  bushes  and  long  grass,  within  the  sha- 
dow of  great  trees,  and  squatted  Turk-like 
around  a  service  of  tin  crockery,  brown 
paper  and  bark,  whereon  were  displayed 
salt  bee^  cold  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  specimen  of  rye  ginger- 
bread,'which,  for  weight  and  t^iaaty, 
might  be  a  mass  of  native  cc^per,  from 
Lake  Superior.  The  food  disappears  ra- 
pidly, under  the  direction  of  jack-knives 
and  one-pronged  forks,  whittled  frt>m 
sticks.  The  jus  clucks  and  chuckles  to 
the  affectionate  kisses  of  the  thirsty  w<nk- 
men,  and  much  r^reshed,  they  take  a 
short  "  nooning  "  to  tell  stories,  gossip  or 
sleep,  and  go  to  work  again. 

Haymakers  euro  in  the  afternoon  what 
they  kill  in  the  morning.  At  two  or 
three  o'dock  the  mowing  ceases,  and  the 
raking  begins.  In  this  operation,  the 
weakest  goes  first,  that  the  strongest  man 
may  take  the  heaviest  raking ;  so  I  am 
ex  ifficw  leader.  I  must  fidl  smartly  toe 
to  keep  ahead,  or  my  rear-rank  man  will 
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nke  mj  heels  off;  and  for  a  while  I  go 
hraTelj  on.  But  the  peculiar  hold^  and 
sliding  manipulation  of  the  '^rakeVtail" 
soon  tell  on  my  city-hred  hands.  The 
insides  of  my  thumbs,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  and  my  fingers^  is  first  red 
and  then  raw ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
grass  lies  in  winrows,  I  have  done  enough. 
Before  sunset  the  winrows  are  rolled  into 
cocks,  which  are  shaped  conewise,  and 
skilfully  shingle-laid  for  shedding  of  rain ; 
and  with  a  small  load  of  new  hay,  hastily 
pitched  upon  the  cart,  for  immediate  use, 
we  return  home. 

Close  after  sunset  is  milking;  after 
milking,  supper;  after  supper,  prayers; 
and  after  prayers,  sleep ;  which,  indeed, 
had  made  an  irruption  from  its  legitimate 
domain,  in  the  chambers  above,  and  tak- 
en me  at  a  disadvantage — when  I  was 
"  down,"  on  my  knees,  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  steady  unmodulated  evenness  of  my 
nucleus  reading — for  the  family  was  Epis- 
copalian— and  the  full  melody  of  the 
words,  put  me  quickly  asleep ;  and  I  re- 
luctantly rise,  retire,  and  undress ;  reluc- 
tantly, because  the  motion  charms  away 
the  drowsy  god  into  whose  embrace  I 
sank  so  softly,  and  leaves  me  broad  awake 
to  lie  down  in  bed.  But  I  soon  forget 
that  and  every  other  trouble,  and  know 
no  more  until  daybreak. 


THK  SALT  MEADOW. 

Salt  is  good.  Men  like  it,  and  beasts. 
To  cattle,  however,  near  the  sea,  is  often 
given  an  allowance  of  ^^  salt  hay."  instead 
of  the  pure  condiment  Salt  nay  is  of 
two  principal  sorts,  called,  where  my  in- 
formation was  obtained,  "salt  grass"  and 
"  black-grass."  There  is  also  a  sedge, 
which  grows  along  the  riyer-sides  and  in 
ditches  and  marshes;  a  coarse,  sword- 
shaped  grass,  used  for  thatching  or  litter. 
The  £alt*grass  and  black-grass,  are  fine 
short  grasses,  growing  upon  the  level  sur- 
faces called  ^^  salt  m^ows."  These  are 
alluvial  deposits  of  a  strange  unctuous 
marine  mud.  stretching  along  the  coast  in 
recesses,  and  up  river  valleys ;  a  curious 
half  yegetable  earth,  soft,  black,  slippery. 
A  twenty-foot  pole  may  be  often  thrust 
down  into  it  without  finding  bottom.  In- 
deed, it  sometimes  does  a  very  fair  busi- 
ness in  the  quicksand  line.  Somewhere 
under  the  surface  of  a  very  smooth-faced 
saltrmeadow,  a  little  east  of  New  Haven, 
are  the  duplicate  and  triplicate  of  some 
furlongs  of  embankment,  swallowed  down 
by  an  unexpected  abyss  beneath,  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  New 


Hayen  and  New  London  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

The  salt  grass  is  of  a  bright  yellowish 
green ; — a  beautiful  hue  in  healthy  veg- 
etation, although  elsewhere  peculiar^ 
sickly — and  the  black-grass,  as  its  name 
imports,  of  a  yery  dark  green.  The 
stretches  of  meadow  are  like  great  patch- 
es of  particolored  velvet,  so  soft  is  the 
tone  of  color  given  by  the  fineness  of  the 
grass  and  the  delicacy  of  its  tints.  Rocks, 
and  patches  of  upland  called  islands  by 
the  farmers,  stand  out  here  and  there, 
above  the  level  line  of  the  salt  land,  as 
distinctly  as  any  sea-island  from  the  wa- 
ter ;  ana  as  into  the  sea,  points  and  pro- 
montories of  upland  project  into  it 

The  salt  haying  is  later  than  the  upland 
haying,  and  in  sundry  details  varies  from 
it  l%e  day  in  the  salt  meadow  was  an 
adventurous  expedition  to  me ;  for  we  had 
to  start  early  and  return  late,  living  sev- 
eral miles  up  the  country.  The  scene  of 
acdon,  too,  was  strange  and  new ;  open  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  swept  by  the  salt 
breezes,  looked  in  upon  by  the  silent  ships 
that  all  day  long  went  troopinc  by, 
haunted  by  queer  shore-birds  and  odd 
reptiles,  covered  and  edged  by  grotesque 
plants ;  a  whole  new  world  to  an  up-coun- 
try boy.  My  work  was  light,  for  the  grass 
was  thin  and  easy  to  spread ;  and  I  used 
to  spend  much  of  the  day  in  the  desul- 
tory wanderings  that  children  love.  I 
strolled  among  the  sedge  and  sought  mus- 
cles ;  poked  sticks  down  by  the  '^  fiddlers' " 
holes,  and  caught  the  oda  occupant  by  his 
single  claw,  as  he  fled  up  from  the  sup- 
ped earthquake ;  chased  the  said  fiddler 
— a  small  gray  one-clawed  crab,  who 
scuttles  and  dodges  about  as  jerkingly 
and  nimbly  as  a  fiddler's  elbow,  whence 
his  name — as  he  ran  about  the  banks ; 
raked  out  oysters  from  the  river-bed  close 
by,  and  learned  the  inhuman  art  of  eating 
them  raw ;  investigated  the  scabby  patch- 
es of  naked  mud,  which  lie  here  and  there 
among  the  mss;  rheumy  sore-looking 
places,  plantless,  crusted  over  with  dry 
scales,  as  if  a  cutaneous  disease  had  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  the  surface,  from  an  ex- 
cess, perhaps,  of  salt,  causing  humors  in 
the  ground,  and  exanthematous  disorders. 
Or  I  watched  the  boatmen,  who  occasion- 
ally "  dropped  kellick  "  in  the  river  chan- 
nel, and  plied  the  oyster-tongs.  These  are 
a  ferocious  hybrid  between  an  iron- tooth- 
ed rake  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  having 
the  long  handles,  cross-head  and  teeth  of 
the  former,  and  the  pivotal  interduplica- 
tk>n  of  the  latter ;  so  that  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  under  water^  the  iron  teeth 
bite  between  each  other,  like  the  fingers 
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of  clasped  hands,  griping  firmly  whateyer 
is  between  them.  Or  I  rambled  off  to  one 
of  the  tree-crowned  "  islands  "  afore  men- 
tioned— I  always  fancied  that  they  were 
not  standing  still,  but  slowly  eliding  along 
the  meadow,  wandering  on  down  to  the 
sea — and  explored  their  nooks  and  cor- 
ners. The  day  waned  pleasantly,  under 
strange  influences.  A  ya^e  and  dreamy 
feeling  of  exploratory  desire  peryaded  the 
atmosphere.  The  leyel  land,  theleyel  sea, 
the  bright  horizon  afkr  oyer  the  water,  the 
wide  and  open  yiews,  the  dancing  of  the 
distance  in  the  hot  air,  the  silent  motion 
of  the  winged  ships,  the  sighing  of  the 
steady  wind,  as  if  it  felt  relief  at  gliding 
unbroken  oyer  the  expanse;  the  notion 
of  yastness  and  the  dim  suggestion  of  the 
distance,  spoke  to  all  the  melancholy  long- 
ings, and  questioning,  yearning  thoughts 
that  sleep  in  children's  mmds — but  are  too 
often  murdered  by  ungenial  training  be- 
fore they  wake. 

Then  there  were  curious  myentions  of 
husbandry.  The  meadow  is  often  too  soft 
to  bear  the  loaded  cart  Sometimes  the 
elastk:  greasy  crust  unexpectedly  lets 
through  the  wheel,  or  the  feet  of  the  cat- 
tle. Then  the  lofty  load  careens,  and 
slides  off;  the  oxen  kick  and  plunge  while 
the  meadow  holds  them  fast  by  the  heels, 
or  sink  to  their  bellies,  and  stand  still  un- 
til unyoked,  and  left  to  crawl  unimpeded 
out  Sometunes  all  the  chains  in  the  mea- 
dow are  hitched  to  the  cart-tongue,  lead- 
ing to  firm  ground;  and  hidf-a-dozen 
teams  united  drag  the  distant  load  ashore. 
But  if  the  daneer  of  the  muddy  depths 
has  been  wisely  foreseen,  a  "  meadow  sled  " 
carries  the  burden  safely  oyer.  This  is  a 
stout  drae,  consisting  of  two  wide  run- 
ners well  framed  together,  and  so  made 
as  to  fit  under  the  axle-tree  without  lifting 
the  wheels  from  the  ground.  It  is  chain- 
ed to  its  place,  like  a  peddler's  buU-dog ; 
and  on  this  additional  bearing,  the  cart  goes 
securely  sliding  about  oyer  smooth  grass 
and  slimy  mu(^  almost  as  easily  as  oyer 
snow.  If  eyen  that  precaution  is  iudged 
insufficient,  the  hav  is  "  poled  out"  Two 
stout  "  hay  poles  "  are  thrust  beneath  the 
heap,  and  two  men,  one  behind  and  one 
before,  carrying  it,  as  upon  a  sedan,  to 
terra  firma.  This  is  sometimes  a  trouble- 
some business.  Mosquitoes  are  terrifi- 
cally rife  in  some  parts  of  the  salt  mea- 
dows. They  will  rise  on  one^s  track  al- 
most in  a  solid  mass,  and  pursue  with  a 
wolfishly,  bloodthirsty  pertinacity)  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  anger,  slaps, 
and  blood.  This  may  not  be  absolutely 
unendurable,  so  long  as  the  hands  are  free 
to  sUp ;  but  when  you  haye  a  heayy  hay 


cock  squatting  on  the  poles,  of  whidiyoii 
carry  one  end,  you  are  pinned ;  and  than, 
of  the  aboye  mixture,  slaps  being  una- 
yailable.  there  remains  only  the  an^ 
and  the  blood ;  of  which  you  mcmopolne 
the  former,  and  the  gentleman  with  the 
<<  little  bill "  the  latter.  There  is  another 
ngl^  insect,  rarely  seen,  at  least  in  Con- 
necticut, except  upon  the  salt  meadows. 
It  is  an  enormous  black  fly,  half  as  large 
again  as  a  '^  bull  bumblo-bee,"  and  a  great 
deal  more  troublesome.  He  is  a  blooc^ 
yillain,  and  a  truculent  He  carries  in 
his  snout  a  machine  compounded  of  a  brad- 
awl and  a  pump,  with  which  he  perforates 
and  depletes  his  yictims;  and  he  sings 
bass.  One  of  these  rascals  will  make  a 
horse  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  nearly  crazy. 
They  will  b^  tolerably  well  to  be  idl 
speckled  oyer  with  mosquitoes  or  '^  greeo- 
h^ds,"  if  they  can't  get  rid  of  them ;  but 
this  monster  carries  too  many  guns.  They 
cannot  stand  so  deliberate  and  extensiye  a 
stab  as  his ;  and  unless  he  is  forthwith 
dispatched  or  driyen  o£^  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  execute  antics  more  eneigetie 
than  useful. 


THE  WUrrXFISHIKO. 

Such  was  a  day  in  the  salt  meadows. 
But  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  fiumiog^ 
were  da^s  of  fishing.  The  sea  is  an  in- 
exhaustible-storehouse of  fertilisers  to  the 
formers  of  the  coast  Rockweed,  seaweed, 
mud,  shells  and  whitefish,  are  carted  up 
the  country  as  fiir  as  eieht  or  ten  milei^ 
and  spread  upon  the  land,  or  deposited  in 
the  bam-yard.  Thus  the  bounty  of  tiie 
sea  balances  the  sterility  of  the  granite 
formation  along  the  sound. 

The  whitefish  is  a  herrmg-like  fish, 
yery  bony  and  oily,  which  comes  in  the 
smnmer  m  shoals,  called  by  the  fishermen 
"  schools,"  from  unknown  regions  toward 
the  eyer  mysterious  East,  out  of  the 
realms  of  the  sea.  They  are  caught  by 
millions  and  sold  by  thousands ;  and  are 

a  st smell,  I  mean,  in  the  nostrils  of 

those  who  flee  by  railroad  from  the  stifling 
city  to  Sachem's  Head,  and  to  the  other 
shoreward  haunts  of  the  "upper  ten." 
But  they  make  com  and  potatoes  grow 
nkely:  and  I  found  that  after  workm^  a 
day  or  two  among  their  unburied  remains, 
I  was  not  affected  either  mentally,  by  the 
^astly  appearance  of  the  defionct,  or  phys- 
ically,  by  their  exhalations. 

They  come  up  into  harbors  and  cores 
to  feed,  as  is  supposed — for  I  don't  know 
that  any  body  has  actuidly  seen  than  at  it 
— and  while  they  are  at  table,  a  long  seine 
is  dropped  round  them,  and  they  are  en- 
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SDired.    But  all  this  does  not  give  the 
hifltorj  of  my  day. 

We  rise  in  adyanoe  of  the  r^ular  hours, 
ibr  the  "  fish-house  "  is  fiye  miles  away, 
and  the  day  must  needs  be  long.  Well 
proriskmed  in  stomach  and  basket,  we  set 
out  before  light,  afix>t.  Our  way  lies  for 
fiome  distance  along  one  side  of  a  rirer  val- 
ley, down  a  crooked  straggling  country 
road,  dodging  about  through  patches  of 
woodsy  round  hard-headed  rocky  ledges, 
tod  passing  here  and  there  a  solitary 
house  yet  alone  in  the  perfect  stillness  of 
early  morning.  The  trampling  steps  and 
instic  Toices  of  our  party  broke  rudely 
forward  into  the  yet  unviolated  silence  of 
the  night ;  which  seemed  to  flee  along 
wood  and  field,  and  always  to  be  couch- 
ing shyly  before  us,  hoping  to  rest  at  last 
undisturbed.  We  came  to  a  cross-road, 
at  which  our  former  path  ended;  but 
oar  veteran  leader  un^teringly  guided 
08  across  it,  through  a  barn-yard  op- 
posite, around  the  cow-shed,  down  the 
lane,  through  a  pair  of  bars  under  an  ap- 
ple-tree ;  and  we  entered  upon  one  of  the 
lootpaths  that  mark  up  all  country  neigh- 
borhoods— sneaking  about  under  mys- 
terioQs  shades  and  remote  hill  sides,  or 
edging  along  by  pasture  fences,  and  dis- 
appearbg  under  a  log,  or  tapering  off  mto 
a  mouse  track ;  but  which  lead  the  initi- 
ated to  many  a  destination  much  to  be 
desired  for  work  or  for  sport  This  one 
led  us  under  an  orchard  of  applo-trees  all 
drenched  in  dew,  throueh  a  mowing-lot 
or  two,  oxer  a  ridge  thinly  set  with  trees, 
and  out  upon  the  last  swell  of  the  sinking 
upland,  where  it  sloped  away  into  the 
wide  open  level  of  the  salt  meadows,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  sea  beyond,  which 
Reamed  out  fix>m  under  the  morning 
mists  (for  by  this  time  the  sun  looked  out 
tipon  the  landscape),  and  came  brim- 
ming up  in  the  fulness  of  the  flood-tide 
to  the  limit  of  the  low  beach,  as  if  medi- 
tatmg  a  good  run  and  roll  across  the 
iMadow.  Now  we  could  see  the  river 
^ain,  all  swollen  and  black  with  the  re- 
gorged salt  water,  creeping  half  choked 
*nd  crookedly  about  in  the  meadow,  be- 
tween two  narrow  edgings  of  sedge,  as 
jou  may  see  a  burly  fiioe  within  a  slender 
lim  of  whisker.  As  we  descended  upon 
the  salt  alluvium,  the  plague  of  mosqui- 
toes arose  upon  us.  After  eveiy  man,  as 
•fter  Fergus  Maclvor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  went 
ft  tail  of  devoted  followers :  and  like  his, 
oors  proposed  to  make  a  living  out  of  their 
^*ftder.  Content  now  dwelt  in  cowhide 
^ts;  much  grumbling  and  some  blood 
jme  from  those  whose  ankles  were  yam- 
defended  only ;  and  an  irregular  fir©  of 
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slaps  did  considerable  execution  among 
the  foe,  as  they  came  piping  and  singing 
to  the  onset,  like  Milton's  devils.  Thus 
escorted,  in  the  style  of  Bon  Gaultier's 
Thairshon — 

**  With  four  and  twenty  men, 
And  five  and  twenty  pipem,** 

we  crossed  the  marsh  to  the  stygian  seem- 
ing river,  crossed  the  river  in  a  stygian 
seeming  skiff,  rickety  and  patched,  which 
was  dislodged  fit>m  a  cunning  concealment 
in  a  sedgy  ditch  and  '^  sculled"  (not  an  in- 
appropriate motive  power  for  the  skiff  of 
the  dead ;  undoubtedly  Charon's  method 
of  propulsion)  with  one  hand  by  our  dex- 
trous chiel^  and  resumed  our  dreary  and 
slippeiy  walk  on  the  other  side.  Now 
the  fish-house  loomed  up  on  the  neigh- 
boring beach,  looking,  on  its  solitary  rocky 
perch,  as  large  as  a  farm-house,  but  shrink- 
ing as  we  approached,  until  as  we  entered 
it  it  became  definitely  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  seven  feet  "  between  joints." 
It  was  fitted  up  with  half  a  dozen  bunks 
filled  with  salt  hay  for  bedding,  a  table 
9nd  chairs  rather  halt,  a  fire-place,  a  closet, 
an  attic,  a  kettle,  a  fryingpan,  sundry  other 
cooking  utensils,  and  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  antique  and  grotesque  garments. 
Hats  consisting  of  a  large  hole  edged  with 
a  narrow  rim,  great  rusty  boots,  trowsers 
such  as  if  a  young  tornado  had  worn  and 
torn  them,  and  horrid  red  shirts,  sat, 
stood,  lay  and  hung,  on  floor,  chairs,  bed- 
side or  rafters,  as  though  a  troop  of  imps 
had  been  rioting  up  and  down  in  them, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  door  by  mortal 
men,  had  instantaneously  jumped  out  and 
fled. 

The  provisions  were  stored  in  the  closet, 
and  the  members  of  the  "  fish-gang"  dis- 
guised themselves  in  piratical  outfits  fi*om 
the  aforesaid  ready-made  stock,  leaving 
their  decent  clothes  for  their  return  home, 
and  becoming,  in  their  wild  and  ragged 
gear,  entirely  independent  of  moisture  and 
of  mud.  Next,  they  hauled  up  the  boat 
— a  great  clumsy,  flat-bottomed,  heavy- 
stemed  scow,  equipped  with  a  caj^tan  for- 
ward and  a  platform  aft  to  carry  the  seine 
— and  having  beached  her  in  firont  of  the 
reel,  proceeded  to  unreel  and  ship  the 
seine,  ready  for  setting.  We  boys  armed 
ourselves  with  old  hois  and  tin  pots,  and 
marched  off  to  dig  long  clams,  with  an  eye 
to  a  stew  at  home,  and  to  the  inveigling 
of  certain  blackfish,  sea-bass,  and  other  of 
the  Neptunian  herds,  understood  to  be 
lurking  and  vrandering  around  the  rocks 
in  front  of  the  fish-house,  at  proper  times 
of  tide.  When  the  seine  was  all  aboard 
the  fishermen  sat  down  on  the  sand  and 
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rocks,  and  one  climbed  the  signal-pole,  to 
look  out  for  a  "  school"  of  fish. 

The  fish-house  was  on  a  point  at  the 
western  end  of  a  somewhat  shallow  bay, 
whose  shore,  a  silver-sanded  beach,  ran 
curyinground  to  the  point  on  the  other 
side.  The  fish,  as  before  mentioned,  id- 
wa^  come  from  the  eastward ;  working 
up  into  the  shallows,  skittering  and  skim- 
ming in  sport  idong  the  surface,  or  fleeing 
in  haste  before  the  sharks  or  porpoises  or 
other  great  fish  who  follow  after  them  for 
then*  meals :  and  the  wide  dark  ripple  of 
the  whole  shoal,  the  racing  spattor  of  a 
frightened  few,  or  the  bay  all  dotted  with 
the  quietly  emergent  little  black  black- 
fins,  or  tails  flourishing  aloft  preparatory 
to  a  diye  after  lunch,  are  the  signs  that 
betray  his  booty  to  the  fisherman's  eye. 
"  I  see  a  flag ! "  smgs  out  an  ardent 
^outh.  Flag  is,  metaphorically,  tail,  fi^m 
its  flaunting  display  by  the  ambitious 
owner.  The  experienced  elders  don't  see 
it,  probably  because  the  young  man  saw  it 
first ;  but  immediately  Uie  great  "  school" 
with  one  consent  deploys  upon  the  smooth 
sur&oe  of  the  bay,  and  ten  thousand  back 
fins  and  tails  dot  the  quiet  water,  whidi 
ripples  and  rustles  with  the  glancing  mass 
of  life  within  its  bosom.  Hoes  and  tin 
pots  are  cast  aside,  as  we  rush  to  see  the 
sport ;  for  the  fishermen  haye  sprung  for 
the  boat  in  excitement  intense,  but  re- 

Sressed  for  fear  of  alarming  the  timid  fish, 
'hey  launch  their  awkmrd  craft,  and 
softly  pull  away  to  seaward,  amid  smoth- 
ered prophecies  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  fish,  and  under  the 
captaincy  of  steady  old  Uncle  Jim  Lang- 
don,  who  stands  in  the  stem-sheets  to 
direict  the  rowers  and  to  deliyer  oyer  the 
net  He  guides  the  boat  by  ordering  the 
oarsmen;  not  with  the  salt  phrases  of 
oceanic  seamanships,  but  with  the  same 
words  that  rule  old  Buck  and  Brigh^  at 
his  farmstead  up  by  the  East  Woods. 
^  Haw  now,  Bill,  a  little ;  haw  I  tell  you ; 
there,  go  'long."  Now  he  lifts  off  the 
wide  net,  as  the  ^*  warp."  left  fiustened  to 
the  capstan  ashore,  under  the  reel,  drags 
it  silently  down  into  the  water,  and  the 
lengthenmg  line  of  fioats,  bobs  and  wayers 
upon  the  sea.  "  Haw  a  little ;  haw  boat; 
pull  now ;  pull !  Con-found  their  darned 
picters,"  says  Uncle  Jim,  in  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  wrath,  for  all  the  fish  have 
suddenly  sunk,  and  Uiere  is  danger  that 
they  will  disgracefully  sneak  out  under 
the  lower  edge  of  the  net  while  it  hangs 
in  deep  water,  and  walk  away  each  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  leaving  the  fisher- 
men only  "  fisherman's  luck."  "There, 
there  they  are  ag'in,"  says  the  dd  man, 


as  the  black  points  stick  out  onoe  more: 
—"Go  it  Come,  pull  ahead."  And  the 
heavy  boat  sweeps  slowly  round  the  fish, 
until  the  whole  seme,  eighty  rods  long^ 
just  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  hangs  in  the  sea 
around  them. 

••UnooDBdoaB  of  tbdr  Mb,  tU  Uttto  vloCliwplsy* 

and  the  fishermen  beach  the  boat  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  carry  the  warp  at 
that  end  to  the  further  capstan,  and  pe- 

Cto  haul.  Now  there  is  need  of  ^'ah 
Is  and  the  cook;"  for  the  sooner  the 
warp  can  be  wound  in  upon  the  capstans, 
the  sooner  the  net  will  range  up  into  shal- 
low water,  where  the  danger  of  losingfish 
under  the  lead-line  will  be  over.  JBoth 
capstans  are  manned,  and  boys  and  moi 
shove  round  the  bars  on  the  "keen  jump," 
until  soon  the  staff  at  either  end  of  the 
net  comes  riding  up  the  beach.  Now 
comes  hard  pullmg ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
net  must  be  drawn  in  by  hand,  and  it 
holds  many  fish  and  mudi  water,  besides 
the  drag  of  the  oorks  on  the  suruce  and 
of  the  lead-line  on  the  bottonL  Slowly 
and  steadily  come  the  two  ends  of  the  net) 
hand  over  hand,  pOed  up  as  it  amies  m 
on  the  beach.  A  fish  or  two  appean, 
hung  by  the  gills  in  the  meshes.  A  troop 
of  innocent-looking  fellows  oome  d«r^ 
along  from  the  middle  of  the  net,  having 
just  discovered  that  they  are  inside  <x 
something.  Now  the  fact  becomes  uni- 
versally known  among  the  enoiared ;  and 
they  dart  backward  and  forward  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  fifties,  seeking  escape.  Thxxt 
is  none.  They  are  crowded  doser  and 
closer  within  their  narrowing  prison-house. 
The  water  thickens,  rustles^  boils  with 
them.  And  now^  a  great  throbbing  slip- 
pery mass,  they  lie  squeezed  up  together 
m  the  bag  of  the  net,  while  two  exultant 
captors  run  for  baskets.  And  a  boat-hook ; 
for  Uncle  Jim  points  out  a  long  black 
thong  like  a  carter's  whip,  slung  out  once 
or  twice  above  the  seething  whitefish, 
announcing  the  dreaded  sting-ray;  and 
certain  wallops  elsewhere  advise  of  the 

Sresence  of  a  shark.  The  baskets  come, 
'wo  men  take  each,  dip  them  full  of  flap- 
ping fish,  carry  them  up  the  beach,  and 
throw  them  down  to  die,  between  hot  son 
Mdd  hotter  sand.  After  twenty  minntes 
of  such  work,  the  dippers  dip  carefully, 
lest  they  get  a  stroke  urom  the  ray,  who 
has  sunk  quietly  to  the  bottom,  or  a  nip 
from  his  cousin  the  "  sea-attorney."  Some 
body  has  hit  the  "  stinger,"  as  they  call 
him,  and  he  wallops  up  to  the  simoe, 
and  snaps  his  long  tail  about  Suddenly 
a  bold  younff  fellow  grips  the  extremity 
<tf  i^  an4  with  both  hands  holds  tj^ 
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niging  out  sharply,  whfle  the  great  flat 
dmnsy  fish  wabbles  and  ^  flops  "  this  way 
and  that  way,  neariy  hauling  his  captor 
over  upon  his  nose  among  \£^  fish,  **  Jcib 
the  boat-hook  into  him,  quick,  will  ye  ?  " 
Chonk !  it  goes,  fairly  into  the  creature's 
back ;  four  men  seize  the  hook-staff,  and 
walk  the  big  sting-ra^  bodily  out  asnore, 
his  first  frigid  steenng  him  behind  by 
the  tail.  Poor  old  ray!  he  lies  wounded 
and  bleeding  on  the  dry,  hot  sand,  gug- 

fing  and  choking,  helpless  and  doomed, 
run  and  jump  up  before  him,  whereupon 
he    unexpectedly  gives  a  strange  loud 
watery  snort,  and  wallops  almost  off  the 
eronnd,  as  if,  like  Mr.  Briggs'  pickerel  (see 
London  Punch),  he  were  going  to  "fly  at 
me,  and  bark  like  a  dog."    It  scares  me, 
until  I  reflect  upon  his  locomotive  disad- 
vantages, and  60  I  repeat  my  irritating 
gimlmdoes,  until  the  monster  is  too  dead 
to  notice  them.    He  weighs  at  least  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and  is  long  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  table  for  six. 
His  three  "  stings"  are  cut  off  and  given 
me  to  scrape,  wash  and  preserve,  with 
strict  cautions  from  the  friendly  fisher- 
men against  allowing  the  sharp  points  or 
barbs,  or  the  poisonous  black  slime  ad- 
hering to  them,  to  get  through  my  skin. 
These  "stings"  are  tapering  two-edged 
daggers  of  hard  white  Done,  set  flatwise 
one  over  the  other  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  ray's  tail,  and  so  jointed  on  that  they 
cui  be  erected  and  made  to  stand  out  like 
three  fingers  stretched  apart    The  ends, 
ind  the  barbs  that  point  backwards  along 
the  sides,  are  as  sharp  as  needles,  ana 
will  inflict  a  frightful  ragged  cut.     No 
wound  is  more  dangerous  or  more  dreaded. 
The  slimy  black  venom  which  sticks  all 
over  the  stings  lodges  in  the  lesion,  and 
the  unlucky  recipient  of  the  ray's  blow  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  lock-jaw.   A  friend 
of  mine  was  hit  by  one  of  these  ugly 
things  in  the  ancle.     The  barbed  blaide 
canght  among  the  sinews,  and  drew  one 
of  fiiem  fikirly  out  from  the  leg — a  red 
ud  white  string  a  foot  long.      He  was 
laid  up  lone  with  the  consequent  inflam- 
mation and  fever;  had  lock-jaw;  almost 
died ;  and  halts  yet  upon  the  leg  which 
the  "  stinger  "  stung.    Of  the  three  stings 
which  the  fishermen  gave  me,  I  send  one 
to  the  Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly  with 
these  sheets. 

The  whitefish  are  all  deposited  upon 
the  beach,  in  silvery,  sliddering  heaps; 
choking,  gasping  and  jumping ;  or  curling 
into  shuddering,  agonized  rings  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  quietly  straightening  out 
to  die.  Last  of  alL  the  sneaking  shark, 
who  had  nosed  off  to  the  furthest  comer 


and  wound  himself  up  in  the  net,  hoping 
to  be  hidden,  is  hauled  up,  and  turned 
kicking  and  kicked,  out  from  the  twistea 
meshes,  to  share  the  fate  of  those  he  had 
desired  to  destroy.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the 
little  whitefish  gape  and  tumble  and 
bounce  about  in  innocent  agony.  The 
clumsy  ray  never  troubles  any  body  ex- 
cept in  self-defence,  and  gets  some  sym- 
pathy ;  but  nobody  sjrmpathizes  with  the 
pig-eyed,  shovel-nosed  villain  who  now 
spats  the  sand,  and  winks  and  nips  wiUi 
his  three  rows  of  thorny  teeth,  as  he  feels 
his  thievish  life  slipping  away  from  him. 
I  sarcastically  hint  that  he  must  be  hun- 
gry, since  he  opens  his  mouth  so  wide; 
and  I  cautiously  insert  therein  a  white- 
fish  or  two,  and  set  them  well  down  with 
a  stick.  He  has  no  appetite,  after  all, 
and  spits  them  out ;  and,  as  I  renew  my 
attentions,  he  gathers  mmself  up  in  a 
rage,  and  springs  at  me  so  strongly  that 
the  grinning  jaws  snap  together  within 
an  inch  of  my  fist.  A  little  more  strength 
in  the  old  scoundrel's  tail,  and  I  should 
have  repented  me  of  catering  for  the 
shark.  I  recommend  nobody  to  feed 
sharks  from  his  fingers. 

The  net  is  empty — all  but  sundry  non- 
descripts of  the  sea  which  stick  here  and 
there  upon  the  meshes.  A  ^  sea-spider  " 
or  two,  like  a  large  mouldy  acorn  with 
six  long  legs ;  red  starfish ;  varieties  of 
seaweed ;  a  stick  and  a  fragment  of  old 
rope,  are  all.  Half  the  hands  count  the 
fish,  putting  them  in  piles  of  four  or  five 
thousand  each,  and  the  rest  replace  the 
seine  upon  the  boat,  in  readiness  for  ano- 
ther haul. 

Dinner  is  cooked  in  a  great  iron  pot. 
It  is  a  chowder,  of  course — fisherman's 
food;  what  should  it  be?— Not  the  "old, 
original"  chowder,  the  codfish  aristocrat 
of  chowders,  whose  idea  is  consecrated  by 
the  masterly  manipulations  and  majestic 
name  of  the  mighty  man  of  Marshfield — 
the  "  Republican  King  " — but  still  a 
chowder,  a  delicious  dish  to  appetites 
sharpened  by  sea  air  and  sea  water.  It  is 
a  many-sided  dish ;  of  pork  and  fish,  po- 
tatoes and  bread,  and  onions  and  turnips 
— "all  compact" — "chequits"  and  sea- 
bass,  blackfish,  long  clams,  "pumpkin- 
seeds,"  and  an  accidental  eel,  all  contri- 
bute. Pepper  and  salt,  but  especially 
hunger,  are  the  seasoning :  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  no  such  flavorous  food  ever 
slid  tickling  down  mortal  throat,  as 
plopped  out  from  the  canted  chowder- 
kettle  in  the  solitary  fish-house  by  the 
sea. 

Late  at  night  we  returned  home ;  the 
gain  to  the  fibers  being  about  a  hundred 
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tfaousand  fish,  worth  some  for^  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  tne  gain  to  me  being  a  store 
of  happ7  memories ;  not  so  salable,  per- 
haps, as  the  fish,  but  lasting  longer  and 
fi'esher.  neither  by  me  willingly  to  be  ex- 
changed for  any  ordinary  tuigibfe  com- 
modity. 

Such  was  my  life  with  the  fiirmers  by 
the  sea.  The  time  and  space  fail  me  to 
tell  of  the  rockweeding  expeditions;  the 
wanderings  after  lost  cattle  in  the  woods; 
the  wood-cutting  in  the  same ;  the  whor- 
tleberry parties ;  the  numberless  delight- 
ful and  adventurous  occupations  in  which 
my  farming  summers  passed.  It  was 
pleasure  unspeakable.  And  not  that  only, 
but  I  gained  a  store  of  strength,  ana 
hardy  habits  to  keep  it  good,  which  sub- 
sequent years  of  study  and  confinement 
haye  not  hitherto  exhausted.  I  neyer 
can  see  a  thin,  white-faced  schoolboy  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  that  I  do  not  long  to  ex- 
ile him ;  to  expatriate  him  for  a  year  or 
two  from  the  pie  and  cake,  the  coddling 
and  cookery  of  home,  the  weary,  brain- 


baking  of  his  soliool,  out  into  the  bo^ 
world  of  the  woricers  in  the  soil.  Hs 
parents  would  be  glad,  however  indignant 
or  sorrowful  at  the  parting,  when  he 
should  return,  as  brown  as  a  bemr, 
straight,  strong  and  hearty,  almost  aUs 
to  eat  his  former  sel^  if  he  were  forth- 
coming. 

I  also  gained  an  invaluable  agncoltnral 
bias ;  so  that  I  am  ready,  when  my  ex- 
pected competence  shall  nave  been  aoen- 
mulated,  to  betake  myself  to  the  shidow 
of  my  trees  and  vines,  and  to  the  sunshine 
of  my  tilled  land,  and  there  in  peace  to 
end  my  days,  living  in  the  world  of  God, 
among  the  trees,  the  plants,  the  dumb 
beast^  the  earth,  the  infinitude  of  beantf 
and  vigor  and  youth,  designed  by  him ;  as 
much  superior  to  architectural  and  artis- 
tic parrotries  of  stone  and  canvas,  as  the 
pui«,  mystic  beauty  of  Mont  BIumx  the 
glories  of  the  sea,  of  storms,  and  oi  tiie 
evening  clouds,  are  superior  to  thego^ 
geous  drapery  and  gilt  gingerbread  w  a 
hotel  bridal-chamber. 


SEHNSUCHT. 


C 


'OME,  beauteous  day  1 
Never  did  lover  on  his  bridal  night 
So  chide  thine  over-eager  light 
As  I  thy  long  delay  I 

Bring  me  my  rest ! 
Never  can  these  sweet  thorny  roses 
Whereon  my  heart  reposes 

Be  into  slumber  pressed ! 

Day  be  my  night ! 
Night  hath  no  stars  to  rival  with  her  eyes, 
Night  hath  no  peace  like  his  who  lies 

Upon  her  bosom  white. 

She  did  transmute 
This  my  poor  cell  into  a  paradise. 
Gorgeous  with  blossoming  lips  and  dewy  eyes 

A^d  all  her  beauty's  firuit 

Nor  dull  nor  gray 
Seems  to  mine  eyes  this  dim  and  wintry  mora. 
Nc^er  did  the  rosy  banners  of  ihd  Dawn 

Herald  a  brighter  day ! 

Oome,  beauteous  day ! 
Oome,  or  in  simny  light,  or  storm  eclipse ! 
Bring  me  to  the  immortal  summer  of  her  lips, 

Then  hare  thy  way ! 
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KUMBSE  in. 


>AP  FLAJiV  JllflilUOV  WXfB  tBE  AmrABOa— MIDinOSr  OBT— VXLrrABT  UrOXXVBBDrtt— OWIS— CAMP 
OS  TBS  XirSOX»— PSBILOCB  PAMAOS— PSIOXX.T  PSAS— TSOSIABLS  MOK8TSIS— OUS  PLAO— TABAIITVLA— 
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OAL  BCOSOMT— MILITABT  PUKSBAI^— POBDISa— JOEZIOAir  BMBA8BT— XHB  ALOALDB— IBB  PAOBB— SBW  CAMP 
— fBAinO— POEPULAHOM— ADMXSISTBATIOS  OP  JTOnOB— PAIAS  ALABM. 


AT  m  o'dock  ob  the  mormng  of  the  Ist 
of  October,  we  took  our  last  look  at 
the  loftr  precipices,  giant  booldera,  and 
erystal  fountains  which  are  the  minister- 
ing qnrits  of  the  Hondo.  After  emerging 
tnm  the  long  grass  amid  which  our  tents 
were  pitched,  we  entered  upon  an  open 
pnirie,  partaking  of  the  genuine  *^hog- 
wiUow"  chutu>teristics,  and  in  wet  wea- 
ther donbUess  offering  to  the  traveller  the 
most  cogently  cohesive  arguments  against 
progress.  An  interval  of  about  seven 
miles  separates  the  Hondo  finom  the  Seco. 
Apropos  of  Rio  Seco,  it  is  said  that  these 
wxmls  constitute  the  original  name  of  that 
neat  battle-field,  known  as  Besaca  de  la 
Palma,  but  that  the  Mexican  who  first 
communicated  the  name  was  not  under- 
stood, and  that  *'  Resaca"  was  as  near  the 
truth— Mexican  truth— as  the  translator 
ooald  come.  This  explanation — whether 
accurate  or  not — does  not  appear  improb- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  position  takei)  by 
Qeneral  Arista,  when  driven  from  Palo 
Alto,  was  in  tbe  rear  of  the  bed  of  a  de» 
ionct  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  formed 
t  natural  semi-circular  parapet,  with  the 
ooncavity  towards  the  Americans. 

This  uaj  we  first  observed  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  "soap  plant" — a  bulbous 
root  eztensivel  J  used  among  the  Mexicans 
is  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  plant,  it  is 
aid,  seldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  high; 
the  stalk  and  leaves  drop  off  in  the  spring, 
tbough  the  bulbs,  it  is  said,  remain  m  the 
pomid  an  entire  season  without  decaying. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  to  peel  off  the  skm 
or  exterior  coating,  then  immerse  the  root 
m  water  until  it  is  somewhat  softened, 
ii^  spply  to  clothes  in  the  same  manner 
u  soap.  Woollen  fabrics  alone,  we  are 
^H  ue  washed  with  it,  the  colors  of 
whidi  when  but  slightly  faded,  are  restored 
to  nearly  their  original  brightness. 

We  arrived  at  the  Sabinal  betif^een 
^Ive  and  one  o'clock,  on  the  banks  of 
^f^^  the  advance  troops  were  oomlbrt- 
^]y  encamped.    The  highest  and  hottest 

P>uit8  in  the  vicinity,  — succeeded 

i&  finding,  for  pitching  the  tents  of  the 
'^^  ttrivals  and  also  the  fhrthest,  or  as 


says,  the  furtherest,  from  wood 
and  water. 

A  blast  from  the  bugles  of  the  2d 
Dragoons,  which  drew  forth  a  universal 
tremor  of  disgust  from  the  whole  camp, 
and  which  was  answered  from  the  lungs 
of  a  hundred  echoes,  rang  out  clear  and 
shrill  the  next  morning  about  three  o^clock. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  entire  body  was  in 
motion:  mules  snorting,  horses  smckering, 
harness  rattling,  teamsters  cursing,  cooks 
growling,  men  grunting,  and  officers 
grumblmg,  shivering,  and  dressing.  Venus 
was  the  solitary  sovereign  of  the  firma* 
ment,  as  we  filed  into  the  road  at  half- past 
five  o'clock.  When  the  sun  rose  upon 
the  column,  as  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  after  the  junction,  the  spectacle  was 
n>irited  and  attractive.  At  the  head  of 
the  army,  the  bright  barrels  and  bayonets 
of  the  reeular  infantry,  under  the  veteran 
Bonneville,  of  Rocky  Mountain  memory, 
gave  proudly  back  the  elancme  rays  or 
the  morning  sun :  then  followed  the  bat- 
talion baggage  waeons,  and  to  these  suc- 
ceeded the  bronzea  corsairish  visages  and 
heavy  armor  of  the  1st  Dragoons.  Next 
came  thundering  on  Washington's  artil- 
lery, officers  and  men  in  ftm  uniform, 
their  red  horse-hair  plumes  waving  like 
crescent  flags  in  the  eastern  breeze,  and 
their  polished  pieces  reflecting  the  passing 
images  of  the  surrounding  laiulscape. 
Inmiediately  behind,  the  heavy  clattering 
of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  clangor  of  mount- 
ed troops,  indicated  the  approach  of  the 
2d  Dragoons,  the  rear  being  marked  by  a 
long  line  of  white — the  covers  of  the  prin- 
cipai  train  of  wagons,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  ana  stretching  over  an 
extent  of  nearly  two  miles.  Last  of  all 
came  the  rear-guard — itself  no  mean  epi- 
tome of  army  variety — rivalling  in  oob- 
tumes  and  appointments  the  platoons  of 
Falstaff. 

We  arrived  at  Stony  Creek,  after  a 
march  of  seven  miles,  about  eight  o'clock* 
The  intervening  country  presents  very 
little  novelty.  There  is  a  sort  of  wild 
luxuriance  abroad  over  the  prairie^  which 
exhausts  tiie  energy  of  the  8(»1  by  a  sp^ 
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des  of  prolific  onproductiyeness.  The 
grass  is  of  sickly  growth,  and  almost 
parched  to  a  cinder ;  amid  which,  how- 
ever, several  new  varieties  of  plants  made 
their  appearance.  The  wild  sage  may  be 
mentioned  as  fomid  here,  and  the  aholo^ 
or  buffalo  herb.  The  latter  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  odor  to 
that  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  A  variety  of 
the  mimosa  sensitiva  has  also  been  no- 
ticed, but,  like  other  occupants  of  this 
region,  not  very  sensitive.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  stream  stood  a  stately  elm, 
and  as  the  largest  tree  yet  seen  in  Texas 
and  strikingly  conspicuous  from  its  isola- 
tioxL  this  passing  notice  seems  to  be  doe 
to  the  legitimate  monarch  of  the  prairies. 
Like  Napoleon,  according  to  orator  Phil- 
lips, it  stands  '^  grand,  gloomy,  and  pecu- 
liar ; "  and  as  no  well-bred  man  ought  to 
pass  under  the  shadow  of  a  full-grown 
survivor  of  a  forest  that  has  passed  away, 
without  doffing  his  hat,  so  few  were  dis- 
posed to  withhold  proper  homage  and  re- 
spect in  presence  of  its  venerable  and  mar 
jestic  form. 

The  approach  to  the  Rio  Frio  was 
by  a  gradual  slope,  with  a  natural  pave- 
ment of  snow-white  graveL  The  water 
is  clear,  cool,  and  delicious,  and  flows 
over  a  bed  rivalling  the  whiteness  of 
Parian  marble.  The  fish  sporting  in 
such  a  medium  would  have  driven  old 
Izaak  Walton  into  ecstacies,  and  the  fine 
practical  and  praticable  stone  whkh  lines 
the  shores  so  abundantly,  would  have 
made  Mr.  McAdam  sigh  that  nature  had 
here  made  her  own  tunipikes. 

At  this  point  a  portion  of  the  dragoons 
and  infantry  were  halted,  while  the  Qen- 
eral  with  the  remaining  detachments  and 
artillery,  pushed  on  to  the  Leona,  where 
they  arrived  about  noon.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire distance  between  the  Bio  Frio  and 
the  Leona,  the  road  passes  over  a  lime- 
stone formation,  with  a  very  superficial 
covering  of  soil.  The  growUi  of  timber 
Is  scattering  and  scraggy.  The  pioneers 
who,  from  bringing  up  the  rear,  have 
finally  fiounder^  into  their  appropriate 
position,  reached  here  in  the  morning. 
Owing,  however,  it  is  said,  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  arran- 
ging the  approaches  so  as  to  be  able  to  ford 
the  stream  with  the  train,  nothing  had 
been  done  on  our  arrival,  axid  it  th^^ore 
became  necessary  for  the  troops  themselves 
to  cut  down  the  banks  on  dther  side  so  as 
to  fit  th^n  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery 
and  baggage-wagons.  This  operation  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Captain Corps  of  Engineers, 

whose  ^functions"  {vide  the  63d  Article 


of  War)  ^*  are  confined  to  the  more  elevated 
branches  of  military  science.''  It  most 
be  confessed  that  our  friends  of  the  shorel 
and  pick-aze  did.  in  their  first  experi- 
ment, very  fordbly  illustrate  their  £unil- 
iarity  with  the  "  elevated  brandies,"  and 
have  acted  with  becoming  regard  to  aU 
the  requirements  of  '-sciaice,''  partieo- 
larly  in  reference  to  the  OsBsarean  maxim 
festina  lente,  Fording  a  river  is  doubt- 
less a  serious  busmess,  and  ^the  resources 
of  sdence  ought,  of  course,  to  be  made 
available  in  its  accomplishment.  Should 
any  of  the  streams  ahead  of  us,  however, 
require  bridging^  the  problem  was  sug- 
gested whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  drawings  and  spedfications,  and  ad- 
vertise for  "  sealed  proposals  " — as  that  is 
the  usual  method — which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  exceedingly  moon- 
venient 

It  has  been  asserted  on  the  authority 
of  <<Deaf  Smith"— the  celebrated  Texan 
spy — that  eighteen  years  since,  there  was 
no  water  in  Uie  channel  of  the  Leona,  and 
that  he  had  frequently  slept  upon  it— then 
dry  ground.  Acconung  to  this  tradition, 
it  burst  forth  at  once  with  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  which  it  very  nearly 
preserves  throughout  the  year.  Others 
affirm  that  it  consisted  at  that  time  of  a 
series  of  basins,  subterraneously  connected, 
and  that  the  rotten  limestone  has  since 
crumbled  away  from  above,  and  united 
the  whole  into  a  running  stream. 

The  pure  water  and  diaded  borders  of 
this  little  river,  seduced  many  into  the 
luxury  of  a  thorough  ablution  this  eyen- 
ing,  and  while  enjoyii^  a  solitary  bath 
just  before  tattoo,  two  huge  owls  perched 
upon  a  tree  overhanging  the  water,  gave 
several  most  unmistakable  hints,  in  the 
way  of  unearthly  and  unmusical  sounds, 
that  I  was  an  intruder  on  forbidden  regions. 

The  artillery  and  dragoons  resumed 
their  mardi  at  sunrise,  but  owing  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  to  wit  whether  or 
not  the  prindpal  wagon  train  could  cross 
the  Leona  without  a  brid^  the  command- 
ing general  remained  until  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  in  rear,  which  was  about  eight 
o'dock.  After  felling  a  couple  of  trees 
across  the  stream,  the  men  were  all  enabled 
to  pass  over  dryshod,  but  the  wagons 
were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  banks 
still  more,  throwing  the  gravel  into  the 
river,  so  as  to  form  Sopes  of  easy  declirity, 
before  the  crossing  could  be  commenced. 
Very  predse  instructions  touching  the 
mode  of  locking  wheels ;  the  proper  method 
of  addressing  the  mules ;  ue  number  d 
"gees,"  "haws,"  «  upe,"  «*  xips,"  Ac,  Ac,  to 
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be  giTen  in  a  minute;  how  to  hold  tiie  reins; 
iviien  to  start  and  when  to  stop,  and  other 
details,  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
oolj  by  those  Tehicular  quadrupeds  and 
tbeir  drirers,  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam. 
w«re  next  given  with  mat  energy  and 
effisct,  after  which  the  whole  body  moved 
forward.  As  soon  as  the  immediate  valley 
of  the  river  is  left  behind,  the  oount^ 
again  becomes  prairie,  and  contmues  to 
the  Nueces,  of  the  same  sterile,  stony 
texture,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  red  clay,  indicating  the  probable 
proxiinity  of  iron  ore. 

At  noon  we  came  in  si^ht  of  the  Nueces, 
its  winding  course  beautifully  outlined  by 
the  n&ass  of  foliage  with  which  its  western 
bank  is  embroidered.  Beyond  it,  the 
ground  rises,  so  that  the  towering  elms 
akmg  the  shore  are  overtopped  by  the 
leflB  ambitious  growth  of  the  <&stant 
prairie.  In  the  roreground  of  the  lovely 
landscape  were  the  white  tents  of  the 
troops,  the  horses  and  mules  grazing 
lazily  around,  the  men  engaged  in  their  ap- 
propriate duties,  and  a  soliUry  sentinel  at 
tos  post,  and  just  life  enough  visible  in  all, 
to  relieve  the  repose  of  inanimate  nature. 
Behind  us  a  doud  of  dust  distinctly 
marked  the  sinuous  road-way  we  had 
just  passed  over,  beneath  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  then  ^'  dragged  their 
slow  length  along,"  while  the  distant  hill- 
tops before  us  were  shaded  with  a  mist^ 
curtain,  so  clear,  and  soft,  and  ethereal,  it 
seemed  as  if  torn  from  the  azure  drapery 
of  heaven  with  which  its  hues  were  ming- 
ling. The  scene  might  well  remind  one  of 
Byron's  beautiful  and  inimitable  descrip- 
tion, in  that  sad  and  sombrous  pictuie- 
gdlery  of  the  *<  Dream." 

**  There  was  %  maas  <tf  many  ImageB 

Crowded  Hke  wayee  upon  me. 

Bepming  from  the  noontide  aoltrlneiB 
eeeeeeee 

Btood  camels  gradng;  and  some  goodly  steedi 
"Were  ftstened  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  In  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  whllc^ 
While  manj  of  hto  tribe  slnmberod  aroond , 
And  tfaej  were  centred  Vf  the  bine  skj, 
80  doodlesa,  dear,  and  pnrely  beantlfkil, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  In  HeaTon.** 

The  dilRsrent  corps  and  detachments  were 
m  camp  by  four  o'clock,  except  the  strag^ 
gjierS)  who,  as  usual,  kept  coming  unUl 
sunset. 
The  position  of  our  camp,  though  highly 

creditable  to  the  artistic  eye  of ^ 

had  Uttie  to  recommend  it  practically. 
The  grazmg  was  scanty  and  burnt  up, 
the  fuel  not  abundant,  and  the  water, 
though  good  and  plenty  of  it,  when  reach- 
ed, was  rather  too  far  from  our  tents,  to 
p&Mse  the  cooks.    Indeed,  it  appears  that 


Texas,  poor  as  we  have  found  it  thus  far, 
becomes  worse  as  it  approaches  Mexico. 
One  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
or  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  and 
exclaim  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  as  well 
as  sorrow,  All  is  barren.  The  country  is 
a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, and  nearly  every  vine,  or  shrub,  or 
bush,  or  plant,  that  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  is  a  subdued  image  of 
its  mother ;  and  at  the  same  time  almost 
every  insect,  reptile,  or  animal,  that  is 
found  within  its  borders,  is  venomous  and 
vindictive. 

Another  innovation  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  habits  of  man,  horse  and  mule, 
was  perpetrated  the  ensuing  morning,  by 
rousing  the  camp  from  its  slumbers  at 
three  o'clock.  There  is  no  surety  for 
nocturnal  rest  in  the  vicinity  of  Major . 

As  we  marched  from  camp  the  fires 
were  still  blazing ;  a  smoky  vapor  from 
the  Nueces,  hung  like  a  veil  over  the 
plain;  many  tents  were  not  yet  struck; 
mule  drivers  were  running  about,  yelling 
and  cursing,  in  pursuit  of  lost  animals ; 
teams  half  harnessed  and  but  half  made 
up,  on  account  of  the  strays,  were  standing 
in  confusion  along  the  path,  and  a  perfect 
Babel  of  sounds  and  kaleidoscope  of  sights, 
assailed  us  at  every  point  The  scene  at 
the  ford  was  fertile  in  materials  of  the 
j^tesquo  and  ridiculous.  The  r^nlar 
infantry  passed  into  the  water  with  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  a  grin,  and  went 
over  without  much  hesitation.  The  volun- 
teers, however,  though  amiable  enough  in 
the  abstract,  did  not  take  it  so  kindly.  A 
veiT  few  of  them  seemed  to  think  a  cold 
bath  by  starlight  a  most  felicitous  con- 
ception, but  the  lareer  portion  entered  the 
stream  with  as  much  suspicious  reluctance 
as  if  about  to  take  passage  with  old  Charon 
across  the  impalpable  Styx. 

A  German  captain,  not  satisfied  with 
his  observations  upon  the  depth  of  the 
water,  after  seeing  two  or  three  companies 
^ect  acrossmg,  began  his  own  perilous 
passage,  by  probing  or  sounding  with  his 
sword.  This  idea  had  probably  been 
suggested  by  hearing  many  of  those  who 
had  preoedchd  him,  and  who  had  doubtless 
been  Mississippi  "deckers"  before  they 
became  soldiers,  singing  with  the  genuine 
twang  as  they  strioed  through  the  river, 
"quarter  less  twain;"  "no  bottom;" 
"  by  the  mark  three,"  &c,  &xi.  The  cap- 
tain made  the  first  plunge  with  admirable 
coolness  and  perfect  military  caution.  He 
had  evidently  determined  to  "feel  his 
way,"  and  had  resolved  not  to  put  himself 
knowingly  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
His  legs  were  as  bare — though  perhaps  not 
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quite  80  aoenrately  mitiined — as  those  of  the 
Apollo  Belyidere.  The  swallow-tail  skirts 
of  his  coat  were  carefully  "  tucked  up ; " 
no  fancy  ornament  was  suffered  to  come 
within  reach  of  the  treacherous  element ; 
and  thus  "  accoutred  as  he  was,  he  plunged 
in.''    His  trusty  sword  he  grasps  with  a 
nervous  clutch  in  his  right  lumd,  and  with 
his  left,  like  a  performer  on  the  rope,  he 
strlTcs  to  preserve  the  centre  <^  gravity 
hi  such  position  as  will  enable  him  to 
maintain  a  stable  equilibrium.      As  he 
creeps  oyer  the  stones,  the  hand  flies  up 
and  down,  right  and  left,  and  by  its  rapid 
and  irregular  gj^rations,  you  are  almost 
able  to  Uke  the  soundings  of  the  ford,  to 
trace  its  tortuous  course,  and  discover  ito 
ups  and  downs.  WiUi  tremulous  motions 
he  thrusts  the  sword  into  the  stream,  and 
follows  on  with  tottering  and  unsteady 
step.    He  falters,  his  pace  sladcens,  he 
halts,  and  looks  wildly  and  anxiously 
around.    The  shores  are  lined  with  spec- 
tators watohing  his  precarious  progress. 
He  turns  his  eyes  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  he  meets  no  83rmpathy,  and  the 
waters  roll  fiercely  and  pitilessly  on:  he 
looks  forward,  and  the  ripples  are  rising 
higher  before  him,  yet  thore  is  no  retreat. 
Again  he  nerves  himself  to  renew  his  task, 
still  stealthily  advancing  like  a  man  grop- 
ing his  way  in  the  darlc    The  mardi  of 
those  in  the  rear  is  suspended  to  mark  his 
progress.    Again  he  pauses;  and  shouts 
m>m  front  and  rear  assail  his  ears.  "  For- 
ward ! ''  says  one ;  "  right  face ! "  shrieks 
another;    ^go  it  while  you're  young!" 
says  a  third ;  ^'  to  Uie  rear  open  order ! " 
exclauns  a  fourth ;  " halt ! "  roars  afifth; 
'<  mark  time ! "  shouts  a  sixth.    The  poor 
man  is  in  agony.    Big  drops  of  yerspin^ 
Hon  start  fn>m  his  brow,  and  trickle  down 
his  face.     Unconscious  of  any  distinct 
direction,  his  actions  indicate  a  desire  to 
obey  them  all.    He  trembles ;  he  wayes 
to  and  fro ;  he  is  not  so  much  a  bubble 
on  the  stream,  as  something  between  a 
snag  and  a  sawyer.    He  miUses  another 
effort,  as  if  to  concentrate  his  energies  for 
a  final  struggle.     But  the  watm  are 
around  him,  and  he  reels  like  a  drunken 
man.    The  stones  appear  to  glide  from 
under  him  as  easily  as  the  ripples  float 
before  him ;  he  sinks,  he  groans,  he  strug- 
gles; he  throws  out  his  right  arm  in  fran- 
tic strokes,  and  with  his  left  he  brandishes 
---a  grasp  of  vapor.   Once  more  he  heaves 
himself  hke  Samson  among  the  columns 
of  the  PhllistineB,  and  with  headlong  des- 
peration plante  his  foot  upon  dry  land. 
The  joy  of  Ck>lumbus  when  he  beheld  for 
the  first  time  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  or  of  Wdilington  when  he  heard 


the  wild  cry  of  Waterloo),  sauve  qidpevi, 
was  tame  compared  with  that  which  at 
that  moment  filled  the  breast  of  the  heca 
of  the  Nueces.  And  as  the  great  adiieve- 
ment  was  completed,  a  shout  burst  forth 
from  the  admiring  crowd ;  Uie  laughter 
that  had  hitherto  been  oozing  out  in  broken 
doses  and  half-suppressed  spasms  could 
no  longer  be  restrained,  and  both  banks 
gave  forth  a  tempest  of  aodamations. 

We  crossed  the  river,  and  entered  upon 
the  disputed  territory  about  six  o'dmL 
There  was  about  thirty  indies  of  water 
at  the  deepest  point  of  the  ford^  and  a 
hard,  gravelly  bottom.  On  leaving  the 
river,  the  road  passes  at  once  mto  an 
extremely  barren  prairie,  poor  in  soil,  hot 
rich  in  the  diversity  of  stimted  and  noxious 
specimens  of  mezqnit  and  chapuraL  The 
growth  is  very  dense,  and  where  the 
ground  is  not  cumbered  with  these  excres- 
cences, the  prickly  pear  rears  ite  horrid 
front,  to  the  annoyanoe  and  tirror  of  man 
and  beast 

The  Mina,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Espantosa,  of  which  the  Mina  is  pro- 
perly a  tributary,  is  about  nine  miles  mm 
the  Nueces.  The  banks  at  the  ford  were 
steep  and  rugged,  and  the  labors  of  the 
pioneers  were  again  in  requisition.  The 
General  remained  here  to  observe  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  while  the  advance  troops 
pushed  on.  The  same  barren  and  deso- 
late waste  presented  itself^  throu^  which 
we  threaded  ouf  weary  way  as  we  best 
could.  The  guide  hacl  reported  water 
nine  miles  frcnm  the  Mina,  and  we  were 
on  the  visual  stretch  to  discover  it.  At 
length  a  line  of  darker  green  rose  b^ore 
us,  and  we  fimded  the  ^id  attained ;  but 
on  our  arrival,  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  foh'age  which  owed  its  growth  to 
the  water  that  once  flowed  through  the 
bed  below.  Now  there  was  not  a  droo 
remaining,  to  wet  the  parched  lips  of 
hundreds  almost  famished.  This  was  the 
channel  of  the  Esquipula — a  name  cer- 
tainly pretentious  enough  to  belong  to  a 
river — but  alas !  the  "  pitcher  was  broken 
at  the  fountain,  and  ^e  bowl  broken  at 
the  cistern."  Our  hearts  well-nigh  sank 
within  us — after  a  march  of  ao  many 
miles  beneath  a  burning  sun — at  the 
grievous  disappointment ;  but  there  was 
no  alternative,  and  the  word  was  still  on. 
Every  blade  of  grass,  every  drooping  twig, 
was  parched  to  crisp.  Mile  after  mile  <^ 
the  thorny  ch^iarral  we  traversed,  and 
at  length  again  emerged  upon  an  open, 
sandy  prairie^  The  dragoons  were  in  ad- 
vance ofus,  but  were  nowhere  visible.  We 
quickened  our  pace :  a  group  of  towering 
and  aged  oaks  crowned  the  summit  of  ao 
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emmenoe  w«  w«re  Approaching,  and  the 
sight  restored  oorhopek  We  r^ched  Uie 
topmost  point,  not  doubting  that  the  pro- 
mised stream  would  be  in  full  view  before 
ns.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  too 
fiunfliar  burning  expanse  of  barrenness. 
Still  advancing,  we  swept  the  horizon  with 
our  eyes,  and  £ir  ahead  we  could  once 
more  distinctly  trace  the  winding  outline 
of  a  greener  foliage,  in  broad  contrast  with 
the  parched  vegetation  of  the  prairie. 
Our  last  hope  was  now  before  us,  and  we 
continued  our  march.  A  few  miles  further 
brought  us  to  the  trees,  but  we  found  no 
water.  After  beating  about  among  the 
bodies  for  a  while,  we  discovered  the  camp 
of  the  Ist  Dragoons,  and  continued  search- 
ing revealed  a  few  ponds  of  water  green 
and  slimy  npon  the  sur&oe ;  but, 

*.Ab  fprlnsB  lo  deserts  found  seem  sweeti  all  braoUBh 
tboofffa  Uiex  be,** 

it  was  yet  potable,  after  so  long  and 
•0  hot  a  march.  Its  foulness,  however, 
was  relieved  somewhat  by  a  brilliant 
display  of  lilies,  resting  on  its  bosom, 
like  the  iris  athwart  the  clouds.  It 
was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  Steeds 
were  unsaddled,  and  turned  loose  upon 
the  prairie,  knapsacks  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  with  no  great  regard  to  their  con- 
tents, and  each  man  strove  to  get  into  a 
comfortable  place,  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable,  as  a  compensation  for  a  day's 
march  of  twenty-two  miles. 

It  was  determined  late  at  night  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  troops  then  in  camp  to  the 
Piooso,  distant  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
bugles  of  the  dragoons  sounded  to  horse 
at  half-past  six  o'clock  the  next  morning^ 
and  the  squadron  filed  out  of  camp  in 
rear  of  Ihe  infantry.  We  left  the  banks 
of  the  bitter  Ghaparrosa  without  regret, 
hoping  to  find  an  improvement  in  the 
fluids  at  our  next  stopping-place.  The 
General  remained  behind  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Harney's  command, 
while  we  pushed  along,  at  first  over  a 
very  bad  specimen  of  the  ^*  hoe-wallow  " 
species,  and  then  through  the  thorny 
path  to  which  we  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, over  a  flat,  sandy  prairie,  productive 
of  nothing  but  noxious  plants^  the  prickly 
pear  being  preeminent.  This  plant  has 
now  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  it  may 
with  safety  be  affirmed,  that  no  member  of 
this  army — however  amiable  or  sentimental 
his  temperament— can  hereafter  bestow  a 
thought  of  admiration  upon  any  woman, 
who  to  his  knowledge  shall  cultivate  a  single 
varietv  of  the  cactus.  The  prickly  pear 
has  sms  enough  to  answer  for,  to  damn 
the  whole  fomily  and  consign  its  patrons 


to  a  penitentiary  or  nunnery.  It  is  worthy 
alone  of  the  countrv  which  has  emblazoned 
it  upon  its  coat  of  arms,  as  Uie  natkmal 

giant  To  cultivate  such  a  monster,  with 
ot-house  delicacy  and  attention,  is  worse 
even  than  fondling  a  lap-dog,  or  making 
a  pet  of  a  snarling  grimalkm.  All  who 
p««'ticipate  in  the  preservation  or  propaga- 
tion of  such  a  species,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  voluntary  accessories  to  a  crime 
of  the  first  magnitude,  against  the  laws 
of  taste  and  propriety,  and  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  a  three  days'  mi^ch.  bare- 
foot, between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande. 
At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  tiie  Salidito. 
This  stream,  as  ite  name  indicates,  was 
represented  as  brackish;  but  travellers 
have  libelled  it,  as  the  water  is  as  good 
as  any  on  the  route.  The  engineers  were 
called  upon  here  to  make  such  an  applica- 
tion of  "  the  more  elevated  branches,"  to 
wit,  spades  and  pick-axes,  as  would  en- 
able the  wagons  to  cross  with  facility. 
We  then  pissed  on  through  the  dust, 
bound,  as  we  supposed,  to  a  halting-place 
ten  miles  distant,  which,  we  understood, 
the  topographical  party  ahead  had  reportea 
as  abounding  in  wood,  water,  and  grazing. 
We  had  not  gone  many  miles,  however, 
before  an  irregular  clatter  or  hollow  rum- 
bling was  heard  behind  us,  which  was 

soon  explained  by  the  appearance  of 

^  mounted  upon  a  black  charger  very 

much  addicted  to  fidling  upon  h&  knees 
at  inopportune  moments,  and  hence  pretty 
generallv  known  throughout  camp  as  the 
^  camel,''  or  "hoofo."  From  him  (the 
rider,  not  the  horse)  we  learned  that  the 
order  of  march  had  been  changed,  that 
new  information  had  been  communicated 
to  the  commanding  general,  the  effect  of 
whkh  was  to  prolong  the  march  several 
miles.  This  was  of  course  gratifying  in- 
telligence to  those  already  wearied  with 
the  day's  labors,  and  whose  imaginations 
had  been  prematurely  excited  by  visions 
of  a  not  &r  distant  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
blanket.  The  nieht's  work,  however,  of 
lieutenante  Fnoi^in  and  Bryan,  was  ef- 
fectually extingui^ed,  not  unlike  the  snuf> 
fing  out  of  a  candle;  and  we  passed  the  Pi- 
ooso, then,  like  so  many  other  streams  in 
the  country,  a  broken  chain,  of  which  a  few 
stagnant  pools  were  the  separated  links. 

The  sun's  rays  came  down  with  the 
power  of  a  steam  engine,  as  we  halted 
about  three  o'clock.  Not  a  tree  nor  shrub 
was  visible,  as  large  as  a  rose-bush,  beneath 
which  one  could  crawl  for  protection. 

With  the  exceptkm  of  a  successful  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  topographical  messenger 
to  the  commanding  general,  to  make  night 
hideous  by  rudely  severing  a  nap  ap- 
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pTOftching  to  matority,  the  interral  of 
darkness  passed  quietlj  into  the  wallet  of 
oUiTion.  The  oolunm  passed  out  <^  camp 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  The  aspect  of 
nature  was  any  thing  bat  cheerfoL  There 
was  a  dull}  heavy,  ague-and-feverish  sort 
of  fog  hangmg  over  us,  and  when  the  sun 
lifted  this  curtain,  in  which  for  a  few 
miles  we  were  enveloped,  we  were  able  to 
perceive  only  a  vast  waste,  presenting,  at 
distant  intervals,  sh'ght  and  irregular  ele- 
vations and  depressions.  A  barren,  desert, 
flterileprairie  was  again  before  and  arouna 
us.  Tne  prickly  pear  and  the  dwarf  sun- 
fbwer,  worthy  of  their  distinction,  held 
ahnost  unaccompanied  possession  of  the 
soil,  a  single  new  and  insignificant  plant 
being  assigned  to  the  intervals,  the  name 
of  which  I  could  not  learn.  Like  its  pre- 
decessors and  associates,  it  possessed  a 
thorn  wherever  there  was  room,  and  the 
process  of  laceration  lost  nothing  in  its 
vicinity. 

It  having  been  determined  to  nnite  the 
troops  of  Colonel  Harney's  command 
with  those  under  General  Wool,  before 
reaching  the  Rio  Grande,  the  encampment 
survived  Uie  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  7th 
of  October. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  a  very 
uncertain  number  of  stars  and  stripes  on 
a  cotton  ground,  was,  for  the  first  time  on 
Hie  mar(£,  given  to  the  breeze  this  morn- 
ing, from  a  staff  erected  in  front  of  the 
tent  of  the  commanding  general.  Not  a 
single  cheer  greeted  it  as  it  rose,  not  a 
gun  was  flr^ ;  and  the  only  remark 
which  the  incident  appeared  to  call  forth 
was  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  who— prob- 
ably glad  that  the  job  was  over — very 
patriotically,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  cor- 
responding to  the  sentiment,  exclaimed. 
'*  There  goes  the  star-spangled  blanket ! '' 
This,  though  not  strictly  true,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  due  measure  of  applause, 
which  in  some  sort  atoned  for  the  absence 
of  a  volley  fit)m  the  battery.  The  fact  is^ 
there  was  not  a  government  flag  in  the 
entire  command.  The  one  just  hoisted 
was  the  property  of  a  volunteer  companv 
— ^whose  members  appeared  not  to  think 
that  our  national  flag  ought  not  to  be 
prostituted  to  such  an  expedition — and, 
though  resembling  a  "blanket"  in  size 
if  not  in  material,  was  quite  as  £ur  from 
'^  bunting."  It  bore  the  emblems  never- 
theless^ and  though  they  were  apportioned 
aocordmg  to  the  taste  of  the  maker,  rather 
than  in  reference  to  the  statute,  and  put 
t(^ther  on  very  primitive  principles,  it 
was  "  a  good  enough"  flag  for  our  present 
purposes. 

There  was  alio  a  pleasant  little  excite- 


ment in  camp  during  the  moming,  from  a 
report  that  we  were  already  realizing  our 
proximity  to  the  enemv,  as  the  Mexicans 
had  driven  off  our  beef  cattle  during  the 
night,  thus  leaving  us  to  the  uninterrupted 
mercy  of  pork  and  bacon.  This  was  a 
matter  appealing  directly  to  the  stom- 
ach, in  and  through  which  every  emotioa 
of  chivalry  has  its  origin,  and  was  thoe- 
fore  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  for  the 
time. 

Barren,  sterfle,  desolate,  and  destitute 
as  this  position  was,  in  reference  to  everj 
species  of  vegetation,  the  noxious  qualittes 
of  the  soil  vindicated  themselves  in  the 
sustenance  afforded  to  the  venomous  rep 
tiles,  which  are  there  indigenous.  A 
black,  bloated,  hair^  tarantula,  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  was  discovered  near  one  of 
the  tents,  almost  realizing  the  description 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  monster  with 
"seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  This 
poisonous  and  disgusthig  object  had  a 
small  head,  lighted  up  with  two  fierj 
little  eyes,  and  from  the  mouth  a  pair  of 
forked  fimgs  projected,  more  deadly  in 
their  assault  tnan  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake. Ten  1^8  radiated  from  an  odious 
and  revolting  body,  covered  with  long 
black  hair,  the  entire  creature  as  unsightly 
and  loathsome  in  all  its  parts,  as  voj 
combination  of  animal  life  well  can  be. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  specimen  of 
native  sociehr  to  which  we  were  introduced. 
The  centipedes  were  scattering  their  foot- 
prints wherever  flesh  and  blocM  would  let 
them ;  rattlesnakes  were  making  their 
music  in  the  grass;  and  the  scorpions 
playing  antics  with  their  tails,  and  prob- 
mg  every  surface  on  whidi  they  coold 
fiwten  themselves. 

The  day  was  one  of  uncompromising 
do-nothingness.  At  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
camp  might  have  been  thus  daguerreo- 
typed :  Most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in 
idle  and  doubtless  agreeable  relaxation. 
The  notes  of  a  violin,  not  very  tastefully 
extracted,  are  gushing  forth  from  sereril 
tents,  round  which  divers  groups  are 
gathered,  eagerly  absorbing  the  exhalir 
tions  of  catgut  Songs — or  rather  their 
fitigments — are  being  emitted  in  paren- 
thetical snatches  from  a  hundred  source^ 
the  intervals  supplied  with  the  hearty 
joke,  the  "rourti  and  re»dy"  reparte^ 
and  boisterous  laughter.  The  anvil  m 
the  artillery  battery  is  ringing  with  the 
heavy  strokes  of  some  milituy  Cyclops, 
who  has  doubtless  taken  a  day  of  rest^ 
not  for  him — to  repair  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  march.  Tenia  are  flappmg  sofUy 
in  the  wind ;  ofBcers  are  in  groups  in 
aearoh  o^  or  fkncying  they  haTafean^ 
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positioiis  whidi  combine  the  two  proper- 
ties of  breeze  md  shade,  smoke  rises  fit- 
fully firom  the  camp  fires,  and  an  odor 
18  oocasionaUy  wafted,  strongly  suggestive 
of  bean  soup^  and  tne  approach  of  the 
eating  boor. 

At  sunset  a  most  amusing  farce  was 
performed, — an  experiment,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  march,  of  a  general  guard 
mounting.  Regular  and  volunteer  in- 
fiuitry;  dragoons  mounted  and  on  foot; 
Tolonteer  cavalry  in  full  costume ;  and,  in 
abort,  a  representation  from  each  variety 
of  the  force,  were  assraibled  upon  the 
parmde  ground,  where  most  of  the  parties 
mmde  ^eir  cUbut^  in  the  operations  of 
opening  ranks^  inspection  of  arms,  salut- 
ing, passing  m  review,  &c.,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  officer.  Of 
coarse  the  adjutant-general  had  as  much 
upon  his  hands,  as,  being  a  modest  man, 
be  could  desire ;  having  not  only  to  ^ve 
every  command  with  detailed  instructions 
as.  to  the  method  of  execution,  but,  in 
many  instances,  to  go  through  tne  move- 
ment himself^  before  reaching  the  oompre- 
bension  of  his  pupils.  At  the  command 
^  mmrdi,''  some  would  move  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  at  the  word  ^'  halt^"  perhaps 
balf  would  just  commence  movmg.  Fast 
iHiere  they  should  be  slow,  and  in  *^  rear  " 
when  they  should  be  at  the  "front;" 
frciDg  to  the  "right"  when  the  order  was 
given  to  the  "lef^"  and  wheeling  one  way 
vHien  the  command  was  another:  these 
and  a  host  of  other  operations  of  like  cha- 
racter, gave  to  the  ceremony  the  appear- 
ance of  a  satire  on  soldiering,  and  stripped 
the  military  to  its  cuticle,  of  all  dignity  or 
grandeur. 

Great  commotion  ruled  in  the  camp  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  An 
order  of  march  had  been  prescribed  for  the 
whole  command,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
doction  of  the  maximum  effect  upon  the 
Mexicans^  whom  we  mieht  perchance  en- 
counter in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Hence,  as  much  labor  had  been  bestowed 
in  perfiMting  the  arrangements  for  the 
day,  the  miues  appeared  a  little  more  ob- 
stuuUe  and  contmy  than  usual,  and  the 
horrid  profimity  of  me  teamsters  of  course 
increased  in  a  similar  proportion.  There 
was  hnny  among  the  dragoons  and  delay 
with  the  artillery;  the  infuitiy  was  in 
this  position  which  was  wrone,  and  the 
Ariomsas  cavalry  in  that  whi<^  was  fiur 
from  being  right  Wagons  were  just 
where  they  ot^t  not  to  have  been,  and 
dtfks,  waiting  boys,  and  supernumeraries, 
had  usurped  the  position  of  the  general 
•tafl.  Orders  and  counter-orders  in  all 
^oarteni  were  given  and  coantermanded 


in  a  breath.  Aides-de-camp,  extra  and 
real,  were  riding  in  all  directions  but  the 
right  ones,  and  as  fast  as  they  followed 
each  other,  perhaps  undoing  what  each 
one's  predecessor  had  effect^  The  Gen- 
eral wondered  why  the  Colonel  did  not 
move  on,  and  the  Colonel  in  his  turn  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  perceive  what 
detained  somebody  else.  However,  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  terminated 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  talkers  through- 
out the  land  of  Shinar,  and  in  spite  of 
darkness  and  misapprehension,  the  great 
snake— to  which  tne  column  might  be 
compu^ — finally  uncoiled  itself,  and  be- 
gan its  winding  course  along  Uie  road  at 
seven  o'clock. 

The  country  becomes  more  broken  as 
the  "  Great  River  of  the  North"  is  ap- 
proached ;  the  road  winds  around  numer- 
ous hills  and  traverses  many  deep  ravines. 
The  vegetable  erowth  near  the  CuevasL  as 
has  been  alreaofy  observed,  is  very  sli^t: 
the  prickly  pear — that  unmatdied  bane 
to  prairie  liife  and  physical  comfort — almost 


creeps  along  the  ground  at  that  point,  but 
before  reaching  the  river  it  again  becomes 
a  monster,  and  rears  its  hideous  arms  to 


the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  A  snudl 
bush  called  by  the  Mexicans  chaparra 
cenizoy  was  seen  for  the  first  time  to-day. 
It  bears  a  beautiful  violet<»lored  little 
flower,  and  deserves  honorable  mentioi^ 
as  grovring  in  Texas  or  Mexico,  and  free 
from  the  oeformity  of  thorns. 

To  enable  the  troops  to  keep  in  compact 
orde^  the  column  was  frequently  halted, 
and  (luring  one  of  these  btervals,  an  inci- 
dent occuned  which  excited  deep  interest 
throughout  the  entire  command.  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  head  of  Uie  line,  a 
young  fawn  was  bounding  over  the  prairie, 
pursued  by  a  mean,  sneaking,  vicious, 
ravenous-looking  woli.  With  eye  dilated 
and  swelling  nostril,  the  deer  glided  along 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  wind,  while 
her  ferocious  enemy  kept  on  the  path 
with  a  determination  which  seemed  to 
evince  no  fears  of  the  loss  of  his  intended 
prev.  Now  the  fawn  sweeps  along  like  a 
bird,  and  now  she  bounds  over  the  cactus 
and  chaparral,  as  if  she  were  an  element 
of  the  air :  forward  she  goes,  leaping  ob- 
stacles and  threading  mazes  which  would 
appear  to  defy  her  powers,  yet  as  she 
touches  the  eurth,  it  seems  to  our  fiincy 
and  our  fears,  that  she  gains  nothing  in 
advance  of  her  voracious  foe.  Her  flight 
is  directed  towards  a  group  of  mezquit 
trees  in  the  distance,  as  if  there  was  the 
last  citadel  of  her  hopes.  Her  meed  now 
becomes  phantom-like.  Terrmed  witi^ 
the  doom  which  she  seems  with  human 
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fngtinct  to  apprehend  as  inevitable,  she 
ffies  over  bush  and  brier  and  from  peak 
to  peak,  with  an  energy  wrong  mm 
despur.  But  withoat  some  foreign  aid 
aU  her  agile  powers  must  fiul  before  the 
eool,  calm  and  persevering  efforts  of  her 
enemj.  He  wastes  no  strength  in  flying 
leaps;  but  with  steady  strides,  his  eye 
fixed  on  his  victim,  his  scent  sharpened 
and  appetite  quickened  by  the  raoe^  he 
pursues  with  untiring  |>aoe  his  olyect. 
The  chase  continued  until  the  dust  from 
the  rear  of  the  column  had  almost  hidden 
the  pursuer  and  pursued  from  view,  when, 
in  spite  of  orders,  the  rifle  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  and  a  whizzing  bullet  frt>m 
a  sympathizing  volunteer,  suddenly  re- 
lieved the  wolf  and  his  intended  victim. 
This  incident,  the  starting  of  a  hare,  and 
the  death  of  a  rattlesnake,  were  the  most 
marked  features  of  the  dav's  march. 

As  we  approached  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  river,  all  were  on  the  ^t  vive; 
every  eye  was  stramed  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse,  but  many  a  distant  hill  and  jut- 
ting bluff  disappeared  before  the  object 
was  attained.  The  road  runs  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  river  for  several  miles,  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  shore  b^g  a  long 
time  visible,  without  any  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  distance.  A  mile  or  two  fi^om 
the  ford  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  house^ 
firom  which  appeared  to  be  streaming  a 
white  flag.  This  of  course  was  fiur  from 
being  gratifying  to  those  who  wished  the 
passage  to  be  disputed,  as  it  was  death  to 
mimediate  glory  if  not  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  those  maiden  swords  must  yet  remain 
unfleshed.  We  came  upon  a  full  view  of  the 
river  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  we  reached 
the  bank,  a  man  appeared  on  the  Mexican 
aide  waving  the  emblem  of  peace.  A  short 
colloquy  ensued  between  him  and  our 
interpreter.  To  an  invitation  to  come 
over,  he  seemed  at  first  to  object,  on  ac- 
count of  "  mucha  a^i«a,"  but  soon  con- 
sented, and,  naked  as  the  horse  on  which 
he  rode,  he  entered  the  river,  still  bearing 
his  pacific  credential  before  him,  which 
proved  on  his  arrival  to  be  a  shirt — which 
had  probably  been  washed  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  bore  a  letter  firom  the  Alcalde 
of  the  Presidio,  to  the  commanding  gen* 
eral,  couched  in  very  humble  terms,  pro- 
testing that  the  people  of  that  region  bore 
no  arms  against  the  United  States,  were 
peacefully  pursuing  their  usual  occupi^ 
tkms,  and  begg;ing  that  General  Wool 
would  treat  them  with  as  much  consider- 
ation as  Colonel  Harney  had  previously 
done,  Ac.,  ^.  The  Qeiraral  made  an  i^ 
propriate  verbal  reply,  and  desired  that 
the  Alcalde  would  present  himself  in  per- 


son. The  messenger  then  retomed,  and  we 
began  pitching  our  tents. 

A  few  minutes  before  sunset,  the  Chief 
of  the  Presidio  municipality  made  his  ap- 
pearance accompanied  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, who  was  ppobably  anoth^  official 
fiinctionary,  though  his  position  was  not 
very  dearly  defined.  The  Alcalde  sur- 
prised us  with  the  first  intel%ence  of  the 
ndl  of  Monterey,  having  a  S&xican  copy 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation.  The  news 
of  the  event  spreaa  rapidly  over  camp^ 
and  created  great  exultation. 

The  Alcalde  returned  some  time  after 
dark;  and  a  dragoon  who  assisted  in  re- 
con  ve^g  him  across  the  river,  disappeared 
on  his  return^  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  and  it  was  feared  mi^t  be 
drowned. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  left  San 
Antonio,  there  was  a  slight  shower  on  the 
9th,  with  indication  of  prolonged  wet 
weather. 

The  2d  Dragoons  under  Colonel  Haf<- 
ney  were  the  firet  to  cross  the  river.  The 
water  was  about  four  feet  and  three 
inches  deep^  and  quite  as  high  as  is  safe 
or  convenient  for  fording.  Many  of  us 
contrived  to  elude  offidal  vigilance  and 
steal  off  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  and 
entered  the  enemy's  country  with  the 
troops.  To  accomplish  the  crossing  with 
dry  foet,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  most 
constrained  and  painful  position  on  the 
horse,  and  (me  that  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Turveydrop. 
As  we  did  not  consult  attitudes  however, 
so  much  as  prospective  comfort,  this  was 
not  considered  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  movement 

The  viUa^  or  dty  of  the  Presidio,  is 
about  five  miles  fix>m  the  river,  in  a  direotiea 
firom  the  ford,  a  littie  west  of  south.  About 
three  hundred  yards  north  of  the  town, 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  "mission" — an- 
other monument  to  the  ubiquitous  effi>rt8 
of  the  Jesuits.  Originally  a  mongrel 
mixture  of  stone  and  mortar,  timenas 
added  nothing  to  its  beauty  or  its  sjmme- 
try,  though  it  has  curtailed  somewhat  its 
first  proportions.  The  body  of  the  edifice 
is,  as  usual,  connected  with  a  series  of 
ardied  ways,  cells,  chambers,  Ac,  to 
purposes  doubtiess  well  known  to  the  oo- 
cupants,  but  whidi  at  this  time  forbid 
speculation.  The  swelling  notes  of  the 
organ  are  no  longer  hewd  withhi  its 
stately  walls,  but  the  wind  howls  a 
mournful  requiem  tiiroueh  its  fiJliog 
arches,  over  the  grandeur  mat  has  paaed 
away.  The  imposing  ceremonial—- the 
pomp  and  ctroumstance  of  prayer;  the 
mfn-ningand  evening  chimes;  the  whi^ 
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pered  oonfessioii  and  the  mattered  absolu- 
tion ;  the  tonsured  priest  and  the  besotted 
people,  have  disappeared  for  ever;  and 
ruin  with  its  inexorable  grasp  has  given 
walls  and  arches,  corridors  and  columns, 
to  the  wild  flowers  for  their  dominion, 
and  to  the  birds  of  heaven  for  their  revels. 
The  cavalcade  entered  the  town  with 

Siidons  flying,  and  the  band  playing  "  Hail 
olnmbia."  The  doors  and  windows 
were  planted  thickly  with  the  inhabitants 
eager  to  see  the  invading  "  barbarians  of 
the  North."  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
plaza,  the  whole  place  was  in  motion,  and 
every  house  had  disgorged  its  occupants. 
The  children  were  most  conspicuous  in 
numbers,  and  not  least  striking  from  their 
i^parel — or  the  want  of  it.  The  Indian 
mother,  nurtured  only  in  the  school  of 
nature^  gives  to  her  child  a  girdle  about 
the  middle:  the  Mexicans,  inheritors  of 
Spanish  civilization  and  refinement,  dis- 
pense with  so  superfluous  a  garment 
The  Colonel  presented  to  the  Alcalde  a 
letter  from  General  Wool,  whereupon,  as 
Gil  Bias  says,  were  many  compliments  on 
both  sides.  The  official  was  as  conde- 
scending and  affectionate  as  a  stump  can- 
didate three  weeks  before  the  election,  and, 
notwithstanding  we  were  all  on  horseback, 
passed  round  most  graciously,  careful  to 
omit  none,  shaking  every  one's  hand  and, 
leading  us  to  infer  that  if  we  had  been  on 
foot,  we  should  have  had  still  more  touch- 
ing evidence  of  his  esteem. 

The  buildings  are  generally  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  of  San  Antonio,  many 
of  which,  of  the  better  looking  class,  were 
deserted;  the  inhabitants  who  had  the 
means  apparently  thinking  it  preferable 
to  leave  their  homes,  rather  than  see  them 
desecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
rabble,  judging  our  troops  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own.  None  of  the  houses  have 
wooden  floors :  Uie  arrangements  for  light 
in  those  of  most  pretensions,  are  gratings 
rising  from  a  broad  sill  projecting  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  walls,  the  bars  of  which 
are  elaborately  carved  or  turned.  These 
window  recesses  are  also  useful  to  the 
young  ladies  in  another  way ;  as  the  be- 
witcmng  sefloritas  may  frequently  be  seen 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  puffing  their 
dgarritas,  and  ogling  the  passers  by. 
l£my  of  the  doors  are  rudely  ornamented 
with  men's  heads,  the  figures  of  animals, 
Ac.,  intended  to  resemble  perhaps,  as  near 
as  any  thing  else,  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Aztecs.  I  observed,  as  at  San  Antonio, 
that  the  chief  occupation  of  the  women 
within  doors,  consists  in  looking  the 
heads^  or  taking  the  census  per  capita^ 
of  their  children,  and  of  each  other. 


The  problem  of  the  existence  of  the 
Mexican  people,  as  illustrated  in  those  of 
the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  is  of  no  simple 
solution.  Food  and  clothing  are  universal 
necessities  of  mankind,  to  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  is  no  exception ; 
but  while  they  are  in  possession  of  both, 
the  mystery  is,  whence  they  are  procured. 
There  are  no  indications  of  mechanical 
industry — I  saw  but  one  approach  to  it 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  mending  a 
woman's  shoe — there  are  no  workshops 
and  no  stores ;  no  gardens  and  no  fields : 
idleness  and  indolence  are  every  where 
lords  of  the  ascendant.  There  was  one 
place  of  general  resort,  and  it  appears  to 
be  common  to  all  latitudes  and  to  every 
people:  it  was  the  village  grog  shop. 
Muscal,  or  Mexican  whiskey,  distilled 
fit)m  a  wild  plant  indigenous  to  the  oountiy, 
forms  the  staple  article  of  this  establish- 
ment, though  nuts,  rice,  sugar.  &c,  are 
kept  in  small  quantities.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  also  disposed  of  here  at  a  picayune 
a  pound,  in  the  distillation  of  their 
alcoholic  products  however,  it  must  be 
acknowleaged  that  the  Mexican  people 
act  with  more  wisdom  than  ourselves,  iad 
that  in  one  thing  at  least  we  may  derive 
from  them  a  wholesome  example.  They 
do  not  make  the  staff  of  life  its  destroyer, 
and  so  abuse  an  inestimable  blessing  that 
it  becomes  a  withering  and  deadly  curse. 
No :  instead  of  perverting  what  may  be 
called  pre-eminentlv  the  great  North 
American  plant,,  which  Providence  has 
given  for  man's  subsistence,  to  the  uses 
of  evil  habits,  the  production  of  vice  and 
misery,  and  the  degradation  and  prostitu- 
tion of  humanity,  they  appl^  it  to  its 
legitimate  ends,  and  gratifjr  their  depraved 
appetites  by  extrac&g  their  intoxicating 
drinks  from  the  more  natural  source  of  a 
wild  plant  of  the  prairies.  What  little 
labor  IS  rendered  by  the  people,  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  and  a  fertile  soil  and  genial 
climate,  doubtless  yield  at  a  trifling  cost 
rich  returns  to  the  toil  of  the  cultivator. 
The  habits,  manners,  and  costume  of  the 
people,  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  a 
small  infUsion  of  Anglo-Saxon  energy, 
could  it  possibly  be  effected,  might  per- 
haps be  followed  by  a  corresponding  in- 
fusion of  Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  and 
prosperity.  So  much  would  certainly  be 
gained  in  purity  of  morals,  government, 
and  religion,  that  a  revolution  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  Mexican 
who  loves  his  country.  Every  philan- 
thropist must  desire  Uiat  the  present  in- 
dolent effeminacy  may  soon  cease  to  exist, 
and  that  the  energies  of  a  people  who  may 
boast  of  the  <*  Gieat  Admiral,"  the  <<  Grwt 
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Oaptam,"  Cortex,  Alyarado,  and  a  host 
of  other  illustriotis  names,  may  once  more 
be  quickened  into  life.  And  though  they 
haye  known  us  only  as  enemies,  let  us 
hope  now  that  peace  is  restored,  they  may 
take  an  example  from  us  in  acdvity,  in 
industry,  in  enterprise,  and  resolve  to 
elevate  their  country  to  the  position  which 
Providence  has  assigned  it,  and  to  leave 
our  vices — if  any  they  have  observed — to 
moulder  in  the  grave  in  which  their  own 
ignorance  and  lethargy  would  then  be 
buried.  Then  indeed  would  Mexico  be 
worthy  of  her  ancient  renown ;  and  though 
she  might  not  attain  to  the  pre-eminent 
position  which  she  held  in  the  days  of 
Aztec  splendor  and  power,  towards  the 
other  nations  of  America,  she  would  be 
able  to  engage  in  honorable  rivalry  with 
the  Republic  of  the  North,  in  advancing 
the  common  wealth  and  common  intelli- 
gence of  nations ;  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
arts  and  the  cultivation  of  science;  in 
rendering  the  whole  people  industrious 
and  intelhgent;  in  oontributine  to  the 
universal  amelioration  of  mankind,  by 
securing  with  a  panoply  of  law,  virtue  and 
true  religion,  the  person  and  property  of 
every  individual. 

The  Rio  Grande  at  the  ford,  is  by  cal- 
culation two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
yards  wide ;  the  current  rapid,  and  the 
bottom  hard.  The  water  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Missouri,  and  after  filtration 
is  probably  quite  as  good.  A  substitute 
for  this  operation  is  furnished  by  the 
prickly  pear,  which,  stripped  of  its  skin, 
and  deposited  in  the  vessel  of  water,  veir 
soon  precipitates  the  earthy  matter,  it 
18  perhaps  the  only  known  application  of 
the  plant — except  the  torture. 

The  dragoon  who  so  mysteriously 
vanished  af&r  disposing  of  the  Alcalde, 
turned  up  the  next  day  and  exhibited  no 
signs  of  having  passed  the  night  under 
water.  He  was  only  classifying  and 
qualifying  himself  as  an  old  soldier ;  and 
being  on  guard,  very  sagely  concluded, 
that  a  night  in  the  ohapairal  was  prefer- 
able to  one  on  post 

One  of  the  Arkansas  volunteers  died 
Just  after  reaching  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
on  observing  a  man  carrying  a  barrel  on 
his  shoulder  to  their  late  camp,  I  was  told 
on  inquiry,  it  was  for  a  coffin, — that  no 
other  material  was  to  be  had.  and  that 
his  comrades  were  about  to  inclose  a  por- 
tion of  his  form  thus,  rather  than  leave  it 
to  the  cold  embraces  of  the  earth.  Poor 
feUowl  he  doubtless  left  home,  like  the 
Hiost  of  us,  with  high  anticipations  and 
ohivalric  hopes ;  ioyfdlly  enrolling  himself 
among  those  who  were  going  forth  to 


fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  and 
haps  with  honorable  aspirations  after  a 
distinction  that  might  survive  him.  He 
arrives  in  sight  of  the  soil  of  the  enem^, 
but  his  foot  is  not  permitted  to  touch  it. 
Death  strikes  him  at  the  very  threshold. 
The  tender  cares  and  sacred  afiectioDS  of 
a  mother  or  a  sister  are  not  present  to 
hallow  or  to  soothe  his  dying  hours  ;  but 
stretched  upon  a  blanket,  on  the  bosom 
of  the  cold  earth,  to  which  the  body  must 
so  soon  return,  he  yields  up  his  last  breath 
among  his  comrades,  and  his  "  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it."  Then,  indeed,  the 
martial  mockery  of  a  military  fiin^id 
does  honor  to  his  remains:  music,  in 
melancholy  and  mournful  strains,  precedes 
him  to  the  grave,  and  volleys  of  musketry 
eloquently  tell  of  a  country's  gratitude, 
and  the  Republic's  respect  for  her  patriotic 
defenders.  The  clods  of  earth  fall  coldly 
— not  upon  his  coffin,  for  that  his  countiy 
denies  mm — but  upon  the  pittance  of  pro- 
tection which  his  comrades  have  procured 
for  his  mortal  remains ;  the  grave  doses, 
the  procession  returns  with  the  gayest 
music,  and  the  soldier  is  forgotten.  On 
the  wild  and  solitary  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  a  grave  perhaps  unsanctifled 
by  one  tear  of  affection,  and  unhallowed 
by  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  he  sleeps 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  main  body  crossed  the  river.  At  the 
right  bank  we  found  Captain  Morgan  and 
his  company,  of  the  1st  regiment,  stripped 
to  their  shirts  and  drawers,  engaged  in 
getting  a  wagon  out  of  the  river,  which 
the  mules  had  not  been  able  to  extricate. 
They  had  blocked  up  the  point  of  exit 
from  the  stream,  and  those  in  the  rear 
therefore  were  compelled  to  await  their 
movements.  The  Captain  in  his  red  flannel 
seemed  to  waive  all  considerations  of  rank, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  company,  set- 
ting the  right  sort  of  an  example,  and 
making  himself  not  only  ornamental  but 
useful.  On  ascending  the  bank,  in  the 
midst  of  dragoons  and  infimtry,  t^ynsters 
and  baggage  wagons,  a  dozen  or  more 
Mexican  carts  were  discovered,  loaded 
with  sugar-cane,  chickens,  sweet  potatoes, 
com  and  wheat  bread,  a  variety  of  which 
was  very  like  the  ^^  ginger  cake  "  bought 
and  sold  by  the  boys  at  "  general  train- 
ing." The  latter  was  decidedly  the  most 
popular  purchase — partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  could  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  and 
partly  on  account  of  early  associations. 
While  the  lar^  portion  of  us  were  en- 
gaged in  the  vigorous  mastication  of  the 
various  viands  before  us.  we  observed  our 
gallant  commander,  seated  in  a  small  skif^ 
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tow«d  hj  a  horse,  making  his  entrance 
inCo  Mexico.  Not  many  minutes  after  his 
arriyal,  he  was  met  by  a  Mexican  Teniente 
(Lieutenant)  with  an  escort  of  two  men, 
who  brought  a  complete  copy  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation  at  Monterey,  with 
a  letter  from  a  Mexican  colonel. 

The  General  soon  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  battery,  the  dragoons  being  in 
front,  and  with  the  military  ambassador  in 
his  immediate  yidnity,  and  the  cayalcade 
CDTeloped  in  impenetrable  clouds  of  dust, 
adyanoed  towards  the  Presidio.  It  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  when  the  party  left  the 
river,  and  the  green  tops  of  the  lofty  pecan 
trees  of  the  town  became  visible  in  a  little 
less  than  two  hours. 

Just  before  entering  the  principal  street, 
we  passed  on  our  right  a  large  reservoir, 
formed  by  a  high  embankment  or  dam 
across  a  small  stream  that  winds  around 
the  place,  from  which  the  irrigating  canals 
radiate  over  the  surrounding  region. 
Above  the  gate  or  sluice-way^  there  is  a 
conspicuous  wooden  cross,  which,  with  an 
inscription  below,  indicates  the  usual  tine* 
tore  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  town,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  street  leading  to  the  plaza, 
stands  a  small  stone  building,  evidently 
constructed  for  defence,  to  which  is  attach- 
ed a  castellated  tower.  The  position  is  an 
important  one,  and  would  permit  an  effec- 
tive fire  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  residence  of  Miguel  Arsiniega,  Gefe 
Politico^  the  Political  Chief  of  Department 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Alcalde,  to 
which  the  column  proceeded,  is  a  one  story 
building  of  stone  or  adobe,  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square,  with  an  interior  court  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  square  feet 
Availing  myself  of  the  broad  shoulders 

of ,  I  was  permitted  to  enter 

with  the  crowd.  The  rooms  are  spacious 
and  airy.  On  being  ushered  into  the 
parlor,  the  carpet  of  which  was  of  good 
bard  Mexican  clay,  we  met  the  Alcalde, 
dad  in  a  white,  nomespun  frock  coat, 
decorated  with  immense  black  buttons, 
his  nether  proportions  encased  in  similar 
material,  but  of  variegated  hues ;  his  wife, 
a  not  ill-looking,  buxom  specimen  of  her 
sex,  and  several  younger  females,  whom 
we  presumed  to  be  her  daughters.  One 
of  tliem — a  youthful  mother — was  yield- 
ing from  Uie  lacteal  fountains  that 
nourishment  of  a  maternal  nature  which 
comes  from  no  other  source,  and  which 
the  t>aby  in  her  arms  was  extracting  with 
as  mudi  vigor  as  might  have  been  K>oked 
tor  in  one  east  of  the  Sabine. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of 
a  h%h-post  bedstead,  embellished  with  a 


gay,  checkered  qnilt  I  three  or  four  wooden 
beoiches,  like  those  found  in  a  back-woods 
meeting-house  in  Georgia ;  a  looking-glass, 
nine  by  fourteen  inches;  a  rude  table, 
upon  which  writing  matexials  were  spread 
alongside  of  one  of  Mr.  Fenimore  GoopeHs 
novels  \  a  wooden  image  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  and  a  picture  of  the  pope  or  some 
other  respectable  gentleman,  which  might 
very  well  be  taken  for  the  "  man  of  sin." 
There  was  also  a  stone  or  earthen  jug 
standing  in  the  window-siU,  from  which 
we  supplied  ourselves  with  water  out  of 
a  broken  tumbler.  The  interview  lasted 
but  a  short  time ;  the  object  of  it  was  ap- 
parently not  very  clearly  comprehended, 
even  when  we  rose  to  depart  The  Gene- 
ral gave  each  of  the  ladies  a  very  affec- 
tionate squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  the  less 
fiEtvored  members  of  the  party  bowed 
themselves  out  of  the  room. 

As  we  were  leaving,  we  observed  in  the 
court  a  remarkable  looking  man,  oblirious 
of  all  things  ^ing  on  around  him,  walking 
to  and  fro,  with  a  wisdom-giving  pair  of 
spectacles  astride  his  nose,  and  an  ancient 
volume  in  his  hands,  with  numerous  leaves 
turned  down,  and  slips  of  paper  inserted, 
to  mark  the  places.  He  was  without  coat 
or  hat  His  gray  hair  was  "cropped 
short"  enough  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  a  writer  of  army  regulations,  and  in  his 
round,  rubicund  face,  there  twinkled  two 
cunning  little  eyes,  above  which  hung  a 
pair  of  brows  in  overshadowing  humility. 
He  proved  to  be  the  priest  of  the  village, 
conning  over  his  paternosters,  and  so 
laboriously,  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  act 
of  self-imposed  penance.  Notwithstanding 
the  gravity  of  his  appearance,  and  his 
yery  cleriod  austerity  of  demeanor,  it  is 
saia  he  is  decidedly  a  jovial  companion, 
and  for  this  reason  likes  San  Fernando, 
his  prerious  parish,  much  better  than  the 
Presidio.  He  states  that  there  were  in 
the  former  place  a  few  worthy  and  con- 
genial associates,  with  whom  he  could 
play  a  game  of  cards  or  take  a  social  glass 
without  scandal  upon  his  profession,  but 
he  adds — with  perhaps  not  so  much  truth 
— that  here  such  innocent  enjoyments  are 
loooked  upon  with  great  horror.  Some 
who  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  unaccustomed  privations,  invited 
him  to  camp^  where  he  would  be  permitted 
to  indulge  his  animal  propensities  to  "  the 
top  of  his  bent"  From  him  we  learned 
that, the  old  "Mission  "  was  erected  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  been 
abandoned  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

After  leaving  this  pious  &ther  to  his 
pages,  his  penance,  and  his  paternosters, 
we  continued  our  route  through  the  town 
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towards  the  encampment  The  houses 
were  filled  with  spectators,  gazing  at  the 
unusual  exhibition  \  pigs  and  poultry  were 
picking  up  com,  with  the  naked  children 
on  the  floors  and  in  the  streets,  and  the 
usual  process  of  gathering  in  the  harvest 
of  the  hair^  was  going  on  industriously 
among  the  women.  These  were  generally 
dressed  with  less  regard  to  neatness  and 
displayj  than  when  Colonel  Harney  arriyed, 
on  which  occasion  the  newest  calicoes 
seem  to  have  been  in  requisition.  The 
females  to-day  were,  in  most  cases,  reduced 
to  the  last  layer  of  drapery,  while  firom 
the  waists  of  a  few,  there  hung  a  petticoat 
in  addition. 

About  a  mile  from  town,  it  became 
necessary  to  cross  one  of  the  irrigating 
ditches,  oyer  which  the  Mexicans  had  con- 
structed a  rude  but  practicable  bridge. 
We  found,  however,  on  our  arrival  that 

the  genius  of had  been  moved 

as  usual,  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  mind 
and  power,  upon  the  stumps  and  logs  be- 
fore him,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  as 
the  chief  pioneer.  From  almost  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march,  he  had  become 
the  absorbent,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered,  of  all  the  operations.  Snatching 
from  the  commanding  general  his  commis- 
sion, from  the  engineer  his  compass,  from 
the  quarter-master  his  responsibility, 
from  the  adjutant-general  his  pen,  from 
the  ordnance  officer  his  powder,  from  the 
wagon  master  his  whip,  from  the  surgeon 
his  lancet,  from  the  teamster  his  reins, 
and  from  the  pioneer  his  pickaxe  ana 
shovel,  he  appropriated  to  himself  the 
functions  of  the  whole — ^a  self-constituted 
itinerant  military  pantheon.  If  Leonidas 
could  have  had  three  hundred  such,  the 
story  of  ThermopylsD  would  have  a  differ- 
ent conclusion. 

The  encampment  was  upon  an  open 
prairie,  with  mezquit  trees  scattered  in 
clustered  coruscations,  and  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  prickly  pear,  and  a  new  variety 
of  the  chaparral,  more  thorny  if  possible 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  water 
was  of  a  rich  sulphurous  taste  and  odor, 
and  might  well  lay  claim  to  medicinal 
virtues.  It  was  nearly  dark  before  we 
completed  the  pitching  of  our  tents,  and 
night  with  a  thick  garniture  of  clouds, 
fell  long  before  we  received  our  suppers. 

On  Friday  morning  we  had  something 
like  an  April  shower ;  which  was  followed 
by  a  regular,  sober,  steady,  energetic  rain, 
combining  the  power  of  the  storm  with 
the  pertinacity  of  the  drizzle.  It  proved, 
however,  no  obstacle  to  the  out-door  efforts 
of  the  Mexicans,  who  swarmed  into  camp 
to  sell  thdr  figs,  cakes,  broad,  potatoes, 


Ac.  They  seemed  not  at  iUdiflinelined  to 
furnish  supplies,  according  to  Uie  fiill 
extent  of  their  abilities,  and  on  reasonable 
terms.  Indeed,  they  did  not  evince  quite 
such  a  mercenary  disposition,  sndi  a  de- 
tenmned  pertinacity  for  public  phmder. 
as  our  friends  in  Texas.  There  a  busM 
of  com  cost  a  dollar  and  fifty  crats :  here 
it  could  be  bought  for  about  half  that 
sum. 

It  was  rumored  that  there  was  as  modi 
difficulty  at  head-quarters,  in  translatiiig 
&o  communications  received  by  the  Teni- 
ente,  as  Tony  Lumpkin  onoe  encountered 
in  reading  a  certain  "cramped  piece  of 
penmanship."  The  conclusion,  however, 
arrived  at  by  all  the  interpreters,  as  re- 
ported, was  that  the  Mexican  officer  who 
wrote  the  letter,  and  who  somewhat  loflOy 
signed  himself  *'  Francisco  de  Castalleda, 
Colonel,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the 
Northern  army,"  entertained  the  opinnm 
that  the  articles  of  capitulation  at  Mon- 
terey, prohibited  by  implication  G^eneral 
Wool  vrom  crossing  the  Rio  Qrande,  and 
that  such  a  movement  would  involve  a 
violation  of  their  spirit  and  intent.  It  is 
not  known  what  reply  the  commanding 
general  made ;  but  we  may  infer  tiiat  be 
informed  Colonel  Castalleda  that  he  could 
construe  those  articles  without  Mexican 
assistance ;  that  he  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  that  if  the  "  Conmiander  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Northern  army"  oljected 
thereto,  he  might  resort  to  sudi  means  as 
should  seem  proper  to  him,  to  put  General 
Wool  on  the  other  side. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  13th,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  rose  upon  the  soil  of 
Mexico :  as  the  stars  of  heaven  paled  be- 
fore the  great  luminary  of  the  universe^ 
the  stars  of  the  Republic  waved  above  a 
foreign  horizon.  There  may  be  something 
grand  and  poetkal,  perhaps,  to  a  Frendi- 
man.  in  the  idea  that  the  government  thus 
syml)olled  forth,  should  be  di^layed  at 
such  an  hour,  saluted  with  the  roar  and 
blaze  of  gunpowder,  and  the  virgin  beams 
of  the  morning ;  but  if  there  be  a  thought 
or  association  of  power  or  protection  with 
the  flag,  why  should  it  not  be  unfuried 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day?  Aocordnog 
to  Walter  Scott,  such  was  the  practice 
with  the  Crusaders :  why  and  when  was 
it  discontinued  ? 

The  morning  was  fair  and  charming; 
the  <ur  pure  and  bracing.  Every  inhala- 
tion seemed  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  dew-drops  sparkled  on  the 
grass,  and  hung  like  clusters  of  jewels 
nom  the  branches  of  the  chaparral.  The 
birds  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the 
hour,  and  made  nature  vocal  with  their 
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gimtefbl  and  Joyons  melody.  Not  to  trifle 
awmj  m  camp  such  opportanities  for 
ratmial  d^yment.  and  such  an  inyoca- 
tkm  to  a  proper  aooiowledgment  of  the 
benerolenoe  of  the  Creator,  by  a  contem- 
platioii  of  His  works,  a  party  was  made 
up  for  town.  The  road  was  aliye  with 
the  industrious  Mexicans  of  all  sizes,  brings 
mg  in  the  sorphisage  of  their  labors  for 
sue.  Boys  with  unripe  melons,  swctet 
pocaloes,  dgarritas.  eggs,  chickens,  pol- 
ODces  (sugar  in  tne  torn  of  truncated 
oones  about  the  size  of  a  common  tumbler), 
pfeserved  pumpkin,  dried  figs,  looking  and 
tasting  Hke  prunes,  tortillas,  tamales,  &c. 
kCj  and  men  with  the  more  bulky  ana 
flubstantial  products,  were  rushing  into 
cunpL  to  reap  the  harvest  while  it  lasts. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Presidio,  cUicu 
San  Juan  de  £kutista,  cUias  Yilla  del 
Herriero ;  for  the  town  is  known  by  the 
three  names,  we  met  (General  Shields,  with 
two  or  three  officers,  just  fh>m  Camargo 
to  join  this  column.  We  thus  gathered 
many  particulars  of  the  great  little  or 
rather  battles  of  Monterey,  of  a  victory  to 
oar  arms  which  was  purchased  at  the 
price  of  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  na- 
tkm,  and  which  carried  grie^  and  sorrow, 
and  lamentation,  and  brokenness  of  heart, 
to  many  a  widowed  wife  and  childless 
mother.  The  son,  the  husband,  the  lover, 
and  the  brother  had  fallen,  and  the  ^ory 
of  such  a  triumph  is  wrung  from  bitter 
tears  and  written  in  priceless  blood.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  the  thrilling  horrors 
of  the  scene  were  described,  but  there  is 
none  perhaps  more  affecting  than  the  fate 
of  Lieutenant of  the Infantry. 

According  to  report,  he  was  wounded 
early  in  the  action  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
stretched  almost  lifeless  upon  the  earth. 
In  th«  heat  and  mel^  of  the  carnage,  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  him  from  the 
Add,  and  thus  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
and  suffering  the  most  intense  agony,  he 
remained  an  entire  day;  balls  hurtling 
throng  the  air,  and  the  rain  falling  in 
torrents  nearly  the  whole  time.  Almost 
eidiausted,  he  was  an  agonized  spectator 
of  tibe  battle  ra^^  fiercely  around  him, 
and  of  the  wamng  of  Uie  elements,  rival- 
ling that  of  man  with  man.  When  taken 
up,  life  was  nearly  extinct,  and  the  affec- 
tionate efforts  of  his  friends  seemed  only 
to  prolong  a^ny  with  which  he  had 
wrestled  in  vam. 

The  heart  turns  with  horror  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  details,  and  which, 
terrific  Mod  revolting  as  they  are^  are  too 
often  aggravated  by  the  consideration 
that  they  arise  firom  the  mad  ambition  and 
petty  policy  of  those  who,  secure  in  their 
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own  positions,  trifie  with  human  life  as 
they  would  amuse  themselves  with  the 
balls  of  a  billiard  table.  Tet  these  men 
we  are  told  are  "  Christian  Statesmen; " 
looking  to  divine  law  as  their  rule  of  ac- 
tion ;  professing  to  ask  and  to  do  nothmg 
but  wnat  is  right,  while  forgetting,  yea 
trampling  deliberately  under  foo^  the 
edict  whK^h  was  thundered  forth  in  such 
terrible  sublimity  from  the  throne  of  Om- 
nipotence, "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

The  population  of  the  Presidio  is  prob- 
ably not  far  fr^mi  two  thousand ;  but  the 
juvenile  proportion  is  enormous,  if  not 
alarming.  Nearly  every  house  displays 
three  or  four  naked  boys  and  girls,  at  the 
doors  and  in  the  court  yards,  all  M)pa- 
rently  of  the  same  age,  as  they  are  of  the 
same  size.  It  woidd  appear  frx)m  the 
focundity  here,  that  the  population  of 
Mexico  must  reduce  itself  elsewhere  in  a 
most  mysterious  way,  if  at  present,  as  has 
been  estimated,  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  seven  or  eight  millions.  And 
whatever  process  they  may  have  for  cur- 
tailing numbers,  a  disciple  of  Malthus 
would  be  yery  apt  to  complain  in  the 
most  deprecatory  terms  of  the  frightfhl 
consequences  that  must  ensue  fix>m  the 
masses  of  juvenility  presented  here,  and 
would  doubtless  suggest  remedies  not  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and 
appetites  of  the  people. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Alcalde,  or  Pre- 
fect of  the  Presidio,  extends  over  a  depart- 
ment comprising  six  towns,  in  which  he 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  civil  officer. 
The  precise  nature  of  his  duties  and  ex- 
tent of  his  powers  cannot  be  very  accu- 
rately defined;  but  in  addition  to  the 
function  of  judge  and  juror,  he  has  the 
general  supervision  of  Uie  revenues,  and 
is  responsible  within  his  department  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  particu- 
larly those  in  reference  to  government  dues. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  very  little  of  lawin 
the  country,  except  the  forms,  and  these 
it  may  be  feared  will  not  long  survive. 
The  canon  [query — cannon  ?J  law  really 
prevails  over  every  other,  ana  there  is  no 
functionary  whose  power  is  so  unlimited 
as  that  of  the  priest 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
about  half  a  mile  this  side  of  the  town, 
are  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  remnants  of 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sions erected  on  the  continent  It  was 
known  as  the  church  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista ;  and  was  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nothing  remains  at  present  but  a  shape- 
less pile  of  rubbish  and  stones.  We  were 
furnished  here  with  another  sad  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  cagtudties  iocideiit  to  a  cam- 
paini.  eren  when  not  acdyclT  engaged 
wim  the  enemy.  One  of  the  fllinois  toI- 
nnteera  attached  to  Captam  Lee's  corps 
of  pioneers,  was  cmelly  mutUated  by  a 
ponton  shdmg  from  a  wagon^  whidi  struck 
mm  near  the  abdomen,  rorcmg  out  his  in- 
testines, and  otherwise  lacerating  his  per- 
son in  the  most  frightful  manner.  He 
surviyed  sereral  days,  suffering  the  most 
acute  pain,  and  subjected  to  all  the  tor- 
ture that  such  an  ii\)ury  could  inflict. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  march 
was  resumed.  sevenJ  yoUeys  of  musketry, 
fired  in  quick  succession,  were  heard  by 
the  sentinels,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
direction  of  the  town.  At  first  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  fact,  but  fit>m  the  re- 
peated dischai^ges,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  report  it  to  the  commanding  general, 
who  with  all  his  watchfulness  was  cau^t 
napping  for  once.  Though  it  could  haixlly 
be  possible  that  an  armed  enemy  should 
be  m  that  quarter,  in  a  few  moments  the 
camp  was  in  commotion.  The  bugles  of 
the  dragoons  sounded  ''to  horse;"  the 
drums  of  the  infantiy  beat  ^  the  generaL" 
The  horns  of  the  Arkansas  regiment 
emitted  certain  sounds  understood  by 
themselves,  for  they  were  very  soon  in 
their  saddles.  In  the  mean  time^  men 
half-dressed  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  all 
knowing  there  was  an  excitement,  but 
yery  few  knowing  why.  Some  were  in 
pursuit  of  horses,  jgraang  beyond  the 
camp;  some  returmng  fr^  the  water, 
and  all  apparently  busy  about  eyery 
thing,  saye  preparation  for  a  battle.  The 
mounted  troops  were  ordered  to  town  to 
inyestigate  the  affitir  which  seemed  to  in- 
yolye  so  much  mystery,  and  the  artilleiy 
and  infrmtry  were  formed  in  line  of  battk 
to  await  eyents.  Each  man  was  ready  at 
the  signal  to 

••  L«t  tUp  Om  dop  of  wtt.** 

The  report  finally  came,  and  lo !  the  con- 
sternation had  been  created  by  a  salute- 


common,  it  is  said,  in  this  country  flied 
oyer  the  graye  of  a  Mexican  baby.  A 
yery  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  cer- 
tainly, but  how  could  it  haye  been  other- 
wise ?  There  was  no  one  with  whom  an 
enemy  could  engage  except  ourselyes,  and 
we  had  not  been  inyited  to  sodi  an  enter- 
tainment 

Captain and  Lientoiant of 

the  Topographical  Engineers,  escorted  by 
a  squMTon  of  cavalry,  the  whole  under 

direction  of  San  Fernando  and  Santa 
Rosa,  one  day  in  advance  of  the  army. 

A  new  turn  was  also  given  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  monotony,  in  the  way  of  a 
review,  the  great  feature  of  idiich  was 
tiie  performance  of  one  of  the 


panies.    At  the  head  of  the  detadiment 
with  which  this  company  was  embodied. 

rode y  in  his  round  hat  and 

black  coat;  having  too  keen  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  not  to  know  that  In  his 
position  it- would  be  a  burlesque  to  afibct 
the  soldier  even  in  appeanmoe.  Then 
came  the  main  body.  Covered  with  hats, 
broad  brim,  narrow  brim,  and  no  brim  at 
all,  straw,  chip,  felt,  and  fur,  the  whole  of 
the  dass  known  as  **  shocking  bad;"  with 
coats  of  eveij  shi^  of  every  hue^  and  of 
every  material,  and  not  a  few  ooatless; 
jackets  without  skirts  and  with  one  skirt 
— razeed  from  necessity,  with  collars  and 
without;  trousers  like  Jacob's  cattle, 
^ring-streaked,  qwckled,  and  grixiled;'^ 
white,  black,  blue,  brown,  and  dingy ;  in 
short,  it  may  be  doubted  if  heroism  were 
ever  more  thoroughly  disguised  or  frmtas- 
tically  arrayed  Among  the  banners  re- 
doubtably  borne  on  this  oocasioo.  one 
biased  with  the  inscription  ^  Try  n^'  and 
another,  that  had  i»obably  served  a 
similar  purpose  during  the  presidential 
campaign,  naunted  the  execrable,  becaose 
fidse  and  hypocritical  sentiment^  ^  Extnd 
the  area  of  Freedom." 


(To  be  Coniiiiiied.) 
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OAMBJtIDQS  THIRTY  YSABS  AGO, 


A  MEMOIR  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDELMANN  STOBG  IN  ROME. 


IN  those  quiet  old  winter  eyenings, 
around  our  Roman  fireside,  it  was 
not  seldom,  my  dear  Storg,  that  we  talked 
of  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  in  speeches 
not  so  lone  that  our  cigars  would  forget 
their  fire  (the  measure  of  ^ust  conversa- 
tion) debated  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  You  will 
remember  how  serenely  I  here  the  impu- 
tation of  provincialism,  while  I  asserted 
that  those  advantages  were  reciprocal; 
that  an  orbed  and  btdanced  life  would  re- 
ToWe  between  the  Old  and  the  New  as  its 
opposite,  but  not  antagonistic,  poles,  the 
true  equator  lying  somewhere  midway 
between  them.  I  asserted  also  that  there 
were  two  epochs  at  which  a  man  might 
trarel, — before  twenty,  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment, and  after  thirty,  for  instruction. 
At  twenty,  the  eye^s  sufficiently  delighted 
with  merely  seeing ;  new  things  are  pleas- 
ant only  because  they  are  not  old ;  and  we 
ti^Le  eyery  thing  heartily  and  naturally 
in  the  right  way,  events  being  always  like 
knives,  which  either  serve  us  or  cut  us,  as 
we  g;rasp  them  by  the  blade  or  the  handle. 
After  tlurty,  we  carry  with  us  our  scales 
with  lawful  weights  stamped  by  experi- 
ence, and  our  chemical  tests  acquired  by 
study,  with  which  to  ponder  and  assay  all 
arts,  and  institutions,  and  manners,  and  to 
mso^rtain  either  their  absolute  worth,  or 
their  merely  relative  value  to  ourselves. 
On  the  whole,  I  declared  myself  in  favor 
of  the  after-thirty  method, — was  it  partly 
(so  difficult  is  it  to  distinguish  between 
opinions  and  personalities^  because  I  had 
tried  it  myseU^  though  with  scales  so  im- 
perfect and  tests  so  inadequate  ?  Perhaps 
so,  but  more  because  I  held  that  a  man 
should  have  travelled  thoroughly  round 
himself  and  the  great  terra  incognita 
just  outside  and  inside  his  own  threshold, 
before  he  undertook  voyages  of  discovery 
to  other  worlds.  Let  him  first  thoroughly 
explore  that  strange  country  laid  down 
on  the  maps  as  Seauton  ;  let  him  look 
down  into  its  craters  and  find  whether 
they  be  burnt  out  or  only  sleeping ;  let 
him  know  between  the  good  and  evil  fruits 
of  its  passionate  tropics ;  let  him  experi- 
ence how  healthful  are  its  serene  and 
hi^i-lying  table-lands ;  let  him  be  many 
times  driven  back  (till  he  wisely  consent 
to  be  baffled)  from  its  metaphysiod  north- 
west passages  that  lead  only  to  the  dreary 


solitudes  of  a  sunless  world,  before  he 
think  himself  morally  equipped  for  travels 
to  more  distant  regions.  But  does  he 
commonly  even  so  much  as  thmk  of  this, 
or,  while  buying  amplest  trunks  for  his 
corporeal  apparel,  does  it  once  occur  to 
him  how  very  sniall  a  portmanteau  wUl 
contain  all  his  mental  and  spiritual  outfit? 
Oftener,  it  is  true,  that  a  man  who  could 
scarce  oe  induced  to  expose  his  unclothed 
body,  even  in  a  village  of  prairie-does^  will 
complacently  display  a  mmd  as  m^ed  as 
the  day  it  was  bom,  without  so  much  as 
a  fig-leaf  of  acquirement  on  it,  in  every 
gallery  of  Europe.  If  not  with  a  rol>e 
dyed  m  the  Tynan  purple  of  imaginative 
culture,  if  not  with  the  close-fitting,  active 
dress  of  social  or  business  traimng, — at 
least;  my  dear  Storg,  one  might  provide 
himself  with  the  merest  waist-doth  of 
modesty  I 

But  if  it  be  too  much  to  expect  men  to 
traverse  and  survev  themselves  before  they 
go  abroad,  we  might  certainly  ask  that 
Uiey  should  be  familiar  with  their  own 
villages.  If  not  even  that,  Uien  it  is  of 
little  import  whither  they  go,  and  let  us 
hope  that,  by  seeing  how  calmly  their 
own  narrow  neighorhood  bears  their  de- 
parture, they  may  be  led  to  think  Ihat  Uie 
circles  of  disturbance  set  in  motion  by  the 
fall  of  their  tiny  drop  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  will  not  have  a  radius  of  more 
than  a  week  in  any  direction ;  and  that 
the  world  can  endure  the  subtraction  of 
even  a  justice  of  the  peace  with  provoking 
equanimity.  In  this  wav,  at  least  foreign 
txavel  may  do  them  good,  may  make  them, 
if  not  wiser,  at  any  rate  less  (ussv.  Is  it 
a  great  way  to  go  to  school,  and  a  great 
fee  to  pay  for  the  lesson?  We  cannot 
pay  too  much  for  that  genial  stoicism 
which,  when  life  fiouts  us  and  says — Put 
THAT  in  your  pipe  and  amoke  it  I — can 
puff  away  with  as  sincere  a  relish  as  if  it 
were  tobacco  of  Mount  Lebanon  in  a  nar- 
ghileh  of  Damascus. 

After  all,  my  dear  Storg,  it  is  to  know 
things  that  one  has  need  to  travel,  and 
not  men.  Those  force  us  to  come  to  them, 
but  these  come  to  us — sometimes  whether 
we  will  or  no.  These  exist  for  us  in  every 
variety  in  our  own  town.  You  m^  find 
vour  antipodes  without  a  voyage  to  China ; 
he  lives  there,  just  round  the  next  comer, 
precise,  formal,  the  slave  of  precedent, 
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making  all  his  tea-cups  with  a  break  in 
the  edge,  because  his  model  had  one,  and 
your  fuicj  decorates  him  with  an  endless- 
ness of  airy  pigtail.  There,  too,  are  John 
Bull,  Jean  Crapaud,  Hans  Sauerkraut^ 
Pat  Murphy,  and  the  rest 
It  has  been  well  said — 

M  He  needs  no  ablp  to  cross  the  tide, 
Who,  in  the  lives  sroond  hioi,  sees 
Fiir  window-prospects  opening  wide 
0*er  history's  fields  on  ererj  side, 
BomCf  Egjpt,  England,  Ind,  and  Oreeosw 

**  Whatevw  monlds  of  varloos  brain 
E'er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe,— 
Whatever  Empires  wax  and  wane,— 
To  him  who  hath  not  eyes  in  rain 
His  TiUage-mlcrooosm  oan  show.'* 

But  things  are  good  for  nothing  out  of 
their  natural  habitat.  If  the  heroic  Bar- 
num  had  succeeded  in  transplanting 
Shakespeare's  house  to  America,  what 
interest  would  it  have  had  for  us,  torn  out 
of  its  appropriate  setting  in  softly-hilled 
Warwickshire,  which  showed  us  that  the 
most  English  of  poets  must  be  bom  in 
the  most  English  of  counties?  I  mean 
by  a  7%ing  that  which  is  not  a  mere  spec- 
tacle, that  which  the  mind  leaps  forth  to, 
as  it  also  leaps  to  the  mind,  as  soon  as 
they  come  within  each  other's  sphere  of 
attraction,  and  with  instantaneous  coali- 
tion form  a  new  product  —  knowledge. 
Such,  in  the  understanding  it  gives  us  of 
early  Roman  history,  is  the  little  territory 
around  Rome,  the  gentis  cunabida^  with- 
out a  sight  of  which,  Livy  and  Niebuhr 
and  the  maps  are  vain.  So,  too,  one  must 
go  to  Pompeii  and  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
to  get  a  true  conception  of  that  wondrous 
artistic  nature  of  the  Greeks,  strong 
enough,  even  in  that  petty  colony,  to  sur- 
yiye  foreign  conquest  and  to  assimilate 
barbarian  blood,  showing  a  grace  and 
fertility  of  inyenuon,  whose  Roman  copies 
Rafiaello  himself  could  only  copy,  and 
enchanting  eyen  the  base  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  with  an  inevitable  sense  of  beauty 
to  which  we  subterranean  Northmen  have 
not  yet  so  much  as  dreamed  of  climbing. 
Mere  sights  one  can  see  quite  as  well  at 
home.  Mont  Blanc  does  not  tower  more 
grandly  in  the  memory,  than  did  the 
dream-peak  which  loomed  afar  on  the 
morning-horizon  of  hope;  nor  did  the 
smoke-palm  of  Vesuvius  stand  more  erect 
and  £ur,  with  tapering  stem  and  spreading 
top,  in  uiat  Parthenopeian  air  than  tmder 
the  diviner  sky  of  imagination.  I  know 
what  Shakespeare  says  about  home-keep- 
'vas  youths,  and  I  can  fanc^  what  ^ou  will 
tM  about  America  being  mteresting  only 
as  a  phenomenon,  and  uncomfortable  to 
live  in,  because  we  have  not  yet  done  with 


getting  ready  to  live.  But  is  not  yoor 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  a  place  wh^e 
men  have  done  living  for  the  present,  aod 
of  value  chiefly  because  of  the  men  who 
had  done  living  in  it  long  ago  ?  And  if, 
in  our  rapidly-moving  country,  one  feel 
sometimes  as  if  he  had  his  home  in  a  rail- 
road train,  is  there  not  also  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  one  is  going  somewhertl 
To  what  end  visit  Europe,  if  people  carry 
with  them,  as  most  do,  their  old  parochial 
horizon,  going  hardly  as  Americans  even, 
much  less  as  men?  Have  we  not  both 
seen  persons  abroad  who  put  us  in  mind 
of  parlor  eoldflsh  in  their  vase,  isolated 
in  that  litUe  globe  of  their  own  element, 
incapable  of  conununication  with  the 
strange  world  around  them,  a  show  them- 
selves, while  it  was  always  doubtful  if 
the^  could  see  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of 
theur  portable  prison?  The  wise  man 
travels  to  discover  himself;  it  is  to  find 
himself  out  that  he  poes  out  of  hlmsdf 
and  his  habitual  assoaations,  trying  every 
thing  in  turn  till  he  find  that  one  ac- 
tivity, sovran  over  him  by  divine  right, 
toward  which  all  the  disbanded  powers 
of  his  nature  and  the  irregular  tendencies 
of  his  life  gather  joyfully,  as  to  the  com- 
mon rallying-point  of  their  loyalty. 

All  these  things  we  debated  while  the 
ilex  logs  upon  the  hearth  burned  down  to 
tinkling  coals,  over  which  a  gray,  soft 
moss  of  ashes  crew  betimes,  mwsking  the 
poor  wood  wiUi  a  pale  travesty  of  that 
^reen  and  gradual  decay  on  fbrest-floors, 
its  natural  end.  Already  the  dock  at  Uie 
Capttccini  told  the  morning  quarters,  and 
on  the  pauses  of  our  talk  no  sound  inter- 
vened but  the  muflied  hoot  of  an  owl  in 
the  near  convent-garden,  or  the  rattling 
tramp  of  a  patrol  of  that  Frendi  army 
which  keeps  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
city,  who  claims  to  lock  and  unlock  the 
doors  of  heaven.  But  still  the  discourse 
would  eddy  round  one  obstinate  rocky 
tenet  of  mine,  for  I  maintained,  you  re- 
member, that  the  wisest  man  was  he  who 
stayed  at  home ;  that  to  see  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  old  world  was  nothing,  since 
the  youth  of  the  world  was  redly  no  far- 
ther away  from  us  than  our  own  youth ; 
and  that,  moreover,  we  had  also  in  Ame- 
rica things  amazingly  old,  as  our  bo^  for 
example.  Add,  tmit  in  the  end  this  an- 
tiquity is  a  matter  of  comparison,  which 
skips  from  place  to  place  as  nimbly  as 
Emerson's  sphinx,  and  that  one  old  thing 
is  good  only  till  we  have  seen  an  oldes 
England  is  andent  till  we  go  to  Rome. 
'  Etruria  dethrones  Rome,  but  only  to  pass 
this  sceptre  of  Antiquity  which  so  lords  it 
over  our  fandes  to  tne  r  elasgi,  from  whom 
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Xgjpt  stnightwaj  wrenches  it  to  giye  it 
up  in  turn  to  older  India.  And  whither 
then  ?  As  well  rest  upon  the  first  step, 
since  the  efifect  of  what  is  old  upon  the 
mind  is  single  and  positive,  not  cumulatiye. 
As  soon  as  a  thing  is  past,  it  is  as  in- 
finitely far  away  from  us  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened millions  of  years  ago.  And  if  the 
£»med  Huet  be  correct,  who  reckoned 
that  every  human  thought  and  record 
oould  be  included  in  ten  folios,  what  so 
frightfully  old  as  we  ourselves,  who  can, 
if  we  choose,  hold  in  our  memories  every 
syllable  of  recorded  time,  from  the  first 
crunch  of  Eve's  teeth  in  the  apple,  down- 
ward, being  thus  ideally  contemporary 
with  hoariest  Eld  ? 

*■  The  pjnunids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  tu  are  notliiiig  noTel,  nothing  Btrang&** 

Now,  my  dear  Storg,  you  know  my 
(what  the  phrenologists  call)  inhabitive- 
ness  and  adhesiveness,  how  I  stand  by  the 
<dd  thought  the  old  thing,  the  old  place, 
and  the  old  friend,  till  I  am  very  sure  I 
have  got  a  better,  and  even  then  migrate 
painfully.  Remember  the  old  Arabian 
story,  and  think  how  hard  it  is  to  juck 
iq>  all  the  pomegranate-seeds  of  an  oppo- 
nent's argument  and  how,  as  long  as  one 
remains,  you  are  as  far  tcom  the  end  as 
ever.  Since  I  have  you  entirely  at  my 
mercy  (for  you  cannot  answer  me  under 
five  weeks)  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  advent  of  this  letter.  I  had  always 
one  impregnable  position,  which  was,  tfaiat 
however  gDod  other  places  might  be,  there 
was  only  one  in  which  we  could  be  bom, 
and  which  therefore  possessed  a  quite 
peculiar  and  inalienable  virtue.  We  had 
the  fortune,  which  neither  of  us  have  had 
reason  to  call  other  than  good,  to  journey 
together  through  the  green,  secluded  val- 
ley of  boyhood ;  t(^ther  we  climbed  the 
mountain  wall  which  shut  it  in,  and  looked 
down  upon  those  Italian  plains  of  early 
manhood ;  and,  since  then,  we  have  met 
sometimes  by  a  well^  or  broken  bread  to- 
gether at  an  oasis  m  the  arid  desert  of 
life  as  it  truly  is.  With  this  letter  I  pro- 
pose to  make  you  my  fellow-traveller  in 
one  of  those  fireside  voyages  which,  as  we 
grow  older,  we  make  oftener  and  oftener 
through  our  own  past  Without  leavine 
yoor  elbow-chair,  you  shall  eo  back  with 
me  thirty  years,  which  will  bring  you 
anum^  things  and  persons  as  thoroughly 
preterite  as  Romulus  or  Numa.  For,  so 
n^;>id  are  our  changes  in  America,  that 
the  transition  from  old  to  new,  the  change 
from  habits  and  associations  to  others  en- 
tirely different,  is  as  rapid  almost  as  the 
poi^iing  in  of  one  scene  and  the  drawinjg 
oat  of  another  on  the  stage.    And  it  is 


this  which  makes  America  so  interesting 
to  the  philosophic  student  of  history  and 
man.  Here,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  great 
problems  of  anthropology,  which  in  the 
old  world  were  ages  in  solving,  but  which 
are  solved,  leaving  only  a  dry  net  result} 
are  compressed,  as  it  were,  into  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  few  hours.  Here  we  have 
I  know  not  how  many  epochs  of  history 
and  phases  of  civilization  contemporary 
with  each  other,  nay,  within  five  minutes 
of  each  other  by  the  electric  tel^raph. 
In  two  centuries  we  have  seen  rehearsed 
the  dispersion  of  man  from  a  small  point 
over  a  whole  continent ;  we  witness  with 
our  own  eyes  the  action  of  those  forces 
which  govern  the  great  migration  of  the 
peoples,  now  historical  in  Europe ;  we  can 
watch  the  action  and  reaction  of  different 
races,  ^rms  of  government,  and  higher  or 
lower  civilizations.  Over  there,  you  have 
onl^  the  dead  precipitate,  aemanding 
tedious  analysis ;  but  here  the  elements 
are  all  in  solution,  and  we  have  only  to 
look  to  know  them  all.  History,  which 
every  day  makes  less  account  of  governors 
and  more  of  man,  must  find  here  the  com- 
pendious key  to  all  that  picture-writing  of 
the  Past  Therefore  it  is,  my  dear  Storg, 
that  we  Yankees  may  still  esteem  our 
America  a  place  worth  living  in.  But 
calm  your  apprehensions :  I  £>  not  pro- 
pose to  drag  you  with  me  on  such  an  his- 
torical circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  but 
only  to  show  you  that  (however  needful 
it  may  be  to  go  abroad  ror  the  study  of 
sosthetics)  a  man  who  uses  the  eyes  of 
his  heart,  may  find  here  also  pretty  bits 
of  what  may  be  called  the  social  pictur- 
esque, and  little  landscapes  over  which 
that  Indian-summer  atmosphere  of  the 
Past  broods  as  sweetly  ana  tenderly  as 
over  a  Roman  ruin.  liet  us  look  at  the 
Cambridge  of  thirty  vears  since. 

The  seat  of  the  oldest  college  in  Amer- 
ica, it  had,  of  course,  some  of  that  clois- 
tered quiet  which  characterizes  all  univer- 
sity-towns. But,  underlying  this,  it  had 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  its  own.  Boston  was 
not  yet  a  city,  and  Cambridge  was  still  a 
country  village,  with  its  own  habits  and 
traditions,  not  yet  feeling  too  strongly  the 
force  of  suburban  gravitation.  Approach- 
ing it  from  the  west  b^  what  was  then 
called  the  New  Road  (it  is  called  so  no 
longer,  for  we  change  our  names  whenever 
we  can,  to  the  ^reat  detriment  of  all  his- 
torical association)  you  would  pause  on 
the  brow  of  Symonds'  Hill  to  enioy  a 
view  smgularly  soothing  and  placio.  In 
firont  of  you  lay  the  town,  tufted  with 
elms,  lindens,  and  horse-chesnuts,  which 
had  seen  Massachusetts  a  colony,  and  were 
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fortunately  unable  to  emigrate  with  the 
tories  by  whom,  or  by  whose  Others, 
they  were  planted.  Over  it  rose  the  noisy 
belfry  of  the  college,  the  square,  brown 
tower  of  the  church,  and  the  slim,  yeUow 
spire  of  the  parish  meeting-house,  by  no 
means  ungraceful,  and  then  an  invariable 
characteristic  of  New  England  religious 
architecture.  On  your  right,  the  Charles 
slipped  smoothly  through  green  and  pur- 
ple salt-meadows,  daraened,  here  and 
there,  with  the  blossoming  blade-grass  as 
with  a  stranded  cloud-shadow.  Oyer 
these  marshes,  level  as  water,  but  without 
its  glare,  and  with  softer  and  more  sooth- 
ing gradations  of  perspective,  the  eye  was 
earned  to  a  horizon  of  softly-rounded 
hills.  To  your  left  hand,  upon  the  Old 
Road,  you  saw  some  half-dozen  dipiified 
old  houses  of  the  colonial  time,  all  com- 
fortably fronting  southward.  If  it  were 
spring-time,  the  rows  of  horse-chesnuts 
idong  the  fronts  of  these  houses  showed, 
through  every  crevice  of  their  dark  heap 
of  foliage,  and  on  the  end  of  every  droop- 
ing limb,  a  cone  of  pearly  fiowers,  whue 
the  hill  behind  was  white  or  ro^  with 
the  crowding  blooms  of  various  fr^t 
trees.  There  is  no  sound,  unless  a  horse- 
man clatters  over  the  loose  planks  of  the 
bridge,  while  his  antipodal  shadow  glides 
silently  over  the  mirrored  bridge  l^ow, 
or  unless 

**  Ob,  winged  rapture,  fe«tfa«red  soul  of  springy 
Blithe  Toice  of  woods,  fielda,  wAten,  all  in  one, 
Fipe  blown  tbroogb  hj  the  werm,  mild  bretth  of 

Jane, 
Shepherding  her  white  flocks  of  wooHj  elondfl^ 
The  Bobolink  hm  oome,  and  cUmbe  the  wind 
With  rippling  wings,  thst  qoirer,  not  for  flight, 
Bat  onlj  Joj,  or,  yielding  to  its  will, 
Bans  down,  a  brook  of  laagbter,  throngh  the  air.** 

Such  wna  the  charmingly  rural  picture 
which  he  who,  thirty  years  ago,  went 
eastward  over  Symonds'  Hill,  had  given 
him  for  nothing  to  hang  in  the  Gallery  of 
Memory.  But  we  are  a  city  now,  and 
Common  Councils  have  yet  no  notion  of 
the  truth  Heamed  long  ago  by  many  a 
European  namlet)  that  picturesqueness 
adds  to  the  actual  money-value  of  a  town. 
To  save  a  few  dollars  in  eraveL  they  have 
cut  a  kind  of  dry  ditoh  uurougn  the  hill, 
where  you  suffocate  with  dust  in  summer, 
or  flounder  through  waist-deep  snow- 
drifts in  winter,  wi£  no  prospect  but  the 
crumbling  earth-walls  on  each  side.  The 
landscape  was  carried  away,  cartload  by 
cartload,  and,  deposited  on  the  roads, 
forms  a  part  of  that  unfathomable  pud- 
ding, which  has,  I  fear,  driven  many  a 
teamster  and  pedestrian  to  the  use  of 
phrases  not  commonly  found  in  English 
dictionaries. 


We  called  it  "the  Village''  then  (I 
speak  of  Old  Cambridge),  and  it  was 
essentially  an  English  lolla^  ^^^h,  ^^^'^ 
speculative,  without  enterprise,  sufficing 
to  itself  and  only  showing  such  differ- 
ences from  the  original  type  as  the  public 
school  and  the  system  of  town  govern- 
ment mieht  superinduce.  A  few  houses, 
chiefly  old,  stood  around  the  bare  com- 
mon, with  ample  elbow-room,  and  old 
women,  capped  and  spectacled,  still  peered 
througn  the  same  windows  from  which 
they  had  watched  Lord  Percy's  artOlery 
rumble  by  to  Lexingtonj^  or  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  handsome  Virginia  General 
who  had  come  to  wield  our  homespun 
Saxon  chivalry.  People  were  still  living 
who  regretted  the  late  unhappy  separa- 
tion from  the  Mother  Island,  who  had 
seen  no  gentry  since  the  Vassals  went^  and 
who  thought  that  Boston  had  ill  kept  the 
day  of  her  patron  saint,  Botolph,  on  the 
17th  June,  1775.  The  hook^  were  to  be 
seen  from  which  had  swung  the  hanunocks 
of  Burgoyne's  captive  red-coats.  If 
memory  does  not  deceive  me.  women  still 
washea  clothes  in  the  town^ring,  clear 
as  that  of  Bandusia.  One  coach  sufficed 
for  all  the  travel  to  the  metropolis.  Com- 
mencement had  not  ceased  to  be  the  great 
holiday  of  the  Puritan  Commonw^tlK 
and  a  fitting  one  it  was — the  festival  of 
Santa  Scolastica,  whose  triumphal  path 
one  may  conceive  strewn  with  leaves  of 
spelling-book  instead  of  bay.  The  stu- 
dente  ^scholars  they  were  called  then) 
wore  tneir  sober  uniform,  not  ostenta- 
tiously distinctive  nor  capable  of  rousing 
democratic  envy,  and  the  old  lines  of  caste 
were  blurred  rather  than  rubbed  out,  as 
servitor  was  softened  into  benefidary. 
The  Spanish  king  was  sure  that  the  ges- 
ticulating student  was  either  mad  or  raid- 
ing Don  Quizotte.  and  if,  in  those  day& 
you  met  a  youth  swinging  his  arms  ana 
talking  to  himself,  you  might  conclude  that 
he  was  either  a  lunatic  or  one  who  was  to 
appear  in  a  ^^part"  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement A  favorite  place  for  the  re- 
hearsal of  these  orations  was  the  retired 
amphitheatre  of  the  Gravelpit,  perched 
unr^nrded  on  whose  dizzy  edge,!  have 
heard  many  a  burst  of  plus-quamrCiceT' 
onian  eloquence,  and  (often  repeated)  the 
regular  BcutUo  vos  praestantissimaa,  &c^ 
which  every  year  (with  a  glance  at  the 
pallery)  causes  a  flutter  among  the  fans 
innocent  of  Latin,  and  delights  to  ap- 
plauses of  conscious  superiority  the  youth 
almost  as  innocent  as  they.  It  is  curious, 
by  the  way,  to  note  how  plainly  one  can 
feel  the  pulse  of  self  in  the  plaudits  of  an 
audioDce.    At  a  political  meeting,  if  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  lieges  hang  fire,  it  ma.^ 
be  exploded  at  once  bj  an  allosion  to  their 
intelligence  or  patriotism,  and  at  a  literary 
lestiTid,  the  first  Latin  quotation  draws 
iSb»  first  applause,  the  clapping  of  hands 
beiD^  intended  as  a  tribute  to  our  own 
familiarity  with  that  sonorous  tongue,  and 
not  at  all  as  an  approval  of  the  particular 
■entmient  oonyeyed  in  it  For  if  the 
orator  should  say,  ^  Well  has  Tacitus  re- 
marked, Americcmi  omneBsuntnaturcUu 
terj\art»  et  sttiUi^^^  it  would  be  all  the  same. 
Bat  the  Gravelpit  was  patient  if  irrespon- 
shre^  nor  did  the  dedaimer  always  fail  to 
bring  down  the  house,  bits  of  loosened 
earth  fidling  now  and  then  from  the  pre- 
cipttous  wa&s,  their  cohesion  perhi^  over- 
come  by  the  ribrations  of  the  voice,  and 
h^ipily  satirizmg  the  effect  of  most  popu- 
lar oiftooarses,  wnich  prevail  nether  with 
tiie  day  than  with  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  h^rer.  Was  it  possible  for  us  in 
those  days  t^  conceive  of  a  greater  poten- 
tate than  the  President  of  the  Universitv, 
in  his  square  doctor's  cap,  that  still  filially 
recalled  Oxford  and  Cambridge  7  If  there 
were  a  doubt,  it  was  suggested  only  by  the 
Governor,  and  even  by  him  on  artillenr 
<dection  days  alone,  superbly  martial  with 
epaulets  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  be- 
striding the  war-horse,  promoted  to  that 
solemn  duty  for  his  tameness  and  steady 
habits. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Town  had  indeed 
a  diaracter.  £ulways  and  omnibuses 
had  not  rolled  flat  all  little  social  promi- 
nences and  peculiarities,  making  every  man 
as  mnch  a  citizen  every  where  as  at  home. 
No  Ghariestown  boy  could  come  to  our 
ammal  festival,  without  fighting  to  avenge 
a  certain  traoitional  porcine  imputation 
against  the  inhabitants  of  that  historic 
mality,  and  to  which  our  youth  gave  • 
vent)  in  fanciful  imitations  of  the  direct 
of  tl^  sty,  or  derisive  shouts  of  '^  Charles- 
town  hogs!"  The  penny  newspaper 
had  not  yet  silenced  the  tripod  of  the 
barber,  oracle  of  news.  Every  body 
knew  every  body,  and  all  about  every 
body,  and  village  wit,  whose  high  'change 
was  around  the  little  market-house  in  the 
town-square,  had  labelled  every  more 
marked  indiriduality  with  nick-names  that 
dung  like  burrs.  Things  were  establish- 
ed then,  and  men  did  not  run  through  all 
the  figiues  on  the  dial  of  society  so  swift- 
ly as  now,  when  hurry  and  competition 
seem  to  have  quite  unhung  the  modulat- 
ing pendulum  of  steady  thrift,  and  com- 
petent training.  Some  slow-minded  per- 
sons^ even  followed  their  Other's  trade,  an 
humiliating  spectacle  rarer  every  oay. 
We  had  our  established  loafers,  topers, 


proverb-mongers,  barber,  parson,  nay, 
postmaster,  whose  tenure  was  for  life. 
The  great  political  engine  did  not  then 
come  down  at  regular  quadrennial  inter- 
vals, like  a  nail-cutting  machme,  to  make 
all  official  lives  of  a  standard  length,  and 
to  generate  lazy  and  intriguing  expectan- 
cy. Lifo  fiowed  in  recognized  channels, 
narrower,  perhaps,  but  with  all  the  more 
individuality  and  force. 

There  was  but  one  white-and-yellow- 
washer,  whose  own  cottage,  fresh-gleam- 
ing every  June  through  g^pe-vine  and 
creeper,  was  his  onlv  sign  and  advertise- 
ment He  was  said  to  possess  a  secret, 
which  died  with  him  like  that  of  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  certainly  conceived  all 
colors  but  white  and  ydlow,  to  savor  oi 
savagery,  dvilizing  the  stems  of  his  trees 
annually  with  liquid  lime,  and  meditat- 
ing how  to  extend  that  candid  bi^tism 
even  to  the  leaves.  His  pieplants  (the 
best  in  town),  compulsory  monastics, 
blanched  under  barrels,  each  in  his  little 
hermitage,  a  v^table  Certosa.  His  fowls, 
his  du<£s,  his  geese  could  not  show  so 
much  as  a  gray  feather  among  them,  and 
he  would  have  given  a  year's  earnings  for 
a  white  peacock.  The  flowers  which 
decked  his  little  door-yard,  were  whitest 
China-asters  and  goldenest  sun-flowers, 
which  last  backsliding  from  their  tradi- 
tional Parisee  fiuth,  used  to  puzzle  us  ur- 
chins not  a  little,  by  staring  brazenly 
every  way  except  toward  the  sun.  Cele- 
ry, too,  he  raised,  whose  virtue  is  its  pale- 
ness, and  the  silvery  onion,  and  turnip, 
which,  though  outwardly  conforming  to 
the  green  heresies  of  summer,  nourish  a 
purer  faith  subterraneously,  like  early 
Christians  in  the  catacombs.  In  an  ob- 
scure comer  grew  the  sanguine  beet,  tol- 
erated only  for  its  usefulness  in  allaying 
the  asperities  of  Saturday's  salt  fish.  He 
loved  winter  better  than  summer,  because 
nature  then  played  the  whitewasher.  and 
challonged  with  her  snows  the  scarce  in- 
ferior purity  of  his  over-alls  and  neck- 
cloth. I  fancy  that  he  never  rightly  liked 
Commencement,  for  bringing  so  many 
black  coats  together.  Ho  founded  no 
school.  Others  might  essay  bis  art  and 
were  allowed  to  try  their  'prentice  hands 
on  fences  and  the  like  coarse  subjects,  but 
the  ceiling  of  every  houseMrifo  waited  on 
the  leisure  of  Newman  (ichneumon  the 
students  called  him  for  his  diminutiveness) 
nor  would  consent  to  other  brush  than 
his.  There  was  also  but  one  brewer, — 
Lewis,  who  made  the  village  beer,  both 
spruce  and  ginger,  a  ^ve  and  amiable 
Ethiopian  making  a  discount  always  to 
the  boys,  and  w»ely,  for  they  were  his 
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chiefest  patrons.  He  wheeled  his  ndiole 
stock  in  a  white-roofed  handcart,  on  whose 
front  a  signboard  presented  at  either  end 
an  insurrectionary  bottle,  yet  insurgent 
after  no  mad  QaUic  fashion,  but  soberlj 
and  Saxonly  dischargmg  itself  into  tbo 
restraining  formulary  of  a  tumbler,  83rm- 
boHc  of  orderly  prescription.  The  artist 
had  struggled  manfully  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  subject,  but  had  not  succeeded 
so  well  that  we  did  not  often  debate  in 
which  of  the  twin  bottles  Spruce  was 
typified,  and  in  which  Ginger.  We  al- 
ways believed  that  Lewis  mentally  distin- 
guished between  them,  but  by  some  pecu- 
harity  occult  to  exoteric  eyes.  This  am- 
bnlatory  chapel  of  the  Bacchus  that  gives 
the  colic,  but  not  inebriates,  only  i^pear- 
ed  at  the  Commencement  holidays.  And 
the  lad  who  bought  of  Lewis,  laid  out 
his  money  well,  getting  respect  as  well 
as  beer,  three  sirs  to  every  glass — "beei\ 
sur  ?  yes,  sir :  spruce  or  ginger,  sir  ?  "  I 
can  yet  recall  the  innocent  pride  with 
which  I  walked  away  after  that  some- 
what risky  ceremony  (for  a  bottle  some- 
times blew  up),  dilated  not  alone  with 
carbonic-acid  gais,  but  with  the  more 
ethereal  fixed  air  of  that  titular  flattery. 
Nor  was  Lewis  proud.  When  he  tried 
his  fortunes  in  the  capital  on  Election  days, 
and  stood  amid  a  row  of  rival  vendors  in 
the  very  flood  of  custom,  he  never  forgot 
his  small  fellow-citizens,  but  welcomed 
them  with  an  assuring  smile,  and  served 
them  with  the  first 

The  barber^s  shop  was  a  museum, 
scarce  second  to  the  larger  one  of  Green- 
woods in  the  metropolis.  The  boy  who 
was  to  be  clipped  there,  was  always  ac- 
companied to  the  sacrifice  by  troops  of 
friends,  who  thus  inspected  the  curiosities 
gratis.  While  the  watchful  eye  of  R. 
wandered  to  keep  in  check  these  rather 
unscrupulous  explorers,  the  unpausing 
shears  would  sometimes  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  strict  tonsorial  prescription, 
and  make  a  notch  through  which  the 
phrenological  developments  oould  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  As  Michael  Angelo's  design 
was  modified  by  the  shape  of  his  blodc. 
so  Rj  rigid  in  artistic  proprieties,  would 
contnve  to  give  an  appearance  or  design 
to  this  aberration,  by  making  it  the  key- 
note of  his  work,  and  redudng  the  whole 
head  to  an  appearance  of  premature  bald- 
ness. What  a  charming  place  it  was,  how 
full  of  wonder  and  dehght !  The  sunny 
little  room,  fronting  southwest  upon  the 
common,  rang  with  canaries  and  javarspar- 
rows,  nor  were  the  familiar  notes  of  robin, 
thrush,  and  bobolink  wanting.  A  huge 
white  cockatoo  harangued  vaguely,  at  in- 


tervals, in  what  we  believed  (on  R.*8  au- 
thority) to  be  the  Hottentot  langua^ 
He  had  an  unveradous  air,  but  what  m- 
venttons  of  former  grandeur  he  was  in- 
dulging in,  what  sweet  South- Africtn 
Argos  he  was  remembering,  vrhat  tropi- 
cal heats  and  giant  trees  by  unoonjeetnred 
rivers,  known  only  to  the  wallowing  hip- 
popotamus, we  oould  only  ^aoss  at  The 
walls  were  covered  with  cnnous  old  Dntdi 
prints,  beaks  of  albatross  and  penguin, 
and  whale's  teeth  fantastically  engraved. 
There  was  Frederick  the  Great,  wiUi  head 
drooped  plottingly  and  keen  sidelong 
glance  from  under  the  three-cornered  hat 
There  hung  Bonaparte,  too,  the  long-hair- 
ed, haggard  General  of  Italy,  Ids  eyes 
sombre  with  prefigured  destiny ;  and  there 
was  his  island  grave  ;  the  draun  and  the 
fhlfilment  Good  store  of  sea-fights  thero 
was  also ;  above  all,  Paul  Jones  in  the 
Bonhomme  Richard;  the  smoke  rolling 
courteously  to  leewaid,  that  ^e  miriit  see 
him  dealing  thunderous  wreck  to  £e  two 
hostile  vessels,  each  twice  as  large  as  his 
own,  and  the  reality  of  the  scene  corrobo- 
rated by  streaks  of  red  paint  lei^nng  from 
the  mouth  of  every  gun.  SuspeDdsdoffr 
the  fireplace  with  the  curling-tongs,  were 
an  Indian  bow  and  arrows,  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room  stood  New-Zealand  pad- 
dles and  war-dubs  quaintly  carved.  The 
model  of  a  ship  in  glass  we  variously  es- 
timated to  be  worth  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars,  R.  rather  favoring  the 
higher  valuation,  though  never  distmctly 
committing  himself.  Among  these  won- 
ders, the  only  suspicious  one  was  an  In- 
dian tomahawk,  whidi  had  too  mudi  the 
peaceful  look  of  a  shingling-hatch^  Did 
any  rarity  enter  the  town,  it  gravitated 
naturally  to  these  walls,  to  the  very  nail 
that  waited  to  receive  it,  and  whm.  the 
day  after  its  accession,  it  seemed  to  nave 
hung  a  lifetime.  We  always  had  a  theo- 
ry that  R.  was  immensely  rich,  (how 
could  he  possess  so  mudi  and  be  other- 
wise ?)  and  that  his  pursuing  his  calliDg 
was  an  amiable  eccentricity.  He  was  a 
conscientious  artist  and  never  submitted 
it  to  the  choice  of  his  victim  vrhether  he 
would  be  perfumed  or  not  Faithfully  was 
the  bottle  shaken  and  the  odoriferous  mix- 
ture rubbed  in,  a  fact  redolent  to  the  whole 
sdiool-room  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes 
the  persuasive  tonsor  would  impress  one 
of  the  attendant  volunteers  ami  reduce 
his  poll  to  shoe-brush  crispness,  at  cost 
of  the  reluctant  ninepence  hoarded  for 
Fresh  Pond  and  the  next  half-holiday. 

Shall  the  two  groceries  want  their  vaiet 
sacer,  where  K  &  W.  I.  goods  and 
country  prodooce  were  sold  with  aneoeigy 
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mitigttod  bj  the  quiet  genius  of  the  place, 
tnd  where  storings  of  ardiins  waited,  each 
wiUi  cent  in  hand,  for  the  unwei^ed 
dates  (thus  giving  an  ordinair  business 
transaction  all  the  excitement  of  a  lottery), 
and  baying,  not  only  that  cloying  sweet- 
ness, but  a  dream  also  of  Egypt,  and 
palmtrees,  and  Arabs,  m  which  vision  a 
print  of  the  pyramids  in  our  geography 
Wrmnnixed  like  that  taller  tlK>ught  m 
Gowper^s? 

At  one  of  these  the  unwearied  students 
used  to  ply  a  joke  handed  down  from 
class  to  cu^  Enter  A.  and  asks  gravely, 
"  HftTe  YOU  amr  sour  apples.  Deacon  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  1  haven't  any  just  now  that 
are  exactly  sour;  but  there's  the  bell- 
flower  apple,  and  folks  that  like  a  sour 
apri|e  generaUv  Uke  that"  {ExU  A.)    * 

Enter  B.  "Have  you  got  any  sweet 
•ppl^  Deacon?" 

"^  Well,  no,  I  haven't  any  just  now  that 
are  exactly  sy^^t;  but  there's  the  bell- 
flower  apple,  and  folks  that  like  a  sweet 
ap^e  generaUy  like  that"  (ExU  B.) 

There  is  not  even  a  traoition  of  any 
one's  ever  having  turned  the  wary  dea- 
con's flank,  and  Qs  Laodicean  i^ples  per- 
risted  to  the  end,  neither  one  thing  nor 
Mkother.  Or  shall  the  two  town-con- 
stables be  forgotten,  in  whom  the  law 
stood  worthily  and  amply  embodied,  fit 
either  of  them  to  fill  the  uniform  of  an 
ieng1i«h  beadle?  Grim  and  silent  as 
Ninevite  statues  they  stood  on  each  side 
ef  the  meetmg^house  door  at  Oommenoe- 
ment^  propped  by  long  staves  of  blue 
sod  red,  on  which  the  Indian  with  bow 
and  arrow,  and  the  mailed  arm  with  the 
sword,  hmted  at  the  invisible  sovereignty 
of  the  state  ready  to  reinforce  them,  as 

•*For  AfCbUlae*  portnit  stood  t  ipMr 
OTMped  in  an  •rmMhind.** 

Stalwart  and  rubicund  men  they  were^ 
second  <mly,  if  second,  to  S.,  champion  ot 
the  county,  and  not  incapable  of  gemal  un- 
bendings  when  the  &sces  were  laid  aside. 
One  of  them  still  survives  in  octocenarian 
vigor,  the  Herodotus  of  village  and  college 
legend,  and  may  it  be  long  ere  he  depart, 
to  carry  with  him  the  pattern  of  a  cour- 
tesy, now,  alas!  old-faGuiioned,  but  which 
might  profitably  make  part  of  the  in- 
stracUon  of  our  youth  among  the  other 
humanities! 

In  those  days  the  population  was  almost 
wholly  without  foreign  admixture.  Two 
Sootdi  gpudeners  there  were, — Rule,  whose 
daughter  (glimpsed  perhaps  at  churdi,  or 
posably  the  mere  Was  Harris  of  iai^) 
the  students  nkiknamed  Anarchy  or  Wsa 
Bnie, — and  later  Fraser,  whom  whiskey 
sabluned  into  a  poet  twl  of  bloody  his- 


tories of  the  Forty-twa,  and  showing  an 
imaginary  French  bullet,  sometimes  in  one 
leg  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  With 
this  claim  to  military  distinction  he 
adroitly  contrived  to  mingle  another  to  a 
natunu  one,  asserting  double  teeth  all 
round  his  jaws,  and  having  thus  created 
two  sets  of  doubts,  silenced  both  at  once 
by  a  single  demonstration,  displapng  the 
grinders  to  the  confusion  of  the  infidel. 

The  old  court-house  stood  then  upon 
the  square.  It  has  shrunk  back  out  of 
sieht  now,  and  students  box  and  fence 
where  Parsons  once  laid  down  the  law, 
and  Ames  and  Dexter  showed  their  skill 
in  the  fence  of  argument  Times  have 
changed,  and  manners,  since  Chief  Justice 
Dana  (^ther  of  Ridiard  the  First,  and 
grandfather  of  Richard  the  Second)  caused 
to  be  arrested  for  contempt  of  court  a 
butcher  who  had  come  in  without  a  coat 
to  witness  the  administration  of  his 
country's  laws,  and  who  thus  had  his 
curiosity  exemplarily  gratified.  Times 
have  clianged  also  since  the  cellar  beneath 
it  was  tenanted  by  the  twin  brothers  Snow. 
Oyster-men  were  they  indeed,  silent  in 
their  subterranean  burrow,  and  taking 
the  ebbs  and  floods  of  custom  with  bival- 
vian  serenity.  Careless  of  the  months 
with  an  R  m  them,  the  maxim  of  Snow 
rfor  we  knew  them  but  as  a  unit)  was, 
"  whwi  'ysters  are  good,  thev  are  good ; 
and  when  they  ain't,  they  wnx"  Grecian 
F.  (may  his  shadow  never  be  less  I)  tells 
this,  lus  great  laueh  expected  all  the 
while  from  deep  vaults  of  chest,  and  then 
coming  in  at  the  close,  hearty,  contagious, 
mounting  with  the  measured  tread  of  a 
jovial  but  stately  butler  who  brings 
andentest  goodfellowship  from  exhaust- 
less  bins,  and  enough,  without  other 
sauce,  to  give  a  flavor  of  stalled  ox  to  a 
dinner  of  herbs.  Let  me  preserve  here 
an  anticipatory  elegy  upon  the  Snows, 
written  years  ago  by  some  namftless 
college  rhymer. 

DmruGXRS  mvxs. 

**Hore  Ilea,  or  Ue,— dedde  th«  qvaBtkni,  yo^v 
If  Uiejr  wwe  two  In  one,  or  <»e  tn  two,— 
P.  A  B.  Snoir,  whote  memoiy  ahall  not  bde^ 
Oftstor  and  Pollux  of  the  oyater-trade : 
Hatched  from  one  egg,  at  once  the  aheU  they  boiat, 
(The  laat,  perhaps  a  P.  8.  to  the  flnt^ 
So  homoooalan  both  In  look  and  aoni. 
So  nndiacemlblj  a  single  whole, 
That,  whether  P.  waa  8.  or  a  was  P.» 
Sarpaased  all  aklU  In  etymologsr; 
One  kept  the  ahop  at  onee,  and  all  we  know 
la  that  together  they  wen  ihs  Great  Snow, 
A  anew  not  deep,  yet  with  a  croBtso  thidc 
It  nerer  melted  to  the  son  of  Tick; 
Perpetoalf  nay,  oar  region  waa  too  low, 
Too  warm,  too  aonthem,  lor  p«petiial  finow; 
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Bun  Uke  Ikir  LedA'fe  aooB,  to  whom  *tWM  g:tT«ii 
To  tako  thdr  tnrnt  in  Hades  and  In  Hoarco, 
Oar  now  Dioacori  wonM  braTolf  share 
The  cellar's  darkness  and  the  upper  air ; 
Twice  07017  jear  woold  each  the  shades  eeeapo 
And,  like  a  seablrd,  seek  the  waTo-washed  Oapo, 
Where  (Rumor  voiced)  one  sponae  soffloed  ftnr  botti ; 
No  bigunist,  for  she  upon  her  oath. 
Unskilled  in  letten,  could  not  make  a  guess 
At  anj  dUTerenoe  twixt  P.  and  8.,— 
A  thing  not  marrellous,  since  Fame  agrees 
They  were  as  little  different  as  two  peas, 
And  she,  like  Paris,  when  hto  Helen  laid 
Her  hand  ^id  snows  fttmi  IdA's  top  oonvejred 
To  cool  their  wine  of  Chios,  oonld  not  know, 
B^ween  those  riyal  candors,  which  was  Snow. 

Whichever  behind  the  counter  chanced  to  be 
Oped  oTSters  eft,  his  dsmshells  seldom  he; 


If  6*er  bo  langlMd,  *tWM  wttb  BO  loud  guftw. 
The  ftm  wanned  through  hi  m  with  a  i^oal  thaw; 
The  nicer  ahades  of  wit  were  not  his  gift, 
Nor  was  it  hard  to  sound  Snow'fe  simple  drift; 
His  were  plain  jokes,  that  manj  a  time  betee 
Had  set  his  tairy  meesmatea  in  a  roai; 
When  floundering  cod  besUmod  the  deek^  wit 

plsnks,— 
Tlie  humorous  qwde  of  Newfonndlnnd  banks. 

But  Snow  is  gone,  and,  let  us  hope,  sleeps  wsB 
Buried  (his  last  breath  asked  it)  in  a  sheU ; 
Him  on  the  S^rglan  shot*  my  fluiej  sees 
Noting  choice  shoals  Ibr  qystery  oolonles, 
Or,  at  a  board  stnck  AiU  of  gitostly  ftarici^ 
Opening  for  practise  visionary  Yorka, 
And  whither  be  has  gone,  may  w%  too^  go— > 
Since  no  liot  place  were  fit  lor  kaepteg  Bnoirt 

trO^^  SOmS  VMvML 
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IF  the  cafes  and  the  restaurants  owe 
their  origin  to  the  storms  of  1789, 
when,  in  the  raging  fever  which  then  mad- 
dened the  French  nation,  eyery  one  was 
anxious  both  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, to  learn  the  news  (news  such  as  the 
world  had  never  read  the  like  before), 
and  to  read  the  different  exponents  of  the 
several  public  men ;  and  to  discuss  the 
politics  of  tiie  day,  and  to  indulge  in  liter- 
ary debates ;  if  they  owe  their  origin,  we 
say,  to  the  storms  of  '89,  it  was  especially 
under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, 
that  these  establishments  multiplied,  ana 
appeared  in  the  brilliancy  and  the  luxury 
for  which  they  are  now  celebrated.  The 
most  of  them  were  founded  by  the  chefs 
de  cuisine,  or  the  head  cooks  (to  use  our 
more  homely  phrase),  of  the  great  aristo- 
cratic houses,  whose  names  had  become 
extinct  in  the  prison  massacres,  or  on  the 
guillotine,  or  whose  fortunes  had  been 
melted  in  the  agrarian  crucible  of  the  re- 
volutionary decrees :  Beauvilliers  had  been 
the  chef  de  cuisine  of  the  Prince  de 
Cond6,  and  his  restaurant  was  chiefly 
Mttronized  by  distinguished  persons ;  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand dined  there  together,  more  than 
once,  and  in  the  public  room.  Robert  had 
been  the  chef  de  cuisine  of  M.  de  Chal- 
andrav,  an  ex-fiurmer-general :  on  his  re- 
turn from  exile,  M.  de  Chalandray,  with- 
out more  than  the  shadows  of  his  former 
fortune,  went  into  Robert's  restaurant  and 
recognized  his  old  cook ;  Robert  served 
his  <nd  master  a  most  exquisite  dinner 


and  placed  before  him  his  finest  winefl^ 
and  when  the  bill  came,  its  total  was  only 
six  francs :  the  rich  cook  treated  the  poor 
farmer^eneral.    Rut  the  cafte  and  the 
restaurants  of  the    Empire  shared  the 
common  grossness  of  that  epoch ;  dnmk- 
enness  and  gluttony  were  common  vices 
to  all  of  them,  until  the  R^toration  in- 
troduced more  courtesy,  and  more  of  tiie 
arts  of  peace.    Our  reader  is  aware  that 
cafis  and  restaurants  are,   perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  French  life; 
there  is  nothing  which  an  absent  French- 
man more  regrets  while  wandering  from 
home,  than  the  caf<6s  and  the  restaurants, 
where  his  meals  were  taken,  and  his  idle 
hours  passed  away,  and  his  firiemls  en- 
countered, and  himself  seeing  and  seen. 
Resides,  bemg  the  Temples  of  Fame  of 
the  town,  they  are  the  chapels  of  ease  to 
limited  fortunes:  their  ample  porcelain 
stoves,  piled  high  with  plates,  their  bril- 
liant gas  chandeliers,  the  numerous  news- 
papers, their  well-stufied  seats,  their  ex- 
cellent attendance,  enable  those  of  strait- 
ened circumstances  to  efface  from  Mi 
account-books  many  sources  of  expense, 
without   in  the    least   suppressing  (so 
blunted  are  the    Frendi  people  to  the 
sense  of  the  observation  of  others)  aor 
of  their  comforts.    We   are  persuaded, 
that  our  reader  will  find  the  same  sos- 
tamed  interest  which  we  took  in  readiiK 
M.  Veron's  account  of  the    celebrated 
cafi§s  a!nd  restaurants  of  Paris,  where  he 
enables  us  to  form  a  quite  dear  concep- 
tion of  those  stages,  where,  more  thanaiqr 
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where  else,  "  men  and  women  are  merely 
players ; "  a  far  clearer  conception,  we  dare 
say,  than  many  of  our  countrjrmen  who 
are  in  the  city  of  Paris  itself  are  able  to 
frame  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  and  their  position  as 
foreigners.  We  abandon,  then,  our  read- 
er to  the  admirable  guidance  of  M.  Ye- 
ron: — 

—  For  now  some  thirtv-yearsl  hare 
lired  in  Paris  almost  as  if  I  had  been  a 
lorei^er,  and  since  1823  (under  the  Res- 
toration), I  have  indulged  my  passion  of 
observation,  in  those  numerous  rtatauror 
tears  which  are  peculiar  to  Paris.     None 
of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  are  adorn- 
ed with  these  sumptuous  establishments. 
with  a   luxurious  service,  open  day  and 
night,  where  a  meal  is  ready,  at  all  hours, 
where  silence  and  solitude  may  be  enjoy- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.    Writers, 
princes,  artists,  magistrates,  ministers^  le- 
gislators, diplomatists,  warriors,  foreign- 
ers from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Crce- 
suses  of  every  rank  and  of  every  age,  beau' 
ties  from  the  North,  and  beauties  from  the 
South,  how  many  venerations,  how  many 
original  characters,  have  offered  themselves 
to  the  observer,  inter  pocula  before  those 
tables  open  to  the  first  and  to  all  comers. 
There  is  not  a  bourgeois  of  Paris,  who 
on  some  days  does  not  treat  himself  to 
a  dinner  at  the  CM  de  Paris,  or  at  the 
Frdres  Provencauz,  or  at  the  Caf§  An- 
glais, or  at  Riche's  or  V6ry-s.  or  at  Ve- 
fonr's.    I  have  easily  collectea  some  very 
carious  historical  details  about  the  restait' 
raieurs  and  the  celebrated  cafi§s  of  Paris, 
and  I  must  initiate  my  readers  to  this 
emdition  which  I  have  gained  at  the  sour- 
ces, and  which  throws,  too,  some  light 
npon  other  times.    Let  us  enter  as  chance 
may  direct  into  all  of  these  establish- 
ments ;  the  origin  of  many  of  them  dates 
many  years  .back.    The   establishment, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Frdres 
Proven^aux  was  founded  in  1786 ;  three 
young  men  bom  in  Provence,  united  to- 
gether by  a  warm  friendship,  but  without 
the  least  fraternal  relation,  MM.  Barth61- 
emy,  Bi^Lnneilles.   and  Simon,  rented   a 
house  near  the  Palais  Royal  and  served 
meals  there.    When  the  stone  arcades 
were  constructed,  they  opened  in  them 
some  saloons,  which  still  form  a  portion 
of  the  splendid  and  vast  apartments  of 
the  Frdres  Provenqaux.    One  of  these 
three  friends  was  charged  with  the  man- 
agem^it  and  the  surveillance  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  two  others  were  attach- 
ed, in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Gonti, 
to  the  service  of  the  kitchen  and  the  offi- 
ces.   In  1786  the  saloons  of  the  Trois 


Frdres  Proven9aux  were  far  from  resem- 
bling the  present  salooas  of  that  well- 
known  restaurant ;  the  furniture  was  ex- 
ceedingly modest,  the  tables  were  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  the  salt-cellars  were  of 
wood,  silver-plate  was  rare.  The  Trois 
Frdres  Proven9aux,  nevertheless,  already 
numbered  a  large  number  of  customers ; 
the  wine  there  was  unadulterated,  and  the 
vaults  were  rich  in  vintages  of  good  years 
and  good  growths ;  the  cooking  was  high- 
ly esteemed;  and  the  Trois  Frdres  Pro- 
ven9aux  was  instanced  for  the  excellence 
of  its  dishes  a  la  Provengale.  General 
Bonaparte  and  Barras  often  dined  toge- 
ther at  the  Proven^aux,  and  from  there 
they  both  went  to  the  neighboring  the- 
atre of  Mademoiselle  Montansier.  The 
great  fortune  of  the  Trois  Frdres  Proven- 
caux,  dates  especially  from  1808,  from  the 
nrst  war  with  Spam.  Troops  for  that 
war  were  summoned  from  i^  parts  of 
Gennany;  these  troops  passed  through 
Paris :  generals  and  officers  selected  we 
saloons  of  the  Trois  Frdres  Proven^aux  for 
their  lunketings.  Gold  was  rare  at  this 
period,  and  the  receipts  were  so  large  that 
several  times  during  the  day  and  evening, 
they  were  obliged  to  empty  the  aaSe  whidi 
overflowed  with  silver  into  additional  safes. 
The  receipts  were  not  less  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  francs  a  day  (some  $2400 
or  $3000).  The  Trois  Frdres  Proven- 
qaux  also  saw,  with  all  the  then  famed 
restaurants,  the  fortunate  days  of  1808 
reproduced  in  1814  and  1815.  This  es- 
tablishment was  managed  and  kept  by  its 
founders,  for  fifty  years.  A  man  named 
Lionnet,  still  the  butler  of  the  establish- 
ment, has  occupied  that  same  post  for  for- 
ty-eight years.  About  1836  the  restau- 
rant of  the  Trois  Frdres  was  purdiased 
by  the  brothers  Bellenger,  who  kept  it 
only  a  year ;  the  title,  name  and  the  res- 
taurant wero  then  sold  by  them  to  M. 
CoUot,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  brilliant  re- 
putation and  prosperity  of  this  house. 

It  was  only  in  1805  the  restaurant  Y 6ry 
was  founded ;  it  was  situated  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  Terrasse  des  Feuill- 
ants ;  its  rival  and  neighbor  on  this  terrace 
was  the  restaurant  L^acque.  Vary's  soon 
became  fiishionable ;  it  obtained  the  orders 
fbr  all  the  great  dinners  frequently  given 
at  the  Ecole  Militaire  during  the  first 
years  of  the  empire.  The  higher  function- 
aries, generals  and  especially  Marshal 
Duroc,  were  the  constant  frequenters  of 
y^ry-a.  It  was  indeed  Marshal  Duro<x 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Palace,  who  had 
obtained  for  Y^ry  the  permission  to  open 
what  was  then  diJled  La  Tente  des  Toil- 
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eries.  The  cookmg  was  exquisite  and  sci- 
entific ;  the  wines  were  excellent,  and  the 
guest  was  kindly  received  by  the  dame  du 
comptoir^  Madame  Y6ry  in  those  days, 
whose  grace  and  beautiful  eyes  were  much 
lauded.  It  was  only  in  1808  that  Y^ry 
founded  in  the  Palais  Royal  the  house 
which  still  exists  there,  and  until  1817  he 
kept  at  the  same  time  the  establishment 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  that 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  In  1817  Vary's  and 
Legacque's  shanties  on  the  Terrasse  des 
FeuiUants  were  demolished.  At  this  time 
y^ry  retired  from  business,  the  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  his  son  soon  in- 
herited. V6ry  was  bom  in  1760,  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Meuse;  he  came  to  Paris 
wearing  sabots  (wooden  shoes),  and  not 
less  than  thirty  years  old ;  he  took  a  place 
as  an  assistant  cook,  and  soon  became  a 
skilful  cook.  Y^ry  sold  his  establishment 
to  his  three  nepbiews,  the  brothers  Meu- 
nier ;  of  these  three  brothers,  one  died 
shortly  after  this  purchase,  the  other  sold 
his  share  to  the  third,  who  thus  remained 
the  sole  proprietor ;  he  retired  in  1843 ; 
his  successor  was  M.  Neuhaus,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  Y^ry's  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  best  restaurants  of  Paris. 

In  1749  an  old  ofScer,  M.  de  Foy, 
founded  the  Gaf<5  du  Fo^,  which  since  bo- 
came  so  celebrated.  This  caf6  then  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  one  story  of  a  house 
situated  in  that  portion  of  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu which  ran  by  the  side  of  tiie  Garden 
of  the  Palais  Roval ;  a  private  staircase 
led  from  the  Cafe  du  Foy  to  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Garden,  the  stone  arcades 
of  the  Palace  not  being  then  built  About 
1774  the  Cafe  du  Foy  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  M.  Jossereau;  this  Jossereau  had 
just  married  a  young  and  pretty  girl, 
whose  beauty  made  a  good  deal  of  noise! 
The  Duke  of  Orlean&  uie  father  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  wished  to  see  the  beautifiH 
Madame  Jossereau;  one  evening  he  en- 
tered the  caf(&  and  ordered  an  ice.  He 
returned  there  several  times,  and  gave 
the  caf(&  his  protection;  Madame  Jos- 
sereau had  a  private  audience  of  the 
prince ;  she  obtained  for  her  husband  the 
permission  to  sell  refreshments  and  ices  in 
the  Horse-Chestnut  Tree  Row,  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  stone 
arcades  have  been  since  built.  Jossereau 
was,  however,  expressly  interdicted  from 
placing  tables  in  the  Garden,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  introduce  only  chairs.  The  stone 
arcades  were  completed  about  1792.  When 
they  were  completed,  the  Caf6  du  Foy  was 
established  in  the  apartments  it  still  occu- 
pies. The  Caf<&  du  Foy  is  the  first  estab- 
Bshment  of  the  kind  opened  in  the  Palais 


Roy^al ;  among  other  celebrated  fi^nent- 
ers  it  numbers  the  whole  generation  of  the 
Yemets,  the  painters,  Joseph,  Carle,  and 
Horace.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceiling  of  Uie 
ground-floor  a  bird  may  still  be  seen, 
which  Carle  Yemet  painted  from  frien(t 
ship  to  the  proprietor.  It  was  from  the 
Cafe  du  Foy  that  (the  eve  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille)  Camille  Desmoulins  set 
out,  wearing  a  ^reen  leaf  in  his  hat,  and 
followed  by  an  unmense  crowd ;  he  odled 
the  bourgeois  of  Paris  to  arms.  Madame 
Lenoir  succeeded  M.  Jossereau,  who  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  M.  Lemaitre ;  lastly, 
M.  Questel  purchased  the  house  from  the 
latter ;  he  is  the  present  proprietor,  and 
he  hiLS  now  kept  the  housb  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years. 

In  the  Palais  Roval  another  cdk  was 
founded  in  1805,  which  afterwards,  under 
the  Restoration,  became  a  political  caf& 
I  refer  to  the  Caf<&  Lemblin.     In  the  Gal- 
erie  de  Chatres  No.  100  and  Na  101,  was 
a  small  cafi^  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank: 
a  man  named  Perron  vegetated  there  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more ;  his  lease  ex- 
pired; the  landlord  refused  to  renew  it 
except  upon  the  payment  of  a  premium  of' 
a  thousand  icus^  which  Perron  could  not 
pay.    One  of  the  waiters  of  l^e  Caf6  de 
la  Rotonde,  named  Lemblin,  hearing  of 
this  afiair,  found  resources  and  aid;  he 
went  to  this  exacting  landlord,  paid  him 
the  three  thousand  francs  premnim.  and 
obtained  a  lease  for  twenty  years.    Con- 
fidence began  to  be  restored ;  the  Palais 
Royal  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  foreign- 
ers and  of  the  gamblers  of  the  whole 
world.    Lemblin  undertook  to  transform 
the  dirty  old  caf)§  into  a  brilliant  saloon ; 
the  plans  were  soon  prepared  by  the  ar- 
chitect, Alavoine,  the    same    who   was 
charged  by  the  government  to  erect  on 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  a  colossal  ele- 
phant in  bronze,  whose  plaster  model  was 
in  existence  in  1830,  when  it  served  as  the 
barracks  to  an  army  of  rats.    The  Gaf4 
Lemblin  owed  its  success  at  first  solely  to 
the  exquisite  quality  of  its  chocolate,  tea, 
9sA  coffee.    But  after  1814  this  establish- 
ment had  two  classes  of  freauentersj  that 
of  tiie  morning  and  that  of  the  evening. 
In  the  morning  no  one  was  seen  there  bat 
grave    persons,    academicians,    savaxUSy 
judges,  enjoying  the  chocotate  made  by 
uie  &mous  Judicelli,  and  the  coffee  pre- 
pared by  Yiante,  a  Piedmontese,  who  was 
mitiated  into  his  art  in  Rome  by  theduef 
cook  of  the  Yatican.    Among  the  most 
faithful  morning  frequenters  were  Ohi^pe, 
the  inventor  of  the  tel^raph.  Boielmen, 
Martinville,  Jouy,  of  the  Acad^mie  Frap- 
cdse,  who  was  then  writing  his  Enmte 
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de  la  ChauBsie  (PAntin  in  La  (^azotte  de 
France ;  Ballanche.  now  a  member  of  the 
Acad6mie  Franqaise ;   BriUat  *Sayarin,  a 
judge  of  the  Gour  de  Cassation,  whom 
his  Physiologie  du  gout  had  not  jet 
made  &mous.    In  the  evening,  under  the 
floods  of  light  poured  down  by  the  cirstal 
chandeliers,  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  officers  of  all  branches  of 
the  service  were  assembled.  Among  them 
might  be  seen  General  Cambronne,  Gene- 
ral Fpumier.  the  brilliant  Colonel  (and 
afterwards  Qeneral)  Dulac,  Colonel  Sau- 
zet,  who  was  also  made  a  general  after 
having  undergone  ten  years  of  imprison- 
ment, from  1820  to  1830 ;  Colonel  Dufai, 
and  a  host  of  others  whose  blood  had 
flowed  on  every  battlefield  of  Europe. 
Among  the  waiters  of  the  Caf^  Lemblin 
was  one  named  Dupont,  a  first  cousin  of 
M.  Dnpont  (de  TEure),  then  a  deputy, 
and  who  has  since  been  elected  the  presi- 
dent  of   two    provisional    governments. 
One   evening    in   1817,  M   Dupont  (de 
PEure)  having  dined  at  the  restaurant 
Trois  Fr^res  with  several  deputies,  en- 
tered with  them  the  Caf6  Lemblin.    The 
^coffee  ordered  by  M.  Dupont  (de  PEure) 
was  served  by  Dupont  the  waiter.    The 
latter  recognized  his  illustrious  cousin, 
blushed  and  trembled  so  much  the  tray 
almost  fell  out  of  his  hands.    The  deputy 
also  had  recognized  his  relation.    M.  Du- 
pont (de  PEure)  got  up^  and  holding  out 
both  hands  to  the  abaished  waiter,  said, 
^ Eh!  good-day.  cousm;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  and  to  let  jrou  know  that  all  are  well 
at  Neubourg "  (a  hamlet  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sure,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Dnpont  family).    M.  Dupont  (de  PEure) 
has  alwajTS  aided  his  poor  relations.    In 
1848  he  save  a  place  of  porter  in  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  to  tiiiis  same  waiter  of  the 
Caf^  Lemblin,  who  had  become  almost 
blind ;  he  still  occupies  that  post    It  was 
m  the  Cm^  Lemblin  the  first  Russian  and 
Prussian  officers,  who  entered  Paris  in 
1815.  showed  themselves.    It  was  in  the 
evenmg ;  the  caf6  was  filled  with  officers 
who  had  returned  from  Waterloo,  their 
arms  in  slings,  their  caps  and  helmets 
riddled  with  balls.     They  allowed  the 
four  foreign  officers  to  take  their  seats  at 
a  table ;  but  in  a  minute  every  body  rose 
up  as  if  struck  by  the  same  electric  spark, 
and  a  formidable  cry  of  Vive  P  Emper- 
eur!  made  every  window  rattle;  twenty 
officers  sprang  towards  the  four  foreign- 
ers ;  a  captain  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
very  Hercules  in  size  and  strength,  placed 
himself  before  them.    '^  Gentlemen,''  said 
he^  ''yon  have  defended  Paris  abroad,  it  is 
our  daty  to  have  it  respected  at  home  I " 


Then  turning  towards  the  fordgn  officers, 
he  said,  '^  G^tlemen,  your  premature  pre- 
sence offends  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  and 
a  bourgeois  of  Paris  demands  satisfaction 
from  you."  Lemblin,  who  was  a  serseant 
m  the  National  Guard,  then  interfered, 
and  under  the  pretext  or  obtaining  quieter 
explanations,  he  carried  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  into  his  kitchen,  from  whence 
they  escaped  into  the  street  AlUiough 
the  Caff^  Lemblin  was  the  rendezvous  of 
officers  of  the  Empire,  Gardes  du  Corps 
and  Mousquetaires,  with  curled-up  mus- 
tache and  disdainful  lip,  came  there  to 
seek  adventures.  One  evening  the  Gardes 
du  Corps  came  in  a  large  body  and  an- 
nounced that  the  next  day  they  would  in- 
augurate above  the  comptoir  the  bust  of 
Louis  XYIII.  The  next  day  nearly  three 
hundred  officers  of  the  Empire  occupied 
the  menaced  place;  but  the  authorities 
had  received  warning,  and  the  Gardes  du 
Corps  did  not  appear. 

Under  the  Restoration,  the  Ca£&  Yalois 
flourished  in  the  Palais  Ro^al  as  a  political 
club,  and  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Caf6 
Lemblin.  It  was  the  very  pacific  and 
calm  club  of  the  old  SmigriSj  who  were 
then  called  the  voltigeurs  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  Caf6  Yalois  no  longer  exists. 

About  1805  or  1806,  the  Cafig  du  Oa- 
veau  and  the  Caf6  de  la  Rotonde  were 
opened  near  the  Cafo  Lemblin ;  these  two 
houses  were  soon  purchased  by  M.  An^- 
bert,  who  in  1822  founded  the  Caf6  de 
Paris.  The  Caf6  du  Caveau  especially  was 
fl^uented  by  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard;  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
day  in  letters  and  the  arts  meet  there ; 
Demame,  the  landscape  painter,  presided 
there  for  thirty  years,  in  a  small  comer, 
where,  firom  ten  o'clock  until  midziig^t,  all 
the  pamters  and  amateurs  of  the  day 
were  wont  to  meet  It  was  at  the  Oaf(§  de 
la  Rotonde  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  first  ascension  of  the  Brothers  Mont- 
golfier.  This  circumstance  was  inscribed 
upon  a  marble  table.  The  busts  of  PhiU- 
dor,  Gluck,  Piccini,  G  retry,  and  Saochini 
were  placed  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
Caf6  de  la  Rotonde;  the  Gluddsts  and 
the  Picdnists  often  came  to  quarrel  about 
music  there,  on  their  return  from  the 
opera,  which  was  then  situated  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  M.  Angilbert  kept  this 
establishment  from  1806  until  July^  1815. 
In  1814,  M.  Angilbert  found  himself  in  a 
bad  state  of  fortune  and  of  health; 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  he  was  also 
obliged  to  abandon  the  management  of 
his  house  to  his  head  servant,  Casimir 
B  .  .  .  Shortly  after  this  the  allies  en- 
tered Paris,  and  from  the  3l8t  Mareh, 
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1814,  to  the  15th  Julj,  1815,  when  M. 
Angilbert  h&psi  to  recover,  his  house  had 
made  467,000  francs  profits.  This  fortune 
of  M.  Angilbert  came  to  him  while  he  was 
asleep  and  sufiering. 

The  Caf)&  des  Milles  Colonnes  was, 
under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  best  patronized 
caf6  of  all  those  on  the  Seconal  floor  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  it  was  very  foshionable ;  it  owed  its 
fortune  to  the  beauty  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  Madame  Romain,  whose  husband, 
by  a  sort  of  compensation,  was  small, 
lean,  and  one-armed.  This  very  ill-assort- 
ed couple  had  just  kept  the  Gaf)§  du  Bos- 
quet in  the  Rue  Saint  Honors,  a  third- 
rate  house,  and  where  the  beauty  of  Ma- 
dame Romain  soon  attracted  a  crowd.  A 
^fueue  *  was  formed  early  in  the  morning 
m  front  of  the  door  of  this  caf6  by  ti^e 
throng  anxious  to  gam  admittance,  the 
concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  caf<§,  the  auUiorities 
were  obli^  to  interfere.  The  beautifrd 
limonadierd  formed  Uie  object  of  more 
than  one  song: 

**Et  Bon  nom  par  larlUe, 
Ooo^  4ait6  8nr  Vtir  (Tim  TtadeTlIlA.* 

About  the  end  of  1817,  the  yog^ne  of  the 
Caf(§  des  Milles  Colonnes  diminished^  al- 
though Madame  Romain,  scarcely  thirty- 
four  years  old,  was  in  all  the  Jbloom  of  her 
beauty.  An  intelligent  man,  Romain  dis- 
dained half  measures :  he  closed  his  cM, 
and  in  a  few  days,  aided  by  an  army  or 
skilful  workmen,  his  saloons  were  trans- 
formed into  a  real  palace  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Tales ;  the  beautiful  Umonadiire 
was  seated  on  a  regal  throne.  About 
1824,  the  glory  of  the  OM  des  Milles 
Oolonnes  was  extinguished,  as  all  glories 
are  extinguished !  In  1824,  the  one- 
armed  Romain  died  by  a  fall  fitnn  his 
horse,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  beau- 
tiful timonadiSre  entered  a  convent. 

The  next  most  popular  caf6  of  those  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Palais  Royal,  after 
the  Gaf<&  des  Milles  Colonnes,  was  the 
CM  de  la  Montansier.  It  was  in  the  be- 
giiming  of  1813  that  a  man  named  Che- 
valier opened  a  caf6  in  the  room  where  for 
several  years,  Brunet,  Tieroelin,  Baptiste, 
jr.,  and  even  Mademoiselle  Mars  (then  a 
mere  child),  had  perfomed  Vaudevilles. 
In  1831  this  caf<&  became  the  Theatre  du 
Palais  Royal.    Chevalier  desired  to  trans- 


form this  room  into  a  cafi^-theatre;  but  ih» 
authorities  would  allow  him  only  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  caf6-diantant,  or  caJ^  where 
singing  is  served  up  with  the  cofiee.  Hie 
singers  were  placed  upon  the  sta^  of  the 
old  theatre ;  and,  as  duos  and  tnos  were 
not  interdicted,  they  easily  contrived  to 
play  small  lyrical  dramas  without  contra- 
vening the  letter  of  the  license.  Ths 
state  of  thinfi;s  lasted  frt>m  the  ccmimenoe- 
ment  of  1813  to  the  20th  March,  1815. 
From  the  20th  March,  some  warm'  parti- 
sans of  the  Empire— ofScers,  and  non- 
commissioned officers  —  extemporized  a 
rostrum  in  this  caf6,  from  which  the 
Bourbons  were  daily  insulted,  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  midnigfat 
Hired  singers  no  longer  appeared;  the 
stage  was  filled  by  customers  who  sang 
alternately  different  songs,  which  were 
very  often  repeated  by  all  the  persons 
present  joining  in  chorus.  I  heard  a  cap- 
tain of  the  confederates  sing  these  coup- 
lets, with  the  dioruses : 

Captain, 
Do  70a  think  A  Bovrboo  cui  b« 
E3ng  of  a  grand  nation  f 

Ckorut  <^  Outtomtrt. 
No^  no^  no^  not  no,  no,  na 

Oaptaifk 
But  pcrhapa  he  can 
CtoTom  a  amall  oantoo  r 

Chorua. 
No,  no^  no,  no,  no,  no,  na 

Captain, 
Then  the  deyll  take  him  off 
To  PlntolB  acnnbre  palace  I 

Ckorut. 
Done,  done,  done,  done,  done,  done,  donei 

Ca^p4<Un. 
And  let  OS  shig  with  all  onr  heart, 
y  Ire  le  grand  Napoleon  I 

CAoriM. 
Dono^  done,  done,  done,  done,  done,  done. 

Another  officer  succeeded  to  this  captain, 
who  declared,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  sing,  but  that,  added  he,  does 
not  hinder  Us  sentiments,  and 

Idont  cirea  d— — n  for  the  klng^ 
Nor  the  Oonnt  d'  Artols, 
Nor  the  Dnke  d*  Angooldme, 
Nor  the  Doke  de  Berry, 
Nor  the  Dndieia  neither, 
Nor  all  thoie  who  lore  ttum. 

These  saturnalia  lasted  a  hundred  dm, 
that  is,  until  the  return  of  Louis  XVJil. 
Then  the  hour  of  reprisals  came;  the 


*  The  Frendi  oall  a  queue,  or  a  tall  (we  nae  the  Freoeh  word  in  ipeaklngof  the  old-fhahloned  appendage  to 
a  wlff  whleh  atreamed  down  onr  forettthert*  haoka),  the  doable  file  (oommoniT  marshalled  between  tfom 
wooden  barrlen,  luat  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  two  pexaona  abrean)  the  police  foree  the  spectaton  «  an 
pnbllo  amoaementB  to  take,  whenever  a  crowd  aeema  likely  to  be  formed.  This  arrangement  pnaerrea  an  ii- 
mlrable order  and  comfiirt,to  which  we,  ae  yeti  an  aCrangeit  en  **Llnd"  or  **Bontag  Nigbta.** 
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MoQsquetaires  and  ttie  (Hrdes  da  Corps 
wislvad  in  tarn  to  ayenee  royalty  from 
thrae  insults,  as  if  such  insults  could 
reach  royalty.  In  the  blindness  of  their 
leal,  they  forgot  themselyes  so  far  as  to 
inyade,  in  armed  force,  the  Oaf6  Montan- 
sier ;  they  broke  the  mirrors,  and  threw  a 
portion  of  t^e  furniture,  of  the  linen,  and 
of  the  silver,  out  of  the  windows. 

Tho  CtS^  de  Chartres,  situated  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
ston^  arcades,  still  maintains,  imder  the 
name  of  V^four's,  its  old  reputation.  Few 
were  met  at  the  CM  de  Chartres  other 
tlum  the  higher  classes  of  ofQce-holdcors, 
generals,  w^thy  financiers,  and  distin- 
guished fbreigncrs.  Murat,  when  as  yet 
only  Qrand  Duke  de  Berg,  fre<^uentlj 
brckkfiisted  there  in  company  with  his 
aides-d^-camp.  The  celebrated  gastrono- 
mers, Berchouz  the  poet,  and  Qrimod  de 
la  Regnidre,  practised  there  the  art  of  din- 
ii^  well. 

The  Caf(§  de  la  R^genoe,  on  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  but  now  being  demolish- 
ed, was  founded  in  1718,  and  took  its  his- 
torical name  from  the  Regency  of  the 
Duke  d'  Orleans.  It  almost  immediately 
became,  and  has  still  remained,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  chess-players.  At  different 
periods,  quite  a  large  number  of  celebrat- 
ed persons  visited  wis  caf6  to  play  chess. 
AiiM)ng  other  names  may  be  instanced, 
Jean  Jacques  and  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, the  Marshals  de  Richelieu  and  de 
Saxe,  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  Franklin, 
Harmontel.  Diderot,  Chamfort,  Saint 
Foiz,  the  three  celebrated  players,  Phili- 
dor,  Deschappelles,  and  La  Bourdonnais, 
Bemadin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Louvet,  the 
Marquis  de  Bidvre,  Genem  Bonaparte, 
Dumont  d**  Urville,  the  architects  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  the  painter  Regnault,  Cham- 

rthe  man  with  the  sinall  blue  doak, 
Such  are  the  celebrated  caf6s  and  the 
restaurants  whose  histoir  is  connected 
with  the  annals  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
which  have  more  or  less  contributed  to  illus- 
trate it  by  their  scientific  culinary  disguises. 
In  the  first  years  of  this  century,  the 
caDb  and  the  restaurateurs  were  as  nu- 
merous as  at  present  upon  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  In  the  first  place  were  the 
Oa!(6  Hardi,  which  has  been  replaced  for 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  Maison  Dor^e, 
ind  the  Caf^  Riche,  and  the  Caf^  Ai^lais. 
H.  Hardi,  the  founder  of  the  caf<&  of  his 
name,  had  constructed  in  the  largest  of 
^  saloons,  a  splendid  white  marble  chhn- 
pey,  where,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an 
enormous  silver  gridiron  constantly  stood 
over  the  glowing  coals.    Near  this  chim- 


ney was  a  buffet,  .where  the  guest  selected 
the  varied  and  the  appetizing  meats  which 
he  desired  to  have  broiled.     EEardi  took 
them  up  on  his  long  silver  foric,  and  pre- 
pared them  before  his  guest,  whose  appe- 
tite, in  this  manner,  was  matly  increased. 
The  most  singular  one  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Caf6  Hardi  about  1815  or  1816,  was 
an  Englishman,  named  Schmitt  or  Smith, 
who  hved  close  by  the  caf(§.    He  arose 
every  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
sat  down  to  table  at  Hardi's  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  saloon  with  the 
marble  chimney,  at  ten  o'clock  he  finish- 
ed dinner,  but  not  drinking ;  at  midnight 
he  ordered  a  pickled  herring.    At  day- 
break he  went  home,  leaving  on  his  table 
at  the  least  a  dozen  bottles  empty  of  Bor- 
deaux wine.    About  1798,  there  was  also 
opened  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  Taitbout  a  caf6  kept 
by  a  man  named  Yelloni,  the  &rst  Neapo- 
litan   ice-maker   who   came    to    Paris. 
This  Yelloni,  who  founded  successively 
in  difierent  quarters  of  Paris,  several  caf§s 
where  ices  were  sold,  had  constantly  been 
unfortunate  in  business,  and  he  was  forced 
to  place  the  establishment  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  Taitbout  under  the  name  of 
Tortoni,  who  had  managed  the  establish- 
ment for  a  lone  time.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  under  the 
Empire  and  under  the  Restoration,  the 
Cafe  Tortoni  was  the  rendezvous  of  more 
than  one  celebrated  man  and  of  the  dan- 
dies of  the  day.     MM.  de  Saint  Didier, 
Riboutt^  the  author  of  the  "Assembl6e 
de  Famille,"  Delrieu,  Lacretelle,  Harel, 
Jouy,  met  there  almost  every  night    In 
one  of  the  saloons  on  the  second  floor 
there  was  a  billiard  table,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  made  by  a  person  named  Spolar. 
The  highest  bets  were  made  there.    This 
Spolar  had  been  quite   a   distinguished 
member  of  the  Rennes  bar,  and  had  been 
forced  to  quit  Rennes  in  consequence  of 
his  misconduct    Tortoni  had  given  him 
in  his  house   his   meals  and   lodgings. 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  and  Montrond  went 
to  Tortoni's  more  than  once  to  see  Spolar 
play.    Prince  de  Talleyrand  even  invited 
Spolar  to  his  house,  and  presented  him  to 
one  of  his  friends,  the  Receiver-General 
of  the  department  of  the  Yosges,  who 
thought  himself  the  better  player  of  the 
two.    The  Prince  betted  for  Spolar.  and 
won  from  the  Receiver-Gknend  40,000 
francs  (98,000).    Spolar  was  appointed 
in  1809  the  billiard  professor  of  Queen 
Hortense;  he  died  in  1811.    Under  the 
Empire  and  the  Restoration,  Provost,  one 
of  ^e  waiters  of  the  Caf6  Tortoni,  created 
for  himself  an  historical  fame. 
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He  was  powdered;  he  wfts  a  model  of 
respectfril  and  incessant  obseqoioTisness ; 
he  never  addressed  one  but  with  this 
phrase:  "I  beg  pardon!  ....  Is  Mon- 
sieur so  good  as  to  wish  for  something." 
When  customers  of  the  house  laughed 
among  themselves,  Provost,  out  of  respect 
to  them  would  put  his  napkm  in  his  mouth 
to  keep  from  laughing  with  them.  He 
paid  himself  for  his  humble  civility.  Pr6- 
vost  levied  night  and  morning  a  small  tax 
upon  the  regular  frequenters  of  Tortoni's : 
when  he  had  to  return  them  the  change, 
he  never  gave  but  fifteen  sous  pieces  for 
twenty  sous  pieces ;  but  in  doing  this,  he 
constimtly  repeated :  "  I  beg  pardon  !  I 
beg  pardon !  Pardon  a  thousand  times ! "  * 
Provost  ended  his  life  badly.  The  ctSh 
Tortoni  has  made  the  fortune  of  every 
person  who  has  owned  it. 

About  1816  and  1817,  the  Paris  btmr- 
geois  willingly  halted  and  gave  expression 
to  his  enthusiasm,  before  rich  and  vast 
apartments   on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house  upon  the  comer  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  and  the  Rue  Taitbout.  These 
apartments  were  occupied  by  M.  D6mi- 
doff,  a  Russian  Croesus,  who  owed  his 
immense  riches  to  the  returns  from  his 
mines  of  coal,  copper,  iron  and  malachite. 
He  had  two  sons,  MM.  Paul  and  Ana- 
tole  Demidoff ;  f  M.  Anatole  Bemidoff  is 
the  sole  survivor.    M.  Demidofi^  the  fa- 
ther, lived  alternately  in  Paris  and  in 
Florence ;  he  had  in  his  pay  a  company 
of  playactors  who  were  called  the  Demi- 
don  troop ;  the^  played  in  his  palace  in 
Florence,  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  eomic 
operas.    A  whole  hdtel  was  allotted  to 
the  actors'  lodgings.    In  M.  Pemidoff 's 
house,  especially  m  Florence,  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  round  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, sumptuous  balls,  and  brilliant 
concerts.    Worn  out,  prematurely  old, 
and  gouty,  M.  Bemidoff  was  borne  to  all 
of  these  ffttes  in  a  rolling  armchair,  from 
which  he  did  not  move ;  he  retired  early 
and  the  f)^te  continued ;  nay,  sometimes 
he  would  fall  into  a  syncope,  and  become 
insensible,  but  the  orchestra  and  the  dan- 
ces moderated  neither  their  gaiety  nor  their 
vivacity.    M.  Bemidoff  was  carried  out  et 
votla  tout.    Warned  from  all  pleasures, 
he  delighted  in  the  animated  spectacle  of 
anothei^s  pleasures.    A  Russian,  a  man 
of  talents,  was  his  friend  and  companion. 
This  friend  lodged  in  his  house  and  near 
M.   Bemidoff 's    bedroom.      When   this 
poor  rich  man,  tortured  by  the  gout  and 


by  pain  as  the  Laocoon  was  by  the  ser- 
pents, found,  which  happened  very  fre- 
quently, that  he  could  not  sle^  he  call- 
ed his  friend  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the 
night:  <<Seehere,"  said  he  to  him,  ^inthe 
first  place,  here  are  two  or  three  roiJe- 
otu?  of  a  thousand  francs  for  you  to  amuse 
yourself   to-morrow  at  the  card-table; 
*  now,  to  amuse  me,  tell  me  what  yon  dkl 
yesterday  and  what  ^ou  intend  d<^g  to- 
morrow."   M.  Bemidoff  was  a   sort  of 
martyr  to  opulence;  he  would  eladly 
have  given  for  a  good  night's  rest,  his  pre- 
dous  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  his  rare 
and  marvellous  ouriosities,  his  admirable 
works  of  art,  even  the  tr^ures  which  in 
Fl(H«nce  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  his 
drawingroom  and  protected  by  a  ^ass  case ; 
where  he  had  taken  pleasure  to  collector 
rather  to  heap  up  brilliant  neddaees^  and 
braodets,  collars,  rings,  turqucHses,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  rubies ;  in  a  word,  trea- 
sures enough  to  save  an  empire.    The  15 
July,  182^  the  vast  apartments  of  M. 
Bemidoff  received  a  new  and  a  public  des- 
tination ;  bills  posted  on  the  walls  in  the 
morning   announced:    ^To-day  at  fiTe 
o'clock,  opening  of  the  saloons  of  tiie 
Cafg  de   Paris."     MM.  Angilbert  and 
Guiraz  were  the  founders  of  uie  Gaf(&  de 
Paris.    From  the  15  March,   1837,  M. 
Angilbert,  jun.,   manaeed  the  establish- 
ment alone;  the  15  July,  1838,  M.  Alex- 
ander Kratocville  succeeded  him ;  and  since 
the  18  November,  1845,  the  CafiS  de  Paris 
has  been  owned  by  M.  Martin  Galpet 
The  Caf<6  de  Paris — known  to  all  Eun^ie— 
is  now  in  the  hdght  of  prosperity.    The 
English  officer  who  fi^ts  against  the 
Bimans,  the  Russian  officer  who  fights 
at  Khiva,  beyond  the  sea  of  Arad.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  dream  in  todr  bi- 
vouacs of  the  pleasures  of  a  good  dimier  at 
the  Oaf6  de  Paris. 

We  should  also  instance  among  the  po- 
litical caf<&s  under  the  Restoration,  the 
Caf§  Besmares,  situated  at  the  oomer  of 
the  Rue  de  I'Universit^  and  the  Rue  do 
Bac  It  has  its  regular  frequenters  of  the 
morning  and  of  the  evening,  at  breakfast 
and  at  dinner ;  the  morning  visitors  were 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  Ghurdes  du  Corps,  and  of  the 
garde,  and  the  heads  of  the  divisions  of 
the  different  ministries  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  M.  Besmares  was  the 
brother  of  Mademoisdle  Besmares,  nit 
agreeable  actress,  who  for  fifteen  yean 
was  applauded  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 


*  We  tre  ponnaded  that  oar  readers  will  ahare  our  sniprlBe  at  the  enpboniona  terma  M.  Yeron  tm^QjB  la 
speaking  of  this  waiter's  cheating.    We  are  inclined  to  suspect  it  no  rare  vice  in  Paris. 

t  The  hosband  uf  the  Princess  Mathilde  of  France  (a  daughter  of  BCarshal  Jerome  Bonaparte).  Ha  hsi 
separated  from  bis  wife. 
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Bfmdemoiselle  Desmares  used  to  say  of 
her  brother :  '^  I  cannot  bear  a  hot-water 
seller."  M.  Desnuires  was  wont  to  sajr 
of  his  sister :  "  I  cannot  bear  a  woman 
who  appears  on  the  boards.^'  The  Caf(§ 
Desmares  had  as  an  assiduous  guest,  a 
colonist,  an  old  war  commissary,  a  man  of 
talents  and  a  great  philosopher ;  he  had 
little  money  (hk  pension  was  small),  but 
he  had  many  friends.  He  was  the  Yi- 
oomte  L^aumont  Every  day  a  plate  was 
set  (or  him  at  Desmares'  table.  "  Des- 
mares is  very  kind  to  me ;"  said  he  to  me ; 
"^  be  eives  me  good  dinners ;  but  a  few  days 
ago  I  fonnd  out  how  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  him.  Poor  Desmares  is  very  il- 
literate, I  even  doubt  whether  he  can  read 
or  write.  A  few  mornings  ago,  I  came  in- 
to the  Caf§,  all  the  tables  were  filled  with 
people,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  Desmares.  I 
bawled  out  to  him  before  every  body. 
|good  day,  my  dear  old  college  chum.' " 
inie  Vicomte  L^umont  wrote  poetry,  but 
his  poetical  efforts  never  soared  so  high 
as  uie  Alexandrine  verse ;  his  lines  had 
<mly  eight  syllables.  "  I  write  my  poetry, 
said  he,  only  on  my  knees,  and  my  poverty 
is  so  great,  my  thigh  has  become  so  lean 
that  I  am  obliged  to  stop  writing  at  the 
foorth  foot,  for  my  table  then  fails  me." 
The  CM  Desmares  was  of  Legitimist  poli- 
tics ;  it  furnished  more  than  one  table 
daily  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileriesr 
Agier*  was  the  protector  of  the  Gaf6 
Desmares.  On  the  election  days  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  the  Ciui&  Desmares 
kept  open  house  to  him  and  his  friends. 

There  were  more  than  nine  hundred 
restaurants  in  Paris  in  1825 ;  those  we 
l^ye  named  were  the  most  celebrated,  and 
their  prosperity  has  survived  all  the  revo- 
lutions wnich  have  passed  over  us.  The 
Bestaurant  Lointier,  the  Restaurant  Beau* 
▼illiers,  the  Restaurant  Grignon,  the 
Rocher  de  Cancale,  all  of  which  enjoyed 
a  great  deal  of  celebrity  during  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Restoration,  are  no  longer  in 
existence. 

My  habit  of  dining  at  the  restaurants 
has  been  to  me  a  never  failing  source  of 
surprises,  of  discoveries,  and  of  revelations 
of  Luman  nature.  How  many  original 
characters,  whimsical  and  potesque  people 
have  I  not  met!  The  human  mind  is 
infinity  itself ! And  yet  anat- 
omy and  chemistry  show  us  in  the  human 
brain,  in  that  organ  of  the  mind,  nothing 
but  almost  inappreciable  differences  of 
form  and  of  weight,  of  consistency  and  of 
organic  elements.     The  most  prominent 


fact  anatomy  reveals  to  us  is  the  varia- 
tions  of  the  volume  of  the  brain.  More 
than  one  physiologist  measures  the  forces 
of  the  mind  by  the  quantity  of  the  cere- 
bral mass :  I  hold  that  besides  quantity, 
quality  must  also  be  considered.  Air, 
water,  and  locality  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  development  and  the  quality  of  the 
brain.  Do  we  not  see  generation  after 
generation  of  cretins  bc^tten  and  per- 
petuated in  Le  Yalais  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps?  The  abundance  of  wealth,  the 
satiety  of  all  pleasures,  and  especially  the 
torments  of  idleness,  exert  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  upon  the  mind  more  unforeseen, 
stranger,  ana  more  singular  influences  than 
poverty  and  privations.  "  An  oyster  may 
be  unhappy  m)m  love,"  says  Lord  Byron, 
"because  it  dreams  idly  in  its  shell.'' 
With  the  madmen,  there  are  in  this  world, 
the  quarter-mad,  the  third-mad,  the  ludf- 
mad,  who  live  together,  who  seek  each 
other's  society,  who  rally  each  other, 
and  deem  themselves  to  preserve  a  half 
portion  of  good  sense  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  have  only  a  third  or  a  quarter 
part  sound.  Like  the  poor  consumptive 
patients  who  eiyoy  themselves,  and  ame- 
liorate their  disease  at  the  Eaux  Bonnes : 
those  who  have  only  a  lung  and  a  half^ 
deem  themselves  happy,  and  console  them- 
selves by  the  sight  of  those  who  have 
only  one,  or  the  £Uf  of  one. 

I  dined  every  day,  for  more  than  two 
years,  at  Tory's,  always  at  the  same 
hour  and  the  same  table.  I  had  for  some 
months  as  a  neighbor,  an  Englishman  as 
exact  and  as  regular  as  myselE  One  day. 
my  neighbor  bade  me  adieu:  "I  am 
about  embarking  on  a  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe."  In  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris  he  found  me,  as  at  a  rendezvous,  at 
the  same  hour  and  at  the  same  table. 
He  had  gone  around  the  world;  I  had 
scarcely  changed  my  place.  However, 
by  dining  for  a  long  time  at  more  than 
one  restaurant,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
circumnavigate  the  human  mind,  and 
especially  the  minds  of  those  "  four  thou- 
sand rich  and  idle"  of  whom  Byron 
speaks,  who  seek  in  life  naught  but  plea- 
sures which  last,  at  the  longest,  five  min- 
utes, and  for  whom  the  world  is  made. 
When  education,  family  duties,  religion, 
or  morality,  do  not  incite  to  virtue^  do  not 
serve  as  restraints,  the  human  nund  and 
heart,  without  check  or  control,  stray  at 
hazard,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  life.    They  touch  every  passion  and 


*  Tbe  fon  and  the  oonsin  of  two  celebrated  Legitimist  jadges,  the  antbon  of  law  tracts  of  unquestionable 
iUUty ;  the  son  here  qwken  of  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Court  fioyale  of  Paris. 
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erery  yioe ;  they  inyent  new  ones ;  they 
care  for  nothing  but  that  which  has  the 
merit  of  novelty ;  and  novelty  is  refine- 
ment, excess,  abuse ;  most  commonly  it  is 
the  'Wrong  aide  of  every  thing.  The 
wealthy  persons  Byron  speaks  of,  would 
willingly  fire  a  city,  not  to  purify  nor  to 
rebuild  it,  but  for  the  five  minutes'  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  bum.  Xerxes  is  said  to 
have  promised  immense  treasures  to  any 
one  who  would  invent  a  new  pleasure  for 
him.  The  little  pleasures  and  the  little 
joys  are  the  only  ones  which  are  moral, 
respectable,  and  human;  and  they  are 
easily  procured,  even  in  the  saddest  and 
the  most  painful  circumstances.  In  the 
hospitals,  1  have  seen  the  invalids  procure 
themselves  little  pleasures  by  cultivating 
a  flower,  by  the  slight  work  their  disease 
allowed  them  to  undertake,  by  the  allow- 
ance of  a  desired  dish.  I  have  seen  many 
patients  happy  for  a  day  and  more,  when 
the  physician  spoke  to  them  in  encoura- 
ging terms,  or  with  the  consoling  and 
Ghnstian  accents  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  rival  each  other  in  examples  of  every 
kind  of  virtue  and  of  courage.  Medicine, 
like  charity,  inspires,  and  accomplishes 
miracles  of  compassion  and  of  heart-reliev- 
ing. Let  us  study  some  of  these  persons, 
maddened  or  brutalized  by  their  wealth ; 
let  us  show,  for  the  honor  of  morality, 
their  miseries  and  their  sufferings.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  all  the  natural  in- 
clinations of  man  cause  him  to  commit  ex- 
cesses, which,  renewed  and  prolonged,  be- 
come vices.  The  savage,  as  well  as  the 
civilized  man,  is  obliged  constantly  to  ap- 
peal to  his  reason.  The  fi*uitful  vine, 
changing  its  savor  and  its  perfume  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  an^  so  to  say, 
even  on  neighboring  hill-sides,  is  one  of 
the  richest  gifts  made  to  France.  It  is 
neither  vicious  nor  sinful  to  love  wine. 
Religion,  morality,  and  ^ood  education 
merely  require  the  exercise  of  temper- 
ance. The  vine  especially  has^  for  many 
ages,  made  songs  flourish  m  France. 
Wine  and  songs  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  saw,  under  the  Empire  especially,  a 
good  deal  of  celebrity  given  to  the  song 
writers  of  the  Caveau.  Desaugiers  and 
B^ranger  were  the  poets  of  these  societie& 
which  honored  our  celebrated  wines  and 
gay  songs.  But  excesses  in  wine  bruta- 
lize the  mind,  and  dishonor  humanity. 

I  was  introduced,  in  the  house  of  Uount 
Torreno, — ex-minister  of  Queen  Christi- 
na of  Spain,  who  died  in  Paris  from 
an  anthrax. — to  an  English  family,  com- 
posed of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  people 
of  an  immense  income,  who  resided  but 
a  few  days  at  Paris,  and  who  the  rest 


of  the  time  travelled  about  in  Franoe. 
They  cared  for  nothing  but  the  botUe,  and 
they  never  quitted  the  table  until  they 
had  lost  their  reason.  In  their  trmvels  in 
France,  they  sought  only  the  most  cele- 
brated vineyards,  and  the  lengtli  of  th^ 
stay  in  a  province  was  calc^ted  n^poa. 
the  quality  and  the  fame  of  the  wine  made 
there.  I  pray  the  reader  to  allow  me  to 
make  this  distinction :  they  iirere  not 
drunkards^  they  werejuddlen. 

Observation  has  proved  there  is  a  das- 
sification  to  be  established  for  all  those 
who  cannot  live  except  in  the  midst  of  in- 
toxication.    I  call  those  /Uddlers  who 
love  wine  only,  and  who  drink  their  fiU  of 
it    The  Juddler  is  merry  when  he  is 
drunk;  he  is  fond  of  the  oompanj  of 
drinkers,  where  he  appears  almost  divert- 
ing, by  aint  of  his  fixed  ideas,  his  unex- 
pected  sallies,  and  his  9piriiuelU  mngn- 
larities.    These  wetMAiy  fuddlerM  some- 
times conciliate  their  excesses  of    wine 
with  a  fiourishing  health.   The  drunkard 
dififers  in  every  respect  from  thejuetdier. 
The  drunkard  pushes  intoxication  to  the 
brutalization  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  mo- 
mentary paralysis  of  the  whole  muscolar 
system ;  he  despises  wine,  and  satisfies 
his  passion  for  intoxication  with  nothing 
but  brandy  or  with  abnrUhe,  Those  who 
intoxicate  themselves  with  abaitUhe  readi 
a  state  of  madness  which  is  so  singalarij 
characterized  that  it  is  culled  the  insuiitj 
of  ahnnthu     One  of  those  unhappy  peo- 
ple, who  give  themselves  up  to  aJmnthe^ 
said  to  me  one  day,  ^  I  never  feel  what  I 
eat,  I  feel  only  what  I  drink."    I  once 
sought  to  cure  one  of  these  drunkarda ; 
I  wished  to  convert  him  to  the  use  of 
wine :  we  dined  together,  and  his  convier- 
sation,  even  after  dinner,  was  wantine 
neither  in  wit  nor  in  reason.    I  woolS 
quit  him  for  an  instant,  and  give  rendes- 
vous  at  the  Grand  Opera.      He  would 
oome  there,  his  legs  staggering,  and  he  in 
a  state  of  complete  insensibility.    Full  of 
contempt  for  the  dinner  I  had  given  him, 
he  would  go  and  swill  absinthe  as  soon  as 
I  quitted  him.      This  young  drunkard 
was  not  more  than  thirty  years  old ;  ho 
had  an  aristocratic  name;  he  was  well  ed- 
ucated^ and  witty  in  his  ludd  intervals ; 
and  his  income  was  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.    Like  all  great 
passions,  drunkenness  seeks  solitude ;  the 
drunkard   takes   pleasure   only  in  the 
company  of  drunkards.  I  knew  yerj  well, 
while  I  was  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  one  of  these  young,  aristocratie 
drunkardi.     He  was  a  nobleman.    He 
often  gave  the  same  orders  to  seven  or 
«ght  hackney  coaches,  and  so  went  onl^ 
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and  was  aocompanied  bj  seven  or  eight 
hackniriyers  to  a  drinking  shop  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  where  he  passed  awaj  all 
the  night  drinking  brandy,  and  stupefjing 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken  com- 
panions. In  my  opinion,  this  sort  of  in- 
toxication, some  of  whose  traits  I  haye 
just  indicated,  is  not  a  vice,  it  is  a  disease ; 
it  is  a  disease  which  excites  the  greatest 
disorders  in  the  digestiye  functions — in 
the  functions  of  the  mind — in  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart — and  which  leads  to  a 
premature  old  age,  to  the  contempt  of  life, 
and  to  an  early  death.  Do  not  ask  from 
a  drunkard  an  abrupt  return  to  sobriety 
and  temperance ;  some  days  of  diet  would 
produce  rather  a  paroxysm  than  a  cure. 

A  prelate  had  insensibly  contracted  in 
his  solitude  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxi- 
cated eyery  eyening;  and  he  imagined 
quite  an  ingenious  method  of  restoring 
himself  to  temperate  habits.  He  took  as 
his  drinking  cup,  a  gold  mug ;  he  dropped 
in  it  eyery  day  a  drop  of  wax,  and  so  di- 
minished insensibly  the  capacity  of  the 
glass  and  the  quantity  of  the  wine  he 
drank.  The  only  difSculty  with  him  was 
not  to  make  amends  for  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  cup  by  the  number  of 
times  he  emptied  it 

I  exchanged  some  civilities  with  an 
Englishman^  who  seemed  to  me  to  merit 
some  study.  He  sent  me  his  card :  his 
name  was  surrounded  by  bottles,  slightly 
dressed  and  capering  dancing-girls,  flowers 
and  birds,  and  all  admirably  engraved. 
He  resided  at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and  he 
often  gave  there,  to  his  English  friends., 
dinners  which  commenced  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  ended  only  at  eight 
o^dock  the  next  morning.  His  father,  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
England,  also  possessed  tl^  richest  collec- 
tion of  birds.  This  Englishman,  like  his 
fiUher,  had  only  two  passions,  wine  and 
ornithology.  He  invited  me  one  morning 
to  breakfost ;  nothing  was  served  on  the 
table  bat  hard-boiled  eggs  of  the  rarest 
birds,  from  the  egg  of  the  partridge  to  the 
egg  of  the  swan.  I  breakfasted  as  one 
should  breakfast :  I  did  not  breakfast  at 
aU.  Pitt,  who  was  called  in  his  twenty- 
second  year  to  deliberate  on  the  great  af- 
fairs of  his  country,  allowed  himself  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  to  be  seduced  into  in- 
temperance ;  he  would  lock  himself  up  to 
drink,  and  he  often  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons  to  go  to  his  club  and  get  drunk. 
One  day,  he  returned  from  it  to  ^e  House 
of  Commons  in  company  with  a  friend  as 
drunk  as  himself  >  when  he  entered  the 
House,  Pitt  exclaimed  with  astonishment : 
••By ,  I  see  no  Speaker!''  To  which 


his  friend  replied:  " By  — ,  I  see  twol** 
One  had  lost  his  sight^  the  other  saw 
double.     Pitt  endeavoured  to  forget  in 
drunkenness  all  the  teachings  of  his  noble 
mind  and  his  experience  of  men.    It  is 
not  surprising  to  see  the  artisan  or  the 
soldier  sometimes  guilty  of  drunken  ex- 
cesses.    Unaccustomed  to  wine  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  life,  it  soon  nuikes 
them  lose  their  mind,  their  powers  of 
speech,  and  the  steadiness  of  their  gait. 
But  must  we  not  conclude  that  w^th 
cannot  supply  that  moral,  beneficent  and 
antispasmodic  influence  of  labor,  when 
vre  see  some  idle  men  of  wealth  endeavor 
to  forget  the  vacancy  of  their  heart  and  to 
lose  their  reason  in  the  ignoble  and  the 
disgraceful  habits  of  drunkenness.    I  long 
knew,  and  frequently  met  in  a  restaurant 
a  half-crazy  man  full  of  original  and  some- 
times witty  repartees.    One  day  he  came 
into  the  Gaffe  Anglais :  "  I  am  very  tired,'' 
said  he  to  me,  ^*  I  have  been  walking  ever 
since  eight  o'clock  this  morning."     And 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  Box^ 
deaux  wine,  <^See  here,"  said  he,  "here 
is  some  excellent  wine,  which  I  want  you 
to  taste;  every  body  knows  that  iSor- 
deaux  wine  improves  by  travelling,  and 
I  have  been  travelling  this  ever  since 
eieht  o'clock  this  mommg."    It  was  this 
feUow,  who  interrupted  the  actors  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  the  first  night  of  some 
new  piece,  getting  up  in  his  box  and  say- 
ing to  the  public :  ^  Acknowledge,  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  very  unlucky  the  author 
of  this  new  piece  has  not  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  francs  a-year.  perhaps  he 
might  then  be  brought  not  to  write  so 
pitSul  a  piece."     I  inquired  after  a  com- 
mon friend  of  one  of  these  young  madmen, 
always  agitated  by  a  febrile  motion,  pass- 
ing their  nights  gambling,  and  going  from 
one  excess  to  another:  '* Don't  talk  to  mo 
about   our  friend,"  he    replied,   "he  is 
stupefying  himself  reading."  An  English- 
man whom  I  met  several  times,  exchanged 
with  me  some  confidences  about  situation 
and  character.    His  fortune  was  immense, 
he  had  no  near  relations,  he  was  a  bache- 
lor.   Life  hong  heavy  on  his  hands,  he 
had  no  vice,  no  taste  to  satisfy.    I  was 
for  a  moment  afraid  that  he  was  about 
confiding  to  me  some  plans  of  suicide; 
but  I  was  mistaken :  "  I  have  found  out," 
said  he  to  me, "  a  way  of  supporting  life ;  I 
have  conceived  a  scheme  to  accomplish, 
which  vrill  take  me  so  many  years  that  I 
shall  be  a  very  old  man  before  I  can  do  so. 
I  have  constructed  three  travelling  car- 
riages, which  I  have  planned  myself  in 
their  every  part ;  I  have  imposed  on  my- 
self the  task  of  gathering  in  dififerent 
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Tials  the  water  of  all  the  risers  and 
streams  in  the  world ;  but  I  shall  unfor- 
tunately have  the  regret  of  dying  before 
my  collection  is  complete."  Is  not  that 
a  very  intelligent  and  a  very  noble  use  to 
make  of  life  and  a  large  fortune  ?  I  also 
met  another  millionnaire  who  traTelled 
a  great  deal.  He  traced  at  haphazard  the 
plan  of  avoyage :  he  never  stopped  in  any 
town  ex^pt  to  eat  and  to  remain  there  in 
bed  two  or  three  days;  he  ordered  his 
servant  to  visit  the  curiosities  for  him 
and  to  purchase  the  richest  pipes  and  the 
finest  segars  he  could  find.  Science,  and 
letters,  and  arts,  will  not  be  much  en- 
riched by  the  narratives  of  the  voyages  of 
this  new  Christopher  Columbus,  of  this 
new  Humboldt  I  let  the  curtain  foil  on 
all  these  depraved  tastes  of  the  human 
imagination  and  mind,  the  fhiits  of  idle- 
ness and  of  wealth  dissipated  in  the 
saddest  and  the  most  stupid  manner. 
"  What  good  can  a  sage  do  who  is  poor?  " 
says  Pindar,  "  what  evil  may  a  wealthy 
man  not  do  if  he  is  not  a  sase?"  How  often 
do  we  not  see  wealthy  idlers  throwing  a 
large  estate  or  an  ample  fortune  to  tiie 


dogs,  ruining  themselves  in  expensive 
dimiers,  in  stage-boxes,  in  elegant  horses, 
and  in  rich  carriages.  Verily,  it  must  be 
a  lively  pleasure  to  these  young  madmen 
to  place  the  soles  of  their  patent  leather 
boots  on  the  steps  of  the  handsomest 
equipage!  How  many  of  these  young 
spendthrifts  have  I  not  known  dissipatmg 
in  a  year,  sometimes  in  a  quarter,  a  pater^ 
nal  fortune  acquired  by  thirty  years  of 
labor,  and  who  after  this  short  intoxica- 
tion of  vanity,  one  day  dine  aJcme,  shi^e 
hands  with  you  tranquilly  and  bid  yoa 
adieu,  and  then  go  home  and  hang  or 
shoot  themselves  1 

These  singular  pictures,  and  the  felicitj 
with  which  M.  Yeron  has  sketched  them, 
seduced  us  further  from  the  Restoratkn 
than  at  first  we  had  intended  to  wander. 
We  are  persuaded  that  our  reader  will 
have  pardoned  us.  Of  a  truth,  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  this  many  a  long 
day  a  more  forcible  homily  on  content- 
ment, and  in  the  praise  of  humble  fortune 
— evenr  envious  desire  dies  awav  within 
us  at  the  sight  of  these  martyrs  of  wealth. 


A   TOSS-UP   FOB   A   HUSBAND. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VISCOMTE  PONSON  DU  TKRRAIL. 


THE  Marchioness  was  at  her  toilet. 
Florine  and  Aspasia,  her  two  ladies'- 
maids,  were  busy  powdering,  as  it  were 
with  hoar-frost,  the  bewitchmg  widow. 

She  was  a  widow,  this  Marchioness,  a 
widow  of  twenty-three ;  and  wealthy,  as 
very  few  persons  were  any  longer  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  her  godfather. 

Three-and-twenty  years  earlier,  his  Ma- 
jes^  had  held  her  at  the  baptismal  font 
of  tne  chapel  at  Marly,  and  had  settled 
upon  her  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
livres,  by  way  of  proving  to  her  father, 
the  Baron  Fontevrault,  who  had  saved  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  that  Kings 
can  be  grateful,  whatever  p^ple  choose 
to  say  to  the  contrary. 

The  Marchioness  then  was  a  widow. 
She  resided,  daring  the  summer,  in  a 
charming  little  chateau,  situated  half-way 
up  the  slope  overhanging  the  water,  on 
the  road  from  Bougiviu  to  Saint  Qermain. 
Madame  Dubarry's  estate  adjoined  hers; 


and  on  opening  her  eyes  she  could  Be& 
without  rising,  the  white  gable-ends  ana 
the  wide^spreading  chestnut-trees  of 
Ludennes,  perched  upon  the  heights.  On 
this  particular  day — ^it  was  noon— the 
Marchioness,  whilst  her  attendants  dressed 
her  hair  and  arranged  her  head-dress  with 
the  most  exquisite  taste,  gravely  emplojed 
herself  in  tossing  up,  alternately,  a 
couple  of  fine  oranges,  which  crossed  etch 
other  in  the  air,  and  then  droi^)ed  into 
the  white  and  delicate  hand  that  caught 
them  in  their  fell. 

This  sleight-of-hand — which  the  Mar- 
chioness interrupted  at  times  whilst  she 
adjusted  a  beauty-spot  on  her  lip,  or  cast 
an  impatient  glance  on  the  crystal  dock 
that  told  how  time  was  running  away 
with  the  fair  widow's  predous  moments^ 
had  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  when  the 
folding-d(^rs  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
valet,  such  as  one  sees  now  only  on  the 
stage,  announced  with  pompous  voice— 
"The  King!" 

Ai^Murently,  the  Marchioness  was  ac- 
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enstoined  to  such  viats,  for  she  but  half 
rose  from  her  seat,  as  she  saluted  with 
ber  most  gradous  smile  the  personage 
who  entered.  . 

It  was  mdeed  Louis  XV.  himself— Louis 
XV.  at  sixty-five;  but  robust,  upright 
with  smilmg  lip  and  beaming  eye,  and 
jauntQy  clad  in  a  close-fitting,  pearl-grey 
hunting-siut,  that  became  him  to  perfec- 
tion. ^He  carried  under  his  ann  a  hand- 
some fowlmg-pieoe,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  a  small  pouch,  intended  for  am- 
mnmtion  alone,  hung  over  his  shoulder. 

The  Khig  had  come  from  Luciennes, 
almost  alone,  that  is  to  say  with  a  Captain 
of  the  Guard,  the  old  Marshal  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  a  single  equerry  on  foot  He 
had  been  amusing  himself  with  quajl- 
shootmg,  loading  his  own  gun,  as  was  the 
&shion  with  his  ancestors,  the  later  Valois 
and  the  earlier  Bourbons.  His  grandsire, 
Henry  IV.,  could  not  have  been  less  cere- 

nwuous.  ^  ,   .,  ,    ,  •  _i 

But  a  shower  of  hail  had  surpnsea 
hhn ;  and  his  Majesty  had  no  relish  for 
it      He  pretended  that  the  fire  of  an 
enemy's  battery  was   less  disagreeable 
than  those  dropa  of  water,  so  small  and 
80  hard,  that  wet  him  throueh,  and  re- 
minded him  of  his  twinges  of  rheumatism. 
Fortunately,  he  was  but  a  few  steps 
from  the  gateway  of  the  chateau,  when 
the  shower  commenced.     He  had  come 
therefore  to  take  shelter  with  his  god- 
daughter, havmg  dismissed  his  suit^  and 
only  keepmg  with  him   a   magmficent 
pointer,  whose  genealogy  was  fully  estob- 
hshed  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 
traced  lick,  with  a  few  slips  in  ortho- 
graphy, duwtly  to  Nisus,  that  celebrated 
gi^hound,  given  by  Charley.  IX.  to  his 
friend  Ronsturd,  the  poet 

«  Good  morning,  Marchioness,"  said  the 
King,  as  he  entered,  putting  down  his 
fowhng-piece  in  a  comer.  *^I  have  come 
to  ask  your  hospitality.  We  were  caught 
m  a  shower,  at  your  gate— Richelieu  and 
L    I  have  packed  ofif  Richelieu." 

« Ah,  Sire,  that  wasn't  very  kind  of 

you." 

"Hush !"  replied  the  Kmg,  m  a  good- 
humored  tone.  *•  It's  only  mid-day ;  and 
if  the  Marshal  had  forced  his  way  in 
here  at  so  early  an  hour,  he  would  have 
bragged  of  it  every  where,  this  very  even- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  compromise  on^ 
and  he  is  a  great  coxcomb  too,  the  old 
Buke.  But  don't  put  yourself  out  of 
the  way,  Marchioness.  Let  Affl[)asia  finish 
this  becoming  pile  of  your  head-dress,  and 
Ftorine  spread  out  with  her  silver  knife 
Uie  scented  powder  that  blends  so  well 
with  the  lilies  and  the  roses  of  your  be- 


witching face  .  •  •  .    Why,  Marchioness, 
you're  so  pretty,  one  could  eat  you  up ! " 

"You  think  me  so.  Sire?" 

"  I  tell  you  60  every  day.  Oh.  what 
fine  oranges ! " 

And  the  King  seated  himself  upon  the 
roomy  sofa,  by  Uie  side  of  the  Marchioness, 
whose  rosy  finger-tips  he  kissed  with  an 
infinity  of  grace.  Then  taking  up  one  of  . 
the  oranges  that  he  had  admired,  he  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  examine  it 

"But,"  said  he  at  length,  "what  are 
oranges  doing  bv  the  side  of  your  Chinese 
powder-box  and  your  scent-bottles?  Is 
there  any  connection  between  this  fruit 
and  the  maintenance— easy  as  it  is,  Mar- 
chioness—of your  charms  ?  " 

"  These  oranges,"  replied  the  lady, 
gravely,  "  fulfilled  just  now,  Sire,  the 
functions  of  destiny.'' 

The  King  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and 
stroked  the  long  ears  of  his  dog,  by  way 
of  giving  the  Marchioness  time  to  explain 
her  meaning. 

"  It  was  the  Countess  who  gave  them 
to  me,"  she  continued. 

"Madame  Dubarry?" 

"Exactly  so,  Sire." 

"  A  trumpery  gift,  it  seems  to  me.  Mar- 
chioness." 

"I  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an 
important  one;  since  I  repeat  to  your 
Majesty,  that  these  oranges  decide  my 
fate." 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  the  Ring. 

"  Imagine,  Sire ;  yesterday  I  found 
the  Countess  occupied  in  tossing  her 
oranges  up  and  down,  in  this  way."  And 
theMarchioness  recommenced  her  game 
with  a  skill  that  cannot  be  described. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  King ;  "  she  accom- 
panied this  singular  amusement  with  the 
words,  ^Up,  Choiseul!  up,  Praslin !'  and, 
on  my  word,  I  can  fimcy  how  the  pair 
jumped." 

"  Precisely  so.  Sire." 

"  And  do  you  dabble  in  politics,  Mar- 
chioness ?  Have  you  a  fancy  for  uniting 
with  the  Countess,  just  to  mortify  my  poor 
ministers?" 

"  By  no  meansj  Sire ;  for,  in  place  of 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  and  the  Duke  de 
Praslin.  I  was  saying  to  myself,  iust  now, 
'  Up,  Menneval !  up,  Beaugency  I ' " 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  King;  "and 
why  the  deuce  would  you  have  them 
jumping,  those  two  eood-looking  gentle- 
men— ^Monsieur  de  Menneval,  who  is  a 
Croesus,  and  Monsieur  de  Beaugency,  who 
is  a  statesman,  and  dances  the  minuet  to 
perfection." 

"I'll    tell     you."    said     the    dame. 
"  You  know,  Sire,  tnat  Monsieur  de  Hen- 
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neral  is  an  aooomplished  genUeman,  a 
handsome  man,  a  gallant  caTalier,  an  inde- 
fatigable dancer,  witty  as  Monsieur  Arouet, 
and  longing  for  nothmg  so  mach  as  to  live 
in  the  country,  on  his  estate  in  Touraine, 
on  the  banks  or  the  Loire,  with  the  woman 
whom  he  loves  or  will  love,  far  from  the 
Court,  from  grandeur  and  from  turmoiL" 

"  And,  on  my  life,  he's  in  the  right  of 
it,"  quoui  the  King.  ^  One  does  become 
so  wearied  at  Court" 

^^Aye,  and  no,"  rgoined  the  widow, 
as  she  put  on  her  last  beauty-spot  .  .  . 
^^  Nor  are  you  unaware,  Sire,  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Beau^ency  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  courtiers  of  Marly  and  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  ambitious ;  burning  with  zeal  for 
the  service  of  your  Majesty ;  as  brave  as 
Monsieur  de  Menneval;  and  capable  of 
going  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  with 
the  title  of  Ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Prance." 

"  I  know  that"  chimed  in  Louis  XY., 
with  a  laugh.  "But,  alas,  I  have  more 
ambassadors  than  embassies.  My  ante- 
chambers  overflow  every  morning/' 

'*  Now,"  continued  the  Marchioness,  "  I 
have  been  a  widow  .  .  .  these  two 
years  past" 

**  A  long  time,  there's  no  denying." 

"  Ah."  siriied  she,  "  there's  no  need  to 
tell  me  80,  Sire.  But  Monsieur  de  Men- 
neval loves  me  ...  at  least  he  says 
so.  and  I  am  easily  persuaded." 

**  Very  well ;  then  marry  Monsieur  de 
Menneval." 

'^I  have  thought  of  it.  Sire;  and,  in 
truth,  I  might  do  much  worse.  I  diould 
like  well  enough  to  live  in  the  country, 
under  the  willow  trees,  on  the  borders  or 
the  river,  with  a  husband,  fbnd,  yielding, 
loving,  who  would  detest  the  philosophers 
and  set  some  little  value  on  the  poets. 
When  no  external  noises  disturb  the 
honeymoon,  that  month,  Sire,  may  be  in- 
deflmtely  prolonged.  In  ihe  country,  you 
know  one  never  hears  a  noise." 

**  Unless  it  be  the  north-wind  moaning 
in  the  corridor,  and  the  rain  pattering  on 
the  window-paiies." — And  th«  King  shiv- 
ered slightly  on  his  sofa. 

"Buv'  added  the  dame,  *<  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  loves  me  equally  well." 

"  Ah^  ha !  the  ambitious  man ! " 

"Ambition  does  not  shutout  love^  Sire. 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  is  a  Marquis ;  he 
is  twenty-five ;  he  is  ambitious.  I  should 
like  a  husband  vastly  who  was  longing  to 
reach  high  offices  of  state.  Qreatness  has 
its  own  particular  merit" 

"  Then  marry  Monsieur  de  Beaugency." 

"  I  have  thoueht  of  that^  also ;  but  this 
poor  M<msieur  de  MennevaL"    .    .    . 


^  Yerj  ^lio^^^  ezdaimed  tiie  Kii^ 
laughing :  ^^  Now  I  see  to  what  purpose 
the  oranges  are  destined.  Monsienr  de 
Menneval  pleases  you ;  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  would  suit  you  just  as  well ; 
and  since  one  can't  have  more  than  one 
husband,  you  make  them  each  jump  in 
turn." 

"  Just  so,  She.  Bat  obeerve  ^diat 
happens." 

"  Ah,  what  does  happen  ?  " 

"That,  unwilling  and  unable  to  ^j 
unfairly.  I  take  equal  puns  to  catch  the 
two  oranges  as  they  come  down;  and 
that  I  catdi  them  both,  each  time." 

"  Well,  are  you  willing  that  I  AmM 
take  part  in  your  game  ?  " 

"You,  Sire?  Ah,  what  a  joke  that 
would  be ! " 

"  I  am  very  dumsy.  Marchioness.  To 
a  certainty,  in  less  than  three  minutes 
Beaugency  and  Menneval  will  be  roUing 
on  the  floor." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  lady;  "and if 
you  have  any  preference  for  one  or  the 
other?" 

"No;  we'll  do  bettw.  Look,  I  take 
the  two  oranges  .  .  .  you  mwk  them 
carefully — or,  better  still,  you  stick  into 
one  of  tbem  one  of  these  t<^et-pins,  mak- 
ing up  your  own  mind  whidi  of  the 
two  is  to  represent  Monsienr  de  Beaugen- 
cy, and  leavmg  me.  on  that  point,  entirely 
in  the  dark.  If  Monsieur  de  Beaogeoey 
touch  the  floor,  you  shall  marry  his  rival ; 
if  it  happen  just  otherwise  you  shall  re- 
sgn  yourself  to  becotaie  an  ambas- 
si^ress." 

"  Excellent !  Now,  Sire,  let's  see  the 
result" 

The  King  took  the  two  oranges  and 
plied  shuttle  with  them  above  his  hetd. 
But,  at  the  third  pass,  the  two  n^ed 
down  upon  the  embrmdered  carpet,  and 
the  Marchioness  broke  out  into  a  merry 
fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  foresaw  as  much,"  exclaimed  his 
Majesty.  "  What  a  clumsy  fellow  I  am ! " 

"  And  we  more  puzaded  than  ever, 
Sire!" 

"  So  we  are.  Marchioness ;  but  the  best 
thing  we  can  do,  is  to  slice  the  oranges, 
sugar  them  well,  and  season  them  with  a 
dash  of  West  India  rum.  Then  yoa  can 
beg  me  to  taste  them,  and  o£for  me  some 
of  those  preserved  cherries  and  peadies 
that  you  put  up  just  as  mcely  as  my 
daughter  Adelaide." 

"  And  Monsieur  de  Menneval  ?  and 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  ?  "  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, in  piteous  accents.  '^  How  is 
the  question  to  be  settled  ?  " 

Louis  XY.  began  to  cc^tate. 
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*<  Are  joa  quite  sore,"  said  he,  "that 
both  of  them  are  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

"Probably  so,"  returned  Aie.  with  a 
MtUe  ooquettish  smile,  sent  back  to  her 
from  the  mirror  opposite. 

**  And  thor  love  is  equally  strong  ?  -^ 

« I  trust  so,  Sire." 

"  And  I  don't  belieye  a  word  of  it" 

'^  Ah ! "  said  the  Marchioness,  "  but 
that  is,  in  truth,  a  most  terrible  supposi- 
tion. Besides,  Sire,  they  are  on  their  way 
hither." 

"Both  of  them?" 

"  One  after  the  other :  the  Marquis  at 
one  o'clock  precisely ;  the  Baron  at  two. 
I  promised  them  my  decision  to-morrow. 
on  condition  that  they  would  pay  me  a 
final  yisit  to-day." 

As  the  Marchioness  finished,  the  yalet, 
who  had  announced  the  King,  came  to  in* 
form  his  mistress  that  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gency  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  soli- 
cited the  fayor  of  admission  to  pay  his 
respects. 

^  Capital ! "  said  Louis  XY.,  smiling  as 
though  he  were  eighteen;  "show  Mon- 
sieor  de  Beaugency  in.  Marchioness,  you 
wiH  rec^ye  him,  and  tell  him  the  price 
ihAi  you  set  upon  your  hand." 

"  And  what  is  this  price,  Sire  ?  " 

"  You  must  giye  him  the  choice— either 
to  renounce  you,  or  to  consent  to  send  in 
to  me  his  resignation  of  his  appointmenti^ 
in  order  that  he  may  go  and  bury  himself 
witb  his  wife  on  his  estate  of  Oourlac,  in 
Poitou,  there  to  liye  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman." 

"And  then,  Sire?" 

"  You  will  allow  him  a  couple  of  hours 
for  reflection,  and  so  dismiss  him." 

"And  in  the  end?" 

"The  rest  is  my  concern." — ^And  the 
King  got  up,  taking  his  dog  and  his  gun, 
and  concealed  himself  behind  a  screen, 
drawing  also  a  curtain,  that  he  might  be 
completely  hidden. 

"  What  is  your  intention.  Sire  ?  "  asked 
the  Marchioness. 

"I  conceal  myself  like  the  Kings  of 
Persia,  from  the  eyes  of  my  subjects," 
replied  Louis  XY.      "  Hush  !  Marchion- 


» 


A  few  mom^its  later,  and  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  entered  the  room. 


II. 


The  Marquis  was  a  charming  cayalier ; 
tall,  slight,  with  a  moustache  black  and 
curling  upwards,  an  eye  sparkling  and  in- 
telligent, a  Roman  nose,  an  Austrian  lip, 
afirai  step,  a  noble  and  imposing  pres- 


The  Mardiioness  blushed  slightly  at 
sight  of  him,  but  offered  him  her  hand  to 
kiss ;  and  as  she  begged  him  by  a  ges- 
ture to  be  seated,  thus  inwardly  took 
counsel  with  herself. 

"Decidedly,  I  belieye  that  the  testis 
useless;  it  is  Monsieur  de  Beaugency 
whom  I  loye.  How  proud  shall  I  be  to 
lean  upon  his  arm  at  the  court-f6test 
With  what  delight  shall  I  keep  long 
watches  in  the  cabinet  of  his  Excellency 
the  Ambassador,  whilst  he  is  busy  with 
his  Majesty's  affairs ! " 

But  after  this  "  aside,"  the  Marchioness 
resumed  her  gracious  and  coquettish  air ; 
as  though  the  woman  comprehended  the 
mission  of  refined  gallantry  which  was 
reseryed  for  her  sc^uctiye  and  delicate 
epodi  by  an  indulgent  Proyidenoe,  that 
laid  by  its  an^r  and  its  eyil  days  for  the 
subsequent  reign. 

"  Marchioness,"  said  Monsieur  de  Beau- 

in  his  hands  the  rosy 


)rs  of  the  loyely  widow,  ^^  it  is  fully  a 
week  since  you  receiyed  me ! " 

"  A  week?  why,  you  were  here  yester- 
day ! » 

"  Then  I  must  haye  counted  the  hours 
for  ages." 

"  A  compliment  idiich  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  younger  Orebillon's  books ! " 

"  You  are  hard  upon  me,  Marchioness." 

"  Perhaps  so, ....  it  comes  naturally, 
...  I  am  tired." 

^*  Ah,  Marchioness !  Heayen  knows 
that  I  would  make  of  your  existence  one 
neyer-ending  f6te ! " 

"  That  would,  at  least,  be  wearisome." 

"  Say  a  word.  Madam,  one  single  word, 
and  my  fortune,  my  future  prospects,  my 
ambition ! " — 

"You  are  still  then  as  ambitious  as 
oyer?" 

"  More  than  eyer,  since  I  haye  been  in 
loye  with  you." 

"  Is  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  Beyond  a  doubt.  Ambition — what  is 
it  but  honors,  wealth,  the  envious  looks 
of  impotent  riyals,  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd,  the  fayor  of  monarchs  ?  .  .  .  And 
is  not  one's  loye  unanswerably  and  most 
triumphantly  proyed,  in  laying  all  this  at 
the  feet  of  the  woman  whom  one  adores?  " 

"  You  may  be  right" 

"  I  may  be  righ^  Marchioness !  Listen 
to  me,  my  fair  lady-loye.*' 

"  I  am  all  attention,  sir." 

"  Between  ns,  who  are  well-bom,  and 
consort  not  with  plebeians,  that  vulgar 
and  sentimental  sort  of  love  which  is 
painted  by  those  who  write  books  for 
your  mantuamakers  and  chambermaids, 
would  be  in  exceedingly  bad  taste.    It 
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would  be  bat  slighting  loye  and  making 
no  account  of  its  enjojment,  were  we  to 
go  and  bury  it  in  some  obscure  comer  of 
the  Provinces,  or  of  Paris — we,  who  be- 
long to  Versailles — Hying  away  there  witii 
it,  in  monotonous  solitude  and  unchanging 
contemplation ! " 

"Ah!"  said  the  Marchioness,  "you 
think  so  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,  rather,  of  f§tes  that  dazzle 
one  with  lights,  with  noise,  with  smiles, 
with  wit,  through  which  one  glides  in- 
toxicated, with  the  &ir  conquest  in  tri- 
umph on  one^s  arm.  .  .  .  Why  hide  one's 
happiness,  in  place  of  parading  it?  The 
jealousy  of  the  worid  does  but  increase, 
and  cannot  diminish  it  My  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  stands  well  at  court.  He  has 
the  Kin^  ear,  and  better  still,  the  Conn- 
tess^s.  He  will,  ere  lon^,  procure  me  one 
of  the  Northern  embassies.  Cannot  you 
fancy  yourself  Madame  the  Ambassadress, 
treading  on  the  platform  of  a  drawing- 
room,  as  royalty  with  royalty,  with  the 
highest  nobiUty  of  a  kingdom — ^haying  the 
men  at  your  feet,  and  the  women  on 
lower  seats  around  you,  whilst  you  your- 
self are  occupant  of  a  throne,  and  wield 
a  sceptre  ?  " 

And  as  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  warmed 
with  his  own  eloquence,  he  gently  slid 
from  his  seat  to  the  knees  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, whose  hand  he  covered  with 
kisses. 

She  listened  to  him,  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  then  abruptly  said  to  him : 

"Rise,  sir,  and  hear  me  in  turn.  Are 
you  in  truth  sincerely  attached  to  me  ?  " 

"  With  my  whole  soul,  Marchioness ! " 

"Are  you  prepared  to  make  every 
sacrifice?  " 

"  Every  one,  Madam." 

"That  is  fortunate  indeed;  for  to  be 
prepared  for  all,  is  to  accomplish  one, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  and  it  is 
but  a  single  one  that  I  require." 

"Oh,  speak!  Must  a  throne  be  con- 
quered ?  " 

"By  no  means,  sir.  Tou  must  only 
call  to  mind  that  you  own  a  fine  chateau 
in  Poitou." 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Monsieur  de  Beaugencyj 
"  a  shed." 

"  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  re- 
plied the  widow.  "  And  having  called  it 
to  mind,  you  need  only  order  post-horses." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"To  carry  me  off  to  Oourlao.  It  is 
there  that  your  almoner  shall  unite  us, 
in  the  chapel,  in  presence  of  your  domes- 
tics and  your  vassals,  our  only  witnesses." 

"  A  singular  whim.  Marchioness ;  but  I 
submit  to  it" 


''Very  well.  We  will  set  out  th» 
evening.  ...  Ah !  I  forgot" 

"W!iat,furttier?» 

^  Before  startin^you  will  send  in  your 
resignation  to  the  Kmg." 

Monsieur  de  Beaugency  almost  bounded 
from  his  seat 

"  Do  you  dream  of  that,  Marchioness  ?  " 

"  Assuredly.  You  will  not,  at  Oourlac, 
be  able  to  perform  your  dutks  at  court.'' 

"  And  on  returning  ?  " 

"  We  will  not  return." 

" We  will — ^not — return ! "  slowhrgacn- 
lated  Monsieur  de  Beaugency.  '^Where 
then  shall  we  proceed  1 " 

"  Nowhere.  We  will  remain  at  Ooor- 
hic" 

"  All  the  summer  ?  " 

"And  all  the  winter.  I  count  upon 
settling  myself  there,  after  our  marriage; 
I  have  a  horror  of  the  court  I  do  not  luoe 
the  turmoil.  Grandeur  wearies  me.  •  .  • 
I  look  forward  only  to  a  simple  and  chann- 
in^  country  life,  to  the  tranquil  and  ba{^y 
existence  of  the  forgotten  lady  of  the 

castle What  matters  it  to  you? 

Tou  were  ambitious  for  my  love's  sake. 
I  care  but  little  for  ambition ;  you  ought 
to  care  for  it  stiU  less,  since  you  are  m 
love  with  me." 

"  But,  Marchioness — ^" 

"Hush!    it's  a  bargain Still, 

for  form's  sake,  I  give  you  one  hour  to 
reflect  There,  pass  out  that  way;  go 
into  the  winto*  drawing-room  that  you 
will  find  at  the  end  of  the  gaUenr,  and 
send  me  your  answer  upon  a  leaf  of  your 
tablets.  I  am  about  to  comf^te  my 
toilet,  which  I  left  unfini^ed,  to  receive 


») 


you 

And  the  Marchioness  opened  a  door, 
bowed  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  into  the 
corridor,  and  closed  the  door  upon  hiuL 

"Marchioness,"  cried  the  King,  from 
his  hiding-place  and  through  the  screen, 
"you  will  offer  Monsieur  de  Mennevai 
the  embassy  to  Prussia,  which  I  promise 
you  for  him." 

"  And  you  will  not  emerge  from  your 
retreat?" 

"Certainly not, Madame;  itisfiurmore 
amusing  to  remain  behind  the  scenes. 
One  hears  all,  laughs  at  <Mie's  ease,  and  is 
not  troubled  with  saying  any  thing." 

It  struck  two.  Monsieur  de  Mennevai 
was  announced.  His  Majesty  remained 
snug,  and  shammed  dead. 


uu 


Monsieur  de  Mennevai  was,  at  all  points, 
a  cavalier  who  yielded  nothing  to  his 
rival,  Monsieur  de  Beaugency.    He  was 
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&ir.  He  had  a  blue  eye,  a  broad  fore- 
head, a  mouth  that  wore  a  dreamy  ex- 
pressbn,  and  that  somewhat  pensiye  air 
which  became  so  vrell  the  Troubadours 
of  France  in  the  olden  time. 

We  cannot  say  whether  Monsieur  de 
Menneyal  had  perpetrated  Terse ;  but  ho 
loTed  the  poets,  tlM  arts,  the  quiet  of  the 
fields,  the  sunsets,  the  rosy  dawn,  the 
breeze  sighing  through  the  foliage,  the 
low  and  mysterious  tones  of  a  harp,  sound- 
ing at  eve  from  the  light  bark  shooting 
oyer  the  blue  waters  of  the  Loire — all 
things  in  short  that  harmonize  with  that 
md^xlious  concert  of  the  heart,  which 
passes  by  the  name  of  love. 

He  was  timid,  but  he  passbnately  loved 
the  beautiful  widow ;  •  and  his  dearest 
dream  was  of  passing  his  whole  life  at  her 
feet,  in  well  cnosen  retirement,  far  from 
those  envious  lookers-on,  who  are  ever 
readjr  to  fling  their  sarcasms  on  quiet 
hairiness,  and  who  dissemble  their  envy 
under  cloak  of  a  philosophic  skepticism. 

He  trembled,  as  he  entered  the  Mar- 
chioness's boudoir.  He  remained  stand- 
ing before  her,  and  blushed  as  he  kissed 
her  hand.  At  length,  encouraged  by  a 
smile,  emboldened  by  the  solemnity  of 
this  coveted  interview,  he  spoke  to  her  of 
his  love,  with  a  poetic  simplicity  and  an 
unpremeditated  warmth  of  heart — the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  prie  t,  who  has 
nuth  in  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  Marchioness 
Bigfaed,  and  said  within  herself: 

^  He  is  right.  Love  is  happiness. 
Lore  is  to  be  two  indeed,  but  one  at  the 
same  time ;  and  to  be  free  fit>m  those  im- 
portunate intermeddlers,  the  indifference 
or  the  mocking  attention  of  the  world." 

She  remembered,  however,  the  advice 
of  the  King,  and  thus  addressed  the 
Baron. 

*^  What  will  you  indeed  do,  in  order  to 
oonvince  me  of  your  affection  ?  " 

<<  All  that  man  can  do." 

The  Baron  was  less  bold  than  Monsieur 
de  Beaugency,  who  had  talked  of  con- 
quering a  throne.  He  was  probably  more 
sincere. 

^  I  am  ambitious,"  said  the  widow. 

''Ah!"  replied  Monsieur  deMenneval, 
sorrowfully. 

^  And  I  would  that  the  man  whom  I 
marry,  should  aspire  to  every  thing,  and 
achieve  every  thing.'' 

"I  will  try  so  to  do,  if  you  wish  it" 

^  Listen ;  1  give  you  an  hour  to  reflect. 
I  am,  you  know,  the  King's  god-daughter. 
I  have  b^ged  of  him  an  embassy  for  you." 

''Ah!''  said  Monsieur  de  Menneval, 
with  indififerenoe. 


"  He  has  granted  my  request  If  you 
love  me,  you  will  accept  the  offer.  We 
will  be  married  this  evening,  and  your 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  to  Prussia 
will  set  off  for  Berlin  immediately  after 
the  nuptials.  Beflect;  I  grant  you  an 
hour." 

"  It  is  useless,"  answered  Monsieur  de 
Menneval ;  "  I  have  no  need  of  reflection, 
for  I  love  you.  Your  wishes  are  my 
orders:  to  obey  you  is  my  only  desire. 
I  accept  the  embassy." 

''Never  mind!"  said  she^  trembling 
with  joy  and  blushing  deeply.  '*  Pass  into 
the  room,  wherein  you  were  just  now 
waiting.  I  must  complete  my  toilet  aiul 
I  shall  then  be  at  your  service.  I  will 
summon  you." 

The  Marchioness  handed  out  the  Baron 
by  the  right-hand  door,  as  she  had  handed 
out  the  Marquis  by  the  left ;  and  then  said 
to  herself: 

'*I  shall  be  prettfly  embarrassed,  if 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  should  consent  to 
end  his  days  at  Oourlac ! " 

Thereupon,  the  Eling  removed  the  screen 
and  reappeared. 

His  Miyesty  stepped  quietly  to  the 
round  table,  whereon  he  had  replaced  the 
oranges,  and  took  up  one  of  them. 

<<  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  "  I 
perceive,  Sire,  that  you  foresee  ^e  difiS- 
culty  that  is  about  to  spring  up,  and  go 
back  accordingly  to  the  oranges,  in  order 
to  setUe  it" 

As  his  sole  reply,  Louis  XY.  took  a 
small  ivory-handled  pen-knife  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  made  an  incision  in  ^e 
rind  of  the  orange,  peeled  it  off  very  neatly, 
divided  the  fruit  mto  two  parts,  and  of- 
fered one  to  the  astonished  Ma^rchioness. 

"  But,  Sire,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "^was 
her  eager  inquiry. 

"  You  see  that  I  am  eating  the  orange." 

"Buir-" 

"  It  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us." 

"You  have  decided  then?" 

"Unquestionably.  Monsieur  de  Men- 
neval loves  you  better  than  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency.'' 

"!mat  is  not  quite  certain  yet;  let  us 
wait" 

"  Look,"  said  the  Bang,  pointing  to  the 
valet,  who  entered  with  a  note  firom  the 
Marquis.    "  You'll  soon  see." 

The  widow  opened  the  note,  and  read : 

"Madam,  I  love  you — ^Heaven  is  my 
witness ;  and  to  give  you  up  is  the  most 
cruel  of  sacrifices.  But  I  am  a  gentle- 
man. A  gentleman  belongs  to  the  King. 
Mpr  life,  my  blood  are  his.  I  cannot, 
without  for&t  of  my  loyalty,  abandon  his 
service— 
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^Et  cetera,"  chimed  in  the  King,  "as 
was  observed  by  the  Abb6  Fleuiy,  my 
tutor.  Marchioness,  call  in  Monsieur  de 
MennevaL" 

Monsieur  de  Menneval  entered,  and 
was  greatly  troubled  to  see  the  Rmg  in 
the  widow's  boudoir. 

"  Barouj"  said  his  Majesty,  ^^  Monsieur 
de  Beaugency  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
Marchioness;  but  he  was  mcMre  deeply 
still  in  love — since  he  would  not  renounce 
it,  to  please  her — with  the  embassy  to 
Prussia.  And  you,  you  love  the  Mar- 
chioness much  better  than  you  love  me, 
since  you  would  only  enter  my  service  for 
her  sake.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that 
you  would  be  but  a  lukewarm  public  ser- 
vant, and  that  Monsieur  de  Beaugen^ 
will  make  an  excellent  ambassador,  ae 
will  start  for  Berlin  this  evening;  and 


you  shall  marry  the  Marduonass.  I  will 
be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

"  Mardiionesa,"  whispmned  Louis  XV. 
in  the  ear  of  his  god-daughter^  ^  true  love 
is  that  which  does  not  shrink  from  a 
sacrifice." 

And  the  King  peeled  the  second  orange 
and  eat  it,  as  he  placed  the  hand  of  the 
widow  in  that  of  the  Baron. 

Then  he  added : 

"I  have  been  making  three  persons 
happy:  the  Marchioness,  whose  indeci- 
sion I  have  relieved;  tiie  Baron,  who 
shall  marry  her ;  and  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gmcy,  who  will  perchance  prove  a  sorry 
ambassador.  In  all  this,  I  have  only 
neglected  my  own  interests,  for  I  have 
been  eating  the  .oranges  without  sugar 

And  yet  they  pretend  to  say 

that  I  am  a  selfish  Monarch !" 


THE   VISION   OP  HASHEESH. 


**EziiItiiig,  trembling,  nglng,  fldnttng, 
P08se8B»d  bejond  the  Ma8o*a  pelntuig:" 

OoLLura. 


DIJRINQ  my  stay  in  Damascus,  that 
insatiable  curiosity  which  leads  me 
to  prefer  the  acquisition  of  all  lawful 
Imowledge  through  the  channels  of  my 
own  personal  experience,  rather  than  in 
less  satisfactory  and  less  laborious  ways ; 
induced  me  to  make  a  trial  of  the  cele- 
brated Hasheeshr—VMit  remarkable  drug 
whif  h  supplies  the  luxurious  Syrian  with 
dreams  more  alluring  and  more  gorgeous 
than  the  Chinese  extracts  from  his  darling 
opium  pipe.  The  use  of  Hasheesh — which 
is  a  preparation  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
cannaMa  indica — ^has  been  familiar  to  the 
East  for  many  centuries.  During  the 
Crusades,  it  was  frequently  used  by  the 
Saracen  warriors  to  stimulate  them  to  the 
work  of  slaughter,  and  from  the  Arabic 
term  of  "  jfo*Acw^ein,"  or  Eaters  of 
Hasheesh,  the  word  "  assassin  "  has  been 
naturidly  derived.  An  infrision  of  the 
same  plant  gives  to  the  drink  called 
^  bhang^^^  whidi  is  in  common  use  through- 
out India  and  Malaysia,  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties. Thus  prepared,  it  is  a  more  fierce 
and  fatal  stimulant  than  the  paste  of  su- 
gar and  spices  to  which  the  Turk  resorts, 
as  the  food  of  his  voluptuous  evening  re- 
veries. While  its  immediate  effects  seem 
to  be  more  potent  than  those  of  opium, 


its  habitual  use,  though  attended  with  ul- 
timate and  permanent  iiyury  to  the  as- 
tern, rarely  results  in  such  utter  wreck  <^ 
mind  and  body  as  that  to  whidi  the  vota> 
ries  of  the  latter  drug  inevitably  condemn 
themselves. 

A  previous  expmence  of  the  effect  of 
hasheesh — which  I  took  once,  and  in  a 
very  mild  f(M*m,  while  in  Egypt — was  so 
peculiar  in  its  character,  that  my  curiosity; 
mstead  of  being  satisfied,  only  promp4ea 
me  the  more  to  throw  myself,  for  <»oe, 
wholly  under  its  influence.  The  sensa- 
tions it  then  produced  were  those,  physi- 
cally, of  exquisite  lightness  and  airiness— 
mentally,  of  a  won&rfully  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous,  in  the  most  simple 
and  familiar  objects.  During  the  half 
hour  in  which  it  lasted,  I  was  at  no  tin^ 
so  far  under  its  control,  that  I  could  not, 
with  the  clearest  perception,  study  the 
changes  through  which  I  passed.  I  noted, 
with  carefril  attention,  the  fine  sensatkns 
which  spread  throughout  the  whole  tissue 
of  my  nervous  fibres,  each  thrill  helping 
to  divest  my  fiiune  of  its  earthy  and  ma- 
terial nature,  till  my  substance  appeared 
to  me  no  grosser  Uum  the  va^rs  of  the 
atmosphero,  and  while  sitting  m  the  calm 
of  the  Egyptian  twilight,  I  expected  to  be 
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lifted  ap  and  carried  away  by  the  first 
breeze  that  should  ruffle  the  NUe.  While 
this  process  was  going  on,  the  objects  by 
wiiicii  I  was  surrounded  assumed  a  strange 
and  whimsical  expression. — My  lupe,  ^ 
oarB  which  my  boatmen  plied,  the  turban 
worn  by  the  captain,  the  water-jars  and 
culinary  implements,  became  in  them- 
aelTes  so  inexpressibly*  absurd  and  oomt- 
cal,  that  I  was  proToked  into  a  long  fit  of 
lai]^ter.  The  hallucination  died  away  as 
g;imdually  as  it  came,  leaving  me  overcome 
with  a  soft  and  pleasant  drowsiness,  from 
which  I  sank  into  a  deep,  refreshing 
sleep. 

Two  fiiends — one  a  fellow-countryman, 
•od  the  other  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
with  his  wife,  was  &o  residing  in  Anto- 
nio's   pleasant   caravanserai — i^reed    to 
join  me  in  the  experiment.  The  dragoman 
of  the  latter  was  deputed  to  procure  a 
•uffleient  quantity  of  the  drug.    He  was 
a  dark  Egyptian,  speaking  only  the  Urir 
gWB  franca  of  the  East,  and  asked  me.  as 
he  took  the  monev  and  departed  on  nis 
misskm.  whether  he  should  get  hasheesh 
^perrukre,operdormirel"  "Oh,|)€r 
ru26r«,  of  course"  I  answered;  "and  see 
that  it  be  strong  and  fresh."    It  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  Syrians  to  take  a  small 
portion  immediately  before  the  evening 
meal,  as  it  is  thus  difiVised  through  the 
stomach  and  acts  more  gradually,  as  well 
as  more  gently,  upon  the  system.    As  our 
dinner-hour  was  at  sunset,  I  proposed  tak- 
ing hasheesh  at  that  time,  but  my  fiiends, 
feuing  that  its  operation  might  be  more 
qpeedy  upon  fi^esh  subjects,  and  thus  be- 
tray them  into  some  absurdity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  travellers,  preferred 
waiting  until  after  the  meal.    It  was  then 
agreed  that  we  should  retbre  to  a  room 
which  the  other  American  occupied  joints 
ly  with  myself,  and  which,  as  it  rose  like 
a  tower  one  story  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  building,  was  in  a  manner  isolated, 
and  would  screen  us  from  observation. 

We  commenced  by  taking  a  tea-raoon- 
fnll  each  of  the  mixture  which  Abdallah 
had  procured.  This  was  about  the  quan- 
tity I  had  taken  in  Egypt^  <u)d  as  the  ef- 
fect then  had  been  so  shgnt,  I  judged  that 
we  ran  no  risk  of  taking  an  over-dose. 
The  strength  of  the  drug,  however,  must 
have  been  far  greater  in  this  instance,  for 
whereas  I  could  in  the  former  case  distin- 
guish no  flavor  but  that  of  sugar  and 
rose  leaves,  I  now  found  the  taste  intensely 
bitter  and  repulsive  to  the  palate.  We  al- 
lowed the  paste  to  dissolve  slowly  on  our 
tongues,  and  sat  some  time,  quietly  wait- 
ing the  result  6n^  having  been  taken 
upon  a  faU  stomach,  its  operatk>n  had  been 


hindered,  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  an 
hour,  we  could  not  detect  the  least  change 
in  our  feelings.  My  friends  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  of  the  humbug  of 
hasheesh,  but  I,  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
experiment  at  this  point,  prop(Med  that  we 
should  take  an  additional  half  spoonful, 
and  follow  it  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  which, 
if  there  were  really  any  virtue  in  the  pre- 
fwration,  could  not  fail  to  call  it  into  ac- 
tion. This  was  done,  though  not  without 
some  misgivings,  as  we  were  all  igjao^t 
of  the  precise  quantify  which  constituted 
a  dose,  and  the  limits  within  which  the 
drug  could  be  taken  with  safety.  It  was 
now  ten  o'clock ;  the  streets  of  Damascus 
were  gradually  beoominff  silent,  and  the 
fiur  city  was  bathed  in  the  yellow  lustre 
of  the  Syrian  moon.  Only  in  the  marble 
oourt-yard  below  us,  a  few  dragomen  and 
mukkairee^  or  muleteers^  lingering  under 
the  lemon-trees,  and  beside  the  fountain 
in  the  centre. 

I  was  seated  alone,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  talking  vnth  my  fiiends,  who 
were  lounging  upon  a  sofa  placed  in  a  sort 
of  alcove,  at  the  farther  end,  when  the 
same  fine  nervous  thrill  of  which  I  have 
spokra,  suddenly  shot  through  me.  But 
this  time  it  was  accompanied  with  a  burn- 
ing sqpsation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  instead  of  growing  upon  me  with  the 
gradual  pace  of  healthy  slumber,  and  re- 
solving me,  as  before,  into  air,  it  came 
with  tiie  intensi^  of  a  pang,  and  shot 
throbbing  along  the  nerves  to  the  extre- 
mities of  my  body.  The  sense  of  limi- 
tation— of  the  confinement  of  our  senses 
within  the  bounds  of  our  own  fiesh  and 
blood — ^instanUy  fell  away.  The  walls  of 
my  frame  were  burst  outward  and  tum- 
bled into  ruin,  and  without  thinking  what 
ferm  I  wore — ^losing  sight,  even,  of  all 
idea  of  form — ^I  felt  £at  I  ejosted  through- 
out a  vast  extent  of  space.  The  bl(»d, 
pulsed  fit)m  my  heart,  sped  through  un- 
counted leasues  before  it  reached  my  ex- 
tremities ;  we  air  drawn  into  my  lungs 
expanded  into  seas  of  limpid  ether,  and 
the  ardi  of  my  skull  was  broader  than 
the  vault  of  heaven.  Within  the  concave 
that  held  my  brain  were  the  fathomless 
deeps  of  blue ;  clouds  floated  there,  and 
the  winds  of  heaven  rolled  them  to- 
gether, and  there  shone  the  orb  of  the 
sun.  It  was — though  I  thought  not  of 
that  at  the  time  —  like  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  omnipresrace.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  this  sensation,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  mastered  me.  In 
the  state  of  mental  exaltation  in  whkh  I 
was  then  plunged,  all  sensations,  as  they 
rose,    suggested  more  or  less  cohemt 
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imapes.  Tbey  presented  themselYes  to 
me  m  a  double  form— one  physical,  and 
therefore  to  a  certain  extent  tangible ;  the 
o^er  spiritual,  and  revealing  itself  in  a 
succession  of  splendid  metaphors.  The 
physical  feelmg  of  extended  being  was  ac- 
companied by  the  ima^  of  an  exploding 
meteor,  not  subsiding  mto  darkness,  but 
continuing  to  shoot  from  its  centre  or  nu- 
cleus*-which  corresponded  to  the  burning 
spot  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach — incessant 
adumbrations  of  light  that  finally  lost 
themselves  in  the  infinity  of  space.  To 
my  mind,  even  now,  this  image  is  still  the 
best  illustration  of  my  sensations,  as  I  re- 
call them;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
the  reader  will  find  it  equally  clear. 

My  curiosity  was  now  in  a  way  of  bo- 
ing  satisfied ;  the  spirit  (demon,  shall  I  not 
rather  say  ?  )  of  Hasheesh,  had  entire  pos- 
session of  me.  I  was  cast  upon  the  flood 
of  his  illusions,  and  drifted  helplessly 
whithersoever  they  might  choose  to  bear 
me.  The  thrills  which  ran  through  my 
nervous  system  became  more  rapid  and 
fierce,  accompanied,  with  sensations  that 
steeped  my  whole  being  in  unutterable 
rapture.  I  was  encompassed  in  a  sea  of 
ligh^  through  which  played  the  pure,  har- 
monious colors  that  are  bom  of  light 
While  endeavoring^  in  broken  exprefsions, 
to  describe  my  fecSmgs  to  my  friends,  who 
sat  looking  upon  me  incredulously — ^not 
yet  having  been  affected  by  the  drug — ^I 
suddenly  mund  myself  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  tapering 
courses  of  yellow  limestone  gleamed  like 
gold  in  the  sun,  and  the  pile  rose  so  high 
that  it  seemed  to  lean  for  support  upon 
the  blue  arch  of  the  sky.  I  wished  to 
ascend  it,  and  the  wish  alone  placed  me 
immediately  upon  its  apex,  lifted  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  wheat- fields  and 
palm-groves  of  Egjrpt.  I  cast  my  eyes 
downward,  and  to  my  astonishment  saw 
that  it  was  built,  not  of  limestone,  l>ut  of 
huge  square  plugs  of  cavendish  tobacco ! 
Words  cannot  paint  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  I  then  experi- 
enced. I  writhed  on  my  chair  in  an  agony 
of  laughter,which  was  only  relieved  by  the 
vision  melting  awa^  like  a  dissolving  view, 
till  out  of  my  confusion  of  indistinct  im- 
ages and  fragments  of  images,  another  and 
more  wond^ul  vision  arose. 

The  more  vividly  I  recall  the  scene 
which  followed,  the  more  carefully  I  re- 
store its  different  features,  and  separate 
the  many  threads  of  sensation  which  it 
wove  into  one  gor^us  web,  the  more  I 
despair  of  representmg  its  exceeding  glory. 
I  was  moving  over  the  Desert,  not  upon 
the  rocking  dromedary,  but  seated  in  a 


barque  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  stud- 
ded with  jewels  of  surpassing  lustre.  The 
sand  was  made  of  grams  of  pold,  and  my 
keel  slid  through  them  without  jar  or 
sound.    The  air  was  radiant  with  excess 
of  light,  though  no  sun  was  to  be  seen.    I 
inhaled  the  most  delidoos  perfumes ;  and 
harmonies,  such  as  Beethoven  may  have 
heard  in  oreams  but  never  wrote,  floated 
around  me.    The  atmosphere  itself  was 
light,  odor,  music ;  a&d  each  and  all  sub- 
limated beyond  any  thing  the  sober  senses 
are  capable  of  receiving.    Before  me — ^for 
a  thousand  leagues,  as  it  seemed — siretdi- 
ed  a  vista   of  rainbows,    whose  colors 
gleamed  with  the    splendor  of  gems — 
aiches  of  living  ameUiyst,  sapphue,  em- 
erald, topaz  and  ruby.      By  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  they  flew  past  me, 
as  my  dazzling  barge  sped  down  die  mag- 
nificent arcade,  yet  the  vista  still  stretched 
as  far  before,  as  ever.    I  fevelled  in  a  sen- 
suous elysium,    which  was  perfect  bo- 
cause  no  sense  was  1^  ungratified.    But 
beyond  all,  my  mind  was  filled  with  a 
boundless  feeling  of  tnumph.    My  jour- 
ney was  that  of  a  conqueror — not  of  a 
conqueror  who  subdues  his  race,  either  by 
love  or  by  will  for  I  forgot  that  Man  ex- 
isted—but one  victorious  over  the  grand- 
est as  well  as  the  subtlest  forces  of  na- 
ture.   The  spirits  of  Light,  Color,  Odor. 
Sound  and  Motion  were  my  slaves ;  ana 
having  these,  I  was  master  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Those  who  are  endowed  to  any  extent 
with  the  imaginative  faculty,  must  have 
at  least  once  in  their  lives  experienced 
feelings  which  may  give  them  a  clue  to 
the  exalted  sensuous  raptures  of  my  tri- 
umphal march.  The  view  of  a  sublime 
mountain  landscape,  the  hearing  of  a  grand 
orchestral  symphony,  or  of  a  choral  up- 
borne by  the  ^*  full-voiced  organ,"  or  even 
^e  beauty  and  luxury  of  a  cloudless 
summer,  suggest  emotions  similar  in  kind, 
if  less  intense.  They  took  a  warmth  and 
glow  from  that  pure  animal  joy  which  de- 
grades not,  but  spiritualizes  aikl  ennobles 
our  material  part,  and  which  differs  from 
cold,  abstract  intellectual  enjoyment  as 
the  flaming  diamond  of  the  Orient  differs 
fix)m  the  icicle  of  the  North.  Those  fin^ 
senses,  which  occupy  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween our  animal  and  intelle^ual  i^pe- 
tites,  were  suddenly  developed  to  a  pitch 
beyond  what  I  had  ever  dreamed,  and 
bemg  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  gra- 
tified to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  preter- 
natural capacity,  the  result  was  a  single 
harmonious  sensation,  to  describe  whidi 
human  language  has  no  epithet  Maho- 
met's Pantoise,  with  its  palaces  of  ruby 
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and  emerald,  its  airs  of  mask  and  cassia, 
and  its  rivers  colder  than  snow  ana 
sweeter  than  honej^  would  haye  been  a 
poor  and  mean  termmus  for  my  arcade  of 
rainbows.  Yet  in  the  character  of  this 
paradise,  in  the  gorgeous  fancies  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  in  Sie  glow  and  luztury 
of  all  Oriental  poetrj,  I  now  recognize 
more  or  less  of  the  agency  of  hashee^. 

The  fulness  of  my  rapture  expanded 
the  sense  of  time ;  and  though  the  whole 
yision  was  probably  not  more  than  five 
minutes  in  passing  through  my  mind,  years 
seemed  to  have  elapsed  while  I  shot  under 
the  dazzling  myriads  of  rainbow  arches. 
By  and  by,  the  rainbows,  the  barque  of 
pearl  and  jewels,  and  the  desert  of  golden 
sand,  vanished ;  and,  still  bathed  in  light 
and  perfume,  I  found  myself  in  a  land  of 
green  and  flowery  lawns,  divided  by  hills 
of  gently  undulating  outline.  But,  al- 
though the  vegetation  was  the  richest  of 
earth,  there  were  neither  streams  nor 
fountams  to  be  seen ;  and  the  people  who 
came  from  the  hills,  with  brilliant  gar- 
ments that  shone  in  the  sun,  besought  me 
to  give  them  the  blessing  of  water.  Their 
hands  were  full  of  branches  of  the  coral 
honeysudkle,  in  bloom.  These  I  took; 
and,  br^iking  off  the  flowers  one  by  one, 
set  them  in  the  earth.  The  slender, 
trumpet-like  tubes  immediately  became 
shafts  of  masonry,  and  sank  deep  into  the 
earth ;  the  lip  of  the  flower  changed  into 
a  circular  mouth  of  rose-colored  marble, 
and  the  people,  leaning  over  its  brink,  low- 
ered their  pitchers  to  the  bottom  with 
cords,  and  drew  them  up  again,  filled  to 
the  brim,  and  dripping  with  honey. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these 
Illusions  was,  that  at  the  time  when  I  was 
most  completely  under  their  influence,  I 
knew  myself  to  be  seated  in  the  tower  of 
Antonio^s  hotel  in  Damascus,  knew  that 
I  had  taken  hasheesh,  and  that  the 
strange,  gorgeous  and  ludicrous  fancies 
which  possessed  me.  were  the  effect  of  it 
At  the  very  same  instant  that  I  looked  upon 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  pyramid, 
slid  over  the  desert,  or  created  my  mar- 
vellous wells  in  that  beautiful  pastoral 
country,  I  saw  the  furniture  of  my  room, 
its  mosaic  pavement,  the  (juaint  Saracenic 
niches  in  the  walls,  the  pamted  and  ^Ided 
beams  of  the  ceiline,  and  the  couch  m  the 
recess  before  me,  with  my  two  companions 
watching  me.  Both  sensations  were  simul- 
taneous, and  equally  palpable.  While  I 
was  most  given  up  to  the  magnificent  de- 
lusion, I  saw  its  cause  and  felt  its  absurd- 
ity most  clearly.  Metaphysicians  say 
Uiat  the  mind  is  incapable  of  performing 
two  operations  at  the  same  time,  and  may 


attempt  to  explain  this  ];^enomenon  by 
supposing  a  rapid  and  incessant  vibration 
of  tiie  perceptions  between  the  two  states. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfac- 
tonr  to  me ;  for  not  more  clearly  does  a 
skilful  musician,  with  the  same  breath 
blow  two  distmct  musical  notes  from  a 
bugle,  than  was  I  conscious  of  two  distinct 
conditions  of  being  in  the  same  moment. 
Yet,  smgular  as  it  may  seem,  neither  con* 
flicted  with  the  other.  My  enjoyment  of 
the  visions  was  complete  and  absolute, 
undisturbed  by  the  faintest  doubt  of  their 
reality ;  while,  in  some  other  chamber  of 
my  brain.  Reason  sat  coolly  watohing 
them,  and  heaping  the  liveliest  ridicule  on 
their  fantastic  features.  One  set  of  nerves 
was  thrilled  with  the  bliss  of  the  gods, 
while  another  was  convulsed  with  un- 
quenchable laughter  at  that  .very  bliss. 
My  highest  ecstasies  could  not  bear  down 
and  silence  the  weight  of  my  ridicule, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent me  from  running  into  other  and  more 
gorgeous  absurdities.  I  was  double,  not 
"  swan  and  shadow,"  but  rather,  Spiiinx- 
like,  human  and  beast  A  true  Sphinx, 
I  was  a  riddle  and  a  mystery  to  my- 
self! 

The  drug,  which  had  been  retarded  in 
ite  operation  on  account  of  having  been 
taken  after  a  meal,  now  began  to  make  it- 
self more  powerfully  felt  The  visions 
were  more  grotesque  than  even  but  less 
agreeable ;  and  there  was  a  painful  tension 
throughout  my  nervous  system — the  ef- 
fect of  over-stimulus.  I  was  a  mass  of 
transparent  jelly,  and  a  confectioner  pour- 
ed me  into  a  twisted  mould.  I  tnrew 
my  chair  aside,  and  writhed  and  tortured 
myself  for  some  time  to  force  my  loose 
substance  into  the  mould.  At  last,  when 
I  had  so  fiur  succeeded  that  only  one  foot 
remained  outside,  it  was  lifted,  off,  and 
another  mould,  of  still  more  crooked  and 
intricate  shape,  substituted.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  contortions  through  which  I 
went,  to  accomplish  the  end  of  my  gelati- 
nous destiny,  would  have  been  extremely 
ludicrous  to  a  spectator,  but  to  me  they 
were  painful  and  disagreeable.  The  sober 
half  of  me  went  into  fits  of  laughter  over 
them,  and  through  that  laughter,  my 
yision  shifted  into  another  scene.  I  had 
laughed  until  my  eves  overflowed  pro- 
fusely. Every  tear  that  dropped,  immedi- 
ately became  a  large  loaf  of  bread,  and 
tumbled  upon  the  ^op-board  of  a  baker 
in  the  bazaar  at  Damascus.  The  more  I 
laughed,  the  faster  the  loaves  fell,  until 
such  a  pile  was  raised  about  the  baker, 
that  I  could  hardly  see  the  top  of  his 
head.    '^  The  man  will  be  suffocated,"  I 
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cried,  '*bnt  if  he  were  to  die,  I  cannoi 
stop!" 

My  perceptions  now  became  more  dim 
and  confus^.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the 
grasp  of  some  giant  force;  and,  in  the 
glimmering  of  my  &ding  reason,  grew  ear- 
nestly alarmed,  for  the  terrible  stress 
nnder  which  my  frame  labored  increased 
every  moment  A  fierce  and  forioas  heat 
radiated  from  my  stomach  throughoat  my 
system;  my  mouth  and  throat  were  as 
<£y  and  hard  as  if  made  of  brass,  and  my 
tongue,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  bar  of 
rusty  iron.  I  seized  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  drank  long  and  deeply ;  but  I  might 
as  well  haye  drunk  so  much  air,  for  not 
only  did  it  impart  no  moisture,  but  my 
palate  and  throat  gave  me  no  intelligence 
of  having  drunk  at  all.  I  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  brandishing  my  anns 
oonvnlsively,  and  heaving  sighs  that  seem- 
ed to  shatter  my  whole  being.  '*  Will  no 
one,"  I  cried  in  distress,  *^cast  out  this 
devil  that  has  possession  of  me  ?  "  I  no 
longer  saw  the  room  nor  my  friends,  but 
I  heard  one  of  them  saying,  ^  It  must  be 
real ;  he  could  not  counteifeit  such  an  ex- 
pression as  that  But  it  don't  look  much 
like  pleasure."  Immediately  afterwards 
there  was  a  scream  of  the  wildest  laugh- 
ter, and  my  countryman  sprang  upon  the 
floor,  exclaiming.  "0.  ye  gods!  I  am  a 
locomotive ! "  This  was  his  ruling  hallu- 
cination ;  and,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  hours,  he  continued  to  pace  to  and 
fro  with  a  measured  stride,  exhaling  his 
breath  in  violent  jets,  and  when  he  spoke, 
dividing  his  words  into  syllables,  each  or 
which  he  brought  out  with  a  jerk,  at  the 
same  time  turning  his  hands  at  his  sides, 
as  if  they  were  the  cranks  of  imaginary 
wheels.  The  Englishman,  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  dose  beginning  to  take  effect,  pru- 
dently retreated  to  his  own  room,  and  what 
ilie  nature  of  his  visions  was,  we  never 
learned,  for  he  refused  to  tell,  and,  more- 
over, enjoined  the  strictest  silence  on  his 
wife. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  midnight  I 
had  passed  through  the  Paradise  of  Ha- 
sheesh, and  was  plunged  at  once  into  its 
fiercest  hell.  In  my  ignorance  I  had 
taken  what,  I  have  since  learned,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  portion  for  six  men, 
and  was  now  paying  a  frightful  penalty 
for  my  curiosity.  The  excited  blood  rush- 
ed through  my  frame  with  a  sound  like 
the  roaring  of  mighty  waters.  It  was 
projected  into  my  eyes  until  I  could  no 
longer  see ;  it  beat  thickly  in  my  ears,  and 
so  throbbed  in  my  heart,  that  I  feared  the 
ribs  would  give  way  under  its  blows.  I 
tore  open  my  vest,  placed  my  hand  over 


tiie  spot,  and  tried  to  count  the  polaaiaons; 
but  there  were  two  hearts,  one  beating  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  beats  aminute,  and 
the  other  with  a  slow,  dull  motion.  My 
throat,  I  thought,  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  blood,  and  streams  of  blood  were 
pouring  from  my  ears.  I  felt  them  gush- 
rag  warm  down  my  cheeks  and  nedc 
With  a  maddened,  desperate  feeling,  I 
fled  fi^m  the  room,  and  walked  over  the 
flat,  terraced  roof  of  the  house.  My  body 
seemed  to  shrink  and  grow  rigid  as  I 
wrestled  with  the  denK>n,  and  my  face  to 
become  wild,  lean  and  haggard.  Some 
lines  which  had  struck  me,  years  b^ore, 
in  reading  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Rhyme  of 
the  Duchess  May,"  fli^ed  into  my 
mind: — 

**  And  the  horse,  in  stark  despair,  with  his  front  bo<A 
poised  in  air, 
On  the  last  Terge,  rears  amain. 
And  he  hangs,  the  rocks  between,— and  his  nostrils 

curdle  in,— 
And  he  shiyers,  head  and  booi;  and  the  flakes  oflbain 
IkUoir; 
And  his  ihos  grows  fierce  and  thia** 

That  picture  of  animal  terror  and  agony 
was  mine.  I  was  the  horse,  hanging 
poised  on  the  verge  of  the  giddy  tower, 
the  next  moment  to  be  borne  sheer  down 
to  d^ruction.  Involuntarily,  I  raised 
my  hand  to  feel  the  leanness  and  sharp- 
ness of  my  face.  Oh  horror !  the  flesh 
had  &llen  from  my  bones,  and  it  was  a 
bKeleton  head  that  I  carried  on  my  shoul- 
ders !  With  one  bound  I  sprang  to  the 
parapet,  and  looked  down  into  the  sOent 
courtyard,  then  filled  with  the  shadows 
thrown  into  it  by  the  sinking  moon. 
Shall  I  cast  myself  down  headlong  1  was 
the  question  I  proposed  to  myself  but 
though  the  horror  of  that  skeleton  ddu- 
sion  was  greater  than  my  fear  of  death, 
there  was  an  invisible  hand  at  my  breast 
which  pushed  me  away  from  the  brink. 
Besides,  th&re  were  watdiers  near,  though 
I  saw  tnem  not,  nor  knew  it  unUl  aft^ 
wards.  The  noise  we  made  had  attracted 
attention,  and  the  host,  Antonio,  with 
Frandsco,  our  dragoman,  apprehensive  of 
some  acddent,  followed  and  watched  us. 

I  made  my  way  back  to  the  room,  in  a 
state  of  the  keenest  suffering.  My  com- 
panion was  still  a  locomotive,  rushing  to 
and  fro,  and  jerking  out  his  syllables  with 
the  disjomted  accent  peculiar  to  a  steam- 
engine.  His  mouth  had  turned  to  brass, 
like  mine,  and  he  raised  the  pitcher  to  his 
lips  in  Uie  attempt  to  moisten  it,  but  be- 
fore he  had  taken  a  mouthful,  set  the 
pitcher  down  again  with  a  yell  of  laughter, 
crying  out :  "  Bow  can  I  take  water  into 
my  boiler,  while  I  am  letting  off  steam?" 
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Bat  I  was  now  too  far  gone  to  feel  the 
abeorditf  of  this,  or  his  other  exclamar 
tkms.  I  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  pit  of  nnutterable  agony  and  de- 
spair. For,  although  I  was  not  consdous 
of  real  pain  in  any  part  of  my  body,  the 
cruel  t^ision  to  which  my  nerves  had 
been  snbjected  filled  me  through  and 
through  with  a  sensation  of  distress  which 
was  far  more  severe  than  pain  itself  In 
addition  to  this,  the  remnant  of  will  with 
whidi  I  struggled  aeainst  the  demon,  be- 
came gradually  weaker,  and  I  felt  that  I 
riiould  soon  be  powerless  in  his  hands. 
Every  efibrt  to  preserve  my  reason  was 
accompanied  by  a  pang  of  mortal  fear,  lest 
what  I  now  experience  was  insanity,  and 
would  hold  mastery  over  me  for  ever.  The 
thought  of  death,  which  also  haunted  me, 
far  less  bitter  than  this  dread.     I 


knew  that  in  the  struggle  which  was  go- 
ing on  in  my  frame,  I  was  borne  fearfully 
near  the  dark  gulf,  and  the  thought  that^ 
at  sudi  a  time,  both  reason  and  will  were 
leaving  my  brain,  filled  me  with  an  agon  v. 
the  <kpth  and  blackness  of  which  I  shoula 
vainly  attempt  to  portray.  I  threw  my- 
8^  on  my  bed,  with  the  excited  blood 
still  roaring  wildly  in  my  ears,  my  heart 
throbbing  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  wearing  awav  my  life,  my  throat 
dry  as  a  potsherd,  and  my  stifiened  ton^e 
deavine  to  the  roof  of  mj  mouth — ^resist- 
ing no  longer,  but  awaitmg  my  fate  with 
the  apathy  of  despair. 

My  companion  was  now  approaching 
the  same  condition,  but  as  the  efiect  of 
the  drug  on  him  had  been  less  violent,  so 
his  stage  of  sufiering  was  more  clamox^ 
ous.  He  cried  out  to  me  that  he  was  dy- 
ing, implored  me  to  help  him,  and  re- 
proach^ me  vehemently,  because  I  lay 
there  silent  motionless,  and  apparently 
careless  of  nis  danger.  ''Why  will  he 
disturb  me?"  I  thought;  "he  thinks  he 
is  dying,  but  what  is  death  to  madness  1 
Let  him  die;  a  thousand  deaths  were 
more  easfly  borne  than  the  pangs  I  sufier.'' 
While  I  was  sufficiently  conscious  to  hear 
his  exclamations,  they  only  provoked  my 
anger,  but  after  a  time  my  senses  became 
rIoiHled  and  I  sank  into  a  stupor.  As 
near  as  I  can  judge  this  must  have  been 
tliree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rather  more 
than  five  hours  after  the  hasheesh  began 
to  take  effect  I  lay  tiius  all  the  follow- 
ing day  and  night,  in  a  state  of  ^y, 
blank  oblivion,  broken  only  by  a  smgle 
wandering  gleam  of  consciousness.  I  re- 
collect hearing  Francisco's  voice.  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  I  arose,  attempted 
to  dress  m  vself^  drank  two  cups  of  cofiee, 
and  then  fell  back  into  the  same  death- 


like stupor ;  but  of  all  tiiis  I  did  not  re* 
tain  the  least  knowledge.  On  the  mor- 
ning of  the  second  day,  after  a  sleep  of 
thirty  hours,  I  awoke  again  to  the  world, 
with  a  system  utterly  prostrate  and  un- 
strung, and  a  brain  clouded  with  the 
lingermg  images  of  my  visions.  I  knew 
where  I  was,  and  what  had  happened  to 
me,  but  all  that  I  saw  still  remained 
unreal  and  shadowy.  There  was  no  taste 
in  what  I  ate,  no  refreshment  in  what  I 
drank,  and  it  required  a  painful  efibrt  to 
comprehend  what  was  said  to  me  and  re- 
turn a  coherent  answer.  Will  and  reason 
had  come  back,  but  they  still  sat  un- 
steadily upon  their  thrones. 

My  countryman,  who  was  much  fVir- 
ther  advanced  in  his  recovery,  accompa- 
nied me  to  the  adjoining  bath,  which  I 
hoped  would  assist  in  restoring  me.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  preserved 
the  outwiml  appearance  of  consciousness. 
In  spite  of  myself,  a  veil  now  and  then 
fell  over  my  mind,  and  after  wandering 
for  years,  as  it  seemed,  in  some  distant 
world,  I  awoke  with  a  shock,  to  find  my- 
self in  the  steamy  halls  of  the  bath,  with 
a  brown  Syrian  polishing  my  limbs.  I 
suspect  that  my  language  must  have  been 
rambling  and  incoherent,  and  that  the 
menials  who  had  me  in  charge  understood 
my  condition,  for  as  soon  as  I  had  stretched 
myself  upon  the  couch  which  follows  the 
bath,  a  glass  of  very  acid  sherbet  was 
presented  to  me,  and  after  drinking  it  I 
experienced  instant  relief.  Still  the  spell 
was  not  wholly  broken,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  I  continued  subject  to  frequent 
involuntary  fits  of  absence,  which  made 
me  insensible,  for  the  time,  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  me.  I  walked  the  streets 
of  Damascus  with  a  strange  consciousness 
that  I  was  in  some  other  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  a  constant  efibrt  to 
reunite  my  divided  perceptions.  , 

Previous  to  the  experiment,  we  had  de- 
cided on  making  a  journey  to  Palmyra, 
which  lies  in  the  desert,  150  miles  to  the 
north-cast  of  Damascus.  Owing  to  the 
hostility  between  the  Arabs  of  the  villages 
and  the  desert  tribes  of  Aneysseh,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  journey  by  stealth, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  shekh  belonging 
to  some  one  of  the  former  tribes.  Three 
English  travellers  had  just  returned  in 
safety,  and  the  shekh  was  willing  to  ac- 
company us.  The  state,  however,  in 
which  we  now  found  ourselves,  obliged  us 
to  relinquish  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
citement of  a  forced  march  across  the 
desert,  and  a  confiict  with  the  hostile 
Arabs,  which  was  quite  likely  to  happen, 
might  have  assisted  us  in  throwing  off  the 
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ban^l  effects  of  the  drag;  but  all  the 
charm  which  la^  in  the  name  of  Palmyra 
and  the  romantic  interest  of  the  trip,  was 
gone.  I  was  without  courage  and  wiihout 
energy,  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but 
to  leave  Damascus. 

Two  days  afterwards,  weak  in  body 
and  still  at  times  confused  in  my  percep- 
tions, I  started  for  Baalbec  On  the  first 
day  we  visited  the  fountains  of  the  Bar* 
rada,  or  Pharpar,  and  slept  at  Zebdeni,  a 
village  in  an  upland  vuley  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  pure 
mountain  air,  and  the  healing  balm  of  the 
night's  sleep  completed  my  cure.  The 
next  morning,  as  I  rode  alon||;  the  valley, 
with  the  towering,  snow-sprmkled  ridge 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  on  my  right,  a  cloud- 
less heaven  above  my  head,  and  meads 
enamelled  with  the  asphodel  and  scarlet 
anemone  stretching  before  me,  I  felt  that 
the  last  shadow  had  rolled  away  from  my 
brain.  My  mind  was  now  as  clear  as 
that  sky,  my  heart  as  free  and  joyful  as 
the  elastic  morning  air.  The  sun  neter 
shone  so  brightly  to  my  eyes,  the  fair 
forms  of  nature  were  never  penetrated 
with  so  perfect  a  spirit  of  beauty.  I  was 
again  master  of  myself,  and  ue  world 


glowed  as  if  new-created  in  the  light  of 
my  joy  and  gratitude.  I  thanked  God 
who  had  led  me  out  of  a  darkness  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  Valley  of  tiie 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  while  my  feet 
strayed  among  the  flowery  meadows  of 
Lebanon,  my  heart  walked  on  the  De- 
lectable bills  of  His  mercy. 

Yet  fearful  as  my  rash  experiment 
provea  to  me,  I  did  not  regret  having  made 
it  It  revealed  to  me  deeps  of  rapture 
and  of  suffering  which  my  natural  ncnl- 
ties  never  oould  have  sounded.  It  has 
taught  me  the  miuesty  of  human  reason 
and  of  human  will^  even  in  tiie  weakest^ 
and  the  awful  peril  of  tampering  with 
that  which  assails  their  integrity.  I  have 
here  faithfully  and  fully  written  out  my 
experience,  on  account  of  the  lesson  whidi 
it  may  convey  to  others.  If  I  have  un- 
fortunately failed  in  my  design,  and  have 
but  awakened  that  restless  curiosity 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  forestall,  let 
me  beg  all  who  are  thereby  led  to  repeat 
the  experiment  upon  themselves,  that 
they  be  content  to  take  the  portion  of 
ha^eesh  which  is  considered  snffident  for 
one  man,  and  not,  like  me,  swallow  enough 
for  six. 


REVIEW   OP   REVIEWS. 


<'  TXTHAT  did  his  contemporaries  think 
If  of  him ? "  " How  were  his. first 
productions  received  1 "  How  naturally 
these  queries  occur  to  us,  when  contem- 
plating the  literary  character  of  those  who 
have  inscribed  their  names  upon  the 
scroll  of  Pame !  Could  there  be  a  more 
delightful  book  than  "  The  Judgment  of 
Contemporaries  upon  the  Great  Writers 
of  the  World  ?  "  In  English  literature 
alone,  what  a  Boswellian  popularity 
would  that  work  —  not  aecurcy  but  — 
**jump  into,"  which  should  give  us  — 
"Things  said  and  written  of  British 
authors  and  their  works,  during  their 
lives."  Or,  if  our  prospectus  be  too  am- 
bitious, let  us  have  Dicta  Collectanea 
concerning  any  dozen  of  the  most  re- 
nown^ heroes  of  the  "  grey  goose  quill." 
In  this  point  of  view,  how  rich  a  mine  of 
literary  wealth  have  we  in  the  237  vo- 
lumes of  the  ^  Monthly  Review ; "  con- 
taining contemporary  opinion  upon  the 
pioductions  of  genius  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury (1749-1842). 


We  do  not  refer  simply  to  the  *'  Month- 
ly Reviewers' "  opinions ;  but,  be  it  re- 
membered, they  record  and  ju<L^  not 
only  any  particular  author's  works,  but 
also  the  answers,  attacks,  and  mivate  re- 
views of  all  kinds,  which  the  sara  author^ 
works  elicited.  For  instance:  did  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  LL.D..  vindicate  the  suicidal 
policy,  against  wnicb  Chatham  tod 
burke  protested,  in  his  ^*  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  published  March  1, 1775  ?  The 
"Monthly  Review "  of  only  two  months 
later,  proves  that  we  *'  rebels "  hid 
stanch  champions  of  the  ^^  Bis  dat^  aid 
cito  dat^^  school;  for  the  May  number 
records  no  less  than  Jive  responees  to  the 
gruff  old  doctor,  the  very  titles  of  which 
stir  our  blood,  as  did  the  first  Pitt's^ 
'^  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted ! " — 
nerve  the  arms,  and  strengthen  the  hearts 
of  our  patriot  forefathers  I  £.  G.  ^'  Re- 
sistance no  Rebellion,"  "  Taxation  Ty- 
ranny," &C.  But  we  anticipate.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  liters 
ary  career  of  any  eminent  author,  without 
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m  knowledge  of  the  opposition  Mid  criti- 
cisin  he  eucited,  as  well  as  of  the  praise 
with  which  his  efforts  were  rewarded. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  can  only  he 
fi)UDd,  in  extenso,  in  the  reviews  of  the 
day.  We  shall  greatly  err  if  we  seek  for 
both  sides,  where  we  have  a  right  to  look 
l!ur  only  oxie, — in  literary  biographies.  The 
post  of  biographer  generally  presupposes 
that  of  adimrer.  Men  do  not  often  write 
lives  of  those  whom  t&ey  despise  or  hate. 
Cibber  may  write  "  Letters  to  Pope,"  and 
Pope  may  return  the  compliment  by  im- 
palmg  his  martyred  correspondent  on  the 
nigfa^t  stake  of  that  ^^  infemal  machine" 
— that  poetical  <*  Cheval  de  Frise" — the 
terrible  ^*  Dundad ; "  but  we  should  not 
expect  either  to  become  the  other's  bio- 
grapher. The  biographer  naturally  be- 
oomes,  if  he  do  not  commence,  a  partisan ; 
and  me  tendency  of  variisanship  is,  to 
engender  contempt  for  the  opinions  of 
thme  who  do  not  share  our  enthusiasm. 
Boswell  was  a  most  minute  and  painstak- 
ing chronicler ;  but  had  he  not  more  re- 
si^  for  that  eigantic  dftt  *^  Hodge."  of 
whidi  his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  mend 
was  so  fond,"  than  for  any  score  of  the 
doctor's  literary  assailants?  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  glean,  for  our  read- 
ers' edification,  from  the  ">[onthly  Be- 
▼iew  "  (principally),  what  he  will  in  vain 
seek  in  other  departments  of  literature,  a 
ceUaiogue  raisonni  of  contemporary 
opinions  upon  the  productions  of  a  man, 
who  will  always  be  admired,  often  loved, 
as  frequently  dMiked,  but  never  despised. 
We  gaze  upon  the  serene  radiance  of  the 
star  with  complacency ;  with  terror  upon 
the  lurid  glare  of  a  comet ;  with  contempt 
onljr  upon  the  ^^  ineffectual  fire "  of  the 
^gDi&-&tuus. 

We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
''Review,"  but  shall  draw  from  other 
aooroes,  or  intersperse  our  own  comments, 
as  we  may  think  fit  The  first  notice 
which  we  find  of  Johnson  as  a  writer 
C' Irenes"  and  some  periodical  contribu- 
tioDS,  had  been  previously  composed),  is  in 
the  "  GkaiUeman's  Magazine"  for  May, 
1738  ;  where,  on  page  269,  we  have : 
"  Short  l&xTRACTsJrom  London  :  a  Poem, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  third  Satire 
of  JuYENAL ;  and  become  remarkable 
for  having  got  to  the  second  edition  in 
the  space  of  a  week?^  This  was  a  good 
beginning,  surely !  It  is  on  page  156  of 
this  volume  ^arch,  1738),  ^t  we  find 
our  aaUior's  first  ascertained  contribution 
to  this  venerable  magazine ;  a  history  of 
which  periodical  would  be  most  interest- 
ins,  and  mav  hereafter  be  attempted  for 
'Putnam's  Monthly."    The  contribution 
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referred  to,  ^  Ad  Urbanum,^  is  thus  pre- 
heed :  ''  All  m^n  of  sense^  as  far  cu  we 
can  find,  having  condemned  the  rude 
treatment  given  to  Mr.  Urban  by  certain 
booksellers,  whose  names  are  not  worth 
the  mention  already  made  of  them,  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  any  ost&ntor- 
tion  to  let  the  reader  see  a  few  of  the 
pieces  sent  in  his  favor  bj  correspond- 
ents of  ail  degrees;  especially  as  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  some  of  them  but 
his  being  accessory  to  their  pitolication," 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  who  was  so 
largely  beholden  to  booksellers,  and  to 
whom,  in  return,  booksellers  were  so 
largely  indebted,  thus  at  the  outset  of  his 
literary  career,  took  up  his  lance  in  de- 
fence of  a  bookseller,  against  his  rivals  in 
the  same  trade. 

Nearly  four  years  before  this,  the  young 
author  had  endeavored  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  Cave's  successful  monthly 
pamphlet ;  for  in  November,  1734,  he  gives 
the  publisher  a  hint  that  no  common 
talents  were  in  the  market  place, "  because 
no  man  had  hired  them." 

'^  Sir,— r As  you  appear  no  less  senmble 
than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetiosd  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased. 
1^  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I 
communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a 
person  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable 
terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"  Tms  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would 
not  give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the 
current  wit  of  the  month,  wnich  a  oriti(^ 
examination  would  generally  reduce  to  a 
narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only 
poems,  inscnptions,  &c.,  never  printed  be- 
fore, which  he  will  sometimes  supply  you 
with,  but  likewise  short  literary  dissertft- 
tions  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks  * 
on  Authors  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces, 
like  Floyer's,  worth  preserving.  By  this 
method,  your  literary  article,  for  so  it 
might  be  called,  will,  he  thinl^  be  better 
recommended  to  the  public  than  by  low 
jests,  awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  dull 
scurrilities  of  either  party. 

'*  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agree- 
able to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in 
two  posts  what  the  conditions  are  on 
which  you  shall  expect  iL  Your  late  offer 
gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  your  gene- 
rosity. FA  prize  of  £50  for  the  best 
poem.]    If  you  engage  in  any  literary 

§  rejects  beside  this  pM>er,  I  have  other 
esigns  to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure 
from  having  odiers  reap  the  advantage  of 
what  I  should  hint  Your  letter  by  being 
directed  to  jSf.  Smith,  to  be  left  at  the 
Castle,  m  Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  will 
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reach,  Ac**  (BotwelPs  lAfe  <f  John- 
son,) 

To  us,  there  is  something  exoeedinglj 
touching  in  this  modest  attempt  to  gain 
the  uncertain  bread  of  a  literanr  hack. 
Poor  Johnson!  perhaps  he  oomd  have 
signed  this  letter,  as  he  did  a  later  one  to 
Caye,  "  Impransiis."  We  remember  that 
Walter  Scott,  somewhere  speaks  of  the 
effect  which  this  little  word  had  upon  his 
feeling.  Many  a  break&st  no  doubt,  he 
lacked  in  this  straitened  season  of  his 
life.  Are  there  not  many  such  sons  of 
want,  even  now,  around  us?  And  shall 
we  not  willingly  communicate  of  that 
which  hath  been  bountifully  intrusted  to 
our  stewardship  ? 

^*  London,  a  Foem,  in  imitation  of  the 
third  Satire  of  Juyenal,"  was  published 
in  May,  1738;  and  we  haye  se^  to  re- 
peat the  quaint  language  of  the  *^  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  that  it  had  "become 
remarkable  for  haying  got  to  the  Second 
Edition  in  the  space  of  a  week." 

The  young  author  thought  it  prudent 
to  see  what  reception  his  offspring  would 
meet  with  in  the  world,  before  he  acknow- 
ledged paternity.  In  his  letter  to  Gaye 
he  says  that,  he  has  ^  the  inclosed  poem 
in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author  (of  whose  abilities  I  shall 
say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his  perfbrm- 
ance.)  ....  I  cannot  help  taking  notice, 
that  besides  what  the  author  may  hope 
for  on  account  of  his  abilities,  he  has  like- 
wi^  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as  he 
lies  at  present  under  yery  disadyantageous 
dreumstances  of  fortune.  ....  By  ex- 
erting on  this  occasion  your  usual  gene- 
rosity, you  will  not  only  encourage  learn- 
ing and  relieye  distress,  &c"  Gaye  would 
not  yenture  to  publish  the  poem,  but  he 
seems  to  haye  ^*  exerted  his  generosity ; " 
for  Johnson  returns  thanks  for  *^  the  pre- 
sent you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  me."  "  I 
am  yery  sensible  from  your  generosity  on 
this  occasion,  of  your  regard  to  learning, 
even  in  its  unhappiest  state;  and  cannot 
but  think  such  a  temper  descrying  of  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  suffer  so  often  from 
a  contrary  disposition." 

How  little  did  the  obscure,  yet  kind, 
bookseller  then  foresee,  that  this  hair 
fiimished  youth  should  become  so  illus- 
trious in  the  world  of  letters,  that  the 
greatest  honor  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Gaye,  should  be  the  &ct  of  the 
object  of  liis  opportune  bounty  becoming 
his  biographer!  To  say  that  the  book- 
sellers remsed  to  purehase  "London," 
is  to  say  but  little.  A  curious  work 
VHrtdd  that  be,  which  should  give  us  a 
full  list  of  the  great  works  which  have 


been  re/used  by  a  dozen  of  bookseUers^ 
each.  Boswell  quotes  Denrick  as  aidiing 
a  poetical  dart  against  this  Opproborisan 
Bibliopolarum  (to  coin  a  new  phrase) : — 

**  Will  no  kind  patron  Johnson  own  f 
Shall  Johnson,  fHendleaa,  range  tba  town  f 
And  ererjr  pnbllBher  refose 
The  Oflbpring  <tf  bis  b^)|>7  If nse  f  * 

No !  Dodsley  will  take  it !  and  whafs 
more,  he  will  giye  ten  guineas  for  it! 
The  author  says :  "  I  might  perhaps  haye 
accepted  of  less ;  but  that  Paul  Whitefaeed 
had  a  little  before  got  ten  guineas  §6t  * 
poem,  and  I  would  not  take  less  than 
Paul  Whitehead."  Ten  guineas  strikes 
us  as  cheap  for  ^London:"  and  yet  it 
was  as  much  again  as  Milton  got  for 
^Paradise  Lost,"  (saying  oontingeDoie^ 
which  increased  the  sum,  afterwards.) 
"  London"  was  published  on  the  same  day 
with  Pope's  Satire  of  "1738;"  and  the 
youthful  satirist  did  not  suffer  by  the 
comparison;  for  people  said:  "Here  is 
an  unknown  poet,  greater  eyen  than 
Pope."  General  Oglethorpe  (what  Geor- 
gian does  not  feel  h»  heart  beat  fiister  at 
the  name  ?)  adopted  "  Londcm  "  at  onoe ; 
and  li?kl  to  see  its  author  among  the 
foremost  in  rank;  suryiying  him  abont 
six  months. 

Pope  set  youn^  Richardson  to  work,  to 
find  out  who  this  formidable  riyal  was. 
Mr.  Richardson  brought  back  the  infor- 
mation, that  he  had  oiscoyered  only  that 
his  *'  name  was  Johnson,  and  that  he  was 
some  obscure  man."  "  He  will  soon  be 
c^terr^,"  replied  Pope.  This  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  he  displayed 
a  commendable  generosity  to  the  risinc 
star;  for  from  the  perusal  of  "London," 
alone,  he  recommended  him  to  Earl  GDwer, 
when  Johnson  (in  the  next  year)  sou^ 
a  degree  "  to  qualify  him  for  the  master- 
ship of  a  GharitT  School."  The  similarity 
between  "London"  and  Pope's  s^le  is 
yery  obseryable.  The  "  Vamty  of  Human 
Wishes,"  essays  a  more  digmfied  strain. 
Garrick  accounts  for  this  in  his  own  man- 
ner. "When  Johnson  liyed  mvtch.  with 
the  Henreys,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  what 
was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his  'Lon- 
don,' which  is  liyely  and  easy :  when  he 
beoune  more  retired,  he  gaye  ns  his 
*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  which  is  as 
hard  as  Greek:  had  he  gone  on  to  imitate 
another  satire,  it  would  haye  been  as  hard 
mg  JSebrew  " 

And  vet,  Gippaait  little  Dayid !  thy  old 
school-rellow  wrote  a  hundred  lines  a  day 
of  this  poem,  if  it  is  «all  Greek"  to  thee! 
Hard  as  it  was  to  thee,  Dayid,  it  softened 
a  greater  man  to  tears:  for  Walter  Soott 
tells  us:  "  The  deep  and  pathetic  morality 
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of  T%e  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  has 
(rften  extracted  tears  from  those  whose 
ejes  wander  dry  over  pages  professedly 
sentimental.''  Aye,  it  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  author  himself.  Qeorge 
Lewis  Scott  describes  a  yery  interesting 
KUIe  fiunily  gathering  at  Thrale's.  when 
Dr.  Johnson  read  aloud  his  satire ;  when 
be  recounted  the  difBculties  of  the  poor, 
Btmggliog  scholar,  he  *'  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears."  Poor  fellow !  he  remem- 
bcff«d  those  days  when  he  subscribed 
himself  impranaus  !  No  longer  subject 
to  the  pangs  of  him^,  he  now  had  "all 
th&t  heart  could  wish:  'plenty.'  honor, 
loTe,  obedience,  troops  of  frienos;"  but 
his  mind  reverted  to  those  bitter  days  of 
penury,  when  he  wandered  in  the  streets 
mr  want  of  a  lodging,  and  in  the  garb  of 
poverty,  devoured  bis  dinner,  furnished 
by  the  hand  of  charity,  behind  the  curtain 
at  good  Mr.  Cave's !  How  had  his  con- 
dition changed !  We  need  not  marvel  at 
those  outpourings  of  a  grateful  heart, 
which  ^ush  forth  in  his  quiet  hours  of 
meditation,  and  solemn  seasons  of  prayer. 
The  great  Being  on  whose  goodness  and 
protection  he  confidently  relied  in  the  day 
of  destitution,  and  hour  of  trial,  had  not 
disappointed  his  hope !  He  had  "  brought 
him  to  great  honor,  and  comforted  him 
on  every  side!"  This  he  deeply  ffelt; 
andj  however  at  times  arrogant  and  harsh 
to  nis  fellow  men,  he  ever,  as  Bishop 
Home  well  says,  "walked  humbly  before 
the  Lord  his  God." 

We  must  not  quit  the  "  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes,"  without  quoting,  also, 
Walter  Scott's  remark  to  Ballantyne; 
"  he  bad  often  said  to  me,  that  neither  his 
own,  nor  any  modem  popular  style  of 
composition,  was  that  fh)m  which  he 
derived  most  pleasure.  I  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  answered,  Johnson's; 
and  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  read- 
me ^Landon^*  and  the  '  Vanity  of  Human 
Wiehet^  than  any  other  poetical  com- 
position he  could  mention ;  and  I  thmk  I 
never  saw  his  countenance  more  indicative 
of  high  admiration,  than  while  reciting 
aloud  from  these  productions."  (Lock- 
bart's  Scott)  Lord  Byron  gives  us  his 
opnions  in  his  Ravenna  I^uuy:  "Read 
Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  all 
the  examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  are 
sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter  part,  with 
the  exception  of  an  ocasional  couplet 
1^  a  grand  poem — so  true!  Trae  as  the 
10th  of  Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of 
ages  changes  all  things — ^time — ^language 
—the  earui — the  boimds  of  the  sea — the 
stars  of  the  sky,  and  every  thing  about, 
anrand,  and  undemeath  man,  except  man 


himself|  who  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infimte 
variety  of  lives,  conduct  but  to  death, 
and  the  infinity  of  wishes,  leads  but  to 
disappointment." 

•  Lockhart  informs  us  that,  the  last  line 
of  MS.  that  Scott  sent  to  the  press,  was  a 
quotation  from  the  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."  We  must  apologize  for  linger- 
ing so  long  on  the  way ;  but  where  there 
are  so  many  flowers  on  every  side,  solicit- 
ing our  notice,  it  is  difficult  to  m^e  mudi 
speed. 

The  flrst  notice  of  Johnson  which  we 
find  in  the  «  Monthly  Review,"  is  in  VoL 
6  (1752).  « Pour  volumes  of  the  Ram- 
bler, 12mo.  12s.  Payne  &  Bouquet 
These  four  volumes  contain  136  numbers 
of  this  excellent  paper,  out  of  200  now 
published;  and  still  continued  on  Tues-  ^ 
days  and  Saturdays."  The  first  number 
of  the  "Rambler"  was  published  on 
Tuesday,  March  20, 1749-1750,  and  the 
last  on  Saturday,  17th  (14th  in  fact) 
March,  1752;  208  numbers  m  all;  never 
havmg  missed  a  publication  day.  Would 
that  idl  authors  who  seek  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morality,  were  as 
conscientious  as  the  author  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler "  in  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Divine 
grace,  "  without  which,  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy."  "  Grant,  I  beseecSi 
thee,"  supplicates  the  pious  writer,  "  that 
in  this  undertaking,  thy  Holy  Spirit  may 
not  be  withheld  fr^m  me,  but  that  I  may 

[»romote    thy  glory,  and  the   salvation 
both]  of  myself  and  others." 

The  "  Rambler "  excited  but  little  at- 
tention at  first  Croker  seems  to  ques- 
tion Payne's  assertion  to  Chalmers,  that 
Richardscm's  essay,  No.  97,  was  the  "  only 
paper  which  had  a  prosperous  sale,  and 
was  popular."  But  the  ladies  will  side 
with  Payne,  when  they  discover  by  in- 
fection what  "No.  97"  is  about  We 
shall  not  inform  them ;  and,  indeed,  we 
strictly  forbid  any  of  our  female  readers 
to  turn  to  this  mysterious  paper.  If  in  this 
Blue-Beard  prohibition,  we  meet  with  the 
same  measure  of  obedience  which  was  ac- 
corded to  our  ^^illustrious  predecessor," 
we  must  e'en  digest  it  as  we  may.  Bos- 
well,  who.  with  Croker,  has  our  general 
acknowlea^ents,  enlarges  upon  this  and 
other  pubhcations  of  Us  Dominie's,  at 
greater  len^  than  we  can  afibrd.  Suf- 
fice it  to  give  a  few  interesting  facts,  for 
which  the  busy,  or  the  idle  ^ader  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  him- 
self^ will  please  consider  himself  obliged. 
The  good  Doctor  was  sorely  put  to  it  to 
find  a  name  for  his  child.  He  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "What  muet  be  done^ 
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air,  i9t 2{  be  done.  When  I  becan  poblisb- 
ing  that  paper,  I  was  at  a  Toss  how  to 
name  it  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  my 
bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go 
to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  ite  title.  The 
BambUr  seemed  the  best  that  occurred, 
and  I  took  it" 

The  Doctor  wrote  the  whole  of  the  208 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  ^  four  bUlets 
m  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mulso  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Chapone) ;  No.  30,  bj  Mrs.  Gathe- 
rine  Talbot;  No.  97  by  Richardson,  and 
Nos.  44  and  100,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter."  Of  the  204,  thirty  only  were 
"worked  up"  from  previously  prepared 
materials.  The  "  Rambler  "  soon  b^^ame 
appreciated  by  those  who  were  capable 
of  discerning  merit  "The  Stui&nt" 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  work  that  exceeds  any 
^  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this 
kingdom.  May  the  public  favors  crown 
his  merits,  and  may  not  the  English  under 
the  auspicious  reien  of  George  the  Second, 
neglect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the 
first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  ^Eivorites  of  Augustus."  Cave 
received  letters  of  commendation,  news- 
paper verses  appeared  in  its  praise,  and 
Elphinston  superintended  an  Edinburgh 
edition,  which  followed  the  London  issue. 
Richardson  wrote  to  Cave,  that  Johnson 
was  the  only  man  who  could  write  them; 
which  Cave  admitted,  but  complained 
that,  good  as  they  were,  they  were  very 
slow  sale.  Even  corpulent  Mrs.  Rambler, 
who  has  never  been  suspected  of  very  ex- 
quisite literal^  sensibilities,  was  moved 
by  these  effusions  of  the  "  gude  man's," 
and  rewarded  his  labors  with  the  veir 
handsome  speech, — "  I  thought  very  weU 
of  you  before ;  but  I  did  not  imagine  you 
could  have  written  any  thing  equal  to 
this."  Notwithstanding  the  tardy  sale, 
at  first,  the  author  had  the  satis&ction 
of  survivmg  ten  editions  in  London  alone. 
We  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  some 
unreasonable  beines  complained  of  the 
erudite  dignity  of  the  style ;  and  declared 
that  the  author  Ta  true  "  Yankee  trick," 
we  should  call  it)  used  the  "  hard  words 
in  the  ^  Rambler,'  in  order  to  render  his 
Dictionary  indispensably  necessary!"  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  like  most  truly  great  men, 
excelled  in  wit  and  humor,  said  that 
Johnson's  ladies, — his  Misellas,  Zorimas 
Properantias,  and  Rhodoclias, — were  all 
^  Jonnsons  in  petticoats."  This  is  much 
of  a  piece  with  Goldsmith's  telling  John- 
son that  if  he  were  to  write  a  piece  in 
which  little  fishes  had  to  talk,  he  would 
make  them  all  talk  like  great  whales  ! 

In  his  contributions  to  the  "Adven- 
turer," the  Doctor  uses  the  stilts  less ;  he 


walks  more;  perhaps  oocaskmally  runs. 
Yet  are  we  ^"eat  admirers  of  "John- 
sonese." Miyestic  diction  was  as  natural 
to  a  man  who  thought  in  rounded  peri- 
odSj  as  was  a  disjdnted  chaos  of  Uie  parts 
of  speech,  to  many  of  his  critics.  So  hr 
firom  the  elaborate  verbal  architecture 
anxiously  buflt  up^  and  painfully  oemente^ 
which  the  reader  supposed,  the  Rambkn 
were  written  just  as  they  wwe  wanted 
fbr  the  press ;  indeed,  at  times,  the  firat 
half  was  in  type  before  the  remainder  waa 
on  paper !  Boswell  gives  us  an  amusing 
anecdote  relative  to  the  Italia,n  edition  of 
the  Rambler.  ^  A  foreign  minister  of  no 
very  high  talents,  who  had  been  in  his 
company  for  a  considerable  time,  quite 
overlooked,  hapnened,  luckily,  to  mention 
that  he  had  read  some  of  his  ^  Rambler ' 
in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much.  This 
pleased  [Johnson]  him  greatly;  he  ob- 
served that  the  title  had  been  translated 
It  Genio  errarUe,  though  I  have  been 
told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously,  II 
y  agabando ;  and  finding  that  this  minister 
gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all 
attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first  remaiic 
which  he  made,  however  simple,  exclaimed, 
^  The  ambassador  says  well ;  his  Excel- 
lency observes — ;"  and  then  he  expanded 
and  enriched  the  little  that  had  be^  said, 
in  so  strong  a  manner,  that  it  appearea 
something  of  consequence.  This  was  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  to  the  company  who 
were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards 
it  furnished  a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment 
^  Tlie  ambassador  says  uelV  became  a 
laughable  term  of  applause  when  no 
m^ty  matter  had  be^  expressed." 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  110th 
number  of  the  "  Rambler  "  (on  Repent- 
ance) was  the  means  of  deciding  the  Rev. 
James  Compton,  of  the  English  Benedic- 
tine Monks,  at  Paris,  to  leave  that  body, 
and  embrace  the  Protestant  faith.  How 
many  devotees  of  the  Greek  Church  it 
would  have  converted,  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, no  means  of  Knowing;  yet  the 
author  thought^  at  one  time^  XhMt  it  was 
about  having  the  opportumty  presented 
to  it  Somehow  or  other,  he  heard  that 
the  Empress  of  Russia  had  ordered  a 
translation  of  the  Rambler  into  the  Rus- 
sian language.  "So,"  says  the  author 
with  a  complacent  snule^  I  shall  be  read 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace 
boasts  that  his  fame  would  extend  as  hr 
as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  now  the 
Wolga  is  farther  from  me  than  the  Rhone 
was  from  Horace."  Whether  this  was 
the  work  of  some  wicked  wag,  or  not  we 
cannot  tell  j  but  we  believe  ^t  the  Rus- 
sian edition  of  the  "Rambler"  is  even 
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than  anj  '^Uber  imrissimaB  "  wfaicli 
tmtalizes  the  ^  beUuo  lihrorum "  in  the 
^'choioe  catalogue  of  Thomas  Thorpe." 

^'T^    LiTERART   MaOAZINB,    OB  IJnI- 

TBR8AL  Rbvuw  "  made  its  first  appear- 
anoe  May,  1756,  and  its  last,  July,  1758. 
For  this  periodical  Johnson  wrote  five 
easays  and  some  twenty-five  reviews. 
We  have  adverted,  heretofore,  to  the  temp- 
tation nnder  which  a  reviewer  lies,  to  abuse 
bis  position  to  personal,  and  often  un- 
worUiv,  ends.  Candor  compels  us  to  ad- 
mit that,  even  our  stem  moralist  was 
not  proof  aeainst  what  has  so  oltcm  se- 
dooed  the  fidelity  of  smaller  men. 

Jonas  Hanway,  a  man  with  more  than 
ordinary  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 

elanthropist,  as  his  introduction  of  um- 
Uas  into  Britain  demonstrates, — a  man 
who  had  heretofore  ranked  as  a  decent, 
well-deserving,  "highly  respectable''  citi- 
sen, — actually  had  the  haitlihood,  malig- 
nity and  effrontery,  to  publish  a  violent 
attadc  upon — whai  thmk  you,  gentle 
reader  ?  public  morality,  or  private  char- 
acter ?  neither,  but  an  attack  upon  "  Tea- 
Drinking?^  Whether  he  forgot  the 
Doctor's  propensity,  or  vras  ignorant  of 
his  being  a  reviewer,  or  was  determined 
to  brave  the  matter  out  in  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  does  not  appear.  To  suppose 
that  our  Doctor  would  tamely  bear  this 
terrific  attack  upon  his  favorite  beverage, 
was  reckoning  without  his  host  He 
came  down  with  such  sledee-hammer 
blows  upon  Jonas,  that  the  latter  rea- 
lised that,  now,  at  least,  if  never  ^en  in 
Russia,  he  had  "  caueht  a  Tartar."  John- 
son describes  himself  as  **a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea- drinker ;  who  for  many 
years  diluted  his  meals  only  with  the  in- 
fusion of  this  fascinating  plant;  whose 
ketUe  has  hardly  time  to  cool ;  who  vrith 
tea  amuses  Uie  evening,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midnight ;  and  with  tea  welcomies  the 
morning."  Tyens  parodied  the  last  phrase 
^  te  veniente  die— to  decedente."  Imagine 
thd  stupefitction  of  horror  into  which  the 
aealous  Jonas  was  thrown,  by  this  un- 
blushing avowal  of  unrepented  profligacy ! 
He  gir&d  on  his  swora  afresh,  and  at- 
tacked the  TeartnonBter  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  true  imitator  of  Saint  G^rge.  The 
great  dragon,  in  this  instance,  however, 
held  with  feline  tenacity  to  life ;  and  con- 
tinued to  toss  ofiT  his  dozen  or  twenty  cups 
of  "  bohea,"  or  "  young  hyson,"  without 
caring  a  rush  for  Jonas  H!anway  and  his 
caustic  strictures. 

The  "  Monthly  Reyiew"  for  April,  1755. 
was  enliu-ged  "  four  pages  extraordinary,'' 
uid,  even  at  that,  the  usual  "catalogue" 
omitted,  to  make  room  fbr  a  copious  no- 


tice of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  want 
of  a  good  dictionary,  before  Johnson's 
made  its  appearance,  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon  here.  Those  who  are  versed  in 
philology  vrill  not  need  our  learning  upon 
the  subject ;  and  those  who  have  no  taste 
for  \L  would  vote  us  a  bore.  So  we  resist 
the  Smptation  of  a  vast  parade  of  learning^ 
which  would  be  about  as  profound  as 
much  smattering  we  meet  with  in  this 
day  of  universal  scholarship.  Cooper 
saySj  somewhere,  that  an  American  would 
consider  himself  as  ignorant,  indeed,  if  he' 
did  not  feel  competent  to  talk  upon  any 
subject,  whatsoever;  so  our  "  clever  young 
men,"  range,  at  will,  from  '^  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses,"  to  the  Greek 
particle;  and  from  "Tbt^^to"  critiques, 
to  the  difibrential  calculus.  To  snow 
how  reviewers  worked  in  those  days,  al- 
though the  dictionary  was  published  only 
on  the  15th  of  the  month,  the  review  of 
thirty-two  pages  (principally  quotations, 
indeed)  was  i^ady  for  the  press  by  the 
24th.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  that,  notwithstanding 
its  Whig  principles,  Johnson  was  always 
treated  vrith  a  marked  consideration; 
which  in  days  of  excited  party  spirit,  is 
not  often  accorded  to  political  opponents. 
In  regard  to  lexicography,  all  literary 
men.  Whig  and  Tory,  were  ready  to  hail 
vrith  gratitude  one  who  should  promise 
order  and  cdrtainty  where  there  reigned 
obscurity  and  confusion.  English  scholars 
had  to  endure  in  silence  the  sarcasm  oC^  / 
the  Abb6  le  Blanc^  who  declares  tba^ 
such  was  the  passion  for  the  English 
tongue  that  the  French  had  made  it  one 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  that  even 
their  women  studied  it;  and  yet  that 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  good  diction- 
ary, or  hardly  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
Reviewer  foresees  a  brighter  state  of 
affairs,  since  the  valiant  doctor  had  come  to 
the  rescue : — "  But  these  reproaches,  we 
hope,  will  in  a  great  measure  be  removed^ 
as  well  as  the  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
facilitated  by  the  work  before  us;  a 
work  that  has  been  much  wanted,  and  no 
less  eagerly  expected,  especially  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Johnson's 
literary  abilities."  After  copious  quota- 
tions, the  reviewer  thus  proceeds :  ^'  Such 
is  Mr.  Johnaon^s  account  of  what  he  has 
endeavored;  and  barely  to  say  that  he 
has  well  performed  his  task,  would  be  too 
frigid  a  commendation  of  a  performance 
th£t  will  be  received  with  gratitude,  by 
those  who  are  sincerely  zealous  for  tl^ 
reputation  of  English  literature :  never- 
theless, lavish  as  we  might,  justly,  be  in 
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its  praise^  we  are  not  blind  to  its  imper- 
fections ;  for  some  we  haye  obseryed,  eyen 
in  the  short  time  allowed  us  for  the  in- 
spection of  this  large  work,  nor  are  all  of 
them  equally  unimportant  Some  may, 
perhaps,  expect  that  we  should  point  out 
what  appear  to  us  defects;  but  this  we 
decline,  because  most  of  them  will  be  ob- 
yious  to  the  judicious  and  inquisitiye 
reader ;  nor  are  we  inclinable  to  feed  the 
maleyoIeDce  of  little  or  lazy  critics :  be- 
sides which,  our  assiduous  and  ingenious 
compiler,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  antici- 
pated all  censure  by  his  apologetical  ac- 
knowledgments. Upon  the  whole,  if  the 
prodigious  extent  of  this  undertaking,  and 
the  numerous  difficulties  necessarily  at- 
tending it,  be  duly  considered ;  also  that 
it  is  the  labor  of  one  single  person  (who 
himself  tells  us  it  was  written  with  little 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  the 
patrona^  of  the  great;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  nor  under  the 
shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst  in- 
conyenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow),  instead  of  affording  matter 
for  enyy  or  malignancy  to  prey  upon,  it 
must  excite  wonder  and  adnuration  to  see 
how  greatly  he  has  succeeded."  The  re- 
yiewer  proceeds:  "Ilis  grammar  is  con- 
cise, yet  far  from  being  obscure ;  seyeral 
of  his  remarks  are  uncommon,  if  not  new, 
and  all  of  them  descrying  particular  at- 
tention. The  prosody  is  tr^ted  with  an 
accuracy  we  do  not  remember  to  haye 
Tpei  with  in  other  grammarians ;  and  the 
V^iole  appears  to  us  well  calculated  to 
serve  its  professed  purpose,  which  is,  that 
the  English  language  may  be  learned,  if 
the  reader  be  acquainted  with  grammati- 
cal terms,  or  taught  by  a  master  to  those 
who  are  more  ignorant." 

The  Doctor,  with  his  usual  foresight, 
had  adopted  an  excellent  mode  of  dis- 
couraging all  adyerse  criticism,  by  admit- 
ting in  his  preface,  that,  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities  might  for  a 
time  furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and 
harden  ignorance  into  contempt.  Now  as 
no  reyiewer  is  particularly  desirous  of 
being  considered  either  a  fool,  or  an  igno- 
ramus, we  may  suppose  that  the  Jeffi*eys 
of  the  day  were  contented  to  praise  where 
they  could,  and  be  silent  where  they  dis- 
approyed. 

Thomas  Warton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  after  admitting  that  "  the  preface 
was  noble  and  the  history  of  the  language 
pretty  full,"  complains  that,  ^'-strokes  of 
laxity  and  indolence"  were  plainly  to  be 
perceiyed.  "  Laxity  and  indolence  "  there 
will  always  be  in  the  work  of  man ;  but 
Tigor  ana  industry  also  there  were,  else 


the  diotionaTy  had  neror  seen  the  light 
The  author  commenced  with  a  good  stock 
of  confidence.  When  Dr.  Adams  started 
back  aghast  at  the  stupendous  character 
of  the  scheme,  exclaiming,  ^'This  is  a 
great  work  sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all 
ttie  etymologies? — Johnson.  Why,  sir, 
here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius  and  Sknmer, 
and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentle- 
man who  has  published  a  collection  <k 
Welsh  proyerbs,  who  will  help  me  with 
the  Welsh. — ^Adams.  But,  ar,  how  can 
you  do  this  in  Uiree  years^?---JoHN80N. 
Sir,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in 
thi^  years. — Adams.  But  the  French 
Academy,  which  consists  of  forty  memben^ 
took  forty  years  to  compile  their  Dictaon- 
ary. — Johnson.  Sir,  thus  it  is.  This  n 
the  proportion.  As  three  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred, so  is  the  proportion  of  an  English- 
man to  a  Frenchman." 

The  history  of  Lord  Chesterfield^s  con- 
nection with  Johnson's  first  philological 
aspirations;  the  tardy  patronsbip^  and 
the  seyere  epistle  to  his  Lordship  are 
well  known.  Although  a  bigoted  John- 
sonite,  we  consider  that  the  lexicograpber 
was  not  free  fi*om  fault  in  this  business. 
We  haye  no  space  to  spare,  however,  for 
any  argumentation  upon  the  point  The 
£u*l's  suggestions  upon  the  prospectus 
were  all  adopted  by  the  author. 

The  Doctor  displayed  no  little  ingraui^ 
in  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  his 
materioL  Bishop  Percy  tells  us:  "  Bos- 
well's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Johnson  compiled  his  Dictionary,  is  con- 
fused and  erroneous.  He  be^an  his  task 
(as  he  himself  expressly  descnbed  to  me) 
by  deyoting  his  first  care  to  a  dih'gent 
perusal  of  all  such  English  writers  as 
were  most  correct  in  their  language,  and 
under  eyerv  sentence  which  he  meant  to 
quote,  he  drew  a  line,  and  noted  in  the 
margin  the  first  letter  of  the  word  under 
which  it  was  to  occur.  He  then  dcliyered 
these  books  to  his  clerks,  who  trans- 
scribed  each  sentence  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper,  and  arranged  the  same  under 
the  word  referred  to.  By  these  means, 
he  collected  the  seyeral  words  and  their 
different  significations;  and  when  the 
whole  arrangement  was  alphabetically 
formed,  he  gaye  the  definitions  of  their 
meaning  and  collected  their  etymologies 
from  Skinner,  Junius,  and  other  writes 
on  the  subject" 

Andrew  Millar's  exclamations  of  delight 
at  the  reception  of  the  last  sheet,  was  less 
reyerent  than  Johnson's  pioiis  rejoinder. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  Millar's  impatience. 
The  "three  years,"  proyed  to  be  more 
\Jtasi  seyen;  and  the  copy-right  money 
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21575,  MYul  perhaps  to  $15,000  in  our 
j)  bad  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
kzioographer.  Here  was  an  opportunity, 
in  the  pages  of  a  work  of  ^neral  refer- 
6Doe,  too  good  to  be  lost,  of  givine  yent  to 
some  of  uie  strong  prejudi^  which  the 
Doctor  adhered  to  with  a  pertinacity 
worfhy  of  a  worthy  cause;  accordingly 
we  have  some  curious  definitions: 

"  Oats.  A  grain  which,  in  England,  is 
generally  giren  to  horses,  out  in  Scotland, 
supports  uiejpeople." 

"  Whig.  Iiie  name  of  a  fiu^n." 

"  Pension.  An  allowance  made  to  any 
one  without  an  equivalent  In  England, 
it  is  generally  understood  to  mean,  pa^ 
giren  to  a  state  hireling,  for  treason  to  his 
country." 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  last  definition 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  lexicographer's 
friends,  or  enemies,  when  a  pension  of 
£300  was  graciously  bestowed  upon  the 
author  of  the  ^^Bambler,"  by  George 
Third.  Nor  did  Johnson  himself  forget 
his  nnhappy  definition ;  for  he  consulted 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  to  the  proprietr 
of  the  author  of  such  a  sweeping  attack 
upon  pensioners  becoming  one  himself. 

The  Dictionary  sold  well ;  for  a  second 
Iblio  edition  was  published  within  a  year. 
This  was  a  triumph  for  the  author ;  who 
declared  that,  of  all  his  acquamtances, 
there  were  only  two  who,  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work,  did  not  endeayor  to 
depress  him  with  threats  of  censure  from 
the  public,  or  with  objections  learned 
from  those  who  had  lecamed  them  from 
his  own  preface. 

He  complains,  in  1771,  that,  '^my 
summer  wanderings  are  now  oyer,  and  I 
am  engaging  in  a  yery  great  work,  the 
leyision  of  my  Dictionuy ;  from  which,  I 
Imow  not  at  present  how  to  get  loose." 
In  the  next  year,  the  work  had  reached 
its  fourth  edition,  but  was  much  the  same 
as  when  first  published ;  for  he  tells  Bos- 
well  :  "A  new  edition  of  my  great  Diction- 
ary is  printed  from  a  copy  which  I  was 
persuaiKd  to  revise ;  but  liaying  made  no 
preparation,  I  was  able  to  do  very  little. 
Some  superfluities  I  have  expunfl;ed,  and 
some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and  here  and 
there  have  scattered  a  remark;  but  the 
main  fabric  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was. 
I  had  looked  very  little  into  it  since  I 


wrote  it,  and  I  think,  I  fbund  it  full  as 
often  better,  as  worse,  than  I  expected." 
"  The  world,"  he  tells  Mr.  Bagshaw, "  must 
at  present  take  it  as  it  is." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
upon  this  point.  "As  he  was  walking 
along  the  Strand,  a  gentleman  stepped  out 
of  some  neighboring  tavern,  with  his  nap- 
kin in  his  hand,  and  no  hat,  and  stopping 
him  as  civilly  as  he  could, — "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir ;  but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
believe,"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  We  have  a  wager 
depending  on  your  reply :  pray,  sir,  is  it 
irreparable  or  irreparable  that  one  should 
say  ?  "  «  The  last,  I  think,  sir,"  answered 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  for  the  adverb  [adjective] 
ought  to  follow  the  verb;  but  you  had 
better  consult  my  Dictionary  than  me ;  for 
that  was  the  result  of  more  thoueht  than 
you  will  now  give  me  time  for.'*  "  No, 
no,"  replied  the  gentleman  gayly,  "the 
book  I  have  no  certainty  at  all  of;  but 
here  is  the  author  to  whom  I  refeired :  I 
have  won  my  twenty  guineas  quite  fairly, 
and  am  much  obligea  to  you,  sir,"  so  shin- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  kindly  by  the  hand,  he 
went  back  to  finish  his  dinner,  or  dessert" 
Croker  comments :  "  The  Dictionary  gives, 
and  rightly,  a  contrary  decision." 

Robert  Dodsley  is  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tude^  for  suggesting  the  publication  of  a 
Dictionary  to  Johnson ;  although  the  latter 
declares  that  he  had  long  thought  of  it. 
Boswell  one  day  ventured  one  of  his  usual 
sapient  remarks:  "You  did  not  know 
what  you  were  undertaking."  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir^  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was 
undertakmg.  and  very  well  how  to  do  it, 
and  have  clone  it  very  well."  When 
Johnson  asked  Garrick,  what  people  said 
of  the  new  book,  he  replied,  Uiat  it  was 
objected  to  as  citing  authorities  whidi 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work ; 
Richardson,  for  example.  f^Nay,"  said  the 
lexicographer,  "I  have  done  worse  than 
that :  I  have  dted  thee,  David." 

But  all  did  not  find  fault.  Sheridan 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  author,  in  his 

5relogue   to    Savace's   tragedy  of  "Sir 
'homas  Overbury,"  worthy  of  both  the 
donor  and  the  recipient — 

**8o  pleads  the  tale  that  glres  to  tatan  timet 
The  8011*8  misfbrtones  and  the  parentis  crimes; 
There  shall  his  flune  (if  ownM  to-ni^t)  surriTe ; 
FlxM  bj  the  hand  that  bids  oar  langnage  lira** 
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THE  TWO   ANGELS. 

TWO  angels  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morningoroke; 
The  dawn  was  on  their  £oes,  and  beneath, 
The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke^  ¥ 

Thehr  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same, 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white ; 
But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame^ 

And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way ; 

Then  said  L  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed : 
"  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 

The  place  where  thy  beloTed  are  at  rest !" 

And  he,  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 

Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock. 
And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognised  the  nameless  agony. 

The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pun, 
That  oft  before  had  fiU^  and  haunted  me, 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heayenly  guest, 
And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  Gtod's  yoke; 

And  knowine  whatsoe'er  he  sent  was  best, 
Dared  neimer  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light 

'^  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said ; 
And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight 

On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'Twas  at  thy  door,  0  friend !  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
iPausing  descended,  and  with  yoice  diyine, 
^  Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thm ; 
And  softly,  firom  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 

Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  Qod !  If  lie  but  wave  his  hand 
The  mists  collect,  the  rain  fells  thick  and  loud, 

Till  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo !  he  looks  back  from  the  departmg  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door? 
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OP    FITNESS  IN  ORATORY, 


IT  18  not  a  mere  prudential  manm,  but  an 
ethical  law,  that  in  undertaking  to  act 
upon  others,  we  must  pa^  attention  to  the 
drcomstaDoes  under  which  our  attempts 
are  made.    These  circumstances  are  noth- 
ing else  than  our  relations,  which  again 
are  determined  by  the  personal  character 
of  men  and  by  our  influence  upon  that 
character.'  But  now  every  one  requires 
that  his  personality  be  respected,  and  if  he 
admits  Uiat  it  can  and  must   undergo 
dianges,  yet  he  demands  that  this  shall  be 
brought  to  pass,  not  in  suppressing,  but  in 
ennobling  and  expanding  his  existing  na- 
ture.   Since  this  is  a  uniyersal  demand,  and 
since  it  is  a  moral  law  to  adjust  our  de- 
mands so  that  they  can  consist  with  the 
demands  of  the  other  party,  we  are  sub- 
jected by  this  law  to  the  duty  of  respect- 
ing Uieir  personality;  that  is,  of  adapting 
our  mode  of  procedure  to  relations  and 
circumstances.   For  in  the  effort  to  put  an 
idea  into  practice,  we  assert  our  own  per- 
sonality ;  but  in  order  that  this  mar  not 
take  place  at  the  expense  and  through  the 
suppression  of  the  personality  of  others,  we 
must  endeaTor  by  a  most  thorough  ad- 
justment thereto,  to  extenuate  and  to  make 
amends  for  the  preponderance  we  strive  to 
gain.    Hence  arose  the  first  duty  to  make 
our  ideas  consort  with  theirs ;  hence  arises 
now  the  second  duty,  in  asserting  our  per- 
sonality to  acknowledge  theirs  and  to  ap- 
proach every  thing  which  belongs  to  it 
with  the  greatest  care.   Since  now,  accord- 
ing to  our  previous  position,  the  highest 
virtue  is  also  the  highest  prudence,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  moral  propriety  or  appro- 
priateness in  action,  will  be  the  surest 
means  and  the  indi^nsable  condition  of 
success.   It  is  this  by  which  the  practical 
man  Tin  the  higher  and  better  sense  of  the 
word)   distinguishes  himself;   and  if  his 
conduct  always  exhibits  this  feature,  and 
he  is  by  that  means  invariably  successful, 
yet  we  should  not  simply  ascribe  to  him 
pradeoce  and  forget  the  moral  power  of 
this  quality.    There  are  men  of  this  sortj 
who  inspire  confidence  at  the  first  look, 
and  for  this  reason ;  because  while  main- 
taming  their  own  personality  with  dignity 
and  with  emphasis,  they  do  not  forget  that 
modesty  which  yields  to  the  personality 
of  every  other  individual  its  fullest  ri^ts. 
Scarcely  have  these  men  undertaken  to 
conduct  a  difiBcult  matter,  when  di£Sculties 
diaa|^»ear  and  opposition  vanishes,  because 
e?ery  one  who  observes  their  proceedings 
is  convinced  that  his  own  interests  will  be 
advanced   thereby.     These  are  tbe  men 


who  guide  and  govern  social  life:  and 
from  such  an  example  as  theirs  we  must 
take  our  start,  in  order  to  form  a  lively 
idea  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  ora- 
tor. On  the  contraxy  there  are  men 
enough  who  are  ever  ready  and  anxious 
to  accomplish  some  good  end,  but  who, 
because  they  always  bring  forward  their 
plans  at  an  unsuitable  season,  and  because 
they  are  not  capable  of  adapting  them  to  the 
peculiarities  of  those  with  whom  they  deaL 
are  perpetually  bi^ed  in  their  plans  ana 
undertakings ;  good  men,  if  you  will,  yet 
men  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  stand  in  need 
of  a  higher  moral  cultivation.  These  are 
the  genuine  unrhetorical  natures,  weU 
adapted  to  illustrate  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, what  the  orator  may  not  be. 

As  it  applies  to  all  moral  activity,  so 
does  this  law  of  propriety,  hold  gooa  in 
rhetoric,  and  imparts  to  the  rhetoric  which 
is  framed  in  accordance  with  it,  certain 
characteristics  which  are  of  ethical  origin, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  means  of  moving  the 
hearer's  heart 

In  the  first  place,  a  discourse  construct- 
ed in  accordance  with  existing  relations, 
will  be  so  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hearer,  that  it  will  neither  tax  it  too  se- 
verely nor  leave  it  too  little  employed.  For 
the  capacity  is  dependent  upon  the  know-> 
ledge  and  mental  culture  of  the  hearer ; 
forming  a  very  important  part  of  his  per- 
sonality, which  the  orator  is  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  which  he  will  unpardonably 
ofiSbnd  if  he  vrearies  him  with  excessive 
obscurity  or  excessive  simplicity  in  his 
discourse.  And  as  a  very  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  his  public  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  both  these  errors,  it  is  obli- 
gatory upon  the  orator  to  use  all  diligence 
m  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  same. 
Otherwise  he  vrill  subject  himself  to  the 
reproach  of  one  who  has  undertaken  a 
business,  and  has  neglected  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  in  the  case.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  among  the  same  class  of 
hearers  the  degree  of  culture  attained  will 
vary  in  each  individual  case ;  yet  a  middle 
course  is  not  difficult  to  be  found,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  fictitious  general  or  normal 
hearer  may  be  imagined,  which  may  be 
kept  constantly  in  view,  and  to  which 
every  thing  may  be  addressed ;  by  which 
device  one  may  escape  error  in  either  of 
the  directions  adverted  to. 

When  an  orator  is  not  in  a  position 
rightly  tojud^  of  his  public,  or  is  inca- 
pable of  engaging  its  attention  in  a  suitable 
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manner,  we  cannot  regard  it  simply  as  a 
natural  deficiency,  nor  express  regret  mere- 
ly, but  it  must  be  yiewed  as  a  moral  and 
a  culpable  deficiency;  one  is  bound  to 
observe  such  inoompetcuaoe  in  one's  self^  and 
one  should  abandon  an  employment  which 
is  found  to  be  beyond  his  reach :  particu- 
larly as  in  most  cases,  perseverance  and 
application  would  have  compensated  for 
what  was  lacking  to  him  of  native  talent. 
And  indeed  were  his  native  talents  of  the 
greatest,  it  would  still  and  forever  be  im- 
possible for  him,  to  appreciate  the  habits 
of  thought  prevailing  in  a  circle  of  cultiva- 
ted hearers,  and  to  adapt  his  own  to  the 
same,  unless  himself  the  possessor  of  a 
scientific  and  a  learned  education.  This 
then  he  is  under  obligation  to  obtain; 
ignorance  with  him  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  defect  in  character,  and  to  be  visited  as 
such  with  reprobation.  And  this  shows 
us  again  how  in  the  case  of  the  orator  the 
activity  of  all  his  mental  faculties  is  under 
a  moral  guidance. 

In  the  acquisition  of  a  learned  and  scien- 
tific culture,  we  have  absolutely  no  limit 
to  propose  to  him ;  let  him  proceed  as  far 
as  he  can ;  let  him  keep  pace  with  his  age 
or  outstrip  it ;  only  let  him  never  forget 
that  for  mm  as  orator,  learning  and  science 
are  simply  means,  not  end^  and  that  he 
should  not  make  an  exhibition  of  these 
various  attainments  at  the  expense  of 
those  moral  ideas  which  must  form  the 
staple  of  his  discourse.  This  would  be  in 
itself  immoral  as  an  exhibition  of  vanity : 
it  would  also  be  to  overlook  the  capacity 
of  the  hearer,  and  would  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction of  topics  and  discussion  which 
would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  public 
without  any  good  result,  or  would  give 
rise  to  indistinct  ideas  instead  of  dear  con- 
ceptions ;  this  would  be  the  second  and  as 
is  self-evident,  the  equally  moral  error 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  canon  of  fitness 
in  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  hearer. 

In  this  adaptation  of  the  discourse  to 
the  capacity  of  the  hearer,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  of  moral  origin,  we  (iiscover 
the  first  means  of  exciting  the  feelings. 
In  order  to  promote  the  hearer's  interest 
in  a  train  of  ideas,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  activity  required  of  him 
should  not  be  wearisome ;  in  that  case, 
he  would  soon  become  tired  of  it,  and  re- 
lapse into  an  inactivity  which  would  ren- 
der fruitless  all  further  attempts  made  to 
interest  him  by  the  orator.  And  should 
he  be  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  a  dis- 
course which,  by  its  obscurity,  puts  his 
fiunilties  on  the  rack,  yet  these  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  his  understanding  will  ope^ 
rate  to  suppress  the  activity  of  imagina- 


tion and  feeling,  so  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  af^t  uem.  In  a  similar  manner, 
also,  will  attention  flag,  under  an  excessive 
simplicity  of  address,  and  the  finer  move- 
ments of  the  affections  will  ever  refuse 
the  bidding  of  a  man  who  cannot  satisfy 
even  the  understanding. 

Here  I  must  expect  the  olyection,  that 
the  man  who  is  prudent  enough  to  make 
the  above  observations  himself^  needs  no- 
thing beyond  this  very  prudence  in  order 
to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  and  to 
adapt  his  discourse  to  the  oomprehension 
of  the  hearer — thus  leaving  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  orator  entirely  out  of  the 
Question.    We  admit  that  with  many  a 
demagogue  in  Athens  and  Rome,  sudi 
might  really  have  been  the  case :  such  an 
example,  however,  proves  nothing  for  us ; 
for  there,  if  any  one  had  ventured  to  utter 
any  thing  unintelligible,  he  would  have 
been  driven  firom  the  forum  by  the  hoot- 
ings  of  the  impatient  assembly.    In  such 
a  situation,  where  the  absolute  necessity 
of  following  such  a  rule  was  apparoi^ 
one  might,  perhaps,  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  moral  qualities,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  are  indispensable} 
but  because,  forsooth,  a  bad  man  is  driven 
by  constraint  to  adopt  a  particular  course, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  nothing 
of  a  moral  nature  involved  in  it,  and  that 
if  restrictions  were  removed,  both  bad 
and  good  would  succeed  in  it  alike.   Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  pulpit  orator  of 
our  day,  whose  relation  to  ms  hearers  is 
far  less  restricted,  their  reaction  upon 
him  being  by  no  means  so  offensive ;  how 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible  it  seems 
to  be.  often  for  men  of  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, and  not  at  all  wanting  in  ability,  to 
judge  of  the  public,  to  keep  their  discourse 
at  a  just  elevation,  mounting  neither  too 
high  nor  descending  too  low  for  their 
hearers.     Carried  away  by  their  own 
passion  for  scientific  inquiry,  they  at  one 
time  imagine  their  hearers  possessed  of 
like  interest  and  capacity  with  themselves; 
at  another  time,  they  sink  into  common- 
place, and  tediously  repeat  and  prolong 
the  discussion  of  points  already  clear  to 
the  hearer's  mind :  and  is  not  ^e  first 
an  indication  of  excessive  vanity,  self-oon- 
oeit — acknowledged  offences  against  mo- 
rality?   And  does  not  the  next^  as  erery 
lifeless  adherence   to  custom,  betray  a 
want  of  wholesome  energy  oi  character  ? 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  which  is  a 
very  subordinate  quality  of  eloquence,  the 
adaptation  of  the  discourse  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  hearer,  cannot  be  acquired 
without  the  possession  of  moral  exceUeooe. 
Should  I  succeed  in  creating  a  convictiaii 
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of  the  correctness  of  this  podtiOD,  1  doabt 
not,  1  shall  have  performed  no  trifling 
serricc  for  those  youths  who  design  de- 
Totmg  themselves  to  eloquence.  Science 
mod  scholarship  prepare  them  for  an  office, 
m  which  science  and  scholarship  may  no 
longer  be  the  chief  object  of  their  exertions, 
but  must  be  made  secondary  to  the  higher 
object  which  they  are  to  aid  in  reaching. 
Bat  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  that  this  is  a  higher 
olgect,  so  long  as  they  are  taught  in  their 
preparatory  course  that  science  and  scho- 
ttrship  are  absolutely  highest,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  every  ^ng,  not  excepting 
religion  and  morality  themselves.  Vainly 
now  are  they  admonished  to  exclude  every 
thing  scientific  in  matter  and  in  form  from 
th^  discourses ;  they  despise  this  canon, 
which,  in  their  view,  savors  of  a  weak 
^nrit  of  compliance,  and  which,  in  truth, 
18  habitually  denounced  as  such  by  their 
instructors.  In  the  lack  of  a  professor's 
chair,  they  appropriate  the  pulpit  to  such 
m  use,  and  heroically  attempt  to  draw  up 
the  people  to  the  elevated  sphere  in  which 
they  float  If  at  last  they  recover  from 
their  folly,  they  frequently  sink  dispirited 
mto  flat  and  insipid  commonplace.  Now, 
if  this  adapting  of  one's  discourse  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  auditors  is  not  a 
mere  politic  compliance,  but  a  truly  moral 
proceeding,  if  the  opposite  course  is  un- 
iustifiable,  and  if  the  question  is  presented 
m  this  light  to  a  youth  of  noble  spirit,  he 
will  readily  conform  to  a  rule  which  he 
finds  inst^  of  lowering,  only  dignifies 
and  exalts  him. 

But  the  law  of  fitness  requires  not 
merely  that  the  discourse  should  be  adapted 
to  the  understanding,  but  also  that  the 
entire  individuality  of  the  hearer,  his  situ- 
ation, his  relations,  the  circumstances  which 
affect  his  destiny,  and  which  especially 
concern  him,  should  be  observed  by  the 
orator.  And  this  kind  of  adaptedness  is 
fiir  more  difficult  to  secure  than  the  first ; 
for  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  and  keep  in  view  the  manifold  ele- 
ments of  which  the  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligions condition  of  man  is  composed, 
namely,  the  circle  of  his  ideas  and  his 
experiences,  the  conceptions  which  are 
fiuniliar  or  unusual  with  him,  the  images 
with  which  his  imagination  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied, the  more  or  less  accurate  ideid  of 
good  he  has  formed  of  social,  moral,  and 
religious  perfection,  his  virtues  and  vices, 
his  wishes  and  appetitesL  together  with 
those  special  ^tuations  wnich  are  the  re- 
sult of  rank,  of  wealth,  of  political  events, 
of  the  condition  of  one's  country  and  the 


This  fitness  of  the  discourse  seems  to 
have*  been  admitted  to  be  a  means  of  ex- 
citing the  affections  ^which,  indeed,  in 
their  sense  mean  passions)  by  the  oest 
nuisters  of  rhetoric ;  at  least,  I  should  be 
able  to  assign  no  other  reason  why  Aris- 
totle (Rhet,  Lib.  H.,  ch.  12-17)  follows 
up  his  theory  of  the  passions  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  moral  condition  of  men  as 
it  is  varied  by  their  age,  their  rank,  and 
their  wealth,  while  he  gives  no  clear  ac- 
count of  any  use  which  the  orator  is  ex- 
pected to  make  of  this  knowledge. 

Cicero  (De  Orat  i.  5.),  too,  desires  the 
orator  to^  be  an  accomplish^,  sagacious 
man,  who  has  comprehended  the  charac- 
ter of  his  hearers,  their  modes  of  thought, 
according  to  their  age  and  rank ;  and  he 
errs  in  this  alone,  that  he  expects  from 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  results  which 
are  best  secured  by  morality.  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  a  crafty  spirit  may 
succeed  m  discovering  one  or  another 
weak  side  of  a  character^  with  the  design 
of  bringing  it  into  leadmg-strings ;  yet, 
to  gain  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the 
views,  feelings,  and  condition  of  a  man,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  operate  with  beneficent 
and  ennobling  results  upon  his  character, 
something  more  than  cunning  is  neces- 
sary ',  prudence,  indeed,  is  necessary,  but 
such  a  prudence  as  follows  the  guidance 
of  conscientious  feeling,  and  of  a  disinter- 
ested spirit  which  looks  with  a  genial 
sympathy  upon  the  various  circumstanoes 
of  men. 

Nor  may  the  knowledge  thus  attained 
of  the  hearer  be  employed  to  give  counte- 
nance to  his  errors,  or  to  flatter  his  pas- 
sions ;  but  it  must  be  used  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  affections,  first,  negatively,  in 
order  to  avoid  every  thing  which  would 
wound  or  offend  the  hearer,  and  in  regard 
to  things,  which  though  at  nrst  view  seem- 
ingly indifferent,  might  be  disagreeable  to 
him.  Without  such  forethought,  it  is  vain 
to  think  of  exciting  the  affections.  It  is 
in  vain  to  speak  with  warmth  and  empha- 
sis, in  vain  to  the  hearer,  himself  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  the  truth  you  are  pre- 
senting, if,  on  the  road  to  the  object  whieh 
is  sought  to  be  gained,  he  is  hindered  or 
vexed  by  all  sorts  of  annoyances,  great 
and  small.  And  this  is  not  a  faulty  sen- 
sitiveness on  his  part,  for  the  very  demand 
I  make  upon  him,  to  surrender  himself  up 
entirely  to  me  in  one  reep&ct,  imposes  up- 
on me  the  duty  of  actmg  considerately 
towards  him  in  eyery  other  respect,  so  w 
as  possible.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
orator  also,  acting  under  the  dictates  of 
true  moral  wisdom,  to  circumvent  all 
those  obstacles  whidi  at  the  moment  ha 
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cannot  OTerthrow — ihiB  is  at  once  duty 
and  wisdom.  The  apostle  Paal,  to  aftain 
bis  great  objects  tbe  easier,  practised  tbis 
considerateness  towards  tbe  prejudices  of 
bis  contemporaries,  and  became  all  things 
to  all  men  that  by  aU  means  he  might 
save  some, 

Tbe  orators  of  antiquity,  with  perbaps 
tbe  single  exception  of  Demostbenes,  m 
tbebr  ignorance  of  tbe  true  ^und  upon 
wbicb  tbis  obligation  of  propriety  is  based, 
practised  a  kind  of  artifice  and  coquetry, 
alike  unbecoming  in  a  person  of  dignity, 
as  nnsuited  to  tbe  attainment  of  tbeir  end. 
Wben  Cicero  assumes  an  inability  to  re- 
call tbe  name  of  Polycletus  ( Verrina  iy.  3, 
Wolf  ad  Leptineam,  p.  300)  and  proceeds 
as  if  it  bad  been  <»Uea  out  to  bim  by  some 
one  in  tbe  crowd,  be  intended,  witbout 
doubt,  by  tbis  sbow  of  i^porance  of  Gre- 
cian bistory,  to  si^ify  bis  assent  to  tbe 
opinion  of  tbe  citizens,  namely,  tbat  it 
was  unwortby  of  a  statesman  to  occupy 
himself  with  such  matters.  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  discern  in  it  only  an  excuse  for 
tbat  compliance  which  in  a  right  degree 
is  proper  to  tbe  orator — in  tbis  instance  a 
moral  wrong.  Nor  can  I  divine  what  ad- 
vantage be  could  expect  to  derive  from 
such  toying  who  knew  how  to  put  in  ope- 
ration tbe  most  powerful  of  motives. 
But  such  is  the  &te  of  all  such  endeavors 
after  an  object  which  has  been  too 
narrowly  conceived  of;  the^  become  a 
mere  effort  after  tbe  fbrm,  witbout  regard 
to  substance.  And  this  was  early  tbe  fate 
of  ancient  oratory,  because  its  moral  ele- 
ment was  overlooked,  and  because  it  was 
esteemed  merely  an  instrument  in  attain- 
ing ambitious  ends.*^ 

If  compliance  pushed  to  such  an  ex- 
treme is  to  be  condemned,  so  tbe  opposite 
error^  namely,  tbat  of  offending  against 
existing  and  unalterable  relations  among 
tbe  bearers,  is  to  be  expounded  as  morally 
wrong  and  as  unwise.  An  offence  of  tim 
kind  ruins  at  once  tbe  operation  of  tbe 


most  powerfo]  discourse;  and  we  need 
only  examine  tbe  kind  of  dislike  that  is 
excited,  in  order  to  see,  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  acuteness  or  of  produc- 
tive genius  in  the  orator,  but  far  worse^ 
of  moral  feeling.  Were  a  public  too  ob- 
tuse to  find  cause  of  offence  in  such  blun- 
ders (and  tbis  is  tbe  case  oftener  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose),  it  might  indeed  light- 
en the  labors  of  tbe  orator  in  one  ro- 
spect,  while  in  another  it  would  impede 
them ;  for  just  as  tbe  public  would  be  in- 
sensible to  improprieties  in  tbe  disooorse^ 
so  it  would  fiul  to  appreciate  its  fitnesB. 
Hence  we  cannot  but  desire,  for  the  ora- 
tor, an  audience  so  refined  as  to  take  o^ 
fence  at  tbe  least  unsuitable  expression. 
If  such  is  not  to  be  found,  then  he  must 
seek  to  elevate  his  public  to  tbat  standing 
by  manifesting  a  degree  of  respect  for  it 
which  it  will  soon  learn  to  prize  and  to 
understand. 

What  be  may  venture  upon,  and  what 
he  must  withhold,  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided not  according  to  the  conjectures  of  a 
worldly  wisdom,  but  aocormng  to  the 
principles  of  good  morals ;  tbe  severest 
and  the  strongest,  if  it  is  but  appropriate^ 
if  by  his  office  and  his  calling  be  is  requir- 
ed to  say  it  will  not  prove  offensive ;  it 
will  not  weaken,  it  will  fiirUier  tbe  op^ti- 
tion  of  tbe  discourse  and  promote  the  fed- 
ing  intended  to  be  aroused.  How  refhied 
was  tbe  feeling  for  appropriateness  among 
tbe  Athenians  in  tbe  days  of  Demosthenes, 
and  yet  never  did  this  orator  hesitate  to 
charge  upon  them  with  tbe  greatest  force 
and  plainness  tbeir  degeneracy,  their  er- 
rors and  tbeir  weaknesses ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  tbat  his  success  was  at  any  time 
hindered  by  tbis  fVankness,  interwoven  as 
it  plainly  was  with  bis  love  to  his  country 
and  to  its  existing  constitution.  Much 
less  should  tbe  pulpit  orator  hesitate 
truthfully  to  depict  tbe  corruption  of  the 
moral  and  religious  nature  of  man,  and  to 
threaten  the  impenitent  sinner  with  the 


*  An  irtlflse  of  like  dianeter,  only  fiu*  more  subtle  and  crafty,  has  been  aeoribed  to  Demo^heae^  tm  tbe 
purpose  of  explaining  the  fbllowing  passage  in  the  oration  for  Kteriphon:  "  For  I,**  says  the  speaker  to  J^ 
ebinee,  "and  all  them  with  me,  call  thee  a  hireling  first  of  Philip  and  now  of  Alexander  I  If  thoa  doabtes^ 
|mt  the  onestlon  to  the  andieno^ ;  or  I  will  pat  it  for  thee ; — Is  it  roar  opinion,  O  men  of  Athens  1  tbat  uBscfalnM 
was  e  hireling  or  a  gaest  of  Alexander  ?  Thoa  hearest  what  they  sajr.^'  Here,  say  the  Scholia,  Dtsmostfaenea 
Intentionally  placed  the  accent  folsely  in  pronooncing  the  word  madanh^^  and  he  announced  tbe  exclamation 
of  the  bystanders,  who  repeated  the  word  with  the  correct  accent,  as  an  answer  to  his  inqniry,  and  a  deGlar»> 
tSon  of  tbeir  opinion  tiiat  ^schines  was  a  hb^ling.  This  explanation  has  been  received  by  many  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scholia,  and  because  the  reader  finds  a  certain  entertainment  in  tbo  discorenr  of  such  tricks  la 
the  orators;  its  correctness  I  must  serionstr  question.  Without  doubt,  tbat  ml^lacement  of  the  accent  would 
have  extreoidv  offended  the  ears  of  the  Athenians,  and  bare  brought  out  a  clamor  of  corrections:  but  could 
even  this  mobile  popuiaoe  have  suffered  its  words  to  have  been  perverted  in  its  mouth,  and  fi-anoea  Into  a  de* 
cisLon  adverse  to  ifischines,  when  it  simply  aimed  to  correct  the  accents  of  Demosthenes  ?  But  leavins  thi^ 
If  we  only  rfficctupon  what  Is  due  to  the  known  character  of  Demosthenes  In  explaining  his  orations,  itB^%nltyi 
If  only  the  lialf  of  it  be  acknowledged,  is  niflioi«it  to  clear  him  of  tbe  suwidon  of  baving  employed  sndi  pitia- 
ble devices ;  let  us  reflect  that  in  mis  most  tragical  hour  of  his  existence,  his  Intensely  occupied  soul  might  well 
have  emitted  lightning-thoughts,  but  not  have  trifled  with  accents  And  besides,  what  were  more  natural 
than  to  oonjeoturein  expUnatlon  of  this  passase,  than  that  among  the  audience  he  had,  even  at  tbe  besAnntog^ 
a  itroBg  liarty  upon  whom  be  oonld  depend  fyr  an  appropriate  reH>onse  f  This  ikr  more  suitable  esmlanatictt 
is  likewiw  found  in  tbe  SchoUa,  who  ascribe  tbe  teajfon»e  to  Menauder,  the  comio  poet,  one  of  the  mends  of 
tiM  orator. 
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terrors  of  %  fatare  jadgmeni  Whoerer 
omits  to  do  this  for  fear  of  estranging  his 
hearers  from  him,  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  hearer  inyoluntarily  indges  the  orator 
bj  moral  roles  only,  and  grants  to  him  to 
utter  whatever  he  may  utter  with  propri- 
ety ; — that  the  most  energetic  reproofe 
will  not  wound  him,  if  he  but  sees  that 
they  are  justified  by  the  relation  in  which 
the  speaker  stands  to  him;  indeed  that 
in  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man 
there  exists  a  certain  tendency  closely  al- 
lied with  the  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
the  terrific,  by  reason  of  which  the  hearer 
is  better  content  with  an  abasement  of  his 
feelings,  such  as  may  lead  to  an  improved 
state  of  mind,  than  with  that  superficial 
emotion  which  is  caused  by  the  approach- 
es of  the  flatterer.  Thus  the  renowned 
Mator  who  preached  before  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  court, — an  audience  which  would 
never  have  forgiven  the  slightest  impropri- 
ety, emi^oyed  all  the  terrors  of  religion, 
and  oft^  exercised  the  full  judicial  power 
of  their  office,  and  always  with  great 
effect 

While  the  fitness  of  a  discourse  pre- 
vents any  occasion  of  ofienoe  which  might 
interfere  with  the  desired  movement  of  the 
feelings,  it  contributes,  moreover,  directly 
to  [nx>mote  such  a  movement.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  orator  confines  himself  to  such 
thoughts,  images  and  allusions  as  calls  up 
to  the  hearer^  memory  his  own  expen- 
ence  and  his  own  personal  observations, 
the  discourse  must  operate  with  p;reatly 
kicreased  power.  For  the  truth  is  thus 
not  merely  rendered  dear  to  his  mind,  but 
whilst  he  associates  it  with  all  which  he 
himself  has  thought  and  felt,  it  takes  a 
hold  upon  his  entire  inner  nature,  and 
creates  that  very  ferment  and  agiUtion 
which  we  have  named  the  ejected  cov^ 
dUum,  Many  an  expression  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  Uie  thoughts  and  intelligiUe 
to  the  hearer ;  there  may  however  be  still 
another,  by  the  employment  of  which,  a 
region  of  his  thoughts  before  covered  up 
in  obscurity,  may  suddenly  be  brought  to 
light,  and  which  touches  upon  some  of 
the  manifold  threads  of  which  the  web  of 
his  feelings  is  composed;  this  expression 
the  orator  should  endeavor  to  find,  and  he 
is  enabled  to  do  this  by  studying  his 
hearer  under  the  influence  of  a  true  zeal 
for  his  welfare.  Should  he  prefer  to  this 
a  difierent  st^le,  as  easier  and  more 
agreeable  to  himself  his  course  would 
be  that  of  an  egotist,  and  the  inoperative- 
ness <^  the  discourse  would  be  his  just 
punishment.  How  powerful  is  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  wise  use  of  the 
hearers'  existing  feelings,  may  be  seen  in 


occasional  discourses.  In  a  sermon  de- 
signed for  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  for 
a  victory,  or  an  occasion  of  public  rejoic- 
ing, the  preacher  can  take  for  granted  in 
his  hearers,  with  far  greater  certainty  than 
on  ordinary  occasions  when  the  relations 
are  not  so  definite,  certain  prevalent  views 
and  opinions,  certain  hopes  and  fears,  cer- 
tain sentiments  of  jo^  and  thankfulness ; 
and  if  he  can  only  m  the  exercise  of  a 
little  wisdom,  draw  together  all  their  dif- 
ferent rays,  and  throw  these  upon  the 
truth  in  hand  as  upon  a  focal  point,  he 
will  make  it  exoeedmgly  effective  in  the 
hearers'  minds.  Thus  we  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  effects  of  discourses  preached 
on  feast  days  are  often  more  decided 
than  are  those  of  the  usual  Sabbath-day 
sermons.  It  is  because  to  the  first,  the 
hearer,  however  perverted  he  may  be, 
nevertheless  brings  with  him  certain  reli- 
gious sentiments  upon  which  the  orator 
can  easily  festen  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  part  of  this  matter 
of  fitness  that  the  speaker  should  never 
suffer  himself  to  be  elevated  in  his  ex- 
pressions, turns  of  thought  and  images, 
above  the  language  of  social  intercourse 
among  educated  persons ;  even,  if  before 
an  audience  competent  to  follow  in  such  a 
flight,  and  to  understand  more  refined 
modes  of  expression.  I  am  constrained  to 
refer  to  this  on  account  of  those  who  ex- 
pect by  poetical  ornament,  by  words  which 
they  have  collected  with  great  research 
from  the  dust  of  past  centuries,  and  by 
constructions  whicn  are  foreign  to  pure 
prose,  to  give  their  discourses  a  peculiar 
weight  and  dignity.  This  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  a  cold  and  powerless 
display,  if  indeed,  as  I  take  for  granted, 
power  means  nothing  but  the  efficacy  or 
the  discourse  in  affecting  the  mind.  In 
the  press  of  active  life,  under  circum- 
stances of  deep  affliction,  in  the  calm 
hours  of  meditation,  did  ever  the  hearer 
express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  him- 
self or  to  others  in  a  highly  figurative 
language,  and  in  far-fetched  modes  of 
speech  i  Assuredly  not.  The  expression 
which  couples  itself  with  the  quiet  move- 
ments of  the  mind  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  our  consciousness,  is  ever  noble 
as  it  is  simple;  if  the  orator  therefore 
would  penetrate  into  our  inner  life  and 
renew  t^ere  the  traces  of  forgotten  thoughts 
and  feelings,  if  he  would  indeed  address  us, 
let  him  make  use  of  the  familiar  and  cus- 
tomaiy  words  in  which  we  are  wont  to 
hold  converse  with  ourselves.  Every 
strange  6xpressk>n,  every  singular  turn, 
hurries  us  as  it  were  out  of  ourselves 
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instead  of  tttrning  us  inward,  and  the 
stream  of  inner  harmonies,  perhaps  al- 
ready brought  to  flow,  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted and  dispersed.  To  this  is  added 
tlie  feeling  of  dislike  to  a  man  who  decks 
himself  out  with  a  parade  of  sounding 
phrases,  which  after  all  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gather  up,  instead  of  speaking  to  his 
own  as  well  as  to  my  real  advantage  in 
my  own  familiar  lanp;uage.  Those  yery 
rare  instances  in  which  we  choose  a  rare 
expression  for  an  unusual  thought,  must 
here,  of  course,  be  excluded ;  but  to  allow 
one's  self,  without  a  very  peculiar  inten- 
tion in  view,  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  prevailing  usage  in  lan- 
guage is,  in  my  opinion,  improper,  contra- 
ry to  a  speaker's  aim,  and  hence  liable  to 
a  moral  reproach. 

The  employment  of  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  by  no  means  indud^  in  this 
expression  of  disapproval ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  if  the  expressions  and  figures  of 
Holy  Writ  are  not  introduced  simply  to 
fill  up  a  vacant  place,  but  if  retaining  a 
sense  of  their  true  worth  and  power,  they 
are  inwrought  into  the  discourse,  their  fre- 
quent use  is  to  be  recommended  to  pulpit 
orators,  as  a  highly  suitable  and  efficaci- 
ous method  of  exating  the  hearer's  afieo- 
tk>n.  Highly  suitable ;  for  Scripture  lan- 
guage can  never  grow  old,  presenting  as 
it  does  so  many  expressions  full  of  mean- 
ing for  the  manifold  conditions  of  life  and 
of  the  human  spirit,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  current  proverbs  in  the  language  of 
every-day  intercourse ;  and  though  reli- 
gious education  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  may,  to  some  degree,  be  neglected, 
yet  the  orator  may  count  securely  upon 
having  his  thought  understood  &r  sooner 
in  a  Scriptural  than  in  a  philosophical 

Sirb.  But  the  great  power  of  Scnpture 
nguage  to  move  the  affections,  consists 
mainly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  expression 
for  the  understanding,  and  that  for  the 
feeling  is  not  distinct  as  in  human  modes 
of  presenting  truth,  but  is  always  one  and 
the  same ;  the  images  of  which  it  makes 
such  fi^uent  use,  combine  with  the  accu- 
racy of  an  abstract  terminology,  the  ad- 
vantage of  interweaving  the  idea  into  the 
web  of  human  relations,  and  of  associa- 
ting it  with  all  the  conceptions  which  have 
power  to  work  upon  the  emotional  nature 
of  man.  They  are  a  ray  of  combined 
light  and  heat  that  passes  fit)m  the  spirit 
into  the  heart,  and  how  should  it  not  in- 
flame the  whole  man  ?  If  now  it  should 
happen,  as  indeed  is  often  the  case,  that 
an  expression  drawn  from  Scripture,  up- 
on first  acquaintance  with  it,  or  upon 
soooeedmg   occasions,  has  awakened   a 


train  of  pious  emotions,  the  speaker,  as 
often  as  he  fittingly  introduces  it,  is  en- 
abled to  call  up  that  movement  of  the 
feelings  which  has  already  so  often  bem 
connected  with  it,  and  thus,  further,  the 
operation  of  the  truth  he  is  discussiDg. 
On  account  of  this  great  advantage,  I 
should  deem  it  advisable  to  use  Scripture 
language  even  in  those  cases  where  we 
cannot  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with 
it  on  the  part  of  the  he^r,  and  where 
it  has  never,  as  yet,  contributed  to  tiie 
awakening  of  his  inner  life ;  for  thus  by 
employing  it  more  frequently,  that  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  and  that 
influence  upon  the  emotional  nature 
which  we  have  described,  will  by  degreet 
be  effected. 

But  now  the  thing  which  hinders  the 
orator  in  thoroughly  understanding  h» 
hearer's  views,  is  learning  to  speak  their 
own  language,  and  in  exciting;  the  feeling 
by  the  appropriateness  of  his  style :  thn 
again  is  nau^t  but  moral  dehnquency. 
Especiallv  prominent  is  that  self-pleasing 
vanity  wnich  desires  only  the  gratificatkm 
of  expressing  itself  easily  and  agreeably, 
and  which  £uns  the  difficult  and  ofleii 
violent  effort  which  is  needful  in  order  to 
come  forth  out  of  one's  self  and  enter 
sympathizingly  into  the  circle  of  another'^ 
individuality.    From  this  defect  it  is  that, 
among  other  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquenocL 
we  have  those  artfully  constructed  and 
flowery  discourses^  which,  although   in 
consequence  of  their  adaptedness  to  work 
upon  the  hearer's  &ncy.  they  often  receive 
enthusiastic  commendation  (thus  men  gen- 
erally, under  the  blinding  influence  of 
their  own  vanity,  fail  to  judge  and  to 
punish  that  of  others  so  severely  as  it 
deserves),  yet   their   idle    triflmg  with 
thoughts  and  words  can  produce  only  an 
imbecile  void;  never  a  state  of  fedii^ 
fkvorable  to  great  and  noble  dedsons  in 
the  mind.    In  the  next  place  we  mentioii  a 
kind  of  shyness  un&vorable  to  this  active 
method  which  is  to  be  found  in  noble  and 
refined  natures,  which  embarrass  them 
in  entering  upon  the  relations  of  their 
hearers,  in  grasping  their  hearts  witii  a 
strong  hand,  and  so  m  giving  to  their  mode 
of  discourse  a  fitness  such  as  will  move 
the  emotions.     In  case  the  speaker  en- 
tirely abandons  himself  to  the  truth  under 
discussion,  unfolds  it  with  the  matest 
care,  but  touches  only  superfiduly  and 
in  general  terms  upon  the  relations  under 
which  it  should  be  realized,  so  that  he 
hits  nowhere  and  hurts  no  one,  then  we 
may  assuredly  suspect  the  existence  of 
this  timidity.    Similar  reprobation,  if  no 
greater  is  deserved,  and  like  enervitiDg 
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effects  are  produced  upon  the  style  by  too 
|;reat  concession  on  the  part  of  the  orator ; 
iti  ignoring  his  idea  and  his  own  person* 
ality,   he  busies  himself  only  with  his 
bearer's  relations  and  preferences,  in  order 
to  say  something  which  will  be  appropriate 
and  of  good  tendency ;  this  is  a  low  ambi- 
tion which  seeks  perishable  praise  and  not 
the  true  and  imperishable  glory  of  en- 
nobling the  nature  of  men ;  an  orator  who 
is  chiefly  led  by  such  an  impulse  will 
oAen  melt  his  hearers  into  weak  senti- 
ment^ bat  will  never  kindle  them  into  a 
troe  moral  passion,  for  the  glance  of  ideal 
trath  by  which  alone  this  sentiment  is  to 
be  reached,  never  breaks  through  the  in- 
dosnres  with  which  he  surrounds  it.  Thus 
three  wrong  courses  are  indicated ;  that 
is,  either  becoming  engrossed  with  one's 
self,  or  with  the  idea,  or  with  the  relations 
of  the  hearer  exclusiyely;  whenever  a 
discourse  claiming  to  be  rhetorical  inclines 
decidedly  in  one  of  these  three  directions, 
it  is  inappropriate  and  powerless.     In 
cvder  therefore  to  speak  with  entire  pro- 
priety, the  orator  should  so  comprehend, 
combine,  and  mediate  among  the  tiiree 
diverse  claims  which  his  own  personality, 
the  idea,  and  the  relation  of  his  hearers 
make  upon  him,  that  each  one  of  these 
demands  would  be  satisfied  without  loss 
to  either  of  the  others ;  and  this  is  con- 
dnsively  nothing  else  than  what  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  r^y  virtuous  transaction, 
m  which  a  dear,  continuous  sense  of  our 
own  personality,  of  the  principle  according 
to  which,  and  the  relations  in  which,  we 
act,  is  absolutely  requisite.    The  solution 
of  Uus  problem  requires  really  great  ener^ 
of  character  in  rhetorical  as  well  as  m 
moral  acts;  and  how  justly  they  may  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature,  appears 
in  the  fact  that  both  the  discourses,  which 
are  excellent  in  this  respect,  as  also  truly 
virtuous  actions,  are  distinguished  by  no 
ontward  glare  and  brilliancy;  for  here, 
where  three  different  elements  are  blended, 
tlMir  colors  melt  into  each  other;  on  tiie 
contrary,  those  faulty  discourses,  for  the 
very  reason  that  one  of  these  elements  ap- 
pears pronu'nent  above  the  rest,  let  them 
but  be  composed  with  a  little  talent^  may 
very  readily  possess  a  certain  brilliancT, 
an  object  of  admiration  with  the  unintelli- 
gent, but  which  warms  neither  him  nor 
any  one  besides. 


Demosthenes,  in  this  connection,  deserves 
the  highest  praise  with  the  least  blame ; 
for  surely  never  an  orator  united  with 
such  a  dignified  assertion  of  his  own 
personality,  such  a  luminous  develop- 
ment of  his  idea,  and  such  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  existing  relations.  And  it  is 
from  this  sustained  combination  of  these 
three  elements  that  his  powerful  and  pro- 
foundly attractive  simplicity  arose ;  which 
would  have  disappeared  the  moment  a 
separation  of  the  lyric  and  philosophic 
puis  firom  the  matters  of  f^xsi  had  taken 

C*  »  in  his  discourse.  On  Uie  other 
d,  Gicero  is  far  less  deserving  of  ^ 
rank  of  a  model  of  appropriateness ;  not 
as  though  he  elevated  himself  above  the 
comprehension  of  his  hearers  or  uttered 
any  thing  unsuitable  and  violent ;  but 
because  with  him,  now  his  personality, 
now  the  truth,  and  now  the  circumstances 
become  too  prominent,  and  the  element  at 
any  time  preponderating  invariably  throvra 
the  others  into  the  shade.  By  this  very 
fiuling  he  is  found  to  possess  a  more 
showy  coloring  than  Demosthenes,  and 
can  be  understood,  in  the  general,  with 
fiur  less  effort  and  pains  to  penetrate  the 
relations  of  his  times. 

Without  in  the  least  intending  to  com- 
pare Massillon  with  Demosthenes,  or  Bos- 
suet  with  Cicero,  they  have  these  points 
of  similarity:  Massilon,  like  the  Greek 
orator,  without  giving  up  himself  or  his 
idea,  placed  before  his  eyes  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  life  of  his  hearers;  on  the 
contrary,  Bossuet,  and  indeed  (as  I  sus- 
pect) on  account  of  an  inferior  purity  of 
character,  almost  entirely  overlooked  this 
last  consideration.  Hence  men  were  car- 
ried away  by  Massilon  and  fbrgot  to  ad- 
mire him,  the  best  praise  an  orator  can 
receive ;  on  the  contrary,  Bossuet  in  his 
sublimest  flights  can  only  excite  a  cold 
admiration,  or  at  most  a  ferment  of  the 
imaginative  powers,  entirely  useless  for 
moral  ends.  I^  moreover,  the  French 
themselves  almost  universally  prefer  Bos- 
suet to  Massilon,  this  only  shows,  what 
i^pears  from  many  other  decisions  of  their 
critics,  how  little  they  understand  and 
appreciate  what  of  real  excellence  they 
have  among  them. 
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OUB    EXODUS    FROM    JERICHO. 

A  lULZORIAL  RHAP80DT. 


TEDB  news  of  the  day  is  not  one  of  the 
reoognized  departments  of  "  Patnam's 
Monthly, '  but  there  is  one  local  ikct  so 
striking — so  patent,  in  the  face  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  we  step  aside 
to  make  it  History. 

So  some  &t  band-leader,  hidden  by  his 
trombone — oblivious  as  to  his  boots — 
reckless  as  to  his  path — ^purple  as  to  his 
fiMse,  and  puffed  out  as  to  his  cheeks  to 
such  extent  that  his  beard  looks  strag- 
gling ;  will  sometimes  intermit  his  profes- 
sional labors,  to  give — perti^M  a  glance 
at  his  following — perhaps  a  moment  to 
his  handkerchief— perhaps  a  turn  to  his 
perched-up  musio-book — ^perhaps  an  un- 
expected attention  to  some  too  prominent 
vocal  and  personal  imitator  among  the 
nrchms,  and  then  Ml  back  to  his  spas- 
modic sound-volcano,  as  if  his  tortured 
lips  had  never  before  quitted  the  sonorous 
metal  since  they  were  transferred  from 
the  maternal  bosom. 

Be  it  known  theiL  that  this  instant 
month  of  March^  185^ — the  time  of  ges- 
tation of  the  current  number  of  '*  Pntnun's 
Monthly;"  to  wit,  Number XYL— is  to 
be  known  for  all  time,  and  noted  by  all 
future  Valentines,  as  the  month  of  incipient 
mustachios !  One  half  the  men  you  meet 
in  New- York  to-day  (be  it  kalends,  nones, 
or  ides  of  March),  shave  not  their  lips. 
The  hirsute  growth  of  one  half  of  these  is 
not  yet  long  enough  to  begin  to  turn  down, 
or  is  down,  downy,  and  not  begun  to  turn 
to  any  thing  else.  Of  this  hal^  one  half  left 
off  shaving  this  week,  half  of  whom  stop- 
ped day  l^fore  yesterday !  (Let  the  wise 
and  statistical  air  of  this  statement  make  up 
for  its  concealed  looseness  and  unimpor- 
tance ;  it  will  not  be  the  first  trial  of  sudi 
an  expedient.)  So  one  sixty-fourth  of  the 
face  of  nature  (human  nature,  of  course, 
in  cities)  is  in  a  mere  cloudy  state ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  reform  is  in  nubibus. 
One  thirty-second  part  bears  hairs  that 
look  as  if  they  had  come  out  wrong  end 
first,  or  were  in  a  surprised  stete  at  not  find- 
ing themselves  nipped  in  the  bud.  One  six- 
teenth is  in  stubble  of  all  sorte  and  shades, 
and  one  eighth,  in  all,  is  now  unchecked  in 
ite  persistent  efforts  to  produce  the  crop 
that  needs  no  planting.    As  is  dear  to 


every  deep  thinker  and  political  eooncmiist 
(and  to  whom  else  need  we  try  to  apeak  1) 
this  leaves  one  half  to  be  counted  as 
minors,  and  one  quarter  as  adult  femalea. 
among  whom  the  beard  is  of  no  aoooimt 
Not  uiat  they  oppose  by  indifieienoe,  the 
great  movement.  No,  bU»s  them !  They 
are  ri^t  now,  as  always.  To  be  sore,  as 
a  class,  they  say  ^^  horrid,"  but  it  is  with 
an  air  that  rather  helps  than  hinders  ita 
progress ;  an  air  that  says,  ^  we  set  cor 
noes  against  it,"  and  so  suggests  charm- 
ing pictures.  They  like  beards,  but  eadi 
very  much  prefers  to  have  some  one  to 
carry  hers  for  her.  The  Mvarof  is  a  tax 
she  likes  not  to  have  imposed  on  bersdf^ 
though  hirsute  she  likes  to  see  her  suitor. 

The  rubicund  is  past  (as  Brown  said 
when  he  handed  the  claret  to  Jones),  and 
the  manly  is  attained.  The  crifios  has  ar- 
rived—jhe  climax  of  the  shaving  edifice 
has  been  reached ;  letushopenoannihilft- 
tor  may  be  nigh  when  it  is  set  fire  to. 
Its  fall  is  begim.  The  "  Emollient"  the 
"  Military,"  &e  ''  Cream"  and  the  diyers 
other  shaving'^oi^  fisustories  may  oease  to 
offend  ol&ctories — ^may  boil  their  lart  boil- 
ing— ^ley  their  last  ashes — in  sackcloth, 
if  they  like.  There  shall  be  no  more 
lather.  The  nose  of  the  razor-strop 
man  is  out  of  joint  and  he  had  better  raise 
a  moustache,  himself  to  hide  it.  Raaor 
factories  need  no  longer  raise  their  hideous 
heads,  for  we  no  longer  raze  ours.  The 
barbers'  poles  shall  be  hereafter  seen 
only  in  collections  of  anticjue  curiositieB. 
The  barbarous  walls  of  Jencho  are  trem- 
bling, and  we  have  tarried  these  long 
enough.  We  are  coming  out.  Eveoyday 
of  this  blessed  month  has  seen  a  delivery. 
It  is  as  if  thirty-one  gates  had  been  opened 
and  from  eadi  of  Siem  Nature  has  re- 
ceived a  doud  of  returning  childrm ;  the 
new  roughness  of  their  lips  gratifying  her, 
as  they  each  kissed  her  fiur  hands  m  re- 
pentant submission,  with  a  titillation  that 
has  brought  tears  from  her  e^res  and  8Teat 
sighs  from  her  bosom  unceasingly.  Vide 
the  weather-gauge. 

The  modest  and  conservative  person 
now  addressmg  the  public  held  out  with 
an  obstinacy  of  oppositk>n  that  seems  in- 
credible when  looked  back  upon.    Ever 
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smoe  he  first  scraped  an  toquamtsnoe  with 
his  chin,  had  he.  each  morning,  thwarted 
the  purposed  kindness  of  Nature,  and  each 
night  had  she  come  again  with  her  gentle, 
tinrid  oflRsring — it  often  reviled  and  cursed, 
bat  she  never  disheartened.  How  I  thank 
thee,  kind  mother,  that  on  no  morning  of 
those  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  didst 
thou  turn  awaj,  saying  "  Go  to,  scoffer ! 
'  I  come  nigh  thee  and  thy  fellows  no  more  P' 
Think  of  the  loud  consternation,  if  thou, 
repulsed  and  insulted,  hadst  turned  away 
thy  Ucd  fit>m  us ;  thyself  from  our  &ce8 ! 
But  no,  indeed,  that  is  not  like  thee !  Thioe 
erring  and  rebellious  child  laid  down  his 
arms — ^his  sharp  blade  and  his  leather — 
and  instantly  it  was  to  him  almost  as  if 
he  had  never  taken  them  up.  A  tear 
trickles  down  and  mingles  with  thy  gift  as 
he  thinks  of  these  things — a  simple  tribute 
to  its  generous  and  unmerited  luxuriance. 
Mystax,  as  has  been  hinted,  is  a  Greek 
word.  Thence,  by  most  obvious  grada- 
tions, have  we  my-tcix  (semper-matutin- 
ally  submitted  to)  and  meeU-cuce;  an 
allusion  to  the  sharpened,  gaunt,  and 
polished  appearance  of  my  laws  after  the 
amercement  Some  go  still  farther,  and 
trace  it  to  the  moustaiche^  and  the  mystery 
it  is  that  we  hava  enslaved  ourselves  so 
long ;  but  I  am  not  ooe  of  those  who  pro- 
fit  in  distant  philological  analogies. 

*Let  not  fbe  eomen  of  jonr  whiskers  be  marred. 
When  it's  so  macb  hsndsomer  and  healthier  and 

easier  and  cheaper  and  better  eveiy  way  to  go 

boaided  like  the  pard." 

These  two  lines  of  poetry,  drawn  (by 
an  imminent  modem  poet)  with  mudx 
research,  the  first  line  from  the  Bible  and 
the  last  from  Shakespeare,  show  the  whole 
case  in  a  few  words  and  a  clear  light 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  influential  au- 
thorities adduced,  what  can  more  dearly 
express  the  (growing)  necessity  of  having 
some  insuperable  distinction  between  the 
sexes  ?  And  look  at  its  allusion  to  the 
influence  on  diildren !  How  necessary  to 
them  to  have  some  emblem  of  the  strength 
of  ^  par"  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
gentle  smoothness  of  ^*  mar  " ! 

How  art  thou  fallen,  oh  thou  razor; 
now  raise  thyself  if  thou  canst!  Little 
didst  thou  think  when  last  I  shut,  with 
its  usual  and  peculiar  ''phlemp"  thy 
leathern  case ;  that  the  rattle  thou  gavest 
was  against  Uie  sides  of  thy  coffin — that 
thou  quittedst  my  SBSophagus  for  thy  sar- 
cophagus !  So  when  some  poor,  crest-fall- 
en cur,  a  mongrel  rough  and  valueless, 
comes  trotting  soft  behind  his  lord,  obe- 
dient, and  suspecting  nought  till  on  the 
bridge,  the  which  they've  passed  a  hun- 
dred times  on  other  days,  the  keystone 
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reached,  amased  he  sees  his  master  stem, 
and  crouching  low  lay  hands  on  him.  witn 
what  intent  he  can  but  dream.     With 
upturned  eyes  and  piteous  cries  he  feels 
the  rope  his  neck  about.    Then  if  his 
master  softens  down,  so  is  our  simile  car- 
ried out    Yes,  razor ;  from  destruction  I 
spared  thee,  for  the  sake  of  the  affection 
with  which  in  my  boyhood  I  regarded  thee ; 
but  never  shalt  thou  be  unsepulchred.  but 
for  low  and  menial  services ;  to  cut  another 
growth  than  that  thou  hast  heretofore 
reaped,  and  not,  like  that,  one  that  is  spon- 
taneous and  thrives  without  cultivation.  It 
is,  however,  a  meek  plant,  that  loves  to  be 
oppressed,  and  that  is  fostered  by  abuse. 
It  is  the  com !    With  this  must  thou  be 
contented,  for  even  this  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary salvation  from  utter  oblivion.  When 
nature  ceases  to  be  maltreated  even  in  her 
care  of  our  foundations,  then  thou  shalt 
indeed  be  laid  up.    But  good  sense  de- 
scends to  us,  so  I  am  afraid  that  about  our 
feet  thou  hast  a  long  office  to  perform  be- 
fore it  gets  down  there.    After  that,  shalt 
thou  be  even  as  an  unmatched  scissor,  or 
an    old    bachelor — thy    fang    removed 
(across  the  poker)  and  thy  cold  bright- 
ness dimmed  with  the  mst  of  neglect. 
Perhaps    my    great-grandchildren    may 
sometimes  climb  prattling  upon  my  knees, 
touching  with  reverent  han(&  my  mouth's 
bleached  curtain,  and  say,  ^'  show  us  the 
razor.  Grandpa,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 
Then  will  it  be  held  up  to  fresh  marvel 
that  these  things  ^ould  have  been.    And 
at  scnne  of  thorn  times  thou  wilt  be  for- 
gotten to  be  put  back,  and  wilt  go  un- 
heeded to  that  bourne,  "  lost,"  which  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  all  manufactured 
things — an  insatiable  grave — a  bottomless 
pit,  fipom  which  nothing  ever  comes  out. 
and  where  so  few  things  ever  are  heard 
of. 

**Some  trayeller  there  may  find  ihj  bones, 
Whitening  amid  dii^ointed  stones ; 
And,  ignorant  of  man's  emeltx, 
Manrel  snch  relics  there  shoald  be." 

But  enough.  It  is  history.  Monthly, 
return  to  Uiy  trombone.  Blow  thine 
own  trumpet — my  pipes  are  broken. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  this  great  nation 
to  complete  the  beard  reform,  and  restore 
man  to  his  primitive  manliness.  The 
clergy  are  at  last  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  movement  of  the  age, 
and  are  about  to  beard  the  lion  in  the 
pulpit  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Key.  Orson  Truman  in  the  street 
when  that  zealous  gentleman  put  his 
hands  to  his  face  to  hide  his  hald  and 
emasculate-looking  jowls.     He  informed 
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OS  that  he  had  set  the  day  for  hmTmg 
the  razor,  after  which  he  should  allow  his 
beard  to  grow  as  Grod  intended,  feeling 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  the  loose 
fish  of  society,  the  arti^  aothors,  pick- 
pockets, musicians,  reporters,  editors, 
gold-miners,  Hungarian  patriots,  and  other 


pictureaque  Tagahonds  had  got  the  start 
of  the  cleigy  in  oonmiencing  the  great  re- 
form, in  going  back  to  Nature,  and  throw- 
ing off  t^  erominate  habits  of  a  cormpt, 
aid  luxurious  century.  The  beard  moTe- 
ment  may  be  looked  upon  as  fiyrly  into- 
gurated. 


WITHOUT   AND   WITHIIT. 


MY  coachman  in  the  moonlight)  there, 
Looks  through  the  side-Rght  of  tlie  door; 
I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 
As  I  could  do, — ^but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane 

He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lo^ 
And  blows  his  aching  fists  in  yam, 

And  wishes  me  a  place  more  hot 

He  sees  me  to  the  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  sida 
Bare  arms,  bare  shouldera,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 

He  thinks,  how  happy  is  my  arm 
'Neath  its  white-gloTed  and  iewelled  load, 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm, 
Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inl^  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon, 

And  enyy  him,  outside  the  door, 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon* 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  bright  smiles  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  our  host^s  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble— watery — ^thin. 

I  euTy  him  the  ungyved  prance 

By  which  his  freezing  feet  he  warms, 

And  drag  my  lady's-chains  and  dance 
The  gidley  slave  of  dreary  forms. 

0 !  could  he  have  my  share  of  din 

And  I  his  quiet ! — ^past  a  doubt 
'Twould  still  be  one  man  bored  within, 

And  just  another  bored  without 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  PLANTS. 


LONG  yem  ago  I  was  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  the  last  day  I  was  to  spend 
mmr  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  son  sank  to- 
wards the  bine  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. I  found  myself  once  more  sitting  on 
the  iMuiks  of  the  Jordan.  The  air  was 
per^Bctly  calm ;  the  tolling  of  a  conyent 
bell  came  fiuntly  oyer  the  plain  from 
Bethl^em,  and  mingled  its  well-beat 
cactenoes  with  the  gentle,  playful  mur- 
muring of  the  sacred  stream  at  my  feet 
By  my  side  sat  an  Arab.  tranquiUy  fol- 
lowing with  his  eye  the  light  clouds  of 
his  pipe,  as  they  gracefully  rose  up  in  the 
dear,  blue  ether,  but  apparently  buried  in 
dbep  thoueht.  Abu  Abdallah  was  his 
name ;  so  I  said,  ^  Abu  Abdallah,  do  you 
belieye  in  Qod?  "  " Thou  sayest  it,  oh 
brother ! "  was  his  quiet  answer.  ^  But  Abu 
Abdallah,  I  fear  you  do  not  belieye  that 
your  soul  is  immortal ; "  for  the  old  Arab, 
though  my  friend  for  the  while,  was  a  sad 
thie^  and  when  he  swiftly  rode  through 
the  desert,  there  were  yoioes  heard,  it 
was  said,  mournful  yoioes  of  men,  who 
cidled  for  the  sweet  life  he  had  taken 
from  them.  He  gazed  at  me  for  an  instant 
from  the  depth  of  that  unfathomable  eye, 
the  precious  heirloom  of  a  son  of  the 
Orient,  but  youchsafbd  not  a  word.  I  was 
struck  by  his  silence,  and  asked  again. 
**  Oh  brother,  oh  brother,  thou  wrongest 
me ! "  he  said,  and  quietly  rising,  he  seized 
upon  a  little  snapeless  mass,  that  lay  half 
hid  in  the  fragrant  herbs  at  our  feet,  and 
gently  pushing  it  into  the  purling  stream, 
he  add^ :  **  Has  not  the  Qod  of  our  &thers, 
whose  prophet  is  Mahomet,  giyen  us  the 
Rose  of  Jencho  ?  And  does  not  my  brother, 
who  reads  the  books  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
Franks,  know  that  the  burning  sands  of 
the  desert  are  its  home,  and  that  it  de- 
lists in  the  fiery  winds  of  the  west, 
which  scatter  the  carayan,  and  strew  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara  with  the  bones  of  the 
trayeller  ?  There  it  grows,  and  blossoms, 
and  our  children  loye  it  But  the  season 
comes  again,  and  it  withers  and  dies.  And 
the  dread  simoom  rises,  and  seizes  the 
dry,  shriyelled  roots,  that  my  brother  be- 
holds there,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  tem- 
pest the  Rose  of  Jericho  rides  fiu*  far  east, 
until  it  falls  upon  holy  soiL  Now  let  my 
brother  wait  and  he  shall  see ! " 

And  we  did  wait,  waited  until  the  sha- 
dows grew  long,  and  dreamy  dusk  coyer- 
ed  mountain  and  plain.  And  the  little 
shapeleis  mass  became  a  miracle  in- 
deed, and  right  before  our  eyes!  The 
roots  had  expanded,  the  leayes  had  un- 


folded, life  and  breath  had  returned  to  the 
dead  child  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  yery 
blossoms  began  to  show,  and  to  riyal  the 
faint  rosy  tints  <^  the  eyening  sun ! 

I  neyer  forgot  that  lesson  of  immortality 
— I  neyer  forgot  that  Rose  of  Jericho.  On 
my  return  to  Europe  I  learned  that  bota- 
nists called  it  "  Anastatica,"  the  flower  of 
resurrection.  I  wished  to  know  more 
about  it,  and  that  was  the  way  I  first 
learned  something  about  plants. 

I  found  botany  yery  little  attractiye — 
yery  little  descrying  of  its  ancient  name 
of  the**^  loyely  science."  I  found  that  bota- 
nists would  go  out  into  the  fields,  their 
text-books  in  their  pockets,  and  gather  the 
tender  children  of  Flora  into  huge  masses, 
then  dry  them  and  classify  them,  describe 
their  head-dress  and  uniform,  tneir  rank 
and  dignity,  and  finally  deposit  them  in 
magnificent  herbariums.  There  they 
were,  well  dried  and  well  pasted,  clad,  to 
be  sure,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  hieh-sounding  names — so  much  Latin 
hay.  But  where  was  their  color  and  grace- 
ful shape  ?  where  the  breath  of  air  that 
made  them  gently  waye  to  and  fro  ?  where 
the  sweet  perfumes  they  gratefully  sent 
up  to  their  Maker  ?  where  the  bright  water 
at  their  side,  in  which  they  reflected  their 
loyely  form?  where  the  whole  glorious 
scene,  for  which  they  were  intended  by 
Nature,  and  to  which  they  lent,  in  return, 
life  and  beauty  ? 

Thus  it  was  that  botanists  of  old  col- 
lected the  material  only — not  without  be- 
stowing unceasing  industry  upon  it,  not 
without  making  unheard  of  sacrifices, 
often  oi  the  yenr  liyes  of  deyoted  laborers 
in  that  field  of  science — but  they  were 
content  with  a  form  only  and  a  name. 
They  were  like  the  French  officer,  who  in 
one,  I  foiget  whidi,  of  the  French  reyolu- 
tions,  came  to  Rome  and  there  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discoyer  a  precious  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument,  dating  fiur  back  into 
antiquity.  Proudly,  and  carefully,  he  de- 
tached one  bronze  letter  after  another, 
then  slipped  them  into  a  bag,  and  sent 
them  to  the  antiquarians  of  Paris  to  be 
deciphered. 

But  there  haye  arisen,  within  the  last 
thirty  years  especially,  men  who  haye 
studied  plants  with  the  yiew,  not  only  to 
know  who  they  were,  but  rather  what 
they  were,  how  they  liyed  and  how  they 
died,  what  their  relation  was  to  the  world, 
and  what  their  purpose  in  the  great  house- 
hold of  Nature,  kindred  sciences  have 
lent  their  aid ;   the  miscroscope  has  laid 
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ed  apparently  alone,  and  in  yain — ^but  a 
gentle  breeze  had  come,  and  carried  its 
flower-dust  to  its  distant  companion,  and 
the  first  palm- flowers  ever  seen  in  'France 
were  the  result  of  this  silent  mediation. 

Reckless  wanderers,  also,  there  are 
among  the  plants,  who  waste  their  sub- 
stance, and  wildly  rove  about  in  the  world. 
The  rose  of  Jericho,  which  we  hare  already 
noticed,  and  a  club  moss  of  Peru,  are 
such  erratic  idlers  that  wander  from  land 
to  land.  When  they  haye  blossomed  and 
borne  fruit,  and  when  the  dry  season 
comes,  they  wither,  fold  their  leaves  to- 
eether,  and  draw  up  their  roots,  so  as  to 
lorm  a  light,  little  ball  In  this  form  they 
are  driren  hither  and  thither  on  the  win^ 
of  the  \find,  rolling  along  the  plains  m 
spiritlike  dance,  now  whirling  in  great 
circles  about,  now  caught  by  an  eddy  and 
rising  suddenly  high  into  the  air.  It  is 
not  until  they  reach  a  moist  place  that 
they  care  to  rest  a  while,  but  then  they 
settle  down  at  once,  send  down  their  roots, 
unfold  their  leaves,  assume  a  bright  green, 
and  become  quiet,  useful  citizens  in  their 
own  great  kingdom  of  plants. 

There  are,  however,  thousands  of  plants 
that  have  neither  servants  nor  wings  to 
gratify  their  wishes,  and  who  seem  con- 
demned to  see  their  offspring  die  at  their 
feet  But  here  again  we  see  how  the  re- 
sources of  nature  are  always  far  superior 
to  the  apparent  difficulty.  These  very 
seeds  which  seemed  so  hopelessly  los^ 
often  travel  fastest  of  all ;  they  travel  on 
the  wings  of  birds.  The  latter  steal  our 
fruit,  our  cherries  and  grapes ;  they  carry 
them  off  to  some  convenient  place,  eat  the 
pulpy  part,  and  drop  the  stone  with  the 
seed  in  it^  where  it  is  most  likely  to  find  a 
genial  soil  and  a  sheltered  home.  Even 
their  evil  propensities  must  thus  serve 
the  purposes  of  nature.  Jays  and  pies, 
it  is  well  known,  are  fond  of  hiding  grains 
and  acorns  among  grass  or  moss  and  in 
the  ground,  and  then,  poor  things,  forget 
the  hiding  place,  and  lose  all  their  trea- 
sure. Squirrels,  also  marmots  and  mice, 
bury  nuts  under  ground,  and  often  so  deep 
that  neither  light  nor  warmth  can  reach 
the  hidden  grain.  But  then  comes  man, 
and  cuts  down  the  pinewood,  and  lo !  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  a  young  coppice 
of  oaks  shoots  up,  and  the  wonder  is, 
where  all  the  acorns  have  so  suddenly 
come  from.  It  is  not  without  its  ludicrous 
side,  to  see  even  the  ingenuity  of  men 
baffled  by  these  unconscious  but  futhfUl 
servants  of  nature.  We  are  told  that  the 
Dutch,  with  a  sublime  kind  of  political 
wisdom,  destroy  the  plants  which  produce 
our  nutmeg,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 


their  monopoly,  and  high  prices  into  tbe 
bargain,  by  the  limited  amount  of  the  an- 
nual produce,  which  is  entirely  in  their 
own  hands.  With  this  view,  they  cut 
down  every  tree  of  the  kind  in  the  Moliicy 
ca  Islands,  where  it  was  originally  in<fi- 
genous,  and  punish,  to  this  day,  with 
the  severest  penalties  the  mere  pofisession 
of  a  nut  But  it  so  happens  that  a  little 
bird  of  the  same  Moluccas  also  is  fond  of 
these  nuts ;  and  as  the  air  cannot  Teiy 
well  be  guarded  and  watdied,  even  l^ 
Dutch  ingenuity,  he  insists  upon  eating 
them,  and  carries  the  seed  to  distant 
islands  of  the  ocean,  causing  the  stapid 
Hollanders  infinite  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Seeds  that  have  not  learned  to  fly  vriUi 
their  own  or  other  people's  wings,  it  seems 
are  taught  to  swim.  Trees  uid  bashes 
which  bear  nuts,  love  low  grounds  and 
river  banks.  Why?  Because  their  fruit 
is  shaped  like  a  small  boat  and  the  rivu- 
let playing  with  its  tiny  riples  over  sil- 
very sands,  as  well  as  the  broad  wave  of 
the  Pacific,  carry  their  seed  alike,  safely 
and  swiftly,  to  new  homes.  Rivers  float 
down  the  fruits  of  mountain  regions,  into 
deep  valleys  and  to  far  off  ooaste,  and  the 
Guff  Stream  of  our  own  Atlantic  carries 
annually  the  rich  products  of  the  tcvrid 
zone  of  America  to  the  distant  shores  of 
Iceland  and  Norway.  Seeds  of  plants 
growing  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba  have  been 
gathered  in  the  quiet  coves  of  the  He- 
brides. The  fruit  of  the  red  bay  has  the 
form  of  a  pirogue;  at  flrst  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  but  nature  has  given  it  a  small 
hole  in  the  upper  part ;  a  litUe  air-bubbte 
forms  there^  and  causes  it  to  rise  again. 
The  gigantw  cocoa-nut  itself^  weighing 
not  rarely  more  than  five  pounds,  but 
air-tieht  in  its  dose  shell,  and  buoy- 
ant by  its  light)  fibrous  coat,  is  thus 
drifted  from  island  to  island,  and  rides 
safely  on  the  surges  of  the  ocean  from 
the  Seychelles  to  the  distant  coast  of 
Malabflo*.  There  it  lodges,  and  germi- 
nates in  the  light  moist  ^nd,  so  that  the 
Indians  of  old  &ncied  that  they  grew  un- 
der water,  and  called  them  sea  cocoas.  A 
still  more  striking  provision  of  nature  is 
this,  that  there  are  some  seeds  of  this 
kind  so  exquisitely  adjusted  to  their  fu- 
ture destination^  as  to  sink  in  salt  water, 
while  they  swim  with  safety  in  sweet 
water. 

Large  vegetable  masses  even  travel  on 
the  great  waters  of  the  ooean.  Compact 
fields  of  marine  plants  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  Southern  seas,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  large  enough  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  vessels,  and  filled 
with  milhons  of  crustacefls.  They  are  not 
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imfireqaently  so  fiim  and  so  extendTe  ms 
to  afford  a  bailding  place  for  the  nests  of 
aqoatic  birds  and  for  quadrupeds,  who 
thus  float  at  the  mercy  of  wmd  and  waves 
to  their  new,  unknown  home.  Amid  the 
Philippme  IsJands,  also,  after  a  typhoon, 
floating  islands  are  fallen  in  with,  consist- 
ing of  matted  plants  and  wood,  with  tall, 
old  trees,  growing  on  them.  These 
strange,  insular  rans,  are  carried  along 
by  smfl  currents,  or  wafted  onward  by 
the  slightest  breath  of  air  which  fans  the 
foliage  of  their  dense  woods,  until,  after  a 
passage  of  weeks  or  months,  they  land, 
like  a  new  ark.  on  some  distant  shore. 

But  we  neea  not  so  to  far-off  countries 
to  see  pJants  wandering  about  in  the 
world :  our  own  gardens  afford  us,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  many  an  instance  of 
the  recklessness  of  these  rery  i^ants  that 
are  so  much  commiserated  because  they 
cannot  move  about  and  choose  their  own  , 
home.  Every  casual  observer  even  knows  ' 
that  many  bulbs,  like  those  of  crocus,  tn- 
lips  or  narcissus,  rise  or  sink  by  forming 
new  bulbs  above  or  below,  until  the^ 
have  reached  the  proper  de|)th  of  soil 
which  best  suits  their  constitution — or 
perhaps  their  fancy.  Some  orchids  have 
a  regular  locomotion :  the  old  root  die& 
the  new  one  forms  invariably  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  and  thus  they  proceed 
onwards  year  after  year,  though  at  a  very 
modest,  stage-coach  rate.  Strawberries, 
on  the  contrary,  put  on  seven-league  boots, 
and  often  escape  from  the  rich  man's  gar- 
den to  refresh  the  weary  traveller  by  the 
wayside.  lUspberries,  again,  mine  their 
way  stealthily  under  ground,  oy  a  subter- 
ranean, molelike  process ;  blind,  but  not 
onguided,  for  they  are  sure  to  turn  up  in 
the  brightest,  sunniest  spot  they  oould 
have  chosen,  had  their  eyes  been  wide 
open,  and  Uieir  proceedings  above  ground. 

As  if  in  return  for  the  manifold  servi- 
ces which  plants  rei^uire  and  receive  from 
their  fellow  creatures,  they  show  kindness 
of  their  own  to  animal  life,  and  shelter  and 
find  the  most  timid  as  well  as  the  noblest 
of  beings,  with  the  hospitality  of  their 
generous  life.  In  early  childhood  already 
we  are  taught,  that  even  the  smallest  of ' 
seeds,  the  mustard  seed,  grows  up  to  be  a 
tiee,  *^in  whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the 
heavens  have  their  habitation,"  that "  both 
Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  all 
the  dajTS  of  Solomon,'*  and  that  Deborah, 
the  prophetess,  *' dwelt  under  a  palm-tree.'' 
Modem  science  has  fhmished  us  numerous 
striking  and  detailed  instances  of  the  great 
variety  of  life,  which  is  thus  intimately 
omuiected  wiUi  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


It  is  not  only  that  the  i^aintive  nightin- 
gale sings  in  Uie  murmuring  poplar,  whilst 
the  gay  butterfly  loves  the  sweet-scented 
rose,  that  the  sombre  yew  hides  the  owl's 
nest,  and  the  dark  northern  pine  harbors 
the  fur-dad  squirrel.  Animals,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  have  been  found  to  float 
in  the  sap  of  trees,  and  even  the  smallest 
moss  has  its  own  tiny  insect,  which  it 
boards  and  lodges.  Aphides  and  gall  in- 
sects live,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  flies  and  butterflies 
on  their  flowers,  and  ante  and  worms 
crowd  upon  them,  after  death,  in  countless 
multitudes.  Every  plant,  moreover,  is  in- 
habited by  some  insect,  to  which  it  affords 
an  exclusive  home.  Many  caterpillars  are 
bom  and  die  with  the  leaf  on  which  they 
live,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proud 
monarch-oak  alone  supporte  seventy  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  insects — a  swarm,  whidi 
^sete  all  measurement  at  defiance,  and. 
moreover,  replaces  hj  numbers  and  the 
enormous  voradty  with  whidi  they  are 
endowed,  what  they  want  in  bodily  mag- 
nitude. 

Already  Pliny  was  surprised  to  see 
small  ants  run  up  the  tall  cypress,  and 
devour  ite  rich  firuit  with  surprising  avidi- 
ty ;  he  wondered  that  so  insignificant  an 
insect  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  the  largest  tree  of  his  country. 
But  planto  have  to  support  guesto  of  every 
size  and  shape.  The  butteray  and  ite  less 
gaudy  relations,  drink  with  their  long 
trunks  sweet  honey  out  of  gorgeously  co£ 
ored  flower-cups ;  four-winged  bees  carry 
away  the  precious  dust  of  anthers  in  large 
spoons,  fastened  to  their  thighs ;  gall  in- 
secte  pierce  with  sharp  dagp;ers  the  tender 
leai^  cuink  ite  refreshing  juice,  and  deposit 
theu*  eggs  in  the  delicate  texture ;  beetles 
gnaw  and  saw  with  a  hundred  curiously 
shaped  instramente  throueh  the  hardest 
wood  of  noble  trees ;  naked,  helpless-look- 
ing worms  make  the  veiy  tnmk  their 
cover  and  their  home,  and  with  sharp 
augers  often  destroy  whole  forests.  The 
ingenious  ant  of  l^uth  America  has  ite 
winter  residence  in  the  warm  ground,  and 
ite  cool  summer  house  on  tall  plants.  For 
there  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
River  a  gigantic  reed,  nearly  thirty  feet 
high,  which  is  fi^uently  crowned  with  a 
laige  ball  of  earth,  like  the  golden  globe 
on  the  Qtmoet  end  of  a  lofty  church  steeple. 
This  is  the  comfortable  home  of  myriads 
of  antSj  which  retire  to  these  safe  dwell- 
ings, high  and  dry,  at  the  time  of  rains 
and  during  the  penod  of  inundation,  rising 
and  descending  in  the  hollow  of  the  reed, 
and  living  on  what  they  find  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.    Another 
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curions  lodger  of  a  Soath  American  pUnt  is 
the  iamous  cochiDeal  bug,  well  KDOwn 
from  the  precions  red  color,  that  bears  its 
name,  and  which  it  draws  from  a  certain 
cactus  until  its  body  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  brilliaat  scarlet  It  is  probably 
the  most  sedentary  of  all  insects,  making 
but  one  short  journey  in  early  life,  and 
then  settling  down  for  ever  upon  <me  and 
the  same  s^  As  soon,  namely,  as  the 
young  insect  leaves  its  egg,  it  manifiasts 
great  activity  and  a  restless  desife  to  tra- 
vel. But  alas !  it  finds  itself  upon  a  prick- 
ly, thorny  stem,  hanging  high  in  the  air, 
Uhl  in  contact  with  no  oiUier.  But  nature 
soon  comes  to  its  aid,  and  sends  a  small 
qyider  to  spin  a  silken  thread  from  branch 
to  branch.  Upon  this  slender,  trembling 
bridge,  the  young  cochineal  wanders  bold- 
ly out  to  a  new  world,  seeks  a  promising 
spot,  deliberately  sinks  its  fragile  trunk 
into  the  juicy  leaf— and  never  draws  it 
back  again,  drinking,  drinking^  like  a 
toper  as  he  is,  through  his  whole  ecds- 
tenoe. 

Even  larger  inhabitants  are  often  found 
on  quite  small  plants.  Thus  En^^and 
produces  a  slight  but  well-supported 
thisUe,  which  is  frequently  found  to  have 
little  elaborate  nests  hangin|f  down,  at  an 
elevation  of  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
These  contain  not  insects,  but  mk»,  though 
of  the  smallest  variety  known,  and  are 
occasionally  large  enough  to  hold  as  many 
as  nine  young  ones,  camully  stowed  away 
and  well  secm^ed  against  all  enemies  and 
dan^rs. 

Bu^  seem,  of  course,  the  most  natural 
lodgers  of  plants ;  they  find  there  abun- 
dance of  nouri^ment,  all  the  material  for 
building  their  nests,  and  a  well-protected 
home.  The  eagle  gathers  the  knotted 
tomches  of  oaks  or  pines,  to  bring  up  his 
fierce  brood  upon  the  hard,  uncc^oned 
couch;  the  thorn  tears  a  handful  of  wool 
from  the  passinff  sheefh  for  its  tiny  inhab- 
itants, and  the  despisra  mullein  covers  its 
broad  leaves  with  the  softest  of  downs,  to 
line  the  bed  of  the  delicate  children  of  the 
hummingbird.  There  is  probably  no  buidi 
and  no  tree,  that  has  not  its  own,  particu- 
lar bird;  ever^  where  do  the  foM  of  the 
air  find  a  foliage,  thicker  or  thinner,  to 
shelter  them  against  ndn,  heat  and  cold ; 
a  hollow  trunk  afibrds  safe  and  warm  lodg- 
ings; soft  moss  carpets  their  dwellings, 
and  insects  and  worms  swarm  around,  to 
offer,  at  the  same  time,  food  in  abundance. 
The^  give,  in  return,  life  and  sound  to 
the  immovable  plant.  Son^  iHids  of  many 
kmds  perch  and  sing  their  beautiful  an- 
thems oa  every  spray ;  locusts  thrill  their 
nonotoBOus  and  yet  pleasing  note  among 


a  world  of  leaves  threap  long  snmmfir 
noons,  andthe  katy-did  utters  its  shrill  c^ 
during  sultry  n%hts.  They  all  love  their 
home,  making  it  their  dwelling  by  n^^i 
and  b^  day,  and  many  axe  the  Jnstancwi 
in  which  binls,  that  had  long  lived  in  cer- 
tain trees,  have  died  firona  bome-sidaieM^ 
when  they  were  felled* 

Monkeys  also,  it  is  well  known,  are  fru- 
giverous  animals,  and  by  their  food  as  wdl 
as  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  body, 
so  cios^y  bound  to  trees  that  they  bcU  ad- 
dom  leave  them.  The  tree-frog  clings  to 
the  ragged  trunk,  mingling  its  fi^ed  colors 
with  those  of  the  bark,  and  feasting  upon 
the  insects  hid  in  each  crevice.  The  un- 
si^tly  sloth  fostens  its  enormous  daws 
to  the  brandies,  and  passes  thas,  head 
downward,  with  astounding  alacrity,  froaa 
tree  to  tree;  whilst  even  the  blade  t^er  of 
South  America,  finding  the  undergrowth 
too  dense  and  impenetrable,  lives  on  treesi 
and  coursing  on  his  bloody  race,  leans  fr«ni 
branch  to  Inimch,  until  he  has  aimted 
down  his  exhausted  prey. 

Nor  has  man  himself  ne^ected  to  avail 
himself  of  trees,  as  a  dwelling  or  a  home. 
AlrMd^  Lucinius  Mutianus,  an  ez-Oansnl 
of  Lyoia,  took  special  pleasure  in  feasting 
twenty-one  guests  in  a  hdlow  |dane-tree ; 
and  modem  travellers  tell  ns  of  a  gigantic 
Boabal  in  Senegambia,  the  interior  «f  whidi 
is  used  as  a  public  hall  for  national  meet- 
ing whilst  its  portals  are  ornamented 
with  rude,  quaint  sonlptures,  cut  out  of 
the  still  living  wood.  The  sacred  fig-trea 
of  India,  which,  as  Milton  saya^ 

**  Branching  M  broad  along,  thftt  In  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daogfaton  gnnr 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pfflar^s  shade 
High  overareh*d,  with  echoing  wdks  between,* 

is  worshipped  as  sacred,  and  the  lazy,  help- 
less priest,  the  Bonre,  builds  himself  a 
hut,  not  unlike  a  bird's  cage,  in  its  bran- 
ches, where  he  spends  his  hfe,  dreaming 
in  contemplative  indolence,  under  its  coo^ 
pleasant  shade.  Nay,  whole  nations  live 
m  the  branches  of  trees.  There  is  a  race 
of  natives  of  South  America,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco^  the  Guaranis,  who 
have  never  yet  been  comj^etely  subdued, 
thanks  mainly  to  their  curious  habitations. 
The  great  Uumboldt  tells  u&  that  they 
twine  most  skilfully  the  leafstalks  of  tlie 
Mauritius  palm  into  cords,  and  weave 
them  with  great  care  into  mats.  These 
they  suspend  high  in  the  air  from  branch 
to  brancm,  and  cover  them  with  day ;  here 
they  dwell, and  m  adark night  the  amaaed 
and  bewildered  traveller  may  see  the  fires 
of  their  dwdlings  high  in  the  tops  of  klty 
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More  oivilized  oouDtries  even  have  not 
kit  v»  without  similar,  though  isolated 
instances  of  men  who  have  found  a  dwel- 
ling in  the  trees  of  the  forest  Evel^  * 
U&  ufi  of  the  huge  trunk  of  an  oak  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  served  long  as  a  pris- 
on for  felons  ;  and  he  who  lived  in  the 
shades  of  old  Selhome  so  lovely  and  sweety 
mentions  an  elm  on  Blechington  Qreen, 
which  gave  for  months  reception  and  shel- 
ter to  a  poor  woman,  whom  the  inhospi- 
t^>le  people  woold  not  receive  into  their 
bouses.  When  she  reappeared  among  them 
be  says,  she  held  ^  lusty  bov  in  her  arms. 
Men  are,  however,  more  frequently  bu- 
ried than  bom  in  trees.  The  natives  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  hollow  out 
soft)  worm-eaten  Baobabs,  and  bury  in 
them  those  who  are  suspected  of  holding 
oommnnion  with  evil  spirits.  Their  bo- 
dies, thus  suspended  in  the  dry  chambers 
of  the  trunk,  soon  become  perfect  mum- 
mies. The  Indians  of  Maine  had  a  more 
tooching  custom  of  the  kind.  They  used 
to  turn  up  a  young  maple-tree,  place  the 
body  of  a  dead  chief  underneath,  and  then 
let  the  roots  spring  back,  thus  erecting  a 
sylvan  monument  to  his  memory. 

Thus  it  is  that  vegetable  and  animal  life 
00  hand  in  hand,  showing  that  beautiful 
bond  of  love,  which  per^des  all  nature^ 
even  in  its  minor  parts ;  where  there  is  life, 
there  are  plants,  and  on  land  and  on  water, 
on  the  loftiest  mountain  top,  and  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  every  where  does 
man  find  a  plant  to  minister  to  his  support 
and  enjoyment,  every  where  he  sees  plants 
qoietly  and  mjstenously  perform  their 
humble  duty  m  the  great  household  of 
nature.  Plants  alone — ^it  would  at  first 
sight  appear — ^have  no  home,  for  they  seem 
to  be  at  home  every  where.  Turn  up  the 
soiL  where  you  will,  to  any  depth,  and 
soch  a  rich  abundance  of  vegetable  life  is 
mixed  with  the  loam,  that  idmost  instan- 
taneously plants  innumerable  spring  up 
from  seeds,  which  may  have  lain  slumber- 
ing for  thousands  of  years  in  the  warm 
b(Mom  of  our  mother  earth.  Man  himself 
cannot  master  this  exuberance  of  vegeta- 
Ue  life.  He  mav  change  it  by  cultivation, 
it  is  tme^  but  that  also  only  for  a  time. 
And  what  is  a  generation,  or  two,  in  com- 
parison with  the  eternal  earth  7  Do  not 
even  in  our  day,  and  before  our  eyes,  lofty 
trees  raise  their  proud  heads,  where  our 
fiithers  cut  the  ^reen  turf  with  their  sharp 
plough  ?  In  vam  does  man  take  the  Al- 
pine rose  from  the  banks  of  its  pure  moun- 
tain brook  and  plant  it  in  the  lowly  valley; 
in  vain  does  he  bring  costly  seeds  from  the 
Indies  and  the  warm  climes  of  the  tro- 
pics, even  to  the  ice-clad  coast  of  Norway. 


They  live  and  mne  and  die.  It  is  true,  he 
sometimes  seeks  to  reverse  nature  itselfl 
He  places  bubbling  fountuns  on  the  top 
of  hiffh  hills,  and  plimts  lime-trees  and  pop- 
lars between  great  masses  of  rocks ;  vine- 
yards must  adorn  his  valleys,  and  meadows 
^read  their  soft  velvet  over  mountain 
sides.  But  the  poet  of  old  already  has 
taught  us,  that  you  may  drive  out  nature 
even  with  the  pitchfork,  and  yet  she  will 
ever  return.  A  few  years'  neglect,  and  how 
(quickly  she  resumes  her  sway  !  Artifi- 
cial lakes  become  gloomy  marshes,  bow- 
ers are  filled  with  countless  briere.  and 
statoly  avenues  overgrown  with  reckless 
profusion.  The  plants  of  the  soil  declare 
war  against  the  intruders  from  abroad, 
and  claim  once  more  their  birthright  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  fine  well- 
trimmed  turf  is  smothered  under  a  thou- 
sand coarser  plants,  rank  grass  and  fat  clo- 
ver overspread  the  exotics ;  briers  climb  up 
with  the  aid  of  hooks  and  ladders,. as  if 
they  were  storming  a  fortress ;  nettles  fill 
the  urns  of  statues  with  their  thick  tufts, 
and  unsightly  mosses  creep  upon  the  very 
faces  of  marble  beauties.  Wild  cherry- 
trees  and  maples  seize  on  every  cornice 
and  cleft  of  every  stately  mansion ;  hardy 
mvincible  roots  penetrate  into  the  ^htest 
opening,  until  at  last  victory  is  declared, 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest  wave  their  rich 
foliage  over  the  high  turrets,  and  raise  tri- 
umphantly on  spire  and  pinnacle,  the  gor- 
geous banner  of  Nature. 

There  is  high  life  and  low  life  among 
plants,  as  among  men.  The  statoly  palm 
raises  its  high,  unbroken  pillar,  crowned 
with  sculpturea  verdures,  only  in  the  hot 
vapors  of  Brazilian  forests  and  tropical 
dimes,  and  like  a  true  "king  of  the 
grasses,''  as  the  ancient  Indians  called  the 
noble  tree,  it  must  need  fare  sumptuous- 
ly and  upon  the  richest  of  earth's  gifts, 
b^ore  it  justifies  the  prophet's  saying, 
that  "the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the 
palm-tree."  How  humble,  by  its  side,  the 
lowly  moss,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eyeu  dad  in  most  modest  garb,  and  yet 
faitpfhlly  covering  with  its  warm  mantle 
the  drwy,  weatherbeaten  boulders  of 
northern  granite,  or  carpeting  our  damp 
grottos,  and  making  them  resplendent 
with  its  phosporescent  verdure!  The 
brilliant  flower  of  Queen  Victoria's  name- 
sake, the  most  superb  cradle  in  which 
child  was  ever  rocked,  must  needs  float  its 
rosy  leaves  on  the  warm  bosom  of  the  si- 
lent lakes  of  Guiana^  and  the  Aristolochia 
of  South  America,  whose  flowers  are  large 
enough  to  serve  Indian  boys  as  hats  or 
hdmets,  deigns  not  to  live,  nnless  it  can 
bathe  its  delicate  roots  in  the  ^ady  waters 
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of  theMa^alen  River.  Theirs  is  the  warm 
golden  light  of  the  sun,  theirs  the  rich- 
est of  soils,  the  purest  of  waters,  an  ever- 
lasting summer,  an  unbroken  enjoyment. 
And  yet,  are  they  really  more  beauteous 
and  graceful  than  the  humble  hous&-leek, 
whidb  flourishes  under  circumstances  that 
would  be  fatal  to  almost  all  other  plants? 
In  the  very  driest  places,  where  not  a 
blade  of  grass,  not  a  spire  of  moss  can 
grow,  on  naked  rocks,  old  crumbling  walls, 
or  sandy,  scorched  plains,  these  step-chil- 
dren of  nature  are  seen  to  prosper  and  to 
thrive.    Alternately  exposed  to  the  heavi- 
est dew  at  night,  and  the  fiercest  rays  of 
the  noonday  sun,  they  withstand  all,  and 
live  upon  so  small  a  particle  of  soil,  that 
it  seems  to  them  more  a  means  of  keep- 
ing them  stationary,  than  a  source  of  nu- 
triment.   Rock-roses  bear  that  name,  be- 
cause they  will  only  flourish  in  diy,  rocky 
places,  where  other  plants  would  never 
find  a  due  supply  of  moisture.     These 
rocks  they  are  mdustriously  engaged  in 
omamentmg  with  a  profusion  of  brilBantly 
colored  flowers,  for  nature  loves  to  com- 
bine eveiT  where  the  beautiful  with  the 
usefiiL    StilL  their  beauty  is  but  short- 
lived \  their  blossoms  usually  expand  at 
night,  and  after  a  few  hours'  exposure  to 
the  sun,  they  perish.      But  their  long 
evergreen  branches,  trail  vear  after  year, 
with  great  beauty  over  tne  rough  banks 
and  rocky  clifis  that  give  them  a  shelter 
and  a  home.    The  very  sand  of  the  sea, 
dry,  and  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  tiie 
waves,  fickle  and  false  to  a  proverb,  is 
not  too  poor  for  a  most  useful  plant,  the 
so-called  sand-reed.    It  has  no  beaufy  of 
form  to  please  the  eye,  no  delicacy  ^ 
structure  to  engage  our  attention,  the  cat- 
tle themselves  wiU  not  touch  it  But  when 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  give  firm- 
ness to  dikes  and  embankments,  it  pierces 
them  with  an  entangled  web  of  living 
structure,  which  offers  a  resistance  stron- 
ger than  that  of  the  gigantic  walls  of  fair 
bled  Cyclops,  and  is  but  rarely  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm  aiid  the  fury 
of  the  waves.    The  loose  sand  of  South 
American  deserts  still  harbors  little  cacti, 
so  small,  and  so  slightly  rooted  in  their 
unstable  home,  that  they  get  between  the 
toe  of  the  Inaian — and  even  the  fearfiil 
deserts  of  Afiica,  those  huge  seas  of  sand 
without  a  shadow,  are  at  least  surrounded 
by  fbrest  shores,  clothed   in  perpetual 
verdure ;  even  there  a  few  solitiuy  palm- 
trees,  sighing  in  loneliness  for  the  sweet 
rivulets  of  the  oasis,  are  scattered  over 
the  awful  solitude,  and  wherever  a  tiny 
thread  of  water  passes  half  concealed 
through  the  endless  waves  of  sand,  a 


line  of  luxuriant  green,  marks  it  to  the 
exhausted  traveller,  and  reminds  him  of 
the  green  pasture  and  stOl  waters  of 
Holy  Writ. 

Nor  are  plants  dwellers  upon  land 
only :  the  waters  also  teem  with  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  the  bed  of  the  mighty  ocean 
is  planted  with  immense  submarine  for- 
ests, and  a  thousand  varied  herbs,  from 
the  eigantic  fucus,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  fiu*  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  the  tallest  tree  known, 
to  the  little  yellow  blossom  of  the  dud^- 
weed  on  our  ponds.  £very  river  has  its 
own  reed ;  some,  covered  with  snow  for 
part  of  the  year,  hardly  rise  above  the 
sluggish,  silent  waters  of  the  Irtis  in  o<^d 
Siberia;  others  form  ever-murmuring 
forests  of  graceful  bamboo  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  For  the  earth  opposes  every 
where  to  the  encroadiing  tides  of  the 
ocean,  another  sea  of  restless  vegetation, 
yielding  constantly,  and  yet  never  giving 
way ;  with  its  green  waves,  so  ddUcat^ 
fragile  and  airy,  and  yet  as  strong  in  their 
very  weakness  as  Uie  deep-blue  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Further  out  at  sea,  enorm- 
ous sponges  fill  vast  spaces  of  the  wateiy 
realm,  and  when  mature  break  loose  from 
their  safe  anchorage,  to  float  in  countless 
myriads  through  the  surrounding  sea. 
For  here  also  nature  pours  out,  with  a 
lavish  hand,  living  food,  storing  even  the 
waves  with  nutriment  for  their  gigantic 
denizens,  and  literally  casting  bread  upon 
the  waters  for  the  living  worid  of  the 
ocean.  In  other  zones,  immense  and  per- 
manent banks  of  verdure  are  met  with, 
by  far  exceedmf^  the  largest  prairies  on 
land,  true  oceamc  meado?rs.  For  twenty- 
three  long  days  did  Columbus  sail  throu^ 
one  of  these  marvels  of  western  waters, 
covering  an  area  like  that  of  all  France ; 
and  yet  there  it  is,  even  now,  as  lai^  and 
as  luxuriant  as  it  was  more  than  three 
centuries  ago. 

Trees  and  shrubs  still  gather  around 
the  desolate  North  Cape  in  spite  of  eternal 
winter,  and  relentless  storms.  Ice-dad 
Spitzbergen  even  boasts  still  of  a  willow, 
the  giant  of  these  Arctic  forests,  the  woody 
stems  of  which,  it  is  true,  creep  so  close 
on  the  ground,  and  conceal  themsdves  so 
anxiously  in  the  turf  bogs,  that  the  small 
leaves,  never  rising  more  tnan  an  inch  or 
two.  are  hardly  discoverable  amid  the 
thick  moss.  The  plains  bordering  on  the 
Icy  Sea  are  fuU  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
and  show  even,  here  and  there,  patches  of 
green  turf^  a  most  diadsome  si^t  to  the 
weary  traveller.  The  swampy  districts, 
idso^  which  there  extend  further  than  eve 
can  reach,  are  covered  with  a  dosely 
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woven  carpet  of  mosses,  minute  in  size, 
wad  yet  so  abundant,  that  they  support 
immense  herds  of  reindeer  for  a  whole, 
dreary  season.    Even  the  perpetual  snow 
of  the  polar  regions  is  often  adorned  with 
beautiful  forests  of  diminutive  plants,  and 
extensive  fields  of  bright  scarlet  are  seen, 
consisting  of  myriads  of  minute  fungi  and 
micToecopic  mushrooms,  which  form  the 
so-called  "gory  dew."  beheld  by  early 
navigators  with  a  wonder  nearly  akin  to 
awe.    Capt.  Richardson  found  the  ground 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  though  it  renvains 
firozen  throughout  the  whole  year  to  a 
depth  of  twenty   inches,  covered   with 
bng^t  flowering  plants;  and  the  great 
Humboldt  saw  at  a  height  of  more  than 
18,000  feet,  on  the  uncovered  rocks  of 
the    Chimborazo,    traces   of    vegetation 
piercing  through  the  eternal  snow  of  those 
mho6pitable  regions.    So  far  from  ice  and 
snow  being hosUle  to  plants,  it  haseven  been 
obenred  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  on  earth  grow  in  the  very  highest 
and  bleakest  parts  of  the  Alps.    There 
the  snow  has  hardly  melted,  and  lies  still 
ck>se  at  hand,  when  these  Alpine  roses 
unfold  their  brilliant  flowers,  with  a  haste, 
as  If  they  knew  how  costly  were  the  mo- 
ments of  their  short  summer-time.    They 
seem  to  devote  their  whole  strength  to 
the  development  of  their  flowers,  and  as 
tiieir  stems  are  but  short  and  partially 
buried  in  the  ground,  their  bright  blos- 
soms often  appear  to  spring  immediately 
from  the  unsightly  drift  and  gravel,  in 
which  they  live.    Thus  bare  steep  difEs, 
vast  dazzling  snow  fields,  and  dark-blue 
glaciers,  are  seen  in  immediate  contact 
with  graceful  little  plants,  decked  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers  of  the  purest  and 
brightest  colors.    The  tiny  forget-me-not 
of  the  Alps  blossoms  by  the  side  of  huee 
boulders  of  rock,  and  sweet  roses  unfold 
their  rich  crowns  at  the  foot  of  massive 
blocks  of  ice,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  loveliness  mated  with  grandeur. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  extends  its 
colonies  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
— ^the  so-called  subterranean  flora  is  large 
and  beautiful.  Wherever  rain  or  surface 
water  can  percolate,  either  through  natu- 
ral cavities  or  openings  made  by  the  hand 
of  man,  Uiere  plants  will  appear,  and  busi- 
ly hide  the  nakedness  of  the  rock.  Far 
below  the  soil  on  which  we  tread,  plants 
thrive  and  adorn  our  globe.  Wnen  the 
miner  first  opens  his  sluit,  or  the  curious 
traveller  discovers  a  new  cave— every 
where  they  find  the  rough  rock  and  the 
snow-white  stalactite  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate, graceful  network  of  an  usnea,  or,  as 
^    inuio  coal  mines  near  Dresden,  a  lumi- 


nous fun^  shines  brightly,  and  turns 
these  regions  of  darkness  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  begemmed  and  illuminated 
enchanter's  palace.  The  narrow,  deep 
crevices  of  the  glaciers,  have  a  vegetation 
of  their  own,  and  even  in  the  thick-ribbed 
ice  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  marine  plants 
have  been  found  floating. 

Heat  deters  plants  as  little  as  cold ;  the 
fiery  fhmaoe  of  volcanoes  is  tapestried 
with  confervfld,  and  hot  springs,  whose 
breath  is  certain  destruction  to  animal 
life,  feed  plants,  and  water  the  roots  of 
ethers,  which  oear  beautiful  blossoms. 
There  are  springs  in  Louisiana,  whose 
temperature  is  1458,  and  yet  not  only 
mostses,  but  shrubs  and  trees  are  seen  to 
bathe  their  roots  in  their  boiling  waters. 
In  the  Fumarole,  or  the  fairy  ^and  of 
Ischia,  near  Naples,  a  sedge  and  a  fern 
grow  in  the  midst  of  ascending  vapors, 
and  in  a  soil  so  hot  that  it  instantly  bums 
the  hand  which  attempts  to  touch  their 
roots !  Nay.  in  the  veiy  geysers  of  Ice- 
land, which  boil  an  egg  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  small  plant  grows,  blossoms,  and  repro- 
duces itself  annually. 

If  land  and  water  abound  thus  with 
v^etable  life,  the  realms  of  the  air  are 
not  less  well  peopled,  at  least  with  germs 
and  seeds  of  plants ;  they  float  upon  every 
breeze,  are  wafted  up  and  down  the  heav- 
ens, and  round  and  about  our  great 
mother  earth.  Nothing  is  more  startHns, 
more  wonderful,  than  the  almost  omm- 
presence  of  fungus  germs  in  the  atmos- 
phere. A  morsel  of  ripe  fhiit,  a  little 
water  spilt  on  a  crumb  of  bread,  a  drop 
of  stale  ink,  a  neglected  bottle  of  medicine, 
afford  at  once  ample  evidence  of  this  teem- 
ing, living  world  around  us.  In  a  very 
short  time,  a  delicate,  velvet-like  covering, 
envelopes  the  decomposing  mass,  and  pre- 
sently acquires  the  utmost  luxuriance  of 
growth.  And  a  wonderful  race  are  these 
fungi  the  earth's  vegetable  scavengers; 
callea  upon,  by  the  mysterious  distribu- 
tion of  duties  in  nature,  to  destroy  all  de- 
cayiujg  matter,  and  to  absorb  noisome  ex- 
halations, they  grow  with  a  rapidity  that 
outstrips  decay  itselt  A  very  common 
kind  of  pufi'-ball  swells,  in  one  night,  from 
a  minute  speck  to  the  size  of  a  gourd,  and 
there  is  a  fungus  at  home,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  which  has  been  known  to 
increase  from  a  point  invisible  to  the  nak- 
ed eye,  to  a  weight  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds !  Or  take  the  simple  mould 
of  every  day's  life.  Arm  your  eye,  and 
you  will  behold  myriads  of  delicate  forms, 
standmg  up  in  jaunty  attitudes,  and  rear^ 
ing  their  tender  filaments  over  the  decay- 
ing mass,  in  which  they  are  living  in  lux- 
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orions  plenty.  They  lengthen,  thepr 
swell,  they  burst,  and  again  scatter  their 
light  and  invisible  ^erms,  like  a  doad  of 
smoke,  into  the  air.  There  they  float 
around  as,  like  motes  in  the  sonbeam ; 
there  we  breathe  them,  for  they  haye 
been  found  in  the  membranes  of  the  lungs 
of  living  men.  Our  common  house-fly 
may  be  seen  in  fall,  glued  by  cold  and 
inertion  to  the  window-pane,  and  at  once 
covered  with  its  own  appropriate  mould ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  wasps  have  been  ob- 
served flying  about  with  plants  of  their 
own  length  hangmg  €own  fh>m  behind 
their  hcMS.  It  is  a  fungus,  the  germs  of 
which  was  introduced  throi^  the  breath- 
hu  pores  into  the  body  of  the  poor  victim, 
worn  it  takes  root,  and  feeding  upon  the 
living  substance,  aevelopes  its  luxuriant 
vee^taiion. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  great 
requisites  of  plants:  without  them  no 
vegetation  is  possible— heat,  especially,  is 
of  all  their  necessaries  of  life  the  most  im- 
portant :  it  is  the  iron  sceptre  which  rules 
the  v^table  kingdom,  whether  the  plant 
hangs  in  the  air,  is  naif  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  for  a  lifetime  covered  with  water. 
The  same  degree  of  heat  produces  every 
where  the  same  union  of  kindred  plants ; 
hence  the  arrangement  of  all  vegetables 
according  to  zones  on  our  globe.  The 
Arctic,  nearest  to  the  poles  where  the 
lichens  still  support  the  reindeer,  and 
cheerful  mosses  cover  the  bare  rock,  is 
destitute  of  trees, — but  it  has  dwarfish 
perennial  plants,  with  large  flowers  of 
beautiful  colors ;  it  has  its  gentle  smiling 
meadows  and  green  pastures,  which  we 
miss  so  sadly  in  the  sunny  South.  More 
varied  and  of  higher  order  is  the  flora  of 
the  temperate  zone,  though  not  approach- 
ing in  luxurious  abundance  and  gorgeous 
brilliancy  the  splendor  of  the  torrid 
zone.  But  what  can  compensate  for  the 
periodical,  anxiously  awaited,  reawaken- 
mg  of  nature,  at  the  first  breath  of  the 
mUd  air  of  q)rinfl;  1  What  is  more  beauti- 
Ail  than  the  fre£  evergreen  foliage  of  firs 
and  cypresses,  so  rare  in  the  tropics, 
which  meet  up  the  desolate  winter  land- 
scape, and  loudly  tell  the  nations  of  the 
North,  that,  though  snow  and  ice  cover 
the  earth,  the  inwu^  life  of  plants  is  never 
extinguished,  and  that  sprmg  will  come 
after  winter  as  surely  as  eternity  oomes 
after  death  ?  The  great  leadmg  features 
of  Uie  temperate  zone  are  its  vast  plains 
and  steppes,  which  the  eye  of  man  cannot 
compass,  aiKl  where  he  fidels  himself^  as  on 
the  high  sea,  face  to  fiice  with  his  Maker. 
These  large  prairies,  or  savannahs,  are 
covei:ed  with  luxuriant  waving  grass^  ex- 


pressive of  all  that  is  cheerful  in  their 
airy  grace  and  tremulous  lightness.  In 
other  regions,  strange,  fantastic-looking 
soda  plants,  succulent  and  evergreen, 
strike  the  eye  and  dazzle  it  with  their 
brilliant,  snow-white  crystals — or,  as  on 
Russian  steppes,  plants  oi  all  kinds  are  so 
densely  crowded  on  the  unmeasured  plain, 
that  the  wheels  of  the  travellei^s  carriage 
can  but  with  difiSculty  crush  them,  and 
he  himself  is  half  buried  in  ^  dose,  high 
forest  of  grapes,  too  tall  to  allow  him  to 
look  around. 

In  the  torrid  zone  all  v^^table  life  at- 
tains the  highest  development,  from  the 
exclusive  and  constant  union  of  a  high 
temperature  with  abundant  nunstore. 
Here  we  find  the  greatest  size  comlmied 
with  the  greatest  variety,  the  most  grace- 
ful proportions  by  the  side  of  the  most 
grotesque  forms,  decked  with  every  pos- 
sible combmation  of  brilliant  oc^oring. 
Here  also— and  here  alone — are  found 
truly  primeval  forests,  impenetrable  to 
man  and  beast  from  the  luxuriance  of 
thickly  interwoven  creepers  above  and 
the  density  of  a  ligneous  undererowth, 
through  which  not  a  ray  of  lij^t  can 
penetrate. 

As  the  distribution  of  plants  hi  zones 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  amount 
of  heat  which  they  require  for  their  de- 
velopment, we  find  that  the  succession  of 
plants  from  the  foot  of  mountains  iq>wards 
to  their  summit,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
from  the  middle  latitudes  to  the  poles. 
For  heat  decreases  in  the  same  proportion 
by  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  by 
latitude;  and  the  horizontal  zones  on  a 
mountain's  side  present  the  same  variety 
of  plants,  as  the  great  zones  mentioDed 
only  in  a  much  smaller  space ;  as  we  feu 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  dimin- 
ish more  rapidly  in  ascending  a  lofty 
mountain,  than  in  travelling  from  the  tro- 
pics to  the  poles.  Hence  uie  same  peco- 
liar  plants  are  found  in  the  arctic  zone,  and 
on  the  highest  mountains  which  reatch  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow ;  the  same  humble 
but  no  less  beautiful  flowers  blossom  in 
Spitzbergen  and  on  the  icy  shores  of  Vic- 
toria Land,  as  on  the  desolate  cliflb  of  the 
Andes,  the  Alps  and  the  snow-covered 
heights  of  the  Himalaya.  Even  under 
the  tropics,  the  evergreens  of  the  North 
appear  again:  the  most  elevated  regions 
of  Peru,  and  the  lofty  plains  of  Asiatic 
mountains  are  covered,  with  superb  forests 
of  that  noble  tree  of  which  the  poet  says : 

*  When  •minicr  tmllat  wttb  Twdim  crowBMt 
Wbevt  wtatar  fltogf  htoalonni^  the  pijMliimad; 
With  beiiTMi  Mplriiif  head  It  growa 
*Mid  boning  ton   nd  aYMkiUng  umwi.** 
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On  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  tho 
mountains  of  Jara,  the  traveller  from  the 
cold  North  meets  with  sorprise  the  chests 
nut  and  the  nohle  oak  of  his  own  distant 
home.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
enjojments  offered  to  the  lajman  as  weU 
as  to  the  botam'st,  thus  to  pass  from  nme 
to  zone  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or 
days  at  most  Rising,  for  instance,  finom 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  his 
ejo  dwells  at  first  with  wondering  deli^ 
on  perfumed  orange  gardens  and  duucy 
olire-trees,  *'&tr  and  of  goodly  fruit;"  M 
passes  through  thickets  of  fragrant  myrtle, 
laurel,  and  etergreen  oaks,  above  which 
tower  the  stone-pines  <^  the  South,  and 
here  and  there  an  isolated  date*  palm,  lift* 
ing  up  its  gently-waying  crown.  A  few 
steps  further,  and  the  aspect  changes;  he 
has  left  the  evergreens  <h  the  milder  cli- 
mate behind  him,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
glowing,  fiery  sunshine,  he  delights  in  the 
cool,  refreshing  gloom  of  the  wide  branches 
of  lofty  chestnuts  and  proud  oaks,  the  venr 
kings  of  the  forest.  Rerived  b^  then* 
luxuriant  foliage, "  at  dewy  eve  distilling 
odors,"  he  gazes  upwards,  where  their 
branches  interlace  and  fbrm  grand  cathe- 
dral aisles,  and  bows  down  in  awe  and 
reverence  in  this  fit  temple  of  the  Most 
High.  As  he  ascends  he  meets  yet  with 
the  maple,  spreadmg  onit  its  broad  dome 
of  dark  green  leaves  in  masses  so  thick, 
that  beneath  it  he  fears  not  the  passing 
shower,  and  the  beech,  which  shows  its 
dappled  bark  and  bright  green  foliage. 
The  sflvery  trunk  of  some  white  birdi, 
with  "boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair" — 
begins  already  to  gleam  among  the  under- 
wood, when  ne  leaves  behind  him  the  as- 
pen with  its  ever-quivering  leaves,  which 
almost  shed  a  sense  of  breezy  coolness 
through  the  sultry  day. 

His  next  step  leads  him  into  the  dark 
woods  of  truly  northern  trees :  pines,  firs 
and  larches.  Their  dense  shade  fills  his 
soul  with  sombre  thoughts;  the  gentle 
murmuring  of  their  boughs  sounds  to  his 
ear  like  low  complaint,  and  even  the  sweet 
aroma  that  perfumes  the  air,  brings  with 
it — ^ke  knows  not  why — feelings  of  vague 
grief  and  sorrow.  He  gazes  up  with 
amazement  at  the  tallest  of  the  tall, 
worthy  to  be 

*  Hewn  Ml  Nonr«giaa  hlllii  to  be  the  mart  of  eome 
taUadminL' 

Now,  as  he  mounts  still  higher,  trees  grow 
fewer  and  fewer ;  low  bashes  stand  scatter- 
ed about,  forlorn  outposts  of  their  happier 
Inethren  below;  they  also  soon  venture 
higher,  and  low  but  fragrant  herbs  alone 
remain  to  greet  his  eye  and  cheer  him  on 


his  way  upward.  At  last  he  reaches  the 
eternal  snow,  that  knows  no  season  and 
no  change,  and  stands  in  unsullied  purity, 
dazzling  white,  high  in  the  clear  blue 
ether.  All  traces  of  life  are  left  behmd— 
he  stands  there  alone  in  the  awilil,  silent 
solitude,  alone  in  the  presence  of  his 
Maker. — ^Thus  he  has  seen  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  in  a  few  i^ort  hours,  what  it 
would  have  cost  him  months  to  behold, 
had  he  travelled  fit>m  the  same  Mediter- 
ranean northward  to  the  froeen  Ocean. 

Sdll  more  striking  is  the  sudden  change 
in  high  northern  regions.  In  the  year  of 
revolutions  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
cross  the  lofty,  snow-capped  mountains 
which  divide  Sweden  wd  Norway.  On 
the  south  we  left  summer  behind  us;  as 
we  climbed  up  the  steep  ascent,  misty 
autumn  and  cold  winter  seized  us  by 
turns.  At  last  we  stood  on  the  very  line 
that  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  parts  the  loving  sisters. 
Huge  boulders  of  dark  granitela^  scat- 
tered about  in  wild  disorder,  and  gigantic 
blocks  of  ice  rose  in  stem  minesty  before 
us.  Beyond  was  Norway.  As  we  turn- 
ed round  one  of  these  awe-inspiring 
masses,  behold !  a  si^t  met  our  eyes  that 
firoze  the  very  blood  m  our  veins.  A  vast 
table  land,  bare  and  silent,  spread  its  hor- 
rors before  us:  it  was  strewn  vrith  the 
bones  of  hundreds  of  men,  who  lay  there 
stiff  and  cold — ^not  a  feature  marred — 
"  death  had  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  fbrm  " 
— but  unburied,  uncofflned  and  unknown. 
They  vrere  the  sad  relics  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  brave,  bloomine  sons  of  Sweden, 
who  had  marched  into  Norway.  It  was  a 
fierce,  bleak  day  of  winter,  wad  as  onn- 
pany  after  company  defiled  from  the  well- 
protected  south  around  the  very  rock,  by 
which  we  stood,  the  cold  blast  fh>m  the 
pole  froze  their  breath  within  them,  and 
laid  them,  one  by  one,  lifeless  on  the  cold 
ground. 

And  yet,  within  a  few  hours'  ride  fit>m 
this  most  melancholy  scene,  Uiere  lay 
spring  and  summer  at  our  feet  We  de- 
scended rapidly,  from  the  eternal  snow, 
through  the  treeless  zones  into  the  fain^ 
faiiT  sheen  of  white  birchwoods,  and  the 
dark  shade  of  pine-forests,  brightened  up 
by  the  showy  blossoms  or  the  foxglove — 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  sweet  odor  of 
fresh-mown  hay  was  wafted  upward  to 
greet  us.  A  short  hour  more,  and  the 
almost  magical  change  set  us  down  in  the 
midst  of  waving  fielob  of  ripened  com,  and 
meadows  adorned  by  cherry-trees,  which 
bent  under  the  weight  of  their  lusokMM 
firuit,  and  luxuriantly-blooming 
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THE   BIO   BUCK. 


I  MET  my  friend  Jack  N.  at  a  wedding 
in  South  Kentucky.  It  was  a  rollick- 
ing festiyity,  held  at  the  houM  of  a 
woidthy  tobacco-planter,  who  was  giving 
away  his  last  and  youngest  daught^  to  a 
fresh,  manly-looking  young  fellow,  who 
was,  as  usual,  a  second,  or  third  cousm ; 
for  your  true  Virginian  never  marries 
'*out  of  the  &mily,"  and  every  planter 
in  South  Kentucky  was  a  Viigiman,  of 
course. 

Amidst  the  merry  crowd,  I  very  soon 
made  out  the  tall,  lank  figure  of  my  friend 
Jack  N.,  whom  I  had  not  met  for  several 
years.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mistake  him  in  any  crowd,  for  he  was  as 
lean  and  as  sharp  as  a  rail-splinter,  with 
bis  beaklike  nose,  and  projecting  chin. 
There  was  about  him,  too,  the  decided 
haughty  carriage  of  the  high-blooded 
animal  and  with  his  head  thrown  bade 
in  a  neart^,  fox-hunting  gufiaw,  there 
was  somethmg  indescribaoly  keen,  game, 
and  dashing  in  his  appearance. 

As  I  expected,  when  I  approached  him 
I  found  him  in  tne  midst  of  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  his  last  run  with  his  does, 
and  closely  surrounded  by  an  eager  audi- 
tory of  young  men,  for  Jack  was  no  great 
hand  with  the  women. 

"Spot"  had  just  seised  a  big  "ten- 
prong"  buck  on  the  bound,  by  the  throat, 
and  brought  him  to  his  knees,  when  Jack 
caught  my  eye.  The  names  of  "  Music," 
"Sound,"  and  "Rattler"  died  away  upon 
his  tongue,  in  thick-coming  utterance,  as 
he  star^  at  me  for  a  moment  of  doubt- 
ful recognition. 

"Halloa!  Charlie  W.!  by  old  BeU- 
Mouth!"  (Jack  always  swore  by  his 
ftvorite  slow-track  dog.  Bell-Mouth,  who 
never  gave  touRue  on  a  false  traU.) 
"  Why,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  Just  in 
time — the  bucks  are  just  in  the  '  blue.' 
The  dogs  are  as  lean  as  I  am,  and  as 
fierce  as  starved  tigers  for  a  chase  1" 

"  I'm  your  man  T— but  lean  as  you  are, 
Jack,  why,  you  make  them  carry  weight 
in  a  nigh  wind,  don't  you  ?  Glad  to  see 
you,  by  my  faith !  They  say  you've  got 
the  finest  pack  west  of  the  Alleghan^ 
now!" 

"  West  of  the  AUeghanies !  Pshaw ! 
man,  nothing  to  equal  them,  on  top  of  the 
sod !  Twenty-five,  all  told,  with  throats 
like  the  trump  of  resurrection !  When 
they  open  in  fiiU  blast,  they  make  the 
hills  skip  like  young  lambs — and  the 
trees  bend  before  the  sound,  like  in  a 


hurricane!  I  tell  you,  they  make  the 
Mississippi  walk  up  stream,  and  the  cat- 
fish stand  straight  up  on  their  tails,  out 
of  the  water,  to  listen  to  them." 

"  That  11  do,  Jack !  When  do  you  go 
back  home?" 

"Start  in  the  morning — ^youll  be  all 
ready  7 — ^Won't  let  you  off  under  three 
weeks — We  have  the  cream  of  the  hunt- 
ing season  now?" 

"Won't  promise  for  all  that  tame- 
but  I  will  he  ready  for  you  in  the  mom- 
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"  That's  a  good  boy !  bring  nothing  bat 
your  rifie— if  you  want  birds,  I  have  guns 
enough,  and  Ponto's  nose  is  as  keen  as  a 
Imerl'* 


A  two  days'  ride  through  the  wild  and 
picturesque  "  Barrens  "  brought  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Here  we 
entered  upon  a  long  deep  stretch  of  land, 
covered  with  the  most  tremendous  forest 
I  ever  saw.  It  extends  from  Columbus, 
or  the  "Iron  Banks"  as  they  are  called, 
up  some  thirty  miles,  nearly  i>arallel  with 
the  present  coucse  of  the  Mississippi — 
though  greatly  elevated  above  the  present 
bottom — and  constituting  what  is  thou^t 
to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river. 

From  seven  to  ten  miles  in  width,  this 
singular  tongue  of  land  is  without  a  sii^le 
inhabitant,  except  the  settlement  of  the 
N.'s  about  a  mile  from  Columbus — though 
composing  some  of  the  richest  land  of  ue 
State — from  the  fact  of  its  being  an  old 
military  reserve,  and  covered,  as  Juk.  said, 
"six  aeepwith  titles," — which  had  suf- 
ficed to  keep  at  bay,  even  the  unscrupu- 
lous squatters — so  that  it  was  litendl^ 
given  over  to  the  possession  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  constituted,  at  that  time,  the 
greatest  hunting-ground  within  hunoreds 
of  miles. 

Here,  the  N.'s— who  were  a  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  "  Old  Dominion  "  stod^ — 
had  opened  a  large  plantation,  immediate- 
ly upon  the  river  buik,  where  it  descended 
three  hundred  feet,  perpendicularly  to  the 
water. 

From  the  portico  of  the  Mansion-Hoase 
placed  upon  this  lofty  perch,  you  could 
command  a  dear  view  of  the  majestic  rir- 
er^  to  its  junction  with  the  Oluo,  thirty 
miles  above.  This  was  no  inswnificant 
fdght,  you  may  rest  assured,  with  some- 
ti^  twenty  steuiboAtsh  yiew  »t  a 
time — ^roUing  like  huge  omnibiues  •long 
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the  "  Broidway  of  Creation,''  as  Jack,  who 
had  ODoe  visited  New-Tork,  afterwards 
insisted  upon  calling  his  farorite  river. 

Such  a  hullabulloo.  as  greeted  us  when 
we  alit  at  the  gate!  The  hounds  had 
first  discovered  us,  and  to  the  shout  of 
their  master  gave  us  a  reverberating  echo. 
Then  the  picaninnies  came  pouring  in 
aootjr  legions  out  of  the  cabins  of  the  ex- 
tensive ^'  quarter  ^  which  flanked  the  man- 
sion in  the  back-ground — ^their  black,  shi- 
ny f>M^  stretched  in  yells  and  grins, 
exhibiting  an  ivory  ecstasv  of  delight  at 
the  return  of  ^*  Massa  Jack  " — while  the 
hounds  nearly  tumbled  us  into  the  dirt, 
vrith  their  rude  gambols.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  plantation  seemed  alive,  and 
Jack's  favorite  hunter  Lara,  which  had 
the  fireedom  of  the  yard,  came  prancing 
into  the  melee. 

The  ladies  of  the  hospitable  mansion 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  1  wits  greeted 
vrith  that  gentle  and  high-bred  frankness, 
for  which  the  true  Virginia  woman  has 
always  been  noted — which  has  that  inde- 
scribably, motherly,  and  sisterly  some- 
thing in  it,  which  makes  the  stranger  feel 
at  ODce  that  he  has  found  home. 

After  his  mother  and  three  lovely  young 
sisters.  Jack's  next  greeting  was  to  his 
mulatto  fostei^mother,  who  stood  with  a 
k)Ting  and  humble  smile,  upon  her  good- 
looking  face  in  the  back-ground,  along 
with  her  son,  Jack's  foster-brother  and 
body-servant,  Cato. 

Then  to  supper. 

Ah!  that  delicious  supper!  the  fresh, 
juicy  venison,  the  cakes  of  grated  men 
com,  knauled  in  its  own  sweet  milk  by 
some  mysterious  process,  known  only  to 
Yireinia  women — and  coffee  that  is  a  re- 
distillatwn  of  nectar,  thickened  vrith  gold- 
en cream! 

Thentobed. 


Cato  roused  us,  with  the  dawn ;  and 
we  vrent  out  to  see  the  dogs  fed^  prepara- 
tory for  the  morning  hunt  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  magnificent  pack,  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  together  before.  Twelve  of 
them  vrere  of  Xhe  same  family,  and  of 
great  size  and  power,  standing  very  high 
upon  their  legs,  and  marked  with  great 
uniformity  with  black  spots,  upon  a  pure 
white  ground. 

"  Spot,"  the  sire  and  leader  of  this  noble 
group,  was  of  a  pure  white  body,  with  a 
single  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head— from  which  he  took  his  name.  He 
vras  a  most  powerful  animal,  and  able  to 
cope  vrith  the  lu-gest  buck,  alone.  He 
vras  a  stag-hound,  carefully  crossed  upon 


the  short-legged  and  long- bodied  fox- 
hound. 

"  Music  " — the  dam — was  a  fox-hound 
of  the  "  true  Spartan  breed,"  with  a  voice 
like  a  distant  alarm-bell ;  while  the  organ 
of  old  "Spot"  was  as  sonorous  as  the 
boom  of  "  old  ocean  "  against  hollow  cliffs. 

But  among  them  all,  my  eye  instantly 
detected  a  magnificent  creature — a  black 
tan  hound,  that  to  me  seemed  absolutely 
perfect,  as  a  specimen  of  canine  symmetry. 
His  coat  was  as  fine  as  the  most  glossy 
silk ;  from  his  head,  which  was  pointed 
like  a  serpent's,  his  fine,  broad,  ainl  thin 
ears,  with  their  great  swelling  veins,  de- 
pended more  than  an  inch  below  the  tip  of 
his  nose.  His  neck,  like  a  yoimg  stag's ; 
his  chest,  barrel-ribbed,  and  deep  as  a 

Cther's ;  his  loins  as  clean  as  a  gray- 
nd's,  with  a  broad,  strone  back ;  limbs 
that  seemed  to  have  been  hammered  by 
some  wondrous  skill  out  of  fine  steel ;  and 
such  a  voice !  bugles,  clarions,  C3rmbals, 
bells,  winds,  waters,  echoes,  mingled,  clash- 
ing, rolling,  roarine.  in  one  tide  of  rush- 
ing sound ;  altogeUier,  they  were  nothinir 
to  that  voice !  ^  Nowhere^  nor  nothing !" 
as  Jack  exclaimed,  "to  the  voice  of 
*  Black  Terror,'  and  ^  Smile,' "  as  he  named 
a  beautiful  tan  slut  of  smaller  size,  which 
stood  beside  this  noble  animal. 

The  history  of  this  splendid  couple  was 
a  singular  one,  as  Jack  gave  it  to  me  on 
the  spot 

He  was  sitting  in  the  portico  one  morn- 
ing, looking  out  over  the  river,  which  vras 
very  much  swollen,  and  flllea  with  drift 
vrood.  He  observed  some  strange,  black 
objects,  which  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  tne  current  He  called  to  Cato  for 
his  spy-glass,  and  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  two  animals  of  some  sort,  who  were 
tiying  hard  to  climb  upon  the  drift-wood 
which  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  mighty 
stream. 

Here  vras  an  adventure,  at  any  rate ; 
and,  followed  by  Cato,  Jack  descended 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river.  When  he 
reached  the  water,  he  found  that  his  boat 
had  been  torn  avray  by  the  current 
Here  was  a  nonplus  vrith  a  vengeance ! 
Jack  was  staggered  but  for  a  moment 
vimen  the  low  plaintive  howl  of  a  hound ' 
reached  him  across  the  waters. 

It  was  a  terrible  venture ;  but  Jack's 
coat  was  off  in  a  minute,  and.  looking 
round  at  Cato,  he  only  heard  nim  say, 
"  Go  in.  Massa  Jack,  I'm  here,"  when  he 

E lunged  into  the  turbid  current,  followed 
y  the  brave  boy.  Jack  said.  If  it  had 
been  a  man's  voice,  it  could  not  have 
'^  hurt  him  "  more  than  the  sound  of  that 
hound's  plaintive  howL 
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Suffice  it,  the  idTentnre,  after  having 
nearly  cost  them  both  their  lives,  was 
suco^sfullj  accomplished,  by  bringing 
these  two  hounds,  which  were  coupled 
together  by  a  chain,  to  shore,  some  four 
miles  below,  by  the  help  of  the  drift-wood, 
which  they  pushed  before  them.  The 
poor  animals  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
had  probably  been  in  the  water  for  many 
hours. 

Jack  vowed  that  a  whole  plantation 
couldn't  buy  them.  They  had  probably 
fiillen  fVom  some  steamboat,  and  had  got 
caught  by  their  diain  to  the  drift-wood, 
which  had  prevented  them  from  swim- 
ming ashore. 

The  whole  kennel  was  fed  upon  bread 
exclusively,  during  the  hunting  season, 
and  were  never  permitted  to  touch  any 
meat  except  what  they  themselves  killed. 
This  kept  them  in  fine  bottom  and  wind 
for  running,  and  made  them  very  savage. 


CHASE  or  THS  BIO  BUCK. 

A  delicious  breakfast  is  rapidly  dis- 
patched, the  horn  is  sounded,  and  we 
are  ofi*  lor  our  stands  in  the  deep  forest 

Cato,  who  "  drives,"  turns  to  the  left 
at  the  comer  of  the  plantation,  fbllowea 
by  the  whole  pack,  while  \re  follow  a 
bridle-path,  leaaing  straight  ahead,  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest 

In  a  half  a  mile  I  am  stationed  Just  on 
the  verge  of  the  ''  old  bank,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed, of  the  river,  with  the  deep  forest, 
through  which  Cato  is  driving,  on  my 
left,  and.  on  my  right,  after  a  sheer  de- 
scent of  twenty  feet|  a  tremendous  swamp, 
which  was  now  dry,  except  where  tra- 
versed by  deep  lagoons  filled  with  quick- 
sands. Jack  rode  on  some  half  a  mile 
farther  to  his  stand. 

My  instructions  were,  not  to  let  the 
hounds  pass  my  stand,  if  I  missed  the 
deer,  which  would  attempt  to  get  by  me 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  swamps, 
where,  if  the  dogs  followed  him,  they 
would  be  lost  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  I  conld  Just 
begin  to  hear  my  heart  beat  in  the  restored 
silence,  and  a  neighboring  squirrel  had 
only  Just  commenced  barkme  at  me,  when 
a  low  and  distant  bay,  followed  by  a 
fiunt  whoop,  showed  that  a  trail  bad  been 
struck.  Gradually  the  sounds  ^thered, 
as  voice  after  voice  joined  in,  until  at  last 
the  thunder  bass  of  old  Spot  boomed 
out,  and  old  Music  followed  with  a 
blast ;  and  now  the  clashing  clangor  of 
Blade  Terror's  tongue  leads  off  the 
bursting  symphony,  and  the  forest  rang 


to  reverberations  which  startled  the  heart 
into  my  very  throat 

Peal  on  peal,  and  now  a  sudden  silenee— 
my  blood  is  running  like  mill-tails  tiiroogfa 
the  swollen  veins,  and  the  arteries  throb 
almost  to  bursting.  Crash !  there  it  goes 
again!  Heavens!  what  music!  How 
the  leaves  flutter,  and  the  trees  sway  to 
my  vision ! 

**  Whoop ! "  in  a  smothered  gasp.  If  I 
could  only  yell !  Here  they  come ;  I 
wonder  the  forest  isn- 1  level  befbro  the 
mighty  roll  of  sound !  Ha !  lost  again  I 
No !  it  is  onlv  muffled  as  th^  go  down 
some  valley!  Now  the^  rise  again! 
Gods!  if  I  could  only  give  one  yeU! 
How  it  deafons !  they  must  be  right 
upon  me !  they  will  be  running  over  ma 
deer,  do^  kdA  all !  I  am  no  Actnon! 
Oh,  hurricanes,  and  thunder-claps — hist ! 
here  he  comes !  and  out  bounded,  with- 
in ten  feet  of  me,  a  tremendous  bode, 
with  his  mighty  antlers,  like  forest-trees, 
thrown  back  upon  his  rump!  He  hts 
paused  an  instant 

Crack !  away  with  one  prodigious  booDd, 
he  clears  the  twenty  f&ti  of  bank,  and  ii 
crashing  through  the  swamp. 

What  a  roar!  here  they  are!  bristles 
up,  tongues  out,  Black  Terror  ten  pioes 
ahead.  Spot  next,  then  Music,  and  tO 
the  rest  in  a  crowd,  lo(^ng  savage  ss 
harried  wolves.  You  might  as  wdl 
talk  of  stopping  the  Mississippi — thej 
have  smelt  the  blood — what  a  terrific 
burst!  Black  Terror^  leap  is  as  \oo% 
as  the  buck's!  Old  Spot  roars  agtin! 
They  are  out  of  sight!  That's  Jack's 
jrell.  Hark !  his  horse's  feet,  already !  He 
IS  coming,  furious,  because  I  did  not  stop 
the  buck ! 

And  fbrious  he  was,  sure  enough!  I 
becan  to  exclaim  at  the  top  of  my  voioe^ 
bdore  he  came  in  sight,  but  it  wasno  asa 
He  comes  dattering  up,  and  nearly  rides 
me  down. 

^  Why  the  deuce  did'nt  you  stop  thtt 
deer!  Are  the  dogs  gone?  Blade  Ter- 
ror will  never  st^.  Confusion,  man! 
wereyou  asleep?" 

''  He  was  as  big  as  an  elephant,  Jack. 
Here's  plenty  of  blood,"  said  I,  trying  to 
appear  cool,  and  pointing  to  the  ground, 
with  my  gun,  '*  he's  done  for ! " 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exambed 
the  signs.  " Oh,  thunder!  you  hare  shot 
him  too  far  bade,  and  through  the  loins; 
he  will  take  to  Uie  river — what  a  track  I 
it  must  be  the  'big  buck,'  I  shall  lose 
Black  Terror!  Come  ahead,  and  le^s 
cut  him  off  before  he  gets  there,  if  we  kill 
our  horses ! "  And  away  he  dashed  through 
the  wood. 
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I  followed  M  fast  as  posable,  and  such 
a  ride  as  that  was !  Through  yine-matted 
thickets,  oyer  dead  trees*  leaping  at  break- 
neck speed  the  wide  lagoons.  —  awajl 
away  I  we  clattered,  foaming  through  the 
dense  swamp  like  wild  men  possessed  of 
d^nons. 

At  length  we  burst  upon  open  ground, 
and  Jack  gave  a  yell  that  would  have 
waked  the  dead.  '^Too  latel  too  late  I 
the  Big  Buck,  by  old  Bell-Mouth  I  he'll 
take  the  river." 

Jack's  yell  had  slightly  startled  the 
buck,  which  was  making  for  the  riyer, 
along  the  bank  of  a  wide  lagoon.  He 
tamed  sharp,  and  attempted  to  leap  the 
lagoon,  he  disappears — on  we  rush,  at 
mad  speed — but  Jack  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  his  horse  too — while  my  mare 
leaps.  Plump,  we  land  in  the  middle  of 
the  lagoon,  followed  by  a  roar  of  laughter 
firom  Jack. 

^  Next  time,  shoot  farther  forward,  if 
you  please,  old  boy ! " 

But  it  was  no  joking  matter  for  me — 
we  had  landed  in  a  quicksand.  I  looked 
around  with  an  expression  of  terror  at 
Jack,  for  I  felt  my  mare  rapidly  sinking 
under  me. 

'^  Oatch  that  limb  above  you,"  shouted 


he,  "and  tie  your  bridle  to  it^  or  you  will 
both  go  under." 

There  was  no  time  for  mincing  matters. 
I  let  go  my  gun,  which  sunk  out  of  my 
sight  forever.  Rising  in  my  saddle,  vrith 
a  desperate  effort  I  reached  the  stout  limb 
of  a  bending  cotton-wood  tree,  which  I 
dragged  down,  and  to  which  I  managed 
to  secure  my  bridle  by  a  strong  knot  I 
succeeded  mially  by  the  aid  of  Uie  cotton- 
wood,  in  reaching  the  bank,  and  by  this 
time,  when  I  looked  back,  I  found  that  my 
poor  mare  had  sunk  nearly  up  to  her  eyes. 

I  now  looked  round,  and  saw  Jack, 
busy  enough,  between  beating  off  the 
dogs  and  attempting  to  secure  the  buck, 
which  had  stuck  fi^t  also  in  the  quick- 
sand. He  succeeded  in  throwing  a  rope 
about  his  horns,  and  when  the  ^^ driver" 
came  up,  we  dragged  it  out  at  our  leisure, 
after  having  rescued  my  poor  ^*  Celeste," 
who  from  hanging  so  long  by  her  head- 
stall, had  grown  quite  black  in  the  face. 

The  bucK  was  a  prodigious  animal,  and 
had  several  times  before  been  chased  by 
Jack,  when  it  always  took  to  the  river, 
and  had  thus  lost  him  several  fine  hounds. 

We  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  my 
adventure  in  the  quicksand  ami  the  chase 
ofthe«bigbuck.'^ 


A   LETTER   ON   AN   IMPORTANT   SUBJECT. 


BY 


BROWN,  £30. 


To  the  JSditar  of  PutnanCs  Monthly. 

SIR : — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  medium  bet- 
ter calculated  to  convey  an  important 
announcement  to  the  public  than  your  wide- 
ly circulated  and  most  popular  Magazine, 
whicli  I  understand  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  opportunities  for  knowing  are  in- 
dl^utable,  is  taken  and  read  by  all  the 
learned,  wealttiy,  and  refined  dasses 
throughout  the  country ;  and  these  classes 
constitute  Um  very  public  whom  I  wish  to 
address  on  this  occasion. 

The  present  age^  sir,  I  thmk  will  be 
known  in  future  times,  as  the  gold  tea- 
kettle or  mlver  pitcher  era^  or  some  such 
mthet  by  which  the  peculiar  mania  of  the 
tunes  may  be  distinguished  from  all  otlier 
epochs  in  history.  The  presentations  of 
table  services  of  gold  and  silver  are  peculiar 
to  the  present  day.  The  passion,  or  mania, 
lor  bestowing  a  service  of  plate  upon  every 

▼OL,  in- — ^28 


body  has  now  attained  so  high  a  pitch,  that, 
unless  it  shall  be  reduced  to  a  system,  it 
has  been  calculated  by  an  expert  actuary 
of  a  life  insurance  company,  all  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  world  will  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  manufacture  of  complimen- 
taiT  presents,  and  there  will  not  be  gold 
and  silver  enough  left  for  the  purposes  of 
a  currency.  We  do  not  open  a  daily  paper 
without  our  eye  falling  on  an  account  of 
a  presentation  of  plate  to  somebody ;  and 
the  alarming  part  of  the  matter  is.  that  these 
great  somebodies  and  tlieir  meritorious  ser- 
vices, are  first  heard  of  by  the  public  in 
connection  with  the  compumentary  testi- 
monial in  the  shape  of  a  gold  teakettle,  a 
pair  of  gold  water-pots,  and  other  domestic 
utensils  of  the  same  precious  materiaL  In 
hci  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  members  of 
our  first  society,  that  in  the  FifUi  Avenue 
and  other  genteel  parts  of  the  city,  not  to 
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haye  had  a  complimentary  testimcmial  in 
the  shape  of  a  gold  teakettle,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  is  to  be  most  ondesira- 
bl^  notorious.  It  has  been  said  that  cer- 
tarn  persons  have  even  paid  for  a  service 
of  plate  to  be  presented  to  themselves,  and 
have  earned  the  delusion  to  the  extent  of 
inviting  a  party  of  (Hends  to  witness  the 
Mremonies  of  presentation,  and  partake  of  a 
superb  supper  served  up  on  a  snile  of  gran- 
deur commensurate  with  the  occasion.  The 
next  day  the  whole  afiair  has  been  found 
reported  at  length  in  the  mominx  papers, 
with  the  names  of  the  donors,  the  corre- 
spondence that  grew  out  of  the  presenta- 
tion, the  particulars  of  the  festival,  the 
toasts,  the  speeches,  and  the  services  of 
the  distinguished  recipient  of  the  splendid 
gift.  These  complimentary  gifts  were 
once  confined  almost  wholly  to  we  captains 
of  ships  and  steamboats,  and  took  the 
shape  of  silver  speaking  trumpets,  snuff- 
boxes, and  pitchers.  They  were  the  grate- 
ful and  spontaneous  offerings  of  timid  pas- 
sengers, who  re^;arded  themselves  as  spe- 
cial objects  of  divine  &vor  in  having  been 
conducted  safely  across  the  Atlantic;  and 
as  their  gifts  cost  but  little,  and  could 
readily  be  converted  into  money,  they  caus- 
ed little  harm,  and  excited  less  attention. 
But  now  the  custom  has  expanded,  the 
magnificence  and  number  of  the  compli- 
mentary presents  daily  and  nightly  made 
are  producing  disastrous  effects  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  draining  our  banks 
of  their  specie.  I  was  assured  by  the  for- 
tunate recipient  of  a  modest  silver  service, 
whose  presentation  supper  I  had  the  honor 
of  attending  a  short'  time  since  in  Avenue 
A.,  that  the  teapots,  salver,  goblets  and 
so  forth,  of  which  the  present  was  compo- 
sed, were  manufactured  from  forty-four 
hundred  American  half  dollars.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  where  all  our  specie  goes, 
the  loss  of  which  causes  such  disas&ous 
reverses  in  the  commercial  world. 

In  consideration  of  these  very  alarm- 
ing circumstances,  and  in  anticipation 
of  greater  excesses  than  any  yet  heard  o^ 
a  movement  has  been  made  towards  ar- 
resting the  evil,  by  the  formation  of  a 
Grand  Consolidated  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Mutual  Admiration  and 
THc  Presentation  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Services  of  Plate.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  Association  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
thousand  shares,  at  one  dollar  each,  and 
every  subscriber  of  ten  shares  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  compliment  of  a  service  of  gold 
plate  upon  the  condition  of  his  giving  a 
supper  to  the  committee  of  presentation, 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  inserting 
an  account  of  the  whole  mkt  in  the  daily 


papers  at  their  own  ezpoise.  The  Associa- 
tion has  been  already  organized,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  capitid  subsmbed  and 
paid  in.    I  am  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
publish  the  by-laws  of  the  AssodatioD, 
but  any  gentleman  desirous  of  joining  the 
enterprise  may  do  so  by  applying  at  the 
OflBce  of  the  Company,  Brokers*  Court, 
Wall-street    The  principal  object  of  the 
enterprise  is  to  purchase  a   magnificent 
service  of  gold  plate,  consisting  of  teake^ 
ties,  water-pots,  salvers,  jpoblets,  pitchers^ 
and  other  artides  usually  forming  apresen- 
tetion  service,  which  shall  be  of  such  a 
degree  of  magnificence,    cosUiness,  and 
splendor,  as  to  make  any  private  attempts 
to  e^ual  it  entirely  hopeless.  This  superb 
service  of  complimentary  gold  plate  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  Association  to 
the  end  of  ail  time,  and,  after  having  been 
used  at  a  presentetion,  shall  be  imnoediately 
returned  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Company.  The  Association  pledges  itself 
to  fiunish  complimentary  letters,  toasts, 
speeches,  and  the  names  of  most  respec- 
table  committees,  and,  unlike  the  present 
loose  system  of  making  presentations  of 
gold  and  silver  services,  no  name  shall  ever 
be  found  on  more  than  one  committee. 
Members  who  wish  to  become  candidates 
for  complimentary  gifts  are  to  send  in  thdr 
names  to  the  committee,  steting  the  natiire 
of  their  claims,  and  also  what  style  of  a 
compliment  they  prefer ;  whether  a  pablic 
dinner,  a  service  of  plate,  or  a  public  pro- 
cession.   Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Ar- 
my and  Navy,  and  the  Militia,  will  be  ac- 
commodated with  swords  and  epaulettes. 
The  profits  of  the  Association  are  to  be 
employed  in  making  complimentary  pre- 
sents to  eminent  public  men  who  have 
distinguished   themselves  in  the   public 
service,  or  who  have  rendered  their  names 
illustrious  by  their  genius.    The  following 
list  of  names,  now  before  the  committee^ 
will  be  the  first  attended  to,  when  the 
publks  presentetions  are  begun. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Bigler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  his  patriotic  services  in 
the  great  Erie  war  of  1853-4. 

To  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Mason,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  assummc 
the  Court  costume.  A  large  quantity  of 
gold  lace. 

Phineas  T.  Bamum,  Esck,  on  his  intro- 
duction of  the  Fire  Annihilator,  which 
nearly  consumed  his  country  residmoe 
in  Connectksut    A  gold  water-pot 

Henry  M.  Paine,  &q.,  of  Worcester,  on 
the  discovery  of  his  aquatic  light. 

Mr.  Daniels,  our  chai^6  at  Turin,  on  his 
^Hstolary  correspondence. 

To  Captain  Ericsson,  on  his  supersedii^ 
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steam  by  the  inTention  of  the  Caloric  Eii» 


To  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  on  his 
pr^ected  Railroad  to  the  Pacific 

To  Alderman  Sturtevant,  on  his  mag- 
nanimoas  contempt  case. 

To  Judge  Edmonds,  on  his  remarkably 
aatisfactorjr  explanation  of  spiritual  mam- 
iestations.    A  gold  tea  service. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Perham  Gift 
Enterprise,  in  the  name  of  the  Tickethol- 
ders.    A  gold  snuff-box. 

To  the  Architect  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitate,  on  his  brilliant  idea  of  making  a 
modem  seat  of  learning  to  resemble  an  old 
feudal  castle.    A  tea  set  of  silver. 

To  Mr.  Powell,  on  the  completion  of  his 
great  National  painting.    A  gold  vase. 

To  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  on  his 
Nebraska  bill.  An  epergne,  half  gold  and 
half  alyer,  emblematic  of  the  North  and 
South. 

To  Henry  Arcularius,  Esq.,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Streets  and  Lamps,  on  his  r^ 
agnation  of  office.  Something  of  inesti- 
mable yalue. 

To  M.  Soul6,  our  Ambassador  at  Mad- 
rid, on  his  TuTgot  duel.    A  gold  sword. 

To  John  Mitchell,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Citizen.    A  gold  ink-stand. 

A  simple  wreath  of  oak  or  laurel  leaves, 
was  once  regarded  as  a  sufficient  testimo- 
nial of  pubuc  gratitude  for  the  most  ex- 
alted merits ;  the  gift  of  a  garter  which 
may  be  purchased  for  a  shilling,  is  even 


now  an  envied  proof  of  illustrious  servioea 
in  a  certain  kingdom,  and  in  another  a  little 
silver  cross,  attached  to  a  bit  of  red  rib- 
bon, the  entire  cost  of  which  is  less  than  a 
dollar,  is  proudly  worn  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction by  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  virtues  or 
^nius.  But  here,  where  all  titles  of  nobil- 
ity, have  been  forbidden  by  our  glorious 
Constitution,  the  complimentary  gifts 
which  are  made  in  acknowled^ent  of 
splendid  talents,  or  exalted  services,  must 
have  a.  positive  and  intrinsic  value,  bear- 
ing some  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  person  complimented.  Stars,  gar- 
ters, ribbons,  crosses,  and  titles  are  too 
aristocratic  for  our  simple  republican 
habits,  which  demand  solid  gold  and  sil* 
ver  of  an  avoirdupois  value.  Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips.  Our  practical  repub* 
licanism  requires  something  solid  even  in 
compliments;  and  as  our  great  men  are 
multiplying  at  a  fearful  rate,  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  unless  some  method  of 
rewarding  distinguished  services,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  have  explained,  shall  be 
adopted  bv  the  public,  all  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  will  be  insufficient 
to  supply  even  a  teakettle  apiece  to  such 
as  may  fairly  be  entitled  to  a  compliment 
of  the  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remam  the  public's 
obedient  servant, 

Brown. 


SHAEESPERIAN   NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


r[£  Shakesperian  Miscellany  in  our  last 
number  has  brought  us  correspondence 
from  many  quarters,  and  through  divers 
channels.  We  can  notice  but  littie  of  it. 
First,  an  intelligent  and  courteous  corre- 
^ondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
finds  &nlt  with  us  for  occasionally  suppos- 
ing that  the  editor  of  the  readings  of  the 
Quincy  Folio.  "  supports  or  is  in  some  way 
responsible  tor  the  annotator  at  whose 
posthumous  nativity  he  assists.''  Far 
from  it  We  would  as  soon  hold  a  medi- 
od  man  responsible  for  the  still-bom  babe 
"  ftt  whose  posthumous  nativity  he  assists." 
Bat  still,  if  he  should  daim  that  the  sin- 
less little  stranger  was  alive,  it  seems  un- 
deniable that  he  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  that  assertion.  We  desire,  however, 
to  repeat  the  statement  made  in  the  March 


number  of  the  Monthly,  that  the  editor 
in  question  *' disclaims  all  pretence  to 
authority "  for  the  readings,  and  to  add, 
that  his  defender,  or  apologist  in  the 
Boston  Advertiser,  who  evidently  is  fiilly 
empowered  to  speak  for  him,  declares  that 
the  fitvorable  comment  which  he  made 
upon  one  of  the  most  olyectxmable  of  the 
corrections^  was  intendea  *'  merely  to  show 
that  it  could  be  supported  quite  as  plausi- 
bly as  many  of  Mr.  Collier's.''  For  "  many" 
the  writer  mi^t,  with  more  propriety, 
have  written  ^*mo8t!"  We  are  happy 
to  observe  the  declaration,  that  the  changes 
in  this  folio  ^^were  not  published  to  throw 
light  upon  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  but 
simply  as  a  pertinent  comment  upon  the 
uilue  of  Mr.  Collier's  discovery."  As 
such  we  regarded  it)  and  thought  that  we 
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had  stated  that  opinion  with  sufficient 
clearness,  when  we  said,  that  the  publica- 
tion had  "  at  least  a  temporary  value  be- 
yond that  which  belongs  to  it,  as  a  literary 
curiosity j"^  and  that  "succeeding  Mr. 
Collier's  publication,  it  is  useful,  as  show- 
ing the  utter  worthlessness  of  his  folio, 
as  &r  as  its  claims  to  authority  are  con- 
cerned," &c. 

One  sentence  in  the  communication  in 
question  we  must  notice,  as  exhibiting  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  injury  which 
can  be  done  by  the  publication  of  even 
glaringly  mistaken  constructions  and  chan- 
ges of  Shakespeare's  text.  The  writer 
says,  "  The  merit  of  exposing  the  impo- 
tence of  such  emendations  as  make  Doff' 
berry  talk  correctly,  or  convert  a  lively 
expression  of  pique  into  a  common-place 
statement  of  fact  (As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv. 
Sc.  3),  was  left  for  those  who  should  think 
it  worth  while  so  to  employ  themselves." 
That  ho  who  undertakes  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  Shakespeare's  text,  must  not 
disdain  to  expose  the  impotence  of  even 
such  corrections,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  very  changes,  that 
one  which  makes  Dogberry  talk  correctly, 
is  sustained  by  Theobald^  the  editor  to 
whom,  of  all  those  of  the  last  century, 
except  Malone,  the  text  of  Shakespeare 
is  most  indebted !  The  judicious  need  no 
warning  against  such  errors ;  but,  in  the 
words  of  another  of  our  correspondents, 
thanking  us  for  our  exposure  of  the 
worthlessness  and  presumption  of  these 
MS.  corrections^  "all  are  not  judicious 
till  judgment  is  whipped  into  them." 
The  editor  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Quincy 
Folio  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  lauda- 
ble design  of  making  his  publication  "  a 
pertinent  comment  upon  the  value  of  Mr. 
Collier's  discovery."  We  regret  that  his 
desire  "  to  give  the  emendations  in  some 
instances,  the  same  sort  of  support  that 
Mr.  Collier  gave  his,"  should  nave  occa- 
sionally betrayed  him  into  the  use  of 
terms  which  certainly  express  a  &ith  m 
the  value,  though  not  the  authority,  of 
the  changes  which  he  made  public. 

One  word  as  to  the  *  conservatism ' 
which  is  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  our 
criticisms.  Conservatism  with  regard  to 
the  authentic  text  of  any  author  is  a 
charge  which  any  critic  may  be  well  con- 
tented to  sustain.  It  means  simply  that 
the  author  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  his 
own  thoughts,  and  not  those  of  some  one 
else.  But  with  regard  to  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  we  are  conservative  thus  for 
and  no  farther.  When  the  authentic  folio 
has  a  comprehensible,  and  consistent  read- 
ing, no  man  has  a  right  to  change  it^  even 


fbr  one  which  is  better, — in  bis  opinion. 
When  the  folio  does  not  afford  such  a 
reading,  it  must  be  soug:ht  from  the  quar- 
tos, when  the  play  exists  in  that  form, 
and  next  through  conjectural  emendation. 
Such  emendation  must  take  the  form  of 
proof  reading. — That  is.  that  word  must 
be  sought  which  best  suits  the  context^ 
and  most  conforms  to  the  trace  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  found  in  the  corrupted 
passage.  To  suppose  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  propriety  of  such  conservatisra, 
would  be  to  insult  the  understanding  of 
our  readers. 

That  Juliet's  Runaway  has  been  fairiy 
caught  in  the  person  of  Rumor,  we  are 
glad  to  find  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  the 
entire  American  world  of  Shakesperian 
readers.  But  we  hear  from  three  or  four 
who  are  yet  iinconvinoed.  Our  corre- 
spondent m  Maine,  G.  W.  E.,  writes: 
"  Rumor  is  associated  in  my  mind  (per- 
haps wron^lv),  not  with  a  person  who 
sees^  but  with  a  spirit  invisible,  intangible, 
which  hears  and  tells^  of  course,  but  as  a 
concealed  wind  harp  hears  and  reports 
the  vibrations  of  the  air — the  very  word, 
rumor^  seems  to  me  (also  wrongfully, 
perhaps),  to  be  a  sound,  to  be  heartl,  not 
a  thing  of  vision."  This  involves  the 
mistake  made  by  so  many  critics  of  Shake* 
speare,  that  in  deciding  upon  his  text,  or 
interpreting  it^  they  are  at  liberty  to  decide 
by  their  &lmgs,  their  knowledge,  their 
habits  of  thought ;  when,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  is  their  only  function  to  assimilate,  for  the 
time,  their  feelings  and  thoughts  to  those 
of  their  author,  and  to  consult  the  manners 
and  state  of  knowledge  in  his  day,  and 
among  the  very  people  for  whom,  as  a  play- 
wright and  a  manag^,  he  wrote  his  plays. 
Now,  whatever  G.  W .  E.  or  any  one  else, 
may  feel  or  think  about  Rumor,  the  people 
who  sat  in  the  Blackfriars  ana  the  Globe 
theatres  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Rumor  repre- 
sented as  both  visible  and  tangible ;  and 
of  seeing  her  represented  not  only  with 
tongues,  but  with  eyes.  Shakespeare,  him- 
self, brought  Rumor  bodily  before  his  au- 
dience, "  painted  full  of  tongues  "  (Henry 
lY.,  part  n..  Induction),  and  his  contem- 
porary, Thomas  Decker,  represented  her, 
to  the  public  in  1603,  with  open  eyes^  as 
well  as  tongues,  as  we  pointc^i  ont  in  our 
last  number.  Shakespeare's  public  would, 
therefore,  instantly  both  apprehend  and 
comprehend  Juliet^s  prayer,  that  "Ru- 
mor's eyes  may  wink,**  in  order  that  Bo- 
rneo may  come  to  her  *'  untalked  of  and 
Ufwcew." 

With  regard  to  other  tojncs  in  our  cor- 
respondent's letter,  we  can  only  point  oat 
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to  him  that  to  call  any  plea  or  suggestion 
^  plausible  "  is  necessarily  to  cast  doubt 
upon  it;  that  to  call  it  both  "plausible 
and  ingenious  "  expresses  not  a  whit  more 
confidence  in  its  soundness.  The  Devil 
himself,  the  Father  of  Lies,  never  made  a 
plea  that  was  not  plausible  and  ingenious 
m  the  highest  degree.  Briefly,  however, 
in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  spoken 
of  the  changes  made  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
as  "plausible,"  we  do  not  agree  with 
them;  except  in  two  instances, — Mea, 
for  Mea.  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2,  and  Henry  VIII, 
Act  v.,  Sc.  3.  Our  correspondent,  had  he 
read  with  the  attention  proper  in  one 
who  intended  to  criticise,  would  have 
found  that  not  only  in  one  instance  (King 
John,  Act  III.,  Sc  3,)  did  we  expose  the 
gro88  injury  to  the  text,  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  one  emendation 
whidi  we  styled  ^*  plausible,"  but  that  the 
change  in  withstanding  which  we  shed 
most  ink — "  who  smothers  her  loith  paint- 
ing," Cymbeline  (Act  III.,  Sc.  4),  we  ex- 
pressly called  "  the  most  striking  and 
plausible  of  all  the  inadmissible  changes 
proposed  by  Mr.  Collier."  All  our  readers 
may  not  have  our  correspondent's  fondness 
for  the  subject,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
attention  which  it  is  receiving,  we  cannot 
promise  not  to  comply  with  his  request 
for  more  Shakesperian  articles.  The  book 
abont  which  he  asks  is  to  be  published 
by  the  Appletons,  and  will  be  issued  in  a 
few  weeks. 

As  to  his  suggestion  of  "rtidesbies^ 
eyes"  for  runaway's  eyes,"  we  admit, 
<m  his  demand,  that  one  word  might  be 
mispiinted  for  the  other,  and  that  the 
first  is  not  too  coarse  to  be  used  by  Juliet, 
who,  as  we  have  pointed  out  was  a  very 
'free  spokea^  young  woman,  ^ut  as  to  the 


fitness  of  the  word  for  the  text,  we  must 
really  be  excused  from  discussing  that 
We  prefer  to  turn  its  advocate  over  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  another  corres- 
pondent, who  argues  that  because  *^  the 
scene  of  the  play  is  Verona,  where  Jtdiet 
was  at  the  time  she  made  puzzling  invo- 
cation, and  she  would  naturally  have 
been  most  anxious  that  all  Verona's  eyes 
should  wink  on  that  occasion,"  and  be- 
cause *  runawaies '  is  almost  an  anagram 
of  Veronaise ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
word  which  Shakespeare  wrote.  The  two 
can  settle  the  difference  between  them. 

From  "  Wall-street"  we  have  the  sug^ 
gestion  that  it  would  be  well  to  read, 

**ThatfoUUawab«tjt(imMjyrtBk;^SBO, 

It  is  quite  in  keeping,  that  this  wide 
awake  suggestk>n  should  come  from  a 
quarter  where  to  be  wide  awake,  is — must 
be,  the  cardinal  virtue,  and  where  wide 
awake  eyes  do  **  wink  "  when  they  see  a 
eood  operation;  but  as  Juliet  was  not 
^bulling '  or  '  bearing'  herself,  and  as  we 
have  no  ground  for  believing  that  any  of 
her  townspeople  so  occupied  themselves, 
we  do  not  see  the  perfect  propriety  of  the 
suggestion. 

One  correspondent  winds  up  his  letter 
by  asking  our  opinion  of  'Uhe  Spirit 
Manifestations."  We  answer  that  we 
have  no  opmion  of  them ;  and  refer  the 
querist  to  Mr.  Owen  GlendotDer.  who 
once  advertised  that  he  had  some  know- 
ledge of  those  matters,  and  whose  *  Card ' 
is  published  in  the  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  /Fl,  Act  III.,  Scene  1 ;  but  it  is 
there  accompanied  with  a  running  com- 
mentary by  Henry  Percy,  jr.,  of  North- 
umberland, Esquire,  which  we  confess  we 
think  very  mucn  to  the  purpose. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITBRATUBB. 

American.^-Tue  Barclays  of  Boston. 
We  learn  fix>m  the  daily  papers  that  this 
new,  American  novel  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Boston,  and  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  &bulous  thousands  was  immediate- 
ly exhausted,  and  another  put  to  press  to 
supply  the  demand.  But  books  that  sell 
before  they  are  published,  very  often  fail 
after  they  have  been  read ;  and  we  should 
not  like  to  hazard  our  critical  reputation 


by  predicting  that  such  a  fate  will  not  be- 
fall The  Barclays  of  Boston.  The  author 
of  The  Barclays  is  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  a  lady  of  high  social  standing,  and 
of  extensive  connections,  and  the  £>ston 
public  was  naturally  in  a  feverish  state  of 
curiosity  to  know  who  and  what  the 
Barclays  of  Boston  would  prove  to  be. 
But  that  feverishness  must  soon  be  abated 
by  an  inspection  of  the  book,  and  then  it 
must  stand,  like  all  other  books,  upon  its 
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individoal  merits.  The  Barclays  of  Boston 
is  a  |enuine  woman's  book,  not  only  in 
its  defects,  but  in  its  merits!  It  has  no 
story,  and  the  incidents  are  either  impos- 
sibly extravagant,  or  tamely  real.  Near- 
ly all  the  characters  get  married,  and 
there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  satin 
dresses,  orange  blossoms,  and  bride's 
cake.  Evidently  Mrs.  Otis  is  no  Mal- 
thusian.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  thinks 
the  great  aim  of  human  effort  is  a  wed- 
ding. Yet,  oddly  enough,  the  hero  and 
heroine  do  not  get  married,  and  for  a 
reason  that  none  but  a  woman  could  have 
invented.  Georgiana  Barclay  marries  the 
wron^  man,  by  mistake,  clandestinely,  in 
the  middleof  the  novel,  and  in  amanner,  too, 
which  would  be  both  legally  and  morally 
impossible  in  Boston ;  and  then,  to  show 
her  contrition  for  disobeying  her  parents, 
she  refuses  to  marry  the  man  with  whom 
she  was  in  love,  and  whom  they  wish  her 
to  marry.  But  the  book  is  fUll  of  cross 
purposes  and  every  thing  turns  out  not 
just  as  it  should,  in  a  novel,  but  just  as  it 
should  not  In  these  perversities  Mrs« 
Otis  has  shown  a  lack  of  true  artistic 
management  of  her  puppets,  for  the  rea- 
sonable anticipations  of  the  reader  must 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  denouement  of 
the  story,  or  his  feeling  will  be  one  of  dis- 
appointment and  disgust  instead  of  plea^ 
sure.  The  perplexities  of  the  reader  must 
arise  from  the  developm^its  of  the  plot, 
from  the  unanticipated  events  which  the 
art  of  the  writer  uses  to  bring  about  the 
denouement  which  all  parties  anticipated 
at  the  outset  In  the  Barclays  there  is 
no  plot  at  all,  and  the  surprises  are  in  the 
denouements  which  are  constantly  happen- 
ing, and  destro^g  the  interest  which 
should  be  felt  m  the  final  explosion  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  hero  and  heroine 
do  not  get  married;  a  widow  and  an 
old  bachelor  who  hate  each  other  very 
heartily,  all  through  the  volume,  marry 
each  other  at  the  close;  a  gay  young  crea- 
ture marries  a  sedate  clerg3rman,  and  a 
wealthy  old  miser  who  was  to  have  en- 
riched every  body  at  his  death,  proves  to 
be  next  door  to  a  beggar.  In  this  last 
character,  Philip  Egerton,  Mrs.  Otis  has 
created  a  new  being  in  fiction,  and,  if  she 
had  made  him  the  principal  personage 
of  her  novel,  she  might  have  given  us  a 
romance,  that  would  have  been  equal  to 
Hawthorn's  Scarlet  Letter.  Philip  Egerton 
is  a  retired  merchant  who  had  lived  in  In- 
dia, and  where  it  was  supposed  he  had 
accumulated  a  large  fortune ;  but  he  re- 
turns home  almost  a  bemu*,  in  consequence 
of  various  losses,  and  mids,  to  his  morti- 
fioation,  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  million- 


aire. He  has  not  the  oounige  to  confess 
the  troth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  ei^oyiog  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  wealth,  he  assumes 
the  character  of  a  hard-hearted  miser,  and 
knows  that  he  is  despised  and  hated  by 
those  who  pay  him  every  mark  of  out- 
ward respect  for  the  sake  of  his  imagined 
fortune.  This  character  is  finely  con- 
ceived and  admirably  well  sustained,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  incongruities  which  were 
unavoidable  in  a  womanly  delineation  of 
a  masculine  character ;  but  he  plays  no 
important  point  in  the  novel,  and  might 
have  been  left  out  without  detriment  to 
the  other  characters.  Although  the  novd 
is  full  of  Boston,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  nowhere,  yet  there  is  very  lit- 
tle of  local  coloring  in  the  descriptkms, 
and,  if  the  names  were  altered,  the 
scene  might  be  changed  without  violence 
to  Liverpool  or  any  other  provincial  Eng- 
lish town.  The  truth  is,  that  Boston  is  a 
very  English  town,  and  as  the  characters 
in  The  Barclays  are  aU  of  the  vrealthy 
classes,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  professors, 
they  are  not  esseutiaUy  American.  Na- 
tural characteristics  are  found  only  in  the 
lower  orders.  The  descriptions  of  local 
manners  in  The  Barclays,  are  not  so  good 
as  we  should  expect  from  so  clever  and 
observant  a  woman  as  the  authoress ;  for 
it  is  in  such  things  that  women  have 
evinced  their  greatest  power  in  literature. 
The  book  opens  at  a  children's  party, 
where  the  two  Barclay  sisters  are  intro- 
duced, but  the  scene  is  very  vaguely  de- 
picted, and  the  reader  is  left  to  fill  in  the 
coloring  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
imagination;  and  so  with  all  the  other 
^  set  scenes,"  where  we  should  have  had 
bright  and  distinct  pictures  of  local 
manners,  such  as  most  women  novelists 
have  given  us,  the  sketches  are  in  Uie 
flimsiest  outline.  There  is  one  very  great 
merit  in  The  Barclays  of  Boston ;  it  is 
entirely  free  from  the  fashionable  cant  of 
phUanthropy,  and  there  are  none  of  those 
superangelic  little  creatures  who  have 
been  called  into  existence,  in  the  domain 
of  fiction,  by  the  success  of  Dickens's  Little 
Nell.  The  Barclays  of  Boston  is,  at 
least,  a  thoroughly  honest  book ;  it  is 
a  novel  and  not  a  sermon,  nor  a  treatise 
on  political  economy  in  disguise ;  and, 
though  not  of  a  hieh  order  as  a  literary 
work  of  art,  it  displays  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  contains 
many  sagacious  hints  on  the  conduct  of 
life  whi(£  a  good  many  readers  may  pro- 
fit by. 

— >Joel  Bariowand  Pop  Emmons  are 
no  longer  to  stand  as  solitary  authors 
of  American  epics,  for  Mr.  Thomas  U 
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Harris  has  recently  presented  ns  with  a 
poem  which  he  calls  "  An  Epic  of  the 
iSSforry  Heavene?^  We  say  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  llarris,  and  yet  we  are  not  quite  right, 
because  the  book  conies  to  us  in  the  double 
duiracter  of  a  revelation  from  the  "  spirit- 
world,"  and  a  poem.  Mr.  Harris  was 
merely  the  agent  by  whom  it  has  been 
giren  to  us,  while  Uie  real  authors  were 
some  unknown  persons  beyond  the  grave, 
though  it  is  intimated  that  Dante  is  one 
of  t^  number.  In  the  introduction  we 
have  this  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Epic  was  dictated. 

"Th«  poem  bearing  the  abore  title  was  spoken  bf 
Thomas  L  HAmaa  in  the  coorse  of  foorteen  oonso- 
entire  day^  the  speaker  being  in  a  trance  §taU 
daring  its  delirerj.  From  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Are  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  were  dictated  at 
•aoh  searion,  ot  which  there  were  twenty-two  in  nam- 
ber,  and  the  preciw  time  occupied  in  oommnnicating 
the  whole  was  twkmtt-six  Bomts  akd  sixmM  mih- 
DTaa.  On  seTcral  occasions,  while  the  Epic  was  being 
ddirerod,  Mr.  Harris  was  unexpectedly  entranced, 
«iMi«r  rather  onikvorable  drcnmstanoes,  and  in  two 
tastanoea,  as  will  appear  from  the  Appendix,  he  was 
abaeat  from  his  lodgings  when  the  trance  oocmred. 
Tb«  geneial  spp^^nnce  and  manner  of  the  imprO' 
wUatore  while  waA^wX  to  the  inflaence  of  Spirits,  was 
uach  like  a  person  in  an  ordinary  magnetic  sleep. 
There  was  a  sHgfat  inyolnntary  action  of  tlie  nerres 
of  roodon,  chiefly  manifested  at  the  beginning  and 
dose  of  each  sitting,  or  daring  brief  intenrals  of  silence, 
wb«n  scHne  new  scene  appeared  to  the  vision  of  the 
medium.  The  eyes  were  cl(«ed,  but  the  expression 
of  tlM  fkoe,  which  was  highly  animated  and  signifi- 
cant, varied  with  eveiy  change  in  tbe  rhythm,  and 
WM  Tiaibly  influenced  by  the  slightest  modification 
of  the  theme.  The  voice  of  the  q>eaker  waa  deep- 
loiMd  and  musical,  and  his  enunciation  distinct  and 
•oergetiCL  Occasionally  he  exhibited  considerable 
vcliemence,  but  when  the  nature  of  the  sutit)^<^  i^ 
quired  gentlenem,  his  voice  was  noodulated  with  great 
delicacy,  and  at  times  his  whole  manner  and  utter- 
ance were  characterised  by  remarkable  solemnity  and 
irrealatible  patlioi^  The  writer  has  been  personally 
•equatnted  with  Mr.  Harris  for  some  twelve  yeaiBi 
bat  baa  never  witnessed  on  his  part  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  sffH7  previous  to  the  delivery  of  bis  Epic, 
portions  of  which  were  chanted  in  a  low,  musical  voice, 
and  with  remarlLablo  effect  Moreover,  our  friend 
aaversl  times  remarked,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  that  the  invisible  powers  seemed  to  be  singing 
It  within  him,  and  that  all  his  nerves  vibrated  to  the 
nraslcL 

**If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  Aiq)endix,  be  will 
perceive  that  tbo  particular  Spirits  whose  presence 
was  disclosed  to  Mr.  Harris,  did  not,  strictly  speaking, 
eoronaunicate  the  Poem  to  or  through  him.  This  is 
not  pretended.  It  is  merely  claimed  that  tbey  used 
their  inflaence— doubtless  in  harmony  with  existing 
psjehok%ical  laws — to  entrance  the  niediuofi,  and  that 
when  the  state  of  interior  perception  and  consclous- 
Mss  was  induced,  his  q)lrit— by  virtue  (^this  inward 
quickening  or  opening  of  the  interiors — ^was  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  essential  principles, 
iavftsiMe  forms,  and  immortal  inhabitants  of  the 
Spirit-world.  While  in  this  condition  it  may  be  pre- 
Bomed  that  he  was  as  well  qualified  to  obtain  correct 
information  respecting  the  q;>here  to  which  he  was 
that  fi^T'*^!^**^i  m  men  in  the  external  state  are  to  re- 


ceive reliable  imprserions  from  the  outward  worid. 
Thus  the  primordial  elements  or  archetypal  imagea 
of  the  thoughts  embodied  in  this  grand  Epic  were 
communicated  to  the  receptive  spirit,  and  the  process 
ci  their  reception  was  undoubtedly  as  strictly  hoamal 
as  that  by  which  the  forms  and  qualities  of  outward 
things  are  perceived  through  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  sensation.** 

Alexander  DuAas  will  announce  a  five 
act  ccnnedy  in  one  week  and  see  it  plaved 
at  the  T%eaire  Frcmfaise  the  next,  but 
what  is  his  rapidity  of  composition  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  medium,  like  Mr. 
Harris,  who  in  "twenty-six  hours  and 
sixteen  minutes  "  turns  off  an  epic  of  four 
thousand  lines?  The  spirits  are  great 
labor-saYing  machines,  and  we  commend 
their  agency  to  the  Editors  of  the  daily 
press  and  literary  men  in  general. 

As  to  the  epic  itself^  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  competent  to  speak  of  its  merits 
as  a  reyelation,  but  of  its  merits  as  a 
poem  we  have  formed  no  very  high 
opinion.  We  are  bothered  in  the  outset 
by  its  being  called  "  an  epic,"  seeing  that 
it  is  a  mere  collection  of  enthusiastic  lyrics, 
which  answer  to  no  single  requisite  of  the 
epic  order  of  poetry,  ^ere  is  neither  be- 
gmning,  midale,  nor  end  to  it, — ^neither 
narrative  nor  catastrophe, — and  it  con- 
sists wholly  of  pleasant  vaticinations  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Harris  and  his  angels,  in 
regard  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
universe.  But  they  may  have  other 
notions  than  ours  in  the  land  of  spirits  as 
to  the  nature  of  epics !  We  will,  therefore, 
say  no  more  on  that  head. 

Nor  are  we  greatly  impressed,  in  the 
second  place,  with  the  lyrics  of  "Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  the  electric  ocean  of  the  solar 
system.''  They  are  not  a  whit  better 
than,  nor  half  so  good  as,  many  lyrics 
that  we  know  of  on  this  plain,  common- 
place orb.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we 
fall  upon  passages  of  considerable  vigor, 
but  the  greater  part  ofthe  book  seems  to 
us  utterly  vague  and  unmeaning.  Any 
body  who  will  take  the  usual  "dis- 
closures" ofthe  spirits  and  put  them  into 
agreeable  verse,  may  make  a  volume 
which  will  corr^pond  in  every  sense  with 
that  of  Mr.  Harris.  We  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  thought  in  %  and,  occasionally, 
fimcy,  but  the  impression  it  leaves  upon 
us,  as  a  whole,  is  that  of  a  pretentious 
liiapsody.  Like  the  talk  of  a  man,  in  a 
state  of  high  cerebral  fever,  it  gives  forth 
some  profound  suggestions,  and  some  bril- 
liant imagery,  but  the  general  effect  of  it 
is  confusing  and  fugitive.  No  one  after 
reading  the  book  feels  himself  a  jot  the 
wiser ;  he  carries  away  with  him  no  sinele 
pregnant  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
feels  that  his  mind  has  been  jaded,  with- 
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out  result  It  is  related  thtt  Mr.  Harris, 
after  his  trances,  immediately  fell  asleep, 
and  we  suspect  that  most  of  his  readers 
will  be  happy  to  escape  into  the  same 
gentle  oblivion. 

— Professor  Maurice's  T^o/ogtco/jElff- 
sapSf  to  which  his  dismission  from  King's 
College  has  given  a  temporary  notoriety, 
have  been  republished  in  this  country,  by 
Redfield.  They  are  sixteen  in  number, 
and  treat  of  all  the  prominent  topics  con- 
troverted between  Uie  Orthodox,  Unita- 
rians and  Universalists ;  Original  Sin,  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement  the  PersonaUty 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Judgment  Day.  Eternal 
Punishment,  and  the  relation  of  Faith 
and  Charity,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  han- 
dled :  and  handled,  too,  we  need  not  say, 
in  a  profoundly  religious  spirit,  yet  with 
independence  and  freedom.  The  author, 
it  is  evident  on  every  page  is  a  churchman, 
humble  and  reverent,  but  a  churchman, 
who  cannot  accept  the  traditional  inter- 
pretations of  his  creed.  He  does  not  se- 
Serate  himself  from  orthodox  openly,  nor 
oes  he  openly  reject  any  of  its  received 
doctrines,  but  he  questions  the  prevalent 
expression  of  those  doctrines,  and  endea- 
vors to  give  a  more  liberal,  and  as  he 
thinks,  a  profounder  significance  to  them. 
The  opinions  which  he  publishes  of 
the  Atonement,  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, and  of  Future  Punishment,  are 
not  the  views  which  nine  out  of  ten 
men  would  gather  from  a  reading  of  the 
English  symbols.  He  denies,  for  instance, 
the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  sufiering, 
believing  the  essence  of  the  atonement  to 
consist  in  his  delivering  men  from  sin  and 
not  from  punishment  and  implanting  in 
them  a  true  righteousness ;  he  denies  the 
general  judgment,  as  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  the  final  decision  of  our  future 
destiny,  holding  that  judgment  is  perp^ 
tually  decreed  in  the  course  of  human 
destiny;  and  he  denies  that  the  ^^ eter- 
nal "  of  the  Scriptures  carries  with  it  any 
idea  of  duration ;  and,  in  doing  all  this, 
we  conceive,  he  departs  from  the  tenets 
of  his  church,  as  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally taught  We  do  not  mean  that  his 
theology  is  any  the  worse  for  these  modi- 
fications, but  simply  that  it  is  not  the  old 
and  accepted  theology. 

There  is  one  thing  in  Professor  Mau- 
rice's controversial  writings  which  we  de- 
sire, especially  to  commend.  It  is  the 
tone  of  candor  and  tolerance  with  which 
he  speaks  of  all  adverse  views.  A  great 
many  of  liis  remarks  are  levelled  directly 
at  the  Unitarians,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  sincere  man  of  that  persuasion 
could  take  the  least  ofifence  at  any  thing 


be  says.  He  does  not  conoeal  or  withhold 
the  expression  of  his  total  dissent  from 
the  Unitarian  theories,  yet  he  does  not 
consider  it  necessary,  on  account  of  that 
fundamental  difierenoe,  to  visit  those  who 
adhere  to  them,  vrith  the  outpourings  of 
his  wrath.  This  is  an  advance  in  the 
temper  of  theology  wluch  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
times.  Nor  will  it  hurt  the  cause  to 
which  be  is  so  evidently  devoted  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  of  any  denomina- 
tion. 

— Literature  is  making  its  way  into 
California,  for  the  last  mail  brings  us  the 
first  number  of  the  Pioneer^  or  Califor- 
nia Monthly  Magazine," — ^a  most  pro- 
mising periodical.  Its  matter  is  funusb- 
ed  by  resident  Califomians,  and  is  various 
in  its  nature  as  well  as  agreeable  in  its 
form.  Among  the  contributions  we  find 
one  relating  to  the  "  Poetry  of  California," 
as  if  a  school  of  rhyme  had  alreacfy 
sprung  up  in  that  far  locality,  and  ano- 
ther is  a  notice  of  a  new  object  in  the 
animal  creation,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  a  viviparous  fish.  It  seems  that 
books  of  original  poems  have  already 
been  published  at  San  Francisco,  while 
the  *' California  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences "  has  also  been  occupied  witii 
dissertations  on  certain  small  fish,  which 
in  one  respect  are  wholly  different  from 
any  specimens  before  known  to  natural- 
ists. Dr.  Wm.  P.  Gibbons,  on  the  I3th 
of  Juno,  1853,  read  to  the  Academy  a 
memoir  on  a  species  of  Perooides,  which 
produce  their  young  from  the  body,  and 
not  by  means  of  external  eggs ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  January,  he  described  five  new 
species  of  these  viviparous  novelties.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  in  the  November  number 
of  Silliman^s  Journal  refers  to  two  spe- 
cies of  these  fish,  but  he  wa«  clearly  an- 
ticipated in  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Qibbons, 
who  also  rejects  the  name  of  JSmbiiotico^ 
which  Agassiz  has  given,  and  classes 
them  among  the  Labroidea.  from  which 
they  scarcely  differ.  We  must  congratu- 
late the  California  Academy,  on  signalis- 
ing its  advent  into  the  world  of  science, 
by  this  interesting  discovery.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  only  five  years  old,  and  yet  it 
supports  two  or  three  theatres,  an  opera, 
a  monthly  Magazine,  an  Academy  of 
Science,  thu'teen  Daily  Papers,  and  we 
don't  know  how  many  weekly  papers. 

— Among  professional  books  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice,  the  Homeopathic 
Practice  of  Medicine,  embracing  the 
history,  diagnosis  and  treatment  <^ 
Diseases  in  general,  including  those 
peculiar  to  women,  by  M.  F&elcioi^ 
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M.  D^  who  18  repated  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
intelligenoe  and  ability.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sutyect  is  too  limited,  to 
aUow  118  to  make  more  than  an  announce- 
ment of  the  work.  The  publishers  are 
Lamport)  Blakeman  &  Law. 

— Is  it  not  significant  of  a  growing  de- 
mand for  poetry,  chat  the  stereotype 
pistes  of  Bryant?$  Poeme^  were  sold  at 
the  Trade-sale  at  Philadelphia,  the  other 
day,  by  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  trade,  for  Twenty-two  Hundr^  Dol- 
lars, which  is  more  than  their  original 
cost? 

— Da.  HsMPEL,  of  whose  industry  as  a 
translator  we  have  before  spoken,  has 
lately  made  an  original  contribution  to  his 
professioiK  in  the  shape  of  an  Organon 
of  Specific  HomcMrpathy,  It  is  an  am- 
ple statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann,  with  a  criticism  of  their 
merits  and  defects.  Dr.  Hempel  is  a  fol- 
lower of  the  great  Overman  medical  refor- 
mer, but  not  a  blind  follower,  and  in  his 
essay  points  out,  with  remarkaole  shrewd- 
ness and  ability,  the  weak  points  of  the 
system,  suggesting  at  the  same  time,  what 
he  esteems  a  profounder  and  juster  view 
of  the  science  of  healing.  Dr.  Hempel. 
though  a  foreigner,  wntes  the  English 
language  with  unusual  fkdlity  and  force. 
His  book,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  produce 
a  sensation  among  his  fellow  practitioners. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  the  Tkesavrtia 
of  English  nords,  by  Peter  Mack  Ro- 
GET,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  republished  in  this  coun- 
try.    It  is  a  most  valuable  work,  giving 
the  results  of  many  years  labor,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  classify  and  arrange  the  words 
of  ^e  English  tongue,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  composition.    The  purpose 
of  an  ordinary  dictionary  is  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  words,  whOe  the  object 
of  this  Thesaurus,  is  to  collate  all  the 
words  by  which  any  given  idea  may  be 
expressed.    Phrases  are  therefore  classed, 
not  according  to  their  sound,  or  their  or- 
thography, but  according  to  their  signifi- 
cation.   Thus,  supposing  a  writer  is  des- 
cribing the  general  form  of  some  object, 
and  wishes  to  vary  the  expression,  he 
will  find  under  the  term  ^^  form,"  a  large 
number  of  related  words,  such  as  "  fig- 
wre^  shape,  configuration,  make,  forma- 
tion,  frame,  construction,    conformation, 
cut,  set,  build,  trim,  stamp^cast.  mould, 
fashion,  structure,   &c."      He    finds    at 
hand,  on  every  topic,  a  copious  store  of 
phrases,  adapted  to  express  all  the  more 
important  shades  and  modifications  of  the 
g^eral  idea' with  which  he  is  engaged. 
Woids,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 


only  the  tools  of  the  writer,  the  vehicle 
or  medium  through  which  he  commu- 
nicates his  sentiments,  but  they  are  the 
very  instruments  of  thought  '  Few  in- 
tellectual operations  can  be  carried  on 
without  their  agencv,  and,  consequently, 
a  fieuality  in  using  them  is  necessary  to 
precision  and  rapidity  of  thinking  as  well 
as  to  accuracy  and  grace  of  expression. 

The  American  edition  of  this  work  has 
been  edited  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  eminent 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  who  has  greatly  improved  it 
by  correcting  numerous  errors,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  index.  But  there  has  been  one 
exercise  of  editorial  judgment  to  which 
we  decidedly  object.  Dr.  Roget  had  in- 
corporated into  his  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  idiomatic  and  colloquial  phrases, 
which  Dr.  Sears  omits,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  vulvar  and  low.  He  does 
so,  as  he  alleges,  because  such  phrases 
are  of  no  use  except  to  ^*  professed  au- 
thors who  have  occasion  to  represent  the 
language  of  low  life,*'  and  adds,  "whom 
we  do  not  undertake  to  aid."  But  Dr. 
Roget  undertook  to  aid  them,  and  his  edi- 
tor had  no  right  to  deprive  any  class  of 
writers  of  the  assistance  he  meant  to  sup- 
ply. Vulgar  and  low  words,  as  they  are 
called,  are  often  the  most  expressive  words, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  not  positively  of- 
fensive or  incorrect,  ought  to  be  retained 
in  a  Thesaurus  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  English  language, 
such  writers  as  Swift,  De  Foe,  Fielding 
and  Cobbett,  abound  in  words  and  phra- 
ses that  a  fastidious  tush  might  condemn 
as  vulgar,  but  whioh,  in  reality,  are  only 
idiomatic  and  popular.  Such  words  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  force,  the  ease  and  the 

Eicturesqueness  of  style,  and  are  always 
ivorites  with  men  of  vivacious  as  well 
as  of  earnest  dispositions. 

We  regret  the  omission  of  them,  the 
more  beotuse  one  great  defect,  in  the 
style  of  American  writers,  especially  those 
of  New  England,  arises  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  careful  avoidance  of  easy 
and  familiar  terms.  They  are  uniformly 
too  stately  and  sustained,  and  give  a  look 
of  stifihess  to  whatever  they  say.  Take  Dr. 
Ghanning,  as  an  instance, — who  was  cer- 
tainly a  writer  of  remarkable  elegance  and 
force, — and  yet  one  can  hardly  rmd  more 
than  two  pages  at  a  time  of  his  essays 
without  a  sense  of  weariness.  The  reason 
is,  that  he  uses  no  colloquial  and  easy 
words — words  that  Dr.  Sears  would  call 
vulgar  or  trite — to  break  and  relieve  his 
lofty  and  sonorous  periods.  Even  in  the 
three  volumes  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
intimate  friends,  where  it  might  be  sup- 
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posed  he  would  naturallj  descend  to 
the  talk  of  common  life,  there  is  bat  one 
single  idiomatic  expression.  It  is  where 
he  says  that  ^^  he  had  been  all  day  as 
busy  as  a  bee,"  but  in  all  the  rest  he  is  as 
dignified  and  precise  as  in  his  most  solemn 
sermons.  Mr.  Everett  exhibits  the  same 
defect,  and  so  does  Webster,  but  neither 
of  them  to  the  same  extent  as  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Our  newspaper  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  run  mto  ilang^  simply  for 
the  want  of  those  cozy  and  apt  idiomatic 
phrases,  which  cut  into  the  core  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  avoid  the  necessity  for  clumsy 
paraphrases  and  heavy  circumlocution. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  second 
American  edition  of  Dr.  Roget's  book,  it 
will  be  given  to  the  public  without  the 
abridgments  of  which  we  complain. 

— One  of  the  most  acceptable  additions 
recently  made  to  our  current  literature,  is 
the  translation  of  Weiss'  History  of  the 
French  Protestant  RefUgees,  made  by 
Henry  W.  Herbert,  and  published  by 
Stringer  and  Townsend.  Such  a  book  as 
this,  which  gives  not  only  the  history  of 
one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  but  an  authentic 
narrative  of  the  wanderings  and  fate  of 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  most 
malign  persecution  of  modern  times,  many 
of  whom  were  the  founders  of  historioed 
&milies  in  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  favorably  received  by  American 
readers.  The  History  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Refugees  has  already  become 
famous  in  Europe,  and  it  will  lose  nothing 
by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert 

English. — Now  that  the  English  people 
are  on  the  eve  of  war,  their  current  litera- 
ture is  running  almost  exclusively  into 
the  Eastern  Question.  Every  body  that 
has  ever  visited  the  Black  Sea,  or  so- 
journed in  the  Danubian  principalities,  or 
floated  down  the  great  river,  is  putting 
his  recollections  into  a  book,  while  old 
books  relating  to  the  same  subjects  are 
revived,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  pam- 
phlets and  essays  on  the  comparative  re- 
sources of  Russia  and  Turkey.  Many  of 
these  publications  are  of  course  utterly 
worthless,  being  mere  fugitive  and  catch- 
penny attempts  to  take  advantage  of  a 
prevailing  excitement,  but  others  are  not 
only  appropriate  but  valuable,  and  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  necessary  and  useful 
information.  Some  of  the  latter  we  shall 
notice,  beginning  with  The  Bttsso-Turk" 
itth  Campaigns  of  1828-'29,  vrilh  a  view 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the 


EoMt^  by  a  distinguuibed  officer  of  the 
British  army.  Col.  Ghbsnct,  who   went 
to  Turkey  in  1828,  to  offer  his  sarrioes  to 
Mahmoud.  but    was    nnfortunatelj   too 
late.    Yet^  being  on  the  spot  he  visited 
the  seat  of  war,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  gathered  particulars  of  its  incideiits 
fix>m  Russian  and  Turkish  officers  ms  well 
as  from  other  sources.     As  the   same 
countries  are  again  the  scene  of  conflict, 
his  descriptions  possess  a  present  interest, 
while  his  critical  account  of  the  old  cam- 
paigns afford  us  grounds  of  conjecture  a« 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  anticipated 
conflict.    Indeed,  it  is  in  the  latter  point 
of  view,  that  the  chief  value  of  the  work 
consists!    Col.  Chesney  estimates  the  res- 
pective  abilities  of  Russia  and  Turkey  so 
clearly,  that  he  leaves  little  doubt  in  the 
mind,  that  even  in  an  unassisted  encoun- 
ter between  the  two  nations,  the  Turks 
would  in  the  end  get  the  upper  hand.   In 
all  that  concerns  mere  fighting,  whether 
in  open  field,  behind  cover,  or  in  that  re- 
gular hand  to  hand  which  accompanies 
the  sally,  or  the  desultory  combat  on 
broken  ground,  the  Turks,  according  to 
the  English  Colonel,  were  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  the  Russians.    In  the  art 
of  quickly  covering  themselves  by  en- 
trenchments, he  also  adds,  they  are  supe- 
rior to  all  European  nations,  while  in  re- 
gular battle  they  are  not  inferior.     But 
what  they  wanted  thirty  years  ago,  was 
discipline,  which  has  since  been  supplied 
under  the   instruction  of  English    and 
French  officers,  so  that  they  are  now  first- 
rate  and  effective  soldiers.    With  the  as- 
sistance of  France  and  England,  Colonel 
Chesney  thinks  they  will  have  an  easy 
time  in  routing  the  forces  of  the  Czar.   We 
are  not  so  sure  of  that  ourselves,  though 
quite  vrilling  that  the  gallant  Colonel 
snould  prove  a  good  prophet    It  would 
be  worth  while  giving  Russia  a  drubbing, 
if  only  to  take  the  preposterous  c<Hkoat 
out  of  the  head  of  its  half-barbarous  mon- 
arch. 

— A  later,  and  on  the  whole,  more  in- 
teresting book  on  the  East,  is  a  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, in  the  autumn  and  vdnter  <f 
lb53,  bv  one  who  is  obviously  an  Irish- 
man, if  we  may  judse  from  his  name, 
Patrick  O'Brien.  He  left  Constanti- 
nople last  September  for  Bucharest,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  one 
or  two  of  the  less  important  skirmishes 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  com- 
batants. But  without  dwelling  upon  any 
details  of  battles,  let  us  extract  Uio  fol- 
lowing striking  account  of  the  appearance 
of  a  small  body  of  Russian  troops,  while 
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marching — which  seems  to  us  to  present 
a  soggestive  picture  of  character.  He 
njB,  just  hefore  reaching  Bucharest 

**  Tb«r«  were  abont  five  hnndred  Bnsdans  quartered 
Id  the  neighborhood  of  the  khan.  They  had  tliat 
•laid,  Mddieiij  look  which  ia  the  effect  of  severe  dl»- 
dpUae.  This  I  obaerred  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
neaiij  all  the  Bocilan  s<rfdiers  that  I  have  seen  In  the 
Prindpalltiea.  The  exceptions  are  the  yoang  recniits, 
vbo  cf  course  are  not  jet  properly  formed.  I  hare 
aerer  obeenred  any  appearance  of  light-heartednesi 
among  the  Bussian  soldiers  even  when  off  daty.  It 
la  tme  that  at  times,  In  marching,  whole  battali<His 
iing  In  ehorns  either  the  National  Anthem,  which  Is 
a  floe,  solemn  air,  or  some  wild  melody,  generally  of 
a  warlike  character,  interqwrsed  with  sharp  cries  and 
ao  occasional  shrill  whistle.  These  latter  songs  are 
partlcalarly  animated  and  spirit  stirring,  and  the 
qnldc  rattle  of  the  dram,  which  is  the  sole  instra- 
nwDtal  accompaniment,  increases  their  exciting  cha- 
racter. To  the  listener  there  Is  something  sabHme  in 
ttna  bearing  thousands  fti  manly  Toices  blended  to- 
getber  in  chorus  uttering  sentimeoti  <tf  devotion  to 
God  and  the  Emperor,  or  of  fierce  defiance  to  the 
eoamies  of  the  OEar.  But  even  in  these  exhibitions 
the  aternnees  of  military  rale  Is  seen.  Upon  the  fkcca 
oC  the  men  thus  engaged  no4race  of  emoUon  is  visible ; 
their  tread  is  measured ;  their  fOTms  are  erect;  they 
an  obeying  a  command,  and  not  an  impolse.  The 
emotioos  of  the  heart  seem  to  have  been  drilled  Into 
order,  and  expressions  of  love  or  anger,  devoHoo  or 
Tetrenge  are  only  awakened  by  the  voice  of  their 
commander.** 

Mr.  O'Brien  gives  a  spirited  description 
(^  the  affair  at  Oltenitza,  fi>r  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume. 

—  Far  more  interesting  to  schohurs 
than  the  whole  litter  of  hooks  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  is  a  work  with  the 
strange  title  of  the  Bhilaa  Topea^  which 
will  doubtless  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
minds  ofa  large  number  of  our  readers.  But 
the  8econd  title,  or  Buddhist  Monuments 
of  Central  Asia,  will  elucidate  the  ob- 
scurity. Buddhism,  as  most  people  know, 
is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  ^e  £ast 
which  formerly  controlled  the  faith  or 
more  than  one  half  the  human  race,  and 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  milhons  of 
votaries.  It  took  its  rise  in  India,  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  flourished 
for  a  long  time  with  great  vigor,  but  it 
Afterwards  decayed,  or  rather  migrated 
into  Thibet,  Siam^  Burmah,  Japan,  Ava, 
Ceylon,  and  Cochm  China ;  and  it  is,  at 
this  day,  the  most  widelv-diffused  religion 
in  the  world.  If  truth  could  be  deter- 
mined, therefore,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
we  ought  a|l  of  us  to  be  serenely  contem- 
^ating  the  supreme  and  excellent  Buddha. 
Yet  truth  cannot  be  determined  in  that 
way,  and  prevailing  as  Buddhism  may  be, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  rather  in  its  decay, 
and  the  obje^  of  Major  Cunningham's 
book, — for  he  is  the  author  of  "Bhilsa 


Topes" — is  to  illustrate  the  monmnents 
of  its  former  existence  and  glory.  These 
consist,  as  a  writer  in  the  AtheruBum  who 
condenses  Mi^r  Cunningham's  accounts, 
says,  of  caves,  temples,  monastic  retreats 
structural  and  excavated,  inscriptions  on 
rocks  and  columns,  and  Topes  or  reli- 
gious edifices.  The  last  here  named, 
though  numerous,  are  contained  in  few 
localities.  They  are  found  in  Afghanistan, 
near  the  Indus,  near  the  Ganges,  at  Tirhut 
and  Bahar,  and  round  Bhilsa  in  Central 
India.  Of  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  the  largest 
was  examined  a  short  time  ago  by  Major 
Cunningham's  brother,  who  induced  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search. Lieut  Maisey  was  therefore  em- 
ployed, and  Miyor  Cunningham  joined 
him  in  January,  1853.  The  results  of 
their  labors  were  valuable,  and  the  record 
of  their  discoveries  is  intrinsically  of  un- 
common interest 

The  Buddhist  Topes  are  of  three  kinds : 
the  first,  immense  hollow  mounds  of 
masonry,  dedicated  to  the  Eternal  Buddha ; 
the  second,  the  Funer^  erected  over  the 
ashes  of  his  "  Mortal  Emanations "  and 
most  pious  saints;  and  the  third,  me- 
morials, raised  on  spots  sanctified  by  some 
oxtraoidinary  religious  event  The  first 
are  the  largest,  and  placed  in  the  loftiest 
situations :— of  the  third  little  is  known. 

'"The  Fmtsreal  Ibpu  woe  <rf  oonne  the  moat 
nmnerons,  as  they  were  boilt  of  all  alzea,  and  of  all 
kinda  of  material^  aooording  to  the  rank  of  the  de« 
ceased  and  the  means  of  his  fhitemity.  At  Bhcsjpnr, 
the  Topes  occupy  ftmr  distinct  stages  or  platforms 
of  the  hilL  The  \MXfgeA  Topea,  dx  in  numbw,  occupy 
the  ttppermoel  stage,  and  were,  I  believe,  dedicated 
to  Buddha;  that  i^  either  to  the  celestial  Buddha 
Adindiht  or  to  the  reUca  of  the  mortal  Buddha, 
Sdkya.  This  view  Is  borne  out  by  the  fiwts  that  the 
largest  Tope  contained  no  deposit ;  and  that  the  second 
and  third  sixed  Topes  yielded  crystal  boxes,  one  of 
which,  shaped  like  a  Tope,  contained  <)nly  a  minute 
portion  of  human  bone  smaller  than  a  peat  The 
ieooDd*rite  Topee,  sixteen  in  number,  stand  on 
the  aeoond  stage.  Aco(»ding  to  my  view,  these 
Topes  contain  the  ashes  of  those  who  had  reached 
the  rank  of  Bodhisatwa.  We  discoverod  relics  in  five 
of  these  Topes,  but  there  were  no  inscrlpti<Mis  of  any 
historical  value.  The  third  stage  of  the  hill  Is  occu- 
pied  by  seven  small  T^>pea,  all  of  which  I  suppose  to 
have  built  over  the  remsins  of  the  third  grade  d 
Pratyeka  Buddhaai  Of  the  eight  Topea  which  stand 
on  the  lowest  stage  <tf  the  hill,  one  is  much  larger  than 
any  of  those  on  the  third  stage.  These  Topes  were, 
I  believe,  built  over  the  ashes  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  Buddha  community,  the  Sriwaka  Boddhafu** 

They  were  built  at  a  vast  cost,  and 
with  infinite  ceremonies.  The  foundation- 
stones  were  trodden  down  by  elephants, 
and  milk,  oil,  vermillion,  and  precious 

fims  were  used  in  the  cement    Like  the 
gyptian  monarchs,  when  they  remA 
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their  Pyramids,  the  Buddhist  Rajahs 
often  erected  these  stnictares  by  means 
of  forced,  anpaid  labor,  and  the  bones  of 
many  wretches  lay  on  the  earth  aronnd 
them.  The  Topes  are  of  yarioas  shapes, 
according  to  their  age.  The  most  ancient 
are  hemispherical,  forming  simple  mounds. 
Next,  in  point  of  antiquity,  are  those 
which  are  raised  a  few  feet  on  cylindrical 
plinths.  In  the  third  order,  the  height  of 
the  basement  is  equal  to  that  of  the  super- 
structure ;  and  so  on,  until  in  the  latest 
we  find  a  tall,  round  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  dome. 

—  The  Endish  press  has  teemed  of  late 
with  poetry,  but  we  find  among  the  mass 
nothing  worthy  of  comment,  unless  it  be 
a  Tolume  of  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  not  only  writes  his  verses,  but  pre- 
faces them,  like  Wordsworth,  with  a  long 
dissertation,  in  order  to  show  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  has  written.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  a  disciple  of  the  classic,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from,  the  romantic  school, 
and  urges  with  no  little  earnestness  a 
more  sedulous  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  antiquity.  He  even  questions  whether 
Shakespeare  is  a  good  model  for  young 
poets  (though  he  admits  him  to  be  "  the 
greatest  of  all  poetical  names"),  because 
the  mere  accessories  of  his  excellence,  ^^  his 
happy,  abundant,  and  ingenious  expres- 
sion" are  more  likely  to  captivate  the  young 
imagination  than  his  more  real  and  sul> 
stantial  qualities  as  an  artist  Clearness  of 
arran^ment,  vigor  of  development,  and 
simplicity  of  style,  can  be  better  learned, 
he  says,  from  the  ancients.  As  a  sped- 
men  of  his  own  success,  in  this  study  of 
the  classic  authors,  we  give  Mr.  Arnold's 
"  Ode  to  Philomela," 

**  Hark  I  «h,  the  Nightingale  I 
The  tawny-throated  I 

Hark  I  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burat  t 
Whattrinmphl  hark — what  pain  I 

**  O  Wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 
Still,  after  many  yeara,  in  distant  landa, 
8till  noarlshing  in  thy  hewilder'd  brain 
That  wild,  onqaencb'd,   deep-ennken,  old-world 

•  pain — 

Bay,  will  it  never  heal? 
And  can  thia  fragrant  kwn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thamea 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 

Afford  no  balm  f 

Dost  thoa  to-night  behold. 
Here,  through  the  moonlight  <ni  tbia  EngHah  graasy 
The  nnfticndly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wUd? 

Dost  thou  again  pemse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  sear'd  eyes 
Tbd  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  Sister'a  ahamef 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Tliy  fli^it,  and  fl»el  oome  over  thee^ 


Poor  Fugitive,  the  Hea^Mry  ebaogt 
Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  reaoond 
With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony. 
Lone  Daolia,  and  the  high  GepUaaiam  vale? 

Listen,  Eugenia— 
How  thick  the  bursts  oome  crowding  throni^  the 

leaves! 

Again — thou  heareet! 
Eternal  Passion  I 
Eternal  Pain  r 

This  is  very  beautiful,  but  has  it  not 
the  defect  that  it  retains  the  diction  of  the 
ancients,  while  it  is  alto^ther  too  scholarly 
and  remote  in  its  allusions  to  produce  any 
popular  effect  ?  Comparing  it  with  Keats' 
Nightingale  or  Shelley's  Sky  Lark,  we 
feel  that  it  wants  much  more  than  rhyme 
in  order  to  win  it  a  place  in  the  enduring 
memories  of  our  race. 

—  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh, 
says  the  Literary  Gazette^  has  been 
combating  the  allied  heresies  and  para- 
doxes, delivered  in  that  city  by  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  in  a  recent  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  Philosophical  Association.  Mr. 
Blackie  read  a  paper  on  Mr,  Buskin 
andGreek  Architecture,  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Institute,  in  which  the  excessive 
laudation  of  Gothic,  at  the  expense  of 
Qreek  architecture,  was  censured,  the 
beauty  and  effects  of  the  two  styles  not 
being  subjects  of  comparison.  Mr.  Rua- 
kin's  theory  about  religious  fiiith  being 
necessary  for  high  art,  was  also  shown  to 
be  fEinciful,  some  of  the  noblest  works 
being  by  skeptics,  while  men  of  the  noblest 
faith  and  truest  piety,  such  as  the  Cove- 
nanters, abhorred  every  idea  of  the  fine 
arts.  Professor  Blackie  and  Mr.  Ruskm 
are  both  enthusiasts  in  their  way,  and, 
by  their  earnest  advocacy  of  their  extreme 
views,  they  will  at  least  gain  more  general 
attention  to  questions  of  art,  in  connectioa 
with  history,  literature,  and  taste. 

French. — We  have  already  announced 
the  Reminiscences  of  Contempormries  in 
History  and  Literature,  SottvenirsCorUem' . 
porains  (PHisioire  et  de  LiUerature^  by 
M.  YiLLEMAiN,  and  have  now  the  firrt 
volume  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  o<>- 
cupied  chiefly  by  a  memoir  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  who  was  Minister  of  War  under 
Louis  the  XVI.,  and  whose  friendship 
Villemain  enjoyea  in  his  younger  days. 
He  is  scarcely  of  importance  enough  in 
himself  to  be  entitled  to  the  front  rank  in 
a  volume  of  biography ;  but  as  he  was 
intimately  connected  with  Madame  De 
Stael,  Napoleon,  Fox,  Lafayette,  and  other 
personages  of  note,  and  haa  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  Ci4>tain, 
his  position  rescues  him  from  his  natiTt 
insignificance.    Napoleon  was  in  the  habft 
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of  conyersing  in  the  most  unreserved  man- 
ner  on  all  his  projects  to  M.  de  Narbonne, 
who  transmitted  records  of  them  to  Vil- 
lemain^  by  whom  they  were  preserved  and 
are  now  published.  Of  course  they  give 
a  lively  and  faithAil  idea  of  the  interior 
life  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  of  that 
of  the  several  head-quarters  on  the  march 
to  Russia.  They  are  not  so  elaborate  as 
the  memoirs  of  Count  de  Segur,  but  they 
produce,  on  the  whole,  a  more  favorable 
mipression  of  the  times.  A  great  many 
personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  are 
scattered  llirough  the  narrative,  but  Yille- 
main  is  a  man  of  too  much  self-respect, 
and  too  high  a  position,  to  indulge  in  the 
scandals  which  form  the  chief  interest  of 
80  many  French  memoirs.  His  book  is 
not  likely  to  find,  therefore,  as  many 
readers  as  the  autobiography  of  the  more 
garrulous  and  less  conscientious  Veron, 
but  it  will  take  a  more  permanent  place 
in  literature.  Appended  to  the  commem- 
oration of  Narbonne,  is  a  chapter  entitled 
Demosthenes  and  General  Fhix^  and 
another,  which  is  called  M  de  Feliez  and 
the  Salons  of  his  timej  which  are  both 
interesting.  The  subsequent  volumes  will 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  author's 
literary  history,  and  may  be  expected  to 
be  more  generally  entertaining  than  the 
first  volume. 

— The  literary  treaty  recently  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  has  just  been 
formally  promulgated  by  the  French  Em- 
peror. It  gives  full  protection  in  France 
and  Spain  to  authors  of  books^  pl&ys, 
musical  compositions,  pictures,  designs,  en- 
gravings, lithographs,  sculpture,  geogri^ 
phical  maps,  ana  other  similar  productions ; 
the  protection  to  last  not  only  all  the  lives 
of  the  authors,  but  twenty  years  after 
their  death,  if  they  leave  direct  heirs,  and 
ten  years  if  they  have  only  collatend 
heirs.  Protection  is  also  extended  to 
translations,  and  authors  may  reserve  to 
themselves  fbr  five  years  the  right  of 
translating  their  works.  But  imitations 
of  works  are  to  be  tolerated,  provided  they 
be  not  made  with  the  evident  intention  of 
pirating  the  originals.  We  cannot  record 
this  honorable  agreement  between  two 
great  nations,  made  in  the  interest  of  their 
authors  and  artists,  without  expressing 
the  deep  mortification  we  feel  at  the  dila- 
tory movements  of  our  own  government 
fai  recognizing  the  rights  of  foreigners  from 
whose  labors  we  are  constant^  reaping 
such  precious  harvests.  How  long,  oh, 
how  long,  American  legislators,  must  the 
world  wait  to  see  you  ao  the  simplest  act 
of  justice?  Why  have  we  commercial 
treaties  with  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the« 


globe,  but  literary  treaties  with  none? 
Are  books  an  object  of  loss  import 
tance  than  bales  of  wool  or  cargoes  of 
guano  ? 

— Cousin  has  commenced  in  the  itevue 
des  Deux  Mondes^  a  history  of  the  literary 
saloons  of  the  17th  century,  beginning 
with  the  Marchioness  de  Sabl6,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  acoom- 
pUshed  women  of  the  first  half  of  that 
century.  She  did  not  possess,  as  he 
says,  the  beauty  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon,  nor  the  audacity  of  Madame  de 
Chevretise,  nor  the  virtue  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  iK>r  the  genius  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^ ;  but  she  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  what  was  then  called 
pciitesae^  and  was  a  happy  combination 
of  mind,  grace,  and  goodness.  At  the 
first,  a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world, 
living  in  the  very  centre  of  fashion,  she 
afterwards  became  the  centre  of  a  re- 
nowned intellectual  society,  the  Port- 
Royalists,  who  gave  a  new  phase  to 
literature.  Of  both  periods  of  her  ex- 
istence ample  memonals  have  been  pre- 
served, and  these  Cousin  weaves  into  a 
most  entertaining  biography.  She  appears 
to  have  taken  a  livety  interest  always  in 
public  affairs,  and  among  the  figures  who 
noat  about  among  the  scenes  of  her  ac- 
tivity are  the  Prince  de  Cond6^  Richelieu, 
Balzac,  Comeille,  Mam'selle  de  Scudery, 
Pascal,  Nicole,  Amauld,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  other  illustrious  personages. 
After  her  retirement  to  the  PortRoyaL 
she  became  very  devout,  but  she  managed 
at  the  same  time  to  live  in  the  greatest 
comfort  drawing  around  her  a  most 
polishecf  and  aristocratic  society. 

— It  is  remarkable,  amid  the  variety  of 
writers  in  France,  that  no  good  history 
of  French  literature  is  extant  There  are 
many  admirable  works,  such  as  the  Dis- 
cours  et  Mtlange  lAttSraires  ofVille- 
main,  on  particular  periods  of  literary 
history,  many  eloquent  and  instructive 
monographs  on  eminent  literary  men,  but 
a  connected  and  systematic  history  of  the 
entire  course  of  literature  has  yet  to  be 
written.  M.  Eugene  Geruzez  attempts 
in  two  volumes,  just  published,  Essais 
d^Histoire  Litt&raire,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, but  not  with  marked  success. 
His  work  is  well  written,  but  is  rather  a 
gallery  of  portraits,  bennning  with  St 
Bemu^  and  ending  with  Rousseau,  than 
a  regular  history.  In  the  absence  of  a 
better  one,  however,  it  will  answer  a  good 
purpose,  for  it  gives  a  tolerably  clear  con- 
oeption  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  some  faithful  pictures  of  the 
more  impressive   periods.     The  author 
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evinces  artistic  taste  and  critical  discrimi- 
nation. 

— ^We  know  of  few  French  authors  whose 
works  furnish  pleasanter  reading  than 
those  of  M.  Emile  Sodvestrk.  His  last 
book  is  a  series  of  literary  and  historical 
conversation  (Cattseriee  Historiquee  et 
Litteraires),  which  seem  to  have  been 
originally  given  as  lectures  in  Switzerland. 
They  make  no  pretensions  to  erudition, 
and  yet  they  discourse  of  the  principal 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  the  great  literary 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the 

Srecision  of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  with  the 
veliness  of  a  man  of  the  world.  The 
several  subjects  are  treated  with  animi^ 
tion,  while  many  obscure  points  of  history 
are  elucidated  with  a  clearness  of  language 
which  must  make  them  intelligible  to  the 
most  uninstructed  mind.  Another  recent 
work  of  his,  is  a  narrative  of  a  family,  Le 
Memorial  de  Pamille,  which  takes  a 
young  household,  from  the  moment  it  is 
form^  and  carries  it  along  through  a 
whole  career  of  varied  experiences,  some- 
times gentle  and  sometimes  rough,  show- 
ing the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
describing  its  pleasures,  and  suggesting 
principles  for  its  guidance.  It  is  a  simple- 
hearted  and  honest  story,  meant  to  be 
read  by  the  fireside,  and  though  it  con- 
tains many  scenes  of  domestic  life,  does 
not  offend  in  points  where  French  ro- 
mances are  most  apt  to  be  objectionable. 
It  may  safely  be  recommended,  both  for 
style  and  subject,  as  a  proper  subject  for 
translation. 

— We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M.  Arn- 
ouLD  Frkmy^s  Journal  of  a  Toung  Girl, 
Journal  (Pune  Jeune  Fille,  which,  posses- 
sing a  powerful  and  moving  interest,  is  yet 
tinged  occasionally  with  vulgar  and  trite 
phrases,  as  well  as  scenes  that  one  might 
as  well  not  read.  It  details  the  history 
of  a  young  woman  of  education  and  ele- 
vated tastes,  who  is  reduced  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  mother  by  giving  lessons  m 
music.  This  resource  at  last  fails  and 
she  is  forced  to  accept  of  service  in  a 
chateau  in  the  country,  where  she  becomes 
the  victim  of  the  heir  of  the  house,  and 
afterwards  falls  into  dishonor  and  misery, 
and  destroys  herself  by  poison.  The  first 
part  which  relates  her  precarious  life  as  a 
music  teacher,  exhibits  a  rara  dramatic 
truthfulness,  and  pith;  but  the  subse- 
quent parts  are  not  so  well  executed.  The 
authors  apology  may  be,  that  his  work  is 
not  an  invention,  but  a  real  history ;  yet, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  truth  itself  is  any 
justification  for  a  violation  of  either  monjis 
or  art 

^Whatare  the  rightsof  temporal  power,  « 


and  what  those  of  the  relkioos  pow«r, 
are  the  questions  discussed  by  H.  Thier- 
oelin,  in  a  book  entitled  Du  Mortage 
Civil  et  du  Mariage  Religietix^  whidi, 
however,  can  have  but  little  significance 
in  this  country,  where  the  law  has  long 
since  settled  the  respective  authorities  of 
Church  and  State. 

— A  history  of  Madame  de  Maintemm  is 
published  by  Gcstavk  Hequet,  which  is 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  extrar 
ordinary  life  of  that  woman  that  has  ap- 
peared. It  has  been  undertaken  by  M. 
de  NoaiUes,  but  of  such  enormous  pro- 
portions, that  no  one  can  tell  whoi  it  k 
likely  to  be  finished.  The  recent  work  of 
M.  Laving  too,  is  rather  a  history  of  the 
Royal  House  of  St  Cyr.  than  of  its  cele- 
brated founder.  But  Af.  Hequet  devotes 
himself  to  a  biography  proper,  and  tells 
us  in  graceful  language,  and  with  full  cte- 
tails.  all  that  it  is  profitable  to  know  of 
the  career  of  Mam'selle  d'Aubign^  finom 
her  earljT  prison-house,  through  the  mar- 
riage with  Scarron,  till  she  adiieved 
the  throne  of  France.  His  materials  aie 
drawn  chiefly  from  her  own  corre^xmd- 
ence,  with  such  light  as  may  be  thrown 
upon  that  by  contemporary  memoirs. 
From  these  he  extracts  a  more  &vorabIe 
view  of  her  character  than  is  ordinarily 
given,  reliving  it  of  a  good  many  imputa- 
tions which  the  scandid  of  the  times  had 
fixed  upon  it  and  showing  her,  indeed,  to 
have  been,  though  a  woman  of  ambition, 
selfishness  and  intrigue,  without  reproach 
in  other  respects. 

— The  French  writers  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  have  found  a  diligent 
student  in  M.  Saxous,  whose  Etudes  Ut- 
t&rairee  eur  lee  ecrivains  franpaie  de  la 
reformation,  contain  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting particulars  in  respect  to  Calvin, 
Fare],  Viret,  Theod.  de  Beza,  Henri  Eti- 
enne,  Duplessis  Momay,  &c  &c  The 
author,  though  somewhat  of  a  polemic, 
brings  to  his  task  great  sagacity,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  and  a  sincere  love 
of  the  truth.  He  seems  to  have  caught 
some  of  the  fire  and  spirit  of  his  illus- 
trious subjects,  and  discourses  of  religious 
truth  with  all  their  mingled  learning  and 
enthusiasm.  His  work  is  a  real  oontri- 
bution  to  theolo^cal  literature. 

— The  Athemsum  Franpaie  contains 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,  in  which  it  says  that  his 
romance  "  has  none  of  the  chann  of  a 
story  and  all  the  monotony  and  tedions- 
ness  of  real  life  without  its  truth."  The 
talent  of  this  author,  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"presents  singular  anonudies, — it  is  an 
assemblage   of   &talism,  socialism,  and 
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mftgnetism,  mingled  with  an  excessive 
puerility  in  its  material  details,  and  an 
moonoeivable  negligence  in  the  description 
of  important  situations  and  passionate 
aentiments.  His  action  never  advances ; 
from  time  to  time  the  author  is  obliged  to 
introduce  some  unknown  to  whom  he  re- 
lates his  foots,  and  during  the  while,  his 
principal  personages  amuse  themselves 
with  disguises  and  travels,  even  in  the 
midst  of  events  ^e  most  important  for 
them."  The  critic  adds,  however,  in  res- 
pect to  the  Blithedale  Romance,  that  there 
are  passages'  written  with  ^  incontestable 
talent,  with  energy  and  vigor,  but  always, 
without  imagination."  In  short  the 
whole  criticism  is  ludicrously  absurd. 
The  same  periodical  has  a  brief  notice  of 
Queechy^  by  Miss  Wetherell,  which  it 
mj8  has  ^*not  a  single  well-developed 
intrigue,  nor  one  moving  drama,  but  is  a 
series  of  monotonous  conversations." 
It  grants,  however,  that  the  writer  has  an 
excellent  spirit  and  a  maternal  heart. 
The  poetry  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  sa- 
nerior  to  the  prose. 

— A  scientific  discovery  of  vast  prac- 
tical interest  is  reported  in  the  last  Compte 
Raidu  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Paris.  It  is  nothing  less  than  •  the  ex- 
traction 6f  a  metal  Aluminum  from  com- 
mon clay.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  long 
since  su^ested  that  the  days  might  be 
made  to  yield  metals,  and  now  M.  Wok- 
ler  has  shown  the  feasibility  of  his  sug- 
gestion. He  states  that  by  treating  clay 
with  a  chlonret  of  sodium,  heating  the 
compound  to  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain 
cmdble,  the  chlonret  of  aluminum  is 
disengaged,  and  there  remains  a  mass  of 
the  pore  metal  of  aluminum.  This  me- 
tal is  as  white  as  silver,  is  malleable  and 
dncUle,  may  be  hardened  by  hammering 
like  iron,  does  not  change  in  damp  or  dry 
air,  does  not  oxydize  when  cast,  is  not  af- 
fected by  either  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
does  not  dissolve  in  ordinary  adds.  As 
it  is  widely  dispersed  throoehout  nature, 
is  feasible  and  ductile,  while  it  is  also 
lighter  than  glass,  a  pure  white  metal, 
not  bUdcening  in  Uie  air,  it  must  suggest, 
sooner  or  later,  the  most  important  ap- 
plications in  the  arts.  The  discoverer  is 
about  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
on  all  tiie  argillaoeous  or  clayey  substances 
with  a  hope  of  obtaining  other  similar 
results. 

— A  notable  spedmen  of  conservative 
thinking  is  M.  Saint  Bonnet's  book  on 
the  decay  of  human  reason  and  the  de- 
clme  of  Europe  {Dt  Paffaihlieeement  de 
la  raistm  etaela  decadence  en  Europe). 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 


which  treats  of  the  prevailing  spiritual 
and  intellectual  maladies  which  are  has- 
tening the  dissolution  of  modem  society, — 
the  second  points  out  their  causes,  and 
the  third  su^iests  the  remedy.  The  great 
disease,  as  he  considers  it,  is  the  want  of 
religious  faith,  or  rather  in  the  supremacy 
every  where  allowed  to  the  mere  intelli- 
gence, which  is  essentially  skeptical,  over 
the  reason,  which  is  essentially  religious. 
The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  first  the 
study  of  pagan  authors,  second,  the  natu- 
ral sdences,  and  third,  the  German  phi- 
losophy. While  the  cure  for  these  abla- 
tions must  be  the  substitution  of  the 
Christian  &thers  for  the  ancient  dassics, 
as  the  grounds  of  education,  regenerating 
literature  thus  as  some  propose  to  regen- 
erate art,  the  conversion  of  the  sciences 
from  naturalism,  and  the  entire  exorcism 
of  those  Teutonic  monsters,  who  are  mak- 
ing all  the  world  pantheists.  What  non- 
sense t  As  if  the  whole  of  modem  liten^ 
ture,  sdence,  and  philosophy,  could  be 
suppressed  to  make  room  for  tne  fathers  I 
M.  Bonnet  does  not  see,  as  he  ought,  that 
Christianity,  though  ever  the  same  in  its 
substance,  is  variable  in  its  form ;  and 
th^  apparent  heresies,  of  which  he  com- 
plains, these  materializing  sdences,  and 
pantheistic  philosophies,  are  only  prepar- 
mg  the  way  for  a  grander  manifestation 
of  Christ's  religion  than  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  great  troths  of  revelation, 
which  have  been  evangelical  at  one  tim& 
political  at  another,  and  philosophical  at 
a  third,  are  yet  to  be  scientific,  and  after 
that  reconcile  all  views  in  a  transcendent 
unity. 

— ^Under  the  title  of  Stories  and  Travels, 
(  CofUee  et  Voyagee)^  Mr.  Edmond  Texibr 
has  collected  three  tales  of  difierent  ob- 
jects and  lengths.  The  first  is  called 
The  Golden  Fleece^  and  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  Frenchmen  who  went  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  California;  the 
second  is  Mademoiselle  d^Aulnay^  which 
describes  the  very  sentimental  love  of  a 
lady  of  quality^  and  the  third  is  the  U 
DiaJble  d  Parity  which  gives  a  sad  ac- 
count of  the  discomfitures  of  a  rich  heir, 
who  &lls  into  the  hands  of  a  lorette  at 
Paris.  Great  power  is  shown  in  the  in- 
vention of  characters,  and  in  the  charms 
of  style. 

— ^A  hist(Myof  Canada  (^Hietoire  du 
Oanadoy  depute  »a  cT  icouverte  juaqu^i 
noe  joure)  has  been  published  by  M. 
Francois  Xavier  Garneav.  It  is  com- 
plete in  its  details,  and  written  with  ani- 
mation and  skill. 

— The  political  alliance  of  England  and 
France  has  had  its  effect  on  literature,  for 
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we  see  that  M.  Francis  Wey,  m  his  book, 
called  the  English  at  home  (Les  Anglais 
Chez  eux),  treats  them  with  much  lees 
seyerity  than  French  writers  haye  be^i 
accustomed. 

German. — The  Brothers  Grimm,  among 
the  most  distinguished  phUoIogists  of  the 
world,  haye  issued  the  first  part  of  their 
great  dictionaiy  of  the  German  language 
(Deutsches  Worterhuch),  which  pro- 
mises to  be  an  exceedingly  yaluable  con- 
tribution to  lexicography.  After  giving 
to  Germany  a  histori^  granunar  which 
established  comparative  philology  on  its 
true  basis,  they  are  now  crowmng  their 
work  witn  this  important  completion. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  exhibits 
throughout  the  profoundest  erudition  and 
excellent  judgment 

— An  able  work  is  "The  System  of 
Christian  Life^^  (System  des  ChrisUichen 
Lebens)  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Boemer,  a 
theological  professor  at  the  university  of 
Breslau.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  trea- 
tise upon  Ethics,  because  the  author  con- 
siders Christian  principles  as  something 
superior  to  mere  moral  precepts,  and  yet 
he  is  careful  to  show  the  intnnsic  agree- 
ment of  his  results  with  human  reason. 
He  discusses  the  modifications  of  Christia- 
nity introduced  by  the  late  speculative 
philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  He- 
gel, and  Feuerbach,  as  well  as  by  the 
speculative  theolog^s,  Schleiermacher, 
Daub,  Marheinille  and  De  Wette,  showing 
wherein  he  ooooeives  them  to  be  wrong, 
and  deducing  a  more  evangelical  theory, 
Neander,  in  his  history  of  the  church 
speaks  of  Boemer  as  one  of  the  soundest 
of  the  modem  theologians. 

— YixHOFF,  who  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  life  of  Goethe,  is  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  the  poems  of  that  greieU:  man, 
which  are  arranged  under  the  heads 
1st  of  natural-poetry  period, — 2d,  classi- 
cal and  artistic  poetiy,  and  3d.  the  period 
of  eclectic  universalism.  A  full  commen- 
tary accompanies  each  volume. 

-^An  instructive  account  of  Surinam 
(Seeks  Jahre  in  Surinam)  is  put  forth 
by  A.  Kafpler,  whose  long  residence  in 
the  island  enables  him  to  spesk  of  its  mili- 
tary and  social  condition  with  perfect 
understanding  and  completeness. 

— A  new  periodical,  under  the  title  of  the 
Protestant  Church-Gaaette  for  Evangel- 
ical Germany  (Protestantische  Kirchef^ 
zeitunff  fur  aas  evangelische  Deutsch- 
land)  is  published  in  Berlin,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Krause.  Its  aim  is  to 
defend  historic  Christianity  against  all 
those  tendencies,  which  seek  to  Bobvert 


Religkm  and  Church,  and,  on  the  other 
faan^  to  support  Uberal  Protestant  prin- 
ciples against  the  encroadiments  of  secta- 
rianism and  ultramontanism. — One  of  its 
principal  objects  vrill  be,  to  combat  the 
attempts  of  modem  times  to  confine  the 
Protestant  Church  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  obsolete  ecclesiastical  formulas 
and  ordinances — attempts,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  inevitably  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence and  cramp  the  free  development 
of  Protestantism. 

—The  fifth  editwn  of  Burmeister^s 
Geschichte  der  Sdutpfung  has  just  been 
published,  a  &ct  whidi  proves  the  wide 
circulation  of  this  important  work. 

— The  first  volume  of  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  Writ- 
ings has  just  been  issued,  containmg  the 
critical  and  miscellaneous  essays.  A  se- 
cond edition  of  a  previous  translation  of 
his  71m  Sermons  on  religious  subjects  is 
about  to  be  printed.  The  doctrines  of  this 
theologian  have  found  many  admirers  and 
adherents  in  G^ermany. 

— The  late  M.  E.  Gunther,  of  Leipng;, 
is  the  author  of  an  excellent  translation  of 
Horace  into  Gkrman,  which  may  vie  with 
the  masterly  translation  of  Homer  by 
Yoss.  Like  that  famous  work  it  combines 
a  faithful  version  with  a  truly  poetic 
diction,  and  is  greatly  distinguished  from 
all  similar  attempts. 

— A  continuation  of  Ehrekbero's  large 
Work  on  Infusoria  of  1838.  to  be  entiUed 
Microscopic  Gkology  (Mikroskopische 
Geologie)  will  be  published  in  a  few 
months.  The  first  volume  of  ibe  letter- 
press (95  sheets  folio)  will  be  published 
first;  it  treats  of  Australia,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  At  the  same  time  an 
Atlas  containing  the  plates  which  bdong 
to  the  whole  work  wUl  be  issuod.  This 
AUas  is  to  contain  in  forty  engraved  plates 
numerous,  mostly  colored,  delineations  of 
the  results  of  the  fiunous  author's  geolo- 
gical researches  extending  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

— ^The  portraits  of  Johan  and  Margaret 
Luther,  the  parents  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  Martin  Luther,  copied  frt>m  the 
originals  of  Louis  Cranach,  b^ve  just^  been 
engraved  and  published. 

— ^The  second  part  of  a  work  that  has 
made  some  stir,  the  Free  Thinkers  in  Re- 
ligion (^Die  Freidanker  in  der  religumy 
oaer  ate  representaten  der  religiosen 
at^klarung  im  England^  fYarUtreich 
and  DeiUschland),  has  just  made  its  ^>- 
pearance.  It  relates  to  the  infidels,  as 
they  are  called,  of  France,  and  in  the  next 
part  those  of  Germany  will  be  treated. 
The  anthor  is  Dr.  L.  Noack. 
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NEBRASKA. 

A  OLIMPSC  AT   IT  —  A  PEEP   INTO  ITS  UNWRITTEN   HISTORY  —  TOGETHER   WITH   A  FEW 

FACTS   FOR   THE  FUTURE   HISTORIAN. 


THE  programme  of  the  Age  is  Progress, 
ana  again  a  new  star,  perhaps  several, 
is  about  to  be  added  to  our  national  en- 
sign. Nebraska  is  no  longer  a  myth: 
she  claims  her  rights,  and  "  manifest 
destiny  "  is  about  to  allow  them. 

As  yet  the  abode  of  traders  and  trap- 
pers, red  men  and  buffalo — ere  many  days 
the  restless  tide  of  emigration  will  cross 
her  borders,  will  overrua  her  prairies  and 
plains,  will  float  up  her  broad  rivers  and 
nnrkUng  streams,  and  rest  beneath  the 
shade  of  her  forests  of  ancient  oak,  lofty 
cotton-wood,  and  gracefal  willow.  Not  a 
spot  that  will  be  sacred  to  the  researches 
and  prying  curiosity  of  the  genius  of  the 
universal  Yankee  nation. 

Already  the  squatter,  afar  off  in  his 
log-cabin  '^clearing"  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, is  grinding  his  axe,  fixing  up  his 
wagon,  and  making  ready  the  **  old  wo- 
man" and  "young  ones"  for  a  move. 
Away  down  in  Maine  they  are  thinking 
how  the  lumber  out  there  can  be  turned  to 
account,  and  rather  guessing  they'll  take 
a  look  that  way  some  of  these  da^s. 
The  broken-down  politician  is  getting 
ready  his  petitions  and  recommendations 
for  office  there,  and  is  certain  of  a  "judge- 
ship" or  something  else — in  fact  whispers 
his  friends  that  the  very  thing  he  wants 
has  been  promised  him. 

Let  us  leave  the  sage  politicians  at 
Washington  squabbling  as  to  what  shall 
be  its  precise  bounds,  how  many  states  or 
territories  they  shall  make  of  it  whether 
they  shall  be  free  or  slave,  and  uiscnssing 
learnedly  ^e  Missouri  compromise  and 
other  matters ;  and  turn  we  to  examine 
a  little  into  this  new  member. 

Get  out  your  map,  reader,  school-boy 
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fashion,  and  let  us  see  where  this  country 
lies  and  what  it  is. 

Begin  away  down  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  on  the 
37th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  near  the 
boundary  line  of  Arkansas,  trace  thence 
on  west  to  New  Mexico,  then  up  north 
with  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  con- 
tinue on  north  along  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  you  have  first 
Utah,  and  then  Washington  Territory,  as 
the  western  boundary,  until  finally  you 
reach  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  when 
you  turn  east  and  follow  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Afinnesota  down  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  "mad  Missouri"  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  This  is  what  has 
been  known  under  the  general  designation 
of  "  Nebraska,"  and  is  now  about  being 
offered  for  settlement  under  territorial  or- 
ganization, and  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  territories — hereafter  in  due  course 
of  time  to  come  into  our  union  of  States. 
And  a  nice  little  slice  of  territory  it  is, 
being  somewhat  larger  than  all  the  ori- 
einal  thirteen  States  that  achieved  our 
Independence  put  together. 

Here,  with  almost  every  vareity  of  soil, 
climate,  and  production,  our  expansive 
genius  will  find  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough."  Why,  the  Boston  ice-merchant 
will  be  able  to  hew  huge  chunks  of 
solid  ice  from  the  topmost  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  shipment  to  India, 
China,  or  elsewhere ! 

Having  thus  "  located  "  the  region  which 
has  been  comprehended  under  this  general 
designation,  let  us  briefly  dance  now  at 
its  proposea  subdivisions.  It  is  proposed 
that  all  north  of  40^  parallel  of  north 
latitude  shall  be  known  and  organized  as 
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"  Nebraska."  All  south  of  40^  as  «  Kan- 
sas."  To  settle  up  the  region  which  will 
be  known  as  Nebraska,  except  certain 
portions  of  it  will  we  take  it,  be  a  work 
of  time  and  circumstances.  In  a  northern 
latitude,  cold  in  climate,  and  with  much 
sterile  soil,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
range  and  habitation  of  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  savage  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  Indians,  but  few  at  present  look 
to  it  for  immediate  settlement.  But,  to- 
wards the  rich  and  fertile  region  south  of 
40^  squatters  and  speculators  are  alike 
looking  with  greedy  eyes. 

Listen  to  Fremont,  describing  (in  1842) 
a  part  of  this  region — that  on  the  *^  little 
Blue"  river. 

"  Our  route  lay  in  the  valley,  which, 
bordered  by  hills  with  graceful  slopes, 
looked  uncommonly  green  and  beautiful. 
'The  stream  was  fringed  with  cotton- wood 
and  willow,  with  frequent  groves  of  oak, 
tenanted  by  flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  Elk 
were  seen  on  the  hills,  and  now  and  then 
an  antelope  bounded  across  our  path,  or  a 
deer  broke  from  the  groves." 

Captain  Emory,  of  the  Topographical 
Corps,  describing  another  portion — that 
between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  Paw- 
nee Fork — says: 

"The  country  is  high  rolling  prairie, 
traversed  by  many  streams.  Trees  are 
seen  only  along  the  margin  of  the  streams, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
is  that  of  vast  rolling  fields  inclosed  with 
colossal  hedges.  The  growth  along  these 
streams  as  they  approach  the  eastern  part 
of  the  section  under  consideration  consists 
of  burr  oak,  black  walnut,  chesnut  oak, 
black  oak,  long  leaved  willow,  sycamore, 
buckeye,  hackl^rry,  and  sumach ;  towards 
the  west,  as  you  approach  the  90th  meri- 
dian of  longtitude,  the  growth  along  the 
streams  be^mes  almost  exclusively  cot- 
ton-wood. At  meridian,  99  Greenwich, 
the  country  becomes  almost  entirely 
barren." 

A  tract  of  country  extending  300  miles 
north  and  south  along  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  about  40  miles  wide,  is  set  apart 
for  the  Indians  under  treaties  heretofore 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  govern- 
ment About  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
Indians  occupy  this  whole  section,  but 
will  soon  be  moved  elsewhere  by  other 
treaties.  The  land  thus  occupied  by  them 
comprises  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
desirable  portions  of  what  is  the  proposed 
Kansas  Territory. 

When,  during  the  session  of  1853,  leave 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


to  introduce  a  bill  to  oi-ganize  "  Nebraska," 
how  few  of  us,  comparatively,  cared,  or 
knew  very  definitely,  what  or  where  the 
proposed  Territory  was!  True,  we  all 
had  a  vague  sort  of  a  notion  that  it  lay 
somewhere  away  out  west  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  was  then  a  mat- 
ter that  did  not  concern  us  very  nearly. 
And  now  "Nebraska"  has  been  echoed 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  people, 
and  from  the  people  iMick  to  the  halls  of 
Congress.  And  more  speeches  have  been 
made  about  it  than  could  have  been  im- 
agined six  months  ago.  Nebraska  has  be- 
come of  a  sudden  a  great  name  in  our 
history,  like  that  of  a  field  made  iSunoos 
by  a  great  battle. 

Well  do  we  remember— rit  was  in  the 
spring  of  1851 — how  the  monotonous  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  Missouri 
River  towns  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
advent  among  them  of  a  mysterious  look- 
ing individuu,  who  travelled  with  a  car- 
pet-sack slung  across  his  shoulders,  and 
who  paid  his  way  wherever  he  went  by 
^^  phrenological "  lectures  and  examinations. 
At  each  place  where  he  was  wont  to  stop 
he  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit  out 
West,  stating  it  to  be  to  get  up  a  company 
of  explorers  and  settlers  for  Nebraska. 
He  claimed  to  belong  to  the  "  vote-your- 
self-a-farm "  par^,  and  held  that  the  In- 
dians had  no  right  to  keep  such  fine  lands 
as  Nebraska  was  represented  to  contain. 
Wherever  he  went  he  lectured  in  private 
on  the  rights  of  property,  and  in  public  on 
the  science  of  phrenology.  Whilst  just 
as  certainly  wherever  he  appeared  the 
boys  always  treated  him  to  a  little  of  that 
peculiar  game  known  out  West  as  *^  rot- 
ten-egging." Such  was  the  state  of  pubhc 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Nebraska  move- 
ment just  three  years  ago.  At  the  end 
of  some  months'  unsuccessful  efforts  he 
finally  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
accomplish  his  mission,  attended  by  two 
or  three  followers  half-equipped.  A  few 
days  journeying  took  him  as  far  as  the 
Iowa  Mission,  at  the  Nemahaw  agency ; 
here  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  ami  died 
among  the  good  folks  of  the  Mission.  He 
was  buried  in  Nebraska^  and  with  him 
his  scheme. 

The  mysterious  individual*  we  have 
thus  introduced  to  the  reader  was  at  one 
time  of  considerable  notoriety ;  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  whilome 
Canadian  **  Patriots,"  tried  some  years 
ago  for  engaging  in  the  project  of  annex- 
ing John  fiull's  little  strip  of  the  Canadas 
to  Brother  Jonathan's  broad  domain.    So 
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fiff  as  we  are  informed,  he  it  was  who  was 
the  first  public  advocate  for,  and  overt 
actor  in,  the  movement  to  organize  and 
settle  Nebraska.  But  the  politicians  have 
''Stolen  his  thunder,"  whilst  he  in  Ne- 
braska sleeps  the  sleep  that  kno>vs  no 
waking. 

There  is  a  vague  suspicion  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories 
had  it  in  contemplation  in  1844  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  its  organization.  A  claim 
has  been  put  in  for  a  distinguished  sena- 
tor, who  is  said  to  have  had  it  in  view 
again  in  1850.  But  there  was  no  **  overt 
^t» — as  the  lawyers  say — ^and  there  it 
rested  where  it  began,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  conceived  it.  No  one  was 
safely  delivered  of  the  grand  idea. 

Just  one  year  after  this  eftbrt,  as  we 
have  narrated  it,  some  of  the  Indian  agents 
and  government  attaches  at  the  various 
tradmg  posts,  along  with  the  traders, 
commenced  agitating  the  subject  of  organ- 
ization, held  a  meeting  or  so,  and  shortly 
organized  primary  meetings  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  go  on  to  Washington. 
The  thing  was  now  seriously  started. 
Ualf  a  score  or  more  entered  the  lists  as 
candidates,  and  finally,  after  the  usual 
amount  of  electioneering  and  "  treating," 
a  trader  living  happily  among  them  was 
chosen  to  the  honor  of  paying  his  own  ex- 
penses on  to  Washington  as  Nebraska 
Delegate.  This  was  in  1852.  When  the 
American  Representatives  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  "Congress  assembled"  the  Ne- 
braska Delegate  was  there  among  them  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1853,  unani- 
mous leave  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  asked  and  granted  to  mtroduce 
a  bill  *•  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska." On  the  10th  of  February  this 
bill  passed  by  a  large  majority,  but  was 
not  brought  to  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  Territory  embraced  in  this  bill  ex- 
tended only  from  36"^  30^  parallel  north 
latitude  to  the  43d  parallel,  and  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
bearing  only  a  small  proportion  to  that 
which  is  now  proposed  for  organization. 

lu  1853,  a  new  Dele^te  was  chosen — 
in  fact  two  or  more  clamied  the  right  to 
the  post  of  honor — and,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1853,  Douglass  of  Illinois 
introduced  in  the  Senate  his  Nebraska 
bill ;  followed  upon  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  with  certain  other  amendments, 
bounding  and  subdividing  the  Territory 
substantially,  as  we  have  herein  endeavor- 
ed to  set  forUi. 

To  sum  up:  Thus  we  have,  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  just  three  years  ago,  an 


ex-Canadian  "'Patriot"  first  publicly 
agitating  the  subject  and  getting  "  rotten- 
^ged"  for  his  pains.  One  year  there- 
after, the  traders,  agents,  and  missionaries, 
all  told  not  over  a  hundred,  electing  a 
Delegate.  Six  months  more,  the  nrst 
bill  for  organization  passing  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  another  six  months, 
a  new  bill,  substantially,  passing  the 
Senate,  and  perhaps  ere  this  reaches  the 
eye  of  the  r^er  becoming  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  perhaps  lying  over  to  another 
Congress.    Truly  we  live  in  a  fast  age  I 

Six  months  ago,  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington from  Nebraska^  where  he  had  been 
looking  into  matters,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Afiairs  declared  that  there  were 
not  three  white  men  in  the  whole  Terri- 
tory, residents,  other  than  Government 
attaches.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
curiosity  could  we  lay  before  the  reader 
a  copy  of  the  "poll  books"  used  at  the 
recent  election  for  Delegate.  There 
would  be  found  on  them  some  very  eu- 
phonious and  poetic  names  of  half-breeds, 
and  braves — in  fact,  perfect  "jaw-break- 
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ers. 

We  would  not  startle  our  reader  at  all, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  inform  him.  in 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  history,  tnat 
there  is  already  a  newspaper  published 
semi-occasionally,  bearing  at  its  head  in 
flourishing  capitals  "  Nebraska  City,  Ne- 
braska Ty."  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  he  will  be  still  more  startled  when 
we  inform  him  that  the  city  has  its  exist- 
ence as  yet  only  in  imagination,  and  its 
only  citizen  a  solitary  army  supernumer- 
ary in  charge  of  the  reiiinants  of  what 
once  was  old  Fort  Kearney.  Sub  roaOy 
we  would  whisper,  that  the  thing  isn't  an 
impossibility  at  all.  It  is  only  "gotten 
up  "  and  printed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  at  a  printing  ofiBce  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  there  dated  and 
purporting  to  be  published  in  Nebraska. 
Possibly,  at  some  future  day  it  may  be- 
come the  ofiBdal  gazette,  and  receive  some 
of  the  crumbs  of  patronage. 

The  peculiar  physical  formation  and 
.developments  of  the  vast  region  we  have 
been  considering,  have  long  excited  the 
wonder,  and  enga^d  the  study  of  men  of 
science.  Its  celebrated  mauvais  terrcs 
— a  sort  of  geographical  sphinx  among 
the  scientific  world ~its  vast  plateaus 
of  table  land — the  singular  saline  efflo- 
rescenses  of  its  low  lands,  and  the  crus- 
taceous  formations  and  shells  along  the 
margins  of  its  streams ;  have  all  been  re- 
garded with  much  interest  by  the  eye  of 
science. 

Its  broad  Platte  River,  or  Nebraska^ 
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sweeping  eastwardly  through  its  centre, 
and  the  romantic  Kaw  or  Kansas  skirting 
iU  southern  border,  each  with  innumer- 
able tributary  streams,  fringed  with  val- 
leys luxuriant  with  yegetation,  and  set 
off  with  huge  conical  sand  hills  thrown 
up  at  some  remote  period  from  the  bed 
of  the  streams  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
and  rising  like  tall  towers  to  the  view ; 
its  vast  plains  stretching  out  east  and 
west  between  these  rivers,  covered  with 
tall  prairie  grass,  rolling  like  the  sea ;  its 
climate  cold  in  certain  latitudes  almost  as 
the  polar  regions,  in  others  mild  and 
genial,  and  in  summer  fiumed  by  breezes 
fresh  from  the  ice-ribbed  mountains !  All 
impel  us  to  pronounce  Nebraska  an  in- 
tensely interesting  region,  and  its  settle- 
ment a  vast  acquisition  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 
Acquired  by  us  originally  by  purchase 


fW>m  a  foreign  (Government,  being  one  of 
the  appendices  to  the  celebrated  ^  Louisi- 
ana purchase,"  our  Government  for  the 
last  half  century  has  been  unceasing  in 
its  efforts  to  acquire  information  concern- 
ing it.  From  the  time  when  Lewis  and 
Clarke  were  sent  out  on  their  memorable 
expedition,  paddling  their  canoe  up  the 
mad  Missouri,  treating  and  trading  with 
Indians  on  either  side,  we  oome  (£wn  to 
the  expeditk>ns  of  Long,  and  of  Bonneville, 
and  still  later  to  those  of  Fremont.  Since 
the  expeditions  of  the  last,  our  infiuma- 
tion  has  been  considerably  added  to,  and 
the  Government  now  has  out,  we  belicTe, 
no  less  than  four  topographical  parttes, 
on  as  many  different  routes,  collecting  in- 
formation, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  coontry 
previous  to  the  acyoumment  of  the  present 
Congress. 


THE   ENOANTADAS,    OR   ENCHANTED   ISLES. 
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THB  mnUflT  OBERLUiL 


*ThBt  darkesome  glen  tbey  enter,  where  they  find 
That  earaed  nun  low  sitttog  on  the  groand, 
Mnsing  ftill  Mtdly  in  bit  saUeln  mind ; 
Hit  gilesly  lodLet  long  groneii  and  nnboond, 
Dtoordered  hong  aboat  hit  ahooldeea  roand. 
And  bid  bis  (bee,  through  which  bis  hollow  eyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astoond ; 
His  raw-bottA  cheekea,  throngb  penorlo  and  pine, 
Wore  shrcmke  Into  the  jawea,  as  be  did  neror  dine. 
His  garmeata  nought  bat  many  ragged  ckrata, 
With  thoraes  together  pind  and  patched  reads, 
The  wlkich  bia  naked  tidea  be  wrapt  aboatu** 

SOUTHEAST  of  Grossman's  Isle  lies 
Hood's  Isle,  or  McCain's  Beclouded 
Isle ;  and  upon  its  south  side  is  a  vitreous 
cove  with  a  wide  strand  of  dark  pounded 
black  lava,  called  Black  Beach,  or  Ober- 
lus's  Landing.  It  might  fitly  have  been 
styled  Charon's. 

It  received  its  name  from  a  wild  white 
creature  who  spent  many  years  here ;  in 
the  person  of  a  European  bringing  into 
this  savage  region  qualities  more  diabolical 
than  are  to  be  found  among  any  of  the 
surrounding  cannibals. 


About  half  a  century  ago,  Oberlus  de- 
serted at  the  above-named  island,  then, 
as  now,  a  solitude.  He  built  himself  a 
den  of  lava  and  clinkers,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Landing,  subsequently  called 
after  him,  in  a  vale,  or  expanded  gokh, 
containing  here  and  there  among  the  rocks 
about  two  acres  of  soil  capable  of  rude 
cultivation ;  the  only  place  on  the  isle  not 
too  blasted  for  that  purpose.  Here  he 
succeeded  in  raising  a  sort  of  degenerate 
potatoes  and  pumpKins,  which  from  time 
to  time  he  exchanged  with  needy  whale- 
men passing,  for  spirits  or  dollars. 

His  appearance,  from  all  accounts,  was 
that  of  the  victim  of  some  malignant  sor- 
ceress; he  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  Ciroe's 
cup ;  beast-like ;  rags  insufficient  to  hide 
his  nakedness ;  his  befreckled  skin  blis- 
tered by  continual  exposure  to  the  sun ; 
nose  flat;  countenance  contorted,  heavy, 
earthy ;  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  profuse, 
and  of  a  fiery  red.  He  struck  strangers 
much  as  if  he  were  a  volcanic  creature 
thrown  up  by  the  same  convulsion  which 
exploded  into  sight  the  isle.  Al  1  bepatched 
and  coiled  asleep  in  his  lonely  lava  den 
among  the  mountains,  he  looked,  they 
say,  as  a  heaped  drift  of  withered  leaves, 
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torn  from  autumn  trees,  and  so  left  in 
some  hidden  nook  by  the  whirling  halt 
for  an  instant   of  a  fierce   night-wind, 
which  then  ruthlessly  sweeps  on,  some- 
where else  to  repeat  the  capricious  act 
It  is  also  reported  to  have  been  the  stran- 
gest sight,  this  same  Oberlus,  of  a  sultry, 
cloudy  morning,  hidden  under  his  shock- 
ing old  black  tarpaulin  hat,  hoeing  pota- 
toes among  the  lava.      So  warped  and 
crooked  was  his  strange  nature,  that  the 
Tery  handle  of  his  hoe  seemed  gradually 
to  have  shrunk  and  twisted  in  his  grasp^ 
being  a  wretched  bent  stick,  elbowed  more 
like  a  savage's  war-sickle  than  a  ciyilized 
hoe-bandle.    It  was  his  mysterious  cus- 
tom upon  a  first  encounter  with  a  stranger 
erer  to  pres^it  his  back;  possibly,  be- 
cause that  was  his  better  side,  since  it 
reyealed  the  least      If  the   encounter 
chanced  in  his  garden,  as  it  sometimes 
did — Uie  new-landed  strangers  going  from 
the  sea-side  straight  through  the  gorg^ 
to  hunt  up  the  queer  green-grocer  reportea 
doing  business  here — Oberlus  for  a  time 
hoed  on.  unmindful  of  all  greeting,  jovial 
or  blana  ;  as  the  curious  stranger  would 
turn  to  fkoe  him,  the  recluse,  hoe  in  hand, 
as  diligently  would  avert  himself;  bowea 
over,  and  sullenly  revolving  round  his  mur- 
phy hilL  Thus  far  for  hoeing.  When  plant- 
ing, his  whole  aspect  and  all  his  gestures 
were  so  malevolently  and  uselessly  sinister 
and  secret,  that  he  seemed  rather  in  act  of 
dropping  poison  into  wells  than  potatoes 
into  soiL    But  among  his  lesser  and  more 
harmless  marvels  was  an  idea  he  ever  had. 
that  his  visitors  came  equally  as  well  led 
by  longings  to  behold  the  mighty  hermit 
Oberlus  in  his  royal  state  of  solitude,  as 
simply  to  obtain  potatoes,  or  find  what- 
ever company  might  be  upon  a  barren 
isle.     It  seems  incredible  that  such  a 
being  should  possess  such  vanity ;  a  mis- 
anthrope be  conceited ;  but  he  really  had 
his  notion ;  woA  upon  the  strength  of  it, 
often  gave  himself  amusing  airs  to  captains. 
But  alter  all,  this  is  somewhat  of  a  piece 
wi^  the  weU-known  eccentricity  of  some 
conyicta,  proud  of  that  very  hatefulness 
which  makes  them  notorious.    At  other 
times,  another  unaccountable  whim  would 
seize  him,  and  he  would  long  dodge  ad- 
vancing strangers  round  the  clinkered 
comers  of  his  hut ;   sometimes  like  a 
stealthy  bear,  he  would  slink  through  the 
withered  thickets  up  the  mountaixis,  and 
refuse  to  see  the  human  face. 

Except  his  occasional  visitors  from  the 
sea,  for  a  long  period,  the  onl^  companions 
of  Oberlus  were  the  crawbng  tortoises ; 
and  he  seemed  more  than  degraded  to 
their  level,  having  no  desires  for  a  time 


beyond  theu^  unless  it  were  for  the  stu- 
por brought  on  by  drunkenness.  But 
sufficiently  debased  as  he  appeared,  there 
yet  lurked  in  him,  only  awaiting  occasion 
for  discovery,  a  still  further  proneness. 
Indeed  the  sole  superiority  of  Oberlus  over 
the  tortoises  was  his  possession  of  a  larger 
capacity  of  degradation ;  and  along  with 
that,  something  like  an  intelligent  will  to 
it  Moreover,  what  is  about  to  be  re- 
vealed, perhap  will  show,  that  selfish 
ambition,  or  the  love  of  rule  for  its  own 
sake,  far  from  being  the  peculiar  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,  is  shared  by  beings  which 
have  no  mind  at  all.  No  creatures  are  so 
selfishly  tyrannical  as  some  brutes ;  as  any 
one  who  has  observed  the  tenants  of  the 
pasture  must  occasionally  have  observed. 

**This  island's  mine  by  Sycorax  my 
mother ; "  said  Oberlus  to  himself  glaring 
round  upon  his  haggard  solitude.  By 
some  means,  barter  or  thefl — for  in  those 
days  ships  at  intervals  still  kept  touching 
at  his  Landing — he  obtained  an  old  musket, 
vrith  a  few  charges  of  powder  and  ball. 
Possessed  of  arms,  he  was  stimulated  to 
enterprise,  as  a  tiger  that  first  feels  the 
coming  of  its  claws.  The  long  habit  of 
solo  dominion  over  every  object  round 
him,  his  almost  unbroken  solitude,  his 
never  encountering  humanity  except  on 
terms  of  misanthropic  independence,  or 
mercantile  craftiness,  and  even  such  en- 
counters being  comparatively  but  rare; 
all  this  must  have  gradually  nourished  in 
him  a  vast  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
together  with  a  pure  animal  sort  of  scorn 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

The  unfortunate  Creole,  who  ei\joyed 
his  brief  term  of  royalty  at  Charles's  Isle 
was  perhaps  in  some  d^ree  influenced  by 
not  unworthy  motives;  such  as  prompt 
other  adventurous  spirits  to  lead  colonists 
into  distant  regions  and  assume  political 
pre-eminence  over  them.  His  summary 
execution  of  many  of  his  Peruvians  is  quite 
pardonable,  considering  the  desperate 
characters  he  had  to  deid  with ;  while  his 
offering  canine  battle  to  the  banded  rebels 
seems  under  the  circumstances  altogether 
just.  But  for  this  King  Oberlus  and 
what  shortly  follows,  no  shade  of  pallia- 
tion can  be  given.  He  acted  out  of  mere 
delight  in  tyranny  and  cruelty,  by  virtue 
of  a  quality  m  him  inherited  from  Sycorax 
his  mother.  Armed  now  with  that  shock- 
ing blunderbuss,  strong  in  the  thought 
of  being  master  of  that  horrid  isle,  he 
panted  for  a  chance  to  prove  his  potency 
upon  the  first  specimen  of  humanity  which 
should  fall  unbefriended  into  his  hands. 

Nor  was  he  long  without  it  One  day 
he  spied  a  boat  upon  the  beach,  with  one 
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man,  a  negro,  standing  by  it.  Some  dis- 
tance off  was  a  ship,  and  Oberlus  imme- 
diately knew  how  matters  stood.  The 
vessel  had  put  in  for  wood,  and  the  boat's 
crew  had  gone  into  the  thickets  for  it. 
From  a  convenient  spot  he  kept  watch 
of  the  boat,  till  presently  a  straggling 
company  appeared  loaded  with  billets. 
Throwing  these  on  the  beach,  they  again 
went  into  the  thickets,  while  the  negro 
proceeded  to  load  the  boat 

Oberlus  now  makes  all  haste  and  ac- 
costs the  negro,  who  aghast  at  seeing  any 
living  being  inhabiting  such  a  solitude, 
and  especially  so  horrific  a  one,  immedi- 
ately falls  into  a  panic,  not  at  all  lessened 
by  the  ursine  suavity  of  Oberlus,  who  b^s 
the  favor  of  assisting  him  in  his  labors. 
The  negro  stands  with  several  billets  on 
his  shoulder,  in  act  of  shouldering  others ; 
and  Oberlus,  with  a  short  cord  concealed 
in  his  bosom,  kindly  proceeds  to  lift  those 
other  billets  to  their  place.  In  so  doing 
he  persists  in  keeping  behind  the  negro, 
who  rightly  Fuspicious  of  this,  in  vain 
dodges  about  to  gain  the  front  of  Oberlus; 
but  Oberlus  dodges  also  ;  till  at  last, 
weary  of  this  bootless  attempt  at  treach- 
ery, or  fearful  of  being  surprised  by  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  Oberlus  runs  off 
a  little  space  to  a  bush,  and  fetching  his 
blunderbuss,  savagely  demands  the  negro 
to  desist  work  and  follow  him.  He  re- 
fuses. Whereupon,  presenting  his  piece, 
Oberlus  snaps  at  him.  Luckily  the  blun- 
derbuss misses  fire;  but  by  this  time, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  the  negro,  upon 
a  second  intrepid  summons  drops  his  bil- 
lets, surrenders  at  discretion,  and  follows 
on.  By  a  narrow  defile  fitmiliar  to  him, 
Oberlus  speedily  removes  out  of  sight  of 
the  water. 

On  their  way  up  the  mountains,  he 
exultingly  informs  the  negro,  that  hence- 
forth he  is  to  work  for  him.  and  be  his 
slave,  and  that  his  treatment  would  en- 
tirely depend  on  his  future  conduct  But 
Oberlus,  deceived  by  the  first  impulsive 
cowardice  of  the  black,  in  an  evil  moment 
slackens  his  vigilance.  Passing  through 
a  narrow  way,  and  perceiving  his  leader 
quite  off  his  guard,  the  negro^  a  powerful 
kIIow,  suddenly  grasps  him  m  his  arms, 
throws  him  down,  wrests  his  musketoon 
from  him,  ties  his  hands  with  the  monster's 
own  cord,  shoulders  him,  and  returns  with 
him  down  to  the  boat  When  the  rest 
of  the  party  arrive.  Oberlus  is  carried  on 
board  the  ship.  This  proved  an  English- 
man, and  a  smuggler ;  a  sort  of  cran  not 
apt  to  be  over-charitable.  Oberlus  is 
severely  whipped,  then  handcuffed,  taken 
ashore,  and  compelled  to  make  known  his 


habitatk>n  and  prodace  his  property,  ffis 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  tortoises,  with  a 
pile  of  dollars  he  had  hoarded  f^m  his 
mercantile  operations  were  secured  on  the 
spot  But  while  the  too  vindictive  smug- 
glers were  busy  destroying  his  hut  and 
garden,  Oberlus  makes  his  escape  into  the 
mountains,  and  conceals  himself  there  in 
impenetrable  recesses,  only  known  to  him- 
self, till  the  ship  sails,  when  he  yontuies 
back,  and  by  means  of  an  old  file  which 
he  sticks  into  a  tree,  contrives  to  free  him- 
self from  his  handcuffs. 

Brooding  among  the  ruins  of  his  hat, 
and  the  desolate  clinkers  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes of  this  outcast  isle,  the  insulted 
misanthrope  now  meditates  a  signal  re- 
venge upon  humanity,  but  conceals  his 
purposes.  Vessels  sUU  touch  the  TAnHii^g 
at  times ;  and  by  and  by  Oberlus  is  en- 
abled to  supply  them  with  some  vege- 
tables. 

Warned  by  his  former  failure  in  kid- 
napping strangers,  he  now  pursues  a  qoite 
different  plan.  When  seamen  come  ashore, 
he  makes  up  to  them  like  a  free-and-easy 
comrade,  invites  them  to  his  hut  and 
with  whatever  affability  his  red-haired 
grimness  may  assume,  entreats  them  to 
drink  his  liquor  and  be  merry.  But  his 
guests  need  little  pressing ;  and  so,  soon 
as  rendered  insensible,  are  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  pitched  among  the  clinkers,  are 
there  concealed  till  the  ship  departs,  when 
finding  themselves  entirely  dependent 
upon  Oberlus,  alarmed  at  his  changed 
demeanor,  his  savage  threats,  and  above 
all,  that  shocking  blunderbuss,  they  will- 
ingly enlist  under  him,  becoming  his 
humble  slaves,  and  Oberlus  the  most  in- 
credible of  tyrants.  So  much  so,  that  two 
or  throe  perish  beneath  his^  initiating 
process.  He  sets  the  remainder^four  of 
them — to  breaking  the  caked  soil ;  trans- 
porting upon  their  backs  loads  of  loamy 
earth,  scooped  up  in  moist  clefts  among 
the  mountains;  keeps  them  on  the  rough- 
est fare ;  presents  hiiB  piece  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  insurrection ;  and  in  all  respects 
converts  them  into  reptiles  at  his  feet; 
plebeian  garter-snakes  to  this  Lord  Ana- 
conda. 

At  last,  Oberlus  contrives  to  stock  his 
arsenal  with  four  rusty  cutlasses,  and  an 
added  supply  of  powder  and  ball  intended 
for  his  blunderbuss.  Remitting  in  good 
part  the  labor  of  his  slaves,  he  now  ap- 
proves himself  a  man,  or  rather  devil,  of 
great  abilities  in  the  way  of  cajoling  or 
coercing  others  into  acquiescence  with  his 
own  ulterior  designs,  however  at  first  ab- 
horrent to  them*  But  indeed,  prepared 
for  almost  any  eventual  evil  by  their 
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prerious  lawless  life,  as  a  sort  of  ranging 
Cow-Bojs  of  the  sea,  which  had  dissolved 
within  them  the  whole  moral  man.  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  concrete  in  the  first 
offered  mould  of  baseness  now;  rotted 
down  from  manhood  by  their  hopeless 
misery  on  the  isle ;  wonted  to  cringe  in 
all  things  to  their  lord,  himself  the  worst 
of  slaves ;  these  wretches  were  now  be- 
come wholly  corrupted  to  his  hands.  He 
used  them  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  race ; 
in  short,  he  gaffles  his  four  animals,  and 
makes  murderers  of  them ;  out  of  cowards 
fitly  manufacturing  bravos. 

Now,  sword  or  dagger,  human  arms  are 
but  artificial  claws  and  fangs,  tied  on  like 
folse  spurs  to  the  fighting  cock.  So,  we 
repeat,  Oberlus,  czar  of  the  isle,  gaiUes 
his  four  subjects ;  that  is.  with  intent  of 
glory,  puts  ibur  rusty  cutlasses  into  their 
hands.  Like  any  other  autocrat,  he  had 
a  noble  army  now. 

It  might  be  thought  a  servile  war  would 
hereupon  ensue.  Arms  in  the  hands  of 
trodden  slaves  ?  how  indiscreet  of  Em- 
perors, Oberlus!  Nay.  they  had  but 
cutlasses — sad  old  scythes  enough — ^he  a 
blunderbuss,  which  by  its  blind  scatter- 
ings  of  all  sorts  of  boulders,  clinkers  and 
other  scoria  would  annihilate  all  four 
mutineers,  like  four  pigeons  at  one  shot 
Besides,  at  first  he  did  hot  sleep  in  his 
accustomed  hut ;  every  lurid  sunset,  for 
a  time,  he  might  have  been  seen  wending 
his  way  among  the  riven  motmtains, 
there  to  secret  himself  till  dawn  in  some 
sulphurous  pitfall,  undiscoverable  to  his 
gang ;  but  finding  this  at  last  too  trouble- 
some, he  now  each  evening  tied  his  slaves 
hand  and  foot,  hid  the  cutlasses,  and 
thrusting  them  into  his  barracks,  shut  to 
the  door,  and  lying  down  before  it,  be- 
neath a  rude  shed  lately  added,  slept  out 
the  night,  blunderbuss  in  hand. 

It  is  supposed  that  not  content  with 
daily  parading  over  a  dndery  solitude  at 
the  head  of  &  fine  army,  Oberlus  now 
meditated  the  most  active  mischief;  his 
probable  object  being  to  surprise  some 
passing  ship  touching  at  his  dominions, 
massacre  the  crew,  and  run  away  with 
her  to  parts  unknown.  While  these  plans 
were  simmering  in  his  head,  two  ships 
touch  in  company  at  the  isle,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  his ;  when  his  designs  undergo 
a  sudden  change. 

The  ships  are  in  want  of  vegetables, 
which  Oberlus  promises  in  great  abun- 
dance, provided  they  send  their  boats 
round  to  his  landing,  so  that  the  crews 
may  bring  the  vegetables  from  his  garden ; 
informing  the  two  captains,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  ntscals — slaves  and  soldiers 


— had  become  so  abominably  lazy  and 
good-for-nothing  of  late,  that  he  could  not 
make  them  work  by  ordinary  induce- 
ments, and  did  not  have  the  heart  to  be 
severe  with  them. 

The  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  boats  were  sent  and  hauled  upon  the 
beach.  The  crews  went  to  the  lava  hut ; 
but  to  their  surprise  nobody  was  there. 
After  waiting  till  their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, they  returned  to  the  shore,  when 
lo,  some  stranger — not  the  Good  Samari- 
tan either — seems  to  have  very  recently 
passed  that  way.  Three  of  the  boats 
were  broken  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the 
fourth  was  missing.  By  hanl  toil  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  clinkers,  some 
of  the  strangers  succeeded  in  returning  to 
that  side  of  the  isle  where  the  ships  lay, 
when  fresh  boats  are  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  rest  of  the  hapless  party. 

However  amazed  at  the  treachery  of 
Oberlus,  the  two  captains  afraid  of  new 
and  still  more  mysterious  atrocities, — and 
indeed,  half  imputing  such  strange  events 
to  the  enchantments  associated  with  these 
isles. — ^perceive  no  security  but  in  instant 
flight;  leaving  Oberlus  and  his  army  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  stolen  boat 

On  the  eve  of  sailing  they  put  a  letter 
in  a  keg,  giving  the  Pacific  Ocean  intelli- 
gence of  the  affair,  and  moored  the  keg  in 
the  bay.  Some  time  subsequent,  the  keg 
was  opened  by  another  captain  chancing 
to  ancnor  there,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
dispatched  a  boat  round  to  Oberlus's  Land- 
ing. As  may  be  readily  surmised,  he  felt 
no  little  inquietude  till  the  boat's  return ; 
when  another  letter  was  handed  him, 
giving  Oberlus's  version  of  the  affair.  This 
precious  document  had  been  found  pinned 
half-mildewed  to  the  clinker  wall  of  the 
sulphurous  and  deserted  hut  It  ran  as 
follows;  showing  that  Oberlus  was  at 
least  an  accomplished  writer,  and  no  mere 
boor ;  and  what  is  more,  was  capable  of 
the  most  tristful  eloquence. 

"Sir:  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  ill- 
treated  gentleman  that  lives.  I  am  a 
patriot,  exiled  from  country  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  tyranny. 

"  Banished  to  these  Enchanted  Isles.  I 
have  again  and  again  besought  captains 
of  ships  to  sell  me  a  boat,  but  always 
have  been  refused,  though  I  offered  the 
handsomest  prices  in  Mexican  dollars. 
At  length  an  opportunity  presented  of 
possessing  myself  of  one,  and  I  did  not 
let  it  slip. 

"  I  have  been  long  endeavoring  by  hard 
labor  and  much  solitary  suffering  to  accu- 
mulate something  to  make  myself  com- 
fortable in  a  virtuous  though  unhappy 
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old  age ;  but  at  various  times  have  been 
robb^  and  beaten  by  men  professing  to 
be  Christians. 

"To-day  I  sail  from  the  Enchanted 
group  in  the  good  boat  Oharitj  bound 
to  the  Fecjee  Isles. 

"  Fatubrless  Oberlus. 

"  P,  S. — Behind  the  clinkers,  nigh  the 
oven,  you  will  find  the  old  fowl.  Do  not 
kill  it ;  be  patient ;  I  leave  it  setting ;  if  it 
shall  have  any  chicks,  I  hereby  bequeathe 
them  to  you,  whoever  you  may  be.  But 
don't  count  your  chicks  before  they  are 
hatched." 

The  fowl  proved  a  starveling  rooster, 
reduced  to  a  sitting  posture  by  sheer 
debility. 

Oberlus  declares  that  he  was  bound  to 
the  Feejee  Isles;  but  this  was  only  to 
throw  pursuers  on  a  false  scent.  For 
after  a  long  time  he  arrived,  alone  in  his 
open  boat,  at  Guayaquil.  As  his  mis- 
creants were  never  again  beheld  on  Hood's 
Isle,  it  is  supposed,  either  that  they  per- 
ished for  want  of  water  on  the  passage 
to  Guayaquil,  or,  what  is  quite  as  prob- 
able, were  thrown  overboard  by  Ober- 
lus, when  he  found  the  water  growing 
scarce. 

From  Guayaquil  Oberlus  proceeded  to 
Payta;  and  there,  with  that  nameless 
witchery  peculiar  to  some  of  the  ugliest 
animals,  wound  himself  into  the  affections 
of  a  tawny  damsel ;  prevailing  upon  her 
to  accompany  him  back  to  his  Enchanted 
Isle;  which  doubtless  he  painted  as  a 
Paradise  of  flowers,  not  a  Tartarus  of 
clinkers. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  colonization 
of  Hood's  Isle  with  a  choice  variety  of 
animated  nature,  the  extraordinary  and 
devilish  aspect  or  Oberlus  made  him  to  be 
regarded  in  Payta  as  a  highly  suspicious 
duiracter.  So  that  being  found  concealed 
one  night,  with  matches  in  bis  pocket, 
under  the  hull  of  a  small  vessel  just  ready 
to  be  launched,  be  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  jail. 

The  jails  in  most  South  American 
towns  are  generally  of  the  least  whole- 
some sort.  Built  of  huge  cakes  of  sun- 
burnt brick,  and  containing  but  one  room, 
without  windows  or  yard,  and  but  one 
door  heavily  grated  with  wooden  bars, 
they  present  both  within  and  without  the 
grimmest  aspect.  As  public  edifices  they 
conspicuously  stand  upon  the  hot  and 
dusty  Plaza,  offering  to  view,  through 
the  gratings,  their  villanous  ana  hopeless 
inmates,  burrowing  in  all  sorts  of  tragic 
squalor.  And  here,  for  a  long  time  Ober- 
lus was  seen;  the  central  figure  of  a 
mongrel  and  assassin  band ;  a  creature 


whom  it  is  religion  to  detest,  since  it  is 
philanthropy  to  hate  a  misanthrope. 

jrote.-~They  who  maj  be  dlBpo0«d  to  qsMttM  fte 
posafbiUtj  of  the  otututer  above  depleted,  ne  n* 
feired  to  the  Sd  toL  of  Porter^  Vojage  Into  the 
Padflo,  ▼here  they  will  recognlxe  inaaj  eeoteooci, 
for  expediUon^  eake  dcrired  Terbatim  fh»m  tbeoee, 
and  incorporated  here ;  the  main  differenoe— eare  a 
few  passing  reflections— between  the  two  aeeoonti 
being,  that  the  present  writer  baa  added  to  Portet*! 
hcbi  aoeesBory  ones  picked  up  in  tho  Paeifle  fit»m  re- 
liable sooroca ;  and  where  Ikcta  conflict,  has  natanJly 
preferred  his  own  authorities  to  Porter's.  As,  tat 
instance,  hi*  authorities  place  Oberlus  on  Hoo^ 
Isle:  Porter's,  on  Charles's  Isle.  The  letter  found  la 
the  hut  is  also  somewhat  diflisrent,  for  while  at  ths 
Eneantadas  be  was  informed  that  not  only  dM  It 
evince  a  certain  elerkllnees,  but  waa  fbll  of  the  stm- 
gest  satiric  eflh>nter7  wbidi  does  not  adequately  ap> 
pear  in  Porter'b  version.  I  acoordingly  altered  it  to 
suit  the  general  character  of  its  author. 


SKETCH  ELEVENTH. 

BUXAWATB,    CASTA WATB,    SOUTAUM,    OKATB- 

8T0NK8,  xra 

**  And  all  about  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  tree^ 
Whereon  nor  ftnit  nor  leaf  was  eva>  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  raggod  knotty  knees, 
On  whidi  had  many  wretches  hanged  been." 

Some  relics  of  the  hut  of  Oberlus  par- 
tiallv  remain  to  this  day  at  the  head 
of  the  clinkered  valley.  Nor  does  the 
stranger  wandering  among  other  of  the 
Enchanted  Isles  fail  to  stumble  upon  still 
other  solitary  abodes,  long  abandoned  to 
the  tortoise  and  the  lizard.  Probably  few 
parts  of  earth  have  in  modem  times 
sheltered  so  many  solitaries.  The  reason 
is,  that  these  isles  are  situated  in  a  distant 
sea,  and  the  vessels  which  occasionally 
visit  them  are  mostly  all  whalers,  or  ships 
bound  on  dreary  and  protracted  voyages, 
exempting  them  in  a  good  degree  from 
both  the  oversight  and  the  memory  of 
human  law.  Such  is  the  character  of 
some  commanders  and  some  seunen,  that 
under  these  untoward  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  impossible  but  that  scenes  of  un- 
pleasantness and  discord  should  occur  be- 
tween them.  A'  sullen  hatred  of  the 
tyrannic  ship  will  seize  the  sailor,  and  be 
gladly  exclumges  it  for  isles,  which  though 
blighted  as  by  a  continual  siroooo  and 
burning  breeze,  still  ofier  him  in  their 
labyrinthine  interior,  a  retreat  beyond  the 
possibility  of  capture.  To  flee  the  ship 
in  any  Peruvian  or  Chilian  port,  even  the 
smallest  and  most  rustical  is  not  unat- 
tended with  great  risk  of  apprehension, 
not  to  speak  of  jaguars.  A  reward  of  five 
pesos  sends  fifty  dastardly  Spanmrds  into 
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the  woods,  who  with  long  knives  scour 
them  day  and  night  in  eager  hopes  of 
Mcuring  their  prey.  Neither  is  it,  in 
general,  much  easier  to  escape  pursuit  at 
the  isles  of  Polynesia.  Those  of  them 
which  have  felt  a  civilizing  influence  pre- 
sent the  same  difficulty  to  the  runaway 
with  the  Peruvian  ports.  The  advanced 
oatiTes  being  quite  as  mercenary  and 
keen  of  knife  and  scent,  as  the  retrograde 
Spaniards ;  while,  owing  to  the  bad  odor 
in  whkh  all  Europeans  lie  in  the  minds 
of  aboriginal  savages  who  have  chanced 
to  hear  aught  of  £em,  to  desert  the  ship 
among  primitive  Polynesians,  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  hope  not  unforlom.  Hence  the 
Enchanted  Isles  become  the  voluntary 
tarrying  places  of  all  sorts  of  refugees ; 
some  of  whom  too  sadly  experience  the 
&ct  that  flight  from  tyranny  does  not  of 
itself  insure  a  safe  asylum,  fiu:  less  a  happy 
home. 

Moreover,  it  has  not  seldom  happened 
that  hermitis  have  been  made  upon  the 
isles  by  the  accidents  incident  to  tortoise- 
hunting.  The  interior  of  most  of  them 
is  tangled  and  difficult  of  passage  beyond 
description ;  the  air  is  sultry  and  stifling ; 
an  intolerable  thirst  isjprovoked,  for  which 
no  running  stream  oners  its  kind  relief. 
In  a  few  hours,  under  an  equatorial  sun, 
reduced  by  these  causes  to  entire  exhaus- 
tion, woe  betide  the  straggler  at  the  En- 
chanted Isles !  Their  extent  is  such  as  to 
forbid  an  adequate  search  unless  weeks 
are  devoted  to  it  The  impatient  ship 
waits  a  day  or  two ;  when  the  missing 
man  remaining  undiscovered,  up  goes  a 
stake  on  the  beach,  with  a  letter  of  regret, 
and  a  keg  of  crackers  and  another  of 
water  tied  to  it,  and  away  sails  the  cralt. 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  instances 
where  the  inhumanity  of  some  captains 
has  led  them  to  wreak  a  secure  revenge 
upon  seamen  who  have  given  their  caprice 
or  pride  some  singular  offence. .  Thrust 
ashore  upon  the  scorching  marL  sndi 
mariners  are  abandoned  U>  perish  out- 
right unless  by  solitary  labors  they  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  some  precious  dribblets 
of  moisture  oozing  from  a  rock  or  stag- 
nant in  a  mountain  pooL 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  who^ 
lost  upon  the  Isle  of  Narborough,  was 
brought  to  such  extremes  by  thiret^  that 
at  l&st  he  only  saved  his  life  by  takine 
that  of  another  being.  A  large  hair-seu 
came  upon  the  beadi.  He  rushed  upon 
it,  stabbed  it  in  the  neck,  and  then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  panting  body  quaffed 
at  the  living  wound ;  the  ]^pitatk>ns  of 
the  creature's  dying  heart  injecting  life 
into  the  drinker. 


Another  seaman  thrust  ashore  in  a 
boat  upon  an  isle  at  which  no  ship  ever 
touched,  owing  to  its  peculiar  sterilitr 
and  the  shoals  about  it,  and  from  which 
all  other  parts  of  the  group  were  hidden ; 
this  man  feelmg  that  it  was  sure  death  to 
remain  there,  and  that  nothing  worse  than 
death  menaced  him  in  quitting  it,  killed 
two  seals,  and  inflating  their  skins,  made 
a  float,  upon  which  he  transported  himself 
to  Charles's  Island,  and  joined  the  repub> 
lie  there. 

But  men  not  endowed  with  courage 
equal  to  such  desperate  attempts,  Ami 
their  only  resource  in  forthwith  seeking 
for  some  watery  place,  however  precarious 
or  scanty;  building  a  hut;  catching  tor- 
toises and  birds ;  and  in  all  respects  pre- 
paring for  hermit  life,  till  tide  or  time,  or 
a  passing  ship  arrives  to  float  them  ofll 

At  the  foot  of  precipices  on  many  of 
the  isles,  small  rude  basins  in  the  rocks 
are  found,  partly  filled  with  rotted  rub- 
bish or  vegetable  decay,  or  overgrown 
with  thickets,  and  sometimes  a  little  moist ; 
which,  upon  examination,  reveal  plain 
tokens  of  artificial  instruments  employed 
in  hollowing  them  out,  by  some  poor 
castaway  or  still  more  miserable  runaway. 
These  basins  are  made  in  places  where  it 
was  supposed  some  scanty  drops  of  dew 
might  exude  into  them  from  the  upper 
crevices. 

The  relics  of  hermitages  and  stone 
basins,  are  not  the  only  signs  of  vanishing 
humanity  to  be  found  upon  the  isles. 
And  curious  to  say,  that  spot  which  of  all 
others  in  settled  communities  is  most 
animated,  at  the  Enchanted  Isles  presents 
the  most  dreary  of  aspects.  And  though 
it  may  seem  very  strange  to  talk  of  post- 
offices  in  this  barren  region,  yet  post- 
offices  are  occasionally  to  be  found  there. 
They  consist  of  a  stake  and  bottle.  The 
letters  being  not  only  sealed,  but  corked. 
They  are  generally  deposited  by  captains 
of  Nantucketers  for  the  benefit  of  passing 
fishermen ;  and  contain  statements  as  to 
vrhat  luck  they  had  in  whaling  or  tor- 
toise-hunthig.  Frequently,  however,  long 
months  and  months,  whole  years  gfide  by 
and  no  applicant  appears.  The  stake  rots 
and  falls,  presenting  no  very  exhilarating 
object 

If  now  it  be  added  that  grave-stones, 
or  rather  grave-boards,  are  also  discovered 
upon  some  of  the  isles,  the  picture  will 
be  complete. 

Upon  the  beach  of  James's  Isle  for  many 
years^  was  to  be  seen  a  rude  finger-post 
pointing  inland.  And  perhaps  tddng  it 
for  some  signal  of  possible  hospitality  in 
this  otherwise  desolate  spot — some  good 
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hermit  living  there  with  his  maple  dish — 
the  stranger  would  follow  on  in  the  path 
thus  indicated,  till  at  last  he  would  come 
oat  in  a  noiseless  nook,  and  find  his  only 
welcome,  a  dead  roan ;  his  sole  greeting 
the  inscription  over  a  grave.  Here,  in 
1813,  fell  in  a  daybreak  duel,  a  Lieutenant 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  aged  twenty- 
one  :  attaining  his  majority  in  death. 

It  is  but  fit  that  like  those  old  monastio 
institutions  of  Europe,  whose  inmates  go 
not  out  of  their  own  walls  to  be  innm^, 
but  are  entombed  there  where  they  die ; 
the  Encantadas  too  should  bury  their 
•wn  dead,  even  as  the  great  general  mon- 
astery of  earth  does  hers. 

It  is  known  that  burial  in  the  ocean  is 
a  pure  necessity  of  sea-faring  life,  and  that 
it  is  only  done  when  land  is  far  astern, 
and  not  clearly  visible  firom  Uie  bow. 


Hence  to  vessels  cruising  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Enchanted  Isles,  they  afibrd  a  ood- 
venient  Potter's  Field,  llie  intermeot 
over,  some  good-natured  forecastle  poet 
and  artist  seizes  his  paint-brush,  and  in- 
scribes a  doggerel  epitaph.  When  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  other  good-natured 
seamen  chance  to  come  upon  the  spot, 
they  usually  make  a  table  of  the  mound, 
and  quaff  a  friendly  can  to  the  poor  soul's 
repose. 

As  a  specimen  of  these  epitaphs^  take 
the  following,  found  in  a  bleak  goi^  of 
Chatham  Isle : — 

**  Oh  Brother  Jack,  m  yon  pass  bj, 
As  you  are  now,  so  onoo  was  L 
Jast  so  game  and  jnstso  gay. 
Bat  now,  aladc,  theyVe  stopped  my  pay. 
No  more  I  peep  oat  of  my  blinker^ 
Here  I  bo— locked  in  witti  cUnkecsl** 


AN    HOUR    WITH    LAMENNAIS. 


ONE  day,  in  Paris,  a  friend  proposed 
that  we  should  make  a  call  upoii  the 
famous  Abb6  de  Lamennais,  whose  recent 
death  restores  the  incident  to  my  memory. 
As  I  had  been  a  reader  of  his  boK>ks,  and  to 
some  extent  an  admirer  of  them,  and  knew 
the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  distinguished  author,  the  ear- 
aest  soldier  of  liberty,  had  passed,  I  readily 
consented  to  the  proposal. 

While  we  were  walking  across  the 
Tuileries  garden  and  up  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
towards  the  Palais  Royale,  where  La- 
mennais lodged,  I  had  time  to  gather  out 
of  the  conversation  of  my  friend  and  my 
•wn  readings,  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 
And  what  a  strange,  struggling,  sorrowful, 
tamest  life  it  was !  At  first  the  infidel, 
dazzled  by  the  fiashing  witticism  of  Vol- 
taire,— ^next  the  priest^  almost  bigoted  in 
the  defence  of  his  order — then  the  Chris- 
tian reformer  thundering  his  anathemas 
against  the  abuses  of  his  mother  church, 
— next  the  republican  and  socialist,  striv- 
ing to  guide  the  wild  spirits  of  a  revolu- 
tion,— and,  finally,  the  retired  sage,  sad- 
dened but  not  subdued  by  disappointment, 
and  still  uttering  out  of  the  shadows  of 
the  night  that  was  fiiist  approaching,  such 
words  of  wisdom  as  had  come  to  nim  in 
his  long  and  weaiy  seventy  years  of 
battle !  There  was  surely  enough  in  such 
a  man  to  excite  my  curiosity  to  see  him ! 


Lamennais  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  about 
the  year  1782,  of  parents  who  were  not 
wealthy,  but  who  had  accumulated  suffi- 
cient property  in  trade,  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  give  him  a  good  education.  His 
taste  for  reading  was  so  preoocions  that 
his  father,  abandoning  his  original  inten- 
tion of  maldng  a  merchant  of  him,  designed 
him  for  the  church.  But,  uniortonately 
for  this  project,  the  reading  which  was 
then  in  the  ascendant,  was  Uiat  whicb 
originated  with  Voltaire  and  the  other 
brilliant  skeptks  of  the  eighteenth  oentory. 
Clear,  witty,  audacious,  s^uctive,  and  with 
just  enough  of  science  in  it  to  give  con- 
sistency to  its  frothy  but  piquant  senti- 
ment, it  was  the  very  thing  to  captivata 
the  admiration  of  the  ardent  bnt  shallow 
young  student  of  Bretagne.  He  was, 
therefore,  quite  carried  away  at  first  by 
its  plausibilities,  but  being  of  a  profoundly 
religious  nature,  at  the  same  time,  he  soon 
began  to  feel  the  wants  of  the  new  Uten- 
ture.  With  all  its  smooth  logic,  ukl 
glowing  sentiment,  it  did  not,  somehoir 
or  other,  touch  his  heart  A  deep  void 
was  there,  whidi  it  did  not  fill  up, — t 
yearning  for  something  purer,  nobler, 
higher,  which  it  could  not  satisfy. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  word  iNriirrnc 
was  ringing  through  the  chambers  of 
Lamennais^s  heart — as  it  does  so  often 
ring  through  the  nearts  of  all  men  who 
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honestly  think, — and  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  %  mere  creature  of  time  and  sense ; 
that  life  was  an  awful  and  eternal  reality; 
that  above  and  beyond  the  interests  and 
policies  of  to-day,  there  was  a  world  of 
spiritual  truths,  more  active  and  lasting 
than  nature ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  phi- 
losophy which  looked  no  higher  than 
nature,  and  a  merely  natural  God,  could 
solve  the  problems  wliich  he  had  raised 
about  existence.  He  discarded  the  ban- 
tering:, mocking,  specious  philosophy  of 
the  new  school, — but,  alas !  had  nowhere 
to  fly.  He  was  tormented  with  per- 
plexities and  doubts.  He  studied,  he  , 
mquired,  he  thought,  he  consulted,  he. 
tried  to  hope,  but  a  disastrous  darkness 
seemed  to  settle  more  and  more  over  the 
intellectual  world,  and  he  was  about  to 
relinquish  thought  in  despair. 

In  this  condition  of  mind,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which,  in  the  deeply-moved  and  almost 
feverish  state  of  his  sensibilities,  was  re- 
ceived by  him  as  a  glory  from  the  skies. 
It  was  an  ideal  of  life  so  beautiful,  so 
grand,  so  full  of  peace  and  good  will,  that 
it  kindled  in  his  mind  all  the  ardor  of 
devotion.  A  vast  brotherhood,  devoted 
irreclaimably  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  man,  sanctioned  by  the  holiest 
remembrances  and  names  of  Christian 
antiquity,  possessing  through  its  councils 
a  perpetual  inspiration,  mighty  in  its 
organization,  and  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  world,  in  order  to  fuse  the  separated 
members  of  humanity  into  a  great  living 
unity,  holding  the  same  faith,  worshipping 
in  the  same  temple,  anticipating  the  same 
heaven  of  harmony  and  happiness,  was  a 
conception  so  magnificent  and  touching 
that  he  longed  to  consecrate  himself  to  its 
service.  He  plunged,  therefore,  at  once, 
neck  and  heels,  as  the  children  say,  into 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Accepting  a  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  St  Malo,  he  partook 
of  his  first  communion  there,  and  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood.  In 
the  interval,  he  published  his  first  work, 
a  translation  of  the  old  ascetic  book  of 
Louis  Le  Blois,  called  the  Spirittuil 
Chiide,  and  the  next  year  (1808)  an  ori- 
ginal work,  entitled  Reflexions  sur  Petat 
de  VEglise}  or  reflections  upon  the  state 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  shows  to 
what  height  he  had  carried  his  ecclesias- 
tical theories,  for  he  condemns  the  vassal- 
age to  which  he  conceived  the  Church  to 
have  been  reduced  under  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  and  boldly  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  its  rightful  supremacy  over  the  State. 
As  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  the 


Church,  he  maintained,  was  an  authority 
superior  to  any  political  body,  which 
should  never  be  made  a  mere  political 
machine,  and  never  subject  itself  to  any 
civil  laws,  but  on  the  contrary,  give  laws 
to  the  world.  The  vehemence,  however, 
with  which  he  assailed  the  despotism  of 
the  £mperor  iu  behalf  of  the  despotism  of 
the  clergy,  caused  his  book  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  government. 

In  the  year  1811  he  assumed  the  ton- 
sure, but  retained  his  place  at  the  semi- 
nary, which  was  under  the  control  of  his 
brother,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
wrote  a  book,  on  La  tradition  de  VEglise 
sur  Pinstitution  des  eveques,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  on  the  institution  of 
bishops;  displaying  great  leammg  and 
acuteness,  and  receiving  the  most  un- 
limited applause  from  the  ultramontane 
section  of  Catholics.  It  shows  to  what 
extent  Lamennais  had  adopted  the  ancient 
theories,  that  he  was  earnestly  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
manifested  his  zeal  so  openly  in  their  be- 
half, that  when  Napoleon  returned,  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  England,  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  imperialists.  There  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  indigence  and  obscurity,  for  seve* 
ral  months,  earning  a  miserable  pittance 
as  an  usher  in  a  school  kept  for  emigrants 
b}**  the  Abb6  Rcnnes  in  London.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
exile  he  applied  to  the  distinguished  Lady 
Jemingham,  a  sister  of  Lord  Stafford,  for 
the  place  of  tutor  in  her  family,  then 
vacant.  He  was  small  and  thin  in  person ; 
his  face  pale  and  emaciated,  his  look  down- 
cast and  troubled,  his  gait  awkward  and  , 
shuffling,  and  his  dress  such  as  the 
dresses  of  those  who  have  not  a  cent  to 
get  bread  with,  are  apt  to  be.  In  other 
words,  it  was  out  at  the  elbows  and  seedy. 
The  dignified  lady  gazed  at  him  with  sur- 
prise, not  unmingled  with  contempt,  and 
finally  ejaculating  that  '*he  looked  too 
much  like  a  fool  to  become  a  successful 
teacher,"  sent  him  away.  Poor  Lamen- 
nais,— subsequently  a  power  and  glory  in 
Paris,  to  be  dismissed  in  this  fashion  by 
a  fashionable  lady ! 

On  the  second  expulsion  of  Bonaparte 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  the 
year  after  (1816)  was  formally  ordained  a 
priest  He  signalized  the  event  by  the 
publication  of  his  Essay  on  Religious  In- 
difierence  (Eesai  sur  P  Indifference  en 
matiirea  de  Religion),  which  excited  the 
most  lively  sensation  on  all  sides,  aud  gave 
him  fiime  and  position  at  once  as  a  writer. 
Seven  or  eight  editions  were  immediately 
called  for,  and  innumerable  reviews  and 
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replies  attempted.  The  impetuous  bold- 
ness of  the  style,  the  precision  and  foroe 
of  the  reasoning,  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
language,  but  aboTe  alL  the  warmth  and 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  theeleyation  of  the 
sentiment,  startled  the  sensnal  dreamers 
of  France,  while  they  won  and  captivated 
all  who  were  aspiring  to  a  purer  existence. 
Never  had  the  prevaBing  immorality  been 
assaulted  in  more  vigorous  terms,  never 
had  skepticism  been  more  acutely  probed 
and  anatomized, — and  never  had  the  con* 
sistency  and  the  glory  of  Christianity  been 
presented  in  strains  more  winning  and 
beautiful.  It  was  a  book  in  which  a  lar^ 
generous,  and  poetic  mind  poured  out  its 
lamentations  over  the  discords  and  disor- 
ders of  society,  expressed  its  thorough  dis- 
gust at  the  petty  aims  and  low  ambitioDS 
of  the  world,  and  proclaimed  with  the  jubi- 
lant elastic  joy  of  a  soul  emancipated  firom 
trammels  and  littleness,  the  exalted  solace 
which  it  had  found  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
Awake,  it  said  to  France,  so  long  im- 
mersed in  the  ^;rossest  incredulity, — while 
the  fires  of  faith  had  almost  burned  out 
upon  the  altar, — ^^  awake  to  hope,  to  cha- 
rity, to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  to  a  new 
career  for  our  humanity  on  earth  I  Be- 
hold the  Ohurch,  venerable  with  years, 
yet  fresh  as  an  infant, — the  depository 
of  all  truth,  the  source  of  all  life,— 
which  the  storms  of  the  Past  have  not 
^ected,  and  which  in  the  Future  is  des- 
tined to  an  imperishable  sway, — that 
Church  opens  her  arms  to  receive  you,  and 
will  bear  you  on  to  an  immortal  glory." 

The  eloquence  and  sincerity  of  this  ap- 
peal, won  for  the  author  the  title  of  the 
modem  Champion  of  the  Church, — the 
new  Bossuet,  or  as  Pope  Leo  XIL  him- 
self expressed  it,  "  the  latest  of  the  Fa- 
ther." A  cardinal's  hat  even  wais  offered 
to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  because  he  had 
his  own  purposes  to  prosecute^  which 
could  best  be  prosecuted  out  of  office. 
He  hoped  under  the  government  of  the 
Restoration  to  bring  about  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  ty- 
rannical government  The  chiefs  of  me 
monarchy  were  just  as  eager  to  use  it  as 
a  tool  as  Napoleon  had  been,  and  when  he 
again  thundered  a  protest  in  his  Consid- 
erations on  the  relations  of  religion  and 
the  civil  order  (La  Religion  Consideret 
dans  868  rapports  avec  Vordre  civile  et 
politique) J  he  was  just  as  savagely  fined 
and  persecuted.  His  bold  and  burning 
sentences  fell  like  so  many  flakes  of  snow 
upon  the  rocky  breasts  of  Louis  and  lus 
ministers.  It  was  not  fbr  the  like  of  them, 
—not  at  all — to  relinqui^  any  portion  of 


their  power  to  any  Church, — though  im- 
mediately descended  from  Heaven.  As  a 
o(mvenience,  they  were  glad  to  keep  on 
terms  with  the  Church ;  as  an  auxiliary  in 
forcing  the  submission  of  the  people,  it 
was  really  quite  a  divine  and  useful  insti- 
tution,— but  when  it  undertook  to  set  up 
for  itself,  and  to  dictate  to  the  conscience 
of  kings,  it  was  carrying  the  matter 
altogether  too  far.  Religion  and  morals 
were  excellent  things  in  themselves,  but 
must  remain  subordinate  to  the  transcend- 
ent virtues  of  state  craft  and  policy. 

Lamennais,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  take 
much  by  his  motion  with  his  friends  Uie 
*^  Bourbons.  Indeed,  nobody  except  their 
"  few  male  and  female  favorites  ever  did, — 
and  so,  when  they  were  driven  out  a 
second  time,  in  1830,  and  he  was  onee 
more  allowed  to  spc^,  he  turned  to  the 
Church  itself  with  an  appeal  that  it 
should  fbrthwith  declare  its  mdependenoe. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  persuasioD  with 
more  effect,  he  established  a  journal,  called 
L^  Avenir,  or  the  Future,  which  he  ed- 
ited with  characteristic  xaX  and  eneiigy, 
having  the  occasional  assistance  of  Count 
Mont^embert,  the  Abb6  Gerdet,  and  the 
Abb6  Lacordaire,  ^nce  become  so  famous 
in  Paris  for  his  oratory.  Their  leading 
object  was  to  arouse  the  Catholic  Church 
to  a  feeling  of  the  moral  functions  of 
which  it  was  capable,  and  to  impel  it  for- 
ward to  a  career  of  active  beneficence  and 
love;  or.  to  use  their  own  words,  they 
hoped  "  to  batter  to  the  earth  the  empire 
of  Force,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  a 
reign  of  justice  and  duurity,  which  should 
reiUize  among  the  members  of  the  great 
human  family,  individuals  and  people^ 
that  unity,  in  which  each  man^  being  a 
part  of  the  life  of  all  men,  pArtidpates  in 
the  common  good,  under  circumstances 
more  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
common  good," — in  short,  to  give  free 
course  to  Uie  €K>spel  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
great  bond  and  cement  of  a  glorious  human 
fraternity.  They  spoke  boldly  to  all 
classes,  and  especially  to  the  Papacy  and 
its  friends,  neither  concealing,  slurring, 
nor  mitigating  the  truth.  "  Your  power, 
they  exclaimed,  "is  fast  passing  avray, 
and  with  it  the  holy  faith  f  Would  you 
save  both  ?  Unite  them  to  the  destinies 
of  humanity.  Nothing  in  this  world, 
remember,  is  stationary.  If  your  religion 
does  not  advance  with  mankind,  if  it  does 
not  keep  time  with  the  pulsations  of  the 
human  heart,  it  must  fall  back  and  decay. 
You  have  reigned  over  kings,  and  now 
stretdi  forth  your  hands  to  tne  people ; 
they  will  sustain  you  with  their  strong 
arms,  and  what  is  better,  with  their  love ! 
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Abtndon  your  worldly  wrecks,  the  remains 
of  your  ancient  grandeur, — the  sombre 
memories  of  the  past, — the  hope  of  re- 
▼iring  splendors  that  are  utterly  ruin- 
ed,^-spQm  them  all  with  jo\a  feet  as  un- 
worthy of  you, — ^and  advance  to  your 
tme  dignity  and  power !  ^ 

Seconding  his  words  by  his  deeds,  La- 
mennais  founded  a  society  for  the  "De- 
fence of  Religious  liberty,^  which  speedily 
numbered  a  multitude  of  adherents  in  all 
parts  of  France.     Its  principal  objects 
werCj  to  redress  the  grieyances  of  eccle- 
siastics improperly  restrained   of  their 
freedom;  to  establish  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior  schools  among  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  the  state ;  to  maintain  the  right 
of  all  men  to  assemble  peacefully  togethlBr, 
for  educational,  social,  or  religious  pur- 
poses, and  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse 
among  all  the  people^  and  particularly 
among  the  people  of  the  different  nations. 
The  better  to  carry  forward  this  last  part 
of  his  scheme,  he  instituted  a  subscription 
for  the  starring  Irish,  which  soon  reached 
a  large  amount, — he  preached  in  aid  of 
the  Polish  refugees, — and  he  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  intervening  in  behalf  of 
the  Italian  states  who  were  the  victims  to 
Austrian  despotism.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  getting  over  unconsciously 
upon  the  most  democratic  grounds;  yet  he 
sdll  clung  to  his  Church,  and  was  fond 
enongfa  to  believe  that  the  Church,  insti- 
tuted as  it  had  been  for  the  good  of  all 
men,  would  yet  come  round  to  his  side. 
Ah !  he  misconceived  the  Church,  and  we 
can  fimey  how  some  of  the  more  knowing 
priests,  as  they  watched  the  impotent 
efforts  of  his  young  enthusiasm,   from 
their  cosy  retreats,  laughed  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable   gufiaw!      Many    miracles 
have  been  wrought  in  this  world,  but 
such  a  miracle  as  T<amennai8  hoped  tor, — 
the  conversion  of  an  old,  wealthy,  and 
eomfortable  ecclesiastial  organization  into 
a  disciple  of  progress  and  humanity, — was 
out  of  the  case.    The  attempt  proves  him 
to  have  been  very  sincere,  but  very  green. 
Xor  is  he  at  all  relieved  of  the  imputation 
of  verdancy,  by  the  fact  that  he  made  a 
visit  to  Rome,  to  see  Pope  Gregory  in 
person,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  views 
he  professed.   For,  unfortunately,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia had  visited  Rome  before  him,  and  had 
quietly  told  Gregory  to  clap  an  extin- 
guisher upon  his  head.    Any  man  who 
could  proclaim  the  doctrine  "  that  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty," 
must  be  an  innovating  revolutionary  ras- 
cal, and.  priest  or  no  priest,  was  wholly 
unfit  for  respectable  society.     Gregory, 


therefore,  would   not  see  Lamennais, — 
would  not  read  his  memorial, — would  not 
give  him  the  slightest  countenance,— in 
short,  sent  him  away  with  a  big  flea  in 
his  ear.     Poor  fellow !  we  should  rather 
say,  with  a  stone  at  his  heart.    His  dream 
was  broken,  the  glory  that  had  gathered 
about  the  brow  of  mother  Churchr  was 
fkded, — the  hopes  of  a  r^enerate  future 
scattered  like  ^ray  by  the  wind.     De- 
jected and  baffled,  he  was  overtaken  on 
his  way  back  to  Paris  at  Munich,  by  the 
Encyclical  Letter  of  1832,  which  gave 
him  pretty  clearly  to  understand  what  the 
red-caps  of  Rome  throught  of  his  notions, 
—which  spoke  of  them  as  mere  "rav- 
ings,"— which  denounced  liberty  of  con- 
science as  "an    absurd    maxim," — the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  "a  faUl  liberty, 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  horror,"  and 
which  also  declared  every  resistance  to  a 
legitimate  prince  to  be  "  a  crime."    What 
a  thunderbolt  for  the  priestly  reformer ! 

But  the  Church  was  not  done  with  hhn 
yetl  It  was  not  enough  for  it  to  have 
denounced  his  oflfence,  to  have  overturned 
all  his  plans,  and  to  have  exposed  his 
failure  to  the  mocking  world.  It  must 
make  Lamennais  himself  acknowledge 
that  he  had  been  an  idiot  and  a  goose, 
adding  to  the  terrible  mortification  of  de- 
feat, the  debasing  humiliation  of  a  peni- 
tential confession.  How  otherwise  could 
it  crush  his  soul?  He  suppressed  his 
paper,  he  broke  up  his  agency,  he  con- 
fonned  externally  to  aU  requirements — 
was  not  that  sufficient  to  appease  the 
good  Lady?  No!  He  must  also  sub- 
scribe to  every  sentiment  and  letter  of 
the  encyclical  condemnatbn !  In  vain  he 
expostulated,  in  vain  he  entreated,  in  vain 
he  begged  for  time,  there  was  no  wavering 
or  relenting  in  the  In&llible.  At  last, 
amid  many  qualms  of  conscience  and  over- 
whelming tortures  of  mind,  Lamennais, — 
"to  give  his  troubled  spirit  peace,"  as 
he  said, — signed  his  adherence  to  the 
Church.  He  was  not  yet  able  to  sever 
the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  foster^ 
mother  of  his  spirit 

Peace  I  great  God,  what  peace  can  there 
be  in  a  compromise  of  truth,  independence 
and  sincere  conviction  I  Instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  inward  fires  of  the  soul, 
by  the  concession,  he  had  only  kindled 
them  anew ;  they  raged  and  blazed  with 
tenfold  fury;  they  consumed  his  heart 
Retiring  to  the  solitudes  of  Brittany,  to 
Chenaye,  where  twenty  years  before,  full 
of  zeal  for  the  Church,  he  had  written  his 
first  work  on  the  Institution  of  Bishops, 
he  communed  with  his  thoughts,  and 
meditated  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 
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It  was  impossible,  he  Raw,  to  tear  iVom 
his  mind  those  great  convictions  of  free- 
dom, duty,  right,  which  had  become  a 
part  of  his  life, — it  was  impossible  for  the 
Church  or  any  other  institution,  powerful 
as  it  might  be,  to  crush  his  aspirations 
and  the  aspirations  of  mankind  for  a 
betteF  future;  it  was  the  most  dreadful  of 
blasphemies  to  suppose  that  humanity 
must  be  for  ever  given  over  to  the  degra- 
dations and  wrongs  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  he  could  not,  would  not 
relinguish  his  hopes  of  a  truly  Christian 
emancipation  and  progress.  He  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  monarchs  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  movement,  and  they  bad  an- 
swered him  with  exiles  and  fines ;  he  had 
appealed  to  the  Church  it<^lf,  to  act 
worthily  of  its  vocation  and  baptism,  and 
the  Church  had  crammed  his  words, 
wrapped  in  an  odious  recantation,  down 
his  throat,  for  an  answer ;  to  whom  then 
could  he  make  a  last  appeal,  but  to  the 
People?  They  were  above  all  mon- 
archies and  churches, — the  universal  mind 
of  man  their  senate-house, — the  universal 
heart  of  man,  their  consistory  and  synod. 
Away,  then,  with  tiaras  and  red  cloaks, 
and  gowns  and  cowls,  and  all  the  trum- 
pery symbols  of  hardened  and  deceitful 
power! 

The  clergy,  not  hearing  from  Lamennais 
for  some  months,  had  fancied  that  he  was 
silenced ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  calm,  there  shot  forth  a  little  hook 
called  the  "  Wwds  of  a  Believer,"  (Pa- 
roles (Pun  Croyant)^  which  fell  like 
lightning  from  a  clear  sky.  It  was  a  gage 
of  war  thrown  down  into  the  eoclesiastii^ 
arena,  against  all  comers, — a  shout  of 
defiance  screamed  against  the  Pope  and  his 
Cardinals, — a  declaratbn  of  independence 
which  made  the  old  hierarchies  tremble 
in  their  seats.  Free  minds  ey^ry  where 
oinght  it  up  with  rapture,  and  from  that 
time  forward  Lamennais  became  the  ac- 
koowleged  leader  of  the  liberal  religious 
movement  in  France.  The  singular 
parity  and  clearness  of  the  thought,  his 
moving  and  pathetic  eloquence,  his  strong 
poetkal  and  religious  sentiment,  have 
given  a  wide  popularity  to  the  many 
books  that  he  has  since  published,  each 
one,  as  it  appeared,  enforcing  in  more 
vigorous  terms^  the  great  principles  of 
democracy,  which  are  the  principles  of 
humanity,  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  showing  that  his  manly  spirit  once 
emancipated  from  its  early  fetters,  has 
advanced  with  a  certain  and  steady  pro- 
gress, in  the  path  of  a  true  Christian  free- 
dom. Ever  true  to  his  original  convic- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  he  has 


never  once  swerved  from  any  conclusion 
to  whkih  that  frontal  truth  may  lead.  No 
threats,  no  prosecutions,  no  prison-houses 
could  shake  him  from  his  purposes. 

During  the  revolution  of  1848,  Lamen- 
nais took  a  leading  part,  acting  generally 
with  the  democratic  socialists,  but  too  in- 
dependent always  to  be  the  slave  of  any 
party.  lie  was  a  member  of  both  the 
constituent  and  the  legislative  Assemblies, 
speaking,  however,  only  twice  in  those 
bodies ;  once  against  the  dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac.  and  secondly  to  request  that 
he  should  be  included  in  the  prosecution 
against  Le  Peuple  Const Uuente,  a  news- 
paper of  which  ne  was  one  of  the  editors. 
When  the  insurrection  of  June  was  forci- 
bly suppressed,  by  those  who  pretended 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  be  retired 
from  public  life  with  extreme  mortification 
and  disgust  He  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  days  in  the  revision  of  his  works, 
and  in  tl^  preparation  of  a  translation  of 
Dante's  Divma  Commedia  for  the  press. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  tl^  outset  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  whKh  has  extended  beyond  my 
wisli,  ho  occupied  rooms  on  the  highest 
story  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Palais 
Hoyale.  Like  his  friend  fi6ranger,  there- 
fore, ho  could  sing, 

**  I  moQttt  to  my  garret  on  ttie  ilxtk  io«r." 

As  we  ascende<l  the  staircase,  we  met  a 
lady  descending,  who  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  careworn,  but  most  expres- 
sive  uid  intellectual  face,  and  who  slightly 
bowed  to  us,  as  all  French  ladies  woold 
under  the  same  circumstances,  as  wo 
passed.  Who  she  was,  you  shail  see  kft 
the  sequel. 

"Is  the  Abb^  at  home?"  we  inquired 
of  an  ancient  female,  when  out  of  breath, 
we  had  reached  the  last  of  the  six  flights. 
"  He  is,"  she  replied,  "  but  scarcely  able 
to  see  any  one."  We  sent  in  our  namesy 
however,  and  were  admitted. 

The  room  was  a  large  and  airy  one; 
overlooking  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Boyale,  neatly,  but  not  handsomely  fur- 
nished, with  a  few  engravings  upon  the 
walls,  and  an  extensive  bookcase  in  one 
corner.  In  a  huge  easy  chair,  at  one  side 
of  the  fire-place,  buried  in  cushions  al- 
most, sat  the  venerable  Abb^.  His  body 
seemed  frail  and  light,  and  his  face  was 
pale  and  haggard,  as  if  he  had  been 
long  unwell.  The  head  was  dispropor- 
tionably  large,  with  the  brain  protruding 
into  the  forehead,  and  pressing  the  chin 
down  upon  the  breast  As  he  was  placed 
against  the  light,  we  did  not  at  first  dis- 
tinguish his  features,  but  when  he  moved 
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hftlf  round,  I  remarkod  that  they  were 
exceedingly  cxpressiye, — full  of  benevo- 
lence and  intellect,  but  very  sad.  It  is 
possible  that  disease  might  hare  given 
this  dgected  and  melancholy  appearance 
to  his  noble  face,  but  my  impression  was, 
that  it  was  his  habitual  look.  Men  of 
genius  who  think  much,  and  whose  lives 
are  a  struggle  for  the  good  of  men,  nearly 
always  acquire  this  plaintive  and  serious 
expression.  The  woes  of  mankind  write 
themselves  in  their  countenances. 

Lamennais's  voice  was  low  and  failing, 
but  sympathetic  to  an  unusual  degree. 
His  feelings  seemed  to  tremble  along 
the  words,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips. 
like  the  waves  of  heat  through  the  air. 
Old  as  he  seemed  to  be  from  his  gray 
hair,  wrinkled  face,  and  feeble  body,  his 
manner  was  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as 
that  of  a  boy.  He  had  lost  none  of  his 
interest  in  the  current  events  of  the  day, 
and  spoke  of  contemporary  individuals  as 
well  as  things,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
one  who  had  yet  many  years  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  controversy.  Any  one 
who  remembers  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  as 
he  looked  and  talked  towards  the  dose  of 
his  life,  will  have  a  pretty  faithful  image 
of  Lamennais  before  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Lamennais  was  a  far  more  im- 
pulsive and  lively  person  than  Dr.  Chan- 
ning. 

He  began  his  talk  with  us  by  express- 
ing his  general  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  qualifying  the  sentiment,  however, 
with  the  remark,  that  the  American 
people  were  still  in  a  youthful  or  infantile 
condition,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  mis- 
take the  characteristics  of  a  transitional 
p^iod,  for  those  of  their  maturity.  Their 
sensitiveness  to  the  criticism  of  foreigners 
was  their  weakest  point,  and  was,  as  they 
would  see,  by  reflecting  on  it,  a  contempt- 
ible want  of  self-respect  What  could  all 
the  criticism  of  all  the  world  do  against  a 
nation  so  grand  in  itself  and  with  such 
glorious  promises.  Ought  the  lion  to  care 
for  the  buzz  of  a  gadfly,  or  the  eagle  heed 
the  chidings  of  a  wren?  Besides,  that 
criticism  was  most  of  it  good,  was  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  Americans,  had  already 
done  them  some  good,  and  they  ought, 
like  true  men.  to  be  glad  to  be  told  of 
their  faults.  Mv  friend  rather  coincided 
with  this  view,  though  I  thought  myself 
that  the  opinion  of  our  sensitiveness  was 
rather  exa^rated  in  Europe,  but  said 
nothing.  asTwished  to  get  at  oUier  topics. 

"What  of  the  Revolution?"  I  asked, 
"and  how  is  it  afiected  by  the  Coup 
d^Etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  ?  "  It  was  then 
some  two  months  after  the  blow  of  De- 


cember. "The  Revolution,"  he  replied, 
"can  never  be  suppressed.  The  late  re- 
actions have  been  feeding  it  with  fuel. 
How  soon  it  may  break  out,  no  one  knows 
— ^such  things  are  not  to  be  calculated — 
but  when  it  does  come,  it  will  midce  sure 
work.  It  will  not  stop  half-w^r,  as  in 
1848;  it  will  be  sweeping  and  final.  I 
have  lived  through  three  revolutions  in 
France, — was  a  ]£)y  during  the  first  but 
remember  it  well ;  was  a  close  observer  in 
1830,  and  an  active  worker  in  '48, — and 
my  impression  is,  that  the  programme  of 
the  old  revolution  was  the  only  wise  one. 
The  aristocracy  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  them ; 
they  are  thieves  and  murderers,  and  like 
other  criminals,  should  be  executed.  I 
once  thought  otherwise ;  I  thought  that 
the  ruling  classes  could  be  won  over  te 
justice  and  a  gradual  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, but  I  am  now  persuaded  that  they 
cannot  They  are  radically,  entirely,  at 
heart  opposed  to  the  people,  will  nev^ 
yield,  and  must  be  set  aside.  Democracy 
and  aristocracy  cannot  subsist  together ; 
one  must  conquer,  and  the  other  must 
die.  When  the  revolution  comes,  then, 
there  will  be  no  temporizing,  no  compro- 
mises. The  republic  will  b^  supreme  or 
nothing." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,"  said  one  of 
us,  "  that  this  fhmk  expression  of  extreme 
opinions, — this  open  proclamation  of  death 
to  the  aristocrats,  is  what  frightens  many 
timid  men  away  from  republicanism^ 
which  they  confound  with  rabid  socialism, 
and  so  go  over  to  the  other  side  ?" 

"It  may,"  answered  the  Abb6,  "but 
republicanism  is  socialism ;  it  is  the 
government  of  the  whole  people  by  them- 
selves and  for  themselves, — ^and  whatever 
difierences  there  may  be  in  the  modes  of 
practicallv  getting  at  the  result,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  uttered  in  socialist 
books, — there  is  in  all  books, — but  they 
who  oppose  the  republic  because  they 
dread  socialism  are  no  friends  to  the  re- 
public It  is  a  mere  excuse  for  their 
cowardice." 

"  But,"  I  interrupted,  "  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction between  republicans  and  social- 
ists— the  former  would  leave  the  people 
to  accomplish  their  well-being,  by  volun- 
tary efforts  and  combinations ;  the  latter 
hope  to  do  the  same  thing,  through  the 
government  The  former,  therefore,  train 
the  whole  of  society  to  self-dependence 
and  control;  while  the  latter  sUll  leave 
them  children.  Socialism,  in  this  aspect, 
is  only  an  inverted  absolutism, — is  power 
directed  towards  the  good  of  the  masses, 
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msteid  of  the  good  of  the  monarch. — ^while 
republicanism  is  the  denial  of  all  power, 
save  that  which  springs  spontaneously  out 
<^  the  self-deyelopment  of  the  people." 

Lamennais  partly  admitted  the  justice 
of  this  yiew,  but  defended  himself  on  the 
ground,  that  in  Europe  society  had  been 
80  long  in  the  leading-strings  of  goyem- 
ment,  that  it  was  an  easier  step  to  social- 
istic than  to  mere  republican  democracy, 
— a  fallacy  which  runs  through  the 
theories  of  nearly  all  the  Continental  re- 
formers, and  which  will  vitiate  every  at- 
tempt that  they  shall  make  at  a  social 
reconstruction.  Kossuth,  however,  is 
better  informed,  and  Ailly  perceives  the 
necessity  of  local  self-government  to  every 
construction  of  a  state.  • 

Lamennais,  then,  spoke  of  men, — was 
vehement,  of  course,  a^^ainst  the  bloody 
usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  had 
still  a  secret  hope  that  he  would  by  and 
by  throw  himself  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
He  would  at  any  rate  gradually  kill  off 
all  the  leaders  of  legitimacy,  and  leave 
himself  only  to  be  disposed  of,  by  the 
democrats.  An  enemy  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  Nnpoleon  was  Cavaignac, — a 
hard,  cruel,  impassive  soldier,  who  had 
ordered  men,  women,  and  children  to  be 
butchered  in  Algiers,  and  whp  defeated 
the  revolution  by  turning  the  army  against 
the  movement  in  June.  He  was  a  traitor 
to  the  republic,  and  would  betray  to  the 
end  every  noble  and  generous  cause  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  As  for  Proud- 
hon,  he  was  an  impracticable,  a  good  fel- 
low, sagacious,  able,  and  not  to  be  con- 
quered, but  an  eccentricity, — incapable  of 
acting  and  thinking  with  others, — and 
full  of  individual  conceits.  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin  was  somewhat  slippery  in  his  prin- 
ciples, but  a  man  of  prodigious  acuteness 
and  power.  Victor  Hugo  was  sound  to 
the  core,  and  Ledru  Rollin  was  a  reliable 
man ;  but  Lamartine,  you  see  what  he  is ! 
Lamennais's  sketches  of  character  were 
graphic  and  amusing,  and  given  at  great 
length,  but  I  only  recall  now  the  net  re- 
sult of  what  he  said.  He  seemed  to  be  * 
personally  embittered  against  Cavaignac, 
and  scarcely  did  him  justice. 

*^  Is  it  possible  to  see  George  Sand  ?  " 
I  asked,  when  he  replied,  "  She  does  not 
now  live  in  Paris ;  but  she  has  just  been 
here,  preparatory  to  going  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  intercede  for  an  old  friend.  You 
must  have  met  her  upon  the  stairs ! '' 
Ah !  how  mortified  I  was  to  find  that  I 


had  been  so  near  to  that  most 

nary  woman  of  the  afi;e,  without  knowing 

it  and  had  missed  &e  opportunity  of  a 

personal  interview.    Lamennais  spoke  of 

her  with  discrimination,  bnt  with  great 

kindness. 

We  continued  the  conversation  for  some 
time,  and  when  we  rose  to  retire,  the  old 
man  pressed  our  hands  warmly,  and  said. 
^'  Adieu,  gentlemen ;  we  shall  never  meet 
again.''  His  words  were  prophetic,  for 
he  died  on  the  28th  of  February  last  It 
is  said,  that  in  his  will  he  disinherited  all 
those  relatives  who  had  taken  part  in  8iq>- 
pressing  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  that 
he  ord^ed  that  his  body  should  be  ti^Len 
directly  from  his  house  to  the  cemetery 
of  P^e  la  Chaise^  without  stooping  at 
an^  church.  He  steadily  refused  any  re- 
ligious conferences  up  to  the  hoor  of  his 
death,  and  was  only  accompanied  to  his 
last  resting-place  by  B^ranger,  Gamier 
Pages,  Barbet,  and  a  few  other  of  his  old 
friends,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  police- 
men and  well-armed  soldiers.  "So  per- 
ished," says  one  of  the  English  leUer- 
writers.  "this  unreclaimed  ii^del."  In- 
fidel !  '  Oh !  Bobus.  where  learned  yon 
that  ?  He,  whose  whole  life  was  a  mar- 
tyrdom for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  inmost  heart  was  saturated  with 
their  spirit,  will  have  another  jadsmeot 
in  that  world  whither  he  has  gone!  He 
may  not  have  thought,  on  all  thii]^  as 
you  do,  or  as  your  clergyman  does ;  but 
he  was  a  snicere,  true  man,  penetrated 
to  the  last  fibre  with  the  principles  of 
Christ's  religion,  and,  thank  Heaven,  will 
not  be  damned  on  your  testimony. 

Lamennais's  writings,  besides  those  we 
have  already  mentioned,  were  numerous  ;* 
that  they  were  effective  we  know,  becaiue 
they  always  secured  him  the  hostility  of 
the  ^vemments,  and  sometimes  a  year 
in  prison ;  but  his  &me  wiU  chiefly  rest 
on  the  Paroles  cPun  Croyant^  the  lAvre 
du  Peuple^  and  the  EsqutMse  iPune  Phiir 
osophie.  The  former  have  a  diarm  in 
the  style,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
read  after  the  controversies  to  whidi  they 
relate  have  subsided.  Nor  will  their 
sentiments  be  soon  forgotteii,  for  they  are 
allied  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the 
popular  heart  Their  glowing  eloquoioe, 
with  that  deep  undertone  of  sadness,  will 
make  them  memorable  for  a  long  tim& 
They  sink  into  the  emotional  nature  of 
every  reader,  like  the  wild  plaintive  strains 
of  the  windharp,  and  melt  and  subdue  his 
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mind,  though  they  may  not  carry  him 
away,  like  more  impulsive  and  trumpet 
blasts. 

The  latter  book  to  which  we  have  re^ 
ferred,  the  "  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy,"  is 
Lameonais^s  most  ambitious  attempt,  but 
not  in  all  respects  his  happiest  It  is 
a  comprehensiTe  yiew  of  the  uniyerse, 
abounding  in  subtle  distinctions,  and  rigor- 


ous thoughts,  but  yet,  like  all  the  other 
universal  systems  that  one  reads,  con- 
strained, mechanical,  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  evinces,  however,  profound  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  author, — a  rare  power  of 
^neralization,  and  the  tenderest  sensibil- 
ity to  whatever  is  poetical  and  grand  in 
the  aspects  of  life. 


FIRESIDE   TRAVELa 
(Ooooladed  from  page  88C) 


CAMBRIDGE  has  long  had  its  port,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  maritime  trade 
was,  thirty  years  ago,  intrusted  to  a  single 
Ar^,  the  sloop  Harvard,  which  belonged 
to  the  college,  and  made  annual  voyages 
to  that  vague  Orient,  known  as  Down 
East,  bringing  back  the  wood  that  in 
those  days,  gave  to  winter-life  at  Harvard 
a  crackle  and  a  cheerfulness,  for  the  loss 
of  which  the  greater  warmth  of  anthracite 
hardly  compensates.  New  England  life, 
to  be  genuine,  must  have  in  it  some  senti- 
ment of  the  sea, — it  was  this  instinct 
that  printed  the  device  of  the  pine  tree  on 
the  old  money  and  the  old  flag,  and 
these  periodic  ventures  of  the  sloop  Har- 
vard made  the  old  Viking  fibre  vibrate 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  village  boys. 
What  a  vista  of  mystery  and  adventure 
did  her  sailing  open  to  us !  With 
whBt  pride  did  we  hail  her  return  ! 
She  was  our  scholiast  upon  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 
Her  captain  still  lords  it  over  our  mem- 
ories, the  greatest  sailor  that  ever  sailed 
the  seas,  and  we  should  not  look  at  Sir 
John  Franklin  himself  with  such  admiring 
interest  as  that  with  which  we  enhaloed 
some  larger  boy  who  had  made  a  voyage  in 
her,  and  had  come  back  without  braces  to 
his  trowsers  (gallowses  we  called  them) 
and  squirting  ostentatiously  the  juice  of 
that  weed  which  still  gave  him  little  pri- 
vate returns  of  something  very  like  sea- 
sickness. All  our  shingle  vessels  were 
shaped  and  rigged  by  her,  who  was  our 
^ass  of  naval  fashion  and  our  mould  of 
aquatic  form.  We  had  a  secret  and  wild 
delight  in  believing  that  she  carried  a  gun, 
and  imagined  her  sending  grape  and  canis- 
ter among  the  treacherous  savages  of 
Oldtown.  Inspired  by  her  were  those 
first  essays  at  navigation  on  the  Winthrop 
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duck-pond,  of  the  plucky  boy  who  was 
aftervrard  to  serve  two  famous  years  before 
the  mast. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  now  0am- 
bridgeport  was  then  (in  the  native  dilect) 
a  huckleberry  pastur.  Woods  were  not 
wanting  on  its  outskirts,  of  pine,  and  oak, 
and  maple,  and  the  rarer  tupelo  with 
downward  limbs.  Its  veins  did  not  draw 
their  blood  from  the  quiet  old  heart  of 
the  village,  but  it  had  a  distinct  being  of 
its  own,  and  was  rather  a  great  caravan- 
sary than  a  suburb.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  place  wus  its  inns,  of  which  there  were 
five,  with  vast  bams  and  courtyards, 
which  the  railroad  was  to  make  as  silent 
and  deserted  as  the  palaces  of  Nimroud. 
Great  white-topped  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  double  files  of  six  or  eight  horses,  with 
its  dusty  bucket  swinging  from  the  hinder 
axle,  and  its  grim  bulT-dog  trotting  silent 
underneath,  or  in  midsummer  panting  on 
the  lofty  perch  beside  the  driver  (how  ele- 
vated thither  baffled  conjecture),  brought 
all  the  wares  and  products  of  the  country 
to  their  mart  and  sea-port  in  Boston. 
Those  filled  the  inn  yards,  or  were  ranged 
side  by  side  under  broad-roofed  shed^ 
and  far  into  the  night  the  mirth  of  tiieir 
lusty  drivers  clamored  from  the  red-cur- 
tained bar-room,  while  the  single  lantern, 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  black  cavern  of 
the  stables,  made  a  Rembrandt  of  the 
group  of  hostlers  and  horses  below.  There 
were,  beside  the  taverns,  some  huge  square 
stores  where  groceries  wore  sold,  some 
houses,  by  whom  or  why  inhabited  was 
to  us  hoys  a  problem,  and,  on  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  a  currier's  shop^  where,  at  high 
tide,  on  a  floating  platform,  men  were 
always  beating  skins  in  a  way  to  remind 
one  of  Don  Quixote's  fulling-mills.  Nor 
did  these  make  all  the  port    As  there  is 
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always  a  Coming  Man  who  never  comes, 
so  there  is  a  man  who  always  comes  (it 
may  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  too 
early.  This  man,  as  far  as  the  port  is 
concerned,  was  Rufus  Davenport.  Look- 
ing at  the  marshy  flats  of  Cambridge,  and 
considering  their  nearness  to  Boston,  be 
resolved  that  there  should  grow  up  a 
suburban  Venice.  Accordingly,  the  mar- 
shes were  bought,  canals  were  dug,  ample 
for  the  commerce  of  both  Indies,  and  four 
or  five  rows  of  brick  houses  were  built  to 
meet  the  first  wants  of  the  wading  settlers 
who  were  expected  to  rush  in — whence? 
This  singular  question  had  never  occurred 
to  the  enthusiastic  projector.  There  are 
laws  which  govern  human  migrations  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  the  speculator,  as 
many  a  man  with  desirable  building-lots 
has  discovered  to  his  cost.  Why  mortal 
men  will  pay  more  for  a  chess-board 
square  in  that  swamp  than  for  an  acre  on 
the  breezy  upland  close  by,  who  shall 
say?  And  again,  why,  having  shown 
such  a  passion  for  your  swamp,  they  are 
80  coy  of  mine,  who  shall  say?  Not 
certainly  any  one  who,  like  Davenport, 
had  got  up  too  early  for  his  generation. 
If  we  could  only  carry  that  slow,  imper- 
turbable old  clock  of  Opportunity,  that 
never  strikes  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late, 
in  our  fobs,  and  push  the  hands  forward 
as  we  can  those  of  our  watches !  With 
a  foreseeing  economy  of  space  which  now 
seems  ludicrous,  the  roofs  of  this  forlorn 
hope  of  houses  were  made  flat  that  the 
swarming  population  might  have  where 
to  dry  their  clothes.  But  A.  U.  C.  30 
showed  the  same  view  as  A.  U.  C.  1 — 
only  that  the  brick  blocks  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  struck  by  a  malaria. 
The  dull  weed  upholstered  the  decaying 
wharves,  and  the  only  freight  that  heaped 
them  was  the  kelp  and  eelgrass  left  by 
higher  floods.  Instead  of  a  Venice,  be- 
hold a  Torzelo !  The  unfortunate  projec- 
tor took  to  the  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy 
— bookmaking,  and  bored  the  reluctant 
public  with  what  he  called  a  Rightaim 
Testament,  prefaced  by  a  recommendation 
.from  Genei-al  Jackson,  who  perhaps,  from 
its  title,  took  it  for  some  treatise  on  ball- 
practice. 

But  even  Cambridgeport.  my  dear 
Storg,  did  not  want  associations  poetic 
and  venerable.  The  stranger  who  took 
the  *^  Hourly "  at  Old  Cambridge,  if  he 
were  a  physiognomist  and  student  of 
character,  might,  perhaps,  have  had  his 
curiosity  excited  by  a  person  who  mounted 
the  coach  at  the  port  So  refined  was  his 
whole  appearance,  so  fastidiously  neat  his 
appaisl — but  with  a  neatness  that  seemed 


less  the  result  of  care  and  plan  than  a 
something  as  proper  to  the  man  as  white- 
ness to  the  lilv^ — that  you  would  have  at 
once  classed  him  with  those  individuals, 
rarer  than  great  captains  and  almost  as 
rare  as  great  poets,  whom  nature  sends 
into  the  world  to  fill  the  arduous  office 
of  Gentleman.  Were  you  ever  emperor 
of  that  Barataria  which  under  your  peace- 
ful sceptre  would  present,  of  course,  a 
model  of  government,  this  remarkaUe 
person  should  be  Duke  of  Biens^ance  and 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  There  are  some 
men  whom  destiny  has  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  external  neatness,  whose  clothes 
are  repellant  of  dust  and  mud,  whose  nn- 
withering  white  neck-cloths  persevere  to 
the  day's  end,  unappeasably  seeing  the 
sun  go  down  upon  their  starch,  and  whose 
linen  makes  you  fancy  them  heirs  in  the 
maternal  line  to  the  instincts  of  all  the 
washerwomen  from  Eve  downward.  There 
are  others  whose  inward  natures  possess 
this  fatal  cleanness,  incapable  of  moral 
dirt-spot.  You  are  not  long  in  discov^ing 
that  the  stranger  combines  in  hims^ 
both  these  properties.  A  nimbus  of  hav, 
fine  as  an  infant's,  and  early  white,  s1k>w- 
ing  refinement  of  organization  and  the 
predominance  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
physical,  undulated  and  floated  around  a 
face  that  seemed  like  pale  flame,  and  over 
whk:h  the  flitting  shades  of  expression 
chased  each  other,  fugitive  and  gleaming  as 
waves  upon  a  field  of  rye.  It  was  a  counte- 
nance that,  without  any  beauty  of  feature^ 
was  very  beautiful.  I  have  said  that  it  look- 
ed like  pale  flame,  and  can  find  no  other 
words  for  the  impression  it  gave.  Here 
was  a  man  all  soul,  whose  body  seemed 
only  a  lamp  of  finest  clay,  whose  service 
was  to  feed  with  magic  oils,  rare  and  6rwr 
grant,  that  wavering  fire  which  hovered 
over  it  You,  who  are  an  adept  in  such 
matters,  would  have  detected  in  the  eyes 
that  artist-look  whk:h  seems  to  see  i»o- 
tures  ever  in  the  air,  and  which,  if  it  fall 
on  you,  makes  you  feel  as  if  all  the  worid 
were  a  gallery,  and  yourself  the  rather  in- 
difierent  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  hung 
therein.  As  the  stranger  brushes  by  yoa 
in  alighting,  you  detect  a  single  incon- 
gruity— a  smell  of  dead  tobacco-smoke. 
You  ask  his  name,  and  the  answer  is,  Mr. 
Allston. 

"  Mr.  Allston ! "  and  you  resolve  to  note 
down  at  once  in  your  diary  every  look, 
every  gesture,  every  word  of  the  great 
painter?  Not  in  the  least  You  have 
the  true  Anglo-Norman  indifference,  and 
most  likely  never  think  of  him  again  till 
you  hear  that  one  of  his  pictures  has  sold 
for  a  great  price,  and  then  contrive  to  let 
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your  grandchildren  know  twice  a  week 
that  you  met  him  once  in  a  coach,  and 
that  he  said  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  in  a  very 
Titiancsque  manner  when  he  stumbled 
over  your  toes  in  getting  out.  Hitherto 
Bosweli  is  quite  as  unique  as  Shakespeare. 
The  country-gentleman,  journeying  up  to 
London,  inquires  of  Mistress  Davenant 
at  the  Oxfonl  inn  the  name  of  his  pleasant 
companion  of  the  night  before.  "  Master 
Shakespeare,  an't  please  your  worship," 
and  the  Justk^  not  without  a  sense  of 
unbending,  says,  "Truly,  a  merry  and 
conceited  gentleman  ! "  It  is  lucky  for  the 
peace  of  great  men  that  the  world  seldom 
finds  out  contemporaneously  who  its  great 
men  are,  or,  perhaps,  that  each  man 
esteems  himself  the  fortunate  he  who 
shall  draw  the  lot  of  memory  from  the  hel- 
met of  the  future.  Had  the  eyes  of  some 
Stratford  burgess  been  achromatic  tele- 
scopes capable  of  a  perspective  of  two 
hundred  years!  But,  even  then,  would 
not  his  record  have  been  fuller  of  says-Is 
than  of  sayS'fus  f  Nevertheless  it  is  curi- 
0118  to  consider  from  what  infinitely  varied 
points  of  view  we  might  form  our  estimate 
of  a  great  man's  character,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  had  his  points  of  contact 
with  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestickmaker,  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
genious A,  the  sublime  B,  and  the  Right 
Honorable  C.  If  it  be  true  that  no  man 
ever  clean  forgets  every  thing,  and  that 
the  act  of  drowning  (as  is  asserted)  forth- 
with brightens  up  all  those  o*er-rusted 
impressions,  would  it  not  be  a  curious  ex- 
periment, if,  after  a  remarkable  person's 
death,  the  public,  eager  for  minutest  par- 
ticulars, should  gather  together  all  who 
had  ever  been  brought  into  relations  with 
him,  and,  submerging  them  to  the  hair's- 
breadth  hitherward  of  the  drowning-point, 
subject  them  to  strict  cross-examination 
by  the  Humane  Society,  as  soon  as  they 
became  conscious  between  the  resuscitat- 
hig  blankets  ?  All  of  us  probably  have 
brushed  against  destiny  in  the  street,  have 
shaken  hands  with  it,  fallen  asleep  with 
it  in  railway  carriages,  and  knocked  heads 
with  it  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  yet  un- 
recognized incarnations. 

Will  it  seem  like  presenting  a  tract  to 
a  colporteur^  my  dear  Storg,  if  I  say  a 
word  or  two  about  an  artist  to  you  over 
there  in  Italy?  Be  patient,  and  leave 
your  button  in  my  grasp  yet  a  little  longer. 
A  person  whose  opinion  is  worth  having 
ODoe  said  to  me,  that  however  one's 
opinions  might  be  modified  by  going  to 
Aurope,  one  always  came  back  with  a 
higher  esteem  for  Allston.  Certainly  he 
is  thus  far  the  greatest  English  painter 


of  historical  subjects.  And  only  consider 
how  strong  must  have  been  the  artistic 
bias  in  him  to  have  made  him  a  painter 
at  all  under  the  circumstances.  There 
were  no  traditions  of  art,  so  necessary  for 
guidance  and  inspiration.  Blackburn, 
Smibert,  Copley,  Trumbull,  Stuart,  —  it 
was.  after  all,  but  a  Brentford  sceptre 
which  their  heirs  could  aspire  to,  and 
theirs  were  not  names  to  conjure  with, 
like  those  through  which  Fame,  as  through 
a  silver  trumpet,  had  blown  for  three  cen- 
turies. Copley  and  Stuart  were  both  re- 
markable men,  but  the  one  painted  like 
an  inspired  silk-mercer,  and  the  other 
seems  to  have  mixed  his  colors  with  the 
claret  of  which  he  and  his  generation  were 
so  fond.  And  what  could  a  successful 
artist  hope  for  at  that  time  beyond  the 
mere  wages  of  his  work  ?  His  pictures 
would  hang  in  cramped  back-parlors,  be- 
tween deadly  cross-fires  of  lights,  sure  of 
the  garret  or  the  auction-room  ere  long, 
in  a  country  where  the  nomade  population 
carry  no  household  gods  with  them  but 
their  five  wits  and  their  ten  fingers.  As 
a  race,  we  care  nothing  about  Art,  but 
the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker  are  the  only 
Anglo-Saxons  who  have  had  pluck  enough 
to  confess  it.  If  it  were  surprising  that 
Allston  should  have  become  a  painter  at 
all.  how  almost  miraculous  that  he  should 
have  been  a  great  and  original  one.  We 
call  him  original  deliberately,  because, 
though  his  school  is  essentially  Italian,  it 
is  of  less  consequence  where  a  man  buys 
his  tools,  than  what  use  he  makes  of 
them.  Enough  English  artists  went  to 
Italy  and  came  back  painting  history  in  a 
very  Anglo-Saxon  manner,  and  creating 
a  school  as  melodramatic  as  the  Frenchl 
without  its  perfection  in  technicalities. 
But  Allston  carried  thither  a  nature  open 
on  the  Southern  side,  and  brought  it  back 
so  steeped  in  rich  Italian  sunshine  that 
the  east  winds  (whether  physical  or  in- 
tellectual) of  Boston  and  the  dusts  of 
Cambridgeport  assailed  it  in  vain.  To 
that  bare  wooden  studio  one  might  go  to 
breathe  Venetian  air.  and,  better  yet,  the 
very  spirit  wherein  tne  elder  brothers  of 
Art  labored,  etherialized  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  sublimed  by  religious 
fervor.  The  beautiful  old  man!  Here 
was  genius  with  no  volcanic  explosions 
(the  mechanic  result  of  vulgar  gunpowder 
often),  but  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night; 
here  was  fame  not  sought  after  nor  worn 
in  any  cheap  French  fashion  as  a  ribbon 
at  the  buttonhole,  but  so  gentle,  so  retir- 
ing, that  it  seemed  no  more  than  an  as- 
sured and  emboldened  modesty ;  here 
was  ambition,  undebased  by  rivalry  and 
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incapable  of  the  downward  look ;  and  aU 
these  massed  and  harmonized  together 
into  a  purity  and  depth  of  character,  into 
a  tone,  which  made  the  daily  life  of  the 
man  the  greatest  master-piece  of  the 
artist. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  Old  Town.  Thirty 
years  since  the  Muster  and  the  Comwal- 
lis  allowed  some  vent  to  those  natural  in- 
stincts which  Puritanism  scotched,  but 
not  killed.  The  Cornwallis  had  entered 
upon  the  estates  of  the  old  Guy  Fawkes 
procession,  confiscated  by  the  Reyolution. 
It  was  a  masquerade,  in  which  that  grave 
and  suppressed  humor,  of  which  the  Yan- 
kees are  fuller  than  other  people,  burst 
through  all  restraints,  and  disported  itself 
in  all  the  wildest  vagaries  of  fun.  It  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  artificiality  of 
our  lives,  that  men  must  be  disguised  and 
masked  before  they  will  venture  into  the 
obscurer  comers  of  their  individuality,  and 
display  the  true  features  of  their  nature. 
One  remarked  it  in  the  Carnival,  and  one 
especially  noted  it  here  among  a  race  nat- 
urally self-restrained ;  for  Silas,  and 
Ezra,  and  Jonas  were  not  only  disguised 
as  Redcoats,  Continentals,  and  Indians,  but 
not  unfrequently  disguised  in  drink  also. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Lyceum, 
where  the  public  is  obliged  to  comprehend 
all  vagrom  men,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
old  popular  amusements.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Cotton  Mather  bewails 
the  carnal  attractions  of  the  tavern  and  the 
training  field,  and  tells  of  an  old  Indian, 
who  imperfectly  understood  the  English 
tongue  but  desperately  mastered  enough  of 
it  (when  under  sentence  of  death)  to  ex- 
press a -desire  for  instant  hemp  rather 
than  listen  to  any  more  ghostly  consola- 
tions. Puritanism — I  am  perfectly  aware 
how  great  a  debt  we  owe  it — tried  over 
again  the  old  experiment  of  driving  out 
nature  with  a  pitchfork,  and  had  the  usual 
success.  It  was  like  a  ship  inwardly  on 
fire,  whose  hatches  must  be  kept  hermeti- 
cally battened  down,  for  the  admittance  of 
an  ounce  of  heaven's  own  natural  air 
would  explode  it  utterly.  Morals  can 
never  be  safely  embodied  in  the  constable. 
Polished,  cultivated,  fascinating  Mcphisto- 
philes !  it  is  for  the  ungovernable  break- 
ings-away  of  the  soul  from  unnatural  com- 
pressions that  thou  waitest  with  a  patient 
smile.  Then  it  is  that  thou  offerest  thy 
gentlemanly  arm  to  unguarded  youth  for 
a  pleasant  stroll  through  the  City  of  De- 
struction, and,  as  a  special  fiivor,  introdu- 
cest  him  ix>  the  bewitching  Miss  Circe,  and 
to  that  model  of  the  hospitable  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  Mr.  Comus  I 

But  the  Muster  and  the   Cornwallis 


were  not  peculiar  to  Cambridge.  Com- 
mencement Day  was.  Saint  Pedagogns 
was  a  worthy  whose  feast  could  be  c^e- 
brated  by  men  who  quarrelled  with  mio- 
ced  pies,  and  blasphemed  custard  through 
the  nose.  The  holiday  preserved  all  the 
features  of  an  English  fair.  Stations  were 
marked  out  beforehand  by  the  town  con- 
stables, and  distinguished  by  numbered 
stakes.  These  were  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent vendors  of  small  wares,  and  exhi- 
bitors of  rarities,  whose  canvas  booths,  be- 
ginning at  the  market-place,  sometiniea 
half  encircled  the  common  with  their  jovial 
embrace.  Now,  all  the  Jehoiada-boxes  in 
town  were  forced  to  give  up  all  their 
rattling  deposits  of  specie,  if  not  through 
the  legitimate  orifice,  then  to  the  brute 
force  of  the  hammer.  For  hither  were 
come  all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  mak- 
ing the  Arabian  Nights  seem  possible,  and 
which  we  beheld  for  half  price,  not  with- 
out mingled  emotions — pleasure  at  the 
economy,  and  shame  at  not  paying  the 
more  manly  fee.  Here  the  mummy  un- 
veiled her  withered  charms,  a  more  mar- 
vellous Ninon,  still  attractive  in  her  three 
thousandth  year.  Here  were  the  Siamese 
Twins — ah,  if  all  such  enforced  and  un- 
natural unions  were  made  a  show  of! 
Here  were  the  flying  horses  (their  super- 
natural effect  ii\jured — ^like  that  of  some 
poems — by  the  visibility  of  the  man  who 
turned  the  crank),  on  which,  as  we  tilted 
at  the  ring,  we  felt  our  shoulders  tingle 
with  the  accolade,  and  heard  the  dink  of 
golden  spurs  at  our  heels.  Are  the  reali- 
ties of  life  ever  worth  half  so  much  as  its 
cheats  ?  and  are  there  any  feasts  half  so 
filling  at  the  price  as  those  Barmecide 
ones  spread  for  us  by  Imagination  ? 
Hither  came  the  Canadian  giant,  surrepti- 
tiously seen,  without  price,  as  he  alighted, 
in  bnxad  day  (giants  were  always  foolishX 
at  the  tavern.  Hither  came  the  great 
horse  Columbus,  with  shoes  two  inches 
thick,  and  more  wisely  introduced  by 
night.  In  the  trough  of  the  town-pump 
might  be  seen  the  mermaid,  its  poor 
monkey's  head  carefully  sustained  above 
water  for  fear  of  drowning.  There  were 
dwarfs,  also,  who  danced  and  sang,  and 
many  a  proprietor  regretted  the  trans- 
audient properties  of  canvas,  which  alk>w- 
ed  the  frugal  public  to  share  in  the  me- 
lody without  entering  the  booUi.  Is  it  a 
slander  of  J.  H.,  who  reports  that  he  once 
saw  a  deacon,  eminent  for  psalmody,  lin- 
gering near  one  of  these  vocal  tents,  and, 
with  an  assumed  air  of  abstraction,  fur- 
tively drinking  in,  with  unhabitoal  ears,  a 
song,  not  secular  merely,  but  with  a  daah 
of  libertinism!    The  New  England  pfo- 
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rerb  says,  *•  All  deacons  are  good,  bat — 
there's  a  difference  in  deacons,"  On  these 
days  Snow  became  super-terranean,  and 
had  a  stand  in  the  square,  and  Lewis  tem- 
perately contended  with  the  stronger  fas- 
cinations of  egg-pop.  But  space  would 
fail  me  to  make  a  catalogue  of  every  thing. 
No  doubt,  Wisdom  also,  as  usual,  had  her 
quiet  booth  at  the  comer  of  some  street 
without  entrance  fee,  and,  even  at  that 
rate,  got  never  a  customer  the  whole  day 
long.  For  the  bankrupt  afternoon  there 
were  peep-shows,  at  a  cent  each. 

But  all  these  shows  and  their  showers 
are  as  clean  gone  now  as  those  of  Caesar 
and  Timour  and  Napoleon,  for  which  the 
world  paid  dearer.  They  are  utterly  gone 
out,  not  leaving  so  much  as  a  snuff  be- 
hind— as  little  thought  of  now  as  that 
John  Robins,  who  was  once  so  consider- 
able a  phenomenon  as  to  be  esteemed  the 
last  great  Antichrist  and  son  of  perdition, 
by  the  entire  sect  of  Muggletonians.  Were 
Ooramencement  what  it  used  to  be,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  take  a  booth  my- 
selfl  and  try  an  experiment  recommended 
by  a  satirist  of  some  merit,  whose  works 
were  long  ago  dead  and  (I  fear)  deedeed 
to  boot: 

«*Meneniiia,   thoa  who   fain  wouId*8t  know  how 

calmlf  men  can  pan 
Those  biting  portraits  of  themselves,  dlagoised  as 

tbx  or  asa, — 
Oo,  borrow  eoin  enough  to  bn j  a  fhU-lengUi  psyche 

Engage  a  rather  darkish  room  in  some  well-aonght 

position. 
And  let  the  town  break  oat  with  blll^  so  mnch  per 

bead  admiasion — 
Okcat  Natural  CfTUOfirrT !  I    Tnc  Bioonr  Lit- 

no  FoolI!! 
Arrange  your  mirror  cleverlf  ,  before  it  set  a  stool. 
Admit  the  public  one  bj  one,  place  each  upon  Uie 

seat, 
Draw  np  the  onrtain,  let  him  look  his  fill,  and  then 

retreat: 
Smith  mounts  and  takes  a  thorough  view,  then 

comes  serenelj  down. 
Goes  home  and  tells  his  wife  the  thing  is  eurloaslj 

like  Brown, 
Brown  goes  and  stares,  and  tells  his  wife  the  won- 

der*8  core  and  pith 
Is  that  'tis  just  the  counterpart  of  that  conceited 

Smith: 
life  calb  us  all  to  such  a  show;  Menenins,  trust  in 

me, 
While  thou  to  see  thj  neighbor  smil'st,  he  does  the 

same  for  theeP 

My  dear  Storg,  would  yon  come  to  my 
show,  uid,  instead  of  looking  in  my  glass, 
insist  on  taking  your  money's  worth  in 
staring  at  the  exhibitor  ? 

Not  least  among  the  curiosities  which 
the  day  brought  together,  were  some  of 
the  graduates,  posthumous  men,  as  it 
were,  disentombed  from  country  parishes 


and  district  schools,  but  perennial  also,  hi 
whom    freshly  survived  all  the  college 
jokes,  and  who  had  no  intelligence  later 
than  their  senior  year.     These  had  ga- 
thered to  eat  the  college  dinner,  and  to  get 
the  triennial  catalogue  (their  Libro  d'  oro) 
referred  to  oftener  than  any  volume  but 
the  Concordance.      Aspiring    men  they 
were,  certainly,  but  in  a  right,  unworldly 
way ;   this  scholastic  festival  opening  a 
peaceful  path  to  the  ambition  which  might 
else  have  devasted  mankind  with  Prolu- 
sions on  the  Pentateuch,  or  CKsnealogies 
of  the  Dormouse  Family.    For,  since  in 
the  Academic  processions  the  classes  are 
ranked  in  the  order  of  their  graduation, 
and  he  has  the  best  chance  at  the  dinner 
who  has  the  fewest  teeth  to  eat  it  with, 
so,  by  degrees,  there  springs  up  a  compe- 
tition in  longevity,  the  prize  contended  for 
being  the  oldest  surviving  graduateship. 
This  is  an  oflSce,  it  is  true,  without  emo- 
lument, but  having  certain  advantages, 
nevertheless.    The  incumbent  if  he  come 
to  Commencement,  is  a  prodigious  lion, 
and  commonly  gets  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers  once  a  year  with  the  (fiftieth) 
last  survivor  of  Washington's  Life  Guard. 
If  a  clergyman,  he  is  expected  to  ask  a 
blessing  and  return  thanks  at  the  dinner, 
a  function  which  he  performs  with  cente- 
narian longanimity,  as  if  he  reckoned  the 
ordinary  life  of  man  to  be  five  score  years, 
and  that  a  grace  must  be  long  to  reach  so 
very  fiir  away  as  heaven.     Accordingly, 
this  silent  race  is  watched,  on  the  course  of 
the  catalogue,  with  an  interest  worthy  of 
Newmarket ;  and,  as  star  after  star  rises  in 
that  galaxy  of  death,*  till  one  name  is  left 
alone,  an  oasis  of  life  in  the  Stellar  desert, 
it  grows  solemn.    The  natural  feeling  is 
reversed,  and  it  is  the  solitary  life  that 
becomes  sad  and  monitory,  the  Stylites, 
there,  on  the  lonely  top  of  his  century- 
pillar,  who  has  heiurd  the  passing-bell  of 
youth,  love,   friendship,  hope — of  every 
thing  but  immitigable  eld. 

Dr.  K.  was  President  of  the  University 
then,  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  genius  that 
evaded  utilization,  a  great  water-power, 
but  without  rapids,  and  flowing  with  too 
smooth  and  gentle  a  current  to  be  set 
turning  wheels  and  whirling  spindles. 
His  was  not  that  restless  genius,  of  which 
the  man  seems  to  be  merely  the  repre- 
sentative, and  which  wreaks  itself  in 
literature  or  politics,  but  of  that  milder 
sort,  quite  as  genuine,  and  perhaps  of 
more  contemporaneous  value,  which  is 
the  man,  permeating  a  whole  life  with 
placid  force,  and  giving  to  word,  look,  and 
gesture  a  meanmg  only  justifiable  by  oar 
belief  in  a  reserved  power  of  latent  rein- 
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forcenient  The  man  of  talents  possesses 
them  like  so  many  tools,  does  his  job  with 
them,  and  there  an  end ;  but  the  man  of 
genius  is  possessed  by  it,  and  it  makes 
him  into  a  book  or  a  life  according  to  its 
whim.  Talent  takes  the  existing  moulds 
and  makes  its  castings,  better  or  worse, 
of  richer  or  baser  metal,  according  to 
knack  and  opportunity;  but  genius  is 
always  shaping  new  ones  and  runs  the 
man  in  them,  so  that  there  is  always  that 
human  feel  in  its  results  which  gives  us  a 
kindred  thrill.  What  it  will  make  we 
can  only  conjecture,  contented  always 
with  knowing  the  infinite  balance  of  pos- 
sibility against  which  it  can  draw  at 
pleasure.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man, 
whose  check  would  be  honored  for  a  mil- 
lion, pay  his  toll  of  one  cent,  and  has  not 
that  bit  of  copper,  no  bigger  than  your 
own  and  piled  with  it  by  the  careless  toll- 
man, given  you  a  tingling  vision  of  what 
golden  bridges  he  could  pass,  into  what 
Elysian  regions  of  taste,  and  enjojment 
and  culture,  barred  to  the  rest  of  usf 
Something  like  it  is  the  impression  made 
by  such  characters  as  K.'s  on  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

There  was  that  in  the  soft  and  rounded 
I  had  almost  said  melting)  outlines  of  liis 
ace  which  reminded  one  of  Chaucer.  The 
head  had  a  placid  yet  dignified  droop  hko 
his.  lie  was  an  anachronism,  fitter  to 
have  been  Abbot  of  Fountains  or  Bishop 
Gk>lia8.  courtier  and  priest,  humorist  and 
lord  spiritual,  all  in  one,  than  for  the 
mastership  of  a  provincial  college  which 
combined  with  its  purely  scholastic  func- 
tions those  of  accountant  and  chief  of  police. 
For  keeping  books  he  was  incompetent 
(unless  it  were  those  he  borrowed),  and 
the  only  discipline  he  exercised  was  by 
the  unobtrusive  pressure  of  a  gentlemanli- 
nesa  which  rendered  insubordination  to 
him  impossible.  But  the  world  always 
judges  a  man  (and  rightly  enough,  too) 
by  his  little  faults  which  he  shows  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day.  rather  than  by  his  great 
virtues  which  he  discloses  perhaps  but 
once  in  a  lifetime  and  to  a  single  person, 
nay  in  proportion  as  they  are  rarer,  and 
as  he  is  nobler,  is  shyer  of  letting  their 
existence  be  known  at  all.  He  was  one 
of  those  misplaced  persons  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  that  their  lives  overlap  two  dis- 
tinct eras,  and  are  already  so  impregnated 
with  one,  that  they  can  never  be  in  healthy 
sympathy  with  the  other.  Bom  when 
the  New  England  clergy  were  still  an 
establishment  and  an  aristocracy,  and 
when  office  was  almost  always  for  life 
and  often  hereditary,  ho  lived  to  be  thrown 
upon  a  time,  when  avocations  of  all  colors 


might  be  shuffled  together  in  the  life  of 
one  man  like  a  pack  of  cards,  so  that  yon 
could  not  prophesy  that  he  who  was  or- 
dained to-day  might  not  accept  a  colonelcy 
of  filibusters  to-morrow.  Such  tempera- 
ments as  his  attach  themselves  like  bar- 
nacles to  what  seems  permanent  but  pre- 
sently the  good  ship  Progress  weighs 
anchor  and  whirls  them  away  from  drowsy 
tropic  inlets  to  arctic  waters  of  unnatural 
ice.  To  such  crustaceous  natures,  created 
to  cling  upon  the  immemorial  rock  amid 
softest  mosses,  comes  the  bustling  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  says,  **  Come,  come, 
bestir  yourself  to  be  practical :  get  out  of 
that  old  shell  of  yours  forthwith  ! "  Alas* 
to  get  out  of  the  shell  is  to  die ! 

One  of  the  old  travellers  in  South  Ame- 
rica tells  of  fishes  that  built  their  nests  in 
trees  (piscium  et  summa  haesii  genus 
ulmo)  and  gives  a  print  of  the  mother  fish 
upon  her  nest,  while  her  mate  mounts 
perpendicularly  to  her  without  aid  of  legs 
or  wings.  Life  shows  plenty  of  such  in- 
congruities between  a  man's  place  and  his 
nature  (not  so  easily  got  over  as  by  the 
traveller's  undoubting  engraver),  and  one 
.  cannot  help  fancying  that  K.  was  an  in- 
stance in  point.  He  never  encountered, 
one  would  say,  the  attraction  proper  to 
draw  out  his  native  force.  Certainly  few 
men  who  impressed  others  so  strongly, 
and  of  whom  so  many  good  things  are 
remembered,  left  less  behind  them  to  jus- 
tify contemporary  estimates.  He  printed 
nothing,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
the  electric  sparkles  of  whose  brains,  dis- 
charged naturally  and  healthily  in  con- 
versation, refuse  to  pass  through  the 
nonconducting  medium  of  the  inkstand. 
His  ana  would  make  a  delightful  collec- 
tion. One  or  two  of  his  official  ones  will 
be  in  place  here.  Hearing  that  Porter's 
flip  (which  was  exemplary)  had  too  great 
an  attraction  for  the  collegians,  he  resolved 
to  investigate  the  matter  himself.  Accord- 
ingly entering  the  old  inn  one  day,  he 
called  for  a  mug  of  it,  and,  having  drunk 
it,  said,  ^^  And  so,  Mr.  Porter,  the  youi^ 
gentlemen  come  to  drink  your  flip,  do 
they  •? " 

"  Yes.  sir — sometimes." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  should  think  they  would. 
Good  day.  Mr.  Porter,"  and  departed, 
saying  nothing  more,  for  he  always  wisely 
allowed  for  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  human  nature  in  ingenuous 
youth.  At  another  time  the  ^^  Harvard 
W ashington  *'  asked  leave  to  go  into  Bos- 
ton to  a  collation  which  had  been  offered 
Uiem.  "  Certainly,  young  gentlemen,"  said 
the  President,  ^^but  have  you  engaged 
any  one  to  bring  out  your  muskets?" — 
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tho  college  being  responsible  for  these 
weapons,  which  belonged  to  the  State. 
Again,  when  a  student  came  with  a 
physician's  certificate,  and  asked  leave  of 
absence,  K.  granted  it  at  once  and  then 

added,  "  By  the  way.  Mr. ,  persons 

interested  in  the  relation  which  exists 
between  states  of  the  atmosphere  and 
health,  have  noticed  a  curious  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  climate  of  Cambridge,  espe- 
cially within  the  college  limits, — the  very 
small  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to 
the  cases  of  dangerous  illness.''  This  is 
told  of  Judge  W.,  himself  a  wit,  and  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  the  humorous  delicacy 
of  the  reproof. 

Shall  I  take  Brahmin  Alcott's  favorite 
word  and  call  him  a  daemonic  man  ?  No, 
the  Latin  genius  is  quite  oldfashioned 
enough  for  mo,  means  the  same  thing,  and 
its  derivative  geniality  expresses,  more- 
over, the  base  of  K.'s  bemg.  How  he 
suggested  cloistered  repose  and  (quad- 
rangles mossy  with  oenturial  associations ! 
How  easy  he  was,  and  how  without  creak 
was  every  movement  of  his  mind !  This 
life  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  the 
next  not  too  good.  The  gentlemanlike 
pervaded  even  his  prayers.  His  were  not 
the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  nor 
of  a  man  of  the  other  world  either,  but 
both  met  in  him  to  balance  each  other  in 
a  beautiful  equilibrium.  Praying,  he 
leaned  forward  upon  the  pulpit-cushion  as 
for  conversation,  and  seemed  to  feel  him- 
self r  without  irreverence)  on  terms  of 
frienoly  but  courteous  familiarity  with 
heaven.  The  expression  of  his  (ace  was 
tiiat  of  tranquil  contentment,  and  he  ap- 
peared less  to  be  supplicating  expected 
mercies  than  thankful  for  those  already 
found,  as  if  he  were  saying  the  gratias  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme. 
Under  him  flourished  the  Harvard  Wash- 
ington Corps,  whose  gyrating  banner,  in- 
scribed Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio 
(atqui  magis  Lyaeo  should  have  been 
added),  on  the  evening  of  training-days, 
was  an  accurate  dynamometer  of  Willard's 
punch  or  Porter's  flip.  It  was  they  who, 
after  being  royally  entertained  by  a  maiden 
lady  of  the  town,  entered  in  their  orderly 
book  a  vote  that  Miss  Blank  was  a  gentle- 
man. I  see  them  now,  returning  from  the 
imminent  deadly  breach  of  the  law  of 
Rechab,  unable  to  form  other  than  the  ser- 
pentine line  of  beauty,  while  their  ofiScers. 
brotherly  rather  than  imperious,  instead 
of  reprimanding,  tearfully  embraced  the 
more  eccentric  wanderers  from  military 
precision.  Under  him  the  Med.  Facs. 
took  their  equal  place  among  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  numbering  among 


their  grateful  honorary  members.  Alex- 
ander, £mperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who 
(if  college  legends  may  be  trusted)  sent 
them,  in  return  for  their  diploma,  a  gift 
of  medals,  confiscated  by  the  authorities. 
Under  him  the  college  fire-engine  was  vigi- 
lant and  active  in  suppressing  any  tendency 
to  spontaneous  combustion  among  the 
freshmen,  or  rushed  wildly  to  imaginary 
conflagrations,  generally  in  a  direction 
where  punch  was  to  be  had.  All  these  use- 
ful conductors  for  the  natural  electricity  of 
youth,  dispersing  it  or  turning  it  harm- 
lessly into  the  earth,  are  taken  away  now, 
wisely  or  not,  is  questionable. 

An  academic  town,  in  whose  atmosphere 
there  is  always  something  antiseptic, 
seems  naturally  to  draw  to  itself  certain 
varieties  and  to  preserve  certain  humora 
(in  the  Ben  Jonsonian  sense)  of  character, 
— men  who  oome  not  to  study  so  much  as 
to  be  studied.  At  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington  once,  and  now  of  the  Muses, 

lived  C ,  but  before  the  date  of  these 

recollections.  Here  fbr  seven  years  (as 
the  law  was  then)  he  made  his  house  his 
castle,  sunning  himself  in  his  elbow-chair 
at  the  front-door,  on  that  seventh  day, 
secure  from  every  arrest  but  that  of  Death. 
Here  long  survived  him  his  turbaned 
widow,  studious  only  of  Spinoza  and  re- 
fusing to  molest  the  canker-worms  that 
annually  disleaved  her  elms,  because  we 
were  all  vermicular  alike.  She  had  been 
a  famous  beauty  once,  but  the  canker 
years  had  left  her  leafless  too,  and  I  used 
to  wonder,  as  I  saw  her  sitting  always 
alone  at  her  accustomed  window,  whether 
she  were  ever  visited  by  the  reproachful 
shade  of  him  who  (in  spite  of  Rosalind) 
died  broken-hearted  for  her  in  her  radiant 
youth. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  J.  F.  who,  also 
crossed  in  love,  allowed  no  mortal  eye  to 
behold  his  fiice  for  many  years.  The 
eremitic  instinct  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
ThebaiSj  as  many  a  New  England  village 
can  testify,  and  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion that  the  Romish  Church  has  not  for- 
gotten this  among  her  other  points  of  in- 
timate contact  with  human  nature.  F. 
became  purely  vespertinal,  never  stirring 
abroad  till  after  dark.  He  occupied  two 
rooms,  migrating  from  one  to  the  other  as 
the  necessities  of  housewifery  demanded, 
and  when  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
put  his  signature  to  any  legal  instrument 
(for  he  was  an  anchorite  of  ample  means) 
he  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket,  allowing 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  hand  which 
acted  as  scribe.  What  impressed  us  boys 
more  than  any  thing  was  the  rumor  that 
he  had  sufiered  his  beard  to  grow,  such 
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an  anti-Sheffieldism  being  almost  unheard 
of  in  those  days,  and  the  peculiar  orna- 
ment of  man  being  associated  in  our  minds 
with  nothing  more  recent  than  the  patri- 
archs and  apostles,  whose  effigies  we  were 
obliged  to  solace  ourselves  with  weekly  in 
the  Family  Bible.  He  came  out  of  his 
oysterhood  at  last,  and  I  knew  him  well, 
a  kind-hearted  man,  who  gaye  annual 
sleigh-rides  to  the  town  paupers,  and  sup- 
plied the  poorer  children  with  school- 
books.  His  fnvorite  topic  of  conyersation 
was  Eternity,  and,  like  many  other  worthy  ' 
persons,  he  used  to  fancy  that  meanmg 
was  an  affair  of  aggregation,  and  that  he 
doubled  the  intensity  of  what  he  said  by 
the  sole  aid  of  the  multiplication-table. 
^'  £temity ! "  he  used  to  say,  ^^  it  is  not  a 
day ;  it  is  not  a  year ;  it  is  not  a  hundred 
years ;  it  is  not  a  thousand  years ;  it  is 
not  a  million  years ;  no  sir  "  (the  sir  being 
thrown  in  to  recall  wandering  attention), 
'*  it  is  not  ten  million  years ! "  and  so  on,  his 
enthsiasm  becoming  a  mere  frenzy  when 
he  got  among  his  sextillions,  till  I  some- 
times wished  he  had  continued  in  retire- 
ment. He  used  to  sit  at  the  open  win- 
dow during  thunderstorms,  and  had  a 
Grecian  feeling  about  death  by  lightning. 
In  a  certain  sense  he  had  his  desire,  for  he 
died  suddenly, — not  by  fire  from  heaven, 
but  by  the  red  flash  of  apoplexy,  leaving 
his  whole  estate  to  charitable  uses. 

If  K.  were  out  of  place  as  president, 
that  was  not  P.  as  Greek  professor.  Who 
that  ever  saw  him  can  forget  him,  in  his  old 
age.  Uke  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly, 
with  great  silver  spectacles  of  the  heroic 
period,  such  as  scarce  twelve  noses  of  these 
degenerate  days  could  bear  V  He  was  a 
natural  celibate,  not  dwelling  ^^like  the 
fly  in  the  heart  of  the  apple,"  but  like  a 
lonely  bee,  rather,  absconding  himself  in 
Hymettian  flowers,  incapable  of  matri- 
mony as  a  solitary  palm-tree.  There  was 
not  even  a  tradition  of  youthful  disappoint- 
ment I  fancy  him  arranging  his  scru- 
pulous toilet,  not  for  Amaryllis  or  Neiera, 
but,  like  Machiavelli,  for  the  society  of  his 
beloved  classics.  -  His  ears  had  needed  no 
prophylactic  wax  to  pass  the  Sirens'  isle, 
nay,  he  would  have  kept  them  the  wider 
open,  studious  of  the  dialect  in  which  they 
sang,  and  perhaps  triumphantly  detecting 
the  Aeolic  digamma  in  their  lay.  A 
thoroughly  single  man,  single-minded, 
single-hearted,  buttoning  over  his  single 
heart  a  single-breasted  surtout  and  wear- 
ing always  a  hat  of  a  single  fashion. — did 
he  in  secret  regard  the  dual  number  of 
his  favorite  language  as  a  weakness  ?  The 
son  of  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  he  mounted  the  pulpit 


with  the  erect  port  of  a  soldier,  and  carried 
his  cane  more  m  the  fashk)n  of  a  weapon 
than  a  sta^  but  with  the  point  lowered 
in  token  of  surrender  to  the  peaceful  {wo- 
prieties  of  his  calling.  Yet  sometimes  the 
martial  instincts  would  burst  the  cere- 
ments of  black  coat  and  clerical  neck-cloth, 
as  once  when  the  students  had  got  into  a 
fight  upon  the  training-field,  and  the 
licentious  soldiery,  furious  with  rum,  had 
driven  them  at  point  of  bayonet  to  the 
college-gates,  and  even  threatened  to  lift 
their  arms  against  the  Muse's  bower. 
Then,  like  Major  Gofle  at  Deerfield,  sud- 
denly appeared  the  grayhaired  P.,  all  his 
father  resurgent  in  him,  and  shouted, 
"  Now,  my  lads,  stand  your  ground,  you're 
in  the  right  now !  don't  let  one  of  them 
get  inside  the  college  grounds  ! "  Thus 
he  allowed  arms  to  get  the  better  of  the 
togcu,  but  raised  it,  like  the  Prophet's 
breeches,  into  a  banner,  and  careiiilly 
ushered  resistance  with  a  preamble  of  in- 
fringed right  Fidelity  was  his  strong 
characteristic,  and  burned  equably  in  him 
through  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.  He 
drilled  himself  till  inflexible  habit  stood 
sentmel  before  all  those  postern-weak- 
nesses which  temperament  leaves  unbolted 
to  temptation.  A  lover  of  the  scholar's 
herb,  yet  loving  freedom  more,  and  know- 
ing that  the  animal  appetites  ever  hold 
one  hand  behind  them  for  Satan  to  drop 
a  bribe  in,  he  would  never  have  two  segars 
in  his  house  at  once,  but  walked  es^ 
day  to  the  shop  to  fetch  his  single  diurnal 
solace.  Nor  would  he  trust  himself  with 
two  on  Saturdays,  preferring  (since  he 
could  not  violate  the  Sabbath  even  by 
that  infinitesimal  traffic)  to  depend  on 
Providential  ravens,  which  were  seldom 
wanting  in  the  shape  of  some  black-ooated 
friend  who  knew  his  need  and  honored 
the  scruple  that  occasioned  it  He  was 
faithful  also  to  his  old  hats,  in  which  ap- 
peared the  constant  service  of  the  antique 
world,  and  which  he  preserved  for  ever, 
piled  like  a  black  pagoda  under  his  dress- 
ing-table. No  scarecrow  was  ever  the 
residuary  legatee  of  his  beavers,  though 
one  of  Uiem  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
peach-orchards  woiUd  have  been  sovran 
against  an  attack  of  freshmen.  He  wore 
them  all  in  turn,  getting  through  all  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  like  the  sun  through 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  modulating  them 
according  to  seasons  and  celestial  pheno- 
mena, so  that  never  was  s|Mder-web  or 
duckweed  so  sensitive  a  weather-gauge 
as  they.  Nor  did  his  political  party  find 
him  less  loyal.  Taking  all  the  tickets,  he 
would  seat  himself  apart  and  carefully 
compare  them  with  the  list  of  rq^olar 
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nominations  as  printed  in  his  Daily  Adver- 
tiser before  he  dropped  his  ballot  in  the 
box.  In  less  ambitious  moments  it  almost 
aeems  to  me  that  I  would  rather  have  had 
that  slow  conscientions  Tote  of  P.'s  alone, 
than  have  been  chosen  alderman  of  the 
ward! 

If  yon  had  walked  to  what  was  then 
Sweet  Auburn  by  the  pleasant  Old  Road, 
OD  some  June  morning  thirty  years  ago, 
yea  would,  very  likely,  have  met  two 
other  characteristic  persons,  both  phan^ 
tasmagoric  now  and  belonging  to  the  Past 
Fifty  years   earlier,    the    scarlet-coated, 
rapiered  figures  of  Yassall,  Ohver,  and 
Brattle,  creaked  up  and  down  there  on 
red-heeled  shoes,  lifting  the  ceremonious 
three-cornered  hat  and  offering  the  fuga- 
cious hospitalities  of  the  snuff*-  box.    They 
are  all  shadowy  alike  now,  not  one  of 
yoor  Etruscan  Lucumos  or  Roman  Con- 
snls  more  so,  mv  dear  Storg.   First  is  W., 
his  queue  slender  and  tapering  like  the 
tail  of  a  violet  crab,  held  out  horizontally, 
by  the  high  collar  of  his  shepherd's-gray 
overooat,  whose  style  was  of  the  latest 
whto  he  studied  at  Leyden  in  his  hot 
youth.    The  age  of  cheap  clothes  sees  no 
more  of  those  faithful  old  garments,  as 
proper  to  their  wearers,  and  as  distinc- 
tive as  the  barks  of  trees,  and  by  long  use 
interpenetrated  with  their  very  nature. 
Nor  do  we  see  so  many  Humors  (still  ia 
the  old  sense)  now  that  every  man's  soul 
belongs  to  the  Public,  as  when  social  dis- 
tinctions were  more  marked,  and  men 
felt    that  their  personalities  were  their 
castles,  in  which    they  could   entrench 
themselves  against  the  world.  Nowadays 
men  are  shy  of  letting  their  true  selves 
be  seen,  as  if  in  some  former  life  they  had 
committed  a  crime,  and  were  all  the  timo 
afraid  of  discovery  and  arrest  in  this. 
Formerly  they  used  to  insist  on  your 
giving  the  wall  to  their  peculiarities,  and 
you  may  still  find  examples  of  it  in  the 
parson  or  the  doctor  of  retired  villages. 
One  of  W.'s  oddities  was  touching.    A 
little  brook  used  to  run  across  the  street, 
and  the  sidewalk  was  carried  over  it  by 
a  broad  stone.    Of  course,  there  is  no 
brook  now.     What  use  did  that  little 
glimpse  of  ripple  serve,  where  the  children 
used  to  launch  their  chip  fleets?    W..  in 
going  over  this  stone,  which  gave  a  hollow 
resonance  to  the  tread,  used  to  strike 
upon  it  three  times  with  his  cane,  and 
mutter  Tom!    Tom!    Tom!    I  used  to 
think  he  was  only  mimicking  with  his  voice 
the  sound  of  the  blows,  and  possiblyit  was 
that  sound  which  suggested  his  thought 
^for  he  was  remembering  a  favorite  ne- 
phew prematurely  dead.     Perhaps  Tom 


had  sailed  his  boats  there ;  perhaps  the 
reverberation  under  the  old  man's  foot 
hinted  at  the  hoUowness  of  life ;  perhaps 
the  fieetjjng  eddies  of  the  water  brought  to 
mind  the  fugaces  annos,  W..  like  P., 
wore  amazing  spectacles,  fit  to  transmit 
no  smaller  image  than  the  page  of  mighti* 
est  folios  of  Dioscorides  or  Hercules  de 
Saxoni^  and  rising  full-disked  upon  the 
beholder  like  those  prodigies  of  two  moons 
at  once,  portending  change  to  monarchs. 
The  great  collar  disallowing  any  indepen- 
dent rotation  of  the  head,  I  remember  he 
used  to  turn  his  whole  person  in  order  to 
bring  their  foci  to  bear  upon  an  object. 
One  can  fancy  that  terrified  nature  would 
have  yielded  up  her  secrets  at  once,  with- 
out cross-examination,  at  their  first  glare. 
Through  them  he  had  gazed  fondly  into 
the  great  mare's-nest  of  Junius,  publish- 
ing his  observations  upon  the  eggs  found 
therein  in  a  tall  octavo.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  vaccination  to  this  Western 
World.  He  used  to  stop  and  say  good 
morning  kindly,  and  pat  the  shoulder  of 
the  blushing  schoolboy  who  now,  with 
the  fierce  snow-storm  wildering  without^ 
sits  and  remembers  sadly  those  old  meet- 
ings and  partings  in  the  June  sunshine. 

Then,  there  was  S.  whose  resounding 
"haw!  haw!  haw!  by  George!"  posi- 
tively enlarged  the  income  of  every  dweller 
in  Cambridge.  In  downright,  honest 
good  cheer  and  good  neighborhood  it  was 
worth  five  hundred  a  year  to  every  one 
of  us.  Its  jovial  thunders  cleared  the 
mental  air  of  every  sulky  cloud.  Perpe- 
tual childhood  dwelt  in  him,  the  childhood 
of  his  native  Southern  France,  and  its 
fixed  air  was  all  the  time  bubbling  up 
and  sparkling  and  winking  in  his  eyes. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  placid  old  face  were 
onlv  a  mask  behind  which  a  merry  Cupid 
had  ambushed  himself,  peeping  out  all  the 
while,  and  ready  to  drop  it  when  the  play 
grew  tiresome.  Every  word  he  uttered 
seemed  to  be  hilarious,  no  matter  what 
the  occasion.  If  he  were  sick  and  you 
visited  him,  if  he  had  met  with  a  misfor- 
tune (and  there  are  few  men  so  wise  that 
they  can  look  even  at  the  back  of  a  re- 
tiring sorrow  with  composure),  it  was  all 
one ;  his  great  laugh  went  off  as  if  it  were 
set  like  an  alarum-clock,  to  run  down, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  at  a  certain  nick. 
Even  after  an  ordinary  good-morning  I 
(especially  if  to  an  old  pupil,  and  in 
French,)  the  wonderful  haw  !  haw  !  haw  ! 
by  George  !  would  burst  upon  you  unex- 
pectedly like  a  salute  of  artillery  on  some 
holiday  which  you  had  forgotten.  Every 
thing  was  a  joke  to  him — that  the  oath 
of  aUegiance  had  been  administered  to  him 
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by  your  grandfather, — that  he  had  taught 
Prescott  his  first  Spanish  ^of  which  he 
was  proud) — no  matter  wnat.      Every 
thing  came  to  him  marked  by  nature — 
rigfU  side  up.  with  cure,  and  he  kept  it 
so.    The  world  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us, 
was  like  a  medal,  on  the  obverse  of  which 
is  stamped  the  image  of  Joy,  and  on  the 
reverse  that  of  Care.    S.  never  took  the 
foolish  pains  to  look  at  that  other  side, 
even  if  he  knew  its  existence ;  much  less 
would  it  have  occurred  to  him  to  turn  it 
into  view    and  insist    that    his   fHends 
should  look  at  it  with  him.    Nor  was  this 
a  mere  outside  good-humor;  its  source 
was  deeper  in  a  true  Christian  kindliness 
and  amenity.     Once  when  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  tipsily-driven  sleigh, 
and  was  urged  to  prosecute  the  ofienders 
— *'  No,  no, "  he  said,  his  wounds  still  fresh, 
"  young  blood  !   young  blood !   it  must 
have  its  way  ;    1  was  young  myself." 
Was  !  few  men  come  into  life  so  young 
as  S.  went  out     He  landed  in  Boston 
(then  the  front-door  of  America)  in  '93, 
and,  in  honor  of  the  ceremony,  had  his 
head  powdered  afresh,  and  put  on  a  suit 
of  court-mourning  before  he  set  foot  on 
the  wharf.      My  fancy  always  dressed 
him  in  that  violet  silk,  and  his  soul  cer- 
tainly wore  a  full  court-suit     What  was 
there  ever  like  his  bow  ?  It  was  as  if  you 
had  received  a  decoration,  and  could  write 
yourself  gentleman  from  that  day  forth. 
His  hat  rose,  regreeting  your  own,  and 
having  sailed  through  the  stately  curve 
of  the  old  regime^  sank  gently  back  over 
that   placid    brain  which    harbored   no 


thought  less  white  than  the  powder  whidi 
covered  it.  I  have  sometimes  una^ned 
that  there  was  a  graduated  arc  over  his 
head,  invisible  to  other  eyes  than  his,  by 
which  he  meted  out  to  each  his  rightful 
share  of  castorial  consideration.  I  carry 
in  my  memory  three  exemplary  bows. 
The  first  is  that  of  an  old  beggar,  who 
already  carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  hat, 
the  gift  of  benevolence,  took  off  the  black 
one  from  his  head  also,  and  profoundly 
saluted  me  with  both  at  once,  giving  me, 
in  return  for  my  alms,  a  dual  benediction, 
puzzling  as  a  nod  from  Janus  Bifrtms. 
The  second  I  received  from  an  old  Car- 
dinal who  was  taking  his  walk  just  oat- 
side  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  at  Kome.  I 
paid  him  the  courtesy  due  to  his  age  and 
rank.  Forthwith  rose — first  the  Hat; 
second,  the  hat  of  bis  confessor;  third, 
that  of^  another  priest  who  attended  him ; 
fourth,  the  fringed  cocked-hat  of  his  coach- 
man ;  fifth  and  sixth,  the  ditto,  ditto,  of 
his  two  footmen.  Here  was  an  invest- 
ment, mdeed;  six  hundred  per  cent  in- 
terest on  a  single  bow !  The  third  bow, 
worthy  to  be  noted  in  one's  almanac 
among  the  other  mirabilia^  was  that  of 
8.  in  which  courtesy  had  mounted  to  the 
last  round  of  her  ladder, — and  tried  to 
draw  it  up  after  her. 

But  the  genial  veteran  is  gone  eveo 
while  I  am  writing  this,  and  I  will  play 
Old  Mortality  no  longer.  Wandering 
among  these  recent  graves,  my  dear  friend, 
we  may  chance  to  -■■  ,  but  no,  I  will  not 
end  my  sentence.  I  bid  you  heartily 
fiurewell ! 


COSAS   DE   ESPASTA. 


I. 

OOIMO  TO  SEA  IN  A  SPANISH  SHIP. 

BARCA,  the  father  of  Hannibal— Bar- 
cino.  Behold  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  steamer  which  was  destined  to  con- 
vey me  to  the  Spains.  Having  duly  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  Marseilles  police,  the 
American  consul,  and  his  Worship,  the 
Spanish  consul,  to  take  so  grave  a  step,  I 
engaged  a  berth  in  this  good  Spanish  ship, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  offending  the 
national  pride  of  my  Barcelona  friends  by 
arriving  in  a  French  one.  Had  there  been 
an  American  vessel,  by  the  by.  running 
in  opposition  to  the  others,  it  would  have 


been  still  more  imprudent  to  have  given 
it  the  preference,  for  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  growing  out  of  the  Lopes 
buccaneering  expedition  against  Cub% 
were  then  unsettled.  I  had  even  been 
warned  at  Marseilles  that  in  the  exaspe- 
rated state  of  the  public  mind  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  a  Yankee  might  be  welcomed 
there  with  hands  which  the  next  m<Mnent 
would  be  cold  from  the  steel  of  the  stiletto. 
However,  naught  alarmed  by  the  advice 
of  men  whose  minds  were  excited  by  the 
perils  of  a  threatened  insurrection  at  hiune 
^for  it  was  just  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
coup  d^itai — I  paid  down  my  hard  Span- 
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ish  dollars ;  and  to  all  warnings  gave  for 
my  only  reply, 

Carlos  Stnardo  0OI, 
Qae  stendo  amor  ml  gnU, 

Al  del  de  Espafl*  toI, 
For  Tar  ml  estralla;  MarU. 

An  explanatory  word,  at  the  outset, 
respecting  the  cosas  de  EspaHa,  They 
are  the  strange  things  of  Spain^  which, 
being  utterly  incomprehensible  by  foreign- 
ers, are  never  eyen  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained to  them  by  the  natives.  Should 
a  stranger  imprudently  seek  to  pry  into 
one  of  them,  he  would  get  in  return  merely 
a  long  string  of  polite  circumlocutions  and 
repetitions  of  words,  the  substance  and 
end  of  which  would  be.  that  the  matter  in 
question  was  a  cosa  de  EspaHa;  and 
that  was  all  which  could  be  said  about  it 

Now  the  traveller  cannot  take  the  first 
step  towards  this  land  of  whimsicalities 
without  encountering  a  cosa.    After  I  had 

rkid  for  my  passage  on  board  the  Barcino, 
was  informed  that  we  should  leave  the 
next  morning  at  daylight.  At  daylight ! 
Now  what,  m  the  name  of  common  sense, 
thought  I,  could  be  the  reason  for  com- 
pelling the  passengers  to  turn  out  on  a 
December  morning  at  an  hour  so  uncom- 
fortable— and  tha^  in  order  to  go  on  board 
a  ship  which  showed  by  the  number  of 
the  revolutions  of  her  paddles  per  minute 
that  she  was  not  in  the  least  possible 
hurry  to  reach  the  point  of  her  destination 
— and  that,  moreover,  in  order  to  go  to  a 
country  where,  as  the  reader  already 
knows  or  will  hereafter  be  fully  informed, 
time  is  of  no  sort  of  account  whatever, 
and  especially  the  time  which  is  spent  in 
journeying!  I  did  not  presume  to  ask 
for  an  explanation.  But  the  one  which 
occurred  to  me  was,  that  the  Spaniard 
having  been  accustomed  from  time  imme- 
morial to  take  the  road  at  break  of  day, 
in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  ass  from 
the  midday  heats,  he  could  not  think  of 
80  fiur  changing  old  established  habit  as 
to  set  out  even  by  steamer  at  any  other 
hour. 

Knowing  the  thousand  causes  of  delay 
incident  to  all  Spanish  expeditions,  I  had. 
in  truth,  not  much  faith  to  believe  that 
we  should  get  off  before  noon ;  but  not 
wishing  to  run  any  risk  of  being  left  be- 
hind, I  thought  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  go  on  board  over  night,  and  get 
such  sleep  in  the  narrow  cabin  as  fortune 
should  send  me.    I  accordingly  did  so. 

It  is  a  strange  sensation — that  which 
comes  over  one  while  being  rowed  down 
the  harbor  of  Marseilles  at  night.  It  was 
getting  towards  midnight  as  I  stepped  into 
the  heavy  barge  which  was  to  convey  me 


to  the  steamer  at  the  bottom  of  the  har- 
bor. Four  sailors  in  the  red  caps  and 
brown  jackets  of  Spain  were  at  the  oars ; 
and  a  steersman,  with  a  face  dark  as 
Charon's,  sat  muffled  in  his  capote  at  the 
helm.  Had  I  been  going  to  cross  the 
Styx,  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
hour  or  man.  As  I  glided  down  the  har- 
bor, almost  AS  narrow  and  well  filled  as  a 
dock,  no  noise  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  save  that  of  the  slowly  dipping  oars. 
The  use  of  fire  being  prohibited  within 
the  port  not  a  single  ship-light  was 
seen  burning  from  deck  or  cabin.  Only 
the  stars  shone  upon  my  pathway,  and 
were  reflected  in  long  lines  of  light  from 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea.  The  big, 
black  hulks,  half  buried  in  the  darkness 
of  the  nighty  seemed  to  be  sleeping  on  the 
silent  waters.  For  once,  a  sense  of  deso- 
lateness.  which  will  sometimes  overtake 
the  solitary  traveller  -a  regret — ^a  vague 
feeling  of  dread  even,  was  rising  in  my 
breast,  when  all  at  once  the  similarity  of 
the  scene  recalled  to  my  recollection  the 
pleasant  summer  nights  spent  years  be- 
fore on  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  There  was 
a  resemblance,  yet  how  great  the  contrast 
For  instead  of  the  light  gondola,  and  the 
song  of  the  gay-throated  Italian,  I  had 
now  a  cumbrous  barge  with  a  helmsman 
as  silent  and  motionless  as  a  spectre. 
Instead  of  gliding  along  between  banks  of 
palaces,  with  pillar  and  cornice,  wall  and 
window,  urn  and  statue  shining  in  the 
moonbeams,  I  was  stealing  away  between 
a  double  row  of  black,  half-defined  masses 
which  lay  like  monsters  brooding  on  the 
deep.  Instead  of  the  passing  and  repass- 
ing of  pleasure  boats,  freighted  with  frolic 
or  with  love,  I  was  ploughing  a  solitary 
furrow  through  a  silent  sea,  meeting  no 
adventures,  and  looking  forward  to  no 
greetings. 

But  the  recalling  of  the  more  pleasing 
Venetian  scene  was  soon  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  alongside  the 
steamer.  I  aroused  myself  from  my  re- 
verie just  long  enough  to  climb  the  ship's 
side — to  give  a  thought  to  Saint  Fenii- 
nand — and  to  throw  myself  into  my  berth. 

It  was  not  until  the  Barcino  had  been 
several  hours  on  her  way  that  I  made  my 
appearance  on  deck  the  next  day.  And 
judge  of  my  surprise  on  observing  that  we 
were  then  steaming  direetly  past  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Marseilles.  I  rub- 
bed my  eyes ;  I  rubbed  my  glass,  but  could 
make  nothing  else  of  it  Then,  seeing  the 
Captain  standing  near  me,  I  went  up  to 
him,  and  asked  what  the  deuce  the  Bar- 
cino had  been  about  for  the  last  three  or 
four  hours.    To  which,  as  it  may  have 
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seemed  to  him,  very  strango  question, 
ho  quietly  replied  that  we  had  been  run- 
ning down  the  coast  to  the  port  of — I  for- 
get the  name — to  get  a  bill  of  health.  €ro- 
ing  half  the  way  to  Italy,  said  I  lo  mj'- 
self,  in  order  to  procure  a  bill  of  health  for 
a  port  in  Spain  !  What  can  that  mean  ? 
Luckily,  an  instant's  reflection  suggested 
to  me  that  this  was  cosa^  number  two. 
So  I  spared  myself  the  mortification,  and 
the  captain  the  indignity  of  another  in- 
quiry. Calmly  turning  away,  I  congrat- 
ulated myself  with  the  reflection  that  a 
bill  of  health  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
thing ;  and  remembering  that  there  was 
an  extra  charge  of  several  francs  on  my 

rissage-ticket  for  this  same  bill  of  health, 
had  also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I  had  got  what  was  bargained  for. 

Excepting  this  voyage  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  France,  the  day  wore  away  with- 
out any  sort  of  an  adventure — and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ship's  cabin  doors  were 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  the  exploits 
of  Don  Quixote.  On  mine  was  painted  the 
scene  where  the  gallant  knight  attacked 
his  host's  pig-skins.  In  his  shirt* tails, 
and  the  innkeeper's  greasy  nightcap,  with 
his  good  blade  in  hand,  and  his  eyes  hurl- 
ing daggers  at  the  fancied  giant  Micomi- 
con,  he  was  ripping  up  the  innocent  wine- 
bags, whwh  hung  unsuspectingly  on  the 
walls  of  his  bod-room.  The  red  fluid, 
which,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Sancho 
Panza,  was  the  blood  of  the  giant,  but 
which  to  those  of  the  indignant  host,  was 
his  own  fruity,  full-bodied  and  high-color- 
ed Valdepefias,  was  gushing  from  the  fa- 
tal gash,  and  streaming  a  copious  current 
to  the  floor.  Alas,  what  waste  of  courage — 
and  what  waste  of  wine !  But  even  upon 
80  sad  a  sight,  it  was  some  relief  to  look  in 
the  intervals  of  sea-sickness.  And  before 
leaving  the  ship,  there  had  sprung  up  in 
my  mind  such  a  sympathy  for  the  Don  on 
my  cabin  door  that,  like  travellers  who 
go  about  pilfering  chips  from  the  tables  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  or  stones  and  mortar 
from  their  tombs,  I  was  more  or  less 
tempted  to  cut  out  the  precious  panel  and 
pocket  it  Had  I  had  done  so,  what  a  ca- 
(Mtal  coat  of  arms  I  should  have  had  for 
my  coach,  in  case  I  ever  came  to  set  up 
one! 

Every  thing,  I  repeat,  went  on  aboard- 
ship  as  naturally  and  as  reasonably  as  if 
instead  of  going  to  Spain,  I  had  been 
bound  to  any  other  Christian  country.  I 
should  therefore  have  retired  at  night 
poorly  satisfied  with  my  first  day's  ad- 
ventures, but  for  the  enjoyment  all  the 
day  long  of  one  pleasure,  peculiarly 
Spanish.    I  refer  to  the  smell  of  garlic. 


This  pervaded  the  whole  ship,  and  mnat 
have  perfumed  the  surrounding  sea  air  for 
as  many  leagues  as  do  the  odoriferous 
gales  which  blow  off  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique or  Araby.  The  privilege  of  inhaling 
it  was  as  free'  as  the  air  it  so  strongly 
qualified  ;  and  was  about  the  only  agre- 
menu  of  the  voyage  which  did  not  find  a 
place  in  the  steward^s  bills.  At  dinner, 
however,  it  operated  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  It  was  the  drop  of  excess.  Some- 
thing I  must  have  been  forced  into  mut- 
tering to  myself  at  table  about  the  odori- 
ferous bulb — something  about  every  dish 
of  the  dinner  being  seasoned  with  it ;  for 
a  Spanish  gentleman  sitting  by  my  side^ 
who  by  some  extraordinary  chance  hap- 
pened to  speak  English,  very  politely  in- 
formed me  in  my  own  language  that  I  was 
mistaken — that  there  was  no  garlic  in  any 
dish  on  the  table,  exceptmg  the  hare-stew 
— and  that  my  error  had  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  cook  and  waiters 
kept  themselves  constantly  rubbed  in  it. 

The  night,  indeed,  had  its  little  incident ; 
for  in  the  course  of  it,  I  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  my  first  Spanish  flea.  The 
previous  night,  as  the  ship  was  lying  in 
French  waters,  he  was  ofi*  diity,  flirting 
no  doubt  with  the  grUettts  of  Marseilles, 
and  did  not  therefore  come  across  me. 
But  he  now  seemed  eager  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  flying  into  my 
arms,  and  making  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance. I  found  him  a  very  lively  little 
person,  as  capering  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
not  at  all  afiectmg  the  stately,  measured 
movement  of  a  full-blooded  hidalgo.  As 
he  wore  his  face  muffled  by  the  cloak  of 
night,  I  could  not  get  a  sight  of  his  fea- 
tures, but  have  the  impression  that  he 
must  have  had  a  decidedly  hungry  look. 
At  any  rate,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  ban- 
quet I  had  spread  out  before  him  with  an 
appetite  such  as  his  countrymen  are  always 
happy  to  bring  to  your  entertainmoit^ 
but  which  you  rarely  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  at  theirs.  But  after  he  had 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  drinking  my 
health  several  times,  I  made  some  remark, 
accompanied  by  some  movement,  which 
he  took  in  ill  part ;  and,  thereupon,  very 
abruptly  quit  my  company. 

On  going  on  deck  next  morning,'! 
found  the  steamer  off  Mataro,  and,  run- 
ning down  one  of  the  fairest  coasts,  wash- 
ed by  any  sea  or  ocean.  A  range  of  low 
mountains  stretched  away  to  the  South 
parallel  with  ^  shore,  and  so  close  upon 
it  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  fringe  of  level 
land  between.  At  one  extremity  of  this 
lip  of  shore  stood  Mataro ;  and  on  tht 
oUier,  just  visible  in  the  distance,  the  citj 
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of  Barcelona.  Between  them  lay  a  large 
number  of  smaller  towns,  connected  by 
vrhht  a  year  or  two  ago  was  the  only 
railway  in  Spain.  The  brown  mountain 
sides  were  terraced ;  and  in  summer,  they 
are  draped  with  a  green  scarf  of  vineyards. 
Less  gay  in  winter,  they  neyertheless  pre- 
sented a  cheerful  appearance  ;  for,  besides 
the  numerous  towns  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  I  counted  some  dozens  of 
Tillages,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
hamlets  nestled  in  the  higher  yaileys  or 
perched  on  the  lower  hill-tops.  These, 
looking  all  to  the  south  and  east,  were 
lit  up^  when  I  saw  them,  by  the  rising 
mom,  and  shone  on  their  oack-ground  of 
brown  earth  like  gems  on  the  purple  of  a 
queen.  Beyond  the  mountains  of  the 
shore  was  to  be  seen  the  over-topping 
edge  of  more  distant  ranges,  clad  in  snow 
— thus  making  a  line  of  white  to  link  the 
darker  foreground  of  the  earth  with  the 
beautiful  azure  of  the  unclouded  sky. 
This  scene,  beheld  from  a  sea,  on  whose 
polished  sur&ce  lay  reflected  all  the 
magnificence  of  both  sky  and  shore,  fur- 
nished my  first  view  of  the  del  de  £?#- 
pana — the  <  heaven  of  the  Spains.' 


u. 

THREE    DATS    OF  QUARANTINE. 

In  the  noontide  of  a  day,  as  sunny  as  if 
it  had  been  summer,  we  dropped  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  Enchanted  with 
the  sight  of  shores  so  fair,  I  hurried  my 
'  traps '  together,  and  was  going  to  call  a 
boat  alongside  for  the  purpose  of  disem- 
barking at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
when  the  Captain,  observing  my  intentions, 
cailed  out,  "  No  ccrre  priesa^  SenorJ^ 

"  There's  no  hurry — what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

^*  I  mean  to  say  you  can't  wo  ashore, 
sir.     Three  days  of  quarantine." 

'^  Three  days  of  quarantine ! ! !  But 
haven^t  we  got  a  clfian  bill  of  health — a 
bill  of  health  we  went  half  the  way  to 
Italy  alter — a  bill  of  health  duly  paid  and 
receipted  ?  " 

•'  Ail  very  true,  sir ;  and  your  bill  of 
health  takes  ofif  two  days  from  the 
quarantine.  Do  you  see  that  English 
coaler  yonder?  He's  thirty  days  urom 
Newcastle ;  and  he  has  to  ride  out  a  qua- 
ranting  of  five  notwithstanding."  ' 

**  Bravo !  Newcastle  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  best  of  health  ;  Marseilles  never 
was  in  sounder  condition ;  there  is  not 
a  single  infectious  disease  prevailing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even 
the  Atlautic  Ocean;   and  yet  the  com- 


merce of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  qua* 
rantined  from  three  to  five  days  at  Barce- 
lona !  Only  answer  me  this  one  question, 
Why  did  we  leave  Marseilles  at  day- 
breakl'' 

But  here  was  another  cosa.  Of  course, 
I  got  no  explanations.  Nor  could  I  after- 
wards get  any — unless  it  was  that  the 
dtetention  of  vessels  answered  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  port-charges ;  or  furnish- 
ed greater  focilities  for  smuggling ;  or  en- 
abled the  government  at  Madrid  to  crip- 
ple the  commerce  of  the  rival  capital  of 
Catalonia.  However  this  may  be,  I  did 
not  then  waste  much  time  in  reflecting 
upon  the  matter,  but  hastened  down 
stairs ;  took  to  my  berth ;  and  there,  by 
dint  of  frequent  shifting  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  I  reached  the  third  day— day 
of  grace  and  pardon  for  having  presumed, 
bemg  in  full  health  of  body,  if  not.  of 
mind^  and  having  a  bill  of  the  same  duly 
paid  in  my  pocket,  to  enact  such  a  stupid 
piece  of  knight-errantry,  as  to  come  to 
the  dominions  of  her  Most  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty! 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  third  day — no 
plague  nor  pestilence  having  broken  out 
among  the  ship's  passengers,  though 
strong  signs  of  a  famine  had  begun  to 
show  themselves  in  the  steward's  depart- 
ment, where  little  was  left  beyond  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  garlic — our  term  of 
bondage  was  declared  to  be  finished,  and 
we  were  summoned  on  deck  to  pass 
through  the  formalities  of  manumission. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  still  further  de- 
lay, the  doctor's  boat  was  at  last  spied 
slowly  pulling  off  to  the  steamer.  The 
doctor  leisiu*ely  picking  a  late  breakfast 
out  of  his  teeth,  lounged  up  the  gangway ; 
and  having  comfortably  posted  himself 
against  the  railing  of  the  poop-deck,  as 
well  as  braced  himself  up  with  his  official 
walkine-stick,  gave  orders  that  the  whole 
posse  of  us  should  be  made  to  pass  in  re- 
view before  his  Worship.  He  was  dress- 
ed, I  observed,  in  the  rusty  old  clothes  of 
Dr.  Sangrado.  But  how  many  pulses  he 
may  have  timed — how  many  tongues  he 
may  have  ordered  out — how  many  ribs  he 
may  have  felt  of— I  know  not  Being 
among  the  first  to  ^  pass  muster,'  I  can 
only  say  that  he  neither  looked  down  my 
throat,  nor  felt  of  my  teeth ;  but  that 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  a  rather  knowing 
squint  out  of  his  left  eye,  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced me  a  fit  subject  for  disembarka- 
tion. The  examination  was  as  good  a  farce 
as  you  may  see  in  Spain  even.  In  truth, 
how  could  a  Spanish  port-doctor,  who  had 
ever  inspected  his  own  person,  or  the  per- 
sons of  Spanish  sailors,  the  greater  part  of 
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whom  are  black  enough  with  dirt  and 
sun  to  be  sent  to  prison  in  South  Carolina 
as  free  negroes  ?  how  could  he  cast  out  of 
the  country  as  unclean  any  foreigner  in 
the  daily  use  of  soap  and  water  ?  The 
thing  is  a  small  absurdity.  But  before  I 
could  have  time  to  make  this  or  any  other 
reflection,  I  was  over  the  ship's  side,  into 
the  boat,  and  had  a  ragged  barbarian  of 
the  country  pulling  me  ashore  as  for  dear 
life — though  in  fact  for  the  sum  of  four 
pesetas. 

III. 

THE    LANDING,   TOGETHER   WITH  ▲   DRIVS 
IN   A   SPANISH  COACH. 

The  distance  from  ship  to  shore  was  con- 
siderable. I  had,  therefore,  ample  time  to 
compose  my  mind,  slightly  ruffled  as  it 
was  by  the  annoyances  of  the  quarantine ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  perfect  good  will 
towards  all  Spaniards,  was  about  to  take 
peaceable  possession  of  the  shore,  when  I 
was  met  at  the  water's  edge  by  a  hostile 
army  drawn  up  for  battle.  It  consisted 
of  a  small  host  of  what  in  any  other 
country  would  pass  for  ragamuffins,  but 
who  were  here  called  porters.  The  mo- 
ment my  foot  touched  the  shore,  the 
enemy  rushed  upon  me,  together  with  a 
Frenchman  whom  chance  made  my  ally 
for  the  moment,  and  completely  surround- 
ed us.  Spirited  as  the  French  are  in  an 
attack,  it  is  well  known  that  they  make 
a  poor  defence.  My  experience  in  this 
particular  case  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
general  impression  respecting  them.  The 
^t  travelling  merchant,  for  such  he  was, 
did  not  stand  his  ground  so  well  as  even 
I  did,  and  was  absolutely  borne  off  his 
feet  in  triumph  by  the  enemy.  But  after 
their  easy  success  against  us,  they  imme- 
diately fell  to  loggerheads  among  them* 
selves  over  their  booty.  While  one  of  the 
scoundrels  had  succeeded  in  throwing  my 
trunk,  and  another  my  bag  over  his 
shoulders,  two  others  were  tugging  at 
each  end  of  my  umbrella,  and  other  two 
were  having  a  regular  stand-up  fight 
over  my  hat-box.  Taking  advantage  of 
thiscontention,  I  escaped  to  a  slight  emi- 
nence, whence  I  could  survey  the  fray  be- 
low. In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  was  the 
fat  Frenchman  struggling  for  dear  life, 
and  his  still  dearer  parcels,  of  which  he 
had  a  most  embarrassing  number.  All 
told,  boxes  and  packages,  they  might 
amount  to  well-nigh  a  dozen ;  and  every 
one  of  them,  besides  life  and  limbs,  was 
in  imminent  peril  There  he  was,  poor 
fellow  I  cannot  say«  but  fat  fellow,  his  hat 
earned  off  among  the  spoils  of  war,  and 


himself  jammed  into  the  centre  of  as  beg- 
garly a  platoon  of  rascals  as  ever  got  to- 
gither  under  the  nostrils  of  a  gentleman, 
e  vociferated,  gesticulated,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  swore.  I  certainly  saw  him 
seize  one  poor  devil  by  the  collar  ;  and  he 
was  so  over-exdted,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
in  danger  every  moment  of  going  off'in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy. 

But  at  length  the  rage  of  battle  sab- 
sided.  The  commiS'Voyageur  sncoeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  with  the  victors,  agree- 
ing to  give  on  both  his  account  andinine 
such  a  sum  as  on  subdivision  would  yield 
to  each  beggar  of  them  a  small  handnil  of 
reals.  This  amount  paid,  though  some 
still  clamored  for  more  gratificacionciias, 
he  eventually  got  a  release  ;  but  came  oat 
of  the  crowd,  a  sight  to  behold,  puffing 
and  perspiring  like  a  patient  firom  the 
feather-b^ds  of  a  water-cure. 

Having  at  last  ransomed  ourselves  and 
effects  out  ofthe  hands  of  these  Philistines, 
we  were  both  piled  up  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage in  the  interior  of  an  omnibus.  It 
was  one  of  those  which  Noah  had  made 
use  of  in  going  into  the  ark,  and  still  had 
more  or  less  of  the  mud  of  the  first  flood 
about  it.  In  this  vehicle  we  had  to  nm 
two  lines  of  custom-houses  before  getting 
admittance  to  the  city.  The  first  was 
passed  with  tolerable  success.  By  simply 
standing  a  little  aloof,  and  keeping  perfect- 
ly cool,  I  managed  to  have  my  tronk 
overlooked  in  the  examination  of  the  log- 
gage;  but  my  companion,  whose  nervesi 
never  strong,  had  just  before  been  unduly 
excited,  got  at  once  into  a  fluster,  and  was 
not  let  off  until  after  all  his  wares  had 
been  most  faithfully  ransacked.  On 
reaching  the  second  line,  we  were  driven 
into  a  courtyard  where,  as  it  next  to  never 
rains  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  ac- 
cumulated the  dust  of  all  the  feet  of  all 
the  sinners  who  had  ever  entered  Barce- 
lona. And  the  moment  after  our  entrance 
a  set  of  sweeps,  well  instructed,  no  doubt, 
in  this  part  of  their  duty,  began  to  raise 
such  a  dust  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
inclosure,  that  my  travelling  merchant| 
who,  besides  having  a  difficulty  in  his 
breathing,  had  a  collection  of  patterns 
which  would  suffer  more  from  exposure 
in  such  an  atmosphere  than  even  his 
mucous  membrane,  began  immediatelr 
to  curse  and  swear,  and  almost  to  wish 
himself  back  among  the  porters. 

As  he  had  voluntarily  assumed  the 
office  of  pay-master  general  until  oar  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  I  resolved  to  let  him 
take  his  own  course,  and  see  how  he  would 
get  us  out  of  this  second  scrape.  This 
time  he  resorted    to  his    pockets.    He 
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iiimbled  long  before  getting  hold  of  a  five 
inmc  piece ;  but  when  he  cud,  he  thrust  it 
into  the  sleeve  of  the  official  with  force 
enough  to  send  it  half-way  up  to  his 
shoulder.  At  the  same  instant,  he  shout- 
ed to  the  coachman  to  crtick  his  whip  ; 
and  in  another,  we  cleared  the  gates  at  a 
bound. 

Our  driver  turned  out  to  be  a  veritable 
Jehu.  He  plajed  his  lash  around  the 
long  ears  of  his  animals  with  the  adroit- 
ness of  an  expert.  He  shouted  to  his 
leaders,  calling  each  hr  name : — "  Go  it, 
Gil — go  it,  Sa»cho."  And  all  this  while 
he  was  rattling  us  over  a  pavement  which 
had  been  laid  down  hj  the  Phenicians,  and 
never  mended  since.  The  result  was  that 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  never  embarked 
on  such  a  sea  of  troubles  before,  was  in 
le^  than  five  minutes  co^cadtn^  out  of  the 
window.  At  the  same  time  his  boxes,  no 
less  disturbed  than  their  owner,  vrere 
leaping  about  the  carriage  like  so  many 
frogs.  At  the  end  of  some  ten  minutes, 
however,  we  pulled  up,  all  standing,  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  Before  alighting,  mj 
fellow-traveller  proceeded  to  examine  his 
legs  and  the  small  of  his  back,  to  see  if  he 
were  in  a  condition  to  move  from  his  seat 
But  finding  all  his  bones  safe  and  sound, 
though  his  shirt-collar  was  badly  broken 
down  by  the  perspiration  which  flowed  at 
every  pore,  he  descended.  I,  who.  in  all 
things,  let  him  take  the  lead,  followed  his 
example.  On  entering  the  house,  how- 
ever, I  found  that,  like  a  true  Frenchman, 
he  had  brought  me  to  an  inn  kept  by  one 
of  his  own  countrymen.  But  as  I  had  not 
come  to  Spain  to  keep  company  with  its 
mortal  enemies,  I  at  once  decided  to  seek 
a  lodgine  elsewhere.  So  after  paying  the 
half  of  all  charges,  I  bade  him  good  morn- 
ing, and  drove  to  a  Fonda,  where  I  could 
have  my  stews  seasoned  by  a  native-bom 
Spaniard. 

"  One  hundred  aouSy  Senary  said  the 
'bus-man,  pushing  away  from  his  fore- 
head a  long  red  cap,  which  hung  down  his 
back  nearly  to  his  buttock.  One  hundred 
sousj  said  I  to  myself,  for  being  driven  to 
town  by  a  fellow  in  a  cap  like  that !  A 
fellow  in  a  sheepskin  jacket,  and  an  ab- 
solutely unmentionable  pair  of  short- 
dothes !  One  hundred  sous  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  such  a  wretched  piece 
of  joinery  as  was  the  fellow's  vehicle  ;  for 
the  service  of  mules  in  ropes,  and  spavined 
worse  than  ever  was  Rosinante ;  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  taken  over  a  pavement 
utterly  dislocated,  and  so  nearly  fatal  to 
my  spinal  marrow !  The  demand  seemed 
to  me  extortionate.  Having  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  two  firanc  fees  of  the 


Parisian  cabmen,  and  considering  that  I 
had  been  paraded  into  town  in  a  mere 
'bus,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  forty 
sous — with  ten  more  to  be  added  for 
the  circumstance  of  being  in  Spain.  How- 
ever, thinking  that  I  would,  at  least,  get 
some  amusement  out  of  the  fellow  be- 
fore paying  his  fee,  I  resolved  to  try  my 
Spanish  on  him.  Accordingly  I  entered 
upon  a  senu-serious  argument  with  my 
claimant  of  the  hundred  sous,  and  was 
apparently  making  out  something  of  a 
case  in  my  favor,  when  I  very  imprudent- 
ly alluded  to  my  experience  in  Paris, 
where  for  forty  sous  one  may  drive  from 
one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  in  a  cab  and 
two.  Now  in  arguing  with  a  Spaniard, 
nothing  is  so  ill  advised  as  any  compa- 
rison drawn  between  his  country  and 
France,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  I  got  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth  than  my  little  man, 
drawing  himself  up  as  high  as  he  could 
get — which  was  not  more  than  five  feet 
two— and  cracking  his  cap  Uke  a  whip- 
lash, immediately  replied : — "  Fifty  sous 
may  do  for  Paris^  SeHor ;  but  they 
wonU  answer  for  Barcelona  !  " 

Of  course,  after  being  so  fairly  floored 
in  the  argument,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
strike  my  flag.  I  did  so  most  cheerfully 
— paid  my  money — and  entered  upon  a 
new  scene  of  adventure  in  entering  my 
first  Spanish  Fonda, 


IV. 


THE   FONDA — MY   ROOMS. 

The  Fonda  del  Grande  Oriente^  at  Bar- 
celona, was  formerly  a  monastery.  Little 
else,  however,  than  its  strong  stone  walls, 
inclosing  a  quadrangular  court,  and  its 
low-arched  corridors,  running  around  the 
four  inner  sides  of  the  building,  and  fur- 
nishing on  each  of  the  five  stories  a  long 
and  spacious  promenade,  now  remains  of 
the  original  edifice.  Still  the  air  of  good 
cheer,  which  in  earlier  days  must  have 
reined  in  its  refectories,  continues  to  linger 
in  its  halls.  As  of  old,  its  cellars  are  well 
supplied  with  the  liquid  which  is  red  in 
the  cup  ;  its  larder  is  fat  with  good  Spa- 
nish pork  and  poultry  \  and  its  inmates, 
from  landlord  to  boot-cleaner,  retain  a 
good  degree  of  the  rubicund  rotundity  of 
Uie  ancient  priesthood.  As.  for  the  first 
time,  I  walked  thoughtfully  up  the  broad 
and  well-worn  stones  of  the  stairway,  so 
suited  by  its  gentle  ascent  to  the  weary 
feet  of  the  well-loaded  mendicant,  or  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  the  short-winded  father 
confessor.  I  said  to  myself:  You  have 
come  to  l§pam  just  half  a  century  too  late. 
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The  publicans  have  supplanted  the  priests ; 
and  instead  of  the  old  hospitality  of  monk 
and  hermit,  which  was  paid  for  in  charities, 
you  will  now  have  to  sit  at  meat  with 
travellers  and  sinners,  at  a  daily  cost  of 
thirty-five  reals. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  per- 
ceive, as  I  did  at  a  glance,  that  mine  host 
of  the  Oriente  was  no  Spaniard.  Like 
most  of  the  better  landlords  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  he  was  a  native  of  Italy. 
But  though  foreign  bom.  both  he  and  his 
household  were  in  the  country  bred,  and 
had  taken  so  kindly  and  naturally  to  all 
good  Spanish  ways,  that  his  ollas  were 
the  envy  of  all  lovers  of  hare  in  Bar- 
celona. 

With  many  bows,  I  was  nshered  into 
the  best  rooms  vacant ;  and  in  the  face  of 
80  much  politeness  on  the  part  of  my  host, 
I  could  not  think  of  being  so  uncourteous 
as  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  his  accommoda- 
tions. By  a  native,  accustomed  to  travel 
with  bed  and  board  at  his  back,  the  apart- 
ments would  have  been  thought  princely  5 
but  to  me,  coming  from  a  civilized  country, 
they  seemed  but  holes  in  the  wall.  But 
I  politely  limited  my  objections  to  the 
rooms  to  inquiring  if  there  were  any  others 
at  the  moment  unoccupied.  The  land- 
lord's reply  was,  that  he  had  others,  but 
none  so  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  I 
therefore  prudently  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity— besides  a  civil  bow  to  my  host, 
in  return  for  a  very  large  number  of  his 
own — and  took  possession. 

The  door  of  my  apartment,  which  open- 
ed into  the  corridor,  was  without  a  latch. 
It  had,  however,  a  lock  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  catapult.  In  case  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, then  believed  by  many  persons  to  be 
imminent,  the  lock  and  hinges  of  that 
good  stout  door,  thought  I,  would  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  me  some  service.  I  should 
have  my  barricade  ready  made  at  my 
hand.  It  had,  besides,  a  certain  monastic 
look,  in  harmony  with  the  thick  walls  and 
low  aisles  of  the  once  sacred  edifice.  At 
first  sight,  I  felt  a  degree  of  respect  for 
it ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  will 
continue  to  swing  on  its  rusty  hinges  as 
long  as  the  Spanish  world  stands. 

There  was  no  bathing  tub  any  where 
to  be  seen  ;  but  there  was  the  possibility 
of  ablution.  For  in  one  comer,  conceal- 
ed by  a  curtain,  stood  the  slenderest  of 
stands,  supporting  the  narrowest  of  basins. 
I  should  be  able,  at  least,  to  wash  one  eye 
open  at  once  in  it  But  in  a  country  so 
much  better  provided  with  wine  than  it  is 
with  water — and  in  a  country  where  even 
the  highest  dames  are  said  merely  to  rub 
their  faces  with  a  moist  napkin  instead  of 


laving  them,  what  more  could  be  expect- 
ed? I  should  have  been  thought  as 
crazy  as  he  of  La  Mandia  to  have  found 
&ult  with  such  arrangements. 

As  for  the  bed,  it  was  clean — and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal  in  this  country. 
The  Spaniard  is  not  accustomed  to  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  soft  pile  of  ddigfats 
which  is  built  up  for  his  neighbor,  the 
Frenchman.  When  he  travels,  he  often 
has  to  content  himself  with  the  stone 
floors  of  Ventas  and  PrtBodcia;  nor  is  he 
always  a  great  deal  better  off  when  he 
stays  at  home.  His  rugged  country  could 
ill  supply  the  enormous  sacks  of  down  or 
feathers  beneath  which  your  German 
sleeps  off  the  fumes  of  his  beer,  and  seeks 
to  sweat  down  the  thick  tallow  of  his 
kidneys.  In  Spain  the  traveller,  accord- 
ingly, must  be  ready  to  curl  himself  up 
in  straw  with  the  same  satisfaction  with 
which,  in  his  own  country,  he  lies  down 
to  his  repose  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  If 
even  in  the  large  towns  he  finds  his 
mattress  thin,  he  should  nevertheless  re- 
turn thanks  that  it  is  not  a  board.  My 
bed,  therefore,  escaped  without  too  close 
an  inspection.  I  had  only  one  fear  in  en- 
tering it ;  and  that,  I  am  bound  in  justice 
to  the  country  to  say,  turned  out  to  be 
utterly  groundless. 

The  floor  was  laid  m  tiles ;  but  it  was 
tolerably  well  covered  by  a  carpet.  Yet 
not  the  purple  rug  which  is  spread  in 
Turkish  bed-chambers ;  nor  the  soft, 
velvety  tapestry  of  English  boudoirs; 
but  a  mat  woven  of  the  canes  of  Spain.  A 
similar  one  hung  rolled  up  above  the  win- 
dows on  the  external  w^l  of  the  house. 
This  served  to  shield  the  room  fW>m  the 
hot  rays  of  summer;  while,  within,  a 
simple  white  muslin  curtain  suflSced  to 
keep  out  the  cold  of  winter.  There  were, 
indeed,  windows  and  shutters  besides;  but 
so  ill  contrived,  so  full  of  original  and  ac- 
quired defects,  that  they  afforded  not  a 
great  deal  more  protection  than  the  open 
muslin. 

But  among  so  many  cracks  and  air-holes, 
there  was  not  that  one,  the  presence  of 
which  would  have  counterbalanced  all  the 
others.  There  was  no  fire-place !  There 
was  none  in  any  of  the  rooms.  There  was 
none  short  of  uie  kitchen.  And  what  is 
more,  there  was  but  one,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  in  the  whole  town  of  Barcelona. 
That  had  been  sot  up  by  an  Englishman, 
of  course.  Still,  there  are  two  methods 
for  warming  apartments  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  One  is  by  sun-light,  and  the 
other  by  a  pan  of  coals.  The  former  vp^ 
the  more  agreeable  and  the  more  con- 
ducive to  health.     But  the  latter  must  be 
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resorted  to  in  cases  of  extremity  and  dajs 
of  darkness.  In  the  morning,  I  used  to 
see  seyeral  pans  being  prepu^  by  the 
servants  in  the  court  They  are  filled 
with  a  superior  kind  of  charcoal  which  is 
fanned  and  stirred  until  the  coals  are  so 
completely  ignited  as  to  cease  giving  off 
smoke.  After  having  stood  long  enough 
to  cover  themselves  with  a  white  film  of 
ashes,  they  are  brought  in,  and  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  There  the  pan  stands 
without  being  disturbed  all  the  morning. 
At  dinner  time,  it  is  stirred  up,  so  as  to 
bring  the  bottom  coals  to  the  surface. 
Then  it  will  continue  to  give  ofif  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  heat  until  late  in  the 
evening.  These  fires  are  never  allowed 
to  remain  through  the  night  in  sleeping 
rooms,  but  are  not  thought  injurious  to 
health  durmg  the  dAy.  Still,  I  observed 
that  they  would  soon  give  a  foreigner  the 
headache  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  cracks 
and  crannies  of  their  apartments,  muJst  long 
since  have  killed  off  all  the  natives.  Who- 
ever then  goes  to  Barcelona  in  winter,  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  sit  sometimes  over  the 
pan  of  coals.  As  his  feather-bed  has  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  inches  of  thickness, 
he  cannot,  like  poor  Croldsmith,  crawl  into 
that  to  get  warm  ;  nor.  however  roman- 
tic it  may  be  to  sit  out  an  evenmg  in  the 
chimney-comer  of  a  country  venia^  will  ho 
find  himself  exactly  at  his  ease  among 
the  flesh-pots  and  stew-pans  of  a  city 
kitchen. 

V. 
MY  BALCONY. 

But  if  there  was  no  fire-place  in  my 
rooms,  there  was  a  balcony.  A  balcony 
in  Spain !  What  a  charm  in  those  words. 
With  them  arc  associated  what  tales  of 
Andalusian  love — what  secret  whisper- 
ings in  the  silent  night  between  enamored 
souls — what  sighing  of  soft,  blue-ribboned 
guitars,  and  voices  which  melt  with  ten- 
derness or  rave  with  jealousy  I  Let  the 
traveller  by  all  means  put  off  his  first 
visit  to  his  balcony  until  evening.  Then 
when  the  stars  are  shining  in  the  sky,  or 
the  new  moon  reflects  from  her  silver 
horn  a  light  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
countenance love,  let  him  step  out  upon 
that  spot  of  enchantment  The  flowers 
raneed  around  the  railing,  while  they 
half  conceal  his  person,  wn^  his  senses 
in  delicious  odors.  Thence  he  sees  the 
muffled  lover  watching  beneath  some 
neighboring  window.  He  hears  the  tink- 
ling of  a  near  guitar.  He  thinks  he  hears 
an  opening  shutter.  He  imagines  he  has 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  mantilla. 
Agiun  he  listens.  Voices  float  by  on  the 
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softly  breathing  zephyrs  of  the  night — 
now  like  to  the  trembling  accents  of  a 
first  affection — now  resembling  the  deeper- 
toned  notes  of  impatient  passion.  There 
is  a  witchery  in  the  air.  His  own  heart 
gradually  catches  contagion  from  the  uni- 
versal love.  And,  at  last,  his  head  com 
pletely  turned,  he  can  resist  no  longer. 
Mastered  by  a  passion  like  that  which 
sent  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  out  upon  his 
expeditions  of  knightrcrrantry,  he  rushes 
to  his  bed — abstracts  the  cord — ties  a 
ladder — and  swinging  himself  from  bal- 
cony to  balcony,  goea  in  quest  of  a  Dul- 
dnea  over  half  the  town ! 

I  unfortunately  could  not  so  far  restrain 
my  impatience  as  to  wait  for  the  evening. 
The  moment  I  had  finished  my  toilette,  I 
went  to  the  balcony.  It  was  the  hour  of 
the  promenade ;  and  the  street  upon  which 
my  windows  opened  was  the  famous 
Rambla.  This  resembles  the  UnLer  den 
Linden  of  Berlin ;  and,  like  that,  has  a 
spacious  foot-walk  in  the  centre,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  carriage  ways.  Rows  of 
shade-trees  intermingle  with  shrubber}' 
perpetually-green,  and  even  in  mid-winter 
m  full  flower,  separate  the  central  firom 
the  side  avenues.  These  last  are  bounded 
by  two  lines,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  of 
palaces,  colleges,  theatres,  public  offices, 
monasteries  now  converted  into  hotels, 
and  private  mansion-houses.  All  are 
either  bright  with  marble,  or  gay  with 
frescoes.  Running  through  the  centre  of 
the  city  from  gate  to  gate,  this  broad 
avenue  is  ever  filled  with  entertainment 
for  the  observer  of  men  and  manners.  At 
one  extremity  of  it  he  will  meet  the  gay 
throng  of  pleasure's  votaries;  while  at 
the  other,  he  will  find  himself  among 
beggars  and  laborers  standing  idle  in  the 
market  place.  Here,  may  be  seen  groups 
of  merchants  "on  'change"  well  wrapped 
in  cloaks  of  broadcloth ;  there,  collections 
of  gipsy  horse-jockeys  clad  in  sheepskins. 
On  this  side,  are  markets  for  the  sale  of 
fruits,  the  golden  orange  and  the  purple 
fig ;  on  the  other,  are  stalls  where  pretty 
payesas  are  busy  weaving  the  gayest  of 
winter  bouquets.  It  is  a  world  in  miniature 
— ^with  the  representatives  of  every  grade 
of  life,  of  all  ages,  and  of  different  nations. 
And  as  work  in  this  country  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  idleness  in  others 
— at  least  those  of  the  north — the  eos- 
tumes  of  business  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  adornments  of  pleasure  elsewhere. 
The  whole  scene  wears  an  air  of  festivity 
and  gala.  At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me 
as  I  stood  in  my  balcony  looking  down 
upon  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  eye  more  attractive 
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than  the  shows  of  state  or  stage;  and 
what  it  was  the  first  day  I  saw  it,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  ercry  day  of  ray  residence  in 
Barcelona.  It  was  my  play-honse,  to 
which  1  resorted  by  daylight  For  actors 
I  had  the  plumed  officer  and  the  cowled 
priest,  the  white-gloved  coxcomb  and  the 
veiled  belle,  beggar-boys  who  might  have 
been  transferred  to  the  canvas  of  Murillo 
as  they  sat,  and  hidalgos  standing  with 
cloaks  over  their  shoulders  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Aristides  in  the  museum  at 
Naples.  It  was  my  opera  even  ;  for  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  battalion  of 
guards  came  dashing  down  the  avenue, 
with  banners  waving,  and  music  filling 
the  air  with  pleasant  revelry.  Yet  some- 
times they  came  with  slower  step,  beating 
on  muffled  drums  the  march  of  the  dead, 
and  bearing  a  comrade  to  the  sepulchre. 
Or  a  company  of  white-robed  nuns  and 
sisters  of  charity  went  by,  chanting  the 
sweet  hymns  of  the  church ;  or  a  proces- 
sion of  priests  in  inky  cloak,  and  faces 
veiled  in  black,  bearing  with  solemn  song 
the  sacramental  wafer  to  dying  lips.  Half 
an  hour  before,  the  cheerful  chimes  were 
calling  the  city  to  thanksgiving  and 
praise ;  now  they  are  tolling  the  slow 
knell  of  some  poor  soul  going  to  its  long 
home.  So  fuU  of  life,  and  of  its  contrasts 
is  this  Baroelonese  Rambla. 

VI. 
MT  TABLE. 

Fascinating  as  may  be  sight-seeing  from 
a  Spanish  balcony,  it  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  one^s  hearing  the  dinner  bell. 
In  the  midst  of  my  waking  reverie,  this 
summons  at  once  brought  me  to  my 
senses.  I  obeyed  its  voice,  and  descended 
to  the  dining-hall.  It  was  rather  a  small 
one,  with  painted  walls,  and  a  floor  of  stone 
partially  covered  with  a  mat.  But  what 
particularly  attracted  my  attention  was  a 
modem  improvement  which  had  recently 
been  introduced  into  it  This  consisted 
not  in  a  stove,  but  a  stove-pipe.  It  was 
the  only  thing  I  noticed  in  the  room  which 
had  not  apparently  come  down  from  an 
earlier  age.  True,  its  calibre  was  of  the 
very  smallest ;  but  as  it  passed  up  through 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  on  its  way  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  it 
took  ofi*  the  chill  of  the  stone  walls,  and 
rendered  the  room  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  larger  dining-hall  used  in  summer. 
The  company  assembled  amounted  to 
some  five  and  twenty  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
the  maiority  of  whom  were  Spaniards. 
Table  (Phdte  dinners  are  nearly  the 
same  thing  in  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
continent    South  of  the  Pyrenees,  they 


are  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
the  dishes  than  for  their  quality.  In  his 
lean  country,  the  Spaniard  can  rarely  get 
enough  to  eat.  His  pig-skin  is  generally 
tolerably  well  filled ;  but  his  larder  is 
too  often  empty.  The  lower  classes  never 
taste  meat---living  exclusively  on  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  wine.  Therefore  your 
host  goes  generally  for  the  main  chance ; 
and  thinks  that  if  he  can  only  give  you  a 
plentiful  dinner,  you  will  be  sure  to  think 
it  a  good  one.  As  it  is  a  mark  of  a  poor 
man  to  eat  vegetable  food,  he  shows  his 
respect  for  a  rich  one  by  serving  him 
almost  entirely  with  animal.  Besides 
soup  and  fish,  you  are  treated  to  beef 
boiled  and  beef  roasted,  to  legs  of  mutton 
and  joints  of  pork,  to  kid  and  wild  boar, 
to  hare  and  rabbit,  to  chickens  and  toriceys, 
to  grouse  and  snipe.  Not  that  aU  these 
dishes  make  their  appearance  at  every 
dinner;  but  the  number  of  courses  is 
always  great  enough  to  render  the  enter- 
tainment gross  and  wearisome.  As  in  all 
southern  countries,  the  meats  are  of  in- 
ferior quality— excepting  always  the  nut- 
fed  porK.  This  surpasses  even  the  flesh 
of  the  wild  boar.  If  there  be  an^  truth 
in  the  Italian  saying  that  no  man  is  fit  to 
die  until  he  has  seen  the  bay  of  Naples, 
perhaps  what  the  Spaniard  says  is  no 
less  true,  that  he  ought  first  to  taste  a 
ham  of  the  Alpujarras.  But  with  this 
exception,  I  know  of  no  other  kind  of 
meat  in  the  country  for  the  sake  of  which 
one  would  at  all  care  to  defer  his  final 
hour.  The  poultry,  though  not  bad,  will 
not  compare  with  that  of  France ;  and 
the  beef  would  pass  in  England  for  in- 
difierent  shoe-leather.  The  dried  froits 
are  abundant  rather  than  good.  Yet  the 
oranges  from  Malaga  are  well-flavored; 
and  the  grapes  of  the  country^hich  in 
some  sheltered  vineyards  near  Micelona 
are  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  vines  until 
February,  are  truly  delicious. 

A  Spanish  dinner,  theiL  is  decidedly  a 
heavy  afiair.  Luckily  the  stranger  is 
rarely  asked  to  dine  out  The  natives 
seem  to  be  aware  that  Uie  dinner  is  their 
weak  point  They  are  sensitive  about 
exhibiting  the  leanness  of  their  larders. 
The  closeness  with  which  a  Caballero 
picks  his  bones,  and  the  frequency  with 
which,  even  as  in  the  days  of  Don  Quixote, 
he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  greens 
and  garlic,  are  matters  not  to  be  made 
known  out  of  the  family.  And  then  his 
desire,  whenever  he  do^  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  flesh  or  fowl,  to  smother 
it  in  onions,  stands  directly  in  the  way  of 
the  entertaining  of  strai^gers.  For  he 
knows  very  weU  that  all  roreigners  have 
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looked  upon  his  national  dish  with  a 
certain  degree  of  suspicion  ever  since 
the  day  when  Oil  Bias  supped  on  a  cat. 
On  no  account,  therefore,  could  he  ven- 
ture to  set  a  stew  under  any  nostril  not 
native. 

In  short,  the  culinary  art  is  not  well 
understood  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
half  of  the  larger  hotels,  your  cook  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  French  or  Italian  refu- 
gee, a  poor  devil  who  has  run  his  country, 
and  who,  having  had  at  home  more  to  do 
with  politics  than  with  pastry,  has  brought 
with  him  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  his  art  as  practised  in  the  kitchens  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  greater  number 
of  his  dishes  will  be  bad  imitations  of 
what  you  have  eaten  at  Paris  or  Naples. 
As  when  you  go  into  the  street,  you  see 
the  French  hat  beginning  to  supplant  the 
mantilla,  and  the  French  paletot  the 
cloak ;  or  when  you  visit  the  theatre,  you 
find  the  house,  the  music  and  the  dancing 
no  longer  Spanish,  so  at  the  dinner-table 
you  observe  that  the  national  taste  is  fast 
coming  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
masters  in  the  culinary  art  The  Fondas 
are  getting  already  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
olla  ;  and  half  a  century  hence  the  travel- 
ler will  be  obliged  to  descend  to  the  ven- 
torillo  to  get  a  taste  of  it. 

A  word  of  advice  to  travellers  respect- 
ing garlic.  As  Spanish  cookery  is  nothing, 
if  not  a  stew,  and  a  stew  is  nothing,  if  not 
chiefly  garlic,  let  the  foreigner  make  up 
his  mind  at  once  to  like  it.  Let  him  eat 
it — if  he  can — without  making  up  wry 
faces.  For  do  what  he  will,  this  bulb 
will  be  thrust  down  his  throat  by  every 
cook  in  the  country — peaceably  if  he  can, 
forcibly  if  ho  must.  Every  sauce-pan  in 
the  Peninsula  smacks  of  it ;  and  no  con- 
ceivable amount  of  scouring  would  suffice 
to  take  it  out  Therefore  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  Daily  practice  in  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  delicacy  will  finally  make 
one  perfect  in  it  At  least,  all  travellers 
who  do  not  object  to  frogs,  cabbage,  or 
tobacco,  ought  surely  to  be  capable  of 
learning  to  digest  garlic. 

Set  down,  then,  the  olla  podrida  as  a 
good  thing.  And  there  is  one  other  in  Spain. 
It  is  the  chocolate.  This  is  made  with 
either  water  or  milk ;  and  always  so  thick 
that  a  spoon  will  almost  stand  up  in  it 
The  great  secret  of  making  this  beverage, 
however,  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
drink  it  Taken  after  dinner,  it  would  be 
an  abomination — with  the  breakfast  d  la 
fourchetUj  it  would  be  no  better.  It  is  a 
n.eal  by  itself— the  smallest  cup  of  it 
Accepting  it  as  such,  setting  apart  a  par- 
tKular  hour  in  the  day  for  it,  and  giving 


it  the  honors  of  a  regular  and  separate 
entertainment,  you  find  this  drink  to  be 
truly  una  de  las  delidas  EspafioUu. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  fair  lips  which  so 
dearly  love  and  laud  it  Hot,  and  foamy, 
and  purple,  it  solaces  the  whole  inner 
man.  It  satisfies  at  the  same  time  the 
longings  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  soul. 
But  the  early  morning  is  the  hour  for 
this  cup  of  consolation.  When  you  have 
gotten  vour  feet  into  your  slippers,  and 
have  gutied  your  dressing-gown  around 
you,  and  have  arranged  the  morning's 
toilette — then  while  the  pleasant  sun 
streams  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  the 
morning  air  comes  in  to  refresh  your 
temples  and  regale  your  senses  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  balcony — then  as  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  embrace  of  the 
capacious  arm-chair,  and  open  book  or 
newspaper — then  let  your  Hebe  bring  in 
the  cup.  A  Spaniard  will  often  have  it 
handed  to  him  by  an  old  duenna  while  he 
IS  still  in  the  sheets.  Many  a  one  can- 
not get  out  of  bed  without  help  of  it.  He 
cannot  muster  the  courage,  the  force  of 
will  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow, 
until  he  feels  in  his  vitals  the  working  of 
his  accustomed  stimulus.  But  the  other 
arrangement  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
You  gain  thereby  the  great  advantage  of 
being  served  by  the  younger  and  prettier 
hands  of  one  of  Spain's  dark  maidens — 
the  morning  dew  still  sparkling  on  the 
rose  leaves  in  her  hair.  For  my  part,  I 
always  thought  it  gave  a  better  flavor  to 
the  chocolate,  though  it  might  have  been 
mere  foncy. 

The  only  thing  which  may  be  taken 
with  chocolate  is  a  very  delicate  biscuit — 
a  mere  nothing.  Any  thing  else  is  a  pro- 
fanation, and  spoils  the  entertainment.  If 
a  man  is  hun^,  let  him  wait  for  his 
breakfast — or,  m  troth,  let  .him  eat  it 
But  at  that  hour  he  ougfit  not  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  a  rabid  appetite.  He 
should  have  a  season  of  tranquil  thought- 
fulness  after  rismg  from  his  couch.  He 
should  give  a  few  fleeting  moments  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  golden  light  and 
fragrant  air  of  the  Spanish  morning.  The 
duties,  the  amusements  of  the  day  are  to 
be  calmly  forecasted.  Perhaps  the  follies 
of  a  night  are  to  be  repented  of.  He  has 
some  theme  to  meditate — some  scribbling 
— letters — business.  Let  him  drink  his 
chocolate,  and  put  off  breakfasting  till 
mid-day. 

Twelve  o'clock  is  the  latest  hour  for 
breakfasting  d  la  fourcheite.  For  all 
good  Spaniards  are  early  up;  and  they 
dine  at  five  or  Uiereabouts.  I  speak  of 
the  higher  classes.    But  as  no  travelled 
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nuui  can  breakbst  an^  where  utisbctorilj 
oat  of  Paris,  it  would  not  be  of  anj  use 
to  describe  the  Spanish  performance.  It 
is  but  a  poor,  second-handed  affair.  For 
it  is  an  imilation  of  the  tedious,  many- 
coursed  d^euneri  of  the  south  of  France 
and  the  north  of  Ital;.  If  ;ou  prefer  to 
breaklsst  by  yourself,  as  of  course  you  do, 
jou  may  order  what  you  like — though 
you  will  Dot  get  it.  The  whole  blessnd 
day  night  be  spent  in  calling  for  butter  j 
and  the  moeo  would  bring  you  oil.  You 
might  beg  for  cheese  i  and  he  would  give 
you  a  Dutch  stone.  You  might  order  the 
hen-coop  up.  to  watch  with  your  own  eyes 
the  laying;  but  the  egp  would  bo  stale 
by  the  time  the  cook  had  bailed  them. 
ell  him  to  serre  ^ou  an  omelette;  and 
unless  you  give  hiiD  ftetetoM  as  well  as 
eggs  to  make  it  with,  it  will  prore  to  be 
a  great  deal  whiter  than  the  linen  of  either 
the  cociiuro  who  stirred,  or  of  the  ffto^o 
who  served  it.  The  yolks  will  tuTe  bfeen 
all  left  out  to  make  the  dinner's  custards, 
and  you  will  breakfast  on  mere  albumen. 
You  decide  to  have  beef-steaks — you  have 
been  accustomed  to  them  at  home.  Good. 
An  hour  anerwards — should  you  lire  so 
long — you  proceed  to  draw  your  boots  on, 
and  And  one  of  them  stript  of  the  under- 
leather.  Then  you  awake  to  the  conric- 
tion  that  you  hare  breakfasted  on  your 
own  heel-taps — you  have  eaten  your  owd 

Still,  I  will  give  you.  male  reader,  a  se- 
cret piece  of  adrioe  about  these  matters. 
First,  EupposJDg  that  you  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  feeing  the  chefde  cutnne  one 
morning,  and  threatening  to  take  his  life 
if  he  do  not  servo  you  better  the  next — 
then  I  say  to  you,  order  your  beef-steaks 
to  be  i2one  t'n  ontonj.  That  is  the  way  the 
natives  manage.  They  smother  them 
until  the  leathery  tast«  is  completely  taken 
out,  and  they  have  no  idea  at  all  of  what 
they  are  eating.  Serve  your  mutton-chops 
the  same  way — only  have  them  buried  in 
mushrooms  instead  of  onions.  And  if  you 
insist  on  having anomelettefoTbrcakfast, 
and  notbingwill  go  right  the  whole  day 
without  it — why,  then,  there  is  only  one 
absolutely  certain  course  that  can  be  pur- 
sued. What  a  man  does  himself  in  any 
country,  he  may  know  to  bo  well  done. 
Therefore,  not  to  beat  the  eggs  and  slice 
in  the  truffles  with  your  own  b^ds,  see  it 
done  at  least  with  your  own  eyes.  Unless 
you  actually  stand  over  the  codnero  with 
both  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  will  be 
Eureto  whip  the  yolks  oat  of  the  eggs,  and 
to  substitute  gvtta  percha  for  truffles. 
And  unless  you  dog  the  waiter's  heels 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlor,  he  will 


certainly  contrive  OD  the  way  to  exchange 
his  precious  charge  for  an  omelette  ri- 
cluiuffie,  left  over  from  the  day  befbi«. 
But,  if  you  will  take  these  precautions— 
and  it  might  not  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  have  the  thing  managed  by  your  own 
private  servant — you  may  safely  defy  the 
cooks  of  all  Christendom  to  prodDoean; 
bettiT  omelettes  than  those  made  from 
Spanish  eggs — ^and  peaelat- 

The  ordinary  wine  of  Spun  is  bad. 
Whoever  goes  to  San  Luca  to  drink  tbs 
delicate  Manzanilla,  or  to  Xcrez  to  taste 
in  the  bodega  of  Pedro  Domecq,  the  gen- 
uine Amontillado,  will  certainly  get  good 
Sberris-sack.  But  I  very  much  fear  that 
he  will  find  it  nowhere  else  in  the  coDUtry. 
The  vino  ordinario,  when  new,  is  too 
sweet;  when  old,  it  is  too  rough.  Thisia 
true  of  alt  the  wines  of  Spain  in  oommoD 
use.  Of  course,  I  except  the  sweet  Mosca- 
dels  and  Malvoisies,  the  laa  lagrima*  of 
Malaga,  which,  though  not  Gt  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage,  are  delicious  as  cordials. 
This  general  defect  arises  probably  not  so 
much  fnnn  the  quality  of  the  grapes,  as 
from  lock  of  puns  in  the  manufacture  <rf 
the  juice. ,  Wines,  which  might  be  made 
almost  asgood  as  thoee  which  are  export- 
ed, are  drank  new,  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  enterprise  or  wealth  to  store  and 
keep  them.  The  sherries  which  are  drank 
in  £ngland  and  America  are  next  to  never 
seen  in  Spaiu.  The  natives  canoot  afford 
to  pay  the  prices  of  them. 

As  in  hU  meat,  so  in  his  drink,  the 
Spaniard,  provided  he  can  get  enough  in 
quantity,  is  not  very  particujar  about  the 
quality.  Your  muleteer,  when  on  his 
journeys  he  comes  to  a  stream  of  water, 
will  he  down  on  his  belly,  and  outdiink 
his  beast ;  so,  when  at  night-fall  ho 
reaches  his  inn^  he  wishes  to  sit  down  to 
an  entire  pig-skin.  His  count^nien  all 
have  the  same  disposition.  They  an 
afflicted  with  thirst  as  with  a  fever;  and 
they  drink  off  their  well-brimmed  cups 
without  stopping  to  critisise  too  closely 
their  flavor.  The  Catalouian  manges  to 
swallowhia  wine  without  even  tasting  it. 
Uo  raises  his  leathern  bottle  withl^th 
hands — throws  back  his  bead — opens  his 
mouth — and  catches    the  ''  vinous  para- 

bola,"    wl 

about  as  It 
passes  dii 
bottle  to  t 
expert  at  t 
while  a  fc 
undate  his 
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bottle  bjr  a  natural  instinct  The  Gata- 
Ionian  draught  is  necessarily  a  long  one. 
Having  once  had  the  curiosity  to  time  it, 
I  found  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  fogy  that 
it  occupied  two  minutes.  Even  then  he 
appeared  to  stop  drinking,  not  because  his 
gullet  was  full,  but  because  his  arms  were 
weary. 

But  although  the  Spaniard  loves  to 
squeeze  his  porron,  he  does  not  drink  to 
intoxication.  This  is  a  vice  of  the  North, 
not  of  wine-growing  countries.  On  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  the  Barcelonese — men, 


women  and  children — all  go  out  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Gracia  to  "bury 
the  carnival."  This  means  to  eat  and 
drink  enough  to  last  them  through  the 
whole  fast  season-  Yet,  whoever  at  night- 
fall should  take  up  his  position  at  the 
Puerta  del  Angel  to  witness  the  return- 
ing thousands,  would  problably  fail  of 
detecting  one  single  instance  of  gross  and 
manifest  intoxication.  The  Barcelonese 
is  proud  of  his  sobriety,  and  looks  upon 
drunkenness  as  a  disgrace. 


HENRY  CLAY   AS  AN   ORATOR. 


Fw]»  our  good  fortune,  often  to  hear 
Mr.  Clay  speak  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  although  we  have  listened 
to  the  chief  speakers  of  the  day  at  home, 
and  have  been  very  lucky  in  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  world-renowned  acbaters 
abroad,  he  always  seemed  to  us,  the 
greatest  natural  orator,  of  the  whole 
army  of  eloquent  men.  Two  occasions 
especially,  upon  which  he  put  forth  quite 
distinct  styles  of  speech  and  manner,  are 
vividly  impressed  on  our  mind,  and  may 
properly  introduce  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  his  oratory. 

The  first  of  these  occasions,  was  on  the 
day  when  it  was  announced  to  Congress 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dead..  It  had  been 
known  to  the  city,  the  day  before,  which 
was  Sunday,  and  the  next  day  a  great 
crowd  had  gathered  in  the  galleries  and 
on  the  floor.  A  solemn  expectation  evi- 
dently pervaded  all,  of  hearing  the  most 
impressive  funeral  eloquence,  from  the 
most  celebrated  compeers  of  the  great 
man  who  was  dead.  The  whole  scene 
was  awe-inspiring.  Benton  was  in  his 
place — an  iron-looking  man — and  it  was 
whispered  that  in  the  new-made  grave, 
animosities  would  sink,  and  that  his  voice 
even  would  rise  in  the  chorus  of  eulo^um. 
At  a  short  distance  from  him  was  a  single 
senator's  chair,  the  only  spot  unoccupied 
in  that  throng^  hall.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  main  aisle,  sat  Webster,  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  his  massive  features 
set  like  stone,  with  a  monumental  look ; 
seeming  far  gloomier  and  more  sepulchral 
than  they  looked,  when  no  very  long  time 
after,  in  full  Senatorial  costume,  his  own 
dead  form  lay  out  beneath  the  mighty 


branches  of  his  patriarchal  elm.  Near 
him  was  Mr.  Clay.  "When  the  formal 
announcement  was  made,  there  was  a 
profound  stillness.  No  one  seemed  wil- 
ling to  rise  first,  to  give  voice  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  Senate.  At  length  Mr.  Webster 
turned  his  head  toward  Mr.  Clay,  as  if  he 
would  say,  that  his  lon^r  Congressional 
career  entitled  him  peculiarly  to  open  the 
great  cadence  of  lamentation.  Slowly 
and  quietly  he  rose.  He  began  ytry 
gently  in  instinctive  harmony  with  the 
universal  feeling.  His  rare  voice,  beauti- 
ful though  subdued,  and  as  it  were  muffled, 
rose  gradually  as  he  pictured  the  younger 
scenes  of  his  association  with  his  friend. 
And  as  he  drew  a  rapid  view  of  his  domestic 
relations,  and  descanted  on  the  virtues  and 
agreeable  excellences  of  the  wife  who  had 
cheered  the  long  campaign  of  the  political 
soldier,  grateful  recollections  thickened  on 
his  mind;  the  life-blood  began  to  push 
its  way  into  dulled  memories,  and  his 
eye  began  to  shine,  and  his  whole  form  to 
sway  about  gently  and  gracefully,  while 
the  tones  waxed  louder,  though  not  at  all 
vehement,  but  rather  more  and  more 
pathetic  and  affecting.  Never  shall  our 
ears  forget  the  touching  melody  with 
which  he  pronoimced  this  closing  period 
of  a  sorrowing  climax,  "  he  was  my  junior 
in  years, — in  nothing  else;**  and  then  he 
rested  in  the  gentle  tide  of  his  words,  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  empty  chah* — a 
moment  of  silence  intervened — then  his 
accumulated  weight  of  feeling  gushed 
forth  in  one  brief  moving  question,  as  he 
gestured  toward  the  chair, — "  When  shall 
that  great  vacancy  be  filled  ?  "  jFbr  ever 
shall  those  swelling  words,  "that  great 
vacancy"  sound  and  resound  in  our  ears. 
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Their  tone  was  the  tone  of  a  dirge,  and  of 
a  panegyric,  and  a  prophecy  combined. 

The  other  occasion  of  which  we  wish 
now  to  speak  was  one  which  displayed 
quite  a  different  order  of  talent  in  the 
speaker.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
promise discussions  of  1850.  and  that 
famous  A'ijustment  Bill  was  under  debate. 
On  the  day  previous,  a  variety  of  dilatory 
and  opposing  motions  had  been  made  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  plentiful  second  crop 
had  been  promised  further,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, the  active  leader  of  the  adverse  forces. 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  laboring  during  the 
intervening  night  to  conceive  some  plan 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be 
"  in  order,"  should  head  oft*  this  kind  of 
opposition.  He  thought  he  had  hit  upon 
it,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  rose  in 
his  place  to  present  it.  With  a  sweet 
voice  and  tranquil  manner  he  set  it  forth, 
and  concluded  by  moving  its  adoption. 
Then  he  paused — all  were  still.  He 
looked  across  the  Senate  chamber,  he 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  hostile  leader,  who 
sat  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  semicircle, 
with  all  the  Bentonian  thunder  lowering 
on  his  resolute  brow.  As  their  eyes  met, 
Clay's  expression  changed — "Glonr  and 
triumph  o'er  his  aspect  burst,  like  an 
East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main."  He 
lifted  his  arm,  he  shook  it  menacingly  at 
the  rival  chief — "and  now  let  us  see," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  '*  whether 
the  pacification  of  this  country  is  longer 
to  be  hindered."  And  then  with  eyes 
perfectly  in  a  blaze,  his  long  arms  swing- 
ing around  him,  his  gray  hair  flurrying 
on  his  brow,  and  his  tall  form  swaying 
about  and  sometimes  bending  almost 
double  with  his  impassioned  vehemence, 
he  dashed  into  a  brilliant  picture  of  the 
prospect  which  he  thought  the  Compro- 
mise opened  for  America.  Soon,  however, 
he  seemed  to  be  admonished  that  his 
physical  vigor  was  no  longer  capable  of 
the  sustained  and  prolon^d  flights,  in 
which  he  had  once  indulged ;  his  swelling 
voice  sunk  a  little,  and  in  a  tone  of  inex- 
pressible richness — "Ah,"  said  he,  "I 
left  a  sick-room  this  morning,  at  the  call 
of  my  country ; "  for  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences he  drooped,  then  once  more  he 
awoke  and  sprung  into  full  life;  once 
more  he  grew  menacing  and  triumphant ; 
bis  form  expanded,  his  presence  grew 
loftier,  and  his  tones  were  trumpeted  forth 
with  an  exulting  confidence,  as  if  a  sort 
of  sibylline  inspiration  possessed  him; 
he  was  all  himself  again,  and  we  felt  that 
we  indeed  were  looking  on  the  famous 
orator,  in  his  appropriate  scene. 

And  now  if  turning  from  these  spec- 


tacles of  his  eloquence,  we  consider  what 
U  did^  we  shall  see  how  worthy  it  is  of 
careful  study.  Surely  we  may  well  study 
that  eloquence  which  infused  his  own 
electric  spirit  into  this  whole  nation, 
making  itself  felt  equally  on  the  floor  of 
lukewarm  State  legislatures  and  cm  the 
deck  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  as  she 
cleare<i  for  action,  in  the  immortal  sea- 
fight:  an  eloquence  which  shivered  the 
dynasty  of  Jackson  in  the  person  of  his 
successor,  and  over  several  administrations 
exercised  the  influence  of  a  modem  ^^  Mayor 
of  the  Palace ;"  which  almost  alooe  sus- 
tained what  was  termed.  The  American 
System  of  Politics;  and  aboTe  all,  an 
eloquence  which  through  many  changing 
years,  grappled  to  his  own  heart  as  with 
hooks  of  steel,  a  million  of  other  hearts ; 
forcing  a  great  party,  overflowing  with 
genius,  to  keep  the  broad  ensign  of  '*  Harry 
of  the  West"  nailed  at  their  mast-head, 
through  a  series  of  political  campaigoa 
every  one  of  them  as  ruinous  to  the  am- 
bition and  the  avarice  of  his  followers,  as 
those  which  left  the  Great  Frederidc  de- 
serted in  the  Palace  at  Potsdam,  to  drink 
the  poison  alone,  after  his  fatal  fields ; — 
this  eloquence  surely  will  well  repay  our 
study. 

Henry  Clay  was  an  OTator  by  qature; 
He  had  not  the  eloquence  of  the  schools. 
The  scholastic  precepts  of  Cicero  in  the 
treatise  on  oratory,  he  knew  nothing 
about.  Ko  concealed  and  flowing  rhythm 
gave  the  undefinable  charm  of  coiQpo6itk>n 
to  his  words;  they  trooped  forth  spox>- 
tancously,  gushing,  glowing,  conquering. 
He  had  the  eloquence  d*  character,  of 
visdom,  and  of  ax^tion.  Those  were  the 
three  pillars  of  his  grand  power.  He  had 
a  character  magnanimous,  chivalric,  warm- 
hearted, reminding  us  rather  of  some 
Homeric  hero^  than  a  Yankee  politician; 
a  sagacious  wisdom,  broad,  ocMnprehensivc, 
fore-casting,  ready,  and  intuitive ;  and 
lastly,  an  action,  wholly  unstudied,  based 
upon  extraordinary  native  gifts,  developed 
and  trained  up  by  exercise,  without  rule. 

The  simple  story  <^  his  birth,  and 
growth,  and  glory  is  well  known  to  every 
American.  How  he  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
the  nursery  of  great  men,  and  was  brought 
up  by  a  poor  but  proud  mother,  with  a 
very  elementary  and  meagre  education; 
how  he  never  went  to  college,  but  carried 
the  meal  bags  to  and  from  the  mill,  and 
was  called  "  the  mill-boy  of  the  Slashes," 
and  when  old  enough  studied  text-books 
a  little,  and  crossed  the  borders  to  Ken- 
tucky to  practise  law,  having  as  the  goal 
of  his  expectation,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
a  practice  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year ; 
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the  tale  of  that  first  trembling  and 
stammering  appearance  before  a  debating 
societj,  in  which  three  times  he  vainly 
undertook  to  open  a  speech  with  the  in- 
appropriate prefix  ^*  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury;"  and  finally,  how  his  genius,  all 
untatored  as  ft  was,  broke  forth  with  in- 
Tincible  splendor  upon  Kentucky,  and 
swept  him  onward  from  glory  to  glory, 
by  popular  suffrage,  till  by  universal  ac- 
clamation he  stood  confessed,  Chief  of  the 
Semite  and  Tribune  of  the  People ;— all 
this  outline  of  his  life  is  universally  fami- 
liar, and  we  explore  in  vain  therefore  the 
sources  of  his  eloquence  in  any  learned 
training,  or  all-accomplished  art.  The 
fomatams  of  that  Nile  spring  elsewhere. 
Bat  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  with  a 
character  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  youth  and  his  early 
manhood,  although  not  very  favorable  to 
intellectual  growth,  were  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  ennoble  and  to  expand  this, 
bis  grand  gii^  of  character ;  for  there,  in 
this  character,  thus  developed,  was  hidden 
the  main  spring  of  his  eloquence. 

When  he  stepped  out  into  life,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  almost 
pioneer  society,  ardent  and  passionate, 
bold  and  brave ;  untrammelled  by-  conven- 
tionalities, and  wild  and  free  as  nature 
around  them,  invaded  only,  as  yet,  not 
destroyed.  Among  such  associations  the 
native  elements  of  a  man's  character  would 
develope  spontaneously,  irregularly  but 
freely;  like  the  luxuriant  growths  of 
their  own  forests.  A  large  and  liberal 
way  of  looking  at  things,  a  bold  and  dash- 
mg  manner  of  talking  about  them,  very 
ditferent  from  the  cramped  and  stilted 
phraseology  of  books;  a  courage  un- 
daunted and  kindred  to  that  of  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  the  men  around  him, 
the  explorers  of  forests  and  slayers  of 
beasts ;  a  vigorous  and  vehement  energy 
in  carrying  out  every  enterprise,  whether 
of  study  or  of  action,  very  difierent  from 
the  namby-pamby  ardor  of  a  mere  book- 
worm, weak  and  literary ;  and  a  habit  of 
acting  from  desultory  but  strong  and 
passionate  impulses; — these  were  the 
traits  of  character,  which  lying  originally 
in  Clay,  were  fostered  by  Kentuckian  hfe. 
But  the  freedom  and  expansiveness  of  a 
new  and  unconfined  society  formed  by  no 
means  the  only  moral  atmosphere  of  his 
development  The  Revolution  was  just 
over.  His  youth  saw  what  was  still  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Republic.  The  heroes 
who  had  sworn  before  Qod,  that "  sink  or 
swim"  they  gave  their  hves  and  sacred 
honor  to  their  country,  were  still  walking 
among  the  people ;  lingering  a  little  as  if 


to  give  their  farewell  benediction  to  the 
nation  whose  infancy  thev  had  baptized 
with  blood.  Still  the  golden  age  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  continued,  still 
the  brazen  age  of  the  commerce  of  the 
people  had  not  opened.  They  had  gone 
to  war  with  a  terrible  nation  for  an  opin- 
ion ;  they  had  kept  up  the  war  and  kept 
up  their  own  hearts  by  the  interchange  oi 
sentiments,  such  as  had  been  uttered  in 
all  time,  by  the  most  noble  men  of  our 
race — by  Roman  and  Athenian  lovers  of 
liberty,  by  Christian  martyrs,  by  the 
Lovers  of  Democracies,  who  bad  died  vic- 
tims of  tyrants.  Multitudes  still  lived 
who  had  heard  these  sentiments  echoing 
round  the  land.  Multitudes  of  memories 
and  traditions  of  the  great  deeds  done  to 
back  them,  were  still  current  The  whole 
heart  of  the  nation  was  warm,  the  whole 
mind  of  the  nation  was  lifted  up.  In  this 
national  atmosphere  of  noble  souls,  the 
high  heart  of  Clay  swelled  with  congenial 
fires. 

But  hardly  had  he  assumed  the  position 
of  one  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  when  he 
was  summoned  to  play  a  part  which  still 
more  fully  developed  all  the  grandeur  of 
his  qualities.  Our  new  nation  was  recog- 
nized as  existing  de  facto  and  dejurc^  in 
fact  and  in  law,  but  it  had  no  social  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  nations.  The  new 
tiag  seemed  to  float  timidly  among  the 
battle-stained  banners  of  the  ancient  coun- 
tries of  immemorial  renown.  Messages 
from  the  new  state  remonstrant  against 
the  violations  of  her  rights  were  indifier- 
ently  listened  to  by  princes  and  potentates. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  eagle  of  the  Republic 
had  no  thunderbolt  in  its  talons.  The 
eye  of  Henry  Clay  saw  this,  and  his  great 
heart  felt  it  keenly  and  sadly,  and  when 
the  presumption  of  Great  Britain  reached 
its  climax,  by  the  closing  of  the  ports  of 
the  Continent  to  our  struggling  commerce, 
and  invading  the  sanctity  of  our  ships, 
then  his  voice  rose  like  a  trumpet,  bidding 
his  countrymen  gird  on  the  sword  once 
more ;  then  he  flung  out  the  famous  motto 
of  our  second  war, ''  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights;"  then  he  declared  that  the  sailor 
on  the  deck  of  a  Yankee  ship  was  on 
sacred  ground ;  that  the  flag  should  float 
like  a  protecting  ^Egis  over  him.  His  in- 
spiring and  just  sentiments,  the  echoes  of 
the  Revolution,  rung  like  clarion  voices 
through  the  land.  He  wrested  from 
Madison  the  declaration  of  war,  and  took 
at  once  the  leadership  of  the  people.  His 
eloquence  was  then  like  the  pillar  of 
flame^  marshalling  them  to  their  proper 
place  among  nations.  The  close  of  that 
war,  by  its  moral  influence,  it  is  admitted, 
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gaTO  us  the  rank  of  a  first  class  power 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  time  the  seat 
and  ibuntain  of  that  splendid  struggle  of 
national  pride,  was  in  the  bosom  of  Henry 
Clay,  He  chiefly  stirred  the  people  up 
to  it.  He,  most  of  all  the  political  leaders, 
supported  it,  in  all  its  shifting  phases, 
with  undrooping  spirit  and  lion-hearted 
daring.  He  cheered  on  the  political  col- 
umns, and  upon  his  Atlantean  shoulders 
chiefly  the  contest  rested. 

The  conduct  of  this  vast  crisis  in  our 
national  destinies,  from  the  hour  when, 
as  some  say  on  his  knees,  he  wrung  from 
President  Madison  a  reluctant  assent  to 
the  first,  declared  breach  with  England, 
on  through  the  fluctuating  vicissitudes  of 
the  struggle,  to  the  closing  and  crown- 
ing victory  of  New  Orleans,  taxed  and 
tried  his  noblest  qualities ; — his  love  of 
country,  the  *'  charity  of  native  land,"  as 
Senator  Seward,  eulogizing  him,  said,  his 
courage,  the  grandeur  of  his  fortitude  and 
his  indomitable  resolution,  all  were  quick- 
ened into  new  life.  In  that  day  it  was 
that  his  character^  which  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  mainspring  of  his  eloquence, 
took  its  la<n  development  Then  the 
seal  was  set  upon  it  And  that  com- 
pleted character  proved  to  be  one  as  high- 
toned  in  its  honor  and  enterprise  as  the 
Cavalier  of  Virginia  in  his  chivalry,  as 
religious  in  its  patriotism  as  the  Puritan 
of  New  England  in  his  piety ;  a  Bayard 
he  was,  in  his  courage  and  gallantry,  and 
hardly  behind  Washington  in  his  love  of 
our  country.  "We  have  heard  his  earlier 
contemporaries  say  that  up  to  this  time, 
that  is,  the  time  of  the  war,  his  eloquence 
was  milder,  more  deprecatory  and  per- 
suasive, as  became  a  young  man,  but  ever 
afterwards  it  was  bolder,  mightier,  more 
confident,  and  terrible.  In  this  respect 
his  career  somewhat  resembled  the  course 
of  Edmund  Burke ;  who  in  the  earlier 
half  of  his  life,  that  devoted  mainly  to 
literature,  was  much  more  amiable  and 
winning  than  storming  and  commanding ; 
but  whose  qualities,  rarefied  in  the  lighter 
air  of  letters,  seemed  to  condense  and 
darken  into  thick  clouds  of  passion,  in  the 
heavier  and  more  murky  atmosphere  of 
political  strife.  Originally  the  sunny, 
genial  nature  of  Clay  was  uppermost, 
but  afterwards  when  contest,  and  sorrow^ 
and  growth  gave  him  his  full  develop- 
ment, he  had  the  volcano  as  well  as  the 
sunshine  in  his  composition. 

It  is  necessary  to  revive  these  reminis- 
cences of  the  opening  ca1*eer  and  early 
education  of  Clay,  rightly  to  estimate  his 
peculiar  eloquence,  and  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  its  sources.    There  are  many  kinds  of 


orators.    There  is  the  magisterial  orator 
of  intellect,  imposing  and   Websterian; 
there  is  the  gaudy  and  polished  utterance 
of  the  rhetorician,  captivating  with  mere- 
tricious   ornament ;    and    tJbere    is    the 
orator  of  character  and  manner,  swaying 
masses  like  a  commander.    To  this  last 
order    Mr.    Clay    primarily    belonged. 
Though  we  see  siso  in  him  the  action  of 
an  intellect  free  and  large,  and  this,  as  we 
shall  presently  notice  njore  particulariy, 
came  materially  to  the  aid  of  his  efifect 
While  of  the  arte  and  graces  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  set  orator  of  the  schools,  the 
ornament  rather  than  the  ruler  of  public 
bodies,  he  had  nothing.    Of  narrow  edu- 
cation, not  bred  in  very  polished  scenes, 
and  never  much  given  to  reading  books, 
his  culture  was  always  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  society  of  men,  with  whom  be 
came  in  contact,  and  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  engaged.    We  shall  look 
in  vain  in  his  reported  speeches  for  scho- 
lastic beauties  or  literary  gems.     In  vain 
shall  we  seek  to  trace  a  learned  fiuicy  in 
an  affluent  imagery.     Nothing  like  the 
polished  periods  of  Edward  Everett  will 
greet  our  sense  of  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers ;  nothing  like  that  phantom  pageant- 
ry conjured  up  by  the  impassioned  fancy 
of  Rufos  Choate,  will  stalk  in  grand  pro- 
cession before  our  mind's  eye,  as  on  some 
mimic  stage.     No,  his  eloouence  was  fed 
from  other  fountains.    Ho  had  tho  words 
which  he  had  picked  up  from  a  few  books 
and  from  many  men ;  some  of  them  good, 
some  bad,  like  the  variety  of  human  na- 
ture which  he  had  fallen  in  with.    He 
shook  hands  with  the  hunters  of  the 
West,  and  the  scholars  of  the  East,  with 
wagon-boys  from   Ohio,  and  presidents 
from  Virginia,  and  from  them  all  he  had 
gathered  and  garnered  up  his  common 
but  copious  vocabulary.      He  had    the 
trite  figures  of  speech  and  turns  of  illus- 
tration taken  from  translations  of  the 
classics,  and  the  crude  speeches  of  half- 
formed  rhetoricians,  and  both  words  and 
images  he  used  ofi'-hand.    He  never  could 
put  his  mind  into  the  harness  of  prepared 
paragraphs.     Set  sentences  ^t  up  like 
Sheridan's,   or    even    premeditated    like 
Grattan's,  never  rushed  with  prearranged 
fervor  from  his  lips.     Nor  in  any  way 
did  he  indulge  in  epideictic  oratory,  or 
what  we  may  call  show-off  speeches.    He 
spoke  as  the  battle  of  debate  demanded, 
instant,  fervid,  to  the  very  point  of  the 
moment    He  had  not  time  for  preparation 
of  speeches,  for  choice  diction,  for  culled 
periods.    Indeed  the  warmth  and  move- 
ment of  his  po¥rers  when  in  action  was 
such,  that  he  could  never  get  along  very 
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satis&etorily  even  with  an  apt  or  elegant 
quotation.  A  little  anecdote  is  told  of 
htm  forcibly  illustrating  thiti.  Anticipat- 
ing a  speech  on  one  occasion,  he  laughingly 
asked  a  representative  from  Boston,  Mr. 
Winthrop«  to  give  him  the  quotation  about 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  smelling  as 
sweet  This  he  wrote  out  on  a  little  slip 
of  paper,  and  when  in  the  march  of  his 
speech  he  arrived  at  its  point  of  introduc- 
tion, he  began  to  fumble  among  his  papers, 
still  talking  on  though,  for  his  poetry. 
Alas!  he  could  not  find  it;  but  as  un- 
fortunately, with  too  precipitate  a  confi- 
dence, ho  had  started  in  the  quotation,  and 
had  already  got  off  the  words  "  A  rose," 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  finish  it 
somehow ;  something  at  all  events  must 
bo  done  with  the  ^'Rose."  So  after  a 
momentary  balk  and  a  prodigious  pinch 
of  snuff,  ho  abruptly  wound  up  his  at- 
tempted rhetorical  bravura,  by  sajring,  to 
the  astonishment  of  ears  polite,  and  very 
much  we  may  imagine  to  the  enforcement 
of  his  argument,  *•  A  rose  where'er  you 
find  it,  still  is  sweet."  A  great  and 
scholarly  orator  of  New  England  we  have 
heard  say,  that  during  his  brief  term  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  more  than  once  seen 
the  moment,  in  listening  to  Clay,  when 
he  would  have  given  moneys  numbered 
for  the  privilege  of  thrusting  a  quotation 
in  his  lips.  Not  at  all  then  in  the  style 
of  thought,  the  composition,  or  the  diction 
of  Mr.  Clay's  speeches  shall  we  find  any 
marvels  of  eloquent  power.  That  power 
was  hidden  in  his  lofty  and  Koman-Uke 
character,  and  in  his  fervent  sensibility. 
He  always  appealed  with  electric  fervor 
to  the  nobler  thoughts  and  the  loftier 
passions  of  men.  Soipe  speakers  make 
their  onslaught  on  the  prejudices  and  the 
more  vulgar  passions  of  their  hearers; 
some  to  the  higher  and  more  hallowed 
impulses — the  nobilities  of  human  nature. 
In  short,  some  appeal  to  men's  greatness, 
some  to  their  littleness.  And  those  who 
are  themselves  great  always  prefer  the 
former.  It  was  once  said  of  another  ora- 
tor, that  ^^  the  man  seemed  always  greater 
than  his  word."  And  so  as  men  looked 
on  Clay's  chivalrous  and  dauntless  front, 
they  felt  that  there  was  something  behind 
the  sentences,  far  greater  than  the  sen- 
tences. There  are  men  whose  speeches 
seem  to  us  richer  and  grander  than  they 
seem  themselves,  and  they  continually 
surprise  us.  lu  studying  such  orators  we 
must  analyze  their  compositions  and  their 
culture  carefully,  if  we  want  to  find  them 
out  But  with  the  school  of  speakers,  in 
the  van  of  whose  ranks  Clay  stood,  we 
must  study  the  men,  not  the  speecnes ; 


we  must  look  at  character^  rather  than 
culture. 

The  intellect  of  >fr.  Clay  was  large. 
He  had  strong,  wise,  wide  views,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  understanding  and  his  judg- 
ment combined.  We  once  heard  a  senator 
say  of  his  eloquence,  that  its  predominant 
element  after  all  was  wisdom.  And  we 
can  still  see  apparent,  through  even  the 
newspaper  reports  of  his  speeches,  a  large, 
broad,  capacious  comprehension  of  public 
affairs.  His  mind  on  three  capital  occa- 
sions, was  expanded  and  energized  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  These  were  the  critical 
times  of  the  war  of  1812.  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  the  Tariff  Compromise 
of  1832.  To  have  led  his  country  in  three 
such  hours  as  these ;  to  have  spread  his 
mind  over  the  whole  field  of  her  multi- 
tudinous and  jarring  interests,  and  grasped 
them  all,  and  provided  for  them  all.  was 
a  most  severe  discipline  of  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  Thus  his  mind  may  be 
said  to  have  had  three  great  periods  of 
stretching  and  strengthening.  Now  this 
widening  and  enlarging  of  mind  combined 
powerfully  with  his  fire  and  elevation  of 
character,  to  give  his  oratory  its  command- 
ing impressiveness ;  a  sort  of  attribute  of 
general  grandeur.  Men  felt  as  they  sat 
before  him,  that  no  smooth-lipped  Belial 
was  speaking,  whose  "tongue  dropped 
manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,"  but  one  who  seemed 
for  dignity  composed,  and  from  whose 
lips  fiowed  princely  counsel. 

We  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
that  the  eloquence  we  are  trying  to  de^ 
scribe,  was  that  of  character,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  action.  And  in  this  last  term, 
'^  action,"  we  include  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  display  of  the  body  of  Uio 
speaker.  The  body  is  the  machine  through 
which  all  the  soul  and  intellect  are  maSe 
palpable  to  us,  in  voice,  gesture,  and  in 
one  comprehensive  word — action.  More 
important  even  than  sagacious  thought, 
or  subhme  sentiment,  is  the  action  by 
which  it  is  expressed  and  made  visible. 
So  at  least  he  said,  whom  all  are  agreed 
to  call  the  foremost  speaker  of  all  this 
world.  And  this  action  was  in  Mr.  Clay 
admirable,  rising  often  to  a  dramatic  in- 
tensity and  beauty.  To  see  Edmund 
Kean  act,  it  was  said,  was  like  reading 
Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  lightning;  to 
hear  Henry  Clay  utter  the  sentiment  of 
America,  was  like  hearing  the  Sibyl  an- 
nounce the  oracles  of  the  Republic.  You 
felt,  as  it  were,  all  the  pulse-beats  of  a 
young  continent 

How  shall  we  picture  that  magical 
manner  ?    How  describe  that  magnetism 
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which  radiated  from  his  soul,  round  and 
round  among  his  hearers,  thix>ugh  their 
very  life-blwd  ?  No  canvas  can  body 
forth  the  great  orator  in  action.  Uealey's 
painting  of  Webster  replying  to  Hayne, 
whatever  it  may  be  as  a  work  of  art, 
gives  no  notion  at  all  of  the  Demosthenic 
"action."  As  well  might  you  try  to 
paint  lightning  as  to  paint  the  flash  which 
for  an  instant,  from  the  true  orator's  eyes, 
blazes  into  your  very  soul ;  or  to  catch 
the  terrible  inflections  of  the  few  momen- 
tary tones,  which  storm  the  very  citadel 
of  your  mind  and  senses.  The  actor, 
Booth,  whom,  alas!  we  shall  never  see 
again,  in  the  play  of  Pescara,  when  the 
heroine  asks  her  father  who  shall  prevent 
her  nuptials  with  her  lover,  used  to  utter 
the  single  monosyllable  ^^I"  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  struck  like  a  dagger  to 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard  him. 
A  manner  though,  of  course,  utterly  in- 
capable of  being  described.  While,  then, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  daguerreotype  of  Mr.  Clay's  action, 
we  may  by  woraSj  which,  according  to 
Edmund  Burke's  theory  in  the  Essay  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  are  far  supe- 
rior, fbr  painting,  to  colors  and  canvas — 
by  words  we  may  present  a  faint  likeness 
of  that  wizard- like  manner.  Conspicuous 
among  his  physical  attributes  was  his 
ardent  temperament  His  blood  was 
warm,  and  as  easily  set  flowing  as  if  it 
had  been  distilled  in  tropical  airs ;  quick 
and  strong  were  his  pulse-beats.  In  the 
iciest  days  of  winter,  he  said  he  could 
always  keep  himself  physically  warm  by 
the  exercise  of  spealong.  This  heat  of 
temperament  is  indispensable  to  the  orator, 
to  enable  him  quickly  and  vigorously  to 
bring  into  play  all  his  intellectual  resour- 
ces. A  fine  engine  with  a  bad  furnace 
would  be  a  pretty  poor  working  machine, 
A  lethargic  man,  even  if  endowed  with 
bright  wits  and  generous  sentiment,  can 
only  summon  them  to  action  on  high 
occasions.  But  the  genuine  orator  must 
kindle  always  at  the  word  of  command. 
This  livehness  of  physical  sensibility, 
moreover,  enables  the  outer  world  to  act 
with  much  more  power  on  all  the  moral 
and  impulsive  sensibilities  of  one's  nature. 
A  man  whose  system  is  all  in  a  glow  feels 
all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and  all 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  thereby 
suggested  much  more  vividly  than  if  calm 
or  half  asleep.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  a 
celebrated  temperance  lecturer  hold  an 
audience  by  the  hour  together,  when  there 
was  neither  strength  in  his  thought  nor 
beauty  in  his  words,  solely  by  the  sympa- 
thetic fervors  of  physk^l  animation,  which 


his  screaming  energy  awoke  within  them. 
In  his  case  he  had  noUiing  to  go  npon  but 
temperament  It  was  merely,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  phrase — the  eloquence  of 
blood.  When  Clay  spoke  he  was  often  in 
a  physical  fever;  as  he  went  on,  some 
great  thought  would  strike  athwart  his 
mind,  or  some  great  vision  flash  upon  his 
fancy  of  the  possible  programme  of  Ameri- 
can destiny,  and  then — heavens !  how  the 
blood  mounted  glistening  in  his  broad, 
bright  face,  and  gushing  on  his  burning 
brain.  Then  that  homely  physiogDOfny 
would  be  in  an  instant  illuminated  with  a 
sort  of  oratorial  sunshine ;  the  spirit  of  a 
commanding  grace  would  descend  upon 
him,  almost  it  would  seem  as  if  a  halo 
hovered  round  his  head,  and  with  an 
apostolic  beauty  it  were  absolutely  trans- 
figured. 

In  all  the  leading  bodily  essentials  of 
the  orator,  his  persondle,  Nature  had 
been  prodigal  to  him  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing efiects.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
lithe,  and  from  its  spareness  looked  even 
taller  than  it  really  was.  It  was  appa- 
rently easily  put  toother,  so  as  to  swing 
about  in  gesture  plamtly.  and  with  marked 
but  dignified  grace ;  although  oonfddered 
by  itself  when  not  in  action,  it  would  by 
no  means  be  thought  a  symmetrically 
proportioned  form.  But  when  thus  mov- 
mg  and  swaying,  its  angles  and  lengths 
disappeared,  and  the  high-towering  body, 
and  long-sweeping  arms  became  most 
efScient  contributors  to  the  grand  result 
His  face  was  large,  and  rendered  very 
striking  by  the  ample  and  lofty  brow 
which  surmounted  it ;  fit  temple  to  crown 
that  gallant  mind  which,  one  look  assured 
you,  it  enshrined.  Cicero's  mouth  and 
ears  were  remarkably  large,  and  strange 
to  tell^  some  critks  have  set  these  down 
as  potnie  in  a  true-bom  orator's  make ; 
marks  as  infallible  as  the  points  of  blond 
in  "a  thorough-bred."  If,  indeed  these 
are  unmistakable  tests — ear  marks  of  a 
native  orator — then  was  Mr.  Clay  vastly 
the  debtor  of  Nature.  For  his  mouth 
was — we  had  almost  said — gigantic  Cer- 
tainly it  was  huge.  It  always  reminded 
us  of  the  stone  mouth  of  Cheops.  It 
looked  as  if  Nature  had  forgotten  to 
give  him  any  aperture  there,  on  his  first 
being  turned  off  from  her  mould,  and 
afterwards  let  some  journeyman  mend 
him,  by  splitting  an  opening  with  his 
broad-axe.  In  his  old  days,  when  the  men 
crowded  round  him  for  a  shake  of  his 
hand,  and  the  ladies  beset  him  for  a  kiss 
of  his  patriarchal  lips,  it  was  remarked 
that  his  capacity  of  gratifying  this  latter 
demand  was  unlimited;    for  the  ample 
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dimensions  of  his  kissing  apparatus  en- 
abled him  completely  to  rest  one  side  of 
it  while  the  other  side  was  doing  active 
duty.  But  there  have  been  times  when 
we  hare  seen  that  broad  and  uncouth 
mouth  hurl  forth  words  so  sharp  and 
hard-hitting,  they  were  worthy  of  the 
orator  of  old  who  was  said  '^  to  eat  swords 
and  iron,"  while  again  we  have  seen  it 
radiant  with  good-humor,  looking  abso- 
lutely handsome,  and  pouring  forth  tones 
which  called  right  up  before  you  the  very 
sunny-side  of  life.  His  eyes  were  power- 
ful. They  were  not  deep  set  They  did 
not  lower  upon  his  enemy  from  cavernous 
depths  like  Webster's,  but  they  sparkled 
and  blazed  upon  the  adversary,  as  if  sot 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  battle.  They 
were  of  a  grayish  blue,  and  in  his  excite- 
ments they  seemed  to  take  all  hues  of 
that  color,  from  the  light  and  sparkling 
to  the  deep  sea-blue ;  now  shining  like 
*^  the  glittering  eye"  of  the  ancient  mari- 
ner, and  again  growing  intense,  and 
**  darkly,  deeply  blue.'*  His  whole  head 
taken  together  was  large  and  rather  im- 
posing from  its  breadth,  and  its  height  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth.  Phrenologists 
used  to  estimate  it  at  over  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  while  its  height  gave  him  some- 
thing of  that  impressive  majesty  of  mien, 
which  history  has  attributed  to  the  whole 
family  of  the  first  Qreek  Orator -States- 
man, Pericles.  The  complexion,  in  which 
often  so  much  of  Uie  impressiveness  of 
physiognomy  secretly  resides,  was  not  in 
his  case  peculiar,  or  marked.  Care  had 
not  withered  it  into  the  -bloodless  parch- 
ment-hue of  Calhoun's  lineaments,  nor 
deepened  it  into  a  smoky  swartmness. 
It  was  natural  and  healthy.  Years  wrote 
their  lines  about  the  face  well-defined  and 
square,  but  not  deep-furrowed.  His 
temperament  was  rather  of  the  sanguine 
than  the  bilious  order,  though  he  had 
enough  of  the  latter  for  hard  work. 

But  take  him  for  all  in  all.  '^as  he  stood 
in  his  boots,"  as  the  backwoodsmen  say, 
his  presence  was  magisterial.  And  some- 
times as  that  high  form  was  dilated  and 
lifted  up  in  some  grand  accent  of  command, 
be  looked  more  than  the  magistrate ;  he 
looked  hke  a  more  than  mortal  lawgiver ; 
and  he  presented  a  living  and  speaking 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  inspiring 
declaration,  man  is  bom  "a  little  lower 
than  the  angels." 

But  after  all,  his  qukk,  glowing,  tropi- 
cal temperament,  his  lofty  form  and  sway- 
ing arms,  his  glittering  eye  and  flurrying 
hair,  and  his  gallant  beuring,  taken  all 
together,  were  not  a  more  efficient  arm 
of  oratorio  battle,  than  one  other  grand 


element  of  his  power,  which  in  its  efieo- 
tiveness  equalled  all  the  rest  of  his  physi- 
cal qualifications ;  and  that  was  his  won- 
derful voice.  No  orator's  voice  superior 
to  his  in  quality,  in  compass  and  in 
management,  has  ever,  we  venture  to  say. 
been  raised  upon  this  continent.  It 
touched  every  note  in  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  susceptibilities;  it  was  sweet 
and  soft,  and  lulling  as  a  mothers  to  her 
babe.  It  could  be  made  to  float  into  the 
chambers  of  the  ear,  as  gently  as  descend- 
ing snow-flakes  on  the  sea ;  and  again,  it 
shook  the  Senate,  stormy,  brain-shaking, 
filling  the  air  with  its  absolute  thunders. 
That  severe  trial  of  any  speaker,  to  speak 
in  the  open  air,  he  never  shrank  from. 
Musical  yet  mighty,  that  marvellous  organ 
ranged  over  ail  levels,  from  the  diapason 
organ-tone  to  the  alto  shriek ;  from  the 
fine  delicacies  of  pathetic  inflections,  to 
the  drum-beat  rollsof  denunciatory  intona- 
tions. And  all  the  time  it  flowed  har- 
moniously. Its  Equality,"  as  elocutionists 
would  say,  was  delicious,  and  its  modu- 
lations proved  that  the  human  voice  is 
indeed  the  finest  and  most  impressive 
instrument  of  music  in  the  world ;  more 
inspiring  than  the  clamorous  chimings  of 
Jullien  bands,  more  touching  than  the 

gentle  blowings  of  mellow  flutes.  This, 
is  great  possession,  the  unequalled  voice, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  eminent  particu- 
lars of  his  unrivalled  physique,  he  had 
cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  from  his 
youth  up.  "Think  not,"  he  told  the 
students  of  the  Ballston  Law  School,  a 
few  years  before  his  death, "  think  not,  that 
any  great  excellence  of  advocacy  can  be 
attained  without  great  labor."  Ajid  then, 
in  his  most  happy  narrative  manner,  he 
went  on  to  tell  them  how  he  always  prac- 
tised speaking  in  his  youth,  "  and  often," 
said  he,  "  I  made  the  hills  resound  in  my 
walks,  and  many  a  herd  of  quietly-grazing 
cows  has  been  the  astonished  audience  of 
my  outpourings."  The  old  story  of  the 
great  Athenian  shutting  himself  in  his 
cave,  for  five  years,  by  patient  disciplino 
to  learn  to  wield  the  orator's  whole  thun- 
der, is  indeed  paralleled  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  the  career  of  all  the  orators. 
It  was  this  uncommon  scope  and  flexible- 
ness  of  his  voice,  at  once  strong  and  deli- 
cate, which  in  conjunction  with  his  other 
physical  endowments,  gave  him  the  ability 
of  satisfving  in  some  measure  in  his  de- 
livery, that  ideal  of  Cicero,  where  he  enu- 
merates in  the  epistle  to  Brutus,  on  "  the 
Orator,"  three  distinct  kinds  of  speaking ; 
the  neat,  the  moderate,  the  mighty.  And 
for  all  three  there  is  need,  each  in  their 
appropriate  place ;  the  conversational,  the 
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Rtrong  but  not  passionate,  and  the  head- 
lonj]j  torrent-like  rush,  which  the  Greeks 
called  a^onizinff  upon  the  Forom. 

Now,  having  thus  seen  what  were  Mr. 
Clay's  native  pifLs,  let  us  see,  with  some 
particularity,  how  he  put  them  into  piny : 
his  manner  of  speaking.  His  manner  in 
delivery  was  eminently  natural.  There 
was  nothing  artificial  about  it ;  nothing 
which  at  first  rather  shocked  you,  but 
which,  when  you  got  used  to  it,  pleased 
you ;  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Pinckney's 
studied  and  splendid  harangues  before  the 
Supreme  Court  It  was  natural,  easy, 
graceful,  and  dignified.  He  never  seemed, 
as  some  ranters  do,  to  be  blowing  himself 
up.  He  never  seemed  to  be  trying  to  do 
any  thing.  It  was  all  as  if  he  couldn't 
help  it  He  was  so  natural  and  appropri- 
ate in  delivery,  that  in  his  wildest  out- 
bursts, nobody  would  ever  think  of  cr}'- 
ing  out  to  him,  as  the  boy  in  the  crowd 
bawled  to  the  fuming  spouter  on  the 
stage,  **  Sir,  your  face  is  so  red,  it  makes 
me  hot"  No ;  if  Clay  was  furious,  you 
felt  that  he  ought  to  bo  furious,  and  you 
would  as  soon  find  fault  with  a  caged  pan- 
ther, for  howling,  as  condemn  him  for  his 
outbreaks.  His  usual  delivery  was  quito 
deliberate  ;  every  word  golden  and  clean- 
cut  His  hands  played  all  ways  natural- 
ly ;  there  was  no  gesture  which  looked  as 
if  he  bad  thought  of  it  over  night.  His 
figure  inclined  pliantly  and  with  a  digni- 
fied and  courtly  emphasis ;  though,  in  the 
moments  of  vast  passion,  it  would  bend 
almost  double,  and  for  an  instant  play  up 
and  down  like  the  walking-beam  of  a 
North  River  steamboat.  His  eye  usually 
smiled  with  an  expression  of  inviting  good- 
liumor ;  alternating,  however,  with  an  ex- 
pression, at  times,  like  a  jet  of  flame.  He 
frequently  took  snufiT,  and  would  walk 
some  distance,  while  speaking,  to  take  a 
pinch  from  some  friendly  senator's  box. 
Sometimes  he  held  in  his  hand  a  great  red 
liandkerchief  (a  product  of  some  Kentucky 
loom,  we  should  think),  and,  often  forget- 
ting to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  in  his  rising 
raptures,  that  red  ban(Uinna  would  flourish 
about,  with  a  sort  of  jubilant  triumph  of 
motion,  breathing,  by  the  spirit  of  its 
movement  as  much  confidence  into  his 
followers  as  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  inspired  in  his  soldiers ;  and  sug^ 
gesting,  by  the  success  which  always  fol- 
lowed the  aroused  ardors,  of  which  its 
waving  was  the  evidence,  no  violent  ima- 
gination of  the  very  "crimson  wing  of 
conquest"  itself.  And  as  he  warmed,  his 
words  came  faster  and  faster,  yet  still 
articulated  harmoniously;  his  awkward 
arms  began  to  sweep  gracefully  in  wider 


and  wider  sweeps ;  the  prophetic  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  darted  across  his  fea- 
tures in  the  advance  of  his  words ;  single 
words  would  be  blazed  out,  yet  still  the 
general  level  of  the  utterance  was  low  and 
sweet;  his  uncomely  face  beamed  with 
animation,  and  his  homely  mouth  seemed 
to  shrink  and  curve  in  his  passion,  almost 
to  a  Grecian  chiselling. 

His  general  level  of  speech  was  conver- 
sational, like  animated  talk,  something  like 
what  the  great  Irish  orator,  Grattan,  in 
one  of  his  youthful  letters,  described  Lord 
Chatham's  to  have  been.  But  even  while 
upon  this  level,  so  silver-tongued  were  his 
tones,  so  easy  and  gliding  their  flow,  and 
so  varied  and  delicate  their  inflections, 
that  he  held  his  auditors'  attention,  fas- 
cinated and  unflagging.  When,  then,  he 
rose  above  that  subdued  level  the  effect 
was  correspondingly  powerful ;  and  in 
every  pitch  of  the  scale,  that  glorious 
voice  was  unbroken :  ho  had  never  injur- 
ed it  by  bad  usuage,  he  had  never  roared 
it  into  gruffness.  nor  growled  it  into  hard- 
ness and  an  edgy  coarseness,  but  always 
he  was  golden-mouthed — a  modem  Chry- 
sostom.  in  that  point  at  least  There  are 
many  distinguished  speakers  who  an: 
never  extremely  interesting,  except  when 
making  a  point,  or  making  a  vehement 
burst,  but  all  really  great  speakers  can 
command  attention,  and  exhibit  charms 
on  their  general  level;  and  in  the  highest 
degree  Clay's  average  level  was  grateful 
to  the  hearer.  He  did  not  like  some  quite 
popular  declaimers  indulge  in  violent  con- 
trasts of  pitch,  running  along,  for  instance, 
for  ten  sentences  on  one  level,  and  then 
abrugtly  changing  to  another  and  remote 
level,  but  maintained  always  this  melodi- 
ous general  level  of  spirited  conversation, 
from  which,  easily  and  gracefully,  and  by 
gradations,  ne  rose  and  fell.  Single  words 
and  tones,  however,  he  would  sometimes 
give  with  great  variety  of  modulation; 
for  his  voice  was  not  only  full  and  wide- 
ranging,  but  it  was  under  the  most  exact 
command ;  from  his  low  and  sweet  level 
of  tone,  he  would  sometimes  strike  in- 
stantly a  tone  like  an  alarum-belL  We 
remember  once  hearing  him  throw  eff  the 
simple  words  "  railroad  speed"  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  an  instant,  he  made  the 
whole  express  train,  under  %htning  head- 
way, dash  across  our  mind.  He  had,  too. 
a  faculty  of  crowding,  as  by  some  hydro^ 
static  pressure  of  oratory,  an  amanng 
weight  of  expression  on  to  the  l«ckbone 
of  a  single  word.  Sometimes  mounting 
from  his  easy  level,  on  one  word  alone,  he 
would  go  through  a  whole  pantomime  of  ac- 
tion ;  his  form  rises,  his  eye  bums,  his  look 
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strikes  awe,  while  the  final  ejaculation  of 
that  much-anticipated  word  would  bum 
it  into  the  yery  fibre  of  the  brain,  for  an 
everlasting  memory.  In  boyhood,  we 
heard  him  thus  utter  the  word  "cre- 
vasse ;"  we  didn't  even  know  then  what  a 
"crevasse"  was,  but  it  was  struck,  as  by 
ixime  tremendous  die,  into  our  mind,  and 
has  been  there  ever  since,  the  type  and 
STnonyme  of  eyeiy  thing^  appalii^  and 
to  be  dreaded. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  he  spoke  in 
the  open  air,  his  style  was  there  also  much 
the  same  as  with  chamber  audiences.  The 
sustained  tumultuous  frenzy  of  the  Irish 
school  of  eloquence  he  was  never  urged 
on  to,  even  by  the  shoutings  of  the  thou- 
sands in  the  open  air.  Even  there,  be- 
neath the  blue  sky,  and  before  the  million, 
it  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  rough 
hill-dde  stormings,  with  which  we  may 
imagine  O'ConnelLused  to  meet  and  grap- 
ple with  his  monster-gatherings.  In  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of 
his  oratory,  he  could  beget  the  Shakes- 
perean  temperance  which  could  give  it 
smoothness  and  beauty. 

His  management  of  his  body  was  very 
manly,  di^fied,  and  graceful;  whether 
flinging  his  arms  about  in  the  storm  of 
passion,  or  pausing  in  his  course  to  take 
the  pinch  of  snuff,  so  indispensable,  his 
movement  was  fit  to  be  seen  by  a  thea- 
tric audience.  His  bye-play,  as  ho  went 
along  in  his  speech,  was  capital ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  whole  expression,  by  face,  form, 
fingers,  and  arms,  added  so  prodigiously 
to  the  effect  of  what  he  was  saying,  that 
the  reporters  would  often  fling  down  their 
pens  in  despair,  declaring,  "He's  a  great 
actor,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it*'  That, 
however,  was  not  the  whole  of  it,  by  a 
good  deal ;  for  a  vast,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual steam-power  was  behind  all  this 
physical  machinery;  and  when,  at  one 
moment,  it  was  all  brought  into  full  play, 
the  efiReCt  was  wondrous ;  then,  when  his 
mind  was  full  of  broad  thoughts — when 
his  soul  was  all  aglow  with  burning  sen- 
timents, when  his  bodily  sensibilities  were 
all  up;  and  reacting  on  all  his  faculties, 
the  rapid  throb  of  his  pulse,  beating  a 
reveilld  to  all  his  powers — then,  indeed, 
for  one  moment,  you  might  fancy  that 
Cicero's  splendid  dream  was  realized ;  that 
in  the  senate-house,  Rosdus  was,  indeed, 
in  action;  that  the  all-perfect  combina- 
tion of  the  statesman  and  the  actor  was 
standing  right  before  you.  In  those  mo- 
ments, the  genius  of  Clay — Harry  Clay, 
as  those  who  loved  him  fondly  called  him 
— wielded  an  imperatorial  supremacy  over 
the  subdued  spirit  of  others ;  then,  like 


Andrew  Jackson,  his  sole  rival  in  the 
single  point  of  powerful  character,  he 
could  say,  with  defiant  fVont,  "By  the 
Eternal,  it  shall  be  so  I "  and  no  man  dared 
gainsay  him. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  told  of  thr 
wonderful  ascendency  of  his  character, 
when  expressed  in  eloquence,  which  in- 
dicate its  practical  effect — instantaneous, 
lightning-like.  One  anecdote  may  be  re- 
lated of  circumstances  which  took  place 
many  years  since,  when  he  was  in  the  full 
fiush  of  his  as  yet  unbroken  hope :  "  Hope 
elevating  and  joy  brightening  his  crest" 
As  it  took  place  in  secret  session  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  never  been  generally  known. 
It  happened  thus:  A  democratic  Presi- 
dent had  nominated  a  Virginia  democrat 
as  Minister  near  the  Court  of  St  James. 
In  the  political  complexion  of  the  Senate, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his 
confirmation,  for  at  least  one  whig  vote 
to  be  thrown  for  him.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  a  very  leading  whig 
senator  had  been  induced  to  intimate  that 
he  would  fill  that  otherwise  fatal  chasm. 
Mr.  Clay  heard  of  this  bargain,  or  tacit 
understanding,  on  the  Yery  morning  upon 
which  the  question  was  to  come  up  for 
decision.  It  didn't  take  him  long  to  make 
ready  for  that  debate.  Indeed,  his  ora- 
torio forces  were  always  a  sort  of  flying- 
artillery.  Just  as  the  question  was  about 
to  be  put  to  the  senate,  he  towered  up  on 
the  whig  side  of  the  hall,  to  the  infinite 
anxiety  of  the  democratic  managers,  and 
the  deadly  heart-shaking  of  the  single  re- 
cusant, the  lone-star  whig.  Quite  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  he  launched 
forth  at  once  into  a  tornado  of  denuncia- 
tion on  the  proposed  ambassador.  He 
made  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  un- 
derstood bargain;  but  he  reviewed  his 
whole  politick  career,  bringing  out  into 
the  boldest  relief  the  steadfast  animosity 
to  the  whig  party  which  that  career  had 
consistently  displayed.  Every  act  of 
thorough-paced  anti-whiggism  he  dragged 
forth,  and  painted  in  the  most  glowing 
colors.  When  he  thought  he  had  laid  a 
foundation  impregnable,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  whirlwind  broke  upon  the  head 
of  the  hitherto  unsuspected  victim.  Fierce- 
ly he  glared  round  on  the  rows  of  sena- 
tors. "  And  now,"  he  almost  screamed 
out,  "and  now,  what  whig  would  vote  for 
this  man  ?  What  whig  would  promise 
to  vote  for  this  man  ?  What  whig,  having 
promised,  would  dare  to  keep  that  pro- 
mise?" 

As  the  fierce  hawk  in  the  heavens  sur- 
veys from  the  sky  his  quarry  far  below, 
and  sweeps  towards  the  victim,  in  broaci 
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wheeling,  narrowing  momentarily  till  with 
one  fatal  plunge,  he  strikes  the  death-blow. 
— 60  here  the  orator,  in  this  fierce  assault^ 
seemed  in  these  three  tremendous  inter- 
rogations to  approach  his  yictim  with  throe 
narrowing  sweeps  of  his  great  arm.  and 
with  more  and  more  certain  indications  of 
his  appalling  manner,  till,  as  he  came  to 
the  final — the  most  accusing  and  defying 
question, — he  turned  full  on  the  object  of 
his  wrath. 

The  oratorial  cannonade  was  too  tremen- 
dous to  be  endured,  and  the  senator,  leav- 
ing his  chair,  walked  round  behind  the 
Vice-President's  desk,  where  the  Corin- 
thian pillars  and  ample  curtains,  hiding 
him  from  that  brandishing  arm,  and  ac- 
cusatorial eye,  shrouded  him  as  in  some 
tranquil  heaven,  from  the  terrors  of  the 
tempest.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no 
*^whig"  voted  that  day  for  that  man. 
The  nomination  was  rejected,  and  it  was 
further  whispered  about  at  the  time,  that 
a  long  and  violent  fever  supervened  to  the 
nominee,  upon  that  disappointment  and 
the  invective. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Clay  seems 
to  us  the  greatest  natural  orator  whom  we 
have  ever  heard.  And  we  think  him  more- 
over the  first  orator,  upon  the  whole,  for 
native  powers,  that  our  country  has  yet 
produced,  at  any  stage  of  our  history. 
We  shall  doubtless  be  told,  as  John  Ad- 
ams indignantly  vnrote  to  Mr.  Wirt — when 
his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  came  out,  "mul- 
ti  heroes  ante  Agamemnona," — there  were 
many  heroes  before  Agamemnon.    Per- 


haps there  were,  but  we  don't  believe  it 
What  Patrick  Henry  really  was,  we  cui- 
not  tell.  Our  age  sees  him  only  through 
the  dazzling  haze,  which  the  sympathetic 
genius  of  Wirt  himself — with  a  great  re- 
putation for  rhetorical  prowess  to  maintain 
— threw  around  his  subject.  Wirt  was 
then  a  young  man,  but  an  old  orator;  and 
for  an  orator  to  write  about  a  departed 
orator,  and  not  apotheosize  him  —  the 
muse  of  eloquence  would  have  walked 
him  right  out  of  her  train.  As  for  James 
Otis,  he  is  a  sort  of  bright  myth.  To  be 
sure,  as  he  argued  the  famous  ^  Writs  of 
AssiBtance"  in  the  old  State-house  in  Bos- 
ton, Adams  felt  that  <*  that  day  the  child 
Independence  was  bom,"  but  with  what 
agonies  of  eloquence  the  parturi^n  waa 
achieved,  we  really  know  as  little  accu- 
rately, as  we  know  how  Otis  himself  fidt, 
when  the  lightning  struck  him  dead,  as 
he  walked,  on  that  fktal  summer's  day. 

Indeed,  therefore,  we  must  place  Henry 
Clay  first  on  the  American  Forum.  And 
if  a  Ciceronian  culture  had  &llen  to  hit 
lot,  we  think  that  here  among  us,  the 
scenes  of  Athens  and  of  Pericdes  might 
possibly  have  been  repeated,  and  the  ^  I^ 
Art "  of  Oratory  might  have  rolled  back 
upon  us,  like  recollected  music  Would 
it  had  been  so !  For  ev^i  now,  we  might 
be  placing  in  our  Pantheon  of  the  unfor- 
gotten  men  of  the  Republic,  a  statue  wor- 
^y  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  great  twin 
brethren  of  eloquence — the  pride  of  the 
Grecian  Bema,  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Roman  Forum. 


THE    CZAR  AND  THE  SULTAN. 


EVERY  summer  a  series  of  military 
manoeuvres  is  executed  in  Russia, 
which  as  nearly  as  possible  resembles 
actual  warfare.  The  Czar  takes  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  of 
another  army  of  equal  size.  They  fight 
mimic  battles — the  losing  party  (which  is 
always  the  Grand  Duke's !)  retreats — is 
pursued  to  its  quarters — the  camp  is 
stormed,  and  the  war  terminates  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  explosion  of  mines, 
and  the  blaze  of  bonfires. 

This  extraordinary  but  characteristic 
pastime  of  the  Emperor's  occupies  about 
ten  days,  and  attracts  many  visitors  from 
England  and  the  Continent    If  they  are 


military  men,  whatever  be  their  nation, 
they  are  entertained  at  the  Czar's  expense, 
furnished  with  horses  and  servants,  and 
have  every  facility  afibrded  thera  to  be- 
hold and  admire  the  discipline  of  the 
troops  and  the  tactics  of  the  generals. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  manoeuvres  that 
I  first  saw  the  Czar.  The  army  was  on 
the  march,  and  we  had  taken  horses  at 
Sarskaselo  to  follow  it  We  first  over- 
took bands  of  peasants  with  carts  laden 
with  wood  and  provisions  for  the  troops; 
long  lines  of  ba^age  and  amuniUon  wag- 
ons guarded  by  detachments  of  in&atry, 
carriages  containing  dozing  officers  insida 
their  chargers,  snorting  and  prandng,  led 
behind.    We  next  came  up  with  the  rear 
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guard,  pontoon  trains,  heavy  dragoons 
with  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  polished 
steel,  gaily  dressed  hussars,  rumbling  ar- 
tillery, rank  and  file  of  foot  soldiers  plod- 
ding along,  tired  and  dusty. 

There  was  a  halt  at  a  cross  road  to 
wait  for  orders.  Many  soldiers,  and 
horses  too,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground  to  rest ;  a  scouting  party  of  Don 
Cossacks  were  shoeing  their  horses  at  a 
travelling  forge, — tall,  fierce-looking  men, 
dressed  in  plain  blue,  with  wild,  rough 
steeds.  As  we  kept  on  our  course  we 
heard  a  loud  shout  of  *'  Gossudar !  Gossu- 
dar ! "  (The  Lord !  the  Lord !)  our  postillion 
turned  the  carriage  aside;  the  troops 
halted.  An  orderly  dashed  past  at  full 
speed,  and  close  behind,  a  carriage  was 
whirled  along  by  four  galloping  horses. 
It  contained  two  persons,  and  we  were  at 
no  loss  to  distinguish  the  ^'Gossudar," 
the  despotic  lord  of  so  many  millions  of 
subjects.  Tall  and  well  made,  with  no 
superfluous  flesh  about  him,  with  a  high 
forehead,  piercing  gray  eyes,  and  an  intel- 
lectual face  marked  with  crowsfeet,  his 
appearance  would  draw  attention  any 
where ;  though  he  has  lost  that  youthful 
beauty,  which  gaVe  him  the  name  of  the 
handsomest  man  in  Europe.  He  was 
plainly  dressed,  with  a  cloak  and  military 
cap,  looke<l  fixedly  at  our  party  and  gave 
the  military  salute,  by  raising  his  hand  to 
his  head,  in  answer  to  our  uplifted  hats. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  dine  at  a  nobleman's 
residence  near  by,  and  was  travelling  at 
his  usual  rapid  rate.  Long  after  we  lost 
sight  of  the  dancing  plumes  in  the  out- 
rider's cap,  when  the  course  of  the  car- 
nage was  marked  only  by  a  cloud  of  dust, 
we  could  hear  the  shout  of  ^'  Gk)S8udar  ! 
Gossudar!  ^'  caught  up  by  file  after  file  of 
the  soldiery. 

There  was  nothing  save  this  to  show 
the  stranger  that  this  was  the  Emperor ; 
no  pomp,  no  parade ;  a  single  attendant 
and  a  plain  travelling  carriage  drawn  by 
four  posters.  The  personal  supervision 
of  the  troops,  the  fatigues  of  the  march 
and  the  camp  constitute  his  summer  pas- 
time. His  mode  of  living  is  always 
simple ;  his  dress,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
a  plain  military  uniform,  his  equipage 
when  in  town  a  one  horse.drosky.  He  is 
accessible  to  his  subjects  And  constantly 
appears  in  public  unattended.  His  de- 
light is,  like  the  fabled  Haroun  Alraschid, 
to  visit  his  subjects  in  disguise  and  learn 
their  sentiments  and  feelings.  When 
omnibuses  were  first  introduced  in  St 
Petersburg,  they  were  voted  vulgar  and 
were  left  to  mujiks  (serfs).  To  check 
this  feeling,  the  Czar  rode  in  one  himself 


and  they  at  once  became  the  rage.  It  is 
said  that  one  night  in  returning  from  the 
opera  he  took  a  hack  drosky  and  drove 
to  the  public  entrance  of  the  Winter 
Palace.  He  told  the  driver  to  wait  and 
he  would  send  him  down  the  fare  by  a 
servant.  "  That  won't  do,"  said  the  fel- 
low, '*  that's  what  all  the  officers  tell  me, 
and  I  may  wait  all  night  and  lose  my 
money."  **  Can  you  point  out  any  that 
have  served  you  thus  ?  "  said  the  Emperor. 
'•  To  be  sure  I  can,"  was  the  reply. 
Nicholas  threw  him  his  cloak  in  pledge, 
and  the  servant  that  brought  the  money 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  Czar  the 
next  day.  The  trembling  serf  obeyed,  and 
those  whom  he  pointed  out  were  severely 
punished  for  their  dishonesty. 

On  another  occasion  an  istvostchik 
(hack  drosky  driver)  tol<i  him  he  thanked 
God  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Emperor, 
for  in  the  part  of  the  country  he  came 
from,  a  murrain  had  destroyed  the  cattle, 
and  the  crown  serfs  in  the  neighborhood 
had  suffered  great  hardships  in  conse- 
quence; but  his  master  had  sent  to  a 
distance,  purchased  new  herds,  and  sup- 
plied all  his  own  serfs.  Nicolai  (for  that 
is  the  name  which  we  translate  into 
Nicholas)  asked  his  owner's  name,  and 
that  night  the  nobleman  was  aroused 
fix>m  his  bed  and  summoned  before  the 
Emperor.  "  Alas,  Sire,"  cried  he,  "  what 
have  I  done  to  merit  your  displeasure  ?  " 
To  his  astonishment,  be  was  told  he  had 
been  sent  for  to  assume  one  of  the  chief 
offices  of  the  empire,  that  of  manager  of 
the  crown  lands.  The  Czar  told  him  the 
account  he  had  heard,  and  saying,  ^'  Treat 
my  serfs  as  you  have  treated  your  own." 
dismissed  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  fails 
new  dignity. 

The  Emperor  is  worshipped  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  and  dreaded  by 
the  nobility.  If  one  will  study  for  a  mo- 
ment the  condition  of  Russia,  he  cannot 
but  admire  the  tact  and  wisdom  of  the 
man  that  controls  that  vast  empire.  A 
French  author  calls  the  Russian  form  of 
government  ^*a  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination."  Her  ruler  is  surrounded 
by  fierce  and  haughty  nobles,  feudal  prin- 
ces, that  never  have  hesitated  nor  would 
hesitate  to  use  poison  or  the  knife,  when 
it  might  further  their  ambitious  aims. 
The  people  are  corrupt  from  top  to  bottom. 
Bribery  is  open  even  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. All.  from  the  highest  noble,  who 
receives  costly  presents  to  wink  at  fraud, 
to  the  lowest  policeman,  who  opens  his 
palms  and  shuts  his  eyes,  when  the  thief 
thrusts  a  few  kopecks  into  his  hand,  are 
dishonest    Are  not  the  Czar's  predUeo- 
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tions  for  absolute  monarchy  not  alone  sin- 
cere, but  correct,  when  applied  to  a  people 
like  his?  Are  such  men  fit  to  goyem 
themselves  ? 

The  past  of  Russia  is  but  a  day  in  the 
History  of  Europe.  It  is  less  than  two 
centuries  since  Peter  the  Great  ascended 
the  throne.  ''He  made  the  Kussians 
Europeans,  as  Philip  made  the  Macedo- 
nians Greeks."  His  success  was  due.  not 
to  his  extension  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
but  to  his  concentration  of  the  powers  of 
government.  He  reduced  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Boiards ;  he  disbanded  the 
Strelitzes,  those  Janissaries  of  Europe. 
He  founded  St  Petersburg,  he  built  ships 
and  armed  and  equipped  a  powerful  navy, 
making  Russia  for  the  first  time  a  mari- 
time country  ;  ^  he  raised  an  effective 
standing  army ;  and  more  than  all.  he 
encouraged  science,  and  introduced  the 
mechanic  arts  among  an  almost  barbarous 
people.  In  1721,  he  was  crowned  Em- 
peror, and  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
imposing  title  of  "Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias." 

The  next  great  instrument  of  Russian 
civilization  was  Catharine  the  Great. 
Both  learned  and  warlike,  she  drew 
savans  to  her  court,  used  every  effort  to 
advance  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  her 
dominions,  and  improved  the  machinery  of 
government ;  while  she  quelled  insurrec- 
tions, and  by  conquest  added  210,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  land  to  her  terri- 
tory. Now,  Nicholas  is  pursuing  the 
course  that  Peter  the  Great  marked  out. 
He  has  been  as  vigorous  in  government 
as  he  was  anxious  to  civilize  his  people. 

We  condemn  his  oppression  of  the  Poles, 
and  his  interference  in  the  Hungarian 
war.  But  while  the  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can sees  with  grief  these  two  great  nations 
reduced  to  slavery,  must  he  not  own  that 
if  he  occupied  the  Emperor's  position  he 
must  have  taken  the  same  course  ?  The 
law  of  self-preservation  is  the  highest 
human  law.  In  obedience  to  its  dictates 
the  Poles  and  Hungarians  sought  their 
liberty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  law 
Nicholas  crushed  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
far-seeing  politician  to  divine  the  future 
of  Russia.  Her  fate  must  depend  upon 
her  rulers.  Iron  may  be  welded  to  iron, 
but  when  wood  and  iron  are  joined,  their 
connection  lasts  only  with  the  rivet  that 
holds  them  together.  No  one  is  mad 
enough  to  suppose  that  all  the  Russias, 
extending  from  the  North  Pole  to  Persia, 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  our  own  frontier, 
comprising  one  seventh  of  the  globe,  with 
a    population   of  57,000,000,  could    be 


blended  together  into  one  great  republic 
Catharine  once  called  together  a  congress 
of  her  subjects  at  Moscow  to  devise  gen- 
eral laws  for  her  people.  It  represented 
twenty-seven  different  nations,  speaking 
as  many  different  languages,  and  afler  a 
few  vain  attempts  at  organization  broke 
up  in  confusion.  Imagine  the  stolkl  Es- 
thonian  fraternizing  at  the  polls  with  the 
fiexT  Don  Cossack,  or  the  rude  fisherman 
of  Finland,  or  still  ruder  Kamtschatkan 
glorifying  the  double-headed  eagle  in  a 
political  speech  to  the  Moslems  of  the 
Caucasus ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  frozen  seas  and 
dreary  steppes  of  the  Czar's  domain ;  let 
us  cross  the  frontier  to  the  "  land  of  the 
olive  and  myrtle,"  the  golden  East 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  Mohammedan 
Sabbath,  that  we  stepped  from  the  quay 
of  Tophana  into  a  light  caique  and  darted 
across  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Golden 
Horn  into  the  rapid  tide  of  the  Bosphorus. 
It  was  a  day  of  idleness  for  all  good 
Mussulmen.  Thousands  were  thronging 
to  the  mosques ;  the  water  was  alive  with 
caiques  conveying  the  inhabitants  of  Pera 
or  Stainboul  to  the  '^  sweet  waters  of 
Asia,"  to  the  heights  of  Burguloo.  or  the 
**  Sweet  waters  of  Europe."  Suddenly  a 
flash  of  light  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  fol- 
lowed Ji>y  the  dull  roar  of  a  cannon,  pro- 
claims that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  left 
his  palace  to  visit  the  mosque.  A  large 
caique  darts  from  beneath  the  arches  of 
the  serai  and  cuts  the  water  into  foam  as 
it  heads  across  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another.  The 
echo  of  the  first  cannon  has  hardly  died 
away  before  a  hundred  brazen  throats 
reply.  The  huge  Turkish  men-of-war 
that  tower  above  the  waters  like  castles, 
which,  but  an  instant  since^  seemed  de- 
serted and  solitary,  now  swarm  with  men. 
Every  spar,  from  deck  to  mast-head,  bears 
a  living  load.  The  sailors  cling  to  the 
rigging  like  bees,  and  line  the  bulwarks. 
The  caiques  rapidly  approach.  They  are 
high-prowed  boiskts,  painted  in  white  and 
gold,  each  propell^  at  great  speed  by 
sixteen  stout  rowers.  Astern,  is  a  crimson 
canopy,  under  which  recline  the  Sultan 
and  the  officers  of  staite.  The  train  sweeps 
by,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  is  not  silenced 
till  the  Sultan  lias  landed  and  entered  the 
mosque. 

Thus,  on  each  Mohammedan  sabbath 
through  the  year,  the  descendant  of  the 
Caliphs  and  bead  of  the  church,  visits  a 
different  mosque.  The  prayers  lasted 
about  an  hour,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
landed  and  secured  a  good  position  to  see 
Abdul  Megid,  on  his  departure.    There 
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was  a  crowd  assembled,  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  was  under  arms,  and  five  horses 
saddled  and  bridled,  with  housings  thickly 
studded  with  diamonds,  were  led  up  and 
down  to  await  the  choice  of  their  Imperial 
master.  The  troops  wore  dark  blue 
European  frock  coats,  and  trowsers,  and 
red  fez  caps,  and  had  a  slouching  gait, 
and  awkward  look,  in  their  ill-fitting  and 
foreign  habiliments. 

At  last  the  doors  flew  open  and  a  crowd 
of  the  high  officers  of  state,  all  in  the 
same  plain  dress,  poured  out.  When  the 
Sultan  came,  they  surrounded  him  and 
pave  him  the  Eastern  salutation  by  touch- 
mg  the  hand  first  to  the  breast,  and  then 
to  the  cap.  and  bowing  low,  a  substitute 
for  the  ancient  custom  of  prostration. 
With  assistance,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  mounted  a  white  steed,  who  was 
led  quietly  to  the  serai  or  palace,  followed 
by  the  officers  and  the  guards,  and  a  band 
of  music  The  Sultan  is  a  man  of  middle 
height,  dressed  something  after  the  Euro- 
pean Cushion,  with  a  mle,  melanchol;^, 
but  fine  face.  His  head  drooped  on  ms 
breast,  and  his  dark  eyes  ^azed  vacantly 
before  him,  it  not  being  etiquette  for  him 
to  look  at,  or  show  the  least  recognition 
of  those  about  him.  A  man  came  forward 
with  a  paper,  some  petition,  which  was 
taken  by  an  officer,  and  the  cortege  passed 
on.  It  reminded  one  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian worship  of  bulls.  The  animals  were 
deified,  theu*  passions  gratified,  and  the 
priests  governed  for  them.  The  Sultan 
IS  consigned  to  the  pleasures  of  the  harem, 
and  is  but  a  puppet  that  seems  to  act  and 
speak  what  really  emanates  from  his 
ministers  behind  the  scenes. 

As  the  feeble  Abdul  Megid,  surrounded 
by  pashas  and  soldiers,  attenaed  by  bands 
of  music  and  cringing  favorites  riding  a 
steed  whose  trappings  glitter  with  precious 
stones,  too  proud  to  recognize,  even  by  a 
glance,  the  bowing  multitude,  passes  by, 


and  we  remember  the  vigorous  Omar,  the 
second  of  the  Caliphs,  who  entered  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  victor,  seated  upon  a  camel, 
laden  with  a  bag  of  fruit,  and  another  of 
corUj  his  only  provisions,  whose  only 
furniture  was  a  wooden  platter,  his  couch 
the  earth,  and  his  canopy  a  horse-hair 
tent,  we  see'  how  nearly  pomp  is  allied 
with  weakness,  and  simplicity  with 
strength. 

The  sun  of  the  Ottoman  empire  rose  in 
splendor,  when,  in  1300,  the  robber  Emir 
Osman  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  proclaim- 
ed himself  Sultan ;  reached  its  meridian, 
when,  in  1453  Mohammed  the  Second 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  established  his 
capital  in  Stamboul ;  and  now  when  Ab- 
dul Megid  turns  piteously  for  aid  against 
the  Russian  invader  to  the  Sovereign  of  a 
distant  isle  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  seems 
about  to  sink  below  the  horizon. 

Whatever  may  be  our  sympathies  with 
the  Sultan  who  sheltered  the  flying  Hun- 

garians,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Turks 
ave  been  for  centuries  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  Christendom,  that  the  Greeks  long 
groaned  under  a  nde  far  more  galling 
than  Austrian  tyranny,  that  the  Mussul- 
man who  embraces  Christianity  is  doomed 
to  death,  and  that  this  very  Sultan  is  even 
now  the  oppressor  of  millions  of  Christian 
subjects. 

The  Frank  who  has  had  stones  cast  at 
him  in  the  streets,  and  tongues  thrust  out  at 
him  in  derision  as  the  "  Christian  dog,"  whc^ 
has  seen  the  worse  than  anarchy  of  the^ 
Turkish  Empire,  who  has  been  Mvea 
with  contempt,  as  an  infidel,  from  the 
mosque  of  St  Sophia,  once  a  temple  of  the 
true  faith,  will  never  regret  to  see  the 
sceptre  torn  firom  the  hands  of  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Caliphs,  and  the  last  of 
the  Ottomans  driven  from  the  territory 
wrested  from  Europeans  by  ruthless  con- 
quest, and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
desert  plains  of  his  Turkoman  ancestors. 


STAGE-COACH   STORIES. 
(Conttnoed  fttmi  ptga  219.) 


"  "TRANK,  the  year  befbre,  had  had  so 
■i^  much  difficulty  in  persuading  me  to 
leave  Naples,  and  my  regrets  at  parting 
with  my  young  friend  Rosetta  had  been 
so  violent,  that  he,  the  wisehead.  alarmed 
at  my  8oft-hearte<hiess,  had  forced  me  to 
agree  to,  and  with  him  in  manner  and 
form  following ;  that  is  to  say:  If  either  of 
VOL.  I  If. — 32* 


us  should  thereafter  chance  to  fall  in  love 
with  any  individual  of  the  fair  sex,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  of  our  travels, 
the  other  should,  by  virtue  of  the  compact^ 
have  full  permission  to  consider  him  as 
quasi  insane,  and  to  use  all  proper  means 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  affected 
party  from  any  and  all  entanglements  in 
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which  he  might  become  involved  by  reason 
of  his  passion.  It  was  supposed,  to  be 
sure,  at  the  time  of  making  this  arrange- 
ment  that  I  alone  would  be  likelj  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  its  operation.  But  as 
I  was  slowly  undressing  for  bed,  I  recalled 
to  mind  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  I 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  rights 
which  it  conferred  upon  me.  So  I  sat 
down  upon  a  chair,  constituted  myself  a 
commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo^ 
came  speedily  to  a  decision  that  Frank 
Eliot  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  formed 
an  inilezible  resolution  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  of  a  marriage  with  the  widow, 
blew  out  my  light  and  got  into  bed. 

"  I  proposed  to  myself  a  hundred  plans 
as  I  tossed  fh)m  side  to  side,  but  failed  to 
suggest  one  that  satisfied  me — 'At  all 
events.  Master  Frank.'  thought  I,  as  I 
made  a  final  turn  over  in  bed,  and  seri- 
ously addressed  myself  to  slumber,  *  Ma- 
dame La  Vigne  shall  never  cut  out  the 
Other  One,  if  I  can  help  it.  When  you 
marry,  your  wife  shiU  be  a  Yankee  girP 
— and  so  she  was — no  less  than — but  I 
won't  anticipate. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
American  I^egation  and  got  my  friend 
Kane,  the  attache,  to  go  down  with  me  to 
call  upon  Jack  Cathcart,  a  former  college 
mate  of  Eliot's  and  mine,  who  was,  as  his 

{)arents  had  every  reason  to  believe  by  his 
etters,  diligently  employed  in  making 
himself  a  scientific  physician  and  surgeon, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  walking  the  hospitals 
but  semi-occasionally,  and  seeing  Life  in 
Paris  very  constantly;    especially  that 

Eart  of  it  which  is  to  be  seen  by  gas  or 
implight.  We  found  the  medical  student 
at  his  lodgings,  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
middlo  of  a  very  disorderly  apartment, 
making  believe  eat  a  late  breakfast,  and 
really  imbibing  soda-vrater  with  an  exceed- 
ingly disconsolate  air." 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  and  taking 
out  his  watch,  looked  at  it  by  the  moon- 
light *•  I  fear,  gentlemen,"  said  he, .  re- 
turning it  to  his  pocket,  "  that  a  fhU  re- 
petition of  the  story  which  I  told  Judge 
Walker  and  Mr.  Cranston  would  consume 
too  much  time.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
relating  to  you  as  I  did  to  them  the  con- 
versation whieh  took  place  in  the  council 
of  Eliot's  friends,  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Cathcart,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  merely  the  conclusion  at  which 
that  delibemtive  body  ultimately  arrived ; 
vie.-:  that  I,  being  thereto  assisted  by  the 
potential  inAuence  of  Mr.  Kane,  should 
esdeaTor  to  supplant  my  friend  Eliot  in 
the  widow's  good  graces,  or,  in  other 
words,  should  try  to  cat  him  out    The 


few  objections  to  this  plan  which  I  at 
first  feebly  interposed  were  speedily  over- 
ruled. '  It  is  good  faith,'  said  Mr.  Kane 
*to  act  with  reference  to  your  compact 
The  end  will  justify  the  means.' 

This  notable  scheme  was  completely 
successful,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  so  well 
were  affairs  managed  by  the  attach^, 
whose  diplomatic  tact  was  truly  wonder- 
ful, that  not  until  Frank  had  thrown 
himself  at  Madame  La  Yigne's  feet,  tod 
his  ofier  of  heart  and  hand  had  been  re- 
jected by  her,  did  he  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  was  the  rival  who  stood  in  his  way. 
Even  then  it  happened  by  the  merest 
chance  that  my  interference  in  the  afiair 
was  discovered  by  him.  At  first  he  was 
frantic  with  rage  and  jealousy.  He  re- 
viled me,  accused  me  of  treachery,  and 
finally  he  sent  to  my  lodgings  (for  we 
had  separated)  a  hostile  message.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  Mr.  Kane  under- 
took the  office  of  mediation,  and  explained 
to  Frank  that  my  conduct  in  the  matter 
had  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  what  he  chose  to  call  a  numerous 
council  of  friends.  He  even  hinted  that 
the  highest  officer  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion had  been  consulted  with,  and  finally, 
he  argued  at  great  length,  and  with  in- 
finite fluency  and  acuteness,  that  my  in- 
tervention in  the  matter  was  fhlly  justified, 
and,  in  fact,  had  been  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Naples,  and  was 
therefore  by  no  means  a  castts  belli 
Eliot  was  at  length  induced  to  withdraw 
his  challenge,  and  before  he  left  Paris, 
called  one  evening  with  Mr.  Kane  at  my 
lodgings.  He  had  just  got  a  letter  from 
home,  he  said.  His  father  was  ill,  and  he 
hardly  expected  to  find  him  alive.  It  was 
evident  that  the  shock  of  this  heavy  news 
had  served  to  dissipate,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  mist  of  enchantment  in  which  he  had 
been  bewildered.  Once  or  twice  during 
the  interview  I  thought,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  was  about  to  say  something  which 
would  have  healed  the  breach  between 
us.  But  he  was  too  proud,  I  suppose ; 
maybe  Kane's  presence  restrained  him; 
or,  perhaps,  his  disappointment  had  left 
his  heart  too  sore.  When  he  rose  to  go, 
we  shook  hands,  rather  coldly,  for  I  was 
the  one  that  made  the  first  venture,  and 
he  at  first  hesitated  so  much  that  itdiilled 
me.  He  asked  me  to  call  and  see  him  if 
ever  I  came  to  Guildford,  and  whether  I 
had  any  letters  to  send  home,  bade  me 
'  good  bye.'  and  went  away  without  saying 
a  word  about  cousin  Helen.  The  next 
week  he  sailed  from  Havre,  and  two 
months  later  found  me  on  board  the  old 
Independence,  running  down  St  Geoi^gc's 
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Channel,  and  bothering  Captain  Nye  with 
questions  as  to  how  long  the  trip  would 
probably  be. 

But.  gentlemen,  though  I  refrain  from 
narrating  to  you  at  length  and  in  detail 
the  incidents  attending  my  endeavor  to 
save  my  friend  from  matrimony,  I  was 
less  reserved  during  my  ride  to  Guildford. 
Upon  that  occasion  I  described  with  great 
minuteness  every  scene  and  recited  every 
conversation.  Where  the  plain  truth 
lacked  brilliancy,  I  was  at  the  trouble  to 
varnish  it,  and  once  or  twice,  indeed,  my 
story  was  indebted  for  its  piquancy  to 
my  imagination.  The  young  ladies  on  the 
back  soat  of  the  coach,  although  at  times 
they  affected  inattention,  were  neverthe- 
less deeply  interested,  as  I,  who  closely 
watched  them,   did  not  fail  to  observe. 

"And  have  you  never  seen  Eliot  since  1" 
asked  the  Judge,  when  I  had  concluded. 

*•  Never,"  I  replied. 

"  Nor  cousin  Helen  ?  "  inquired  Crans- 
ton. 

•'Ah!  the  worst  remains  to  be  told," 
said  I,  *'  About  a  year  after  my  return 
home,  my  mother,  one  evening,  as  was  her 
custom  whenever  she  discovered  in  the 
newspapers  a  notice  of  the  death  or  mar- 
riage of  anybody  she  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  read  aloud  to  me  the  announce- 
ment that,  on  such  a  date,  at  Qui  Id  ford, 
Francis  Eliot,  Esq.  was  married  to  Miss 
Helen  Eliot  both  of  Guildford.  The  editor, 
I  think,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  cake 
and  wine.  I  must  own  that  for  a  moment 
my  heart  thumped  violently,  and  I  felt  a 
queer  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  for 
the  sweet  face  of  cousin  Helen  had  never 
been  forgotten.  I  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  any  available  materials  for  building  one 
of  the  most  charming  canities  in  the  air 
that  was  ever  constructed.  My  mother 
handed  mc  the  paper  but  though  I  pre- 
tended to  read,  there  was  a  blur  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  returned  it  with  a  slight 
remark,  without  having  seen  the  para- 
graph. At  the  next  Commencement  at 
New  Haven,  some  of  the  fellows  told  me 
that  it  was  no  mistake.  Frank  had  in- 
deed married  his  cousin  Helen,  an  orphan 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's 
bouse.  She  had  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  though,  orphan  as  slie  was.  What 
became  of  the  Other  One  I  never  learned. 
I  suppose  Sophie  La  Vigne  cured  him  of 
his  nrst  love,  and  then  he  married  cousin 
Helen  to  spite  me.  Behold  the  reward 
of  faithful  friendship ! " 

**  And  now  is  that  all  ?  "  a<;ked  Crans- 
ton, maliciously,  as  I  again  concluded. 

"Why,  sir?  »^  I  asked. 

"Because,  if  there's   another  supple- 


ment." said  he,"  you'll  have  to  hurry.  I 
see  the  steeples  of  Guildford  yonder." 

"  That's  all,  then,  sir,"  I  replied,  a  good 
deal  nettled. 

"  May  I  ask,"  inquired  the  artist, 
"  vrhat  become  of  Madame  La  Vigne  ?  " 

*'I  am  unable  to  inform  you,  sir,"  was 
my  curt  reply ;  for  I  saw  the  cheeks  of 
the  ladies  dimpling  with  constrained 
smiles. 


GHAPTEB  IV. 

OUILDPOBD. 

Before  I  had  fully  recovered  from  the 
confusion  into  which  I  had  been  plunged 
by  the  inopportune  queries  that  followed 
the  conclusion  of  my  narrative,  the  coach 
had  entered  the  long  village  street  of 
Guildford.  The  Colonel  gave  a  cheering 
whoop  to  bis  horses,  and  we  drove  swiftly 
along  the  shaded  avenue,  until,  at  the 
end  of  half  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  Green, 
or  Public  Square.  This  place  was  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Guildford ;  the  train- 
ing ground,  the  site  of  the  old  block-house 
of  the  early  settlers ;  and  ever  since,  as 
now,  the  grand  centre  of  Guildford  coimty. 
Stores,  shops,  and  houses  in  tolerably 
close  neighborhood  formed,  the  four  sides 
of  the  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  a 
white-painted  post-and-rail  fence  inclosed 
a  greenswarded  area  of  some  two  or  three 
acres,  crossed  in  all  directions  by  foot- 
paths, and  thickly  shaded  by  several  lofty 
elms  and  an  undergrowth  of  maples  and 
horse-chestnuts.  Upon  this  green  stood 
the  greater  number  of  the  public  buildings' 
of  Guildford  ;  that  is  to  say, — the  Presby- 
terian Meeting-House,  the  Court-House, 
the  Academy,  the  Liberty  Pole  and  the 
Whipping-Po.st.  The  meeting-house  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  full  of  small- 
paned  windows,  in  double  rows,  with  great 
double-leafed  doors  in  each  clapboarded 
broadside,  and  on  each  side  of  the  tower, 
which  stood  out  from  the  front  gable-end 
of  the  structure,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  lofly,  tapering  spire,  shingled  from  the 
airy,  open  belfry  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  oversized  vane, — a  gilded  comet,  with 
an  immensely  long  tail.  The  court-house 
was  an  ancient-looking,  two-story  buUd- 
in«;.  which  had  been,  in  its  early  days,  an 
edifice  of  no  mean  architectural  preten- 
sions. It  stood  on  the  comer  of  the 
green  neare.st  the  hotel.  A  broad  flight 
of  steps  reached  from  the  well-trodden 
space  in  front  to  the  wide  front  door, 
around  which  was  gathered  a  little  group 
of  idle  men,  who  having,  probably,  been 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  term  of  court 
as  witnesses  or  Jurors,  seemed  to  consider 
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it  their  duty  to  stay  within  call  of  the 
court-house,  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  at  the  county-seat 

On  one  side  of  the  square  was  a  large 
country  store,  with  a  piazza  in  front, 
in  which  were  placed  for  exhibition  and 
sale, — it  being  the  haying  season, — ^bun- 
dles of  rakes  and  scythe-snaths,  stacks  of 
pitchforks,  and  a  rack  full  of  keen-looking 
scythes  and  cradle-blades.  Two  or  three 
men  in  shirt-sleeves,  blue-mixed  cotton 
trowsers,  and  palm-leaf  hats,  with  the 
brims  turned  up  behind,  were  standing 
about  the  stoop,  handling  and  examining 
these  tools  aiyd  chaffering  with  the  clerk, 
who  stood  in  the  door  bareheaded,  his  pen 
stuck  behind  his  ear,  the  sleeves  of  his 
soiled  linen  sack  turned  up,  and  his  hands 
besmeared  with  molasses  and  rum.  A 
few  lumber-box  wagons  encumbered  the 
street  in  front  of  the  store,  the  horses 
standing  with  drooping  heads,  thinking 
over  the  day's  hard  wonc  in  the  hay  fiel(^ 
or  gnawing  and  cribbing  at  the  hitching- 
posts,  already  half  devoured.  Three  or 
four  village  dogs  were  prowling  about, 
around  and  under  the  wagons,  apparently 
asking  the  news  from  the  rural  districts 
of  the  farmers'  curs,  whose  minds  ap- 
peared to  be  distracted  between  a  desire 
to  be  civil  and  sociable,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  with  respect  to  watching  the  runlets, 
jugs,  codfish,  and  other  contents  of  the 
wagons  belonging  to  their  respective 
masters. 

This  store  was  also  the  village  post- 
office,  and  we  paused  here  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  driver  threw  off  the  mail,  and 
dismounted  from  the  stage  to  carrv  in  a 
heavy  box  of  whetstones,  which  haa  kept 
company  all  the  way  from  the  city  with 
the  artist's  tripod  on  the  top  of  the  coach. 
He  tarried  but  a  moment  in  the  store,  and 
as  he  came  out,  the  fair  lady-passenger 
beckoned  to  him.  "Closer,  Colonel p  I 
heard  her  say,  and  I  came  well  nigh  con- 
ceiving a  mortal  aversion  to  that  gallant 
officer  when  he,  putting  his  foot  on  the 
hub  of  the  hind  wheel,  leant  over  the  rim 
of  it,  pitched  up  the  brim  of  his  white  hat, 
and  approached  his  russet  cheek  so  near 
the  red  lips  of  the  fair  lady,  that  he  must 
have  felt  every  expiration  of  her  balmy 
breathy  as  she  rapidly  whispered  some- 
thing m  his  ear.  "Hum — hey? — ^yes — 
ha — ho — well — ^'sho — ^you  don't,  though — 
what? — oh,  yea — sartinly — ies  so— of 
course — I  see — ^'  muttered  the  Colonel, 
at  short  intervals  as  he  listened,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  meanwhile  changing 
finem  a  look  of  puzzled  wonderment  to  one 
of  pleased  intelligence.  "  All  right,"  he 
continued  with  an  emphatic  nod,  leanmg 


off  the  wheel  and  bmshing  the  dust  of  te 
contact  from  his  coat  He  then  proceeded 
to  roll  down  the  back  curtains.  "I  may 
as  well  hev  'em  down  now,  and  then 
they'll  be  down,"  said  he,  "  unless  you've 
some  objections,  ladies."  He  gave  a  sly 
look  at  the  forward  seat  as  he  passed  the 
side  of  the  coach  on  his  way  to  remount 
his  box.  The  stage  started  off,  and  in  a 
minute  more  we  dashed  up  at  a  mad  gal- 
lop in  front  of  the  piazza  of  the  tavern, 
which  stood  upon  another  side  of  the 
square.  The  hostler  started  to  open  the 
coach  door,  but  was  somewhat  rudely  re- 
pulsed by  the  Colonel,  who  had  hi^tily 
alighted  and  let  down  the  steps.  "  Here 
you  are,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  you  all  stop  here,  I  expect" 

The  Judge  bade  the  ladies  "  Good 
night,"  and  got  out  first,  followed  by 
Cranston,  who,  intent  on  catching  a  last 
look  at  the  brunette,  as  he  paid  bis  part- 
ing salutations,  tripped  on  the  steps  and 
feu  into  the  brawny  arms  of  the  negro 
hostler.  The  daguerreotype  man  suc- 
ceeded Cranston,  and  forthwith  concerned 
himself  about  the  safety  of  his  tripod  and 
other  apparatus.  It  was  now  my  turn, 
and  I  prepared  to  make  my  exit.  But, 
should  I  leave  without  once  saying  a  word 
to  the  ladies  ?  It  couldn't  be^thought  of 
"  Ahem,"  said  I,  therefore,  as  I  rose  and 
prepared  to  descend  the  steps.  "Good 
night,  ladies ;  so  you  do  not  stop  here?" 
" No,  sir."  replied  the  brunette.  "I  trust 
we  may  meet  again,"  said  I,  looking  at 
the  fair  lady  whose  voice  I  wished  to  hear 
addressing  me.  "Thank  you.  sir,"  re- 
sponded me  brunette  promptly.  "  Good 
night,  madam."  "Good  night  sh*." 
"  Good  night,  madam,"  I  said  again,  bow- 
ing directty  and  pointedly  at  the  fair  lady, 
who  then  slightly  bowed  in  return  without 
speaking.  "  Good  night,  Lovel,"  said 
Cranston ;  "  for  I  see  vou  don't  intend  to 
stop  here."  I  fancied  I  heard  the  bru- 
nette titter  behind  her  veil.  The  Colonel, 
who  stood  by  holding  the  door,  grinned 
vehemently.  I  again  said  "  Good  night," 
and  descended  the  steps;  I  fear,  very 
sheepishly.  The  Colonel  remounted  his 
box  and  away  went  the  sta^  and  its  two 
veiled  passengers,  at  a  rattling  pace  down 
the  street  over  the  brow  of  a  little  hill 
and  out  or  sight 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
the  landlord  was  engaged  in  the  bar- 
room, administering  a  glass  of  spiritual 
consolation  to  a  ra^ed  colored  gentleman 
of  thirsty  habits,  but  hearing  the  clatter 
of  our  coining,  and  espying  throujrii  the 
window  the  exodus  of  Judge  Walker 
himself  from  the  stage,  bs  cut  his  cos- 
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tomer  short  in  an  extremely  tough  and 
long-winded  story,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  serpents  destroyed  at  one  mas- 
sacre by  the  colored  gentleman  himself 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  shanty,  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  margm  of 
lUttlesnake  Swamp,  and  exhorted  him  to 
drink  his  liquor  speedily,  and  stand  out 
of  the  way. 

"  Come,  walk  in  gentlemen,''  cried  the 
landlord,  appearing  on  the  stoop  at  last, 
and  bowing  to  us  all,  but  with  especial 
courtesy  to  the  Judge  and  Cranston ; 
^walk  in;  supper  will  be  ready  right 
away." 

We  found  the  tavern  crowded  with 
country  lawyers,  jurjrmen,  suitors  and 
witnesses,  assembled  to  attend  the  term 
of  court  which  was  to  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  week.  The  supper 
bell  rung  soon  after  we  had  completed 
our  ablutions  and  brushings,  and  the 
motley  throng  poured  into  the  long  din- 
ing-room, pushing  and  struggling,  each 
one  striving  to  be  foremost,  as  if  his  soul's 
salvation  depended  on  getting  a  seat  at 
the  table  before  the  others.  The  Judge, 
lawyers,  and  jurymen  were,  however, 
happily  exempted  from  mingling  in  this 
hazardous  rush,  haring  been  previously 
escorted  through  a  side  door  and  directed 
to*  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table, 
and  when  the  doors  were  opened  to  admit 
the  multitude,  there  we  sat,  in  dignity 
and  silence,  like  the  grave  and  stately 
Roman  patricians,  when  Brennus  and  his 
hordes  made  their  irruption  into  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Heavens !  what  a  famished  people  the 
Quildford  county  men  seemed  to  be. 
Beef  steaks,  pork  steaks,  veal  cutlets, 
and  mutton  chops ;  platters-fuU  of  ham 
and  eggs ;  little  mountains  of  smoking 
potatoes ;  huge  piles  of  sliced  breacL 
and  cheese,  and  dried  beef;  and  cola 
ham,  and  cold  corned  beef,  stacks  of 
doughnuts,  and  great  heaps  of  blocks  of 
ginger-bread,  dried  apple  pies  and  green 
apple  pies,  rhubarb,  huckleberry,  black- 
berry, currant,  and  mince  pies ;  all,  all 
vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  touch  of 
the  glittering  knives  and  forks  so  fiercely 
brandished  oy  the  long  double  row  of 
hungry  men  that  lined  the  sides  of  the 
table.  There  were  a  half  score  of  hot, 
perspiring,  distracted-looking  young  men 
and  maidens,  hurrying  and  scurryine 
about  in  all  directions,  running  afoul  of 
each  other  and  against  the  elbows  of  the 
guests,  carrying  off  empty  cups  and  sau- 
cers to  a  side  table,  where  the  fat  land- 
lord was  sweating  dreadfully  behind  two 
great  urns  of  tea  and  coffee   and  then 


starting  back  with  cups  fhll  freighted  and 
brimming,  spilling  part  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents by  the  way,  and  half  the  remainder 
as  they  set  them  hastily  down  and  darted 
off  to  answer  a  new  demand  upon  their 
services,  deaf  to  entreaties  for  cream  and 
su^. 

But  where  there  is  such  great  expedi- 
tion used,  much  labor  is  performed  in  a 
brief  space  of  time.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
the  ringing  of  the  supper  bell  the  long 
table  was  deserted,  except  by  the  Judge 
and  a  few  members  of  the  bar,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  country  gentlemen,  who  had  got 
seats  near  the  head  of  the  table,  and  lin- 
gered to  hear  the  conversation  of  the 
uiwyers,  the  anecdotes,  and  bantering, 
which  style  seemed  to  them  the  very  soul 
of  wit  and  humor. 

After  supper,  we  lighted  our  cigars,  and 
the  Judge,  Cranston  and  myself,  strolled 
out  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  long  front 
piazza,  where  it  was  shaded  by  a  big  but- 
ton-wood and  a  erove  of  thorn  locusts,  in 
the  garden  near  by,  seated  ourselves,  and 
began  to  describe  the  events  of  the  day. 

**  I  wonder  who  those  ladies  could  be  ?  " 
said  Cranston. 

"  The  dark-eyed  one  particularly,  I  sup- 
pose," remarked  the  Judge  ;  "  and  I  sup- 
pose Level  would  give  his  ears  to  know 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  lady  with 
blue  eyes." 

"  Don't  you  know  them,  then.  Judge  ?  *' 
said  I.  "  According  to  Cranston,  if  they're 
Quildford  girls,  you  should  be  extremely 
intimate  ? '' 

"  Never  saw  them  before,  that  I  know 
of,"  replied  the  Judge. 

"  I  ^ed  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  comers 
of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  all  the  after- 
noon," said  Cranston ;  "  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  However,  there  were  the  initials  *  M. 
S. '  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  trunks  in  the 
boot." 

"  I  say.  Deacon,"  cried  the  Judge,  ad- 
dressing the  landlord,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance,  talking  with  the  driver,  "come 
here  a  moment.  My  young  friends  here 
are  anxious  to  find  out  who  those  ladies 
were  in  the  stage  this  afternoon  ;  perhaps 
you  can  tell  them." 

"  Gals  in  the  stage,  eh  ?  Was  they  gals 
or  wimmen  ?  "  inquired  the  Deacon. 

"Young  women-girls,"  replied  the 
Judge. 

"  Well,  raly,  Judge,"  said  the  landlord, 
wiping  his  bald  head  with  a  red  bandanna, 
"when  the  stage  driv  up  I  was  in  the 
bar-room,  a  tendin'  on  a  pesky  nigger,  as 
a'erwards  cleared  out  without  payin'.  I 
wouldn't  ha'  cared  ef  the  lazy  skunk  had 
ony  turned  tu,  and  helped  us  about  ker- 
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ryin  the  bag^gage  in. — No,  Judge,  I  didn't 
see  a  soul  in  the  stage.  I  raly  can't  in- 
form you.  Why  don't  you  ask  the  kur- 
nel?  Hello!  look  here,  Kumel !  Step 
this  way — the  Judge  wants  to  ask  you 
who—" 

'*  Hush !  Deacon,"  said  the  Judge,  hasti- 
ly, in  confusion  at  having  our  curiosity 
imputed  to  him  before  the  crowd  within 
hearing. 

"Well.  Judge,  what  is  it?"  inquired 
the  smiling  Colonel,  advancing  to  where 
we  were  sitting. 

•'  Come,  do  your  o^ti  questioning,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Judge  Walker. 

*•  I'll  ask  for  him,"  said  Cranston.  "  My 
bashful  young  friend  here,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  Colonel,  and  nodding  at 
me.  '^  seems  somewhat  curious  to  know 
who  those  ladies  are  that  came  out  with 
us  in  the  stage  this  afternoon." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  worthy  driver,  tak- 
ing: a  straw  that  he  had  been  chewing 
from  his  mouth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  me  a  short,  sharp,  merry  glance 
fioni  the  comer  of  his  shrewd,  gray  eye. 
'  Well.  I  s'pose  I  orter  know,  that's  a  fact ; 
but  I'm  all  fired  forgetful  about  names  ; 
and  there's  so  many  folks  I  drive  over 
the  road,  that  I  find  I  get  a  good  deal  con- 
fused about  faces.  Didn't  you  see  'em, 
Deacon  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  landlord,  upon  whose 
mind  the  defalcation  of  the  colored  gentle- 
man seemed  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
tion.  *•  I  was  in  the  bar-room  when  the 
stage  come  up,  a  gettin'  cheated  by  that 
everlastin',  mean  coot  of  a  Jake  Spicer, 
and  you  driv  off  a  good  deal  quicker  'n 
common.  It's  raly  strange  you  don't 
know  'em,  Kumel,  I  du  say ! " 

*•  I  dunno  but  'tis,"  said  the  Colonel ; " 
and  I  don't  say  but  what  I  du  know  'em, 
but  a  feller  can't  alius  be  expected  to 
call  folks  by  name  that  he  actilly  docs 
know." 

'^  £f  I  ever  du  kitch  him  on  the  primises 
agin,  by  the  life  of  Pharo !  I'll  take  his 
black  pelt  right  ofi^"  remarked  the  Dea- 
con, evidently  soliloquizing  about  the  de- 
faulting colored  gentleman. 

•'Where did  you  leave  them?"  inquir- 
ed the  Judge. 

^'Jest  down  to  the  foot  o'  the  hill  a 
piece,"  replied  the  driver,  "  Hello !  there's 
a  feller  I've  got  tu  speak  tu  about  some 
oats,"  he  continued,  starting  suddenly  off 
towards  a  fiirmer-like  looking  man  that 
was  passing  by  in  a  lumber  box  wagon, 
and  following  him  around  the  comer. 

'^  Egad ! "  said  Cranston,  biting  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  spitting  it  out  spite- 
fully, as  the  Deacon  also  turned  away. 


**  I'd  like  to  have  that  driver  on  the  stand, 
under  oath,  a  few  minutes.  If  I  wouldn't 
make  him  tell  who  those  girls  are,  to  their 
middle  initials,  there  isn't  any  science  in 
cross-questionmg.  He  knows  as  well  as  the 
Lord  that  made  em." 

At  this  moment  a  lawyer  of  the  county 
joined  our  group,  and  with  the  Judge  and 
Cranston  very  soon  fell  into  a  discussion 
concerning  the  merits  of  a  certain  statute, 
recently  passed,  regulating  a  matter  of 
practice.  I  soon  grew  tired  of  the  learned 
debate,  and,  leaving  my  chair  to  another 
of  my  professional  brethren,  who  came  up 
to  listen,  I  threw  away  my  cigar,  and 
sauntered  into  the  house.  I  found  the  ar- 
tist alone  in  the  parlor,  trying,  in  spite 
of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  two  or 
three  bedazzled  and  infatuated  millers,  to 
read,  by  the  light  of  a  flaring  lamp,  an 
odd  volume  of  Josephus  that  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  mantel-piece,  where  it 
usually  lay,  the  companion  of  a  dusty  Bi- 
ble and  an  odd  volume  of  Rollin's  An- 
cient History.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  the  artist  had  been  in  the  stage  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest  of  ns,  and  might 
therefore  know  more  of  the  ladies.  At 
least,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  where  the 
stage  took  them  up.  "Til  ask  him," 
thought  I. 

•*  It's  very  warm,  sir,"  said  I  aloud,  by 
way  of  opening  the  conversation,  as  I 
lounged  into  a  rocking-chair,  and  com- 
menced using  a  palm-caffan. 

"  Remarkably,"  replied  the  artist.  "It's 
what  you  call  oppressive  this  evening." 

"I'll  send  for  something  refreshing," 
said  I ;  "  pray  what  do  you  prefer  ?  " 

"  A  brandy  punch,  now,"  suggested  the 
artist,  apparently  gratified  by  my  sudden 
affability. 

So  I  waylaid  a  chambermaid  in  the  hall 
and  sent  to  the  bar  for  two  punches. 

"  We  had  a  beautiful  ride  from  the  dty 

to-day,  Mister ,"  said  I,  commg  back 

into  the  parlor  again. 

"Fitzhoward,"  said  the  artist,  supply- 
ing the  name.  "  Yes,"  he  continued,"  we 
had  a  remarkably  pleasant  time.  I  was 
really  remarkably  interested  in  your — a — 
history." 

"The  presence  of  ladies  always  makes 
a  journey  agreeable,"  said  I. 

*'  Remarkably,"  returned  the  artist,  "  es- 
pecially if  rhe  weather  is  pleasant ;  but  if 
it  raina^  and  you  have  to  ride  outside  to 
give  them  room,  it's  remarkably  tedH>us.'' 

"  By  the  by,  do  you  know  who  those 
ladies  are  that  were  in  the  stage  to-day  ?  " 
I  asked  carelessly. 

"Then  you  didn't  find  out  by  the 
driver,"  said  the  artist,  who,  it  seems,  had 
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partially  overheard  through  the  window 
our  oonyersation  on  the  stoop. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  stiffly,  for 
the  landlord  came  in  while  the  artist  was 
speaking,  with  a  pitcher  of  punch  and  two 
glasses  on  a  tra^. 

"Evenin'  agm,  gentlemen;"  said  the 
worthy  Deacon.  ^'I  thought  I'd  bring 
the  punch  myself,  to  see  whether  I'd 
made  it  to  suit" 

"  Try  some  of  it,"  I  suggested. 

"I  declare  it  is  good*'  said  he.  "I 
raly  wish,  Squire,  wiat  1  could  find  out 
for  you  who  them  gals  is.  It  kind  o' 
worries  me,  myself^  that's  a  fact.  I  hate 
amazingly  tu  hev  any  thing  happen  that 
I  can't  see  intu;  and  there's  suthin  so 
mysterous  about  this,  that  I  can't  see 
intu't  a  speck." 

"Oh,  never  mind;  it's  of  no  conse- 
quence," said  I,  affecting  indifiference,  the 
while  noticing  that  the  artist  stealthily  re- 
garded me  with  a  look,  the  precise  expres- 
sion of  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend. 

"  Les  see,"  said  the  Deacon,  heedless  of 
my  disclaimer;  "the  Kumel  said,  you 
know,  that  he  left  ^em  down  at  the  foot  o' 
the  hill,  as  we  call  it,  though  'tan't  no  great 
fer  a  ^ill  neither — yes — well — the  first 
house  is  Captain  Bill  Smith's,  iest  at  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  down.  I've  been  a 
talkin'  with  my  wife,  Miss  Gurtiss,  about 
it ;  fer,  as  I  said,  it  kep  m  my  mind  and 
sort  o'  worried  me,  who  the  Kumel  should 
leave  here  in  the  village,  and  not  know 
suthin  about  'em.  '  Who  on  airth  can  it 
be?'  says  I  to  her.  ^I  dunno.'  says 
Miss  Curtiss,  says  she;  *but  you  sav 
that  the  Kumel  left  'em  down  the  hill, 
and  I  expect  it  must  be  Mary  Smith' — 
that's  Captain  Bill's  daughter  you  see, 
Squire — '  for  she  was  expected  hum  about 
to-day,'  so  Miss  Curtiss  said,  and  mab- 
by'd  bring  a  cousin  hum  with  her  from 
the  city  where  she'd  been  a  visitin." 

*'  Very  likely  Mrs.  Curtiss  was  right, 
then  "  said  I. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  Deacon ;  "  but 
what  on  airth,  and  that's  what  I  said  to 
Miss  Curtiss,  what  on  airth  did  the  Kumel 
act  so  pesky  clus  and  private  about  it,  ef 
'twas  Mary  Smith  ?— •  Why,'  says  Miss 
Curtiss,  says  sbe,  *  you  know.  Deacon 
Curtiss,  that  the  Kumel  is  one  of  the  most 
allurin'  creturs  that  ever  drew  breath  '— 
and  Miss  Curtiss  is  right  there  too,  for 
when  that  fcUcr  does  get  a  kink,  he's  up 
to  all  sorts  of  hoaxes  and  burleskews 
that  ever  a  livin'  cretur  was  in  the  world. 
But  what  on  airth  he  wanted  to  be  so 
dreadful  secret  for,  when  he  knows  Mary 
Smith  as  well  as  he  does  his  own  daughter '^ 


— ^aud  here  the  Deacon,  whose  curiosity 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment, paused  and  had  recourse  once  more 
to  the  broad-brinmied  hat 

T  had.  of  course,  become  pretty  well 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  one  of 
these  ladies,  the  fair  one,  I  felt  sure,  was, 
must  be.  Miss  Mair  Smith.  I  called  to 
mind  her  whispered  conversation  with  the 
driver,  the  evident  desire  of  both  ladies  to 
keep  veiled — I  remembered  that  one  of 
the  trunks  was  marked  M.  S.  "  Egad ! " 
thought  I,  '^  they  saw  us  young  fellows 
staring  at  them;  detected  and  baffled 
Cranston's  endeavors  to  see  the  marking 
on  their  handkerchiefs.  Miss  Smith  pro- 
bably felt  a  little  miffed  at  what  Cranston 
said  of  the  bright  lookout  that  Guildford 
girls  kept  for  beaux,  and  cautioned  the 
driver  against  telling  her  name;  made 
him  roll  down  the  curtains  so  as  not  to 
be  recognized  by  the  idiers  on  the  stoop, 
and  caused  her  cousin  to  say  '  good  bye ' 
for  both,  so  that  none  but  a  stnmge 
voice  should  be  heard  by  the  hostler,  or 
whoever  else  mieht  be  standing  near." 

"  Then,  agin."  remarked  the  Deacon 
after  a  pause,  ^*  it's  a  good  deal  like  one 
of  Mary  Smith's  tricks;  she  alius  was  f\ill 
of  the  white  boss  and —  "  here  the  Deacon 
suddenly  checked  himself  in  full  career, 
and  nodding  towards  the  artist,  exclaimed 
emphatically,  "  Why !  what  a  dumb 
fool ! " 

"  Sir ! "  cried  the  artist  reddenm^,  and 
evidently  appropriating  the  comphment 
to  himself. 

"  /  be,"  added  the  Deacon,  eking  out  his 
sentence.  •*  I've  a  right  tu  say  so,  I  sup- 
pose, and  it's  a  fjswjt  Why,  Mr.  Fitzhow- 
ard !  ef  'twas  Mary  Smith,  you  must  ha' 
known  her,  speakin'  of  her  tricks  put  me 
in  mind,  you  know —  " 

"  Yes.  yes;"  cried  the  artist  hurriedly, 
"  but  I  never  saw  her." 

"Sho!  no  you  didn't,  come  to  think 
on't ;  though  I  never  did  exactly  under- 
stand how  that  was  managed,  only  they 
du  say —  " 

"  Who  says  ?  "  asked  the  artist,  inter- 
rupting. 

"  Why,  the  Kumel,  and  Bob  Williston 
and  them;  I've  heerd  'em  laugh  about 
it,  and  say —  " 

^'  There'll  be  laughing  on  the  other  side 
of  their  mouths,  I  guess,  before  the  week 
is  out,"  cried  the  artist  in  a  spiteful  tone. 

"  WeU,  well,  T  thinks  likely,"  said  the 
Deacon  soothingly,  and  winking  facetious- 
ly at  me ;  ^'  *  let  them  laugh  that  wins,'  is 
a  first-rate  motto,  and  ef  you  win  all  you 
claim,  you'll  hev  a  good  right  to  laugh 
like  a  hoss." 
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"  Yes,  sir-ee ! "  cried  the  artist  empha- 
tically, whose  irritation  seemed  greatly 
mollified  by  the  landlord's  last  remark. 

The  Deacon  again  winked  at  me,  and 
seemed  hugely  tickled;  but  the  humor 
was  entirely  lost  on  me. 

"I'm  sure,  though,  it  must  ha'  been 
her,"  said  the  Deacon,  picking  the  wick 
of  the  lamp  with  the  blade  of  his  jack- 
knife,  and  then  wiping  it  on  his  hair. 

"  Is  she  a  blonde  or  a  brunette  ?  "  asked 
the  artist  after  a  while. 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  the  Deacon. 

"  Is  she  fair — light  ?  "  said  I,  by  way 
of  explanation. 

"  Oh— oh  yes,"  replied  the  Deacon, 
"  Pm  a  little  hard  o'  hearin — well,  yes, 
purty  fair,  purty  fair ;  more'n  middlin' ; 
and  as  fer  heft,  say  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
or  twenty ;  gals  aint  so  heavy  as  they 
look,  alius." 

At  this  moment  the  pretty  chamber- 
maid opened  the  parlor  door,  and  called 
the  Deacon. 

The  artist  having  grown  tedious,  I 
wished  him  good  night,  and  went  up  to 
my  room,  and  began  to  look  over  my 
brief  in  the  cause  I  was  to  try  on  the 
morrow.  1  must  own,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  which  I  put  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  my  attention  on 
matters  and  things  pertinent  to  the  issue 
of  Peck  V8,  Harris,  the  image  of  the  fair 
Miss  Mary  Smith  would  often  obtrude 
itself,  in  the  most  bewildering  manner, 
between  my  eyes  and  the  pages  of  manu- 
script, that,  but  two  short  weeks  before, 
had,  in  the  solitude  of  my  office,  at  home, 
completely  absorbed  my  attention  for 
several  days.  Finally  I  gathered  up  my 
papers,  put  them  into  the  drawer  of  my 
toilet-stand,  and  dismissed  the  case  of 
Peck  V8.  Harris  fixjm  further  considera- 
tion at  that  time. 

"I  believe  Pm  in  love,"  said  I,  as  I 
threw  myself  into  a  rocking-chair  by  the 
window ;  and  then,  to  test  the  matter,  I 
tried  to  fancy  myself  departing  from 
Guildford,  after  a  sixty  hours'  sojourn, 
without  having  seen  Miss  Smith;  and 
leaving  Cranston  behind,  with  the  prospect 
dawning  on  his  horizon,  of  speedily  form- 
ing an  acquaintanceship  witn  that  lady, 
and  with  abundant  opportunities  and  full 
purpose  of  improving  the  same  indefinitely 
durmg  the  term  of  court.  These  reflec- 
tions I  found  to  be  exceedingly  distasteful ; 
whereupon  I  reversed  the  picture,  sent 
Cranston  away  in  the  stage  with  the 
Colonel,  and,  being  presented  to  Miss 
Smith  at  a  party  the  same  evening,  be- 
came very  intimate  with  her  in  a  most 
indecorous  and  marvellously  short  space 


of  time,  rode  out  with  her  the  next  morn- 
ing, made  a  long  call  on  her  the  evening 
thereafter,  and.  before  I  knew  it,  I  was. 
in  imagination,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
listem'ng  with  throbbing  heart  and  eager 
delighted  ears,  to  a  half-audible  respon- 
sive admission  of  undying  affection — 
whereupon  I  drew  this  inference ;  that  I 
certainly  was  in  love;  and  instead  of 
being  dismayed  at  this  discovery,  I  re- 
collect snapping  my  fingers  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  seeing  Cranston  promenading  alone 
on  the  piazza  below,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  humming  an  opera  tune  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  paroxyms  of  expectoration, 
I  experienced  a  compassion  for  him,  until 
I  remembered  that  he  was  not  going  off 
the  next  Tuesday,  my  dreams  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  but  that  he 
was  to  stay  at  Guildford  during  the  whole 
term,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  I  that  had 
intended  to  leave  that  morning ;  that  I 
had  announced  this  intention,  and  had  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  any  delay  beyond 
that  time. 

"I'U  be  hanged  if  I  do  go,  though," 
thought  I,  bringing  my  fist  down  with 
violence  on  the  window-sill  —  Cranston 
looked  up. 

"Have  you  found  her  out  yet?"  he 
asked,  coming  beneath  the  window,  and 
spcakine  in  a  whisper. 

I  maae  no  reply. 

"Hey?"  said  he. 

"  I  didn't  say  any  thing,"  s^d  I. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Cranston,  "  I'm 
posted  up.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in 
the  morning — I'm  walking  out  here  and 
composing  a  sonnet  to  her  dark  eyes." 

Just  at  this  moment  there  came  a 
modest  knock  at  nay  chamber  door,  and 
on  going  to  open  it  1  found  the  landlord, 
his  &ce  beaming  with  oily  perspiration, 
and  a  mysterious  expression. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Squire,"  said  he. 
"  but  I  see  a  light  in  your  room,  and  I 
thought  I^d  come  up  a  minute  and  tell 
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ye 

"Come  in  then,"  said  I,  a  little  an- 
noyed. 

"It's  her,  there  aint  a  doubt;  Miss 
Curtiss  says,"  whispered  the  Deacon, 
coming  in  on  tiptoe. 

"Is  it?"  said  I,  with  an  indifferent 
air ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  an  hour 
before. 

"  Then  tu  thmk  of  that  are  Fitzhoward's 
ridin'  down  all  the  way  horn  the  city  with 
her !  Creation !  I  should  a  thought  she'd 
a  split" 

"Why  so?"  Tasked. 
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"  Oh !  because  she's  the  masterest 
hand  for  fan  and  carryin'  on  that  ever  je 
Fee,  I  expect ;  and  she  must  a  known  him, 
though  it  seems  he  didn't  know  her,  sar- 
tin.  Ye  see.  he  was  here  and  staid  six 
weeks  or  two  months  last  summer,  takin' 
picters,  and  he  undertook  to  shin  up  to 
Miss  Jemima  Smith,  Cap'n  Bill's  sister,  a 
reglar  old  maid  as  ever  je  see,  and  they 
du  say,  the  old  cretur  actilly  agreed  to 
marry  him  ;  but  it  was  all  kep  secret  as 
a  hen  stealin'  a  nest  from  the  Cap'n,  un- 
til Mary  got  home  from  the  Springs  and 
about,  where  she'd  been  all  summer  a 
travellin'  round  with  the  Eliots;  but  jist 
as  soon  as  she  got  home,  she  lamt  all 
about  it,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  same 
night,  or  the  next  night,  I  dunno  which, 
but  Miss  Curtiss  knows  and  can  tell  ye  all 
about  it,  the  feller  was  round  serenadin', 
or  suthm',  and  Cap'n  Bill  sot  his  dog  on 
him  and  gin  him  Aleck,  and  the  feller 
turned  round  and  brought  a  breach  of 
promise  suit  agin  the  hull  family,  the 
Kumel  says,  dog  and  all,  and  it's  to  be 
tried  this  tarm,  and  that^s  what  he's  here 
for  now." 

Of  course  the  last  cloud  of  doubt  exhaled 
in  the  light  of  the  deacon's  explanation, 
and  the  identity  of  the  fair  lady  passenger 
and  Miss  Mary  Smith  was  clearly  mani- 
fest 

"  But  it's  the  queerest  thing  on  airth," 
continued  the  deacon,  *^  why  the  Kumel 
ken  so  clus  about  tellin'." 

I  didn't  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  Mary  Smith  should  wish 
to  let  Mr.  Fitzhoward  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  ridden  with  her  in 
the  stage  fW>m  the  city.  *'•  That  accounts 
for  the  fun  the  girls  had  to  themselves," 
thought  I,  "  and,  by  Jove !  after  we  get 
better  acquainted  will  have  a  laugh  in 
which  I  can  join." 

*^The  dumbdest  queerest  thing,"  mut- 
tered the  deacon,  rubbing  his  head. 

^  So  Miss  Smith  is  rather  given  to  high 
spirits,  is  she  ?  "  said  I,  aiiecting  a  yawn, 
by  way  of  a  hint ;  for  I  was  getting  a 
little  weary  of  the  deacon,  who,  stupid 


fellow,  had  fallen  into  a  brown  study  on 
the  subject  of  the  Colonel's  most  trans- 
parent motives  for  secrecy. 

"  The  beatinest  cretur  for  carryin'  on 
that  ever  ye  see,"  Veplied  the  deacon, 
waking  up.  "The  Kumel  says  she's  a 
hull  team  and  a  boss  to  let,  besides  a  big 
dog  under  the  waggin.  I  heerd  him  say 
so  myself,  last  spring,  when  she  driv 
Squire  Eliot's  Morgan  colt  through  the 
streets,  the  first  time  he  was  ever  in  har- 
ness, to  go  out  of  the  yard  at  any  rate. 
She  got  Simon  Adams,  the  squired  hired 
man,  to  put  him  intu  the  buggy,  and  what 
does  she  do,  before  he  knows  it,  but  takes 
the  lines  right  out  of  his  hand,  and  gets 
in  and  drives  right  up  the  hill,  and  round 
the  square,  and  back  agin,  and  the  way 
she  handled  that  are  colt  was  surprisin'. 
The  sowin'  circle  didn^t  talk  of  nothin'  else 
for  a  fortnit,  so  Miss  Curtiss  said,  and 
she  orter  tu  know,  for  she  alius  goes,  no 
matter  ef  the  house  is  full  o'  company  and 
runnin'  over ;  though  I  often  tell  her,  that 
though  I'm  in  favor  of  the  heathen,  I  don't 
believe  they'll  suffer,  in  them  warm 
climits,  ef  they  go  without  woollen  jackets 
and  yam  stockins  and  mittins  a  day  or 
tjvo,  while  she's  tendin  tu  company  tu 
hum.  But  she  says  it's  a  dooty,  and  she 
can't  in  conscience  neglect  it,  and  so  sho 
goes  all  weathers.  Tes,  I  tell  you,  squire, 
Mary  Smith's  one  on  'em  now.  She 
bosses  Cap'n  Bill,  and  that's  a  pretty  con- 
siderable of  a  chore  when  he's  rampin. 

*•  I  expect  I've  been  a  keepin'  ye  up, 
squire." 

So,  bidding  good  night  again,  as  he 
softly  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
audibly  wondering  "  what  on  airth  could 
make  the  Kurnel  so  dumb  ?  "  the  deacon 
departed. 

"Just  to  think  of  that  lovely  creature 
breaking  a  colt,"  thought  I,  as  I  bolted 
the  door  and  again  sat  down  in  the  rock- 
ing chair. 

"  But  she  had  fire  in  that  dark  blue 
eye  of  hers,"  said  I,  aloud,  unlacing  my 
patent  leathers — "  And  sucn  eyes,"  I  add- 
ed, untying  my  cravat 
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WHAT   WE   HAVE   TO    DO    WITH   THE   EASTERN    QUESTION, 


A  DISTINGUISHED  editor,  who  is  also 
a  general,  in  certain  letters  from 
London  addressed  to  his  readers,  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  Americans  are  all  on 
the  side  of  England  and  France,  in  the 
great  £mt>pean  controversy  now  raging, 
and  urges  them  to  give  some  visible  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathies.  Now  it  is 
quite  natural  that  one  who  eats  the  mut- 
ton of  British  ministers,  and  lives  in  the 
focus  of  a  warlike  excitement,  should 
speak  and  urge  in  this  wise ;  but  we,  who 
are  away  fVom  the  field  of  action,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  see  how  lovingly  the 
dapper  guards  of  the  saloon  take  the  huge 
paws  of  the  street-sweepers,  and  press 
them  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  common  en- 
thusiasm, may  consider  the  matter  with 
more  coolness,  and,  like  the  mouse  in  the 
fable,  suggest  modestly  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  cat  in  the  meal  tub. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  of  considerable   im- 
portance to  England  that  America  should 
think  well  of  her  present  movements ;  we 
believe,  too,  that  any  little  contribution 
of  ours  in  the  way  of  sympathy  or  active 
assistance,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  a 
good  many  others,  yet  we  are  not  so  clear 
m  the  convk;tion  that  it  would  be  quite 
so  well  for  America  to  take  up  their  cud- 
gels. We  cannot  discover,  either  in  the  mo- 
tives of  the  original  dispute,  avowed  or 
concealed,  or  in  the   characters  of  the 
chief  parties  to  it,  or  in  the  objects  of 
the  powerful  Alliance  which  has  taken 
the  quarrel  upon  itself^  ai\y  causes  that 
ought  to  move  us  to  so  much  as  even  a 
svmpathetic  participation  in  the  mel6e. 
Kemote  as  we  are  from  the  theatre  of 
trouble,  disdaining  as  we  do.  the  selfish, 
petty,  and  malignant  policy  of  the  foreign 
dynasties,  holding  in  equal  contempt  and 
abhorrence  the  principles  of  despotism, 
whether  the  machinery  be  controlled  by 
a  Czar,  a  Sultan,  a  usurping  Emperor,  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  or  a  corrupt  mass 
of   bureaucrats, — we   are   at  liberty  to 
treat  their  squabbles  with  the  utmost  in- 
difierence,  or  to    mingle   in  them  only 
so  far  as  it  may  advance  our  own  solid 
interests,  or  our  own  distinctive  princi- 
ples, or  give  an  impulse  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  ostensible  grounds  of  dispute  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  at  the  outset 
were, — the  demands  of  the  former,  for  a 
more  efficient  protection  by  the  latter,  of 
a  few  lazy  and  dirty  Qreek  priests  in  the 


Holy  Land, — of  a  guaranty  for  the  security 
of  the  Russo-Greek  church  in  Turkey, — 
and  for  the  expulsioh  of  political  refu- 
gees   harbored    at    Constantinople    and 
other  places.    As  the  Porte  had  already 
guaranteed  to  France,  in  behalf  of  the 
Latin  Church,  the  restoration  of  the  key 
to  the  principal  gate  at  Bethlelem ;  and 
had  replaced,  at  the  same  instance,  a  cer- 
tain silver  star  in  the  grotto  of  the  Na- 
tivity, with    a  Latin  mscription  (which 
had  been  displaced  in  1847) ;  and  had  con- 
sented that  the  cupola  over  the  Sacred 
Sepulchre  should  be  constructed  in  tht 
ancient  and  not  in  the  Byzantine  order  of 
architecture ; — ^and  as,  moreover,  the  Porte 
had  granted  to  Austria,  consequent  upon 
the  Montenegrin  insurrection  of  which 
she  complained — the  harbor  of  Kleeck 
and  the  Sutorian  ports,  with  a  control  of 
the  Bosnian  Catholics,  and  a  few  commer- 
cial facilities, — while  at  the  same  time  the 
Sultan  was  getting  more  and  more  thick, 
as  the  schoolboys  say.  with  the  clever  Eng- 
lish ambassador, — Russia  supposed  it  a 
eood  opportunity  for  asserting  some  of 
her  own  old  claims  of  a  similar  character. 
She  accordingly  sent  Prince  Menchikoff  to 
Constantinople,  to  make  a  parade  of  the 
following  points :    **  Look  you!  oh  Sultan 
Medul  Abjid,  illustrious  Padishaof  all  the 
Mohammedan  faithful, — my  august  mas- 
ter Nicholas,  the  transparent  protector  of 
all  the  true  believers  of  Grseco-Christen- 
dom,  not  wishing  that  France  or  England 
should  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  de- 
mands these  things :  1st  a  common  pos- 
session wiUi  the  I^tin  believers  of  the  key 
of  the  gate  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  silver 
star  on  the  subterranean  altar,  and  of  the 
rites  of  worship,  with  a  supremacy  over 
all  interlopers ;  2d,  the  immediate  repair 
of  the  cupola  of  the  sepulchre,  which  lets 
the  rain  in  on  the  bare  heads  of  the  de- 
vout, and  the  walling  up  or  destruction  of 
certain  harems  whidi  overlook  that  sepul- 
chre, sometimes  to  the  scandal  of  the  monks 
and  pilgrims ;  and  3dly,  and  finally,  a  Sened 
or  convention  for  the  guaranty  of  the 
privileges  of  all  the  Camolic  Greek  wor- 
shippers and  their  priests  and  their  sanc- 
tuaries, both  in  Turkey  and  in  the  East'' 
*' But.*' added  the  good  Menchikoff^  '^  since 
you  nave  been  considerably  remiss  in 
this  part  of  your  duties  hitherto,  my 
august  master  proposes  to  take  most  of 
the  trouble  off  your  hands  and  see  to  it 
hunself  I"    To  which  the  Padisha,  the 
mighty  and  the  illustrioos!  through  bis 
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chief  Viricr  for  Foreign  Afiairs — may  he 
always  be  blessed!  replied,  ''that  there 
was  nobody  in  the  world  for  whom  he, 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  had  an  in- 
tenser  admiration  and  i*espect  than  for  his 
amiable  friend,  the  most  Pious  Autocrat, 
Guardian  and  Protector  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian's, but  that  he  could  hardly  consent  . 
to  his  demands.  As  for  the  Holy  Shrines 
and  Holy  Places,  he  had  attended  to  them 
as  well  as  he  could,  considering  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  vagabonds,  lay  and  clerical, 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and,  as  to  the 
Christians,  he  had  always  taken  the  best 
care  of  them,  even  to  cutting  their  heads 
off  when  they  were  refractory,  and  he 
always  meant  to.  being  very  much  obliged 
meanwhile  to  his  illustrious  Brother,  for 
his  kind  intentions  and  offers  of  assist- 
ance,— ^but  he  had  rather  not,  if  it  were  all 
the  same  to  him.  Besides,  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey  were  in  his  keeping,  and 
he  would  thank  his  illustrious  Brother, 
with  the  profoundest  deference,  if  he 
would  just  mind  his  own  business."  Men- 
chikoff,  then,  in  the  blandest  way,  re- 
quested precisely  the  same  things,  only  in 
different  terms,  and  the  Sultan  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  answer,  only  in  different 
terms.  Menchikoff  got  huffy,  and  threat- 
ened to  go  home, — the  ambassador  of 
Austria  thought  he  had  better  not:  Count 
Ncsselrode  wrote  a  plaintive  yet  furious 
dispatch  to  all  the  foreign  governments, 
calling  the  Sultan  names,  and  threatening 
to  trounce  him  if  he  did  not  come  to  rea- 
son in  eight  days :  France  replied  spunkily 
that  there  were  two  who  could  play  at 
trouncing,  and  that  the  good  Sultan  was  his 
friend :  England  remarked ;  "  Gentlemen, 
do  not  let  us  tread  upon  each  other,  there 
is  enough  of  Turkey  for  all  of  us,  and  let 
us  have  an  amicable  talk  over  the  whole 
matter."  They  accordingly  went  to  work 
at  Vienna  and  talked, — and  then  they 
talked  again, — talked  for  a  whole  year, — 
and  first  Abdul  Mejid  wouldn't  and  then 
Nicholas  wouldn't, — and,  finally,  neither 
of  them  would, — and  so  they  all  ordered 
out  their  gunboats  for  a  free  and  general 
fight.  France  and  England,  that  had 
never  before  done  any  thing  but  void 
their  superfluous  rheum  in  each  other's 
(aces,  shook  hands  like  brothers,  fell 
upon  each  other's  necks,  swore  a  lasting 
fnendship — swore  that  they  would  never 
more  allude  to  Waterloo  or  to  Perfide 
Albion,  and  sent  their  fleets  into  the  Bal- 
tic and  Black  Seas,  where  we  will  leave 
them  for  the  present. 

These  are  the  ostensible  grounds,  we 
say,  of  the  controversy,  as  they  strike 
an    independent    observer,  who    simply 


reads  the  documents  and  the  journals ;  but 
it  is  to  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  as  in  so  many  other  disputes,  the  out- 
ward pretexts  are  only  guys  or  coverings 
for  a  real  and  serious  secret  hostility. 
Every  body  who  has  read  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  is  aware,  that  the 
"  Eastern  Question  "  is  not  a  question  of 
recent  date.  It  is  as  old  as  the  century 
at  least  and,  in  various  shapes,  now  break- 
ing out  as  a  question  of  maritime  juris- 
diction in  the  Black  Sea,  now  as  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  now  again  as  to  the 
respective  rignts  of  the  worthless  and  do- 
nothing  churches  of  Jerusalem, — involves 
a  complicated  theory  of  politics,  and  a 
profound  antagonism  of  interests  and 
principles.  Standing  between  Europe  and 
Asia, — as  an  oriental  European  power, — 
with  a  government  borrowed  from  the 
Caliphs  and  a  religion  borrowed  from  Mo- 
hammed,— Turkey  forms  the  barrier  to  the 
eastward  progress  of  Christian  commerce 
and  civilization.  It  is,  therefore,  the  seat 
of  battle  and  intrigue  to  all  those  western 
powers,  whose  simulated  zeal  for  religion, 
and  real  zeal  for  "  proviant,"  leads  them  to 
covet  that  mysterious  and  dazzling  ab- 
straction called  The  East,  which,  from 
the  earliest  time,  has  had  a  strange  pow- 
er in  captivating  the  imaginations  and 
bewildering  the  judgments  of  rulers. 
No  Crockford's  or  Pat  Heam's  was  ever  a 
more  desperate  scene  of  play  than  Con- 
stantinople has  been.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  every  power  gather  there,  as  the 
sporting-gentlemen  and  legs  gather  in 
the  betting-houses  of  London,  or  round  a 
sweatrcloth  at  a  race- course.  Every  one 
is  loud  in  professing  his  attachment  to 
the  Porte,  and  every  one  alternately  uses 
the  Porte  as  the  cat  s-paw  of  his  own  rapa- 
cious designs.  Ready  at  all  times,  too,  for 
any  reckless  foray,  any  scheme  of  warlike 
aggression,  while  they  are  too  proud  and 
foolish  to  discover  their  own  abasement, 
the  Osmanlis  have  been  just  the  tools  to 
be  used.  Now,  France  would  inflame 
their  resentment  against  the  Muscovite, 
and  then  the  Muscovite  would  stir  them 
up  against  France.  England  would  impel 
them  one  way,  to  check  the  advances  of 
Russia,  and  Russia  threaten  them  another, 
to  embarrass  the  commerce  of  England. 
But  the  uniform  and  remarkable  result 
of  every  movement,  of  every  battle, 
whether  instigated  by  others,  or  under- 
taken of  their  own  savage  ferocity,  has 
been  a  loss  of  some  part  of  their  territory. 
Conquerors  or  conquered,  these  infatuated 
noodles  always  managed  to  make  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  enemy.  They  fought 
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Peter  the  Great,  and  gave  him  Transyl- 
vania ;  they  fought  Venice,  and  gave  her 
the  Morea ;  they  fought  Poland  and  re- 
stored Podolia  and  the  Ukraine;  they 
fought  Austria  and  surrendered  Belgrade 
and  a  part  of  Wallachia,  and  Servia; 
they  fought  the  Empress  Catharine  and 
yielded  the  free  navigation  of  the  Turkish 
seas  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles ; 
they  fought  Mehemet  Ali  and  left  him 
Egypt ;  they  fought  Alexander  and  pre- 
sented him  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ; — 
and  they  fought  Nicholas,  and  handed 
over  to  him  the  fortresses  of  Asia;  in 
short,  the  Turks,  with  every  struggle, 
vigorous  as  it  may  have  been,  and  bril- 
liant as  the  warlike  qualities  which  they 
displayed,  shook  ofif  some  portion  of  their 
own  dominions  and  fomid  themselves 
weaker  from  the  effort  Yet,  all  their 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  have  guar- 
anteed the  integrity  of  their  empire. 
"The  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire "  has  been  the  shibboleth,  from  the 
beginning,  of  every  one  of  their  allies.  A 
more  sounding  yet  hollow  pretence  was 
never  urged ;  for  while  every  European 
nation  agreed  to  it,  as  a  check  upon  every 
other  nation,  and  a  cloak  for  its  own  de- 
signs. — every  nation  was  the  more  busily 
plotting  in  consequence  of  it,  for  a  slice 
of  the  common  spoil ! 

This  famous  "  eastern  question,"  then, 
is  a  long-continued  scume  between  the 
great  powers  for  an  extension  of  Empire. 
Russia  especially,  from  the  acquisition  of 
Azof  by  Peter  the  Great,  has  had  no  other 
ambition  in  her  thousand  and  one  inter- 
ferences with  Turkey.  Her  recent  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  the  Holy  Shrines  and 
the  protection  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
have  been  the  veriest  rigmarole  conceiv- 
able— the  most  transparent  duplicity.  And 
now  that  the  battle  is  about  to  be  Joined 
with  England  and  France,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  defend  her  course,  she  open- 
ly confesses  that  religious  zeal  was  only 
one  of  her  motives.  An  official  article  in 
the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbowg,  replying 
to  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  declares  that  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  Czar  long  since,  and 
before  Menchikoff  negotiated,  that  Turkey 
had  been  harassed  to  death  and  that  it 
was  time  for  him  and  the  other  sovereigns 
to  look  out  for  the  pieces.  "Let  Eng- 
land," he  says,  in  his  magnanimity, 
"take  a  wing,  and  France  a  leg,  and 
the  smaller  powers  some  of  the  feathers, 
while,  as  for  me,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  other  leg,  the  other  wing,  both  side- 
bones,  and  a  piece  of  the  breast"  Illus- 
trious Czar !    It  would  have  been  more 


manl^,  we  think,  to  announce  this  pro- 
'specti  ve  division,  at  the  outset  of  the  game— 
to  enter  openly  upon  the  negotiation  ts 
Catharine  and  Joseph  did  when  they  met 
on  the  Wolga,  eighty  years  ago— but 
honesty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing weakness  of  those  who  conduct 
the  "  Eastern  Question." 

Is  it  not  obvious  now,  from  this  view 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  existing 
war,  that  the  American  people  can  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  of  its  motives  or 
objects  i  But  can  they  have  any  more 
with  the  characters  of  either  of  the  prin- 
cipal combatants  1  An  efibrt,  we  know, 
is  made  by  the  English  press,  and  by 
some  of  our  own  journals, — who  too  oftoi, 
alas  I  merely  reflect  the  sentiments.— or 
if  not  the  sentiments,  the  one-^ded  mfor- 
mation,  of  that  press, — to  enlist  our  feel- 
ings in  behalf  of  the  Turks.  But  who 
are  the  Turks?  A  race  of  lazy,  corrupt, 
truculent  and  semi-barbarous  Mohamme- 
dans, who  cherish  a  rooted  aversion  to 
all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  an  invet- 
erate hatred  of  Christianity.  Since  their 
first  appearance  on  the  plains  of  Europe, 
their  whole  career  has  been  marked,  first 
by  brutal  conquests,  and  secondly,  by  a 
rotting  and  sensual  indolence.  Lamartine 
said  truly,  that  "the  Turks  for  four 
centuries  had  been  merely  encamped  in 
Europe,"  for  their  stay  there  has  not  been 
one  of  residence  but  of  military  posses- 
sion. Appropriating  to  themselves  by 
violence,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe, — a  r^ion 
whose  soil  is  as  productive  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  climate  is  as 
genial  as  that  of  Italy^ — surrounded  by 
seas,  intersected  by  nvers, — rolling  up 
from  the  richest  viUleys  into  fine  wood- 
crested  mountains, — abounding  in  mines 
of  copper,  silver,  iron  and  salt, — ^yielding 
to  the  first  touch  of  the  rudest  plough, 
plentiful  harvests  of  the  cereals,  of  cotton, 
of  tobacco,  and  of  fruits  which  range  firom 
the  olive  and  pomegranate  of  the  South, 
to  the  apple  and  cherry  of  the  North, — 
furnished  to  luxuriance  with  aromatic 
shrubs  and  useful  plants, — and  support- 
ing by  ito  luscious  pastures  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle  in  Europe, — what  use  have 
the  Turks  made  of  it  all  to  justify  their 
stewardship  ?  What  has  the  Mussulman 
returned  for  the  ten  talente  Providence 
committed  to  his  care?  What  new  cul- 
ture has  he  introduced ;  what  arts  has  he 
discovered  or  improved,  what  inroads  has 
he  made  upon  Uie  unnriendly  influences 
of  nature;  what  wilderness  has  he  re- 
claimed, what  marsh  redeemed,  what  hos- 
tile sea  disarmed;  what  distuit  regions 
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has  he  connected  by  roads,  what  desert 
coasts  planted  with  commerce,  what  naked 
backs  supplied  with  new  products  of  man- 
ufacture i     None  I      His  ceaseless  and 
entire  activitj  has  been  that  of  war.     He 
has  hated  and  despised  industry  with  a 
perfect  hatred.     He  has  not  only  remain- 
ed without  improvement,  but  he  has  re- 
trograded.   The  arts  and  manufactures, — 
the  edifices  and  public  works, — ^^  precious 
donations  of  former    Christian    genera- 
tions,"— which  he  found  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  he  has  neglected 
or  destroyed, — the  jets  of  trade,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up,  under 
the  attraction  of  foreign  eicample  or  the 
pressure  of  local  and  domestic  want, — 
he  has  suppressed,  and  none    but  the 
most  desultory,  precarious,  and  rude  spe- 
cies of  industry  have  been  sufibred  to 
live  under  his  hands.    His  government,  a 
fierce  and  unmitigated  military  despot- 
ism.— his  religion,  a  fanatical  and  brutal 
fatalism,  disdaining  every  impulse  of  tol- 
erance and  every  weapon  of  propagation 
but    the    sword, — he    has    degenerated, 
under  a  mingled  tyranny  and  self-corrup- 
tion until  he  has  become  the  poorest,  the 
least  vital,  and  the  most  unpromising  race 
in  Europe.   Struggling  all  his  life  to  mtro- 
duoo  a  baneful  superstition  into  the  AVest, 
resisting  with  determined  bigotry  all  the 
better  influences  of  the  West,  there  is 
surely  nothmg  in  his  history  or  character 
to  conciliate  our  good  will  or  maintain  our 
respect.   We  do  not  deny,  that  he  has  the 
virtues  of  a  semi-barbarous  people;  we 
do  not  forget  that  his  hospitality  was  nobly 
extended  to  the  exiled  Hungarians ;  but 
wo  cannot  find  in  his  rare  and  single  in- 
stances of  greatness, — ^an  apology  for  his 
long-protracted  career  of  carnage  and  op- 
pression.   We  strive  to  recall  the  good 
that  he  may  have  done  to  the  world,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  effort,  and  before  we 
are  aware,  images  rise  before  us,  of  bloody 
cimeters    flashing   terror    through    the 
darkness  of  unhappy  Greece^  and  of  armed 
horsemen  scouring  the  plains  of  Egypt 
like  a  hot  wind  from  the  desert.    Turkey 
may  have  suffered  wrone  at  the  hands  of 
Russia, — and  God  forbid  us  from  wishing 
W  evil  on  account  of  her  past  transgres- 
sions,— but  do  not,  *  an'  you  love  us,'  do 
not  odl  upon  us  for  any  special  admira- 
tion of  the  Turks.    Let  them  fight  their 
own   battles,  if  they  will — but  ask  no 
Christian  man  to  lend  them  a  finger  of 
help !    No  !  the  wails  of  Scio  still  ring  in 
oar  ears,  and  the  manes  of  Bozzaris  are 
yet  unappeased ! 

Tou  will,  perhaps^  reply  that  Turks  are 
*8  good  as  the  Russians  any  day,  as  wise, 


as  pure,  as  tolerant,  as  industrious,  and  as 
agreeable  to  their  fellow-men ;  but,  we  re- 
join emphatically  that  they  are  not.  The 
government  of  Russia  is  an  abominable 
absolutism,  we  admit, — atrociously  inhu- 
man in  its  principles  and  its  effects ;  and 
the  people  of  Russia  are  very  much  im- 
bruted  and  shrivelled  by  the  practical 
workings  of  that  absolutism ;  yet,  as  a 
race,  toe  Russians  are  alive,  vigorous, 
hearty,  progressive.  Next  to  the  Ameri- 
cans they  are  the  most '' go-ahead"  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  grow- 
ing faster  in  population,  in  commerce,  in 
manufactures  and  art,  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  despite  the  obsta- 
cles raised  by  tyranny,  than  any  other 
people  on  the  continent  While  other 
nations  are  retrograding,  or  remain  sta- 
tionary, or  increase  only  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  the  Russian  race  discovers  a  vital- 
ity like  that  of  the  old  Norman  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  It  is  perpetually  doing 
something  for  itself  or  K>r  others ;  it  does 
not  rot  in  its  hole ;  but  it  is  pushing  forward 
innumerable  works  of  internal  or  self- 
amelioration,  and  for  the  external  redemp- 
tion of  warlike  tribes.  A  vast,  almost 
chaotic  mass  of  savages,  one  century 
smce, — unheard  of  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope,— contending  against  a  niggardly  soil, 
a  rigorous  climate,  anarchical  government 
and  enemies  on  all  sides, — the  Muscovites 
have  made  themselves,  not  only  a  most 
formidable  military  power,  but  what  is 
better,  they  have  worked  out  a  gigantic  and 
growing  civilization.  They  have  built 
cities,  funded  fleets,  developed  agricul- 
ture, fostered  manufactures,  introduced 
the  sciences,  the  fine  arts  and  belles^ 
lettres, — an(^  in  short,  appropriated  to 
themselves,  m  large  measures,  whatever 
was  good  and  great  in  the  civil  and  social 
life  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  that  they 
have  done  much  of  this  by  means  of  an 
imperious  domination ;  that,  in  their 
march  to  the  goal  they  have  set  them- 
selves, they  have  rudely  trampled  on 
many  a  noble  and  generous*  many  a  gentle 
spirit ;  that  they  have  crushed  to  the  earth 
the  Tartars,  the  Poles,  and  the  Georgians 
who  stood  in  their  way ;  that  they  have 
peopled  the  distant  frozen  zones  of  Siberia 
with  the  victims  of  their  statecraft  and 
policy, — our  hearts  loathe  them  utterly 
for  it, — but  our  reason  tells  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  trenchant  crushing  despot- 
ism is  but  an  incident  in  their  course — an 
ugly  and  venomous  but  necessary  feature 
of  their  transitional  development,  out  of 
Oriental  wildness  into  European  culture ; 
and  that  they  will  themselves,  sooher  or 
later,  throw  it  off)  and  then  stand  before 
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mankind  as  a  regenerated  and  grand  peo- 
ple, prepared  to  take  part  in  the  gre^it 
work  of  redeeming  and  infusing  new  life 
into  the  stagnant,  filthy,  and  debased 
realms  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

This  last  suggestion,  however,  is  aside, 
and  we  mean  simply  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  other  nations  are  con- 
cerned, of  ourselves  among  the  rest,  we 
ought  to  look  with  favor  rather  upon  the 
progress  of  Russia,  than  upon  the  cor- 
rupting immobility  and  decay  of  Turkey. 
A  huge  hullaballoo  is  raised  by  the  unen- 
terprising and  drowsy  nations  of  Europe, — 
laggards  and  drones  who  are  willing  to 
see  the  earth  revert  to  primitive  rocks 
and  barren  sands, — about  the  territorial 
aggressions  of  Russia.  They  represent 
her  as  the  very  demon  of  devouring  con- 
quest. They  point  to  Crim-Tartary,  to 
Finland,  to  Poland,  to  Sweden,  to  Persia, 
to  Bessarabia,  to  the  Crimea,  to  the  Baltic 

Provinces,  in  proof  of  her  omnivorous  am- 
ition,  and  they  shout  **  Beware  of  the 
tremendous  beast  which  is  swallowing  up 
the  globe."  But  we  Americans  know 
something  of  this  subject  of  aggression : 
we  have  been  roundly  abused  for  it  the 
world  over  ourselves;  and  we  are  not 
easily  frightened,  in  consequence,  by  the 
cry  of  "wolf."  We  are  willing  that 
other  nations  should  acquire  as  much 
land  as  they  please ;  we  are  willing  that 
they  should  absorb  as  many  weak  and 
half-formed  neighbors  as  they  please; 
but  we  will  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
make  themselves  any  stronger  thereby. 
They  bloat  themselves,  they  make  a  great 
show  in  statistics  and  on  paper :  they  get 
a  terrible  name  among  smaller  states; 
but  in  reality,  they  only  multiply  their 
embarrassments  and  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
speedier  and  more  disastrous  dissolution. 
Russia,  for  instance,  when  we  reckon  the 
number  of  acres,  and  count  over  the  mul- 
titudes of  people  over  which  she  exercises 
a  sway,  strikes  us  as  a  Colossus,  a  monster, 
harrendum^  ingena^  cut  lumen  ademp- 
turn  ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  utter 
want  of  homogeneity  amone  her  peo- 
ple— their  extreme  diversity  of  interests — 
their  bitter  traditional  animosities — the 
radical  impossibility  of  holding  them  to- 
gether when  the  mass  once  begins  to 
crumble,  we  see  that  the  alleged  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  have  been  the  sources  of 
her  weaknesses,  while  the  secret  of  her 
strength,  the  reason  why  she  is  terrible  if 
at  all  in  power,  is  to  be  found  in  her  inces- 
sant and  availing  efforts  to  build  up  her 
internal  resources,  to  develope  her  indus- 
try, fertilize  her  fields,  enrich  her  towns, 
connect  her  distant  provinces  by  canals  and 


railroads,  and  secure  the  services  of  sctenoe 
and  art  Her  stupendous  military'  organi- 
zation, originated  at  a  time  when  the  fer- 
vor of  war  had  eaten  into  all  brains,  has 
been  for  the  most  part  a  burden  and 
curse,  whilst  the  same  energy  which  it 
has  cost  for  its  support,  devoted  to  peace- 
ful pursuits,  would  have  lifted  her  to  an 
altitude,  in  power  as  well  as  dignity, 
vastly  superior  to  what  she  has  yet  at- 
taint. No ;  the  Americans  are  not 
frightened  by  the  military  advances  of 
Russia,  which  consternate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  they  know  precisely  what  they  aro 
worth  ;  yet  they  have  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  vigor  and  persistency  displayed  in 
other  directions.  Their  ramcal  antipathy 
to  Russian  principles  must  ever  prevent 
them  from  entering  into  any  dose  alli- 
ances with  Russia — such  opposites  could 
not  work  together — but,  if  Uiey  arc 
forced  to  take  sides,  as  between  Rus- 
sia and  certain  contemptible  natrons  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  they  will  not 
hesitate  in  the  choice.  A  living  lion,  ar- 
bitrary and  carnivorous  as  he  might  be,  is 
much  more  respectable,  either  as  a  firiend 
or  an  enemy,  than  a  dying  or  half-putrid 
jackass.  The  earth  is  a  much  better 
earth,  too,  in  the  hands  of  an  active, 
though  a  despotic  ruler,  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  lazy  and  corrupt,  and  equally 
despotic  people.  Have  not  tlie  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Marmora,  been  useless  for  centuries 
in  the  hands  of  Turks — useless  save  as 
imaginary  barriers  to  this  power  and 
that,  whilst  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
hands  of  Russia,  by  whom  they  were  first 
forced  open,  they  could  contribute  some- 
things to  the  life-giving  circulation  of  tht 
world's  commerce?  Having,  therefore, 
no  great  admiration  or  love  for  Russia, 
detesting  indeed  her  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, let  us,  Americans,  not  be  blinded  by 
the  jealousies  and  fears  of  Europe,  to  the 
true  bearing  and  the  probable  issue  of 
events.  The  idea  that  Russia  oould  over- 
run and  subject  the  whole  continent  is 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment 

There  is  nothing  in  the  origin  of  Um 
existing  disputes,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  chief  parties 
to  it,  to  extort  any  strong  likings  from  us ; 
and  now  let  us  add,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  objects  of  the  Turkish  allies  to  excite 
our  sympathies.  As  the  ofishoot  mainly 
of  England,  speaking  the  same  language^ 
and  intimately  connected  by  trade,-- 
and  as  the  ancient  debtor  of  France, 
for  timely  revolutionary  assistance, — ^it  k 
natural  that  we  should  be  drawn  into  the 
same  channel  of  movement  with  tbem- 
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selves.  They  are  our  nearest  neighbors, 
they  are  our  largest  customers,  they 
share  with  us  the  glories  of  the  most 
advanced  civilization,  they  pretend  to 
act  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion— all  ties  calculated  to  grapple  us  to 
them  witli  '*  hooks  of  steel."  And  if  we 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  j)€ople  of 
England  and  France  were  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  we  should  be 
irresistibly  led  to  cast  in  our  lot  with 
theirs ;  but  the  present  European  move- 
ment is  not  a  popular  movement.  It  has 
grown  out  of  no  respect  to  popular  rights ; 
it  looks  to  no  popular  emancipations ;  it 
is  purely  and  simply  a  squabble  of  rival 
dynasties  for  power.  All  the  combatants 
n«iite  in  the  declaration  that  their  object 
is  only  the  status  quo.  They  all  want  to 
bring  back  the  condition  of  1^50,  when 
the  despots  were  universally  contented. 
Louis  Napoleon  announces,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  allies  are  pledged  to  sup- 
press every  symptom  of  revolt  in  Italy, 
Hungary,  Spain,  Greece,  or  Germany. 
Their  troops  are  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  to  any  part  of  the  refractory  con- 
tinent The  infamous  surveillance  at 
Rome  is  still  enforced — the  noble  leaders 
of  Hungary  are  still  discountenanced — the 
same  watchful  eye  is  kept  on  Spain — the 
slightest  movings  of  Greece  are  put 
down — a  numerous  army  patrols  the 
provinces  of  Austria,  and  every  breath  of 
revolutionary  agitation  is  allowed  to  cool 
itself  in  prison.  Is  it  not  then  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  popular  feeling  in  connection  with 
this  war  ?  There  is  an  excitement  about  it 
in  the  newspapers,  in  the  vicinity  of  dock- 
yards, on  the  Bourse,  along  the  quays 
where  ships  lie  idle, — but  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  if  they 
reflect  at  all,  can  have  no  other  feeling 
but  one  of  extreme  aversion  to  the  course 
their  leaders  have  pursued.  They  must 
know  that  their  brutal  passions,  their  false 
vanity,  their  John  BuUism  and  their  sensi- 
tiveness to  "to  gloire"  have  been  in- 
flamed, by  wily  conspirators,  for  no  great 
national  objects,  but  out  of  a  dynas- 
tic jealousy  of  Russia,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  wretched  political  swindle  called 
"  the  Balance  of  Power."  The  Balance  of 
Power  ?  Aye,  for  the  balance  of  Despot- 
ism !  for  the  right  of  a  few  potentates  to 
control  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects ; 
the  right  of  a  close  corporation  of  ofQce- 
holders  to  extinguish  free  speech,  the 
press,  and  all  association  of  the  people 
for  trade  or  any  other  purpose,  and  to 


grant  monopolies  of  trade  to  their  favor- 
ites, and  to  extort  luxurious  fortunes  by 
arbitrary  taxes.  It  is  for  these  paltry 
ends  that  France  and  England  are  banded 
together,  but  to  these  ends  they  will  never 
attract  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people.  Our  hearts  are  knit  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  in  Europe,  and  not  to  the 
cause  of  their  oppressors. 

As  to  Louis  Napoleon,  we  should  as 
soon  think  of  joining  hands  with  a  fbot- 
pad  as  with  him,  and  how  the  British  na- 
tion, so  lately  apprehensive  of  an  invasion 
from  that  quarter,  can  put  the  least  faith 
in  a  fellow  who  violated  the  most  solemn 
oath  before  it  was  cold  upon  his  lips,  and 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
innocent  countrymen,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  age.  And  though  England 
is  our  mother-country,  deserving  our 
veneration,  through  her  literature  and 
laws,  and  justly  winning  our  affections 
by  the  manly  characteristics  of  her  hard- 
working people,  her  restless  eagerness 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
is  a  trait  that  we  ought  not  to  admire ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  rebuke 
on  every  offered  occasion.  An  exquisite 
esssayist*  humorously  describes  John 
Bull  as  "a  busy-minded  personage,  who 
thinks  not  merely  for  himself  and  family, 
but  for  all  the  country  round.  Ue  is 
continually  volunteering  his  services  to 
settle  his  neighbors'  affairs,  and  takes  it 
in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any 
matter  of  consequence  without  asking  his 
advice ;  though  he  seldom  engages  in  any 
friendly  office  of  the  kind,  without  getting 
into  a  squabble  with  all  parties,  and 
then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude. 
Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  fila- 
ments (of  finely  spun  rights  and  digni- 
ties) stretching  forth  in  every  direction, 
he  is  like  some  choleric  bottle-bellied  old 
spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a 
whole  chamber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz 
nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his 
repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth 
wrathfully  from  his  den."  There  is  as 
much  truth  as  humor  in  this  sketch  of  a 
peculiarity  which  Brother  Jonathan,  we 
trust,  will  never  imitate. 

Least  of  all,  should  we  be  misled  by  it 
at  this  time,  when  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  allies  propose  to  resist  Russia 
are  grounds  that  could  be  used,  with 
equal  effect,  against  the  United  States. 
What  is  the  cry  against  the  Czar  ?  Why 
are  armies  and  fleets  mustered,  and  preju- 
dices aroused,  and  the  'H^od  of  Battles" 
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solemnly  rnvoked'/  Nicholas  meditates 
the  suhversion  of  Turkey  !  That  is,  he 
would  build  a  great  maritime  capital  at 
Constantinople ;  he  would  cover  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  now  given  over  to  de- 
vastation and  the  Crescent,  with  thriving 
villages  and  an  active  people ;  he  would 
convert  the  forests  of  Bosnia  into  ships, 
and  open  new  and  immense  marts  for 
trading  and  manufacture  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Baltic.  Well ;  this  might  interfere 
with  the  access  of  England  to  her  East 
Indian  possessions, — it  might  put  a  naval 

Eower  on  the  Mediterranean  capable  of 
olding  the  French  Navv  in  check, — it 
might  increase  vastly  the  wealth  and 
splendor  of  the  Muscovites, — but  we  do 
not  see  that  the  United  States  are  espe- 
cially concerned  in  helping  England  and 
France,  in  either  emergency.  We  do  see. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  thej  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  speediest  and  largest 
development  of  civilization  and  trade, 
whether  it  be  done  by  Mongol  or  Cauca- 
sian ;  and  we  do  see,  that  the  ambition 
of  Russia,  to  acquire  an  outlet  for  her  im- 
mense territories  to  the  South,  is  a  nat- 
tural  ambition,  while  the  efforts  to  defeat 
it  are  justified  by  precisely  the  same  con- 
siderations which  might  be  and  are  used 
to  thwart  our  inevitable  extension  over 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  If  we  suppose  Eng- 
land and  France  to  succeed  in  arresting 
the  march  of  the  Emperor, — which  they 
likely  will  do  for  a  time, — what  is  to  pre- 
vent their  interposition  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Antilles  ?  The  Republic  here 
is  quite  as  much  to  bo  dreaded  by  the 
Balance-of-Power  nations,  as  the  Des- 
potism yonder ;  it  has  quite  as  much  ter- 
ritory,— half  as  many  people, — far  more 
commerce  and  more  wealth, — ^an  equal 
ambition,  and  more  decided  progressive 
tendencies.  Is  it  not  therefore  just  as 
dangerous  and  formidable  to  the  allies  as 
Russia  ?  Will  it  not  be  soon  considered 
just  as  necessary  to  snub  its  growing 
prosperity?  Shall  we  not  be  taken  in 
hand  when  Russia  shall  have  been  disci- 
plined ?  May  not  the  policies  of  the  Old 
World  be  transplanted  to  the  New? 
Perhaps  those  who  are  so  eager  to  in- 
volve us  in  the  Anglo-French  alliance  can 
answer  these  questions !  Our  answer  to 
them  would  be  a  recommendation  against 
any  over-hasty  commitments  in  hostility 
to  Russia. 

These  solemn  warnings  against  Russian 
aggression,  moreover,  these  indignant  and 


objugatory  dennnctations  of  Russian  en- 
croachment, come  in  the  worst  grace  from 
England,  which,  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  shown 
by  the  statistics,  has,  '^  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  for  eyeTV  square  league 
of  territory  annexed  to  Russia,  by  forca 
violence  or  fraud,  appropriated  to  hersdf 
three  square  leagues,  and  by  the  same 
reprehensible  means !  "*  Only  downright 
effrontery,  onl^  the  most  brazen  arro- 
gance^and  egotism,  as  the  same  authority 
observes,  could  inauce  one  nation  to  bring 
an  accusation  against  another  nation, 
which  recoils  with  threefold  criminality 
upon  itself.  It  is  the  greatest  rogue  of 
the  pack  crying  out  "  Stop  thief !  '^  It  is 
Captain  Macheath  assuming  a  virtuous 
repugnance  towards  a  brother, — it  is  Ro- 
bert Macaire  belaboring  the  sihoulders 
of  poor  Jacques  Strop !  And  what  gives 
the  hprpocrisy  a  more  magnificent  cool- 
ness IS  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  rapacity  of  Rus- 
sia, during  the  last  half-century,  when  her 
most  unblushing  enormities  are  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  she  has  been,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  sustained,  in  nearly  ail  of 
them,  by  the  cabinets  of  Great  Britain. 
When  Russia  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  Hospodars  of  Wallachiaand  Moldavia 
in  1806,  England  despatched  a  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles  to  menace  the  Sultan  into 
compliance;  when  the  treaty  of  Bucha- 
rest in  1812  ceded  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Czar,  it  was  England 
that  forced  the  bitter  pill  down  the  throat 
of  the  Turk;  during  the  infamous  con- 
spiracies of  the  sovereigns  at  Vienna  in 
1815,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  obse- 
quious tool  of  Alexander,  approving  the 
sacrifice  of  Poland,  and  the  forced  subjec- 
tion of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  sug- 
gesting open  violations  of  the  treaty  for 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
of  the  treaty  with  Napoleon  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  while  Alexander,  less  perfidous,  re- 
jected both  plans  as  dishonorable ;  Eng- 
land joined  the  cause  of  the  dynasties 
throughout,  as  we  know,  against  that  of 
Napoleon  when  Napoleon  was  still  "  the 
soldier  of  democracy ; "  in  1848-49,  when 
she  might  have  saved  Hungary  by  a 
word,  her  connivance,  tergiversauon  and 
duplicity  made  an  easy  path  for  the 
invading  hosts  of  the  Emperor,  while  all 
the  more  recent  troubles  about  Turkey, 
could  have  been  prevented  b^  a  determined 
course  at  the  outsetf  With  what  face, 
then,  does  England  nuse  her  hands  to 


•  See  •Busslft  and  the  Eastern  Qoestion,''  a  pamphlet  published  by  Bobeit  Cobden  In  188<L 
t  An  ancient  writer  describes  a  class  of  men,  who  are  *'  inhomana  oradulitis.  perfldia  plm^oun  Paaka, 
nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti.  nallus  deftm  inetns,  nulltis  Jui|)nraodam,  nulla  religio,^'  and  tne  London  KTamlnm'  ap- 
plies the  sentence  to  Nicholas.    Bat  a  more  happy  application  of  it  might  have  been  made  to  tbe  dlplocMoj 
of  Palmerston,  in  relation  to  the  alTalrs  of  ilangary. 
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God.  and  with  ejaculations  of  holy  horror, 
imprecate  His  vengeance  upon  her  old  ac- 
complice? Can  she  suppose  that  the 
world  is  to  he  deluded  hy  such  transpa- 
rent humhuggery  ? 

Besides,  the  success  of  the  allies,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confessions,  will  he 
as  complete  a  subyersion  of  Turkey,  as 
any  conquest  contemplated  by  the  Czar — 
for  when  pressed  by  the  objection  that 
thev  are  going  to  war  for  the  Crescent 
and  against  the  Cross,  they  announce  it 
as  one  of  their  chief  ends,  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  But  how  can  they  meliorate  the 
condition  of  these  Christians,  except  by 
placing  them  upon  a  level  with  the  Mus- 
sulmans 1  Must  they  not  establish  both 
religions  on  a  footing  of  equal  privileges 
and  rights?  Must  they  not  separate 
Church  and  State,  or  in  other  words,  take 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan  and  his  politi- 
cians, and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  each 
independent  denomination  ?  Yet,  if  they 
do  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be 
satisfactory,  they  will  revolutionize  radi- 
cally the  entire  nation !  Turkey  would 
not  be  Turkey — would  not  be  a  Moham- 
medan State,  unless  the  Koran  remained 
the  supreme  law,  and  unless  the  Sultan 
continued  the  irresponsible  head  of  both 
Church  and  State.  Destroy  the  supremacy 
of  the  Koran,  substitute  a  just  and  equ^ 
civil  code  for  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  you  inflict  the  coup  de  grace  upon 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whether,  then,  it 
is  better  for  Russia,  or  for  England  and 
France  to  apply  this  finishing  stroke,  is 
not  a  subject  about  which  Americans 
need  cherish  any  intense  solicitude.  As 
impartial  onlooKers,  however,  they  will 
probably  observe,  that  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics themselves  are  more  likely  to  prefer 
receiving  favors  from  the  Russians,  who 
are  of  the  same  religion,  than  from  France, 
which  is  Romanist,  or  England,  which  is 
Protestant 

We  conclude,  then,  from  every  view 
of  the  case,  that  the  duty  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality — a 
strict,  but  not  a  n^ative  one ;  because, 
keep  aloof  as  we  may  from  active  par- 
ticipation, we  shall  yet  be  indirectly  drawn 
into  some  controversy  by  our  widely  ex- 
tended commerce.  It  is  impossible  for 
Europe  to  go  to  war,  without  sending  a 
shiver  of  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  in 
other  words,  without  raising  questions  of 
international  law,  for  the  civilized  world  to 
settle.  During  the  extraordinary  foray  of 
Napoleon,  as  we  all  remember,  and  the 
counter  motions  of  his  adversaries,  remote 
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America  was  speedily  sucked  into  the 
vortex  of  agitation.  Her  rights  as  a 
neutral  were  invaded,  on  all  sides,  com- 
pelling her  to  protest  and  menace  with 
a  perpetual  vigilance,  and  evor-renewed 
vigor.  It  was  then,  too,  that  she  asserted 
for  herself  and  for  all  nations,  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice^  which  she  cannot  now 
desert.  Proclaiming  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  the  inviolability  of  flags,  against  the 
enormous  and  haughty  pretensions  of  bel- 
ligerents, at  a  time  when  her  navy  was 
little  more  than  a  cipher,  and  her  govern- 
ment just  begun,  she  cannot  abandon  the 
stand,  when  her  fleets  have  become  fa- 
mous and  her  government  a  power.  Her 
own  vital  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  the 
progress  of  that  melioration  which  is 
gradually  working  out  a  more  Christian 
system  of  international  relations,  demand 
no  less  than  this  at  her  hands.  Let  the 
trespasser  beware !  Privateering,  that 
wholesale  species  of  freebooting,  she  will 
not  sanction,  even  in  cases  where  treaty 
stipulations  nave  not  provided  against  it ; 
nor  will  she,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  her 
commerce  to  be  run  down  and  narried  by 
those  pretended  "  rights  of  search  "  and 
those  "  paper-blockades  "  which  find  their 
only  warrant  in  an  old  and  inhuman 
code,  drawn  from  the  usages  of  the  most 
barbarous  times  I  It  is  allowable  for 
belligerents  to  molest  each  other  as  much 
as  they  please,  for  they  are  the  judges  of 
their  own  duties  in  that  respect ;  but  they 
must  not  be  permitted  to  infiict  wide,  use- 
less, lasting,  often  irreparable  evils  upon 
their  innocent  neighbors.  No  divine  nor 
human  law  justifies  them  in  making  man- 
kind parties  to  their  quarrels ;  and,  if  we 
understand  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  they  will  rebuke  with 
prompt  and  telling  resentment,  every  at- 
tempt to  revive,  at  their  expense,  the 
odious  "continental  system,"  as  it  was 
called ;  when  mere  spurts  of  the  imperial 
pen  transfixed  the  navigation  of  the  world 
with  paralysis — and  retaliating  "orders 
in  council,"  banished  even  Neptune  from 
his  ocean.  The  day  for  such  brutal  inter- 
ference is  past  It  was  a  system,  whose 
audacity  was  only  equalled  by  its  cruelty, 
which  converted  the  politicians  of  France 
and  England  into  so  many  Popes  dealing 
excommunications  and  interdicts  around 
the  earth,  and  causing  nations  every  where 
to  tremble  at  their  frowns.  Let  them 
tremble  no  more, — let  the  charter  for 
such  excesses  be  blotted  from  the  books, 
or  if  they  should  be  resorted  to  again,  let 
the  young  Republic,  which  thus  far  in  its 
intercourse  with  nations  has  set  an  exam* 
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le  of  large-minded  and  generous  policy,  first  among  the  nations, — ^bat  she  cannot 

e  prepared  to  resist  it  to  the  death.  The  in  consistency  or  honor  submit  to  anj 

United  States  seeks  no  war — the  breath  offensive  revival  of  those  ancient  and  ex- 

of  her  nostrils  is  peace — that  peace  which  ploded  theoriea. 

m  another  score  of  years  will  place  her 


PESCHIERA. 


WHAT  voice  did  on  my  spirit  falL 
Peschiera.  when  thy  bridge  I  crost  ? 
'^  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 

The  Tricolor,  a  trampled  rag, 
Lies,  dirt  and  dust ;  the  lines  I  track, 
By  sentry-boxes  yellow-black, 
Lead  up  to  no  Italian  flag. 

I  see  the  Croat  soldier  stand 
Upon  the  grass  of  your  redoubts ; 
The  Eagle  with  his  black  wing  flouts 
The  br^th  and  beauty  of  your  land. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain 
0  !  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  I  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said,  "  Since  so  it  is,  good-bye 
Sweet  life,  high  hope ;  but  whatsoe'er 
May  be  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 
To  tell,  *  The  Lombard  feared  to  die.'  " 

You  said,  (there  shall  be  answer  fit,} 
"  And  if  our  children  must  obey 
They  must,  but  thinking  on  this  day 
'TwUl  less  debase  them  to  submit.*' 

You  said,  (0  !  not  in  vain  you  said,) 
"  Haste,  brothers,  haste  while  yet  we  may ; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed." 

Ah !  not  for  idle  hatred,  not 
For  honor,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 
But  for  the  glory  of  your  cause. 
You  did  what  ¥^11  not  be  forgot 

And  though  the  strangers  stand,  'tis  true 
By  force  and  fortune's  right  he  stands ; 
By  fortune  which  is  in  God's  hands. 
And  strength  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you. 

This  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost, 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fou^t  at  all." 
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THE    ZAY-NI8    OF    YAN-KY. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    TBS    CHINESE    07    TAY-KIN. 


THE  eminent  Chinese  philosopher  and 
traveller  Tay-Kin  has  recently  returned 
to  his  native  country  from  a  long  journey 
through  the  remote  and  unknown  regions 
of  Central  Tartary,  and  notwithstanding 
the  revolution  which  is  now  ravaging  Chi- 
na, has  succeeded  in  publishing  the  results 
of  his  observations.  They  are  so  graphi- 
cally and  forcibly  expressed  that  the  vol- 
umes have  had  an  unprecedented  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  most  enlightened  critics  of 
Pekin  and  Shanghai  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  work,  which,  in  the  oriB;inal  flow- 
ery Chinese,  is  entitled  Light  from  Dark 
places,  the  undoubted  Uncle  Tom  of  Chi- 
nese literature.  This  praise,  we  presume, 
18  awarded  to  the  book  on  account  of  its 
prodigious  sale,  rather  than  from  any  es- 
sential resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
American  romance,  for,  although  we  have 
carefully  perused  the  odd  volume  which 
has  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  do  not  And, 
— except  possibly  in  the  title — any  reason 
for  comparing  it  with  Mrs.  Stowe^s  novel 
The  immense  popularity  and  interest  of 
the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  has,  according 
to  the  most  credible  rumors,  frequently 
suspended  operations  against  the  rebels 
when  he  came  to  an  absorbing  passage ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  eagerness  of 
perusal,  he  was  known  to  have  burned  the 
imperial  mouth  by  omitting  to  cool  the 
tea,  which  he  sipped  as  he  read.  The  his- 
tory of  the  means  by  which  the  odd  vol- 
ume has  fallen  into  our  hands  shows  how 
the  book  has  bewitched  the  nation,  for  it 
fell  into  a  chest  of  superior  Gunpowder 
from  the  trembling  hands  of  a  laborer  who 
was  engaged  in  packing  the  tea.  and  en- 
deavoring at  the  same  time  surreptitiously 
to  devour  the  Light  from  Dark  Places, 
He  immediately  buried  it  in  the  tea-leaves 
that  it  might  not  be  discovered  by  the 
lynx  eyes  of  the  overseer,  who^  would  not 
nave  refrained  from  ordering  the  extreme 

Sunishment  allotted  to  such  neglect  of 
uty.  "  Whoever,"  says  the  first  section 
of  the  first  statute  of  the  Code  of  Confu- 
cius concerning  the  packing  of  tea,  "  shall 
&1I  asleep  while  at  work,  he  shall  be  im- 
mediately awakened.  But  whosoever 
shall  be  detected  in  the  reading  of  novels 
or  any  other  exciting  books,  excepting  al- 
ways the  prolusions  of  the  priests,  he 
shall  incontmently  lose  his  cue."  To  this 
wholesome  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  cue, 
therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 


ledge of  the  present  volume,  from  which 
we  propose  to  lay  extracts  before  our 
readers. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  there 
are  no  more  interesting  works  than 
those  which  treat  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  foreign  lands.  The  Arabian  Nights 
have  an  exhaustless  charm  for  ey^vy  gen- 
eration \ ''  for  man,"  in  the  words  of  Con- 
fucius, "is  alwayB  man."  These  tales 
deal  with  a  fairy  and  impossible  realm. 
Their  scenery  and  figures  have  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  world  with  which  we 
are  familiar  to  arouse  our  sympathy  and 
profoundest  interest,  yet  without  ever  ris- 
mg  into  a  consciousness  of  absolute  real- 
ity. In  this  sole  respect  the  great  work 
of  Tay-Kin  may  be  called  superior  to  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  For,  although 
he  describes  the  customs  of  countries  far 
beyond  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and 
into  which  the  bowie-knife  has  not  yet  cut 
a  way  for  civilization,  yet  he  tells  bis  sto- 
ry so  simply  and  naturally  that  the  read- 
er could  almost  fancy  the  whole  thing  to 
be  within  a  day's  journey  upon  the  rail- 
way. At  the  same  time,  for  enlightened 
readers  like  ourselves,  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  humane  and  noble  institutions, 
in  a  land  where  social  prejudices  never 
compel  to  crime,  and  where  public  opin- 
ion respects  true  manliness  of  charac- 
ter so  wisely  as  to  know  that  it  cannot  be 
afiected  by  passionate  slander, — in  a  coun- 
try where  it  is  universally  conceded  by 
the  practical  men,  that  the  good  name 
earned  by  an  upright  life  cannot  be  tar- 
nished by  a  single  word  spoken  in  anger 
by  an  enemy ;  for  readers  so  fortunate  in 
all  this  as  we  are,  the  extracts  which  we 
have  selected  from  the  Chinese  work  will 
have  all  the  charm  of  an  incredible  ro- 
mance. 

A  deeply  seated  interest  in  China,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  when  we  are  first  con- 
scious of  having  eaten  meat,  and  long  and 
profound  study  of  the  willow-pattern 
plates  which  illustrate  its  history,  have 
qualified  us,  we  flatter  ourselves,  to  pre- 
sent a  translation  so  accurate  and  so  often 
couched  in  the  familiar  English  idiom,  that 
we  are  induced  to  hope  the  reader,  as  his 
eye  passes  along  the  page,  may  gradually 
forget  that  he  is  reading  of  regions  so  re- 
mote and  of  a  race  so  barbarous,  and  con- 
fess with  a  throb  of  approval  or  condem- 
nation the  power  of  Tay-Kin. 

We  must  premise  that  our   traveller 
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had  been  absent  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
from  China  travelling  toward  Yan-Ky,  a 
district  of  whose  people  and  customs  only 
the  vaguest  rumors  were  current  in  the 
polish^  circles  of  Pekin.  We  commence 
our  extracts  with  the  opening  of  the  thir- 
teenth volume, — for  to  each  month  of  his 
journey  the  philosopher  allotted  a  volume. 

I,  Tay-KiUj  was  now  turning  southward 
from  Thibet,  and  at  sunset  of  the  tenth 
day,  Whang,  my  &ithful  interpreter  and 
guide,  pointed  toward  an  irregular  ridge 
of  dark  mountains  that  glistened  in  the 
fading  light,  and  said  sentcntiously : 

"  The  Bif-Tek  Mountwns  m  Yan-Ky ! " 

Is  that  truly  Yan-Ky  ?  I  asked  myself 
musingly,  abandoned  to  that  pleasing 
melancholy  which  the  first  sight  of  famous 
places  is  sure  to  occasion.  Do  I  really  be- 
hold Yan-Ky  ? 

As  I  strained  my  eyes  pensively  toward 
that  illustrious  land,  I  r^^led  the  words 
of  my  friend  the  mandarin  and  'philoso- 
pher Tom*  mo,  who  sat  upon  the  top  of  the 
ereat  wall  of  China  dangling  his  heels,  as 
I  passed  out  of  the  northern  gate  toward 
Thibet,  and  shouted  after  me.  as  he  waved 
his  cue  freely,  like  a  banner,  over  the  land- 
scape: 

'*  Hi !  hi  I  so  you  are  going  to  travel ! 
Give  my  love  to  the  Grand  Lama !  Go- 
ing to  Yan-Ky  !  Hi !  hi !  In  Yan-Ky  a 
well  developed  woman  is  an  indecorum  ! 
Mind  your  cue!" 

And  so  the  lingering  winds  blew  me 
Tom-mo's  paternal  counsel  until  distance 
drank  his  voice. 

As  we  entered  the  land  of  Yan-Ky  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  my  ears  and  proceed- 
ed to  absorb  knowledge.  When  night  fell 
we  encamped  outside  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  and  the  next  morning  passed 
through  the  gates.  As  we  were  slowly 
advancing  along  the  street  to  the  great 
Khan  for  strangers,  I  observed  a  man  of 
lofty  mien  who  stood  by  the  wayside  curl- 
ing a  heroic  moustache.  I  was  so  struck 
by  his  warlike  aspect  that  I  summoned 
Whang,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  man 
of  lofty  mien  inquired  his  name  and  posi- 
tion. "  He  is.  probably,  the  lord  of  Yan- 
Ky."  I  said  to  Whang. 

*^That,"  replied  Whang  deferentially, 
"is  Zay-ni,  which,  being  interpreted  into 
Chinese,  signifies  the  Soul  of  Honor." 

He  had  scarcely  done  speaking  when 
a  smaller  man,  whom  a  vivid  fancy 
might  have  mistaken^  for  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Soul  of  Honor,  a  sucker,*  approached 
me,  and,  bowing  courteously,  said  : 


"  Zay-ni  requests  me  to  invite  you  to 
name  time  and  place,  and  weapons." 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  demanded  I,  in  per- 
plexity, of  the  faithful  Whang. 

•*  Zay-ni,"  explained  my  interpreter,  "<v 
the  Soul  of  Honor,  conceives  that  the  char- 
acter of  your  glance  toward  him  demands 
the  arbitration  of  the  duello." 

"I  do  not  understand."  I  responded 
plaintively,  upon  which  the  Twig,  or  Suck- 
er, snuffed  the  air  impatiently,  and  said : 

"  You  are  no  Mandarin ! " 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  your  re- 
nlark,"  answered  I,  "  I  am  only  Tay-Kin, 
the  Philosopher,  travelling  upon  a  tour  of 
observation." 

The  Twig  withdrew  toward  the  Soul  of 
Honor,  whose  moustache  glowed  along  his 
lip  like  a  permanent  declaration  of  war ; 
and  I  rode  quietly  on  with  Whang  toward 
the  Khan  for  strangers,  much  meditating. 

At  length  I  said  to  him : 

"I  shudder,  my  dear  Whang,  with 
vague  apprehension.  What  may  not  be 
true  of  a  land  of  which  Tom-mo's  parting 
remark  was  descriptive?  Have  we  not 
fairly  penetrated  the  outer  regions  of  civi- 
lization, or,  should  not  a  philosopher  say, 
the  very  heart  of  barbarism  ?  SVas  ever 
such  welcome  before  offered  to  innocent 
philosopher  ?  0  Whang  !  is  not  Yan-Ky 
the  Barbary  of  which  we  read  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  returned  Whang,  fum- 
bling in  his  crimson  silk  tobacco-purse, 
"  before  lighting  the  pipe  of  discussion  let 
us  smoke  that  of  narration."  So  snying, 
he  piled  upon  the  Gozeh*  the  weed  of 
Tumbak  from  Persia,  and  we  sat  silently 
inhaling  and  expiring  that  aromatic  smoke. 
Then  I  ventured  to  ask  my  friend  and  guide : 

"What  is  that  dueUo  to  which  the 
Twig  referred  ?  " 

Whang  smoked  for  some  time  without 
replying ;  at  length  he  said : 

^*It  is  a  venerable  and  honored  institu- 
tion of  Yan-Ky,  condemned  by  the  public 
opinion,  and  cherished  by  the  private  opin- 
ion of  the  Yan-Kyse.  They  who  invoke 
its  arbitration  upon  slight  cause,  like  our 
friend  Za)*ni,  are  held  in  contempt,  being 
supposed  privately  to  eat  fire.  They  who, 
being  grave  and  honorable  men,  of  long 
and  unsullied  lives,  invoke  its  aid  to  settle 
the  passionate  difference  of  a  moment,  are 
held  in  universal  veneration,  and  receive 
services  of  gold  and  silver,  or  the  equiva- 
lent admiration  of  all  Yan-Ky." 

"Trulv?"  asked  I. 

"  Remember  that  you  are  in  a  remote 
and  savage  land,"  replied  Whang,  "nor 
be  surprised  when  you  hear  the  priests  <A 
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Tan-Ky  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  cir- 
cular square.  Perpend  \  It  is  an  insti- 
tution holding  neither  by  logic,  humanity, 
oor  common  sense,  but  by  the  mystery  of 
honor,  of  which  words  can  give  no  ac- 
count. Honor  belongs  not  to  men^  like 
nobility,  justice,  truth,  &c.,  but  to  gentle- 
men— one  of  the  inexplicable  institutions 
of  Yan-Ky.  With  the  gentleman,  the  nose 
is  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  person," 
continued  Whang  complacently. 

"How?"  interrupted  I,  fearful  that  I 
was  losing  my  senses,  and  shuddering  as 
I  remembered  that  I  was  distant  many 
months'  journey  from  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  the  Great  Wall. 

^'  The  gentleman  and  the  soul  of  hon- 
or," resumed  Whang,  "are  held  to  be 
synonymous  in  Yan-Ky.  If  I  render  the 
word  gentleman  in  pure  Chinese,  you 
haTe,  he  who  respects  his  nose.  It  is  the 
man  who  always  carries  that  member  be- 
foret  him.  like  the  imperial  banner  of  the 
Celestial  Emperor,  and  defies  the  world  to 
criticise  or  touch  it  The  Yan-Ky  doc- 
trine of  the  nose  is  subtle,  and  not  easily 
explained.  It  presents  strange  illustra- 
tions. It  often  appears  by  proxy.  Some- 
times, for  instance,  it  may  be  represented 
by  a  remark.  We  will  suppose  that  I 
declare  the  day  to  be  pleasant  Into  that 
remark  I  am  held  figuratively  to  put  my 
nose.  You,  0  Tay-Kin,  instantly  shout 
offensively,  that  I  am  wilfully  misstating 
the  fact  of  the  weather ;  that,  in  truth,  it 
is  an  unpleasant  day.  Now,  figuratively, 
you  are  held  to  have  put  your  hand  into 
your  remark,  which,  as  it  conflicts  with 
mine,  is — clearly  enough — your  hand,  by 
proxy,  pulling  my  nose,  or  sacred  mem- 
ber, by  proxy.  At  this  point,  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  drops  out  of  the  discussion, 
and  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  we  each  proceed  to  show  that 
we  were  each  in  the  right;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  go  out  to  defend  our  honor, 
which  is  the  figure  of  speech  used  to  ex- 
press the  nose  upon  such  occasions.  If  I 
succeed  in  destroying  you.  I  demonstrate 
by  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  as 
Confucius  says,  that  the  day  is  pleasant" 

"  But  if  I  shoot  you  ?»  I  replied. 

"Ah!  in  that  case  the  day  is  not  so 
dear  "  rejoined  Whang,  emittmg  a  heavy 
douQ  of  smoke. 

"But  observe,"  he  continued,  "if  we 
only  shoot,  whether  damage  be  done  or 
not,  honor  is  held  to  be  satisfied ;  the 
nose  is  j)ut  in  its  ri^ht  place  again.  I 
agree  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  that  I 
intended  to  remark  that  the  day  was  un- 


pleasant You  insist  that  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  your  adjective  was  superfluous. 
We  pay  profound  homage  to  each  other's 
noses,  and  Yan-Ky,  with  loud  acclaim,  re- 
ceives us  as  twin  souls  of  honor.  This 
case  involves  the  principle  of  the  duello. 
It  is  an  appeal  which  may  be  as  decently 
invoked  in  the  small  aspersion,  as  in  the 
large  defamation,  since,  as  the  Souls  of 
Honor  justly  declare,  a  lie  given  impeach- 
es honor,  whether  a  mill  or  a  million  be 
involved  in  the  question  of  fact  In  truth, 
the  original  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  nose.  My 
dear  Tay-Kin,"  said  AVhang,  "  the  history 
of  the  father  of  Zay-ni.  which  I  shall  now 
relate,  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  subtle 
doctrine  of  the  nose,  or  of  a  life  regulated 
by  what  is  called  in  Yan-Ky,  the  Code  of 
Honor,  which  is  the  practical  contradic- 
tion and  denial  of  the  Law  of  Confucius, 
and  of  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things." 

Whang  refilled  the  Gozeh,  and,  after 
smoking  quietly  for  a  few  moments,  dur- 
ing which  my  memoi^  recurred  regret- 
fully to  China  and  Civilization,  he  thus 
commenced : 

"  The  family  of  Zay-ni,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  the  most  respected  in 
Yan-Ky,  is  descended  from  a  king  of  some 
emerald  island  far  beyond  the  Lost  At- 
lantis, of  whom  it  is  recorded  that,  from 
time  to  time,  he  requested  the  leading  men 
of  his  kingdom  to  tread  upon  the  tail  of 
his  coat, — an  expression  of  which  there  is 
no  equivalent  in  Chinese.  From  extreme 
youth,  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  nose;  and,  if 
any  companion  ridiculed  its  shape  or  col- 
or, he  instantly  vindicated  it  from  re- 
proach." 

"  In  what  manner  ?  "  I  asked. 

"By  transforming  his  companion  by 
means  of  a  few  magical  strokes,  into  a 
wine-butt,  and  then  decanting  claret  from 
his  nose,"*  rejoined  the  serious  Whang, 
while  I  fell  into  more  intolerable  perplex- 
ity with  every  word  he  uttered. 

"And  what  proved  him  to  be  the  Soul  of 
Honor  ?  "  I  asked  faintly. 

Whang  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 

"As  the  youth  grew,  he  disclosed  a 
new  way  of  proving  the  propriety  of  his 
name.  If  any  man  brushed  him  roughly 
in  passing,  or  looked  at  any  lady  of  Yan- 
Ky,  or  trod  upon  his  foot  instead  of  his 
coat-tail,  in  passing,  Zay-ni  instantly 
called  him  to  account;  and  if  prompt 
reparation  was  not  made,  demonstrated 
that  he  was  the  Soul  of  Honor." 

"  By ?"  inquired  I,  doubtfully. 
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"  By  shooting  him  dead,"  reph'ed  Whang 
sententiouRly.  and,  I  believe,  according  to 
the  strict  idiom  of  Yan-Ky. 

*•  But  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
dead  ? '' 

'*  0  Tay-Kin."  responded  Whang,  '•  who- 
ever undertakes  to  live  in  Yan-Ky,  where 
the  nose  is  held  sacred,  must  not  entan- 
gle himself  with  domestic  alliances,  for  he 
can  never  tell  when,  where,  nor  in  what 
shape,  the  injured  nose  may  present  itself, 
and  demand  satisfaction.  The  principles 
of  the  nose,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  the  Code  of  Honor,  declare,  that 
the  fact  that  wife  and  children  depend 
upon  the  tongue  of  a  man,  is  a  profound 
reason  for  his  holding  it  fast,  and  not  suf- 
fering it  to  wag  against  his  neighbors." 

"  True,"  I  answered ;  "  but  if  your 
tongue  wags  against  me,  thereby  expos- 
ing your  wife  and  children,  it  may  be 
well  enough  that  you  and  your  family 
suffer.  But  why  should  I  and  my  family 
suffer,  who  are  entirely  innocent  and  are 
wagged  against  ?  or  why  should  the  de- 
cision be  left  to  a  chance  which  may  pun- 
ish the  offended,  and  let  the  offender 
free?" 

"0  Tay-Kin,"  replied  Whang,  "you 
do  not  understand  the  sublime  mystery 
of  the  nose.  Rather  be  silent,  therefore, 
and  listen.  Long  after  Zay-ni  was  a 
full-grown  man.  which  in  Yan-Ky  is  upon 
the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  ho 
was  one  evening  assisting  at  the  frequent- 
ly-recurring fdte  of  llele-an-to,  the  great 
god  of  the  Yan-Ky  nobility.  In  the  midst 
of  his  devotions  to  that  deity,  while  he 
was  performing  the  priestly  function  with 
a  solemnity  and  religious  sadness  beyond 
all  praise,  another  of  the  absorbed  devo- 
tees encountered  him  suddenly,  and  for  a 
moment  they  both  tottered,  but  fortunate- 
ly neither  fell.  Now  during  the  perform- 
uice  of  the  solemn  rites  of  Hele-an-to,  the 
entire  person  of  the  devotee  partakes  of 
the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  nose,  and 
violently  to  touch  the  body,  is  an  aggra- 
vated assault  upon  that  member.  Zay- 
ni,  therefore,  having  concluded  the  cus- 
tomary genuflexion  to  his  partner,  who, 
in  these  Ilele-an-to  ceremomes,  is  always 
of  the  other  sex,  slipped  smilingly  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  there  met 
the  young  Spoonski,  He  requested  Spoon- 
ski  to  inform  Klumski,  who  had  encoun- 
tered him,  that  he  demanded  an  apology 
for  his  awkwardness.  Klumski,  whom 
every  body  in  Yan-Ky  respected  and 
loved,  and  who  had  recently  married  a 
young  wife,  who,  with  her  infant,  was 


fondly  attached  to  him,  said  to  Spoon^i, 
that  he  was  sorry  if  he  had  harmed  Zay- 
ni,  and  r^;retted  the  encounter,  but  thdit 
he  considered  Zay-ni  to  be  a  very  foolish 
fellow  to  demean  himself  so  like  an  empe- 
ror ;  adding,  that  he  feared  Zay-ni  was  in 
the  habit  of  eating  fire,  and  cherished  too 
exclusive  a  regan}  for  his  nose ;  and  that, 
for  his  part,  he  should  as  soon  consido'  a 
man  who  eat  fire  as  much  beside  himself 
as  he  who  only  drank  it ;  and  precisely  as 
much  to  be  avoided,  and  treated  as  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor. 

"  When  Spoonski  repeated  this  message 
to  Zay-ni,  his  wrath  was  unbounded. 

"  ^  He  piles  insult  upon  insult,'  said 
Zay-nL  He  then  departed  to  find  his 
friends,  while  his  nose,  angrily  flaming 
led  the  way  like  a  burning  torch. 

"  *  He  bumps  me :  he  says  he  is  sorry 
in  an  insulting  manner;  and  mv  oat- 
raged  nose  is  ready  to  drop,'  crki  Zay- 
ni,  fiercely.  *By  acknowledging  his  re- 
gret in  such  a  manner,  he  makes  his  of- 
fence a  deliberate  insult,  which,  if  I  en- 
dured, I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  called 
the  Soul  of  Honor.' 

•*  *  Perhaps  you  were  has^r?'  said  one. 

'*  ^  He  is  a  coward ! '  said  Zay-ni,  in  the 
large  Yan-Ky  manner. 

'''But  his  wife  and  child?'  said  an- 
other. 

"  *  But  my  nose ! '  shrieked  Zay-ni,  while 
that  sacred  member  kindled  and  flamed 
with  ardor. 

*^In  vam  the  thoughtful  of  his  friends 
quoted  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men,  and 
the  commands  of  Confucius.*  Zay-ni 
snuffed  the  air,  and  said: 

" '  Oh,  yes ;  that's  all  very  well :  but 
we  understand  that  kind  of*^  thing,  you 
know.    Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  woman  ? ' 

"  *  Your  sex  seems  to  be  a  little  unco^ 
tain,'  said  the  oldest  friend.  'You  say 
that  you  are  not  a  woman,  but  is  this  the 
conduct  of  a  man  ? ' 

"  So  said  a  few  of  the  thoughtful  and 
the  best.  But  Yan-Ky  at  large  said  that 
it  was  a  pity  Klumski  should  have  criti- 
cised the  conduct  of  Zay-ni.  No  man 
should  make  remarks  concerning  his 
townsmen  which  he  is  not  willing  to  stand 
by.*  Klumski,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  he  had  made  no  remark  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  stand  by ;  and  begged  to 
repeat,  that  he  considered  Zay-ni  to  be  a 
very  foolish  fellow.  Upon  which  repe- 
tition, Zay-ni  sent  Spoonski,  summonmg 
Klumski  to  the  duello. 

"'It  is  a  great  pity!'  said  Yan-Ky; 
'but  really,  what  can  a  man  do?     My 
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dear  (addressing  its  wife),  it  is  most  time 
for  the  temple-service:  you  had  better 
get  ready.'* 

"And  thereupon  Yan-Ky  decorously 
went  to  the  temple,  and  heard  the  priests 
read  the  laws  of  Confucius,  and  expound 
the  behest  of  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things ; 
and  coming  out  of  the  temple,  said,  each 
man  to  the  other, 

"  *  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  du- 
ello. You  know  we  have  laws  against  it 
Bat  in  this  case,  what  can  a  man  do  ? ' 

"Klumski,  however,  smiled,  and  re- 
tamed  this  answer  to  Zay-ni,  that  he  had 
considered  him  a  foolish  fellow,  and  had 
therefore  called  him  so  when  occasion 
arose ;  but  that  now  he  had  taken  such 
pains  to  prove  it  to  all  the  world,  that  he 
trusted  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
difference  of  opinion. 

"*  Because  you  are  a  fool,'  said  he^ 
sternly,  '  I  shall  not  be  one ;  not  even  if 
all  Yan-Ky,  obeying  its  old,  stupid  super- 
stition, undertakes  to  be  foolish,  and  to 
condemn  me.  Their  tacit  opinion  justi- 
fies your  conduct,  thereby  giving  the  mea- 
sure of  the  worth  of  their  opinion.  I  pre- 
fer to  be  right  with  myself,  and  with 
Confucius,  and  with  the  wise  and  brave, 
who  perceive  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things, 
rather  than  with  those  who  support  Zay- 
nj  in  his  theory  of  the  nose.' " 

"Alas!  my  honored  Whang,"  inter- 
rupted I,  "  I  seem  to  be  listening  to  sto- 
ries of  animals,  and  not  of  men.  Who 
would  have  dreamed,  that  upon  the  same 
^obe  with  our  placid  and  discreet  China, 
there  could  have  existed  a  nation  of  such 
moral  savages,  the  law  of  whose  religion, 
and  whose  statute-book,  was  set  aside  by 
a  dull,  unreasonable,  and  inexplicable  su- 
perstition ?  Wonderful  is  travel !  But 
pray,  proceed  with  the  story  of  Zay-ni, 
the  Soul  of  Honor." 

Whang  continued : 

"  Zay-ni  determined  that  he  would  take 
sabtle  revenge  upon  Klumski.  He  rea- 
soned thus : 

"  *'  Klumski  has  put  a  mortal  slight  upon 
me,  by  bumping  me  in  the  solemn  service 
of  Uele-an-to ;  apologizing  with  an  insult ; 
and  then  refusmg  to  abide  by  the  duello. 
I  may  have  been  hasty,  but  he  has  been 
impertinent  beyond  account.  If  I  suffer 
this  offence  to  pass  imheeded.  all  Yan-Ky 
will  doubt  my  honor,  and  every  fool  will 
feel  at  liberty  to  criticise  my  nose.  I 
most  assert  my  honor.  I  must  prove  the 
strict  inviolabiHty  of  my  nose.  How  shall 
it  be  done?' 

"Here  he  paused.    It  was  clear  that 


but  one  way  remained.  Zay-ni  must  un- 
dertake to  obtain,  by  personal  chastise- 
ment, the  reparation  to  his  nose  which 
Klumski  declmed  to  give  with  the  instru- 
ments of  the  duello.  Now,  like  other 
Souls  of  Honor,  although  the  nose  of 
Zay-ni  had  a  self-asserting  and  audacious 
air,  a  kind  of  just-come-and-puU-me-if- 
you-dare  look,  derived  undoubtedly  from 
the  please-tread-on-my-coat-tail  trait  of 
their  common  emerald  ancestor,  yet  he 
was  not  a  brave  man,  but  was  extremely 
accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  instruments 
of  the  duello.  He  liked  an  encounter 
in  which  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantage. 
Therefore,  as  the  project  Of  personally  at- 
tacking Klumski  was  not  promising  for 
his  own  ease  and  security,  he  resolved 
upon  a  more  exquisite  revenge. 

"  Zay-ni  was  rich.  He  had  no  profes- 
Gooa,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  devote 
life  to  cherishing  his  nose. 

"  *  Klumski  laughs  at  the  duello,'  said 
Zay-ni,  with  a  sneering  smile.  *  Now,  no 
man  can  live  in  Yan-Ky  without  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Yan-Kyse.  /  will  there' 
fore  force  him  to  propose  the  dueUo  to 
me,  himself? 

"  In  the  gay  circles  of  Yan-Ky,  the  ele- 
gant Zay-m  was  more  polished  than  ever. 
The  beautiful  belles  of  Yan-Ky  agreed, 
that  of  all  loves  of  men  hitherto  encoun- 
tered, he  was  the  most  lovely. 

"  *  So  handsome  ! '  they  said, — because 
his  cheeks  were  red,  and  his  hair  was 
black. 

" '  So  well-dressed ! '  they  said. — because 
his  clothes  fitted  him  like  a  glove,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  been  dropped  into  them 
like  the  French  Count  d'Artois  into  his 
trousers. 

"  *  So  gentlemanly ! '  they  said,— because 
he  SMd  nothing  in  a  low  tone,  without 
laughing,  and  with  a  semi-glance  of  well- 
bred  contempt  at  all  men  who  had  emo- 
tions. 

"  *  Such  a  small  foot ! '  they  said,— be- 
cause a  small  foot  is  more  readily  com- 
prehended than  a  large  head. 

"  *  Such  ej'es ! '  they  said,— because  the 
e^es  had  said  to  each  one  of  those  belles, 
ilove  you  best, 

"  *  So  fascinating ! '  said  they  all, — be- 
cause he  treated  each  as  if  she  were  the 
sole  charmer. 

"*And  such  a  sacred  respect  for  his 
nose ! '  chimed  in  the  tenor  chorus  of  the 
beaux  of  Yan-Ky,  whose  noses  were  gene- 
rally small. 

"Among  those  belles  Klumski  had  a 
sister,  young  and  tender  as  the  summer 
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dawn  when  it  smiles  over  the  mountains 
of  Bif-Tek,  which  guard  Yan-Ky.  AU 
the  poets  sang  her  praises.    It  was  said, 

0  Tav-Kin,  that  the  sound  of  those  praises 
had  even  been  heard  in  the  streets  of  Pe- 
kin,  and  that  aged  mandarins  had  sighed 
as  they  listened,  remembering  the  days 
when  they  were  poets,  and  sang  of  beau- 
ty. She  bad  the  auburn  hair  which  the 
sun  smiles  upon,  and  makes  golden.  She 
had  the  eyes,  soil  humid,  lustrous,  which 
the  Hindu  poets  call  lotus  eyes.  The  tint 
of  her  cheeks  was  the  soft  creamy  hue  of 
sea-shells.  Like  a  sapling  upon  the  moun- 
tain, her  figure  was  lithe,  and  round,  and 
alluring.  It  was  a  flowery  face,  a  flowery 
form,  a  flowery  grace,  and  ^ere  was  no 
one  who  did  not  love  her,  and  agree  that 
Fior  was  the  flower  of  Yan-Ky." 

Whang's  voice  sank  into  silence,  and  we 
both  sat  for  some  time,  silently  smoking. 

"  Confucius  says,"  he  resumed  at  len<;th, 
"  that  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things  suffers 
strange  events  to  occur.  But  he  adds, 
that  the  Order  of  Things  will  certainly 
justify  itself;  if  not  here,  then  elsewhere. 
Yet  what  an  Order  of  Things  does  not 
that^seem  to  be.  which  planted  the  pure 
Fior  among  the  people  who  hold  the  nose 
in  a  morbid  sanctity !  Which  of  our 
poets  is  it,  0  Tay-Kin,  who  says,  that  the 
Genius  of  Evil  is  surest  to  discover  and 
harm  whatever  falls  into  his  path  out  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Light.  Others  pass  by 
not  knowing  it,  but  the  instinct  of  repul- 
sion reveals  it  to  him." 

Whang  smoked  placidly,  and  I  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
strange  chances  of  travel.    IIow  little  had 

1  dreamed,  0  male  readers  with  long 
cues!  and  0  female  readers  with  small 
feet !  that  my  utmost  wanderings  would 
ever  have  brought  me  into  a  country  of 
habits  so  inexplicable  as  these.  To  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  a  stretch 
of  travel  forbidden  to  all  but  the  happy 
few.  The  philosopher  and  mandarin  Tom- 
mo,  sits  there  at  case,  uid  surveys  the 
world,  seeing  things  clearly  in  the  rare 
air  of  that  height.  But  to  descend  upon 
the  outer  side,  and  wander  beyond  its 
shadow — that  is  a  temerity  hardly  to  be 
justified  in  sane  men,  except,  like  my  un- 
worthy self,  Tay-Kin,  they  are  mere  phi- 
losophers, bent  upon  doing  good,  and 
travel  to  accumulate  warnings,  and  relate 
wonders.  It  is  no  story  of  gnomes  that 
I  am  telling,  but  of  lands,  whose  people 
complacently  suppose  themselves  to  be 
the  head  of  civilization,  because  they  eat 
meat  for  dinner  every  day!  Read  and 
reflect !  and  thank  the  Eternal  Order  of 
Things,  that  placed  you  behind  the  Great 


Wall  of  China,  whose  name  be  praised, 
and  whose  top  be  covered  with  broken 
bottles  for  ever,  to  keep  out  the  Yan- 
Kyse. 

Whang  continued : 

"  Zay-ni  soon  resolved  what  his  reTenge 
should  be.  He  was  young,  handsome, 
graceful.  W  as  he  not  the  Soul  of  Honor  ? 
Therefore,  upon  all  occasions,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private,  be  sought  to  win  the 
favor  of  Fior.  He  smiled  upon  Klumski, 
as  upon  a  man  whom  he  had  forgiven. 
But  Klumski  never  asked  him  to  return 
with  him  to  his  mutton ;  nor,  in  the  aflec- 
tionate  ttUoying  phrase  of  Yan  Ky.  to 
take  pot^luck  with  him.  Klumski  treat- 
ed Zay-ni  as  men  treat  small  dogs. 

"  One  day,  Fior  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  the  aunt  of  the  Soul  of  Honor.  A 
man.  says  Confucius,  is  not  responsible  for 
his  aunts.  They  are  pre-existent  facts, 
quite  beyond  his  discretion.  But  if  he  be 
ingenious,  he  can  make  them  serviceable 
to  his  purposes.  Under  the  shadow  of  an 
aunt's  propriety,  says  the  same  authority, 
how  are  not  the  sweet  improprieties  of 
affection  indulged,  even  as  in  my  youth 
I  kissed  the  daughter  of  the  mandarin 
Dul-dul,  in  the  shade  of  the  great  temple 
of  Pekin.  The  aunt  came  to  bid  Fior  to 
tea.  A  few  fiiends,  after  the  manner  of 
Yan-Ky,  were  to  come  the  next  evening 
to  drink  her  tea,  instead  of  staying  at 
home,  and  drinking  their  own : — tea,  and 
a  few  gentlemen  in  the  evening. 

'*  From  extreme  youth,  Fior  had  been  dis- 
ciplined to  these  social  sacrifices.  Aunts, 
like  Zay-ni's,  are  distributed  in  this  world 
to  make  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  evening 
recognize,  by  contrast,  the  loveliness  of 
youth  and  the  eternal  youth  of  amiabil- 
ity. When  Fior  arrived,  the  aunt  com- 
menced by  stabbing  all  her  friends  with 
sharp  little  innuendoes.  Facts,  of  which 
no  one  should  have  betrayed  the  know- 
ledge, she  detailed  with  care.  The  small 
gossip  of  malicious  observation  and  criti- 
cism,— the  meanness  of  aspersion, — the 
wily  whisper, — the  loud  abuse, — they 
were  all  deploved  by  the  aunt  It  was 
to  the  gentie  Fior  as  if  she  were  steeped 
in  the  fumes  of  a  hot  kitchen.  The  air 
was  gross  with  gossip.  The  aunt  treated 
men  and  women  as  if  they  had  been  bats 
and  lizards  ;  and  her  feline  eyes  glittered 
close  to  the  delicate  Fior,  who  shrank  and 
shuddered." 

"  Are  there  such  lands — such  people  ?  " 
I  asked  of  Whang,  with  a  sad  sinkuig  of 
the  heart 

"  You  are  in  and  among  them,"  he  re- 
plied sententiously,  whiflSng  yoiumes  of 
smoke. 
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«  May  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things  get 
me  safely  back  again  over  the  Great  Chi- 
nese Wall,"  I  mentally  ejaculated,  while 
Whang  resumed : 

^'  Zay-ni  knew  his  aunt,  and  he  knew 
Fior.  Therefore,  when  he  entered  the 
bower,  he  saw  in  a  moment  the  state  of 
things.  He  knew  that  Fior  was  shocked 
and  sad.  Her  mind  was  full  of  hateful 
images,  and  unwelcome  fancies,  conjured 
by  his  aunt  She  was  like  a  flower  choked 
in  fetid  air,  and  londng  for  the  sunlight 
He  was  young,  and  nandsome.  and  grace- 
ful. Was  he  not  the  Soul  of  Honor  ?  So 
he  sat  by  her  side,  and  he  looked  so  gal- 
lant, and  fresh,  and  fair,  that  his  mere  as- 
pect was  a  consolation  to  the  gentle  girl. 
When  he  began  to  speak,  his  voice  was  so 
low  and  sweet,  that  the  sharp  tones  of 
the  shrill  aunt  were  lost  like  noise  in 
music  What  could  such  a  voice  whisper 
that  would  not  seem  noble  to  a  mind  so 
prepared  ?  And  when  a  shrewd  sense, 
called,  in  Tan-Ky,  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  directed  the  whisperings  of  that 
voice,  could  not  the  blindest  hawker  of 
rat's  tails  and  bird's  nests,  perceive  that 
half  the  fight  was  won  1  The  aunt  had 
poisoned  every  character  of  which  she 
spoke ;  but  Zay-ni  praised  so  cunningly, 
that  he  seemed  not  only  the  handsomest, 
most  musical-voiced,  and  most  winning,  but 
the  most  senerous  of  men.  He  spoke  so  ten- 
derly of  Klumski,  himself, — not  too  broad- 
ly flattering,  for  Za^-ni  understood  that 
Fior  might  have  noticed  that  her  brother 
was  not  lavish  of  commendation  nor  of  at- 
tention to  the  Soul  of  Honor.  Zay-ni  was 
a  wise  man,  even  as  snakes  are  wise.  The 
boys  and  girls  read  of  the  serpent  charm- 
ing the  bml,  and  look  under  the  bushes 
and  upon  the  boughs  of  trees  to  find 
them.  But  the  serpents  and  birds  are 
not  out  of  doors.  Confucius  says,  that  in 
their  youth  they  sit  in  parlors,  and  talk 
aentiment 

-^They  sat  together,  talkins:,  all  the 
pleasant  evening.  Zay-ni  spoke  gently 
of  good  things,  and  warmly  of  righteous 
ones,  and  professed  principles  of  which 
the  Eternal  Order  of  Things  might  have 
been  proud.  Fior  listened,  and  wondered 
she  had  never  so  much  liked  the  fascinat- 
ing Soul  of  Honor.  Nobler  thoughts, 
more  generous  judgments,  she  had  not 
heard  from  Rlumski  himself.  What  a 
pity  that  he  was  so  prejudiced  against 
this  gallant  youth !  ^  At  intervals,  Zay-ni 
beckoned  to  his  aunt  to  come  over  and 
help  him.  She  came,  and  her  voice  pierced 
Fior's  ear,  and  her  venom  stung  Pier's 


heart ;  and  when  she  went  away  again, 
the  music  of  the  other  voias  was  sweeter 
for  the  contrast,  like  the  bells  of  the  tow- 
er of  Pekin  in  the  pauses  of  the  roaring 
Monsoon. 

"  Ah  !  Tay-Kin,  my  illustrious  philoso- 
pher and  master,  even  in  Yan-Ky,  women 
are  women, — and,  sadder  truth,  men  are 
men !  The  heart  of  Fior  clung  to  the 
Soul  of  Honor.  In  vain  the  thoughtful 
Klumski  grew  grave  and  sorrowful,  and 
warned  his  gentle  sister.  She  wept  at  his 
words,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  but  only  to  whisper  in  his  ear  that 
she  loved  Zay-ni.  Then  there  was  a  look 
sadder  than  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
told  her  how  much  more  she  was  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed ;  and  described  to  her. 
m  terrible  detail,  the  character  and  life  or 
the  Soul  of  Honor.  She  listened  with  the 
fond  incredulity  of  love.  Her  passion  was 
like  the  south  wind,  melting  every  thing 
upon  which  it  blew.  Ah !  Tay-Kin,  my 
master,  in  Yan-Ky,  as  in  China,  love  is 
the  eternal  tyrant,  who  knows  no  reason 
and  no  law. 

^^  Zay-ni  pursued  the  preparation  of  his 
sweet  revenge.  The  smtke  had  charmed 
the  dove,  which  fluttered — and  fluttered — 
and  fell ! 

^*  The  Soul  of  Honor  was  perfect  in  the 
duello.  He  could  use  the  pistol  or  the 
sword*  with  equal  ease  and  certainty. 
Wo  to  him  upon  whom  fell  the  wrath  of 
Zay-ni!  His  nose  reigned  unquestioned 
and  serene  in  admiring  Yan-Ky. 

"But  the  dove  fluttered — and  flut- 
tered— and  fell ! 

^'  That  fall  broke  the  heart  of  Klumski. 
A  sternness,  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  his  eyes,  now  took  the  place  of  the  sad- 
ness which  had  recently  filled  them.  All 
Yan-Ky  foresaw  that  some  terrible  event 
was  near.  It  was  so  cruel  an  outrage! 
they  said :  and  since  the  laws  of  Yan-Ky 
cannot  touch  the  case- 


n 


"  How  ?"  cried  I.  «  Am  I  in  a  land 
where  the  law  does  not  touch  a  case  so 
fearful?  Will  the  law  protect  a  man's 
purse,  and  not  his  honor?  Oh,  that  I 
might  once  more  behold  the  Great  Wall 
of  China ! " 

Whang  little  heeded  my  interruption.. 

^*How  can  law  protect  honor?"  said 
he,  as  contemptuously  as  comported  with 
propriety.  "  Honor  is  the  nose.  It  is 
the  private  privilege  of  every  man  to  keep 
it  unpulled.  The  law  cannot  touch  it 
How  can  the  law  tell  whether  the  bird 
fell  willingly,  or  was  nefariously  en- 
trapped?    But  all  Yan-Ky  felt  that  a 
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tragedy  impended.  Rlomski  did  not  weep 
over  his  sister's  fall ;  but  Zay-ni  smiled 
to  think  that  by  dealing  the  deadliest 
blow,  he  had  forced  his  foe  to  propose  the 
duello.  *  The  law  gives  him  do  aid,'  said 
he ;  '  and  if  he  does  nothing,  he  will  be 
accounted  a  coward.' " 

"  But,  Whang,"  I  asked,  "  what  says 
Confucius  about  doing  good  to  those  who 
despitefully  use  you,  and  about  forgiving 
your  enemies  ?  " 

"0  TayKin!-'  cried  Whang,  with  un- 
disguised want  of  respect ;  "  have  you  yet 
to  learn,  that  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
are  for  the  priests  to  expound  upon  the 
holy  days,  in  the  holy  places,  and  are  not 
to  be  mingled  with  life,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  pleasant?  They  belong  to  the 
abstract:  the  concrete  is  quite  another 
thing.  When  Confucius  says,  Let  the 
servant  obey  the  brother  of  Uie  sun  and 
moon,  who  is  set  over  him,  all  Yan-Ky 
cries  decorously,  Amen,  and  quotes  Con- 
fucius against  the  disorganizers.  But  when 
he  says,  Happy  is  he  who  tells  the  truth 
in  business,  and  he  who  believes  that  hon- 
estjr  is  better  than  policy,  all  Yan-Ky 
smiles,  and  disbelieves,  and  declares  that 
Confucius  was  a  wag,  and  an  unpractical 
and  impracticable  person.  Yan-Ky  says, 
that  men  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  But 
if  you  ask.  Did  not  the  Eternal  Order  of 
Things  take  men  as  they  are,  when  it  sent 
Confucius  to  preach  to  them?  Yan-Ky, 
T  it  is  in  the  temple,  says,  *  Ah,  yes !  cer- 
tainly,' and  chastises  its  children  for  tell- 
mg  lies.  But  if  you  ask  the  question  of 
Yan-Ky  in  the  mart,  it  smiles  patronizing- 
ly, winking  its  left  eye,  and  says,  *  Good 
sir,  you  must  take  &cts.  You  don't  quite 
understand  the  world.  There  is  a  public 
opinion,  which  a  man  cannot  withstand. 
On  the  whole,  do  you  not  see  our  whole 
life  proclaiming  this  doctrine,  against  that 
of  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things^ — happy 
is  he  who  lies  without  exposure,  for  he 
shall  accumulate  stock,  and  live  in  fine 
houses,  and  have  the  front  seat  in  the 
temple  of  Confucius,  and  be  esteemed  o( 
the  less  successful,  and  elected  director  in 
the  society  for  sending  missionaries  to  dis- 
seminate the  opposition  doctrine  of  the 
Order  of  Things,  in  swamps  beyond  geo- 

?'aphy.'    Every  day  and  every  hour,  all 
an-Ky  repeats  and  practices  this  gospel. 
"  Klumski's  friends  came  to  him,  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do. 
"  *  What  do  you  advise  ? '  asked  he. 
"  *  There  is  but  one  course,'  said  they. 
''^Indeed !'  said  he. 
"  *  Yes,'  said  they.    *  We  are  very  sor- 


ry, and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
practice ;  but  really,  in  this  case,  you  can- 
not avoki  the  daello.'  And  Yan-Ky 
looked  heroic  and  wise,  and  jingled  its 
keys  in  its  breeches^-pocket 

"  *  But  observe  a  moment,'  said  Klmn- 
ski;  *Zay-ni  has  mortally  injured  me; 
Now,  according  to  Confudus,  1  ought  to 
forgive  him.  Just  in  the  degree  of  the 
greatness  of  the  ofience,  is  the  virtae  of 
forgiveness,  says  Confucius.' 

"Yan-Ky  took  snuff  shrugged  its 
shoulders,  and  spoke  of  white  feathers, 
contemptuously. 

*^  ^  Confucius  is  right,'  resumed  Klmnski / 
*but  nevertheless,  I  do  not  forgive  Zay-m, 
and  I  shall  not  play  that  I  do.  He  has 
mortally  injured  roe,  and  I  must  have  sat- 
isfaction.' 

"  All  Yan-Ky  patted  its  nose  with  pride 
and  pleasure. 

"  *  If  )rou  please.'  he  continued,  '  there 
is  no  question  of  honor  here.  The  fiust 
cries  aloud,  that  Zay-ni  is  innocent  of  the 
lowest  idea  of  honor.  He  is  meaner  than 
a  thief, — worse  than  a  murderer.  If 
Grabski,  the  house-breaker,  had  broken 
into  your  house,  and  stolen  your  watch, 
would  you  have  felt  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  duello  ? ' 

"  ^  No,'  cried  Yan-Ky,  '  because  the  law 
protects  us.' 

^^  ^  When,  thexL  Zay-ni  does  worst  than 
a  bvrglar,  and  tne  law  does  not  protect 
me,  shall  I  allow  him  the  opportunity  ctf 
adding  to  his  crime,  and  crowning  the 
ruin  of  my  sister  with  the  broken  heart 
of  my  wife,  and  the  destitution  of  my 
children  ?  If  the  burglar  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, without  the  chance  of  dioking 
the  man  who  executes  the  will  of  Yan- 
Ky,  ought  not  a  greater  than  the  burglar 
share  the  same  ignominious  &te  ? ' 

^^  ^  Perhaps.  But  that  would  be  mur- 
der'  plead^  Yan-Ky. 

"  *  It  would  be  no  more  murder  when 
it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  one  man, 
whom  he  had  mortally  injured,  than  when 
it  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  mortally  in- 
jured society.  Besides,  if  you  permit 
this,  do  you  not  see  that  the  abandoned 
Zay-nis,  sumamed  the  Souls  of  Honor, 
will  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of  the 
duello-weapons,  and  so  enjoy  an  immuni- 
ty of  social  crime— crime  beyond  the  law  1 
It  is  not  the  vrant  of  religion,  nor  of  de- 
cency, in  your  rule,  that  I  complain  of; 
it  is  its  want  of  common  sense.  It  is  the 
frightful  abuse  of  this  thing  that  you  call 
honor  in  Yan-Ky,  which  appals  me.  Yan- 
Ky  says,  that  a  man  will  think  twice  be- 
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fore  he  insults  his  fellow,  if  he  knows 
that  he  is  to  answer  for  it  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pistol.  Exactly ;  but  the  bully 
knows  the  influence  of  that  fear  quite  as 
well  as  any  body,  and  therefore  makes 
sure  of  his  skilful  use  of  the  weapons, 
before  he  does  the  deed,  and  then  laughs 
at  your  outraged  nose,  as  his  well-prac- 
tised pistol  sends  death  into  your  bosom. 
Yan-Ky  has  a  bully's  and  a  coward's  the- 
ory of  this  matter ! '  cried  Klumski,  with 
energy. 

"*But  what  are  we  to  do  when  our 
wives  and  daughters  are  insulted?'  de- 
manded Tan-Ky,  in  a  panic 

"  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  to  do,' 
responded  Klumski,  so  gravely,  that  Yan- 
Ky  shuddered.  *  A  man  who  does  what 
Zay-ni  has  done,  is  a  wild  beast  in  society. 
Do  you  hold  his  nose  sacred  ?  Do  you 
call  him,  in  the  old  vernacular,  a  gentle- 
man  t  He  has  proved  that  he  is  a  vil- 
lain, and  by  the  instinctive  moral  law  he 
is  a  criminal.  But  for  such  offenders  you 
provide  no  punishment    Therefore,  I  have 

Erovided  it  Don't  talk  to  me  of  honor," 
e  continued,  furiously.  "  Whoever  will 
sufifer  such  an  offender  to  have  the  chance 
of  killing  him.  has  not  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  dear  and  sacred  word.' 

"  All  Yan-Ky  listened  in  amazement 

"  *  For  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
daello  1  It  is  the  leaving  the  decision  of 
the  right  to  chance.  It  never  was  any 
thing  more.  It  originated  with  our  re- 
motest ancestors,  in  what  they  called  the 
Tournament.  It  is  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  might  making  right' 

"  *  Excuse  us,'  said  Yan-Ky ;  Mt  is  the 
giving  an  equal  chance  to  both.  It  equal- 
izes might,  for  the  weak  man  stands  fair- 
ly with  the  strong.' 

"  *  But,  in  the  name  of  Confucius,  why 
should  both  have  an  equal  chance  ? '  cri^ 
Klumski.  '  To  give  both  an  equal  chance, 
is  to  imply  that  there  is  an  equality  of 
guilt  or  responsibility.  Is  that  so  in  this 
case  ?  But  if  it  be  the  decision  of  chance, 
then  the  verdict  of  chance  must  be  con- 
sidered final.  If  any  one  of  you  declare 
that  I  am  not  a  Yan-Kian,  but  a  liar,  and 
I  call  him  to  the  duello,  what  do  I  mean 
to  do  ?  I  mean  to  summon  the  duello  to 
decide  whether  I  am  a  liar.  But  if  my 
|Hstol  chances  only  to  flash,  and  you  hit 
me,  it  follows  inevitably  that  I  am  a 
liar.' 

« *  Not  at  all,"  said  Yan-Ky ;  '  the  fact 
of  your  going  out  to  stand  before  a  pistol, 
shows  that  you  have  the  heroism  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  you  should  be  a 


liar ;  and  that  fact  is  demonstrated,  wheth- 
er you  are  hit  or  not." 

" '  Not  at  all,"  returned  Klumski ;  '  it 
merely  proves  that  I  have  the  hardihood 
to  stand  before  a  pistol ;  and  history  shows 
that  a  coward  will  do  that  as  well  as  a 
hero.  Besides,  if  a  Yan-Kian  gives  me 
the  lie,  and  we  go  out  to  fight,  what 
is  the  logic  of  the  thing  ?  It  is  this :  I  go 
to  defend  my  honor,  assaulted  by  his  re- 
mark, and  he  goes  to  sustain  his  honor  in- 
volved in  the  same  remark.  I  expose  my 
life  to  show  that  I  am  not  a  liar ;  he  ex- 
poses his,  to  show  that  he  means  what  he 
says.  There  can  be  no  result.  For, 
whatever  the  issue,  each  has  equally 
shown,  by  the  same  display  of  courage, 
that  he  is  right.' 

" '  But  let  us  understand  you,'  said  the 
people  of  Yan-Ky  solemnly.  'Do  you 
mean  that  if  your  nose  were  pulled  (a 
thrill  of  horror  shuddered  along  the  veins 
of  the  valiant  people  of  Yan-Ky),  you 
would  not  resort  to  the  duello  ? ' " 

"  *  Ye  men  of  Yan-Ky,'  thundered  Klum- 
ski, *  listen  to  my  words.  If  a  man  in- 
sults my  sacred  member  by  pulling*  it, 
he  means  to  express  that  I  am  a  con- 
temptible man  and  a  coward.  What  is 
the  obvious  and  natural  way  of  showinz 
him  and  all  the  world  that  he  is  mistaken  i 
What  is  the  honorable,  manly,  and  instinc- 
tive way?  It  is  to  take  him  then  and 
there,  while  the  hot  blood  is  roused,  and 
when,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
and  not  of  Confucius,  that  hot  blood  justi- 
fies the  act ;  and  by  severe  personal  chas- 
tisement, disproving  his  words  and  expos- 
ing him  before  the  world  as  one  in  whom 
there  is  no  truth.' 

'•' '  Yes,  but  if  he  be  stronger  and  chas- 
tise you  ? ' 

"  ^  Well  then,  clearly,'  replied  Klumski, 
*  if  I  am  a  weaker  man,  and  valiantly  at- 
tack him,  the  whole  world  will  hola  me 
justified.  For  you  will  remember  that 
even  your  Code  of  Honor  does  not  require 
that  the  offended  person  shall  always  be 
successful.  If  I  fall  dead  before  the  fire 
of  my  adversary  who  has  insulted  me,  I 
am  yet  held  to  be  a  man  of  honor ;  and 
equally  so,  if  I  am  overthrown  by  the 
man  whom  I  personally  attack.' 

***My  dear  Klumski,'  now  said  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Yan-Kians,  *  you 
wander  from  the  point.  This  matter  of 
honor  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  strict  verbal 
discussion.  It  is  an  affair  of  instinct  and 
feeling.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  essen- 
tially right,  nor  just  and  certainly  we  al- 
low that  it  is  against  the  law  of  Confuci- 
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us,  but  the  whole  thing  is  here :  Society 
requires  that  no  man  shall  submit  to  an 
imputation  upon  his  veracity,  and  has  (le- 
ered by  Immemorial  custom  that  he  shall 
wipe  off  the  aspersion  by  the  duello.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so,  the  man  enioys  no  social 
consideration  afterwards.  We  all  regret 
it,  we  are  all  very  much  opposed  to  shed- 
ding blood,  and  we  take  care  in  our  laws 
to  denounce  and  punish  the  custom  which 
we  all  cherish  with  the  utmost  force  of 
our  private  opinion  and  conduct  I  repeat 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  deliberately 
reasoned  about  It  must  be  felt^  and, 
Klumski,  you  must  obey  or  suffer.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  cruel  necessity,  but  it  is  no 
harder  upon  you  than  upon  the  rest  of  us.' 
Klumski  laughed  gently  and  said : 
"  ^  You  allow  that  the  custom  is  unrear 
sonable,  beyond  logic  or  argument  and 
against  the  law  of  Confucius,  the  oraer  of 
nature,  and  the  well-being  of  society. 
You  grant  that  its  whole  force  lies  in  the 
consent  of  sociejty,  and  yet  it  is  you,  re- 
spectable Yan-Kians^  whose  sympathy 
imparts  that  force  to  it,  and  if  you  simply 
said,  it  shall  not  be  so  any  longer,  it  would 
immediately  cease  to  be.  You,  and  you 
alone,  are  responsible  for  all  the  woe  it  oc- 
casions ;  for  it  is  your  opinion  which  makes 
the  opinion  of  that  society,  of  which  you 
80  vaguely  speak.  The  custom  does  not 
exist  by  the  support  of  blacklegs  and  bul- 
lies, but  by  your  sympathy.  You  assume 
a  state  of  things,  and  by  that  assumption 
creating  it,  proceed  to  argue  from  it' 

**  ^  Stop ! '  said  the  most  respectable  of 
the  Yan-Kyse.  *Ten  years  ago  the  chief 
city  of  Yan-Ky  sent  Bullski  to  the  great 
Pow-wow  of  the  land.  He  was  a  man  of 
assured  character,  of  the  clearest  integri- 
ty, worthy,  generous,  good;  the  whole 
city  knew  Bullski  and  honored  him.  Now 
to  the  same  Pow-wow  came  Bearski  from 
the  other  great  city  of  Yan-Ky,  a  man 
equally  loved  and  honored  by  the  Bear- 
skians,  his  friends.  The  old  grudge  between 
the  cities  was  never  more  venomously  as- 
serted than  at  that  time.  There  were 
high  debates,  hot  words,  choking  rage  and 
wrath,  all  watched  by  the  BuUskians  at 
home  with  eager  interest  ^  Those  Bear- 
skians  are  always  pulling  our  noses,  said 
the  BuUskians,  '  and  we  are  always  tame- 
ly submitting  and  emboldening  them.' 
'Those  BuUskians  are  dough,'  said  the 
Bearskians  contemptuously.  Suddenly 
Bearski  insulted  Bullski — in  open  Pow- 
wow insulted  him,  saying  that  Bullski 
was  not  a  veracious  person.  It  was  a 
premeditated  insult.*    But  Bullski,  who 


knew  that  Bearski  would  easily  destroy 
him  in  the  duello,  and  who.  because  he 
was  a  man  of  long  settled  int^;rity,  de- 
tested the  duello,  returned  to  £s  native 
city  without  fighting.' 

" '  Well  ? '  said  Klumski. 

"*  Well,'  said  the  most  respectable  Yan- 
Kian, '  he  was  instantly  dropped,  lost  all 
influence,  all  social  respect,  and  was  nev^ 
heard  of  more.' 

"  *  Then  the  wrathful  word  of  an  enemy 
questioning  his  veracity  availed  more  with 
the  friends  of  Bullski  than  the  long-proved 
character  of  years.  It  is  a  pleasant  pre- 
mium you  place  upon  that  character  to 
which  you  exhort  all  your  young  men  to 
attain,  when  a  single  word,  uttered  angrily 
or  maliciously,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it,' 
replied  Klumski  contemptuously. 

"*I  don't  know  about  that,'  returned 
the  spokesman  of  Yan-Ky,  *  but  such  is  the 
fiBu;t,  and  no  man  can  resist  this  demand.' 

"  *  As  for  that,'  returned  Klumski,'  I  am 
astonished  that  Bullski's  instinctive  rage 
did  not  drive  him  upon  Bearski  to  punish 
his  insult  personally  and  directly.  For 
myself,  whatever  I  had  done,  if  I  found 
that  my  character  availed  nothing  with 
my  friends,  and  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  crush  such  an  imputation  utterly,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  valued  their 
opinion  enough  tc  purchase  it  by  a  craven 
compliance  with  a  foolish  custom.  For 
clearly,  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  will 
not  esteem  a  man  of  long-tried  probity  if 
he  refuse  to  expose  himself  to  be  shot  by 
any  man  who  questions  it,  when  they  con- 
fess that  their  requirement  is  senseless  and 
not  founded  in  rcUgion,  decency,  or  law, 
— such  a  good  opinion  is  not  so  valuable 
as  the  approval  of  Confucius  and  a  man's 
esteem  for  himself.' 

"  Yan-Ky  smiled. 

"  *  Your  words  are  brave,'  said  the  re- 
spectable Yan-Kyse,  ^  but  you  would  find 
it  unpleasant  to  be  shunned  and  dropped 
from  intercourse.' 

"  *  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  Cu-  from 
pleasant,'  returned  Klumski,  *  yet  I  know 
that  the  noble  and  thoughtful  every  where 
would  be  on  my  side.  Those  whose  opin- 
ion is  truly  commendation  would  not  de- 
sert me.  Of  course  I  should  value  yours 
less,  because  I  should  know-all  the  time 
that  it  was  mere  obedience  to  a  dull  supei> 
stition  of  which  you  were  afraid,  and  which 
you  do  not  dare  to  investigate.  But  you 
know,  just  as  well  as  I,  that  the  (xep 
sense  of  right  would  be  with  me.' 

« '  What ! '  cried  Yan-Ky,  <  if  you  took 
no  nolice  of  an  insult  ? ' 
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"  *  That  IS  a  yery  different  thing,'  said 
Klnmski,  'I  have  already  said  that  the 
hot  blood  of  an  insulted  man  may  drive 
him  to  personal  chastisement  of  the  of- 
fender.' 

" '  YeSj'  said  Yan-Ky,  •  but  that  leads 
to  broils,  and  street-shootings,  and  all 
kinds  of  inconveniences.  If  a  man  knew 
that  when  he  gave  the  lie  he  was  liable  to 
personal  assault  he  would  carry  weapons 
to  defend  himself,  and  society  would  fall 
back  into  anarchy.' 

" '  But  how  is  it  more  anarchical  for 
you  and  me  to  shoot  each  other  in  hot 
blood  than  in  cold  blood?'  demanded 
Klumski.  ^  It  is  much  more  natural  and 
reasonable.  And  of  this  you  may  be  well 
assured,  if  a  man  knew  that  another 
would  call  him  to  account  at  the  moment 
of  the  insult,  he  would  be  much  more  wary 
of  his  words  than  when  he  knew  that 
there  was  infinite  chance  of  arrangement 
and  negotiation,  and,  at  worst,  the  chance 
of  the  duello  against  his  adversary.' 

"  *  Every  man,'  said  Yan-Ky  impatient- 
ly, '  must  have  an  equal  chance.' 

•' '  Fools ! '  cried  Klumski,  *  why  should 
there  be  an  equal  chance  ?  Why.  because 
a  man  insults  me,  should  he  therefore  have 
the  chance  of  killing  me  ?  Besides,  if  you 
say  that  the  man  offended  may  be  weak- 
er than  the  offender,  and  therefore  not 
have  a  fair  chance  in  a  personal  fight,  so  I 
say  that  unless  you  can  prove  that  both 
men  are  of  equal  nerve,  and  equal  skill, 
and  equal  practice  in  the  use  of  the  duello 
instruments,  and  are  sure  of  an  equally 
&vorable  position,  the  chances  are  just  as 
unfair.  To  draw  up  two  men  in  battle 
array  is  no  more  to  give  them  an  equal 
chance  than  to  let  them  settle  it,  naturally, 
with  their  natural  weapons.  It  is  to  ^qt 
the  chances  altogether  against  the  insult- 
ed nose.  Nor  can  I  well  understand  how 
you  call  it  murder  when  an  offender  is 
shot  for  his  offence,  and  not  murder,  but 
justice,  when  the  offended  is  shot  for  be- 
mg  offended.  The  chances  of  the  duello 
never  can  be  even  approximately  equal 
until  you  place  each  party  upon  a  keg  of 
gunpowder  and  touch  them  off,  and  then 
what  kind  of  justkie  is  it  ?  For  one  was 
peaceable  and  the  other  a  bully.' 

"  The  men  of  Yan-Ky  felt  their  noses 
gravely,  and  pondered  the  words  of 
Klumski. 

"* Listen,'  said  he:  'My  great-grand- 
mother's cousin  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Crim-Tartary,  where  the  duello  also  pre- 
yails,  from  Uhina,  where  my  family  origi- 
nated.    Upon  his  arrival  there  was  a 


stately  banquet  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  to  the  Cham.  As  the  new  am- 
bassador was  a  stranger  he  provoked  ob- 
servation and  remark,  and  as  he  was  not 
pleasant  to  the  minds  of  the  Grim  Tartar 
mandarins  by  reason  of  his  well-known 
opinions  relative  to  the  shortening  of  the 
imperial  cue,  they  sought  occasion  to  an- 
noy him.  Therefore  the  chief  mandarin 
of  the  large  family  of  Dul-dul,  said  loudly 
to  the  nuncio  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thi- 
bet, ^*  Behold  the  wife  of  the  ambassador 
of  China,  (my  great-grandmother's  cousin's 
wife),  she  resembles  a  slave."  Which, 
when  my  great-grandmother's  cousin 
heard,  he  said  to  Dul-dul,  "I  prithee  step 
this  way."  Thereupon  they  went  into  the 
pleasant  garden  of  the  palace,  among  the 
groves  of  tea,  then  in  full  blossom,  and 
my  relative  said  to  the  mandarin,  "  My 
nose  is  in  my  wife,  and  your  hand  was  in 
your  insulting  remark.  I  know  that  you 
are  expert  in  the  duello,  according  to  the 
customs  of  your  country.  You  know  that 
I  am  not  expert,  or  you  would  not  have 
said  that  word.  Even  had  I  been  so, 
however,  I  would  not  have  allowed  you 
the  chance  of  proving  your  word,  or  grati- 
fying your  malice,  by  slaying  me.  I  shall 
proceed  to  punish  you  that  you  may  per- 
ceive how  careful  a  mandarin  ought  to  be 
of  his  tongue." 

^^  *•  He  immediately  fell  upon  the  man- 
darin, who  was  the  larger  and  stouter 
man,  but  the  sense  of  injury  gave  moral 
power  to  my  great-grandmother's  cousin, 
and  he,  although  receiving  many  and  dire- 
ful blows,  did  effectually  punish  his  ad- 
versary. At  length  the  mandarin  by  a 
hard  blow  levelled  my  relative,  who  re- 
mained senseless,  and  the  battle  ended. 
But  when  he  recovered,  he  said  to  Dul- 
dul  :  "  Because  your  insult  was  verbal  on- 
ly, the  punishment  has  been  of  this  kind. 
Had  it  been  more  serious  I  should  have 
shot  you  as  I  would  shoot  a  mad  bull." 

"  *  The  consequence  was,  men  of  Yan- 
Ky,  that,  although  severely  drubbed*  in 
the  contest,  my  great-grandmother's 
cousin  was  never  held  to  be  a  coward, 
and  was  no  more  insulted,  for  every  man- 
darin knew  that  if  he  insulted  that  am- 
bassador, he  would  not  be  allowed  the 
surety  of  his  skill  in  the  duello  to  add 
murder  to  his  insult,  but  would  be  de- 
stroyed as  men  destroy  serpents.' 

"  After  a  pause  Klumski  added : 

'* '  I  am  his  lineal  descendant  The  in- 
jury done  me  is  not  that  of  a  word  nor  a 
taunt  It  is  a  bitter  woe,  a  crime  that 
nothing  can  undo — a  crime  of  which  your 
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laws  take  no  account,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  punished  or  lefl  unpunished, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  injured.  I 
have  sufficiently  explained  to  you  why  I 
do  not  allow  Zay-ni  the  chance  of  the 
duello.' 

''As  Rliimski  spoke,  he  saw  Zay-ni 
advancing.  All  Yan-Ky  paused  in  hor- 
ror. With  a  sneering  smile  Zay-ni  drew 
near,  confident  that  Klumski  must  at  last 
invite  him  to  the  combat  which  he  had 
before  declined,  and  which  would  now  be 
fatal  to  him,  for  Zay-ni  was  accomplish- 
ed in  the  duello.  As  ho  stopped  near 
Klumski.  that  man  looked  at  him  with 
indignation  and  said : 

*• '  Zay-ni,  you  have  done  more  basely 
than  words  can  describe.  You  have  shown 
that  you  are  without  honor,  that  you  are 
not  a  gentleman,  that  you  are  not  fit  to 
dwell  among  men.  The  law  lets  you 
pass.  But  my  heart  revenges  my  sister's 
dishonor.' 

^*  As  he  spoke  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  bosom,  and  there  was  a  sudden  flash, 
a  report — a  smoke,  and  Zay-ni  fell  dead 
before  Klumski. 

*^  There  was  a  pause,  a  rush,  a  mur- 
mur, a  confusion. 

"  '  It  is  murder ! '  cried  Yan-Ky  with 
one  voice. 

"'O  men  of  Yan-Ky!'  said  Klumski 
scornfully,  'if,  besides  destroying  my  sis- 
ter's honor  he  had  destroyed  my  life,  ye 
would  have  said :  "  What  a  pity !  but  it 
was  unavoidable,"  and  settling  yourselves 
comfortably  into  that  conviction,  you 
would  have  gone  and  slept  quietly  in  the 
Temple  while  the  priests  read  from  Con- 
fucius *'  Forgive  our  debts  as  we  forgive." 
Ye  hug  a  superstition  which  your  sense 
condemns,  and  which  exists  only  by  your 
allowance.  For  myself  I  prefer  the  society 
of  savages  and  beasts.  Yet  if  every  brave 
man  among  you,  choosing  to  renounce  the 
law  of  Confucius,  compels  every  man  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  insult  by  imme- 
diate personal  responsibility,  you  will 
cease  to  have  your  nose  pulled,  and  wine 
dashed  in  your  faces.' 

''So  saying  Klumski  turned  away, 
doubly  desolated  by  Zay-ni's  crime  and 
its  punishment  Neither  of  which  deso- 
lations he  would  have  known  except  for 
the  insane  custom  of  the  duello,  which 
directly  fosters  the  growth  of  Zay-nis 
and  Icbds  straight  to  their  conduct. 

"Yan-Ky  shook  its  respectable  head, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  murder  not  to 
give  every  man  a  chance. 

"  Stop,  stop  I "  cried  I  here  to  Whang. 


'^  Men  are  hard-hearted,  and  doll-headed, 
but  the  women  of  Yan-Ky,  why  did  they 
not  pour  balm  into  the  broken  heart  of 
Fior,  and  refuse  to  know  the  a.ssassin  of 
her  peace  ?  " 

Whang  smiled,  and,  smoking,  replied : 
"  The  women  of  Yan-Ky,  when  a  sister 
falls,  trample  her  under  foot  until  ^e  loses 
her  human  likeness  altogether. 

"  Also  the  women  of  Yan-Ky  caress  the 
man  who  has  had  an  affair*  decree  that 
he  is  irresistible,  and  in  all  public  places 
and  upon  all  occasions  bestow  their  sweet- 
est smiles  upon  him. 

''  Also  the  women  of  Yan-Ky,  imitating 
the  words  of  their  elders,  say — *  it  is  very 
bad,  perhaps,  but  the  duello  keeps  bulto 
in  awe,  and  teaches  men  whom  the  law 
cannot  touch,  that  there  is  something  to 
restrain  them.'  As  if  the  duello  were 
not  the  especial  institution  of  the  bully, 
always  flourishing  in  most  vigor  in  a  com- 
munity of  such. 

"  Also  the  women  of  Yan-Ky  say,  *  Wo 
know  it  may  be  bad,  but  what  are  yoa 
going  to  do  about  the  nose 7 ' " 

Whang  paused,  and  I  remained  lost  in 
amazement  and  perplexity.  I  feared  to 
move  lest  I  should  fall  into  some  danger, 
and  unwittingly  touch  somebody's  nose. 
Visions  of  my  native  country  arose  in  my 
remembrance ;  a  land  where  men  are  in- 
stantly held  to  account  for  their  insults 
by  the  hot-headed,  and  where  insults  are 
destroyed  in  the  force  of  character  by  the 
high-hearted, — a  land  of  peace  and  wil- 
low-pattern plates — of  tranquil  cares  and 
endless  gardens  of  tea — a  land  of  Nankeen 
trousers  and  small  feet — of  Shanghais 
and  rice-paper— of  bird's-nests  and  Con- 
fucius. May  I  safely  pass  your  wall,  0 
China,  my  country !  1  mentally  ejacu- 
lated, and  never  will  I  seek  Barbarian 
lands  again.  *'  0  Whang ! "  cried,  I,  aloud, 
"  I  will  travel  no  more ;  my  h^urt  aches 
for  China.  I  remember  the  words  of 
Tom-mo  the  Mandarin  and  Philosopher, 
in  his  chapter  upon  Yan-ky,  '*  All  is  not 
nose;  also  there  is  another  country.' 
Tell  me,  Whang,  before  we  leave  this  ab- 
surd land,  can  nothing  be  done  to  show 
the  Yan-Kyse  the  true  character  of  their 
theory  of  the  nose  ?" 

Whang  smoked  scornfully. 

"  Tay-Kin,"  replied  he,  ^  neither  piety, 
decency,  law,  wit,  nor  sense  will  prevent 
sufibcation'in  bad  air, — nor  will  that  air 
be  purified  so  long  as  they  who  die  in 
breathing  it  believe  that  very  badness  to 
be  the  secret  of  health,  and  regard  the 
healthy  and  the  sound  as  invalids." 
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^  Order  the  fleetest  pack-horses  for  the 
morning,"  cried  I,  "  and  let  u«  try  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Confucius." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  Whang,  as 
the  last  whiff  of  smoke  curled  away. 

To  enlightened  readers  who  dwell  in 
Christendom  and  obey  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  chapter  which  we  have  trans- 
lated from  this  singular  work  will  natu- 
rally seem  an  impossible  tale.  Yet  even 
to  those,  who  do  not,  perhaps,  think  with 
ihe  gooa  philosopher  Tay-Kin  that  to  live 
within  the  great  wall  of  China  is  the  ex- 
treme of  human  felicity,  but  who  so  sed- 
ulously aim  to  throw  down  all  walls  that 
separate  man  from  man,  and  to  build  an 
honorable  and  manly  State  worthy  of  man 
and  of  his  present  development, — to  us 
whose  standard  of  public  character  is  so 
lofty,  and  who  so  sternly  reprobate  mean- 


ness and  deceit  in  private  intercourse; 
whose  public  men  by  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  lives  worth- 
ily represent  the  humanity  of  the  national 
idea,  and  always  propose  the  measure 
which  is  surest  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  man, — even  to  us  for 
whom  the  whole  world  was  made,  and 
who  are  the  greatest^  best,  truest,  most 
polished,  most  heroic,  and  most  pious  of 
people,  that  any  Tay-Kin  ever  saw  out- 
side the  Great  Wall  of  China, — tons  who 
call  ourselves  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
and  who  are  constantly  proving  it  by 
Christian  and  honorable  conduct,  always 
obeying  the  best  opinion  of  the  best  men. 
and  never  following  the  worst  whim  or 
the  worst  it  may  serve  to  give  us  even  a 
greater  admiration  of  ourselves  to  laugh, 
for  a  moment,  at  the  solemn  follies  of 
Yan-Ky. 


NEW    ENGLAND    SPRING    FLOWERS. 


DOWN  in  the  lowlands  which  border 
the  long  stretches  of  forest  and  on 
the  banks  of  eYery  brook  in  New  Eng- 
land, may  be  found,  before  March  has 
done  blustering  and  roaring,  one  of  the 
most  curious  flowers  in  the  northern 
States.  It  is  the  first  child  of  spring,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  unlovely  name 
of  Skunk  Cabbage..  (Symplocarpu8 
fcBtidus,  Sails.) — You  may  smile,  gentle 
reader ! — but  I  can  assure  you  that  even 
this  despised  plant  can  exhibit  a  blossom, 
far  more  beautiful  than  many  of  your 
choice  greenhouse  pets.  The  skunk-cab- 
bage sends  up  with  the  first  disappear- 
ance of  frost  its  singular,  large,  purple 
hoods.  Clustering  close  at  the  top  of  the 
soaking  ground,  they  would  scarcely  be 
taken  for  blossoms.  But  let  us  cut  one 
off  deep  down  at  the  root  and  examine  it. 
The  stem  is  short,  and  entirely  hidden  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  young  and  old  leaves. 
At  the  top  is  the  half  closed  hood  with 
ear-shaped  margins,  curving  obliquely  at 
the  apex.  It  varies  from  a  dark,  blackish 
purple,  to  a  light  green  with  purple  spots ; 
and  these  colors  with  their  intermediate 
shades  are  very  beautiful.  On  dividing 
the  hood  horizontally,  the  real  flowers  are 
exposed,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that 
it  emits  a  compounded  odor  of  garlic  and 
the  effusia  of  the  animal  whose  name  it, 
Tery  appropriately,  bears.  It  will,  cer- 
tainly, never  be  plucked  for  its  fragrance. 


But  you  hang  up  at  your  windows,  and 
stand  in  your  parlors  the  "  toad  cactus  " 
(Stavelia  punctata),  which  gives  forth 
an  oaor  far  more  intolerable.  So  let  us 
endure  its  flavor  for  a  while  to  examine 
its  pretty  blossoms. 

This  little  yellow  ball,  studded  with 
still  yellower  points,  is  a  compact  mass  of 
perfect  flowers,  which  touch  each  other  on 
all  sides,  forming  a  natural,  mosaic  globe. 
Each  little  flower  has  four  concave  sepals 
flattened  on  the  top,  in  front  of  which 
stand  the  stamens,  lighting  their  yellow 
anthers  above  the  level  surface  of  the 
flowers  in  a  regular  series  of  bristling 
pjoints.  The  style  is  perfectly  square, 
tipped  with  a  minute  stigma.  The  ball 
of  flowers  we  call  a  spadix^  and  the  hood, 
a  spathe.  By  and  by,  the  spathe  will 
wither  and  decay,  leaving  exposed  the 
spadix,  which  ripens  its  seeds  underneath 
the  persistent  flowers,  immersed  in  the 
green,  pulpy  receptacle  upon  which  they 
stand.  The  leaves  will  soon  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  ground  and  grow  rapid- 
ly to  a  large  size,  ornamenting  with  their 
shining  green  the  meadows  and  watei^ 
courses. 

The  plant  belongs  to  an  extensive  fam- 
ily, best  represented  in  the  hottest  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  beautiful  white  calla 
m  our  greenhouses  is  near  kindred  to  the 
vulgar  skunk-cabbage.  That  is  the  high- 
bred, aristocratic   lady;    and    this    the 
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homely  country  cousin.  They  belong  to 
the  same  order,  called  by  botanists 
Aracea,  and  wear  the  same  heraldic 
crest. 

If  you  are  curious  to  see  the  minute 
structure  of  this  unsavory  herb,  and  can 
manage  a  microscope,  you  will  find  the 
flower  stalk  to  be  a  fine  example  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  great  division  of  plants  to  which  it 
belongs ; — the  inside  growers,  or  in  tech- 
nical terms,  the  endogcns.  A  cross  sec- 
tion will  exhibit  the  open  mouths  of  the 
very  large  juicy  cells,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  grouped,  in  clusters,  the  close, 
firm  bundles  of  woody  fibre.  A  longi- 
tudinal division  will  show  these  elongated 
bundles  lying  continuous  for  some  length, 
while  the  soft,  spongy  mass  between 
them  is  made  up  of  short,  fragile,  juicy 
cells.  And  you  may  see  in  this  little, 
despised  stem,  the  counterpart  of  the 
mighty  palms  which  rise  to  a  lofly  height 
in  burning  climes,  and  yield  the  rich  fruits 
that  are  prized  as  luxuries  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe. 

Almost  contemporary  with  Ihis  well- 
known  plant,  may  be  found  in  the  bare, 
brown  woods  a  beautiful  little  fiower 
whose  fragrance  is  as  sweet  as  the  other 
is  nauseous*  It  Ls  the  May  Flower, 
Trailing  Arbutus,  Ground  Laurel,  for 
it  is  known  under  all  these  names.  (^Epi- 
gCBa  rcpens^  L.)  Amid  the  death  and 
desolation  around,  it  stands  alone  in  its 
beauty  the  herald  of  the  approaching 
army  of  blossoms.  Its  stem  creeps  along 
under  the  rustling  leaves  which  winter 
has  strown  in  the  woods,  sending  up  from 
time  to  time  a  slender  branch,  bearing  on 
its  summit  a  cluster  of  fragrant  fiowcrs. 
The  leaves,  which  arc  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  oval,  and  heart-shaped  at 
base,  spring  alternately  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  They  are  sparsely  clothed 
with  rough  hairs  on  both  sides.  The 
stalks  are  thickly  covered  with  a  reddish, 
bristly  down  which  extends  over  the 
whole  branch,  and  even  covers  the  floral 
leaves  that  surround  the  flower  cup.  The 
flower  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  tubu- 
lar, divided  at  the  top  into  five  lobes, 
whjch  diverge  in  a  star-like  manner.  The 
throat  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  white 
down  concealing  the  stamens  within.  The 
color  varies  from  white  to  rose  pink.  It 
exhales  a  delightful  odor,  for  the  sake  of 


which  it  i&  eagerly  sought  for  in  the 
spring  time. 

One  of  the  first  intimations  of  vernal 
life  to  the  city  folks,  comes  in  the  welcome 
form  of  the  May  Flower.  They  are  sent 
as  choice  presents  from  country  friends, 
and  they  are  sold  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  stores.  Fathers  carry  home  a 
sprig  of  the  first  growth  of  spring  to  their 
children,  and  the  sweetest  gift  of  the 
season  from  the  lover  to  his  mistress  is  a 
nosegay  of  their  delicate,  fragrant  blos- 
soms.* Many  other  fiowers  of  superior 
beauty  and  richer  fragrance  may  be  found 
among  the  countless  forms  of  the  ripe 
season,  but  none  are  more  prized  than 
this  humble  little  plant;  for  it  comes 
when  there  are  no  others  to  vie  with  its 
sweetness,  when  we  are  longing  for  the 
bright  summer.  Who  does  not  welcome 
the  lovely  courier  that  she  sends  before 
her! 

It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Eri- 

There  is  a  large  and  strongly  marked 
family  of  plants,  blossoming  very  early  in 
the  year,  with  whose  peculiar  mode  of  in- 
florescence few  beside  botanists  are  famil- 
iar. They  who  are  tempted  forth  into 
the  woods  by  the  young  April  sun,  may 
very  likely  notice  the  long,  worm-lil» 
tassels  which  hang  from  the  bare  branches 
of  certain  bushes  and  trees.  Some  are 
yellow,  some  brown  and  some  green,  and 
they  hang  drooping  from  the  trees,  sway- 
ing in  the  wind  that  sweeps  through  their 
leafless  boughs.  These  are  the  amenta- 
ceous plants;  thus  named  because  the 
tassels  are  termed  aments  by  botanists. 
They  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  for- 
ests over  the  whole  northern  country. 
The  aiders,  birches,  bayberries,  horn- 
beams, poplars,  willows,  hazels  and  oaks 
are  all  members  of  this  extensive  race. 
Some  few  are  low  and  bushy,  b^t  the 
greater  number  is  composed  of  fine,  Urge, 
graceful  trees. 

Before  the  leaves  are  expanded,  and,  in 
some  instances,  before  they  have  even 
thrown  off  the  shelly  covering  which  has 
protected  them  through  the  winter,  these 
tassels,  formed  during  the  preceding  sum- 
mer and  remaining  through  the  winter, 
begin  to  elongate  rapidly.  The  male  or 
sterile  flowers  are  very  similar  throurii- 
out  them  all.  They  are  composed  of  a 
central  stem  upon  which  are  arranged, 


*  Emerson  refers  very  pleasantly  to  its  name,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Woody  Plante  of  Masaadia* 
setts.  He  mybi  "Often  m>m  beneath  the  edge  of  a  snow-bank,  are  seen  rising  the  fragrant,  pearl  j.  white  or 
ro6e  colored,  crowded  flowers  of  this  earliest  harbinger  of  ipring.  It  al^oiinds  in  the  edges  of  vooik  aboat 
Plymouth,  as  ol^cwhere,  and  mnnt  have  been  the  first  flower  to  salute  the  storm-l>eat«n  craw,  of  the  Mi^ 
flower,  on  the  cunclusiou  of  their  first  terrible  winter.  Their  deNsendants  have  thence  piooaly  derived  81 
name,  although  its  bloom  is  otben  passed  before  the  coming  in  of  the  month  of  May.*^ 
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generally  in  an  imbricated  manner,  a 
great  number  of  little  scales.  These  are 
either  entirely  naked,  as  in  the  alder,  or 
coTered  with  long,  silken  hairs,  as  in  the 
willow.  At  tirst^  the  aments  are  rigid 
and  inflexible,  but  a  week  of  warm 
weather  will  cause  them  to  lengthen. 
Then  may  be  seen,  peeping  from  under 
each  scale,  a  cluster  of  stamens  springing 
often  from  second  thinner  scales,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  by  the  stout  shield 
of  the  outer  one.  When  thus  expanded, 
the  ament  is  loose  and  flexible,  obeying 
the  slightest  impulse  of  the  wind.  At' 
this  time  the  anthers  give  out  their  pol- 
len and  some  species  presents  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance. 

Although  the  different  genera  difier 
widely  in  their  female  or  fertile  aments, 
the  sterile  ones  so  closely  resemble  each 
other  a^  to  be  easily  confounded  by  an 
unpractised  eye.  The  alders,  birches, 
hazels  and  hornbeams  are  thus  closely 
allied.  But  the  fertile  flowers  and  the 
firuit  are  wholly  unlike,  and  as  on  account 
of  these  differences  they  are  placed  in  dis- 
tinct orders,  we  will  briefly  recount  the 
peculiarities  of  each.  An  extended  notice 
of  their  minute  botanical  difierences  will 
be  quite  needless  here,  as  these  difierences 
are  such  as  will  interest  the  professed  bo- 
tanical student  alone.  Their  varied  uses 
might  furnish  a  subject  for  volumes. 
Those  who  desire  a  close  acquaintance 
with  this  vast  n^»  of  stately  plants,  will 
obtain  the  -best  of  assistance  from  £m- 
en»on's  Report,  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  ''North  American  Sylva"  of 
Michaux. 

The  alders  and  the  birches  are  put  to- 
gether in  one  order,  tailed  Betulaceje. 
The  principal  difierence  between  them  is 
that  the  birches  lose  their  catkins  entire- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  season,  while  the  al- 
ders continue  to  bear  them  through  the 
winter. 

The  Black  Alder  {AJnua  aerruUUa^ 
WiUd,\  is  one  of  the  most  common  bushes 
in  the  country.  It  may  be  found  in  al- 
most every  patch  of  wet  woods,  and  along 
the  banks  of  every  brook.  Very  early 
in  the  year  its  long,  brown,  sterile  aments. 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  shea 
their  pollen,  and  then  may  be  seen  a  clus- 
ter of  much  smaller,  upright  catkins, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  standing  branch- 
like above  the  pendent  ones.  A  close  ex- 
amination will  detect  a  great  number  of 
red,  bristly  threads  covering  their  dark 
brown  surface.  These  are  the  stismas 
which  issue  from  a  series  of  hard,  fleshy 
scales  compactly  laid  one  upon  the  other. 
Each  scale  covers  two    flowers,  which 
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consist  simply  of  the  ovaries  surmounted 
by  two  slender  stigmas.  After  the  pollen 
has  fallen  upon  these  delicate  organs,  the 
aments  gradually  increase  in  size  as  the 
season  advances,  taking  an  oval  shape  and 
becoming  green.  They  remain  thus  until 
maturity,  when  the  scales  become  hard 
and  wooay,  shrinking  apart  and  allowing 
•  the  flat  nutlets  to  escape  between  them. 
They  remain  upon  the  bush,  dry  and 
black,  all  winter  long,  and  rear  their  un- 
sightly forms  amid  the  golden  bloom  of 
the  ensuing  spring.  They  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  growth  which  frequently  takes 
place  in  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  many 
plants.  The  scales  of  the  cones  have  a 
tendency  to  become  leaves,  and  the  dead 
catkins  are  often  surrounded  with  thick, 
black  tufts  of  leaf-like  excrescences  which 
remain  as  long  as  the  cones  themselves. 
The  leaves,  which  do  not  appear  until 
after  the  bloom  is  over,  are  green  on  both 
sides,  rounded  and  widest  at  the  apex, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  with  the  cages 
cut  into  small  and  irregular  teeth. 

The  other  species,  the  Speckled  Alder 
(Alniis  incoiiOy  Willd.%  is  much  like  the 
first  in  general  characteristics.  It  may 
be  distinguished,  however,  by  the  leaves 
and  aments.  The  former  are  more  point- 
ed, more  strongly  toothed,  and  more 
downy  underneath  than  the  common 
alder.  The  female  aments  are  dependent, 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  instead  of  being 
erect  There  is  still  a  variety  of  this 
(Alnus  glancoj  Mr.)  which  has  leaves 
smooth  and  of  a  bluish  green  color  be- 
neath. 

None  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  alders  than  the  disciples  of 
old  Izaak  Walton.  If  they  cannot  all  teU 
the  story  of  aments  and  stamens  and 
stigmas,  they  can  often  relate  most  pite- 
ously  the  tale  of  their  mishaps  in  an 
alder  thicket  Many  a  village  angler  has 
cut  an  alder  pole  and  crept  quietly  into 
the  shade  of  overhanging  boughs  to  lure 
the  wary  trout ;  and  many  a  patience  has 
been  sorely  tried  as  the  lengthened  line, 
catching  in  the  once  finendly  branches, 
has  thrown  back  the  speckled  prey  into 
its  native  stream. 

The  birq}ies  of  this  part  of  the  country 
are  mostly  trees.  There  are  two  species 
found  west  and  north  of  us  and  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  one  of  which  (Bettda 
pumila,  L.)  is  a  low  shrub,  and  the 
other  {Betula  nana,  L,)  is  a  mountain 
plant,  reaching  only  a  foot  or  two  in 
height  Those  which  we  meet  in  our 
northern  woods  are  all  graceful,  ornamen- 
tal trees.  There  are  five  species  more  or 
less  common  with  us.  These  are  the  white, 
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canoe,  red,  yellow,  and  black  birches. 
Common  as  these  are  around  oar  houses, 
it  will  perhaps  repay  us  to  briefly  enu- 
merate the  characters  of  each. 

The  White  Birch  (Bettilapoptdifolia^ 
Ait)  is  the  slenderest  and  most  graceful 
of  all.  The  snowy  whiteness  of  its  bark, 
the  numerous  slender  branches  and  tre- 
mulous leaves  distinguish  it  from  all  its 
brethren  of  the  forest.  Early  in  May, 
the  sterile  tassels  which,  closely  wrapped 
up  in  their  firm  scales,  have  been  awaiting 
aU  winter  long  the  vernal  warmth,  elon- 
0kte  and  set  fr^  the  well  guarded  stamens. 
They  are  three  or  four  mches  long  and 
hangmg,  like  streamers  in  the  wind,  from 
the  ends  of  the  slender  branchlets.  The 
fertile  amcnts  come  forth  with  the  leaves. 
They  are  short  and  somewhat  rigid,  re- 
sembling the  young' alder  aments  in  pro- 
portions, though  larger.  They  are  slim 
and  cylindrical  when  young,  covered  with 
the  minute  stigmas,  which  are  barely  per- 
ceptible as  they  peep  out  from  the  closely 
set  scales.  As  they  ripn,  they  increase 
in  rotundity  as  befits  a  hearty  parent,  un- 
til they  become  an  inch  or  more  long  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  scales, 
which  are  cut  into  three  distinct  lobes 
like  all  the  birches,  are  not  thick  and 
bony  when  ripe ;  but  are  thin  and  shelly, 
falling  away  from  the  central  stem  which 
supports  them,  with  the  nutlets.  These 
are  flat,  compressed  and  surrounded  with 
a  membranous  border.  The  leaves  are 
extremely  beautiful.  They  are  triangular 
in  outline,  tapering  to  a  long,  attenuated 
point.  The  margins  are  strongly  toothed 
and  serrated,  the  larger  teeth  alternating  • 
with  smaller  ones.  They  have  long, 
slender  leaf  stalks,  which,  obeying  the 
slightest  breeze,  suffer  the  ^oeful  foliage 
to  flutter  and  sparkle  in  the  sun's  rays. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the 
common  poplar,  has  eiven  rise  to  its  bo- 
tanical name  of  popiuifolia. 

The  White  Birch  flourishes  in  the 
poorest  soil.  It  is  found  in  extensive 
patches,  giving  a  light  and  airy  character 
to  the  scene.  In  the  spring,  before  it 
puts  on  its  summer  ^b,  it  possesses  a 
beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  white 
trunks  gradually  lose  themselves  in  a 
thick  cluster  of  slender,  upright  branches 
of  a  mottled  brown,  which  have  a  re- 
markably soft  and  plumose  appearance 
when  viewed  from  afar.  The  bark  is  of 
a  peculiar  structure;  but  as  the  next 
species  possesses  this  peculiarity  in  a 
greater  degree,  we  will  describe  them  to- 
other. 

The  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch  (^BettUa 
jpapyraceoj  Ait.)  is  not  so  common  south 


of  Maine  as  the  White  Birch.  Clamps 
are  frequently  found,  however,  on  the 
borders  of  woods.  When  young,  it  re- 
sembles the  other  very  much,  and  an  un- 
practised eye  might  confound  them.  It 
IS  a  larger,  bolder,  more  9iassive  tree, 
with  larger,  thicker,  and  less  attenuated 
leaves,  which  are  dark  green  above  and 
paler  oeneath.  Another  difference  is  seen 
in  the  bark,  which  is  thin  and  of  a  dead, 
chalky  white  in  the  white  birch,  whfle 
that  of  the  canoe  birch  is  thick,  glossy 
and  pliant  The  sterile  catkins  are  larger 
and  thicker  than  those  of  its  ally,  with  a 
rougher,  coarse  appearance.  The  fertile 
catkins  are  also  longer  and  larger. 

This  is  the  kind  of  birch  which  fur- 
nishes the  northern  Indians  with  the  buk 
for  their  baskets,  boxes,  and  trinkets  of 
all  kinds,  which  they  pmament  with 
beads  and  colored  straws.  It  is  Ihis  hark 
also  which  served  their  progenitors  for 
the  much  more  important  structure  of 
canoes.  This  tree  grew  here  in  great 
abundance  years  ago,  and  shaded  the 
streams  over  which  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  skimmed  in  the  light  fabrics 
made  of  its  bark ;  but  it  is  mostly  de- 
stroyed hereabouts,  although  it  still  grows 
in  vast  quantities  farther  north,  and  is 
sent  to  Boston  in  the  shape  of  "  eastern 
wood.'* 

The  bark,  which  has  been  so  useful  to 
the  race  of  men  before  us,  and  which  is 
still  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  north 
and  west,  is  peculiarly  constructed.  The 
inner  and  thicker  portion  is  composed  of 
straight  vertical  fibres,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  trunk  and  similar  to  the 
inner  bark  of  deciduous  trees  in  general. 
The  outer  layer.  *is  made  up  of  tough, 
flexible,  horizontal  fibres  running  at  richt 
angles  with  the  inner  bark,  and  endrcmig 
it.  Its  pliancy  and  strength  are  such  as 
to  allow  of  its  being  bent,  shaped  and 
sewed  together  like  a  thick  cIoUi.  Taken 
whole  from  the  tree,  it  can  be  spread 
open,  fiishioned  into  a  graceful  shape,  and 
lined  with  wooden  ribs.  In  this  way  the 
slight  canoes  are  made  which  float  lightly 
on  the  water,  and  can  be  impelled,  by  ex- 
perienced paddles,  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. Modem  improvement  has  super- 
seded the  use  of  these  frail  barks,  and  the 
race  which  employed  them,  and  them 
only,  on  our  waters,  is  disappearing  before 
the  tread  of  Saxon  energy.  But  for  the 
use  of  the  red  man  in  the  chase  or  in  war, 
for  lightness  and  convenience  in  his  long 
journeys  on  the  still  waters  of  the  wilder- 
ness, no  modem  invention  has  surpassed 
them.  They  are  still  used  wherever  the 
Indian  yet  finds  an  abiding-place. 
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The  Red  Birch  (Betula  nigra,  Ait) 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  other 
species.  Emerson  states  that  it  is  found 
"growing  abundantly  on  Spicket  River 
mnd  the  neighboring  swamps  in  Methuen." 
Farther  south  it  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  common  name  expresses  the 
characteristics  of  the  tree  better  than  the 
botanical  one.  The  outer  bark  is  formed 
like  that  of  the  canoe  birch,  but  the  color 
distinguishes  it,  and  it  lacks  toughness 
and  cohesion.  It  cracks  away  from  the 
trunk  in  shelly  pieces,  which  curve  suf- 
fidontly  to  expose  the  inner  surface.  This 
is  of  a  reddish  tint,  which  gives  a  marked 
distinction  to  the  tree  when  viewed  from 
below.  The  female  aments  differ  from 
those  of  the  white  and  canoe  birch,  in 
being  erect,  upon  short  footstalks.  The 
bracts  are  cut  into  three  narrow,  woolly 
lobes,  which  give  a  soft  downy  appear- 
ance to  the  catkin.  The  leaves  are  some- 
what triangular,  smooth  above  and  pale 
beneath,  with  downy  ribs  and  footstalks. 
Their  margins  have  large,  regular  teeth, 
which  are  finely  serrated.  This  species 
is  not  found  in  woods  like  the  others,  but 
grows  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

The  Yellow  Birch  (Betula  excelsa^ 
Alt,)  is  more  frequently  met  with  than 
the  last.  It  is  a  laree  and  graceful  tree, 
with  a  stately  trunk,  which  subdivides 
into  an  ample  spread  of  dark,  bronzed 
branches.  The  outer  bark  is  of  a  dingy, 
silvery  hue,  without  the  toughness  and 
cohesion  of  the  canoe  birch.  It  breaks 
away  in  patches,  and  curls  up  around  the 
trunk  in  soft,  loose,  ragged  fringes.  The 
inner  bark  has  a  spicy  flavor,  like  that  of 
the  black  birch,  though  not  so  strong. 
The  sterile  catkins  are  large  and  shorter 
in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any  others. 
The  scales  are  of  a  rich  chestnut  color, 
contrasting  finely  with  the.  golden  yellow 
of  the  stamens.  The  fertile  catkins  are 
erect  upon  very  short  stalks,  and  thick  hi 
proportion  to  the  length,  attaining  an 
oval  form  at  maturity.  The  bracts  are 
three  toothed  and  somewhat  downy.  The 
leares  are  froip  two  to  three  inches  long, 
ovaL  with  an  abrupt  point,  and  sharply 
and  irregularly  serrate.  They  are  smooth 
above  and  pale  beneath,  issuing  in  pairs 
from  the  sides  of  the  reddish  brown 
branchlets.  The  wood  is  extensively 
used  as  fuel  as  well  as  for  many  different 
fabrics. 

The  last  of  the  birches  which  we  are  to 
describe  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  useful  of  all ;  the  Black 
Birch  (Betula  lenta^  L.).  It  is  also 
called  the  sweet  and  the  cherry  birch. 
In  its  leaves,  fructification  and  habit^  it  re- 


sembles the  yellow  birch,  but  the  sterile 
catkins  are  longer  and  browner,  and  the 
dark  colored  bark  is  destitute  of  the  soft 
and  curling  fringes  of  the  latter.  When 
it  first  opens  its  sterile  catkins  in  the 
spring,  they  resemble  those  of  the  alder 
so  much  as  to  be  easily  confounded.  The 
fertile  aments,  when  mature,  are  small, 
round,  oval,  and  thicker  in  proportion  to 
their  length  than  any  others,  and  smaller. 
Like  those  of  the  red  and  yellow,  they 
are  erect  upon  short  stalks,  The  leaves 
spring  in  pairs  from  the  scaly  buds 
of  the  last  year.  They  are  two  or  three 
inches  long,  acuminate,  downy  when 
young,  becoming  smooth  when  old,  with 
promment,  parallel  veins,  and  sharp, 
double  serratures.  But  what  distin- 
guishes this  birch  from  any  other  is  the 
character  of  its  bark.  The  outer  cuticle 
has  the  same  horizontal  arrangement  of 
the  fibres,  but  it  is  very  thin  and  fragile, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  dotted  with 
white  spots  like  the  wild  cherry  bark, 
which  gives  it  the  name  of  cherry  birch. 
It  never  flakes  off  like  the  others,  except 
when  quite  old,  and  then  in  hard,  woody 
pieces.  In  addition  to  this  difference,  the 
inner  bark  has  a  rich,  aromatic  flavor  and 
odor,  resembling  very  strongly  the  flavor 
of  the  Partridge  Berry  (Gaultheria  re- 
pens).  When  used  for  a  perfume,  which 
IS  quite  common,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them 
apart.  Like  the  whole  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  black  birch  is  a  most  grace- 
ful and  ornamental  tree.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  to  put  forth  leaves,  and  is,  at  every 
season,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  forest 
children. 

Before  we  leave  the  birches,  we  must 
mention  one  thing  which  has  made  nearly 
all  of  us  familiar  with  some  of  their  uses. 
They  have  from  time  immemorial  yielded 
a  pungent  oil,  which  has  been  freely  and 
extensively  used  wherever  the  rising  gen- 
eration has  gathered  together  in  the  tem- 
ples of  learning.  The  "  Oil  of  Birch  "  is 
an  article  of  a  bitter  and  irritating  na- 
ture. Many  an  unlucky  urchin  has  un- 
dergone its  forced  application  who  could 
scarcely  explain  the  texture  of  that  cuti- 
cle which  was  both  bark  and  bite  to  his 
own.  However,  his  medical  knowledge 
may  have  undoubtedly  increased,  for  he 
could  have  eloquently'  explained  the  effect 
of  its  application  to  the  human  skin. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  amentaceous 
plants  is  the  Hop  Hornbeam  (Oatrya 
Virginica^  WilUL)^  which  is  common, 
everywhere.  It  is  a  small  tree  of  slow 
growth,  and  from  its  ^markably  tough 
and  hard  wood  is  sometimes  called  "  lever 
wood,"  and  "  iron  wood."    The  bark  of 
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the  trunk  is  broken  into  close  ridges  like 
that  of  the  white  ash,  while  the  branches 
resemble,  in  color  and  markings,  those  of 
the  black  birch.  The  sterile  aments  stand 
in  diverging  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the 
last  year's  shoots,  appearing,  before  they 
expand,  quite  rigid  and  hard.  They  are 
an  inch  or  more  long,  of  a  light  chestnut 
color,  straight  and  smooth.  When  the 
incerasing  warmth  has  brought  forth  the 
pistillate  flowers,  the  very  closely^set 
scales  separate,  the  aments  become  flaccid 
and  the  stamens  emit  their  pollen.  The 
fertile  ament  appears  with  the  leaves  on 
the  end  of  the  young  shoot  It  might 
easily  be  taken  for  the  vet  unexpanded 
leaves,  as  it  is  small  and  hidden  in  the 
leaf-like  bracts.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
loosely  in  a  short  ament  half  an  inch  long, 
with  two  kinds  of  bracts  or  scales.  The 
outer  ones,  which  are  long  and  hairy,  fall 
ofi^  early,  leaving  the  inner  smaller  ones 
to  protect  the  peculiar  bladdery  covering 
of  the  nutlet  This  covering  is  at  first  a 
simple  tube,  open  at  the  top,  from  which 
project  two  stigmas.  They  grow  in  twos 
from  the  same  point  and  gradually  elon- 
gate and  inflate  with  age.  At  the  time 
of  maturity  the  ament  is  an  inch  or  two 
long,  composed  of  an  imbricated  cluster 
of  these  bladdery  sacs,  bristly  at  the  base, 
resembling  somewhat  the  fruit  of  the  hop 
vine,  whence  the  common  name  of  the 
tree.  The  nutlet  is  small,  light  brown  in 
color,  of  an  ovate,  compressed  form,  and 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  with  a  tapering  point,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  yellow  birch,  but 
the  serratures  are  larger,  more  elongated 
and  Spreading.  The  tree  is  common  all 
over  the  country,  but  is  not  of  great  utili- 
ty or  beauty. 

There  is  another  small  tree  very  com- 
mon at  the  South  and  extending  some 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  us,  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  last,  and  bears  the 
same  common  name  of  Hornbeam  (  Gorr- 
pinus  Americana,  Mx,),  It  has  the  same 
compact  toughness  of  fibre,  the  same  slow 
^wth,  and  it  frequents  the  same  situa- 
tions. The  sterile  catkins  are  small,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.  The  fertile 
ones  are  unlike  those  of  the  Hop  Horn- 
beam in  appearance.  They  spring  from 
the  ends  of  the  young  l^y  shoots,  at 
first  insignificant,  but  finally  hanging  in 
numerous  drooping  clusters  all  over  the 
tree.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  small, 
consisting  merely  of  the  ovary  with  its 
stigmas,  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  termi- 
nal leaves.  These  leaves,  which  in  most 
amentaceous  plants  take  the  form  of  scales 
or  cones,  in  this  plant  retain  their  leafy 


character,  although  they  di£fer  in  shape 
from  the  true  leaves.  They  are  of  a  tri- 
angular form  with  two  large  hastate  lobes 
at  the  base,  and  an  elongated  terraiDal 
point  which  is  cut  into  several  large  teeth 
at  the  sides.  The  ripe  nutlets  grow  in 
pairs  from  the  same  point  They  are 
naked  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  not  truly 
in  their  axils,  but  seated  at  the  juncture 
of  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  leafl  They  ire 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  compressed, 
with  several  prominent  ribs  on  each  side, 
and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  true 
leaves  of  the  tree  resemble  those  of  the 
other  Hornbeam,  though  somewhat  thin- 
ner. They  are  two  inches  or  more  long, 
half  as  wide,  doubly  and  very  sharply 
serrate. 

This  tree  may  be  recognized  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  by  the  trunk  alone. 
The  bark  is  of  a  gray,  ashen  color,  smooth 
and  obscurely  spotted.  The  mode  of 
growth  is  what  distinguishes  it.  however, 
from  any  other  tree.  Instead  of  being 
round,  or  equally  distributed  around  a 
common  centre,  it  grows  in  strong  and 
salient  ridges,  looking  sometimes  as  if  a 
powerful  hana  had  twisted  it  into  an  tn- 
gular  form.  The  ridges  commence  at  the 
juncture  of  a  branch  with  the  main  stem. 
There  is  a  doubt  existing  among  those 
who  have  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of 
its  name  whether  ^'  hornbeam  "  arose  from 
the  resemblance  of  these  ridges  to  thodo 
on  the  horns  of  some  animals,  or  whether 
it  merely  implied  a  hard,  homy  wood. 

The  tree  is  not  productive  of  much  ben- 
efit to  man,  but  is  at  all  seasons  an  orna- 
ment to  our  woods  with  its  profrise  bloom 
and  rich  autumn  coloring.  Both  of  the 
Hornbeams  belong  to  the  order  Cupvli- 

F£RjE. 

We  have  many  other  amentaceous  trees 
to  describe,  which  flower  at  the  same 
time ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  interesting 
to  turn  for  awhile  frt>m  this  extensive  race 
and  examine  soqke  of  the  humbler  bat 
more  beautiful  flowers  that  bloom  at  their 
feet.  The  hazels,  poplars,  willows,  pines, 
oaks  and  bayberries  shall  come  in  their 
turn. 

Underneath  the  nodding  tassels  of  the 
alders  by  the  brook-side,  and  thickly 
spread  over  the  wet  meadows,  grovrs, 
early  in  the  year,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  our  wild  flowers,  the  MuisH 
Marigold,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Cowslip  (Caltha  paluatriiy  L.).  It 
spreads  extensively  in  the  low  grounds, 
covering  Urge  patches  with   its  bright 

golden  blossoms.    At  a  litUe  distance  a 
asty  glance  might  think  it  was  a  large 
buttercup.    The  radical  leaves,  whkhin 
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the  low  overflowed  woods  are  among  the 
first  evidences  of  green  life,  are  rounded 
in  outline  with  a  serrated  edge  of  small, 
blunt  teeth.  They  are  on  footstalks  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  long.  The  stems 
are  of  about  the  same  length,  grooved  on 
the  outside  and  hollow  m  the  middle. 
They  fork  at  the  top  two  or  three  times, 
^ving  forth  a  leaf  with  each  branch,  and 
finally  presenting  a  rounded  top  of  large, 
showy  flowers.  The  stem  leaves  are 
fiometimes  quite  sessile,  and  sometimes 
with  stalks  an  inch  long.  They  are  round, 
heart-shaped,  with  such  ample  blades  that 
they  lie  in  folds,  the  margins  sometimes 
clawing  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow,  an  inch  broad,  com- 
posed of  from  four  to  ten  ovate  or  obovate 
sepals,  numerous  stamens,  and  an  irregu- 
lar number  of  pistils. 

When  we  say  that  these  gay  blossoms 
have  no  corolla,  perhaps  some  will  in- 
quire what  those  yellow  leaves  can  be 
that  so  much  resemble  one.  They  are 
the  colored  sepals,  which  are  the  separate 
parts  of  the  calyx,  as  the  petals  are  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla.  Many  plants 
have  this  change  in  the  coloration  and 
teztiure  of  their  parts.  It  is  peculiar  to 
whole  families,  and  sometimes  to.  whole 
orders.  The  corolla  in  such  cases  is  gen- 
erally absent,  though  sometimes  it  is 
present,  but  so  like  the  calyx  as  to  be 
only  distinguished  by  its  position  on  the 
stem.  In  the  lily,  for  example,  there  are 
three  sepals  and  three  petals,  both  colored 
alike  and  of  the  same  shape,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  set  slightly  overlaps  the 
other  at  the  base.  The  outer  set  is  the 
calyx,  the  inner  one  the  corolla.  Their 
position  in  respect  to  the  stamens  also  dis- 
tinguishes them.  The  cowslip  therefore 
has  no  petals,  the  yellow  veiny  parts 
being  termed  petaloid  from  their  resem- 
blance to  petals.  Colored  sepals  are  gen- 
erally destitute  of  fragrance,  not  possess- 
ing that  peculiar  organization  which  in 
the  true  corolla  so  often  secretes  a  volatile 
oil.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  cluster  of  flat, 
pointed  carpels,  which  diverge  as  they 
ripen  and  open  upon  the  inner  side,  ex- 
posing numerous  winged  seeds. 

It  is  used  very  commonly  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  pot  herb,  being  among  the  ear- 
liest ^^  spring  greens  "  of  the  season.  It 
is  a  very  respectable  substitute  for  spin- 
ach, though  rarely  met  with  in  our  city 
markets.  The  name  of  Cowslip,  com- 
monly given  to  this  plant  here,  is  wrongly 
applied  ;  as  that  name  belongs  to  a  kind 
of  primrose,  common  in  Europe,  and  so 
christened  centuries  ago.  Marsh  Mari- 
gold is  a  more  appropriate  title.    The 


different  names  given  to  the  same  plants 
h\  different  places  cause  much  confu- 
sion in  identifying  them.  Scientific  men 
themselves,  are  often  vexed  with  the 
quadruple  baptism  which  the  same  natu- 
ral object  has  received,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by,  in  different  localities.  Very 
frequently  the  same  name  is  given  to 
plants  of  a  widely  dissimilar  character, 
as  in  this  case.  "  Dogwood  "  is  a  name 
given  to  the  early  Cornel  tree  (Cornus 
Jforida,  L.)  and  also  to  the  poisonous 
sumach  (Rhus  venenata^  D,  C),  two 
entirely  distinct  plants  with  no  resem- 
blance whatever. 

Belonging  to  the  same  natural  order, 
Ranunculace^  and  flowering  earlier 
than  the  last,  Ls  one  of  the  most  delicate 
flowers  of  the  whole  season,  the  Hepati- 

CA,  LiVERLEAF,  LiVERWORT.  EaRLY  AnE- 

MONE,  under  which  name  it  is  in  different 
places  known  {Hepatica  triloba^  Chaix), 
In  warm  situations,  where  the  snow  first 
melts  away  from  the  woods  in  the  spring 
sun,  this  elegant  little  flower  may  be 
found  sending  up  its  blue  blossoms  in 
abundance,  above  the  dead  leaves  around 
it.  The  young  leaves,  before  expanding, 
are  clothed  with  a  dense,  white,  silky 
down,  which  gives  to  them  a  plumose  ap- 
pearance. As  they  gradually  unfold, 
they  lose  this  covering  and  become  nearly 
smooth.  They  are  all  radical,  about  two 
inches  or  more  wide,  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  cut  into  three  rounded  lobes. 
They  are  on  footstalks  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  remain  afler  the  flowers  have 
perished,  growing  thick  and  coriaceous, 
enduring  the  winter's  snow  unchanged, 
and  only  perishing  when  the  next  year's 
growth  pushes  them  aside.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  on  the  top  of  downy  scapes 
four  or  five  inches  long,  sevehil  of  which 
spring  from  the  same  root'  Like  the 
caltha  they  have  no  petals,  but  the  six  or 
eight  ovate  sepals  are  of  delicate  texture, 
and  tinted  with  a  beautiful  blue,  which 
varies  in  the  deepness  of  its  color.  Be- 
neath them,  at  so  short  a  distance  as  to 
appear  like  a  calyx,  is  an  involucre  of 
three  ovate,  hairy  leaves,  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  sepals.  The  stamens  are  numer- 
ous, as  are  also  the  pistils,  which  are 
small  and  downy  in  a  close  cluster. 
When  ripe,  they  become  short,  hairy, 
pointed  carpels,  inclosing  each  a  single 
seed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  which 
De  Candolle  has  raised  into  a  species 
(Hepatica  acutiloba,  De,  C.)  in  which 
the  lobes  of  the  radical  leaves  as  well  as 
those  of  the  involucre  are  pointed.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  real  difference  bo- 
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tween  the  species,  and  intermediate  forms 
occur. 

The  Hepatica  derives  both  its  botani- 
cal and  its  common  names  from  a  remote 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  liver, 
and,  from  some  strange  fancy  in  olden 
times,  it  was  thought  for  that  reason  to 
be  a  specific  remedy  for  the  diseases  of 
the  organ.  It  is  even  now  extensively 
used  as  a  popular  medicine,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  very  active  properties.  The 
plant  is  easily  cultivated,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  garden  blooms 
in  early  spring. 

Vying  in  beauty  with  this  last  and  of 
yet  greater  purity,  is  the  Blood  Root 
(^Sanguinaria  Canadensis^  iL.),  which  is 
common  over  the  whole  country.  It  is 
often  found  growing  with  the  Hepatica, 
contrasting  its  snowy  blossoms  with  the 
cerulean  blue  of  its  neighbor.  The  root 
of  this  plant  deserves  our  first  attention, 
as  both  its  common  and  scientific  names 
are  derived  from  its  peculiarity.  We 
should  say,  however,  more  properly,  the 
rooUtock,  as  this  plant  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difference  between  the 
true  roots  and  the  subterranean  stem 
(rhizoma).  Just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  this  stem  grows  onward, 
never  rising' to  the  light  itself,  but  send- 
ing up  from  its  sides  and  apex^  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  each  succeedmg  spring. 
The  true  roots  are  the  irregular  fibres 
which,  springing  mostly  from  the  under 
side,  serve  to  keep  this  stem  firm  in  its 
bed,  and  also  to  supply  it  with  nutriment 
This  rootstock  is  rough,  with  irregular 
ridges,  of  a  dull  red  color,  ending  abruptly 
at  one  point  and  bearing  the  growing  bud 
at  the  other.  It  is  tough,  fleshy,  and 
gorged  with  a  copious  orange-red  juice, 
which  gives  it  the  name  of  Blood  Root 
This  rootstock  literally  travels  through 
the  ground.  Growing  from  one  end  only,  it 
moves  onward  in  that  direction  and  dies 
at  the  other.  The  side  buds  which  it 
gives  out,  grow  in  a  similar  manner  until 
they  have  become  separate  plants,  perish- 
ing at  their  birth-place.  In  the  young 
bud  at  the  apex,  lie  folded  together  the 
leaf  and  flower  soon  to  burst  forth.  They 
throw  off  the  embraces  of  several  long, 
sheathing  scales,  and  grow  up  rapidly  to- 
gether. The  bud  is  protected  from  the 
lingering  frost  by  the  tender  embraces  of 
the  enfolding  leaf,  which  rises  with  its 
ample  lobes  wrapped  closely  around  the 
unexpanded  blossom.  They  grow  thus 
together  until  the  genial  warmth  bids  the 
leaf  relax  its  care,  and  the  bud,  taking  a 
more  rapid  growth,  shoots  beyond  its 
protective  b^  and  expands   its  snow- 
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white,  starry  beauty  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  two  obtuse  concave  sepals  open,  and 
almost  immediately  drop  away.  The  pe- 
tals are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number, 
ovate,  with  a  lengthened  base,  measonng 
an  inch  or  more  across  when  expuided. 
They  are  very  fugacious,  falling  with  the 
lightest  touch,  soon  after  they  have  ^^lened. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  surrounding 
the  two-celled  ovary,  with  its  bilobed 
stigma.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and 
cut  into  from  five  to  nine  lobes.  Into 
these*  lobes  the  strongly  marked  ribs  di- 
verge fi^m  the  apex  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
which,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  three 
or  four  inches  long.  The  leaves  conkmue 
to  grow  during  the  summer  until  they  be- 
come three  or  four  inches  long  and  wide. 
Like  those  of  the  hepatica,  they  are  highly 
ornamental  afler  the  bloom  whidi  they 
at  first  protected  has  passed  away.  They 
fabricate  in  their  thick  green  blades  the 
copious  sanguinary  juice  which  is  stored 
in  the  undergroimd  stem,  and  which  fur- 
nishes food  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  leaf  and  flower  of  the  following 
spring. 

The  Blood  Root  belongs  to  an  order  of 
plants — PapaveracecR — which  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  pernicious 
substances  used  by  man, — opium.  The 
colored  or  milky  juice  is  common  to  them 
alL  That  which  is  found  in  the  stems  of 
the  common  Celandine,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  £urope  {CheHdUmitaa 
majus.  L.)  has  long  enjoyed  an  extensive 
reputation  among  boys  as  a  specific  cure 
for  warts.  The  juice  of  the  blood  itx>t 
has  been  used  as  a  dye.  Taken  internally 
it  is  a  powerful  emetic 

One  of  the  earliest  and  prettiest  of 
the  vernal  flowers  is  the  May  Weed 
or  Early  Saxifbage  {Saxifrage  Vir^ 
giniensiSj  Mx.),  As  soon  as  the  snow 
melts  from  the  low  hill-tops,  and  the 
frost  has  set  free  the  thin  soil  be- 
neath, it  begins  to  show  signs  of  activity. 
Close  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the 
starved  grass,  its  little  rosettes  of  downy 
leaves  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  an  inch  long,  of  an  oval  form, 
cut  into  rounded  teeth  above,  and  timer- 
ing  at  the  base  into  broad  stalks  half  as 
long  as  the  blade.  In  the  centre  of  this 
little  circlet  lie  the  clustering  flower  buds, 
insignificant  at  first  but  soon  rising  from 
their  leafy  bed.  They  are  borne  upon 
the  suDunit  of  a  naked  pubescent  stalk, 
which  grows  with  great  rapidity  to  a 
height  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  This 
stalk  gives  forth  branches  as  it  rises,  each 
one  accompanied  by  a  narrow,  threadlike, 
downy  leaf,  until  the  plant  takes  a  panica- 
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late  form,  sometimes  thin  and  loose,  and 
oftener  close  and  crowded.  The  flowers 
are  small  but  pretty,  arranged  in  clusters 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  calyx 
is  cut  into  five  oval  lobes,  which  are  some- 
times tinged  with  purple,  and  stand  some- 
what erect  The  white,  oblong,  spreading 
petals  are  twice  the  len^  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  and  alternate  with, them.  The 
stamens  are  ten  in  number,  and  the  two 
styles  ripen  into  a  pair  of  diverging  pods, 
united  at  the  base,  inclosing  numerous 
seeds. 

This  species  with  one  other  later  (Penn- 
sylvanica)  are  our  only  eastern  repre- 
sentatives of  a  vast  genus,  many  species 
of  which  belong  to  the  north  and  north- 
western part  of  this  continent,  and  whidi 
is  extensively  diffused  over  Europe.  The 
delicate  blossoms  of  many  small  species 
adorn  the  mountain-tops  with  their  sim- 
ple elegance  as  high  up  as  vegetation  is 
found.  Mr.  Oakes  found  one  small  spe- 
cies, the  S,  rividarnSy  on  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington ;  but  it  is  very  rare.  Others 
are  cultivated  in  our  gfurdens  for  their 
beauty.  They  belong  to  and  typify  the 
order  Saxifragaceje. 

The  summer  rambles  of  our  city  chil- 
dren begin  with  the  flowering  of  the 
May  Weed,  and  groups  of  sturdy  little 
fellows,  to  whom  the  riches  of  green- 
houses and  gardens  are  denied,  may  be 
seen  returning  from  their  holiday  strolls 
with  handfuls  of  its  drooping  blossoms. 

Another  of  the  equally  common  and 
beautiful  flowers  is  the  Wind  Flower  or 
Wood  Anemone  (AnemoTie  nemorosa, 
LtJy,  It  grows  in  profusion  by  the  road- 
sides and  in  the  open  woods,  spanghng 
the  ground  with  its  pure  starry  blossoms 
in  early  spring.  No  one  is  better  known 
or  better  beloved  by  the  young  botanists 
who  go  *•  a  Maj'^ing ; "  and  should  "  win- 
ter, lingering,  chill  the  lap  of  May,"  it  is 
not  sure  to  be  found  at  that  season. 

The  underground  stem  is  long  and 
wormlike,  giving  forth  scattered  rootlets, 
and  sending  upwards  from  its  apex  a 
smooth,  slender  stem,  four  or  five  inches 
long.  From  its  summit  spring  forth,  in  a 
circle,  three  or  five  compound  leaves  which 
diverge  horizontally  and  equally  around 
the  stem.  They  are  on  stalks  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  and  are  composed  of 
three  smooth^  wedge-shaped  leafets,  which 
are  cut  into  large  teeth,  and  are  some- 
times three-lobed  at  the  apex.  From  the 
centre  of  these  leaves  rises  a  single  flower 
on  a  naked  downy  peduncle,  more  than  an 
inch  long.  The  bud  droops  gracefully  be- 
fore opening,  but  gradually  rises  in  bloom, 
expanding  its  snow-white  leaves,  from  four 


to  eight  in  number,  in  a  starlike  form. 
These  leaves  or  sepals,  for  the  flower  is 
only  a  petaloid  calyx,  are  of  an  ovate 
form,  delicately  veined  and  frequently  of 
a  purple  color  on  the  exterior,  which 
makes  the  young  bud  extremely  pretty. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  surrounding 
a  cluster  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pistils. 
The  seed-vessels  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
tipped  with  a  hooked  beak. 

There  is  a  delicacy  and  a  purity  in  this 
little  flower,  which  commends  it  to  the 
afi*ections  of  every  body.  Its  common  oc- 
currence has  never  purchased  for  it  that 
contempt  which  is  often  given  to  natural 
beauties  that  have  become  familiar.  Its 
simplicity  and  unobtrusivcness  make 
friends  of  every  one.  It  derives  its  name, 
both  scientific  and  popular,  from  an  an- 
cient and  idle  notion  that  it  only  blos- 
soms while  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  Ranunculaceje,  and  to 
a  large  genus  of  plants  which  has  given 
to  fiorists  some  of  the  choicest  ornaments 
of.  their  gardens.  Many  of  the  foreign 
species  are  richly  colored.  Later  in  the 
year,  three  other  native  species  flower 
with  us:  the  Cylindrica,  VirginiancL 
and  Pennaylvaniccu  The  last  is  found 
only  towards  the  West  These  are  all 
less  beautiful  than  the  one  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  much  larger. 

The  first  tree  which  unfolds  a  perfect 
blossom  is  the  Ked  Maple,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  diflerent  localities  the 
Swamp,  White,  and  Scarlet  Maple 
(^Acer  rubrum,  Z/.).  It  is  one  of  the 
most  common  U^es  in  the  country,  orna- 
menting the  swamps  and  low  woods  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  scaly  buds, 
which  stud  the  branches  in  profusion, 
swell  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.  A 
few  days  of  uninterrupted  mildness  in 
April  will  cause  them  to  expand.  Each 
bud  discloses  four  or  five  small  red  flowers 
which  spring  on  short  pedicels  from  the 
same  point  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
similarly  colored,  though  the  petals  are 
of  a  more  delicate  texture.  The  number 
of  divisions  is  not  always  the  same,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  six.  The  stamens  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  calyx  lobes,  and 
stand  before  them.  They  are  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  the  flower,  giving 
a  bristly  appearance  to  the  clusters.  The 
flowers  are  not  all  perfect,  in  fact  not  com- 
monly so.  Some  have  stamens  only,  some 
pistils  only,  and  seldom  both.  &)me  trees 
bear  only  the  staminate,  some  the  pistil- 
late flowers,  and  others  both  of  them. 
They  are  termed  polygamous  in  botanical 
language.  The  fertile  flowers  have  two 
long  downy  styles  which  curve  outwards. 
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When  the  stamens  are  present  alqo,  they 
are  shorter  than  in  sterile  flowers. 

Both  kinds  of  flowers  are  of  a  beaati- 
ful  scarlet  hue,  and  as  they  spring  in 
great  numbers  around  the  bare  branches, 
they  give  to  the  whole  tree  a  brilliant 
coloring.  None  of  the  forest  trees  pre- 
sent 80  fine  a  yiew  as  the  red  maple  at 
this  period.  It  blooms  long  before  any 
verdure  has  appeared,  and  rears  its  flaming 
head  oyer  the  sleeping  life  around,  so 
bright  and  beautiful  as  to  distinguish  it 
at  a  great  distance.  But  not  in  bloom 
only  is  it  remarkable  for  its  elegance. 
When  the  flowers  have  fallen  away,  the 
peduncles  begin  to  elongate  rapidly,  bear- 
mg  on  their  apex  the  swelling  germs, 
crowned  with  the  outcurving  stigmas.  At 
first  they  are  of  an  iuTcrsed  triangular 
form ;  but  as  they  grow  larger  two  wings 
are  developed  at  the  outer  angles  which 
grow  very  rapidly,  diverging  as  they  in- 
crease, until  they  attain  a  curved,  spatu- 
late  form,  thickened  at  the  outer  edge, 
which  gives  rise  to  forking  veins  that 
curve  inwards.  They  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  wings  of  some  in- 
sects. At  this  time  the  tree  presents 
again  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
keys  or  samaras,  as  they  are  termed, 
hang  pendent  on  peduncles  which  grow 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
clothing  the  tree  with  a  rich  crimson  tas- 
seling,  even  more  ornamental  than  its 
early  bloom.  The  seed  vessels  themselves 
are  small  and  compressed,  growing  in 
pairs,  and  bearing  the  wings  on  their  out- 
er edge.    They  contain  one  seed  each. 

The  leaves,  which  appear  subsequently, 
are  on  long  petioles,  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  cut  into  three  or  five 
toothed  lobes,  which  are  separated  by  a 
sharply  indented  sinus.  They  vary  much 
in  outline,  though  always  preserving  their 
eeneral  character.  Early  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  warm  weather  has  quite  de- 
parted, they  begin  to  assume  the  gay 
coloring  which  has  given  a  name  to  the 
tree.  This  rich  scarlet  is  first  seen  in  a 
few  leaves,  then  in  a  few  branches,  and 
finally  whole  trees  are  clothed  in  its  gor- 
geous magnificence,  when  the  foliage  of 
other  trees  still  retain  the  fresh  green  of 
midsummer. 

The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  color 
of  foliage  at  autumn,  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  It  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  frost  inasmuch 
as  the  change  takes  place  at  the  time 
when  frost  generally  appears.  But  mod- 
em research  and  observation  have  proved 
this  to  be  a  fallacy.  This  tree,  in  ]mrticu- 
lar,  is  adduced  as  a  proof  that  frost  or 


even  cold  Is  not  necessary  to  produce  the 
change,  as  it  is  often  found  clothed  with 
its  autumn  dress  before  the  first  sign  of 
frost.  Leaves  may  be  found  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  which  have  changed  color 
from  premature  decay.  The  b^t  expla- 
nation yet  given,  is,  that  the  cellular  stmo- 
ture  of  the  leaf  becomes  gorged  with  an  in- 
ternal deposit  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stony  portion  of  fruits  is  formed,  and  that  a 
subsequent  chemical  action  upon  the  green 
chlorophylle  produces  the  alteration.  The 
leaf  is,  in  fact,  ripe.  The  skins  of  many 
fruits  retain  Uieir  green  hue  until  ripe,' 
and  then  assume  a  bright  color,  which 
does  not  depend  on  cold,  but  on  maturity. 
The  texture  of  this  fruit  skin  does  not 
materially  difibr  from  the  skin  of  a  leaf 
blade.  The  maturity  of  a  fruit  is  its  in- 
cipient decay.  It  no  longer  grows,  but 
decomposes.  Those  fruits  which,  like 
apples,  may  be  kept  for  a  long  while,  only 
resist  longest  the  action  of  decomposing 
agents:  they  are  not  living,  but  slowly 
decaying,  to  make  food  for  the  seeds  they 
contain.  The  chemical  action  which  the 
vitality  of  the  leaf  opposed,  begins  to 
take  place  at  once  on  its  death.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  the  forest  leaves  ripen 
and  perish  in  their  season,  and  that  their 
bright  beauty  is  the  result  of  their  death. 
The  cold  breath  of  winter  may  kill  them, 
but  it  is  not  that  cold  itself  which  paints 
them  with  purple  and  gold. 

One  other  early  species  of  maple  which  is 
found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is 
the  White  or  Silver-Leaved  Maplc* 
{Acer  cUisycarpum,  Ehrhart),  It  grows 
more  loosely  than  the  red  maple,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  many  peculiar- 
ities. The  flowers  appear  before  the  kares, 
and  are  of  a  greenish  yellow.  The  sama- 
ras are  always  green,  downy  when  young, 
but  smoother  when  mature,  with  two 
lar^  thick,  diverging  wings,  on  pedicels 
an  mch  long.  The  leaves  are  more  deep- 
ly cut.  and  whitened  beneath  with  a  al- 
very  down,  which  glistens  in  the  sunlight 
when  the  wind  agitates  its  brancta. 
Like  the  red  maple,  it  has  been  extensire- 
Iv  used  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree ;  and 
though  destitute  of  the  gay  colors  of  the 
former,  its  foliage  and  mode  of  growth  are 
more  graceful. 

The  maples  typify  the  order  Acerackj:, 
and  are  its  only  representatives  in  the 
North.  At  the  South  is  found  the  Ash- 
Leaved  Maple,  or  Box  Elder  {Negtmdo 
Aceroides,  M<Bnch.\  Vhich  was  dassed 
with  the  acers,  by  I^nna^us,  and  difiers  in 
its  pinnate  leaves,  and  constantly  disedous 
flowers.  No  single  genus  of  trees  is  of 
more  varied  importance  to  man.    They 
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famish  one  of  the  most  useful  woods  for 
a  great  Taricty  of  purposes ;  one  species 
(A,  saccharinum)  yields  a  delicious  su- 
gar, and  all  are  highly  ornamental  in  cul- 
tivation. 

To  go  from  the  lofty  to  the  lowly,  let 
us  notice  a  charming  little  flower  which 
appears  very  early  upon  the  dry  hills — the 
Five  Finger,  or  Cinque-Foil  (Potentilla 
Canadensis^ L,),  From  each  root  spring 
several  creeping  stems,  which  run  over 
the  ground,  giving  forth  leaves  and  flow- 
ers at  intervals,  which  hecome  longer  as 
the  plant  gains  strength.  The  leaves  are 
on  long  petioles,  and  are  cut  into  Ave 
obovate,  wedge-shaped,  distinct  leaflets, 
which  are  sharply  toothed  at  the  top,  and 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  silky  down. 
They  are  accompanied  by  two  downy 
stipules,  which  are  both  cut  into  three 
sharp,  lanceolate  lobes.  The  flower  is  on 
a  long  slender  peduncle,  springing  from 
the  a^s  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  cut 
into  five  lobes,  alternating  with  five  bracts, 
which  are  so  much  like  the  calyx  as  to 
make  it  seem  ten-lobed.  The  five  petals 
are  rounded  and  obovate,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  of  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
They  are  lightly  attached  at  the  base,  and 
soon  fall  away.  A  second  bloom  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  numer- 
ous short  stamens  surround  a  cluster  of 
mstils,  which  become,  on  ripening,  a  close, 
flattened  head  of  small  pointed  seed-ves- 
sels. The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a 
soft,  silken  pubescence. 
*  We  have  described  only  one  variety  of 
this  species  of  Potentilla.  Modem  botan- 
ists have  placed  under  the  name  of  Canor 
densiSj  given  by  Linnaeus,  two  distinct 
varieties.  The  one  under  consideration  is 
the  sarmentosa  of  Muhlenberg.  It  is 
early,  never  erect,  always  in  dry  soils, 
and  of  a  slender,  starved  growth.  The 
other,  P,  simplex  of  Michaux,  appears 
later,  is  twice  as  large  in  every  part, 
greener  and  ranker,  standing  erect,  or 
leaning  upon  the  tall  grass,  and  growing 
in  damp  soils.  The  difierence  between 
them  is  such  as  might  bo  caused  by  the 
diflference  of  situation ;  yet  intermediate 
forms  do  not  so  often  occur  as  might  be 
expected.  When  plants  of  any  extended 
region  are  examined  together,  many  nomi- 
Did  species  are  found  to  run  gnidually 
into  each  other,  which  would  l^  consid- 
ered certainly  distinct  in  an  isolated  lo- 
cality. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  of  our  de- 
sultory descriptions,  with  an  account  of  a 
flower,  universally  known  and  esteemed 
as  one  of  our  sweetest  spring  beauties — 
the  Wild  Columbine  or  Honetsuckle 


{Aquilegia  Canadensis^  L.),  It  grows 
in  dry  places  from  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
sometimes  covering  a  loose,  crumbling  de- 
clivity, for  a  considerable  distance,  with 
its  brilliant  blossoms.  The  stem  is  smooth, 
a  foot  or  more  high,  branching  widely  at 
the  top.  and  bearing  on  its  ultimate  di- 
visions the  large  solitary  flowers.  The 
lower  leaves  are  twice  triply  divided,  the 
first  divisions  being  long,  and  the  second 
ones  short  stalked.  The  leaflets  are  vari- 
ously cut  and  lobed  at  the  apex.  Tho 
stem  leaves  are  gradually  reduced  to  three 
simple  lobes,  or  even  a  plain  ovate  form. 
They  are  all  smooth,  except  where  the 
petiole  embraces  the  accompanying  branch ; 
the  sheathing,  stipular  portion  is  there 
pubescent.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  on  the  outside,  and  a  rich  yellow 
^thin.  The  five  ovate  sepals  are  petal- 
oid  in  texture  and  color ;  they  curve  out>* 
ward  at  the  base,  and  become  nearly  erect, 
overlapping  and  exceeding  in  length  the 
yellow  petals.  These  are  peculiarly  formed. 
The  rim  of  each  would  give  the  outline  of 
any  common  form  of  leaf,  with  an  apex, 
two  sides,  and  a  base ;  but  the  blade  is 
drawn  downwards  into  a  long,  hollow, 
tubular  spur,  which  gradually  diminishes 
in  diameter,  and  is  thickened  at  the  point. 
These  were  termed  nectaries  by  the  older 
botanists.  Under  this  name  they  classed 
every  honey-producing  apparatus  of  the 
flower,  and  even  the  strange  or  uncommon 
appendages  which  produced  no  honey. 
Modem  writers  do  not  now  classify  these 
parts  under  a  general  name.  They  no 
longer  recognize  the  nectary  as  a  separate 
and  integral  portion  of  the  flower.  The 
parts  so  named  are  considered  to  be  mere- 
ly peculiar  developments  of  the  organs  on 
which  they  occur.  The  stamens  of  the 
columbine  are  numerous,  gathered  togeth- 
er in  a  conical  bundle  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  From  the  centre  of  these  spring 
five  long,  thread-like  styles.  The  flower 
hangs  drooping  from  the  apex  of  the  nod- 
ding stalkj  so  that  the  spurs  are  upright, 
and  the  stigmas  pendent.  But  when  the 
flower  falls  away,  the  stem  resumes  its 
upright  position,  bearing  Ave  separable 
carpels,  erect,  and  tipped  with  the  persist- 
ent styles.  They  open  inwards  like  a  dry 
pod,  exposing  numerous  seeds. 

All  the  May-day  ramblers  eagerly  seek 
for  wild  columbines,  as  they  are  only 
found  in  warm,  sunny  situations,  so  early 
in  the  year.  It  flowers  profusely  a  week 
or  two  later.  Its  brilliant  colors  and  ele- 
gant foliage,  make  it  highly  prized  by  the 
young  herborists  of  the  season.  Nor  is  it 
less  welcome  to  those  of  older  growth,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  children,  it  is  signifi- 
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cant  of  the  coming  season  of  beauty ;  to 
whom  its  grace  and  loveliness  are  an 
epitome  of  that  perfect  harmony  which 
reigns  in  the  whole  natural  world. 

The  columbine  is  another  representa- 
tive of  the  order  Ranunculacej^  which 
furnishes  so  many  of  our  early  flowering 
plants.  The  European  species,  A,  vtdgor 
ris^  is  very  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
is  an  instance  of  that  tendency  to  procure 
foreign  plants,  with  an  idea  that  they 
must  be  more  beautiful  than  our  own. 
Our  species  is  more  elegant  in  every  re- 


spect than  the  European  one,  and  better 
deserves  cultivation. 

We  have  by  no  means  described  all  the 
early  spring  blossoms.  There  are  oihen, 
less  familiar,  but  equally  worthy  of  oar 
examination.  There  is  som.  thing  greatly 
attractive  in  the  first  signs  of  summer 
life,  and  we  feel  peculiar  gratification  at 
the  discovery  of  the  first  specimens  of 
favorite  flowers.  If  our  readers  are  will- 
ing to  again  look  over  our  shoulder  to  no- 
tice the  plants  we  cull,  we  will  at  once 
proceed  to  collect  another  bouquet. 


THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    STEAM    YACHT    NORTH    STAR. 


The  Crui4€  <^  the  Steam  TaeM  Kartk  Star;  a 
Narrative  of  the  Excursion  qf  Mr.  VanderbiW§ 
Party  to  England^  Ruesia,  Denmark^  France, 
Spaifty  Italy^  MaUa^  Turkey^  Madeira^  etc  By 
the  Krv.  Joun  OritRTON  CiiouLn,  D.  D.,  Author 
of  the  **  History  of  MIssIoda,**  "  Young  Americans 
Abrufid,"  etc.    Boston,  Gould  A  Lincoln,  1864 

"lyTEVER,  since  the  day  when  Noah  took 
-Li  his  sons  and  his  sons*  wives  on  board 
the  Ark.  has  there  been  so  large  a  family 
party  afloat  as  that  which  embarked  with 
the  patriarch  Yanderbilt,  on  his  pleasure 
trip  to  Europe.  It  was  altogether  a  most 
memorable  and  remarkable  excursion,  and 
better  worth  being  commemorated  than 
many  voyages  of  greater  pretensions. 
When  the  North  Star  appesu^  in  the 
British  waters,  the  London  journals  while 
chronicling  the  event  and  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  yacht,  and  the 
splendid  liberality  of  its  patriarchal 
owner,  consoled  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  there  were  plenty  of  self- 
made  millionaires  on  the  London  Exchange, 
who  were  rich  enough  in  pocket,  but  too 
poor  in  spirit,  to  indulge  in  such  o^nta- 
tious  pleasures. 

The  London  News  said.  "Those  who 
ought  to  be  the  Yanderbilts  of  England, 
would  shrmk  from  employing  their 
wealth  in  the  magnificent  manner  adopted 
by  their  American  friend.  They  would 
dread  the  eflect  of  making  any  unusual 
display  which  would  surely  subject  them 
to  the  reproach  of  being  millionaires  and 
pjurenues."  Poor  creatures !  Our  Cosmo 
V  anderbilts  are  rather  proud  of  being 
parvenues  and  the  creators  of  their  own 
fortunes,  and  would  rather  than  not 
be  accounted  millionaires.  "  Here  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries," continues  the  News,  "  Li  England 
a  man  is  too  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  having 


made  his  own  fortune,  unless  he  has 
done  so  in  one  of  the  few  roads  which  the 
aristocracy  condescend  to  travel  by — ^the 
bar,  the  dfiurch,  or  the  army." 

Think  of  getting  rich  by  the  church! 
That  which  should  disgrace  a  Christian 
is,  it  appears,  one  of  the  three  paths  to 
honor  in  England.  God  be  praised  that 
we  were  bom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ! 
"And  if  he  is  vulgar  enough  not  to  feel 
ashamed  of  himself"  continues  the  can- 
did Newa^  "his  wife  and  children  make 
amends  by  sedulously  avoiding  every  thing 
which  can  put  other  people  in  mind  of 
their  origin.  It  was  thought  something 
superhumanly  heroic  in  Sir  Robert  Ped 
to  confess  he  was  the  son  of  a  cotton  ^b- 
ner,  though  every  body  knew  it"  Wdl 
then  might  John  Bull  open  wide  his  ^es 
at  the  apparition  of  the  North  Star  steam- 
ing into  Southampton  water ! 

The  North  Star  was  a  steamship  of  the 
first  class,  which  was  built  expr^sly  for 
her  owner  to  make  a  pleasure  voyage 
to  Europe  in.  and,  of  course,  combined 
all  the  requisites  to  insure  comfort  and 
safety  which  money  could  procure.  Shib 
left  New- York  last  May,  having  on  board 
Commodore  Yanderbilt,  his  wife  and  eig^ 
teen  of  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
daughters  and  daughters-in-law ;  in  ad- 
dition there  were  Doctor  Linsly,  the  fami- 
ly physician,  and  his  wife,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Overton  Choules,  D.  D.  and  his 
wife. 

A  happier  party,  or  one  better  satisfied 
with  their  prospects,  according  to  Dr. 
Choules,  never  crossed  the  Atlantic 

HiM  went  the  steam,  round  went  the  wbMbi 
Were  neyer  folk  so  gUd. 

Doctor  Choules  was  to  officiate  as  chi^ 
lain  and  historiographer  of  the  excursion 
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and.  if  ever  we  go  a  yachting  to  Europe, 
most  fortunate  shall  we  esteem  ourselves 
if  we  can  engage  so  jovial  and  sunny- 
minded  a  D.  D.  to  act  m  a  similar  capa- 
city. We  fear  there  are  but  few  such 
chaplains,  and  wo  know  that  there  have 
never  been  many  such  good-natured 
chroniclers  of  voyages.  If  there  were  any 
disagreeables  attending  the  excursion,  our 
author,  for  one,  did  not  see  them.  Ue  saw 
nothing  but  a  nimbus  of  lambent  glory 
surrounding  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed, 
and  encircling  every  object  that  he  encoun- 
tered. His  glasses  were  tinged  with  rose- 
color,  all  odors  were  agreeable  that  saluted 
his  wide  nostrils,  and  none  but  the  sweetest 
and  genteelest  sounds  ever  reached  his 
cars.  His  presence  must  have  been  per- 
petual sunshine  in  the  saloons,  and  on 
the  deck  of  the  North  Star.  He  heard, 
we  have  not  a  doubt, 

** a  mennaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 

Uttering  such  dnlcet  and  harmonious  breatli. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.** 

For  he  naively  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  volume  that,  although  one  of  the 
passengers  "reckoned  up  sixteen  days  of 
bad  weather,"  *"he  did  not  remember 
one  he  should  call  a  regular  storm."  So 
uniform  is  the  chaplain's  amiable  tam- 
per, and  so  resolutely  was  he  bent  on 
looking  only  upon  the  silver  linings  of 
black  clouds,  that  he  has  even  a  good 
word  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  an  un- 
happy man,  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  unites  in  execrating.  Dr.  Choules 
says,  he  has  "heard  anecdotes  in  plenty 
respecting  the  Czar,  and  all  of  them  re- 
flect great  honor  upon  the  qualities  of 
his  head  and  heart,"  and  he  left  Russia 
*'  tA-ith* exalted  opinions  of  fhe  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  Emperor." 

The  incipient  state  of  great  events  is 
always  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  world, 
and  Dr.  Choules  records  the  time  and 
the  place  when  Mr.  Vanderbilt  first  re- 
vealed to  him  the  project  of  his  pleasure 
voyage,  and  made  its  future  historian  ac- 
quainted with  the  happiness  which  was 
in  store  for  him. 

**  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,"  says  oar 
aijthor,  "■  the  attenUun  of  the  country  was  directed  to 
an  item  in  the  daily  papers  of  New  York,  contain- 
ing  information  tliat  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  construct- 
ing a  steam-ship  of  large  dimensions,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  yacht  fur  the  accommodation  of  his  flun- 
ily  and  some  invited  friends  in  a  voyage  to  the 
principal  sea-ports  in  Europe.  The  announcement 
of  this  project  excited  a  deep  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  excursion  became  a  prominent  subject 
of  oonversatioQ. 

**  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  known  to  his  countrymen  aa 
a  thoroughly  practical  man,  whose  energy  and  perse- 
verance, combined  with  strong  intellect  and  high  com* 


mercial  integrity,  had  given  him  immense  wealth ; 
all  Ills  undertakings  had  been  crowned  with  signal 
success,  and  his  great  enterprise  in  opening  a  com- 

munlcatinn  with  tlie  Pacific  bv  the  Nicaragua  routo 
had  made  him  a  reputation  in  Enrope ;  and  a  general 
expectation  existed  that  he  would  carry  cat  bis  plan 
in  a  manner  that  would  redonnd  to  the  honor  of  the 
country.  Various  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  his 
ultimate  designs.  Many  imagined  that  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt proposed  to  effect  some  great  mercantile  opera- 
tion,— he  was  to  sell  his  sliip  to  this  monarch,  or  that 
government,— or,  he  was  to  take  co^t tracts  for  the 
supply  of  war  steamers ;  all  sorts  of  s]>ecu]ations  were 
entertained  by  that  generally  misiufi»rmed  character, 
— tha  public.  In  February  I  was  sitting  with  Mr. 
Vanierbilt  in  his  library,  when  he  gave  me  the  first 
information  I  had  received  of  bis  intentions,  and  ho 
kindly  invited  me  and  my  wife  to  accompany  him  to 
Enrope  in  the  month  of  May.  The  ship  was  then  on 
the  stocks,  but  bo  named  the  very  day  cm  which  he 
should  sail,  and  gave  me  the  details  of  his  proposed 
ronte,  and  f^om  which  few  deviations  were  afterwards 
made.  Mr.  V.  expressly  Infbrmed  me  that  his  solo 
object  was  to  gratify  his  family  anfl  afford  himself  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  coast  of  Europe,  which  ho 
could  do  in  no  other  way ;  aud  he  observed  that,  after 
moro  than  thirty  years'  devotion  to  business,  in  all 
which  period  he  had  known  no  rest  troin  labor,  ho 
te\t  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  complete  holiday.^ 

The  style  of  Doctor  Choules  is  equal  to 
his  subject,  being  free,  flowing,  and  easy, 
and  though  here  and  there  a  sentence  oc- 
curs to  wliich  a  severe  or  pedantic  critic 
might  object,  it  is  very  readable,  amiable 
and  pleasant.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  most  ill-natured  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
critics  not  to  relent  and  grow  tenderly 
good-humored  while  accompanying  thio 
pleasant  author  on  his  rose-tinted  excur- 
sion. There  is  one  sentence  in  the  preface 
of  the  Doctor's  book  which,  we  must  con- 
fess, rather  startled  us  before  we  got  en- 
tirely through  with  it.  ••  This  world  is 
full  of  beauty,"  says  Doctor  Choules,  '•  and 
it  teems  with  wonders ;  and  I  never  see  a 
fresh  portion  of  God's  earth,  but  I  feel 
some  respect  for  the  old  gentleman's  opi- 
nion,"— the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
leaves  us  room  to  imagine  what  the  good 
Doctor  means,  but  as  the  oddness  of  its 
phrasing  did  not  at  the  first  glance  permit 
us  to  discover  it,  we  were  rather  startled 
until  we  did — "  who,  on  going  from  Maine 
to  Albany  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
left  his  native  State,  declared,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  the  world  was  more  extensive 
than  he  had  supposed." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  two  D.'s 
which  the  reverend  historian  wears  at  the 
end  of  his  name  are  no  hindrance  to  his 
enjoyment  of  a  small  joke.  There  are 
several  like  it  in  the  volume. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  moonlight 
night  as  the  North  Star  steamed  past 
*•  one  of  the  syreetest  islands  of  the  world," 
where  the  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt resided,  in  whose  honor  ''  rockets 
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were  let  off  and  a  gun  fired ; "  and  when 
the  pilot  left  the  yacht  outside  Sandy 
Hook,  he  was  presented  with  a  "  purse 
of  gold,  which  was  intended  to  show  that 
no  blame  was  attached  to  him  by  Mr. 
Vandcrbilt,"  for  an  accident  which  had 
delayed  the  steamer  the  day  before. 
**Soon  after  leaving  Sandy  Hook,"  says 
Dr.  Choules,  "Mr.  Vanderbilt  requested 
me  to  conduct  family  worship  on  board 
the  ship  throughout  the  voyage,  and  to 
appoint  such  an  hour  as  I  thought  most 
suitable.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
prayers  should  be  attended  every  evening 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  grace  should  be 
said  at  all  the  meals  oa  board  ship." 
The  voyage  commenced  most  auspiciously, 
and  Dr.  Choules  remarks,  on  the  very 
first  day  out,  ^'  it  seemed  a  happiness  to 
exist,"  and,  as  he  immediately  after  says, 
'*  our  table  was  equal  to  that  of  any  hotel 
in  America,  and  the  desserts  rivalled  in 
richness  any  thing*  that  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  Astor,  Metropolitan  and  St  Nicho- 
las ; "  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  seeming 
was  a  reality.  Not  oi^ly  were  the  desserts 
rich,  but  the  music  was  delightful.  "  One 
gentleman  of  the  party  possessed  a  fine 
taste  in  Italian  music — the  ladies  were 
always  in  voice — the  sailors,  too,  were  de- 
cidedly fond  of  negro  melody.  One  of 
them  who  answered  to  the  euphonious 
name  of  Pogcc,  was  thought  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  Christy  Minstrels."  The  first 
sermon  preached  by  the  Doctor,  he  in- 
forms us,  was  on  the  22d  of  May.  "  the 
text  selected  for  the  occasion,  Proverbs 
xvi.  32 ;  *  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  bet- 
ter than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 
The  singing  was  fine,  and  the  accompa- 
niment of  the  piano  very  acceptable." 
Doctor  Choules  had  a  very  natural  admi- 
ration for  his  generous  patron.  "  Often," 
8ays  he,  "did  I  wish  that  more  than  the 
members  of  our  privileged  company  could 
have  seen  him  day  by  day  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  his  officers,  polite  and  liberal 
to  his  guests,  ^fr.  Vanderbilt  I  had  long 
known  to  be  possessed  of  great  qualities, 
a  mighty  grasp  of  intellect,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  highest  order.  Yet  till  I  en- 
tered upon  this  voyage  I  did  not  adequate- 
ly appreciate  his  knowledge  of  men,  his 
nne  tact,  his  intuitive  perception  of  the 
fitting,  and  his  dignified  self-control ;  and 
I  felt  glad  that  such  a  man,  self-made  as 
he  is.  should  be  seen  by  the  accidental 
sons  of  nobility  and  fortune  in  the  Old 
World." 

The  amenities  and  splendors  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  came  to  an  end 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and,  quite  as  a  matter 


of  course.  *'  it  was  one  of  England's  most 
joyous,  brilliant  mornings,"  when    the 
doctor  and  his  companions  woke  up  in 
Southampton    water,    "and    gazed    out 
upon  as  richly  cultivated  a  landscape  as 
the  southern  coast  of  England  can  pre- 
sent."    Here  the  party  "found  several 
fine  hotels ; "  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  one,  called  the  New  York   Hotel, 
which  had  the  star-spangled  banner  dis- 
played, did  not  favorably  impress  "  some 
of  our  gentlemen  who  repaired  to  it  for  a 
lunch."  This  was  about  the  only  unfavor- 
able impression  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  party  during  this  brilliant 
excursion,  but  the  Doctor  adds  that  "Rad- 
ley's  Hotel  near  the  railroad,  and,  I  think, 
the  Dolphin,  are  well-kept  houses."    The 
unfavorable  impression  caused  by  the  nn- 
fortunate  lunch  which  had  a  star-spangled 
banner  to  recommend  it,  probably  soon 
wore  off,  for  the  Doctor  immediately  grows 
amiable  again.    But  a  poor  lunch  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  passed  over  by  so  exempla- 
ry a  (maplain,  and  so  veracious  a  histo- 
rian.   It  was  one  of  the  few  dark  spots 
in  the  bright  picture  he  has  given  us  of 
this  memorable  excursion.    Every  thing 
is  beautiful,  fine,  glorious  and  charming, 
excepting  that  un&rtunate  lunch.    They 
see  some  soldiers,  and  the  Doctor  re- 
marks "they  looked  like  fine  fellows." 
He  calls  upon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adkins 
in  Southampton,  whom  he  had  known 
many  years  ago.     "I  told  the  ladies," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  that  Mr.  Adkins  used 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  look- 
ing men    in    England — and  our    ladies 
thought  him  one  of  the  most  splendid 
men  they  had  ever  seen."    The  next  day 
they  were  off  for  London,  and  in  Winches- 
ter "  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  Mr, 
Alderman  Andrews,  whose  name  is  so 
endeared  to  Americans."  The  Doctor  was 
anxious  to  "  get  in  "  at  his  "  old  favorite 
house,  the  Grolden-Cross,  nearly  opposite 
to  Northumberland  House,  but  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner was  unable  to  take  even  half  our 
number."     How  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  get  in  at  the  Golden-Cross,  so 
fitting  an  emblem  of  that  cross  which  he 
bore  about    The  Doctor  informs  us  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  house  where 
they  at  last  "found  good  accommoda- 
tions," was  the  St  James'  Hotel,  in  Gcr- 
my n-street    "  Two  or  three  noblemen  re- 
»de  in  this  hotel,  and  one,  Lord  Bla^f- 
ney,  has  made  it  his  dty  residence  for 
many  years,^  '  The  day  of  their  arrival 
in  London  happened  to  be  a  "drawing- 
room."      "Every  street    was    throng^ 
with  carriages  (we  imagine  this  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally)  waiting  for  their 
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turn  to  take  up  the  company  at  the  pal- 
ace. The  coachmen  and  footmen  all  had 
immense  houquets  in  their  bosoms,  and 
the  splendid  hyeries.  and  powdered  heads, 
and  white  wigs  of  the  drivers  were  novel- 
ties to  most  of  the  North  Star  party." 
The  Doctor  was  anxious  to  know  ^'  what 
-would  be  the  first  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  ladies,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  was 
TOted  for  as  the  primary  visit"  Doctor 
Choules  is  a  great  lover  of  rural  scenery, 
and.  while  the  other  members  of  the 
party  were  seeing  the  lions  in  London  he 
took  a  run  down  to  his  native  Bristol  to 
refresh  himself  with  views  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Avon.  In  the  ecstasy  of  again  ben- 
holding  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  he  ex- 
claims, '^  I  really  believe  that  either  from 
the  impressions  which  I  received  in  child- 
hood in  this  glorious  region,  or  from  some 
peculiar  organization  (t£J€  rather  imagine 
it  is  the  organization)^  I  have  felt  so 
much  delight  in  rambling  abroad  among 
scenes  of  bsauty,  sublimity,  and  historical 
interest  0,  the  happy  hours  of  my  boy- 
hood that  I  have  passed  in  this  village,  on 
the  Avon's  banks !  And,  what  tea^rink- 
ings  have  I  had  in  these  cottages,  and  in 
the  arbors  which  surround  them ! "  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man  beyond  a  cavil. 
Returned  to  London,  the  excursionists 
wenfc  to  hear  "  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
NoeL  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsbo- 
rougn,"  preach.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
"  has  a  fine  figure,"  and,  "  we  were  much 
gratified  with  the  prayer  offered."  The 
next  day  "Mr.  Peabody  proffered  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yanderbilt  and  ladies  the  Aise 
of  his  boxes  that  evening  at  the  Opera, 
and  as  long  as  they  remained  in  town." 
Whether  Doctor  Choules  visited  the  opera 
or  not  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  from  "  a  notice  of  the  opera 
furnished  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  who  was  present,"  that  the  splen- 
dor of  the  scene  was  not  quite  up  to  their 
expectations.  Like  the  lunch  at  South- 
ampton the  opera  was  a  failure.  "It  was 
the  height  of  the  season;  a  large  and 
fashionable  assemblage  filled  the  house ; 
England's  favorite  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  were  there ;  and  many  of 
the  fairest  and  noblest  of  the  land,  yet 
we  were  disappointed.  The  spectacle 
was  not  so  gorgeous  and  brilliant  as  we 
had  expected  on  a  court  night, — neither 
in  the  first  coup  d^ceil^  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  nor  the  elegance  of  the  toilet" 
This  is  not  Dr.  Choules ;  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  neither  in  the 
Jirety  nor  the  second  coup  d'onl,  "The 
Queen  "  we  are  informed,  by  this  disap- 


pointed gentleman,  "wore  a  rich  white 
dress,  exceedingly  decolte,  covered  with 
point  lace,  and  an  ornament  of  great 
value, — a  magnificent  pearl— on  the  stom- 
acher. Prince  Albert  is  a  tall,  stout-looking 
man,  light-haired,  and  partially  halo. 
His  appearance  was  any  thing  but  aristo- 
cratic, notwithstanding  he  exhibited  a 
large  star  on  his  left  breast,  and  a  wide 
crimson  silk  ribbon  over  a  white  waist-- 
coat.  We  searched  scrutinizingly  among 
the  noble  circles  to  discover  something 
inform  or  feature  marking  the  stamp 
of  hereditary  nobility ;  but  in  vain. 
"  Four  of  the  party  dmed  with  Mr.  Pea- 
body  at  Richnlond  to  meet  Senator  Doug- 
las. The  dinner  was  an  elegant  repast" 
In  the  evening  they  went  to  a  levee  at 
Mr.  Ingersoll's,  our  Minister,  where  "  the 
display  of  diamonds  was  very  brilliant" 
On  the  8th  of  June  they  attended  a  soiree 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's ;  "  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Cbal- 
lis,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Hides."  Dia- 
monds and  dinners  did  not  absorb  all  the 
attention  of  our  chronicler,  he  "  was  es- 
pecially delighted  with  the  dorious  col- 
lection of  old  books  at  Mr.  Toovey's,  42 
Picadilly.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with 
three  distinguished  bibliopolists  at  this 
shop — Lord  Hastings,  Sir  David  Dundas, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Foss." 
The  party  were  greatly  &vored  atmos- 

Siherically  during  their  stay  in  London, 
'he  Doctor  sagaciously  remarks,  that  **  the 
state  of  the  weather  is  in  England  a 
never  failing  subject  of  conversation  among 
her  population.  This  arises  from  its  fre- 
quent changes.  During  our  visit  in  Lon- 
don of  ten  or  twelve  days,  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  oomplam,  it  was  charming."  Wo 
are  informed  that  "  the  ladies  experienced 
much  ei^oyment  in  a  visit  to  Madame 
Tussaud's  great  museum  of  notables  in 
war."  On  their  return  to  Southampton 
the  party  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  a 
sermon  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren, 
a  Scotch  Baptist,  and  "we  all  felt  the 
force  of  the  preacher's  subject; — 7%€ 
Dignity  of  Man,  But  when  he  described 
man's  apostacy  and  ruin,  no  one  could 
fail  to  experience  the  emotions  of  Isaiah, 
who  exclaimed,  *  I  abhor  myself  in  dust 
and  ashes.' 

But  the  Doctor  soon  recovered  from  his 
state  of  self^abhorrence,  for,  on  the  next 
page  he  is  again  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
himself,  and  goes  off  in  a  most  glowing 
and  appetizing  account  of  the  great  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Mayor  and  merchants 
of  Southampton  to  the  owner  of  the 
North  Star. 

"On  onr  arrlTal  at  Saatluunpton,  we  fiNind  the 
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Streets  placarded  with  notices  of  ft  public  entertaln- 
ment  at  the  VictorU  Booms ;  and  a  very  superbly- 
CDgraved  card,  in  gilt  letters,  with  a  fine  likeness  of  the 
North  Star  in  the  centre,  sorrounded  by  gilt  flags  and 
the  arms  of  Soathampton,  was  addressed  to  each 
member  of  the  party.  As  a  memorial  of  the  voyage, 
I  annex  the  card  of  Invitation  which  I  received  on 
the  occasion: 

THC  MATOR, 
mSCOAlVTB  AKD  TBADKB8  AX  BOimiAXPTON, 

Bequest  the  pleasure  of  the  Key.  Dr.  and  Mbs. 

CnouLss*  company  at  a  Dkixitzixb,  on  Mokoat, 

18  June,  1858,  at  the  Boyal  Victoria 

Assembly  Booms,  in  honor 

of  the  visit  of 

COIOIODORK  TANDRBBILT, 

In  his  splendid  Steam  Yacht  North  Star. 
At  8  o'clock. 

**  Monday,  the  18th  of  June,  was  a  most  dellgfatftal 
day;  and  when  we  came  on  deck  we  fbnnd  the  flags 
of  the  shipping  in  dock  all  gayly  waving  to  the 
breeze,  and  noticed  banners  ttom  the  hotels  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  while  the  churcb-belis  were  ringing 
merry  pea!8  of  cheer  and  gladness  Every  thing  de- 
noted mirth  and  holiday,  and  our  feelings  were  some- 
what peculiar  when  we  felt  that  all  this  was  a  matter 
In  which  we  were  personally  concerned,  and  was  In- 
tended for  the  honor  of  our  ship,  her  owner,  and  our 
country.** 

The  account  of  the  festivities  at  this 
place  occupies  some  forty  pages  of  the 
Doctor's  book.  From  Southampton  they 
go  to  Copenhagen,  Cronstadt  and  St. 
retersburgh,  and  even  in  the  cold  Bal- 
tic Sea  there  i.<i  sunshiny  splendor  to 
greet  the  North  Star.  At  Southampton, 
at  Bristol,  at  London,  and  at  Rome,  it  was 
the  loveliest  spot,  but  in  Peterhoff,  says 
good  Dr.  Ohoules,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  greensward,  &c,  "transcend  all  that 
I  have  known  of  the  beauty  of  country 
life  in  any  part  of  the  world."  At  the 
hotel,  "  the  provisions  were  excellent,  and, 
,  as  wo  found  every  where  in  Russia,  en- 
tirely in  the  style  of  the  French  cuisine." 
Qoing  to  St  Petersburgh  they  went  to 
the  Hotel  des  Princes,  but  it  was  too  full 
to  receive  so  large  a  company,  and  they 
were  treated  to  a  splendid  lunch, — "  the 
waiters  spread  a  table  and  placed  on  it 
bread,  butter,  anchovies,  caviare,  claret, 
sherry,  brandy,  ice  and  cakes  in  variety. 
This  excellent  lunch  was  very  seasonable, 
as  it  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  day 
intensely  hot."  On  calling  for  the  bill 
the  host  refused  to  accept  of  any  pay  I 
The  Doctor  was  ravished,  charmed,  en- 
chanted, by  the  splendors  of  the  impe- 
rial residences,  and  particularly  by  the 
wonders  of  the  hermitage  of  Catharine  the 
Second.  "  The  room  containing  the  dia- 
monds and  regalia  excited  the  interest  of 
all  in  our  party ;  and  on  no  consideration 
would  we  have  been  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  onrivalled  collec- 


tion of  treasures.  Rubies,  diamonds, 
emeralds  and  pearls — why,  the  room  was 
full  of  them.  The  imperial  crown  pleased 
us  better  than  any  diadem  I  have  seen  in 
the  regalia  of  other  kingdoms." — 0! 
prophet  Isaiah  !  The  Doctor  is  refreshed 
by  the  recollection  that  this  was  the 
palace  of  "the  Great  Catharine,"  who 
certainly  was  great  in  a  way  immoi^ 
talized  by  Lord  Byron — and  in  presence 
of  its  three  thousand  pk;tures,  says,  "I 
confess  that  the  Dutch  school  is  my 
passion ! "  Pictures  of  game,  and  froits 
and  flowers  are  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  North  Star,  than  saints. 
M^alens  and  Ecoe  Homos;  the  pic^ 
ture  which  seems  to  have  interested  him 
most  was  "  the  Interior  of  a  Stable,"  by 
Wouvermans.  His  rapid  enumeratkm  <i 
the  riches  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  the 
gold,  silver  and  diamonds  in  the  churches 
is  really  dazzling,  and  they  seem  to  have 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
imagination.  In  describing  the  Isaac 
Church,  he  says :  "  No  man  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  this  wonderful  pile. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  this  church 
seem  to  diminish  its  apparent  size.  I 
have  only  to  say  that  here  are  monoliths, 
of  Finland  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  form- 
ing peristyles  of  unsurpassed  beauty ; 
and,  in  the  interior  are  columns  of  mala- 
chite fifty  feet  high,  which  adorn  the 
altars.  Malachite,  lapis-lazuli,  porphyry 
and  gold,  all  seem  to  vie  with  each  oth^ 
for  pre-eminence  in  this  glorious  pile." 

Dr.  Choiiles  is  not  one  of  those  ascetics 
who  refuse  to  do  in  Rome  what  the  Ro- 
mans do.  "On  the  Sabbath  which  we 
spent  in  St  Petersbureh,  we  found  a 
wedding  feast  celebrated  at  our  hotel; 
and,  in  going  to  our  dining-room  at  sup- 
per time,  the  waiters  took  us  through  the 
room  where  the  festivities  were  going  on. 
Excellent  music  and  spirited  dancing 
seemed  to  have  put  the  party  into  high 
spirits."  Lunches  appear  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  "At 
Mr.  Wilkins'  hospitable'  abode  Captain 
Eldridge,  his  lady,  and  a  few  of  ns,  par- 
took of  an  elegant  lunch  which  we  shall 
often  think  of  with  pleasure.  Such  sweet- 
meats I  never  tasted,"  &c  But,  what 
were  the  lunches,  the  churches,  the  dia- 
monds, the  pictures,  the  sweetmeats,  the 
caviare,  the  brandy,  the  claret  and  the 
cakes  of  St  Petersburgh,  without  the 
good  genius  who  presides  over  all — the 
Czar  ?  Not  seeing  him  was  omitting  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  from  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  "Our  great  r^ret  at  leaving 
Russia,"  says  Dr.  Choules,  "is  not  having 
seen  the  great,  and,  I  believe,  good  man, 
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the  emperor,  who  has  done  60  mach  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  his 
extensive  dominions,  and  to  improve  the 
entire  coantry.  I  leave  Russia  with  ex- 
alted opinions  of  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  emperor,  and  douht  not  that, 
if  his  life  be  spared,  Russia  will  continue 
to  advance  in  all  that  makes  a  country 
great  and  powerful  and  happy.  I  have 
heard  anecdotes  in  plenty  respecting  the 
Czar,  and  all  of  them  reflect  great  honor 
upon  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart ; 
but  I  do  not  foel  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
state  them  in  this  public  manner,  as  they 
were  related  to  me  in  the  social  circle,  by 
men  who  are  favorably  situated  to  know 
their  truth.  Some  of  our  party  saw  the 
emperor  at  the  church  of  the  palace,  at 
Peterhoff;  but  I  spent  that  Sabbath  in 
the  city.  Had  we  remained  a  day  or  two 
longer,  we  should  have  seen  the  emperor 
on  board ;  but  his  time  and  thoughts  had 
all  been  engrossed  with  the  pressing  afi&irs 
of  the  great  vexed  question  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey." 

The  good  chaplain  cannot  write  long  at 
a  time  without  introducing  something 
good  to  eat  or  drink,  and  occasionally 
creature  comforts  come  in  very  whim- 
sical juxtaposition  with  passages  of  senti- 
ment or  piety.  The  yacht  had  reached 
Copenhagen  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  part  with  one  of  their  members.  The 
event  is  thus  touchingly  mentioned : 
"  Here  we  parted  from  our  youne  friend 
Allen,  who  was  to  proceed  from  this  city, 
by  way  of  Kiel  and  Hamburgh,  to  Leip- 
siCj  and  resume  his  studies.  We  found  a 
fine  supply  of  strawberries,"  &c.  Ac.  From 
Copenhagen  the  yacht  went  to  Havre, 
and  the  excursionists  spent  three  delight- 
ful week  <  in  Paris ;  fron i  Havre  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  tliey  entered  the  "charm- 
ing bay  of  Malaga  on  Sunday,  July  '6}  st." 
They  were  put  in  quarantine ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  **  with  such  a  sky.  such  a  tem- 
perature, and  such  a  prospect,"  says  the 
Doctor,  '*  I  never  could  be  better  off.  And 
there  came  a  boat  full  of  good  things, 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  but,  best  of  all, 
of  grapes ;  the  grapes  of  Frontenac,  Mus- 
cat, and  Sweetwater."  The  good  things 
were  none  the  less  welcome  for  being 
brought  off  on  Sunday. 

We  should  be  most  happy  to  transfer  to 
our  pages  some  of  the  purple  tints  of  Ma- 
laga with  which  the  chronicler  of  the  cruise 
of  the  North  Star  has  illuminated  his  nar- 
rative ;  but  we  have  already  dipped  more 
freely  into  his  volume  than  we  intended 
doing.  From  Malaga  they  pursue  their 
course  to  Leghorn,  passing  uorgona,  ^'  so 
fiuuous  for  its  anchovies;"  at  Leghorn 


they  find  '•  an  excellent  table,"  and  go  to 
the  Opera.  -  The  Sabbath-day,  Aug.  7, 
was  a  delightful  day.  At  our  breakfast 
we  had  a  fine  supply  of  figs  and  peaches." 
In  Leghorn  the  Doctor  had  the  pleasure 
of  preaching  the  gospel. 

•*  It  Is  pleasant  to  know  that  pure  eyangellcal  trnth 
Is  here  proclaimed,  even  amid  the  black  darknras  of 
Popeiy;  and  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunltj  to  preach 
the  gospel  In  Italy,  and  there  to  join  In  prayer  with 
Ood's  peoplo,  that  He  wonld  soon  overtam  the  Man 
of  Sin,  who,  Impiously  placing  himself  in  the  seat  of 
the  Almighty,  Uys  claim  to  infallibility.  But  God 
declares  that  he  will  not  glvo  his  glory  to  another ; 
and  Popery,  by  th  s  &tal  aasomptlon  of  a  divine  at- 
tribnte,  has  tied  around  her  neck  the  apocalyptic 
millstone,  which  is  at  last  to  sink  her  to  the  bottom- 
less abyss.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  Scotch  gentl«<man. 
who  has  long  resided  here ;  be  is  an  eminent  mer- 
chant  and  banker,  and  has  a  mercantile  house  in 
Liverpool  and  Canada.  He  sent  the  first  export  of 
marble  to  New  York,  and  a  small  quantity  over- 
stocked  the  market"^ 

From  Leghorn  the  party  visited  Flor- 
ence, where  the  Patriarch  of  the  excursion 
sat  to  Powers  for  his  bust  and  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt  to  our  countryman  Hart.  Naples, 
Valetta  and  Constantinople  were  next 
visited,  but  the  excursionists  were  denied 
a  sight  of  Rome,  much  to  the  regret  of 
Dr.  Choules  and  the  ladies'  maids.  On 
their  return  to  Gibraltar  they  had  delight- 
ful picnics  in  the  cork  woods,  and  ram- 
bles and  scrambles  about  the  rock ;  and, 
says  our  chaplain — 

**0n  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Clark,  MiOo'  Labau 
and  I,  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  officers 
of  the  44th  at  their  quarters  upon  the  Rock.  At  six 
o'clock  we  repaired  to  the  Club-house,  where  we 
were  to  meet  our  kind  fHeuds,  who  would  take 
charge  of  us.  At  sundown  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
listen  to  the  noble  band  which  plays  every  evening 
in  the  square,  and  never  did  music  sound  more 
sweetly  than  Uiat  calm  night.  Having  ordered  our 
boatmen  to  meet  us  at  the  Ragged  Stafl^  as  the  town 
gates  would  be  closed  on  our  return,  we  at  a  little 
past  seven  got  into  the  carriage  and  ascended  the 
rock,  which  is  a  slow  process,  but  every  winding  turn 
showing  us  new  beauties,  and  at  eight  we  reached 
the  comfortable  quarters  of  the  regimental  mesa.  A 
more  superb  look-out  was  never  seen  than  this  build- 
ing affords. 

**  The  accommodations  are  very  fine,  and  all  that 
gentlemen  can  desire.  At  a  little  past  eight  we  wer« 
summoned  to  the  dining-room,  and  a  more  magnifi- 
cent one  is  not  easily  found.  It  was  a  company  night, 
of  which  tliere  are  two  every  week.  There  were 
twenty-two  or  t^renty-four  oflicers  at  table,  all  in  uni- 
form. The  table  was  loaded  with  massive  plate,  be- 
longing to  the  regiment,  which  is  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  its  equipage. 

^*  Our  dinner  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  met  oat  of 
Paris;  Indeed,  it  was  thoiuoghly  Parisian,  as  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  mess  are  under  the  supervldoD  of 
an  artist  from  the  French  capital  The  epergnes 
were  very  large,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  regiment ; 
and  the  immense  candelabra  and  other  adommenta 
rendered  It  a  brilliant  scene. 
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"I  Am  qalto  rare  that  the  kind  speeches  of  the 
generonSf  high-mi ndod  officers  of  the  44th,  and  their 
fHends  of  other  regiments,  will  long  be  remembered 
hy  each  of  their  American  gaeats.  I  shall  never 
bear  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  spoken  of  without 
thiniting  of  the  44th  regiment,  and  our  fHends 
Brown,  Biggins,  Deering,  Tbomhill,  and  others 
whose  faces  I  can  recall  much  eaeder  than  their 
names.*' 

From  Gibraltar  the  yacht  proceeded  to 
Funchal,  Madeira,  and  here  they  encoun- 
tered a  most  remarkable  man  in  the  per- 
son of  a  publican. 

**  We  all  dined  on  shore,  at  Mr.  Yates*  hotel,  and 
found  an  admirable  table,  with  the  best  of  atten- 
tion. ^ 

^  Mr.  Yates  was  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Brltiah 
army,  and  resides  here  on  acoonnt  of  his  health, 
which  is  mnoh  improved  by  the  climate.  On  con- 
versing Mrith  our  host,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
possessed  of  so  much  intelligence ;  and,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries  on  many  subjects,  I  at  once  discovered 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading.  Mr.  Yates 
invited  me  Into  his  study,  and  I  was  conducted  into 
a  very  charming  retreat,  where  I  met  with  a  far  finer 
library  of  the  best  books  than  can  usually  bo  mot 


with  in  a  clei^yman^s  study  in  New  England.  Tits 
cast  of  the  proprietor's  mind  was  evidently  in  fiver 
of  theology  and  met^hysics,  and  not  often  do  I  &fl 
in  with  a  better  collection  of  the  best  antbon.  Ifr. 
YatoB  Is  a  hard  student,  a  close  thinker ;  and,  al- 
though at  least  fifty,  he  is  diligently  employed  in  the 
aoqui&itlon  of  the  Latin  language.  I  wss  delighted 
with  my  visit  to  this  charming  study,  which  earn- 
mands  a  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  unrivalled  bamty 
of  the  Island  mountain  range.** 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  September,  the 
yacht  re-entered  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
we  fully  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  reverend  chronicler  of  this  remark- 
able and  happy  excursion,  that  "such  a 
cruise  was  never  attempted  before ; "  bat, 
if  Dr.  Choules'  good-natured  and  lively 
volume  should  be  extensively  read,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  other  of  our 
generous  millionaires  will  be  tempted  to 
emulate  the  splendid  liberality  of  the 
fortunate  owner  of  the  North  Star ;  hot 
we  can  hardly  hope  ever  again  to  read 
such  a  volume  as  his  chaplun  has  pre- 
sented us. 


SHAKESPEARE     v.     PERKINS. 
[In  the  North  American  Bevlew.] 


THE    CONCLUDINO    ARGUMENT. 


LET  every  reader  who,  when  he  takes 
up  Hamlet^  or  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing, or  Romeo  and  Juliet^  does  not  care 
whether  he  reads  Perkins  or  Shakespeare, 
pass  b^  this  brief  paper ;  it  concerns  him 
not, — IS  not  addressed  to  him.  But  let 
him  who  does  prefer  Shakespeare  to  Per- 
kins, once  more,  "  hear  us  for  our  cause." 
and  once  for  all. 

li^e  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  our  efforts,  made  in  an  humble  but 
earnest  spirit,  to  preserve  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  from  ruthless  mutilation, 
have  done  much  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  our  labors  is  not 
confined  to  direct  assurances  from  Shake- 
spearian ^holars  in  both  England  and 
America,  but  to  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  do  away  the  influence  of  our  ar- 
gument against  the  authority  of  the  emen- 
dations in  the  Perkins  folio.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  Mr.  Collier  had  no  adhe- 
rents, and  the  publishers  of  his  Shakespeare 
no  partisans.  We  were  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  the  appearance  of  two  elab- 
orate papers,  one  in  the  North  British 
Review,  the  other  in  the  North  American 


Review  for  ApriL  1854,  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  (jollier's  position.  The 
former  of  these  is  of  little  consequence ; 
it  does  more  to  injure  Mr.  Collier,  than  to 
help  him.  The  latter,  however,  being 
often  sound,  generally  ingenious,  and,  with 
one  exception,  always  fair  and  courteous, 
and  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consider- 
at  on  of  our  argument  merits  respectful 
attention ;  especially  as  it  is  the  ablest 
support  which  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  re- 
ceived, far  abler  than  that  given  by  the 
veteran  Shakespearian  scholar  himsdC 
Our  brief  supplementary  notice  of  the 
folio  in  the  number  of  March  last,  which 
had  evidently  not  been  seen  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view,  before  the  preparation  of  his  paper, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  meet  all  the  posi- 
tions which  he  takes. 

We  must  first  point  out  the  single  in- 
stance of  unfairness  and  discourtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Atnerican  Reviev. 
The  writer  betrays  by  it  a  conscrausness 
of  the  feebleness  of  his  causey  and  a  fever- 
ish desire  to  make  out  a  case.  He  charges, 
that  those  who  have  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  majority  of  the  changes  in  the 
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Perkins  folio— nobody  has  opposed  them 
all — have  done  so,  because  they  are  editors 
of  Shakespeare,  and  if  these  changes  be 
received, "  their  editions  will  become  valae- 
less."  What  is  the  truth  ?  Only  one  of 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Collier  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  this  impeachment  of  motives 
applied  to  him — Mr.  Knight  Mr.  Sing- 
er's edition  of  1826  has  lor  many  years 
been  out  of  print ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Halliwell  and  Mr.  Dyce,  were,  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Collier's  Notes 
and  Emendations^  and  are  still,  editors  of 
editions  to  be  published,  and  therefore  in 
a  position  to  derive  all  possible  benefit 
from  Mr.  Collier's  discovery.*  The  pre- 
tence, that  ^'Mr.  Collier  possesses  the 
cypy right  in  England  of  his  newly  dis- 
covered emendations,"  is  preposterous. 
There  has  not  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
appeared  in  England  for  the  last  century 
and  a  halfj  the  editor  of  which  has  not 
availed  himself  at  pleasure  of  all  the  ori- 
ginal labors  of  his  predecessors,  giving 
credit  for  them;  and  the  excellent  little 
Lansdowne  edition  recently  published,  is. 
by  the  publisher's  advertisement,  "  basea 
on  that  of  Mr.  Collier."  Mr.  Knight's 
editorial  labors  and  Mr.  Dyce's  comments 
being  also  used.  The  objection  is  equally 
futile  in  itself,  and  degrading  to  the  cause 
in  which  it  is  made.  It  impotently  at- 
tacks motives,  for  the  sake  of  disparaging 
arguments,  and  seems  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion, that  it  is  made  rather  to  bolster 
up  an  edition,' than  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
in  one  of  the  ^vest  and  most  interesting 
literary  questions  ever  broached.  Espe- 
cially does  this  appear,  when  the  critic 
seeks  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  by 
the  same  impeachment  of  the  motives  of 
the  writer.  He  insinuates  that  our  oppo- 
sition is  that  of  one  who  is  "  also  an  edi- 
tor of  Shakespeare."  This  is  not  the 
case ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  so,  and  suppose, 
what  is  impossible,  that  Mr.  Collier  has  the 
copyright  of  the  Perkins  Emendations 
in  England ;  does  that  copyright  extend 
to  America  7  How  foolish  and  how  piti- 
ful tnis  objection  is !  And  now,  once  for 
all,  be  it  understood,  that,  as  we  remarked 
in  our  first  paper  upon  this  subject,  we 
consider  that  '*  the  discovery  of  this  cor- 
rected folio  will  be  of  material  service  to 
the  text  of  Shakespeare,"  and  that,  should 
we  prepare  an  edition  of  his  works  for 
the  use  of  the  readers  of  Putnam's  Mag^ 


azine,  we  should  esteem  the  prior  discov- 
ery of  this  Perkins  folio  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  of  our  position,  and 
should  be  indebted  to  it  for  more  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  than  to  any  editor,  ex- 
cept Nicholas  Rowe ;  and  also,  that  were 
all  of  the  changes  which  Mr.  Collier  has 
introduced  into  that  abomination  which 
he  calls  "  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  in 
spite  of  his  own  confession  that  many  of 
them  are  indefensible,  and  that  the  cor- 
rector sometimes  seems  '^  to  have  been  di- 
rected by  his  own,  often  erroneous,  sense 
of  fitness  and  expediency,"! — were  all 
these  changes  as  plausible  as  the  large 
majority  of  them  are  tasteless  and  wan- 
ton, the  previous  field  for  editorial  labor 
would  not  be  materially  diminished ;  be- 
cause it  is  remarkable,  that  th^  acceptable 
emendations  peculiar  to  this  folio  are 
all  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
that  it  leaves  all  the  more  important 
of  the  obscure  passages  either  un- 
touched, or  changed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  transfer  the  obscurity  from  one  line 
to  another,  or  to  diffuse  it  through  many. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  ungenerous 
and  unfounded  objection.  The  case  is  sim- 
ply this: — Mr.  Collier  himself  admits 
that  there  are  many  readings  in  his  recent 
edition  which  are  entirely  indefensible :  no 
one  denies,  that  there  are  some  which 
unquestionably  restore  the  genuine  text : 
finally  and  conclusively,  there  is  no  let 
or  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  them 
all  by  any  editor  in  America,  with  the 
added  advantage,  if  he  possess  it,  of 
being  able  to  correct  the  more  impor- 
tant passages  which  the  corrector  or 
correctors  of  the  Perkins  folio  left  in 
utter  confusion.  It  is  in  no  captious 
mood  that  we  have  treated  this  im- 
portant subject  The  reviewer,  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Collier's  discovery  was  not  wel- 
comed by  the  editors  and  critics  of  Shake- 
speare, misrepresents  the  fact — uncon- 
sciously, we  believe.  We.  with  all  lovers 
of  Shakespeare,  hailed  Mr.  Collier's  an- 
nouncement with  delight — ^a  delight  which 
was  changed  to  chagrin,  when  we  found 
out  what  it  was  that  he  had  so  announced. 
Mr.  Collier  is  not  censured  by  any  one.  as 
he  seems  to  think,  on  account  of  his  *'  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,"}  but  because  he  indorses  changes 
in  it  which  oonfiict  with  Shakespeare^ 
own  design  and  language,  to  say  nothing 
of  common  sense ;  and  above  all,  because 


*  Mr.  HtlU well^t  edition,  ft  dHnUd  b«  retnembered,  oonaisti  of  only  on«  hundred  tod  flft7  cople^  which  tror« 
•n  taken  np  before  the  uppeeranoe  of  Mr.  Golller'a  Notes  and  EmmdaUofna.    Mr.  H.  has  nothing  to  gain  or 
I  with  reigard  to  his  ediuon,  for  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  stmok  oft^  his  plates  are  broken  ap. 
t  Notes  and  Emendatlona,  Acl,  Second  edition,  p.  rii. 
X  Motes  and  Emendations^  &o.,  Seoond  edition,  p^  iz. 
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he  boldly  incorporated  these  into  the  text 
of  a  popular  edition  in  one  volume,  when 
he  acknowledges  that  a  part  of  thero,  at 
least,  have  no  business  there.  Of  his  op- 
ponents, Mr.  Singer  alone  has  been,  un- 
gracious and  ungenerous  enough  to  im- 
peach his  motives ;  and  our  disapproba- 
tion of  such  a  course  was  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  our  first  paper.* 

The  North  American  Eevievo  makes 
a  specious  but  unfair  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  that  of  Shakespeare,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  the  latter  is  in  need 
of  emendation.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  at  least  five  times  as  many  words 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former ;  next  the 
former  is  received  as  the  word  of  God ;  and 
the  most  obscure  part  of  it,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, closes  with  a  curse  upon  the  man 
who  adds  to  or  takes  from  that  book, 
which  must  have  stayed  the  hand  of 
many  an  ambitious  manuscript  corrector ; 
and  last,  the  number  of  passages  in 
Shakespeare  about  which  there  is  any 
reasonable  dispute,  is  not  one  tithe  of  that 
which  the  Reviewer  states — one  hundred 
in  each  play.  Commentators  have  proposed 
changes  in  as  many  :  and  there  is  neither 
human  law  nor  divine  curse  to  prevent  them 
from  saying  that  light  is  darkness ;  but 
because  they  do  so,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
admit  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  So  any 
man,  if  he  choose,  may  declare  that  Shake- 
speare made  Prospero  say  that  his  broth- 
er was  a  sinner  "  to  t/wtruth,*'  by  telling 
a  lie,  and  Hamlet j  that  he  lacked  "gall 
to  make  transgression  bitter ;"  but  we 
are  not  therefore  constrained  to  take  such 
nonsense  into  serious  consideration. 

The  Reviewer  concludes  from  the  ascer- 
tained history  of  the  Perkins  folio,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chirography,  the  nature 
of  the  erased  passages,  and  the  [assumed] 
fact  that  the  emendations  were  made  by 
a  player,  the  London  theatres  being  closed 
from  1642  to  1658. — that  these  emenda- 
tions were  completed  before  1664. 

But,  first,  the  ascertained  history  of 
the  volume  is  merely  that,  in  Mr.  Collier's 
own  words,  "  it  is  probable"  that  it  came 
firom  Upton  Court,  the  seat  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  family  named 
Perkins,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  that  the  volume  has  "  Thomas  Per- 


kins, his  Booke."  written  upon  its  cover, 
(which  cover,  be  it  remarked,  is  not  that 
in  which  it  was  first  bound  in  1632:)  and 
that  there  was  an  actor  of  some  distinc- 
tion, named  Richard  Perkins,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  This  only  proves,  as  any 
one  can  see.  merely  that  it  is  possible,  but 
not  even  that  it  is  probable,  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  the  actor  and 
the  Thomas  Perkins,  who  was  possibly  of 
Upton  Court,  whence  "it  is  probable" 
that  the  volume  came,  about  1780  or  1790. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  volume  is  as  mach 
without  a  "story"  as  Canning's  Knife 
Grinder. 

Second,  the  appearance  of  the  chirogrt- 
phy,  we  m».st  set  down  at  once  as  of  lit- 
tle worth  in  determining  the  date  of  the 
emendations,  for  all  valuable  purposes. 
The  form  of  the  long  s.  the  turn  of  the 
bow  of  the  e  to  the  left,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  second  stroke  of  the  h  below 
the  line,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  determin- 
ing the  date  within  fifty  years.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  in  his  own  possession  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost  J  with  the  fourth  title-page,  1669,  in 
which  there  is  a  manuscript  annotation 
which  bears  all  these  marks.  He  also 
once  owned  an  old  and  very  dilapidated 
copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Ben  Jonscm's 
Plays,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to 
a  farmer,  or  the  i  steward  of  some  great 
household ;  for  there  were  on  all  the 
blank  spaces,  memorandums  of  the  poi^ 
chase  or  sale  of  beeves  and  muttons,  and 
tuns  of  ale,  &c.,  none  of  which  were  da- 
ted earlier  than  1662 :  and  in  all  of  them 
the  c,  *,  and  h  were  formed  in  this  peculiar 
way.  More :  the  same  gentleman  has  in 
his  possession  a  fac-simile  of  a  MS.  by 
Thos.  Dekker,  signed  by  him,  and  dated 
Sept.  12,  1616,  in  which  the  h  is  ne?er 
brought  brought  below  the  line,  and  the 
long  s  is  made  in  the  modem  form.  The 
handwriting  of  the  emendations  in  this 
Perkins  folio,  if  upon  a  volume  without 
date,  would  therefore  ^x  its  date  with 
certainty  only  at  some  time  between  1600 
and  1675 ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  worth 
nothing  against  internal  evidence,  which 
fixes  the  date  after  1662.t 

Third,  the  nature  of  the  erased  pas- 
sages. The  Reviewer's  statement  of  this 
point  assumes  so  much,  that  we  must 


♦  P.  401. 

t  The  unanswerftble  argament  against  the  date  of  the  MS.  corrector's  stage  direction  In  Lcve't  Lattm''t 
Lotit^  (where  he  writes  that  Biron  ^gets  him  in  a  tree^'^  and  spealcs  *'  in  ihs  iret^)  Uiat  there  was  no  practi- 
cable si-enery  in  English  theatres  nntil  after  1662,  the  Reviewer  attempt^  to  set  aside  in  this  most  vtoondia^ 
style:  "  Why  not  argue  also,"  he  says,  "that  the  whole  first  Scene  or  the  Tempts  is  spuriooa,  because  it  Is 
supposed  to  take  place  on  board  a  ship  ?  or  that  many  Boenes  in  A«  You  TAk«  ft  might  to  be  rejected,  bwauae  tb^ 
take  place  amid  a  whole  forest  of  trees  ?  It  is  evident  that  Biron  is  directed  to  speak  *  in  a  tree,'  jnst  as  /a/M 
makes  love  '  lo  a  baIo«>ny."*  But  the  Reviewer  docs  not  see  the  diflfereDce  between  lAe  Seene^  {I  e.,  tiie  riaes 
of  action,)  and  iicenerj/.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  an  action  to  take  place  on  board  a  ship,  and  another  to  diivct 
.  one  of  the  acton  to  run  vp  th4  khrouda  of  a  ship ;  any  dramatist  may  make  a  forest  Uie  locality  of  bk  play. 
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quote  it  in  full,     "il//  passages  of  an  in- 
decent, or  needlessly  licentious  character, 
arc  carefully  struck  out,  evincing,  says 
Mr.  Collier,  *thc  advance  of  a  better  or 
purer  taste    about  the  titne  when   the 
emendator  went  over  the  volume.'  "  [Rev, 
p.  39Z»]     But  Mr.  Collier  does  not  say 
80.      He  says:    '^Snme  expressions  and 
lines  of  an  irreligious  or  indelicate  char- 
acter are  also  struck  out,  evincing,  per*- 
haps^  the  advance  of  a  better  or  purer 
taste,"  &c*    This  is  very  far  short  of  the 
Reviewer's  statement ;  and  well  may  Mr. 
Collier  shelter  his  supposition  behind  a  con- 
tingency ;  for  his  own  Notes  and  Emen- 
dations shows. that  the  corrector  left  un- 
touched very  many  more  profane  and  indec- 
orous expressions  than  he  struck  out ;  and 
also  that  he  did  strike  out  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable passages,  too  brief  to  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  length  of  the  perform- 
ance; plainly  proving  that  he  was  gov- 
erned only  by  his  own  caprice  in  this  re- 
gard.    The  Reviewer  most  strangely  con- 
cludes, that  these  erasures  of  a  few  mdeli- 
cate  passages,  forbid  the  conclu.sion  that 
these  marginalia  were  written  after  the 
Restoration,  and  shows  that  they  were 
made  rather  "  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
when  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  diffusion  of  Puritanism 
compelled  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  to 
strike  out  the  profane  ejaculations  of  Fal- 
staff,  and  some  minor  indecencies  which 
had  been  tolerated  in  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  quartos."      But  surely,  a  writer 
who   undertook   to  handle  this  subject, 
should  have  known,  that  those  omissions 
in  the  first  folio  were  only  made  in  com- 
pliance with  an  express  statute  which  w^as 
passed  in  the  first  of  James  I.,  1604 ! — 
eight  years  before  Shakespeare  ceased  to 
write  ! — twelve  years  before  he  died  ! — 
nineteen  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  first   folio,    and    twenty-eight   years 
before  the  publication  of  the  volume  upon 
which  these  emendations  are  made  I    The 
"difiusion   of  Puritanism"   enforced   no 
other  erasures  upon  tlic  editors  of  the 
folios  of  either  102^3  or  1632  ;  neither  did 
it  forbid  the  publication  of  equally  indeli- 
cate   [)assages   by    Davenant,   in   twelve 
plays  issued  between  1634  and  1660,  nor 
the  issue  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher    in    folio    1037.   containing,   or 


rather  consisting  entirely,  of  plays  so  in- 
delicate in  their  very  structure  as  well  as 
language,  that  Shakespeare's  compared  to 
them  seem  "  whiter  than  new  snow  on 
a  raven's  back."  The  Reviewer  has  un- 
dertaken to  prove  too  much,  and  has  thus 
succeeded  in  proving  nothing  at  all. 

Fourth,   the    assumed    fact,   that    the 
emendations  were  made  by  a  player,  does 
not  help  to  give  them  any  authority,  or 
even  any  consequence,  except  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  text  of  the  original  folio : — that 
is,  to  make  them  valuable  as  early  remin- 
iscences or  conjectures,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
copies  of  actors'  parts,  and  to  be  received 
when  the  text  of  the  original  is  incom- 
prehensible or    inconsistent,  and    when 
they,  by  probable  corrections,  make  it 
clear    and    congruous.      And    here,   fop 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  grant 
that  these  changes  were  made  by  Richard 
Perkins,  an  actor  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  between  the  years  1642  and  1658,  and 
that  he  had  copies  of  actors'  parts  and 
prompt  books  of  his  time  to  assist  him. 
What  *•  authority"  do  his  labors  derive 
from  those  facts,  which  can  give  them  a 
feather's  weight  against  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare's fellow  actors  and  business  part- 
ners, who  had  "  scarce  received  from  him 
a  blot  m  his  papers ^^^ — when  that  text  is 
comprehensible?    It  contains  many  de- 
fects, the  results  of  carelessness ;  and  those, 
Mr.  Richard  Perkins,  or  Mr.  John  Jenkins, 
may  correct  if  he  can ;  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  in  favor  of  the  former,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  came  nearer  to  Shakespeare.    But 
when,  in  a  passage  not  obscure,  we  have  to 
decide  between  Richard  or  Thomas  Per- 
kins, his  Booke,  and  John  Heminge  and 
Uenrie   Condell,  their  Booke,  is  there  a 
question  which  must  go  to  the  wall  ?    The 
judgment,  the  memory,  the  very  copied 
part  of  an  actor,  even  as  to  a  play  in 
which  he  performed,  is  not  to  be  trusted 
thirty  years  after  its  production,  against 
such  testimony  as  we  have  in  favor  of  the 
copy  from  which  the  first  folio  was  print- 
ed.    It  would  not  be  trusted  even  in  this 
century ;   much  less  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when,  as  we  know,  the  lines  of  the 
dramatist  were  wantonly  and  merciless- 
ly  mutilated,    both    by    managers    and 
actors. 


but  tu  make  oneof  lit^^  actors  climb  a  tre«^  lie  nmst  liave  the  tree  fur  biin  to  climb.  Should  a  copy  of  tho  TVm- 
p^H  a|»[M:ar,  wUli  MS.  directions  for  a  sailor  to  run  up  the  slirouda,  it  M'ould  prove  positively  that  those  direc- 
tions weiv  written  after  1662.  But  the  Ueviewcr  constructed  this  an^mient  with  a  want  of  kno\%  ledge  singular 
in  an  author  of  such  an  able  paper ;  fur  In  the  ori^tinal  edition  of  the  Temp^ttt  (the  firMt  folio),  there  is  not  the 
9liylUrHt  iwih.ation,  by  laiy  ofsUtge  direction,  that  the  first  ecene  ptiMHt^  on  mipbourd ;  in  the  first  edition 
of  As  You  Like  It  (first  folloX  tiierc  Is  no  mention  of  a  forfst  or  a  single  sapling  in  the  stage  directions; 
and  in  neither  the  tint  foiiu  nor  the  early  quartos  of  Romeo  and  JiUiet,  \&  there  the  slightest  hint  that 
Julift  makes  lore  in  a  halcont/.  All  the^^o  sta^e  directions  are  deductions  ft-om  the  text,  added  in  modem 
days.  Did  the  l{o\iewer  never  read,  in  8lr  Philip  Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesy^  the  well-known  passage  al- 
luding to  the  appulntments  uf  the  stage  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote:  *'What  chilUo  is  there,  that,  coming 
to  a  play,  and  seeing  Thebes  written  in  (H'eat  letters  upon  au  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes  f'' 
*  Notea  and  KmendaUoaSi  Second  Edition,  p.  xviii. 
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It  is  important,  too,  as  affecting  the 
value  of  emendations  derived  from  actors' 
parts,  to  notice  that  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  acted  by  other  companies  than  that 
which  owned  the  right  in  them,  and  pos- 
sessed the  old  stage  copies.  For,  by  an 
entry  in  the  OflBce-book  of  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, who  was  Master  of  the  Revels  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  f.,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  An- 
nab  of  the  Stage,  vol.  II.  p.  7,  we  know 
that  he  was  paid  £5  by  Heminge,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1027,  "  to  forbid  the  play- 
ing  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  Red 
Bull  Company."  Now  this  Red  Bull 
Company,  or  any  other  which  would 
pirate  Shakespeare's  plays,  would  not 
scruple  to  mutilate  his  works,  after  the 
fashion  of  literary  pirates,  and  adapt  them 
to  the  capacities  of  their  histrionic  force 
and  the  taste  of  their  audiences,  just  as, 
we  know,  the  corrector  of  this  Perkins 
folio  did.  The  parts  of  such  mutilated 
plays  would  be  copied  out  for  the  actors  * 
and  what  would  such  actors'  parts  or 
prompt  books  be  worth  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  first  folio  ?  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  Perkins  folio  was 
submitted  to  the  treatment  which  it  has 
experienced,  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
new  edition  for  readers  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  companies  which  were  sure 
to  be  formed  after  Davenant's  re-estab- 
lishment of  theatrical  entertainments, — 
the  rights  of  Shakespeare's  company  hav- 
ing determined  during  the  Protectorate. 

But  the  Reviewer  seeks  to  elevate  the 
authority  of  these  emendations,  by  drag- 
ging down  that  of  the  first  folio.  He 
says,  that  *'  all  the  twenty  plays  which 
were  first  printed  in  the  folio,  had  existed 
in  manuscript,  without  being  seen  by  their 
author,  for  at  least  eleven  years ; "  that  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  had  "  existed 
only  in  written  copies  for  thirty-two 
years;"  that'*  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt 
down  in  1613,  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  all  of  Shakespeare's  original 
manuscripts,  which  had  survived  to  that 
period,  were  then  destroyed."  [this,  in 
spite  of  Heminge  and  Condell's  direct  tes- 
timony, that  they  had  his  papers,]  and 
that  "the  written  copies  were  multiplied  by 
careless  transcribers."  Let  us  again,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  grant  all  this ; — 
how  does  it  build  up  the  authority  of  the 


Perkins  folio?  The  Reviewer  goes  on 
very  reasonably  to  say,  ^^alterations  and 
omissions  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  adapt  the  performance  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  the  theatre^  or  the  altered 
taste  of  the  times."  This  is  very  likely 
to  be  true;  but  if  it  invalidate  the  au- 
thority of  the  manuscript  copy  from  which 
the  first  folio  was  printed,  with  what 
doubled  and  trebled  force  does  it  crush 
the  pretensions  of  those  used  by  a  player 
in  1642,  which  had  been  subject  to  Ttine- 
teen  years  more  of  alteration  and  omis- 
sion, to  suit  Jhe  exigencies  of  the  tJiea- 
tt^,  and  the  taste  of  the  times! 

Again,  the  Reviewer,  attempting  to 
grapple  with  the  overpowering  argument, 
agamst  both  the  authority  ana  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  MS.  corrector,  that  so  many 
of  his  readings  are  inadmissible,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  formed  a  ipsxi  of  ^ 
text,  thinks*  that  he  has  conquered  it  by . 
fastening  the  same  defect  upon  the  first 
folio.  He  says :  *'  We  admit  it,  fthe  in- 
admissibility of  the  readings.]  but  we 
must  remind  the  objectors,  that  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  first  folio." 
To  a  ^superficial  glance,  this  seems  to  be 
*  a  crusher ; '  but  in, truth,  it  is  too  weak 
to  stand  alone.  For  we  know  that  the 
first  folio  was  authorized ;  and  its  errors 
are  corruptions^  tfie  results  of  accident 
and  carelessness^  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves the  best  evidence;  while  the  ab- 
surd, inconsistent  prosaic  and  ridiculous 
readings  of  the  MS.  corrector  are  c^ 
liberately  formed. — the  fruits  of  pain- 
ful effort  to  correct  those  accidental  er- 
rors m  some  case.<<,  and  to  better  the  text 
in  others.  The  errors  of  the  first  folio 
are  casualties ;  the  stupidities  of  the  Per- 
kins folio  are  perpetrated  with  malice 
aforethought  The  former  prove  only  the 
absence  or  care ;  the  latter  exist  only  in 
consequence  of  care,  and  therefore  prove 
the  absence  of  authority. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  we  are 
assumed  to  have  admitted  the  success  of 
the  MS.  corrector,  are  brought  up  as  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  his  "  authority."  There 
are  173  of  his  acceptable  corrections  which 
^  have  been  made  by  others,  and  1 17  which 
are  peculiar  to  him,  and  which,  in  our 
own  words,  "seem  to  be  admissible  cor- 
rections of  passages  which  need  correc- 
tion,"*— making  290  in  all,  [including, 


*  The  Reviewer  Mys  that  tbto  to  **  gradglDg  langnage,  showing  ntber  the  nnwilltiignesB  of  the  ooneMsioQ, 
thu  MDj  doubt  M  to  its  JiuUce  and  propriety.**  Mot  aa  We  oooceded  only,  that  thcee  cbaues  were  proba- 
bly [i.  e.  they  seemsd  to  be]  admianble,  and  that  the  passages  in  which  they  oocnrred  seemed  to  need  corree- 
tlon ;  or,  as  we  remarked  again  of  them  in  the  same  paper,  they  are  ohangee  *'f^om  which  fhtore  editt»  may 
cartfuUy  atUct  emendaUona.**  To  change  the  text  of  bhakospeare,  i^  in  our  estimation,  no  light  matter;  and 
It  is  not  to  be  attempted  upon  the  first  seeming  aooeptablHty  of  a  pruposed  alteration.  That  Bdr.  Collier  h*s 
aete  I  on  other  gronnds,  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him.  Farther  investigation  has  diaeovered  to 
US,  that  many  of  these  117  seemingly  aoceptable  changes  are  not  McnlUr  to  the  MS.  oofrector,  and  abo  eoo- 
Tlnodd  OS)  that  only  aboat  sevanty-flve  of  them  have  clalma  to  a  plaoe  In  tba  texL 
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however,  the  numerous  restorations  from 
the  first  folio,  and  the  early  quartosj 
What  one  editor,  critic,  or  commentator, 
exclaims  the  Reviewer,  can  claim  the  origi- 
nal suggestion  of  an  equal  numher  of  con" 
jectural  emendations,  which  are  admitted 
to  be  sound  or  plausible  ?  We  answer,  with- 
out hesitation, — Nicholas  Rowe ;  and  he 
only  forestalled  the  others  in  making  them, 
because  he  came  first.  The  most  of  these 
corrections  are  of  typographical  errors, 
such  as  no  intelligent  proof-reader  would 
fail  to  detect  and  rectify.  Rowe  and 
Theobald  made  nearly  all  of  them ;  and 
Rowe  would  have  almost  certainly  made 
them  all,  had  he  worked  with  half  the 
plodding  care  of  the  corrector  of  the  Per- 
kins folio.  As  it  was,  he  made  many 
which  his  predecessor  should  have  made. 
We  turn  to  the  Kotes  and  Emendaiions^ 
and  notice  the  first  of  the  coincidences,  in 
the  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc  2 :  ^ 

**  A  bnye  veasd, 
Who  had,  no  doabt,  some  noble  cre*tare  \or«UurM\ 
in  bcc."* 

Next  in  the  same  Scene, 

*'  Where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  earease  of  a  butt  \boai\^  not  rlgg*d, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  {kave]  quit  if" 

AVhat  boy  in  his  'teens,  having  these 
passages  given  him  to  copy,  would  not 
make  such  corrections  instinctively  ?  These 
are  fair  specimens  of  a  majority  of  his  [as- 
sumed] two  hundred  and  ninety  admissi- 
ble corrections;  so  does  the  first  folio 
swarm  with  typographical  errors.  But 
there  are  other  corrections  which  seem  to 
show  that  he  sometimes  conjectured  suc- 
cessfully, or  remembered  correctly,  or  had 
a  book  or  MS.  which  helped  him  to  the 
right  word.  We  think  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  all 
these  means.  Certainly  he  was  indebted 
both  to  conjecture  and  the  early  quar- 
tos,— ^his  restoration  of  the  readings  in 
the  latter  being  nothing  in  his  favor, 
as  they  existed  in  his  time  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  when  the  editors  of  the 
last  century  used  them,  just  as  he  did. 

Assuming  that  the  MS.  corrector  was  a 
player,  **  who  had  lived  in  an  age  (the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
when  conjectural  emendation  of  an  Eng- 
lish author  was  an  art  as  yet  unheard  of, 
and  when  the  writings  of  our  great  dra- 
matist were  so  little  known  or  prized, 
that  four  rude  and  uncritical  editions  of 
them  sufficed  for  a  century ; "  and  con- 
cluding that  it  is  impossible  ''that  the 


whole  eight  [entire  lines]  should  have 
been  invented^  or  made  up  by  mere  con- 
jecture, by  a  poor  player  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  the  Re- 
viewer considers  it  established,  that  the 
corrector  could  not  have  conjectured,  but 
must  have  had  authority.  But  even 
granting  that  these  emendations  were 
made  ''  between  1642  and  1664,"  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  at  least  a  dozen 
corrected  folios  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  editions  exist  at  present,  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Dent's,  being  not  only,  like 
the  others,  corrected  "  in  an  ancient 
hand,"  but  its  Numerous  emendations  be- 
ing "curious  and  important,  consisting 
of  stage  directions,  alterations  in  the  puno- 
tuation,  &c."  Did  conjectural  emenda- 
tion spring  up  at  once,  armed  at  all  points, 
immediately  afler  the  publication  of  the 
third  folio  ?  But  whether  it  did  or  not, 
the  man  who  made  some  of  the  correc- 
tions in  the  Perkins  folio  did  conjecture ; 
and  has  left  irrefragable  evidence  that  he 
did.  Fac -similes,  now  before  us,  of  M>fts- 
sage  near  the  end  of  the  last  Scene  of  £!am- 
let,  and  of  another  in  Othello,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1,  as  they  appear  in  this  Perkins  folio, 
show  this  undeniably.  In  the  first,  two 
lines  are  printed  thus : 

"Good  night,  sweet  Prienoe, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest" 

The  corrector  at  first  rectified  the  mis- 
print by  striking  out  the  c  in  "  Prience ; " 
but,  afterwards,  concluding  to  make  the 
line  rhyme  with  the  next,  he  struck  out 
*^  sweet  Prience  "  and  substituted  be  blest. 
In  the  passage  in  Othello,  when  the  Moor, 
just  before  he  falls  in  a  trance,  says  "  Na- 
ture herself  would  not  invest  herselfe  in 
such  a  shadowing  passion,  without  some 
Instruction,"  the  corrector  first  changes 
"  shadowing  "  to  shuddering,  and  strikes 
out  the  comma  after  "  passion ; "  but  con- 
cluding to  do  without  the  sentence,  draws 
his  pen  remorselessly  through  it  And  in 
7%€  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Sc.  1, 
the  folio  of  1632  has, 

**  Therefore  Uie  poet  did  feign 
That  Orpheus  drew  Uar$,  stones,  floods,"*  Ac 

Here  "tears"  is  a  misprint  for  trees, 
which  appears  in  the  first  folio,  and  in  the 
two  early  quartos;  but  the  MS.  corrector 
deceived  by  the  likeness  of  tears  to  beasts 
substituted  the  latter  word  at  first ;  after 
referring  to  the  other  editions,  however,  he 
restores  the  right  word,  tears.  If  this  be 
not  conjecture,  Nahum  Tate  wrote  King 
Lear.  Conjecture  helped  or  hindered 
this  corrector  as  it  did  those  of  the  dozen 
or  more  copies  of  the  other  "  rude  and  un- 
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critical  editions  "  which  "  sufficed  for  a  cen- 
tury." But  neither  the  number — four — 
of  these  editions,  nor  their  careless  print- 
ing, shows  that  Shakespeare's  works 
were  "  little  known  or  prized  ; "  for 'half 
that  number  of  editions  sufBced  for  every 
other  dramatist  of  that  century ;  and  all, 
except  those  of  careful  Ben  Jonson,  were 
vilely  printed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  as 
the  Reviewer  asserts,  by  a  gross  petitio 
principii  *'  take  for  granted  the  two  chief 
points  at  issue,  namely,  that  the  first  folio, 
♦  ♦  ♦  does  contain  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  corrections  of  the  MS. 
Annotator  are  mere  guesswork."  We 
have  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Shakespeare's  friends,  fellow  actors  and 

Srincipal  partners  in  the  theatre,  that  the 
rst  folio  was  printed  from  this  text  of 
Shakespeare,  and,  errors  excepted,  does 
contain  that  text :  we  have  proved  that  the 
corrector  did  indulge  in  **mere  guess- 
work," and  therefore,  as  against  the  au- 
thorized edition,  we  must  consider  all  his 
labors  as  merely  conjectural,  and  only  to  be 
received  when  they  consistently  correct  the 
palpable,  accidental  errors  of  that  edition. 
But  were  this  not  so,  we  should  reject  nine 
tenths  of  those  peculiar  to  him  upon  their 
own  merits.  They  seem  to  be  modelled 
upon  the  conjectural  effort  of  the  man 
who,  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
strong  figure,  '^  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
low a  camel,"  amended  his  New  Testa- 
ment to  read,  ^'  strain  at  a  gzUe  and  swal- 
low a  saw- mill." 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Richard  Perkins  did  make  some  of  these 
corrections.  We  admitted,  for  the  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  he  did  make  them ;  but 
now  having  shown  that  his  making  them 
gives  them  no  semblance  of  authority,  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  even  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  a  hand  in  them.  It 
seems  that  this  Richard  Perkins  was  not 
only  an  actor  but  ^^  also  in  some  measure  a 
poet,  as  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  prefixed 
to  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Actors."  The 
murder's  out !  lie  was  "  something  of  a 
poet!"  This  accounts  for  his  turning 
speech  after  speech  of  blank  verse  into 
rhyme,  for  his  making  Haynlet  bring  up 


with  a  jingle  after  first  correcting  the  line 
to  which  he  tacked  his  rhyme,  for  his  sub- 
mitting other  plays  to  similar  treatment, 
and  for  the  insertion  of  entire  lines  in  sev- 
eral cases,  which,  although  two  or  three 
of  them  are  not  unlike  what  Shakespeare 
might  have  written  in  those  particular 
passages,  are  not  at  all  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  who  is  ^^  something  of  a  poet" 
and  has  read  the  context. 

It  seems  as  if  Master  Perkins  was  about 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  as  he  thought  they  should  havebeoi 
written  and  should  be  acted.  He  modern- 
ized the  language,  struck  out  whatever  he 
thought  uninteresting,  added  rhymes 
where  he  thought  they  were  needed,  added 
stage  directions  to  conform  to  the  custom  of 
the  day,  which  was  to  be  very  p>articalAr 
in  that  respect,*  attended  minutely  to  the 
punctuation,  corrected  even  the  turned 
letters,  as  Mr.  Collier  assures  us,  (not  at 
all  necessary  Tor  a  stage  copy),  changed 
the  old  prefix  of  Beggar  in  the  Induction 
to  the  Taming  of  the  Shreio,  to  St^/ 
(equally  unnecessary  for  the  stage),  under- 
scored the  old  rhymes  and  quotations 
(also  entirely  needless  in  a  stage  copy), 
and  thought  that  he  would  have  a  very 
fine  edition ;  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
as  good  and  of  the  same  kind  as  Pope's 
and  Warburton's.  But  the  publishers  of 
the  next  edition,  in  1G64.  did  not  believe 
in  *  Shakespeare  according  to  Perkins,' 
and  reprinted  the  old  folios,  adding  even  all 
the  plays  that  had  borne  Shakespeare's 
name  in  his  lifetime. 

Now  Perkins  may  have  acted  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  while  the  dramatist  was 
living,  he  was  doubtless  *^  something  of  a 
poet,"  and  he  may  have  had  some  actora' 
parts  which  were  "  copies  of  copies  of  a 
part  of  a  mutilated  copy  j "  but  in  spite 
of  all  this,  when  there  is  any  question  be- 
tween what  Ileminge  and  Condell  and  oar 
own  souls  tell  us  is  Master  Shakespeare's, 
and  that  which  probability  and  our  own 
souls  tell  us  is  Master  Perkins's,  we  shall 
decide  in  favor  of  Master  Shakespeare. 
For  though  the  one  was  something  of  a 
poet,  we  believe  that  the  other  was  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  poet.  And  all  the 
people  say  Amen ! 


*  It  is  onlj  necessary  to  luok  at  the  first  editions  of  Shirley's,  Bbadwell's,  and  Bontheme^s  phkjr\  the  dates 
of  which  are  from  1680  ti)  1690,  to  me  how  tlie  custom  of  adding  minute  staxe  directions  to  the  printed  »*fAn 
arose  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  Those  printed  about  Uiat  time  and  thereafter  have  every  movemeat 
Indicated  with  the  greatest  particularity.  The  fact  that  the  first  folio  has  fbw  stage  directions  sustains  the 
evidence  that  most  of  it  was  printed  from  the  author's  manuscript  and  not  f^om  the  stnge  copy  or  aoton'  psrts 
in  which  those  directions  would  necessarily  be  numerous;  and  thb  is  again  oooflrm^  by  Uie  foct  that  ttM 
qoftrtos,  eTldently  printed  iVom  actors*  parts,  have  many  more  stage  directions  than  the  f<ulo. 
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WITHOUT    AND    WITHIN. 

NO.   II. 
THE  BEaTAUBANT, 

THAT  seedy  chap  upon  the  grating, 
Who  sniffs  the  odors  from  the  kitchen, 
Seems  in  his  hungry  thoughts  debating 
Of  all  he  sees  what's  most  bewitching. 

His  eyes  devour  the  window's  treasure, 
The  game,  the  cutlet,  and  the  salmon, — 

But  not  the  flowers,  which  give  mt  pleasure,— 
Japonicas  to  him  are  gammon. 

I  hope  to  smashing  he's  not  given, — 

He  looks  so  like  a  hungry  torrier, 
For,  'twixt  him  and  his  seeming  heaven, 

There's  but  a  thin  and  brittle  barrier. 

He  smacks  his  lips — in  fancy  tasting. 

And  has  half  brought  his  mind  to  nab  it — 
My  game  he  thinks  the  cook  is  basting, 

While  'tis,  in  fact,  a  poor  Welsh  rabiit 

The  longing  wretch  leans  o'er  the  railing. 
And  thinks — *'  Is't  I  that  am  a  sinner  ? 

Or  is  it  for  my  father's  failing 

That  I  must  go  without 'a  dinner  ?  " 

^'  Look  at  that  scamp"  (he  means  me),  '^  sitting 

Cramming  enough  to  feed  a  dozen, 
While  I  my  useless  teeth  am  gritting, 

And  yet  his  wife's  my  second  cousin. 

"  Now  he  pours  down  his  Medoc  claret, 
Now  what  to  order  next  he  ponders ; 

Prudhon  is  right ;  we  ought  to  share  it — 
The  gold  he  so  insanely  squanders ! " 

/  think. — "  0  !  Fortune,  why  presentest 

To  all  mankind  gifts  so  irrelevant  ? 
My  teeth  demand  a  constant  dentist, 

While  he  is  ivoried  Uke  an  elephant. 

"  Why  probe  us  with  these  sharp  reminders, 
Why  still  in  cornu  habesfoenum  f 

Send  roasts  and  nuts  to  carious  grinders. 

While  millstone  jaws  get  naught  between  'em  ? 

*'  By  all  the  wealth  I've  been  the  winner, 
I  would  without  a  moment's  question. 

Give  him  my  Medoc  and  my  dinner. 
To  have  his  molars  and  digestion. 

"  He  fancies  me  a  careless  feeder, 

While  the  Lord  knows,  he's  not  so  weary  ; 
I'm  worried  for  to-morrow's  leader. 

And  dished  by  that  last  fall  in  Erie." 
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LITEKATURE. 

American. — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  will 
have  more  to  answer  for,  than  the  unjust 
pictures  of  which  our  Southern  friends 
complain.  It  has  suggested  a  number  of 
replies  and  defences,  which  are  really  a 
greater  injury  to  the  cause  they  espouse, 
than  the  original  assailant.  They  are 
written  in  such  transparent  ignorance  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  give  such  false 
yiews  of  life  both  at  the  South  and  North. 

4 

and  advance  such  unsound  arguments, 
that,  in  spite  of  their  amiable  intentions, 
they  must  do  good  to  few  only,  and  inju- 
ry to  many.  A  novel  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  doctrine, 
at  the  best ;  and  when  it  happens  to  be 
badly  written,  is  an  exceedingly  inappro- 
priate one.  The  object  of  it  should  be 
to  represent  life  and  manners  as  they  are, 
and  not  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  party 
or  sect,  by  caricatures  of  its  opponents, 
or  flattering  likenesses  of  its  friends ;  for 
it  then  loses  its  character  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  polemical 
pamphlet. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lke  Hentz's  recent  novel, 
called  ''The  Planter's  Northern  Bridef 
not  because  they  are  applicable  to  it,  in 
their  whole  extent,  but  because  it  is  a 
type  of  a  large  class  of  works  which  have 
lately  overwhelmed  the  press.  It  is  a 
story  of  an'  accomplished  and  wealthy 
Southerner,  who  marries  the  daughter  of 
a  New  England  abolitionist  and  who,  by 
means  of  his  own  excellence,  and  the 
agreeable  light  in  which  his  relations  to 
his  slaves  are  placed,  by  actual  experi- 
ence, converts  the  entire  family  into  good 
pro-slavery  people.  The  intention  is,  to 
do  away  with  the  Northern  prejudices, 
which  are  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  exhibit 
society  at  the  South  in  its  true  aspects. 
But  we  object  to  the  book,  apart  from  our 
general  objection  to  all  novels  having  a 
set  moral  purpose,  that  it  proves  too  much, 
and,  consequently  proves  nothing.  It 
paints  the  South  so  entirely  couleur  de 
rose,  that  the  reader,  knowing  that  there 
are  some  and  great  evils  in  all  societies, 
suspects  it  to  be  untrue.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  is  made  so  agreeable, 
that  the  only  legitimate  inference  from  it 
is,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  work- 
ing classes  all  over  the  world  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  condition.  Now,  we 
know  that  many  gross  misrepresentations 
have  been  given  in  respect  to  slavery,  and 
we  can  easily  pardon  a  little  reaction 


towards  a  favorable  view  of  it;  bat  a 
writer,  who  endeavors  to  persoade  ns  to 
such  an  exti'eme  inference  as  thi&  cannot 
be  a  reliable  teacher.  The  mind  rejects 
the  conclusion,  and  is  inclined  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  story  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. Thus,  the  very  purpose,  of  the 
book  is  defeated,  and  the  cause  it  was 
meant  to  serve,  unintentionally  injured. 
Mrs.  Hentz  is  a  skilful  narrator,  of  ex- 
cellent sentiments  and  a  fine  poetic  vein ; 
but  we  would  counsel  her,  patriotic  as  her 
purposes  are,  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
slavery  to  other  persons,  or  to  undertake 
it  in  some  other  form.  As  she  is  a  North- 
em  woman,  who  has  lived  many  years  at 
the  South,  her  personal  experiences  on 
the  subject  would  be  more  authentic  and 
valuable,  than  the  same  views  essentially 
presented  as  fiction. 

— Since  the  publk^tion  of  the  Marquis 
de  Custine's  book  on  Russia,  no  more  en- 
tertaining or  valuable  work  on  that  sub- 
ject has  appeared,  than  ^'Russia  As  It 
Is^^  by  Count  Adam  de  Gurowsci.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  celebrated  French  book,  because,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  it  is  more  reliable  in  its  de- 
tails, and  more  philosophical  in  its  spirit. 
Oustine.  like  other  Frenchmen,  loved  to 
tell  a  vivacious  story,  without  being  over- 
particular about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  thus, 
while  he  made  a  most  entertaining  narra- 
tive, he  did  not  always  impress  the  reader 
with  the  perfect  reliability^  of  his  state- 
ments. The  famous  ^^  Revelations  of  Rus- 
sia," on  the  other  hanck^  written,  as  they 
are,  with  marked  ability,  betray  too  evi- 
dent a  bias  against  the  Czar  and  all  his 
people,  to  be  accepted  with  the  most  en- 
tire confidence.  But  Gurowski,  a  Pole  by 
birth,  an  exile,  with  no  special  reasons  for 
liking  Nicholas  or  his  policy,  possessed  of 
large  experience,  and  accustomed  to  view 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  in  the 
light  of  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the 
destinies  of  races  and  nations,  is  peculiar- 
ly fitted  to  give  us  a  thorough,  impartial, 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  country  which 
is  just  now  making  so  much  noise  in  the 
world.  His  book,  therefore,  is  not  only 
a  timely,  but  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge.  It  is  no  rehash 
of  the  French  and  English  publications  on 
the  East  no  echo  of  the  opinions  of  inter- 
ested parties,  but  an  independent  and  ori- 
ginal expression  of  the  views  of  one  who 
has  long  been  fiuniliar  with  his  theme,  and 
who  spades  entirely  from  his  own  stand- 
point 
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We  do  not  mean  to  saj,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Pole  and  the  exile  are  not  ap- 
parent in  this  work,  or  that  we  are  ready 
to  accede  to  all  its  principles ;  but  what 
we  do  mean,  is,  that  the  book  is  written 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  earnest  spirit, 
by  a  strong-minded  thinker,  profoundly 
acquainted  vnih.  the  past,  observant  of  the 
present,  and  hopeful  of  the  future. 

The  leading  thought  of  Count  Gurow- 
ski,  in  his  development  of  the  history  and 
condition    of  Russia,  is,  what    will    be 
found  elsewhere  expressed,  in  this  num- 
ber, that  Csarisra,  or  autocracy,  has  been 
only  a  transitional  necessity,  while  the 
nation  at  large  is  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing out  its  own  emancipation,  as  well  as  a 
higher  destiny  for  Western  Europe.    Rus- 
sia, at  present,  by  her  compactness  and 
force,  powerfully  sustains  the  conservative 
or  retrograde  interests  of  the  continent, 
but  she  contains  within  herself  an  abun- 
dance of  fermenting  elements,  whose  ebul- 
lition is  becoming  daily  more  intense  and 
menacing.     A  social  commotion  is  immi- 
nent for  her,  and  for  all  the  Sclavic  races ; 
and  when  it  shall  have  once  broken  out, 
and  accomplished  its  ends,  as  it  surely 
will,  the  hour  has  sounded  for  the  liber- 
ties of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.    It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  structure  of  Russian  soci- 
ety, that  the  whole  controversy  there  is 
between  the  Despotism  and  the  People, 
trained  by  their  communal  organization 
to  some  degree  of  self-government ;  and 
when  the  latter  shall  begin  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  they  will  not  be  obliged, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  meet  the  op- 
posing combinations  of  royalty,  nihility, 
and  burghership,  but  will  simply  apply 
themselves  at  once  to  the  only  enemy, 
Czarism.    When  that  is  toppled  down, 
the  People  are  all  in  all,  for  the  aristocra- 
cy is  only  nominally  existent,  while  the 
peasants  and  the  middle  class  are  not  sep- 
arated. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  extract  fix>m 
this  book  the  interesting  details  given  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  general  or- 
ganization of  the  government;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our 
readers  to  the  original. 

— An  English  translation  of  Guizox's 
"History  of  Oliver  Cromwell?^  has  bt^en 
reprinted  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Revolution,  which 
the  distinguished  author  has  projected. 
The  first  embraced  the  reign  of  Charles 
Land  his  conflict  with  the  Parliament; 
the  second  relates  to  the  Commonwealth, 
summed  up  in  Cromwell ;  the  third  will 
comprise  the  Restoration,  and  the  fourth 


the  Reign  of  Charles  XL  and  James  XL,  and 
the  final  fall  of  the  royal  race  of  Stuart. 

Guizot  has  so  long  occupied  a  position 
among  the  first  historians  of  the  day,  that 
it  is  needless  now  to  remark  upon  his 
general  qualities  as  a  writer.     We  may 
observe,  however,  that  they  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  fit  him,  in  any  eminent  respect,  to 
be  the  biographer  of  the  greatest  of  the 
English  monarchs.    He  is  too  much  of  a 
doctrinaire,  too  much  controlled  by  tra- 
ditions and  authorities,  to  enter  complete- 
ly into  the  character  of  that  remarkable 
man,  or  of  the  unprecedented  times  in 
which  he  acted.    Cromwell  was  so*  whol- 
ly 8ui  generis,  and  the  controversies  amid 
which  he  rose  to  power,  so  unlike  any 
that  had  before  prevailed,  both  in  their 
religious  and  political  elements,  that  they 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  usual  formulas 
of  philosophy  or  politics.     Any  interpre- 
tation of  either,  which  confounds  the  one 
with  common  tyrants  and  usurpers,  or 
the  other  with  common  revolutions,  must 
soon  be  involved  in  hopeless  perplexity 
and  trouble.    On  the  other  hand,  any  in- 
terpretation which  requires  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  all  that  Cromwell  did, 
or  an  approval  of  all  the  movements  of 
the  Puritans,  is  likely  to  lead  into  similar 
difficulties.     Guizot  is  aware  of  this,  and 
by  a  cautious  balancing  of  authorities  and 
statements,  endeavors  to  steer  a  middle 
course ;  yet  we  cannot  add,  with  complete 
success.    In  his  very  efibrt  to  be  impar- 
tial and  just,  he  gets  too  cool,  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  his  volumes,  the  read- 
er finds,  after  all,  that  he  has  no  cl^rer 
views  of  the  Protector  and  his  times.    A 
satisfactory  life  of  Cromwell  has  yet  to 
be  written.    Carlyle's  collection  of  docu- 
ments, with  the  commentaries,  is  the  best 
memoir  pour  servir  that  we  have,  but 
can  hardly  be  called  a  biography. 

The  execution  of  Guizot's  book  is  for 
the  most  part  admirable :  the  narrative  is 
perspicuous  and  vigorous,  the  style  sim- 
ple, without  inflation  or  forced  writing, 
and  the  groupings  generally  dramatic  and 
impressive.  His  picture  of  the  great  scene 
of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  encumbered  by  de- 
tails, to  be  efiective ;  but  the  several  views 
of  the  obstructions  raised  to  his  govern- 
ment by-  the  squads  of  impracticables  and 
fanatics,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  are 
full  of  animation.  His  sketch  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Protector,  is  strikingly 
just  too,  and  the  various  minor  incidents 
of  his  career  are  artistically  introduced. 
Here  is  an  anecdote,  which  the  reader  may 
have  seen  before,  but  which  seems  to  us 
well  told : 
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**  Being  informed  that  Harrington  was  about  to 
publish  his  republican  Utopy,  the  Oceana^  Cromwell 
ordered  the  manuscript  tu  be  seized  at  the  printer's, 
and  brought  to  Whitehall  After  vain  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain its  rofitoration,  Harrington,  in  despair,  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  Protector's  favorite  daughter,  Lady  Clay- 
pole,  who  was  known  to  be  n  friend  to  literary  men, 
and  always  ready  to  intercede  for  the  unfortunate. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  her  in  an  ante-room,  some 
of  Lady  Claypole's  women  passed  throogh  the  room, 
followed  by  her  daaghter,'a  little  girl  three  years  of 
age.  Harrington  stopped  the  child,  and  entertained 
her  so  amusingly,  that  she  remained  listening  to  him 
until  her  mother  entered.  *  Madam,*  said  the  philoso- 
pher, setting  down  the  child,  whom  he  had  taken  in 
bis  arms,  *  'tis  well  you  are  come  at  this  nick  of  time, 
or  I  had  certainly  stolen  this  pretty  little  lady.'  '  Sto- 
len her  I '  replied  the  mother ;  '  pray,  what  to  do  with 
her  ? '  *  Madam,'  said  he,  'though  her  charms  aMure 
her  a  more  considerable  conquest,  yet  I  muat  confess 
it  is  not  love,  but  revenge,  that  prompted  me  to  com- 
mit this  theft*  'Lord I'  answered  the  lady  again, 
*  what  injury  have  I  done  you,  that  you  shonlii  steal 
my  child  ? '  '  None  at  all,'  replied  he, '  but  that  you 
might  be  induced  to  prevail  with  your  father  to  do 
me  Justice,  by  restoring  my  child  that  he  has  stolon;* 
and  he  explained  to  Lady  Claypole  the  cause  of  his 
complaint  She  immediately  promised  to  procure 
bis  book  for  him,  if  it  cratained  nothing  prejudicial 
to  her  Other's  government  He  assured  her  it  was 
only  a  kind  of  political  romance,  and  so  for  from  any 
treason  against  her  father,  that  ho  hoped  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dedicate  it  to  liim ;  and  he  promised  to  pro- 
sent  her  ladyship  w^ith  one  of  the  earliest  copies 
Lady  Claypole  kept  her  word,  and  obtained  the  res- 
titution of  the  manuscript  and  Harrington  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Protector.  'The  gentleman,'  said 
Cromwell,  after  having  read  it  *  would  like  to  trepan 
me  out  of  my  power ;  but  what  I  got  by  the  sword, 
I  will  not  quit  for  a  little  paper  shot  I  approve  the 
government  of  a  single  person  as  little  as  any,  but  I 
was  forced  to  take  upon  me  the  office  of  a  high-con- 
stable, to  preserve  the  peace  among  the  several  par- 
tiee  in  the  nation,  since  I  saw  that  being  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  never  agree  tb  any  certain  form  of 
government  and  would  only  spend  their  whole  pow- 
er in  defeating  the  designs  or  destroying  the  persons 
of  one  another."* 

In  the  appendix  to  the  volumes  are  pey- 
eral  highly  interesting  documents,  taken 
from  the  Spanish  archives  of  Simancas, 
and  from  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  various  public  libra- 
ries in  Paris,  relating  mainly  to  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  Protectorate,  which 
now  appear  for  the  first  time.  Among 
the  rest,  are  two  letters  from  Louis  XIV. 
to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  interceding  for 
the  life  of  Charles,  and  also  many  State 
papers  relating  to  the  intrigues  of  Spain 
and  France  to  secure  the  alliance  and 
favor  of  the  new  king,  as  he  was 
called. 

— A  work  destined  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  religious  as  well  as  scientific 
world,  is  the  one  on  "  T)/p€S  of  Man- 
kind," just  published  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott 
and  George  R.  Gliddon.  It  is  altogeth- 
er the  most  elaborate  treatise  of  Ethnolo- 


gy that  has  yet  been  printed,  not  except- 
ing the  voluminous  essays  of  Prichard; 
and,  as  the  conclusions  at  which  it  arrives 
are  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
thodox standards,  we  may  look  forward 
to  considerable  controversy  in  regard  to 
it.  The  principal  contents  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  1.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Morton,  the  distinguished  nat- 
uralist, written  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patter- 
son, and  giving  an  extended  account  of 
the  original  and  important  researches  of 
Morton  in  the  various  provinces  of  eth- 
nology and  natural  history.  2.  A  paper 
by  Agassiz,  on  the  natural  provinces  of 
the  animal  world,  and  their  relation  to 
the  different  types  of  man,  in  which  the 
eminent  writer  developes  at  great  length, 
and  with  masterly  ability,  his  views  as 
to  the  coincident  distribution  of  certain 
faun<B^  or  groups  of  animals,  with  cer- 
tain permanent  human  species.  3.  Es- 
says by  Dr.  Nott,  combatting  the  com- 
monly received  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  races,  and  going  to  show,  by  a  vast 
variety  of  illustrations,  that  men  were 
created  in  groups  or  nations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  have  not  been 
propagated  from  a  single  pair,  placed  in  a 
single  centre  of  creation.  4.  Excerpfa 
from  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  Mor- 
ton, setting  forth  the  same  views.  5.  A 
contribution  from  Dr.  William  Usher  on 
palaeontology  and  geology,  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  man.  And  G.  A  vari- 
ety of  dissertations  by  Gliddon,  on  archa> 
ology.  Biblical  ethnography,  and  chronolo- 
gy. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
covers  \  vast  and  prolific  field  of  scien- 
tific investigation. 

The  general  results  at  which  the  au- 
thors arrive,  may  be  summed  up.  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  under  the 
following  beads : 

1.  That  the  surface  of  our  globe  is 
naturally  divided  into  several  zoological 
provinces,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  cen- 
tre of  creation,  possessing  a  peculiar  fauna 
and  flora ;  and  that  every  species  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  was  originally  assigned  to 
its  appropriate  place. 

2.  That  the  human  family  ofiers  no  excep- 
tion to  this  general  law,  but  fully  conforms 
to  it ;  mankind  being  divided  into  several 
groups  of  races,  each  of  which  constitutes 
a  primitive  element  in  the  fauna  of  its  pe- 
culiar province. 

3.  That  history  affords  no  evidence  of 
the  transformation  of  one  tyjpe  into  an- 
other, nor  of  the  origination  of  a  new  and 
permanent  type. 

4.  That  certain  types  have  been  per- 
manent through  all  recorded  time,  and 
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despite  the  most  opposite  moral  and  physi- 
cal influences. 

5.  That  permanence  of  type  is  accept- 
ed by  science  as  the  surest  test  of  specific 
character. 

6.  That  certain  types  have  existed  (the 
same  as  now)  in  and  around  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  from  ages  anterior  to  3500  B.  C, 
mnd  consequently  long  prior  to  any  alpha- 
betic chronicles,  sacred  or  profane. 

7.  That  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  al- 
ready classified  mankind,  as  known  to 
them,  into  four  races,  previously  to  any 
date  assignable  to  Moses. 

8.  That  high  antiquity  for  distinct 
races  is  amply  sustained  by  linguistic  re- 
searches, by  psychological  history,  and 
by  anatomical  characteristics. 

9.  That  the  primeval  existence  of  man, 
in  widely  separate  portions  of  the  globe, 
is  proven  by  the  discovery  of  his  osseous 
and  industrial  remains  in  alluvial  depos- 
its, and  in  diluvial  drifts ;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  his  fossil  bones,  embedded  in  va- 
rious rocky  strata,  along  with  the  vestiges 
of  extinct  species  of  animals. 

10.  That  prolificacy  of  distinct  species, 
inter  $e,  is  now  proved  to  be  no  test  of  a 
common  origin. 

11.  That  those  races  of  men  most  sepa- 
rated in  physical  organization,  such  as  the 
blacks  and  the  whites,  do  not  amalgamate 
perfectly,  but  obey  the  laws  of  hy bridity ; 
and  hence, 

12.  There  exists  a  genus  homo,  em- 
bracing many  primordial  types  or  species. 

These  positions,  it  is  obvious  at  a 
glance,  if  they  can  be  sustained,  overturn 
many  popular  theories  and  theological 
dogmas,  and  give  an  entirely  new  phase 
to  the  science  of  the  natural  history  of 
man.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  men  from  a  single  pair — Adam 
and  Eve ;  of  the  deluge  and  destruction 
of  all  animals  and  men,  save  Noah,  and 
those  he  took  into  the  ark ;  of  the  build- 
ing of  Babel  and  the  dispersion  of  na- 
tions, are  brought  into  dispute,  as  well  as 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sep- 
tuagint  Scriptures.  These  positions  have 
also  a  vital  connection  with  the  prevailing 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  and  scarcely 
less  with  many  accepted  ancient  histories. 
They  bear  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 
questions  which  are  agitated  in  regard  to 
African  slavery,  and  the  general  progress 
of  civilization.  They  will  be  canvassed, 
therefore,  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  ana 
not  a  little  polemic  bitterness  and  pre- 
judice. The  Church  is  openly  dared  to 
the  issue,  and  scientific  men  will  find 
much  to  disturb  their  traditional  faiths. 

Whether  the  positions  are  sustained, 


we  shall  not  venture  to  say,  in  this  place, 
because  the  subject  is  one  which  requires 
an  elaborate  and   extended  notice,  and 
which  some  of  our  contributors,  we  hope, 
fully  qualified  for  the  task,  will  under- 
take.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  will 
remark  as  critics,  that  the  volume,  as  a 
whole,  does  great  credit  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  of  the  country. 
It  is  marked  by  unusual  learning,  by  pro- 
found research,  and  by  an  independent 
spirit     But  there  are  two  defects  in  it  at 
least,  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
In  th.e  first  place,  coming  from  different 
contributors,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  need- 
less repetition,  which  a  more  careful  edi- 
torship would  have  pruned ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  tone  of  Mr.  Gliddon's 
Biblical  criticisms  is  repulsively  flippant 
and  inflated.    They  sound  more  like  the 
pert  paragraphs  of  a  country  newspaper, 
than  the  wise  elucidations  of  science,  ana 
aim  at  a  wit  which  is  entirely  out  of  place 
in  discussions  of  such  a  nature.     As  the 
matter  of  the  volume  is  calculated  to 
arouse  many  animosities,  it  was  extreme- 
ly injudicious  to  add  to  the  ofieuce,  by 
the  manner  of  it    No  one  doubts,  that 
theological  writers  have  fallen  into  many 
absurd  mistakes  and  grave  errors,  and 
that  they  are  sometimes   arrogant  and 
bigoted ;  but  a  scientific  man,  in  exposing 
their  errors,   or  in    controverting    their 
opinions,  is  not  called  upon   to  imitate 
their  example.      His  duty  is  simply  to 
declare  the  truth,  as  he  has  learned  it, 
leaving  the  task  of  ridicule  and  banter  to 
the  smaller  wits.     Both  editors -have  also 
mingled  with  their  more  strictly  scientific 
researches,  a  variety  of  opinions  and  con- 
jectures, not  directly  connected  with  the 
main  subject,  which  it  would  have  been 
better  to  suppress.    It  is  a  universal  re- 
mark, that  men  are  apt  to  speak  most 
dogmatically  on  the  abstrusest  subjects, 
while  they  are  satisfied  with  the  plainest 
terms,  and  the  most  unpretending  asser- 
tions, when  they  declare  what  they  really 
know.     We  are  sorry  to  see  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  volume  depreciated  by 
impertinences. 

MUSIC. 

The  destruction  of  Metropolitan  Hall 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  music  There 
has  been  no  recent  season  in  which  there 
was  so  little  to  hear  as  during  the  post 
winter.  With  the  exception  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  and  the  Quartette 
Soirees  of  Eisfeld,  and  an  oratorio  by  the 
Harmonic  Society,  and  the  two  compli- 
mentary concerts  for  the  prima  donnas  of 
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two  fashionable  churches,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  record.  Meanwhile  the  Opera 
House  advances  rapidly  to  completion;  and 
the  passages  of  Grisi  and  Mario  are  al- 
ready reported  taken.  But  as  we  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  the  same  delightful 
rumor  a  year  since,  and  as  these  artists  are 
now  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  we  post- 
pone faith  and  wait  for  sight  The  daily  pa- 
pers have  given  full  and,  doubtless,  accurate 
details  of  the  Opera  House.  The  great  ex- 
periment of  its  success  is  yet  to  be  tried.  In 
ourselves  w^  confess  our  scepticism  as  to 
the  result.  In  New  York  the  Opera  can- 
not be  profitably  maintained  as  a  luxury, 
and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  can  be 
made  attractive  enough  to  the  popular 
taste  to  secure  its  success.  Among  civil- 
ized nations  there  is,  probably,  none  so 
little  musical  as  the  American.  In  any 
company  of  a  score  of  men  the  chance  is 
that  not  one  sings.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  a  glee  is  impossible  among  them.  In 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  in  all  the 
northern  nations,  and,  perhaps.  England, 
the  chances  are  precisely  the  reverse. 
We  do  not  regard  the  Ethiopian  opera 
and  the  popularity  of  Old  Folks  at  Home 
as  proof  of  a  general  musical  taste.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  least  half  of  the  audience  is  German, 
and  at  the  Opera,  if  the  number  of  those 
who  go  in  obedience  to  fashion  and  from 
other  unmusical  notions,  is  deducted,  there 
is  not  a  large  audience  left.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  decide  too  soon.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  best  artists  with  low  prices 
is  j'et  tb  be  tried.  We  are  sure  of  one 
thmg,  as  we  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  it  will  be  a  sad  failure  if  it  be 
attempted  to  base  the  sucbess  of  the  un- 
dertaking upon  any  sympathy  or  support 
other  than  musical.  The  structure  of 
society  in  this  country  is  really  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  countries,  that  any 
such  effort  must  fail,  as  it  deserves  to 
&iL 

If,  however,  we  have  not  heard  much 
music  during  the  winter,  there  has  been  a 
musical  correspondence  as  bitter  and  fierce 
as  the  doings  of  musicians  are  so  sure  to 
be.  It  commenced  by  a  notice,  by  Mr. 
Willis,  Editor  of  the  Musical  World  and 
Times,  of  Mr.  Fry's  music.  That  gen- 
tleman responded  in  defence  of  his  music, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
claimed  a  position  as  a  composer,  which  Mr. 
Willis  would  by  no  means  allow.  Asser- 
tions were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  gave  no  countenance  to 
American  productions,  which  drew  Mr. 
Bristow  and  the  Society  into  the  corres- 
pondence.     The    Editor   of    Dwight^s 


Journal  of  Afusic,  published  in  Boston, 
had  a  word  to  say,  in  the  most  good- 
humored  manner ;  but  Messrs.  Fry  and 
Bristow.  who  pursued  the  subject  with 
great  ardor,  took  every  thing  in  sad 
seriousness,  and  the  latter  eentleman,  as 
we  understand,  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Philharmonic  Sodety.  Whether 
Mr.  Fry  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
point  that  his  music  is  as  good  as  any 
body's  music,  we  are  unable  to  say.  ft 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  he  mistook 
the  means  of  doing  so.  If  a  man  can  com- 
pose as  well  as  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
let  him  do  it  If  a  man  can  paint  as 
Titian  painted, — let  him  paint  and  not 
talk  about  his  painting.  If  he  has  com- 
posed and  painted,  and  insists  that  the  re- 
sult is  as  good  as  Titian's  and  Mozart's, 
but  that,  of  course,  we  are  so  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  old  and  foreign  that  we 
will  not  recognize  the  excellence, — then, 
equally,  it  is  foolish  to  argue  the  matter, 
for  the  very  objection  proposed,  proves 
the  want  of  that  critical  candor  which  can 
alone  justly  decide  the  question.  If  we 
like  music  because  it  is  old  and  foreign,  it 
is  clear  that  we  do  not  like  it  for  its  es- 
sential excellence.  But  Mr.  Fry  claims 
to  compose  fine  music, — why.  then,  should 
he  heed  the  opinion  of  those  who  do  not 
determine  according  to  the  intrinsic' value, 
but  by  some  accidents  of  place  and  time? 
Why  does  he  not  go  on  composinff,  and 
leave  his  works  to  appeal  to  the  discrimi- 
nating and  thoughtful  both  of  this  and  of 
all  ages  ?  Burke  advised  Barry  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  great  painter  by  his  pencil 
and  not  by  his  pen.  It  was  good  advice, 
we  think,  because  it  was  common  sense. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  Philhar- 
monic was  never  more  flourishing  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  unfortunate  that  thdr 
concerts  were  given  in  the  Tabemade. 
that  mast  dingy  and  dreary  of  public 
halls.  But  the  music  performed  was  of 
the  best.  It  was  German  music,  most  of 
it  it  is  true, — but  then,  German  music 
comprises  so  much  of  the  best  of  all  in- 
strumental compositions,  that  it  was  al- 
most unavoidable.  Has  Mr.  Fry,  and 
those  who  complain  of  over-much  Gerr 
man  in  the  selections  of  this  Society,  yet 
to  learn  that  art  is  not,  in  any  limited 
sense,  national  ?  "  Raphael's  TVansfigrtra- 
lion  is  as  much  American  as  Italian.  A 
devout  Catholic  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere feels  its  meaning  and  enjoys  its 
beauty  as  much  as  the  Pope.  Homer 
celebrates  events  occurring  befoi^p  Ameri- 
ca was  discovered,  but  he  is  much  dearer 
to  a  thoughtful  American  than  Joel  Bar- 
low.   In  the  realm  of  art  it  is  not  possi- 
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ble  to  introdace  distinctions  so  invidious. 
The  best  of  every  great  performance  in 
art  is  human  and  universal.  It  is  not 
what  is  local  and  temporary  which  makes 
the  fame  of  a  great  artist,  but  it  is  tl^t 
which  the  world  recognizes  and  loves,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  the 
«ause  of  real  culture  than  this  effort  to 
institute  a  mean  nationality  in  art.  Mr. 
Fry  may  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  pre- 
fer Shakespeare,  and  Mozart,  and  Michel 
Angelo.  whether  they  were  bom  in 
Greenland  or  Guinea,  to  any  American 
who  does  not  do  as  well  as  they. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  note  we  meant  to 
have  made  long  since  upon  the  success 
achieved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Duggan  (broUier 
of  Professor  Duggan,  of  our  Free  Academy) 
at  the  St.  James'  Theatre,  in  London,  last 
November.  His  name  had  become  known 
to  us  by  the  report  of  his  successful  set- 
ting of  Tennyson's  Oriana — a  dangerous 
attempt — but  of  which  a  London  critic 
says :  **  the  grandly  dramatic  spirit  of  the 
words  is  represented  by  music  as  sugges- 
tive in  purport  as  it  is  felicitous  in  effect." 
Mr.  Duggan  has  recently  attempted  a 
theme  ofgreater  scope,  and  his  operatic 
sketch  of  Pieree^  was  produced  with  a 
success  ''perfectly  well  deserved."  We 
have  seen  long  and  careful  criticisms  of 
this  performance,  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
commendation  bestowed  is  unquestion- 
able. We  quote:  '*He,  however,  appa- 
rently labors  to  be  the  imitator  of  no  one. 
There  is  a  rich  dramatic  vein  in  all  he 
writes,  especially  in  his  recitations  which 
are  full  of  truth  and  meaning.  *  *  *  * 
There  is  abundance  to  show  that  he  has 
both  fame  and  ability,  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  win  fame  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
melo-draraatic  and  the  romantic — to  which 
we  fancy  we  perceive  his  yearnings  chiefly 
tend."  Another  says :  ^'  Throughout  the 
whole  piece  Mr.  Duggan's  music  is  full 
of  melody :  even  in  the  highest  portions 
it  is  elegant  and  graceful,  while  his  or- 
chestral writing  is  masterly,  rich,  varied, 
and  free  from  the  noisy  exaggerations  of 
the  ultra-modem  school." 

The  other  musical  news  from  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  months,  is  not  of 
great  importance.  The  chief  event  is  the 
production  of  'Meyerbeer's  Etoile  du 
Nordj  a  comic  opera,  in  Paris.  It  was  a 
triumph  in  every  respect  But  we  are 
curious  to  hear  how  his  large  and  solemn 
phrasing  will  adapt  itself  to  the  buffa 
style.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  Meyerbeer  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  on  the  5th  September,  1794,  and 
is  consequently  sixty  years  old.  His 
family  was  rich  and  of  good  social  posi- 


tion. His  musical  taste  was  early  de- 
veloped, and  he  became,  while  yet  young, 
the  pupil  of  the  Abb6  Vogler,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  Germany. 
Weber  was  his  inseparable  companion. 
Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice  in  1813,  while 
Rossini's  Tancredi  was  making  the  fame 
of  that  composer.  It  appears,  according 
to  M.  Scudo,  that  the  young  German  was 
enchanted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Italian 
composer,  and  after  devoting  himself  to 
the  closest  study,  produced  at  Padua,  in 
1818,  an  Italian  opera,  Romilda  e  Cos- 
tanza,  written  confessedlv  in  the  style  of 
Rossini.  After  many  other  attempts  he 
brought  out  at  Lm  Sccda,  in  Milan,  in 
the  year  1812,  Margiierite  d'Anjou, 
which  increased  his  fame ;  and  in  1826, 
at  Venice,  //  CroccicUo  confirmed  his  po- 
sition as  an  eminent  composer.  Appa- 
rently not  yet  satisfied  with  his  success 
and  the  extent  of  his  fame.  Meyerbeer 
worked  privately,  for  five  years,  and  al- 
though Robert  le  Diable  was  ready  in 
1828,  it  was  not  represented  until  the 
evening  of  the  21st  Septenober,  1831,  and 
instantly  elevated  the  composer  to  the 
highest  rank  among  contemporary  com- 
posers. It  was  played  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times  with  undiminished  enthusiasm. 
On  the  29th  Febmary,  1836,  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  popularity  and  success  by  Lee 
Huguenots  and  Ac  ProphUe,  in  May, 
1849.  In  1844  the  Camp  de  Silesce,  an 
opera  de  drconstancey  was  produced  at 
Berlin, — and  now  we  have  VEtoUe  du 
Nord. 

Of  this  opera  Scudo  apostrophising  the 
composer,  says:  ^'As  to  the  Etoile  du 
Nord,  posterity,  believe  it,  will  not  rank 
it  with  your  most  beautiful  chef 
d'asuvres,  because  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  creations  of  human  genius,  the  Ixist 
Judgment  is  below  ih>e  jyansfigura- 
tionJ^  The  other  noticeable  item  is  the 
death  of  Kubini.  He  was  sixty  years 
old,  and  a  very  rich  man.  Tradition  is 
so  enthusiastic  about  his  singing,  that 
those  who  have  never  heard  him  will  al- 
ways hear  that  nothing  can  properly  com- 
pare with  the  effort  he  produced.  Cer- 
tainly the  description  of  his  voice  and  its 
effect  give  an  idea  of  something  that  is 
not  equalled  by  Mario,  who  is  usually 
considered  to  be  his  successor.  By  18^ 
he  had  made  a  great  impression  at  Rome 
in  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  in  October, 
1825,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, 
the  most  illustrious  theatre  of  his  career, 
in  La  Cenerentola,  He  was  immediate- 
ly triumphant.  Then  came  Bellini  who 
was  the  friend  of  Rubini,  and  in  //  Pirata 
and  Jja  Somnambula  he  achieved  his 
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most  enthusiastic  success.  In  1831  he 
came  and  conquered  London,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  was  engaged  every  year 
six  months  in  Paris  and  six  months  in 
•England.  Then  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  But  he  sang  in  Bellini's  last 
opera  /  Puritani  upon  the  scene  of  his 
Parisian  triumphs  with  even  more  suc- 
cess, and  in  1842,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  power  and  fame,  he  withdrew  from 
London  and  Paris.  It  was  a  few  years 
afterward  that  he  left  8t.  Petersburgh, 
and  retired  to  his  native  place,  Bergamo, 
where  he  died. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  in- 
form themselves  of  current  musical  news 
in  detail,  to  become  familar  with  musical 
history,  or  to  enjoy  intelligent  and  admi- 
rable criticisms  of  contemporary  musical 
composition  and  performance,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  consult  Dwight^s  Journal 
of  Music^  or  Willises  Musical  World  ^ 
Times,  the  former  published  in  Boston 
and  the  latter  in  New  York.  They  are 
weekly  Journals,  full  of  desirable  infor- 
mation conveyed  in  an  agreeable  way. 
They  address  themselves  to  somewhat 
'different  audiences.  The  Boston  paper 
aims  at  high  sesthetic  criticism  ;  and  the 
New  York  at  a  popularization  of  the  art 
to  which  both  are  devoted.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  their  continued  and  merited 
success. 

FINE    ARTS. 

The  National  Academy. — "Halci- 
blades  sat  to  Praxiteles,  and  Pericles  to 
Phridjas,"  Bays  Mr.  Gandish,  grandly, 
as  an  apology  for  his  abandonment  of 
"  high  art,"  and  following  the  low  busi- 
ness of  portraiture ;  and,  to  our  artists, 
who  do  the  same,  it  should  be  a  consola- 
tion that  Washington  sat  to  Stuart,  and 
all  the  surviving  heroes  of  the  Revolutwn 
to  Trumbull.  Pope  Julius  sat  to  Raphael, 
and  Francis  First  to  Titian  ;  all  the  wits 
and  great  men  of  Reynolds's  day  sat  to 
him,  and  our  great  grandmothers  sat  to 
Copley.  These  thoughts  should  be 
enough  to  reconcile  our  painters  to  por- 
traiture, and  save  their  annual  exhibitions 
of  heads  from  the  sneers  of  ignorant  cri- 
tics, who  imagine  that  it  is  the  subject 
which  dignifies  art,  and  not  art  the  sub- 
ject. But  artists,  themselves,  will  talk 
absurdly  about  high  art,  and  forget  Hal- 
cibiades  and  Phridjas.  A  ^portrait  of 
a  gentleman  "  may  or  not  be  a  work  of 
high  art :  that  depends  not  upon  the  sub- 
ject but  the  artist.  An  indifferent  pic- 
ture is  an  indifferent  thing  to  look  upon, 
whether  it  be  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
or  the  representation  of  an  episode  of  his- 


tory. The  portrait  will,  at  least,  have 
some  likeness  to  nature,  and  the  costume 
will  possess  a  certain  archseological  value, 
but  the  historical  composition  may  have 
no  merit  whatever.  Portraiture  is,  in 
truth,  the  highest  order  of  art,  and  the 
most  beneficent,  as  it  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate kind  of  historical  painting,  the 
finest  of  our  so-called  historical  pictures 
are  historical  absurdities  and  falsehoods; 
for.  the  first  requisite  of  history  is  truth, 
eitner  general  or  particular,  and  we  have 
not  many  of  the  kind  that  possess 
enough  of  either  to  entitle  them  to  pre- 
servation. The  historical  paintings  in 
the  present  exhibition  would  be  worth 
very  little,  a  century  hence,  compared 
with  some  of  the  portraits  which  it  con- 
tains. Two  among  them  all  are  likely 
to  be  preserved ;  and,  hundreds  of  jeaxs 
hence,  when  we,  and  the  subjects,  awl  the 
artists  will  all  be  forgotten,  the  beaming 
faces  of  Mayor  Kingsland  and  friend 
Trimble  will  be  looking  out  of  the  can- 
vas upon  our  great-grandchildren,  who 
will  he  quizzing  the  Mayor's  bright  blue 
cravat  and  friend  Trimble's  straight  brown 
coat.  The  portrait  of  Mayor  Kingsland 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall,  among 
the  civic  and  gubernatorial  worthies, 
whose  semblances  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Governor's  Room.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Elliott's  portraits ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  Mayors  of  a  hundred  years  hence 
will  &1)  into  the  hands  of  so  capable  an 
artist :  few  of  our  civic  magistrates  have 
hitherto  been. so  fortunate.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  Trimble  has  been  painted  for  the 
New  York  Public  School  Society,  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  preserved. 
It  is  a  full  length  of  a  very  tall  and  severe- 
looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  brown  suit 
and  a  white  cravat.  He  stands  stark 
and  stifij  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in 
which  he  is  not  looking.  As  he  is  neither  a 
pedagogue,  an  author,  nor  a  lecturer,  but  a 
merchant,  the  book  may  possibly  mislead 
future  generations  as  to  its  meaning.  The 
artist,  doubtless,  gave  it  to  him  to  hold 
because  he  w^as  at  a  loss  what  other  use 
to  put  his  hand  to.  Most  awkward 
things  hands  are,  in  a  full  length.  The 
feet  are  naturally  enough  used  to  support 
the  body;  but  painters  and  sculptors  are 
put  to  their  trumps  in  disposing  of  two 
dangling  arms,  which  always  seem  de 
trop  when  they  are  not  doing  something. 
Is  It  not  possible  for  these  pendoloms 
of  the  human  body  to  hang  naturally  in 
absolute  repose,  to  correspond  with  the 
other  members?  In  a  portrait,  there 
should  be  neither  an  arrested  motion  ci 
the  limbs,  nor  a  suspended  emotion  in 
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the  face.  Absolute  and  iptentional.  re- 
pose will  alone  give  an  absolute  likeness. 
When  a  man  sits  for  his  portrait^  he 
should  not  pretend  to  be  doing  any 
thing  else.  There  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  impropnety  of  departing  from  this 
rule  in  Elliott's  portrait  of  Bryant  in 
this  exhibition.  The  poet  is  represented 
with  his  eyes  upturned  and  a  grim  smile 
on  his  face,  as  though  he  were  listening 
to  the  promptings  of  the  Muse.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  in  which  poets  receive  the 
divine  afflatus ;  the  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,  although  a  bold  and  beautiful  im- 
age of  one  who  had  the  right,  above  all 
others,  to  describe  the  manner  of  the  poet 
in  his  ecstatic  moments,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  literal  fact ;  the  glancing  from  heaven 
to  earth  is  an  operation  of  the  mind's  vis- 
ual organ,  and  not  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. There  are  no  new  comers  in  por- 
traiture this  year,  nor  any  thing  new 
from  our  old  exhibitors.  The  old  exhi- 
bitors are  doing  about  as  well,  and  the 
new  ones  not  much  better  than  they 
did  a  year  ago ;  and  all  their  pictures  are 
twice-told  tales.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  new  man  every  year ;  genius 
is  a  perennial  but  not  an  annual.  We 
hoped  to  see,  among  the  works  of  our 
artists  who  are  abroad,  something  from 
Page,  who,  according  to  verbal  reports, 
and  letters  from  Rome,  is  doing  wonders 
in  Italy.  But,  our  artists  abroad,  of 
whom  there  are  more  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, have  sent  us  hardly  any  thing  this 
year,  and  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
cepting the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  £.  H. 
May,  who,  we  learn,  is  in  Paris.  This 
picture  shows  a  very  great  improvement 
over  any  of  his  productions  which  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  his  French  studies,  and  has 
nothing  in  it  of  American  feeling.  The 
color  is  superficial  and  chalky,  and  the 
subject  is  a  bad  one,  because  the  meaning 
of  the  artist  cannot,  or  is  not,  explained 
without  the  help  of  a  legend.  But  it  is 
well  drawn,  and  the  figure  of  the  Cardi- 
nal is  well  posed,  and  his  face  expres- 
sive, when  we  know  what  it  should  ex- 
press. It  has  been  objected  to  this 
picture,  that  the  paintings  on  the  wall, 
which  the  Cardinal  should  be  gazing  at. 
are  too  indistinct ;  but  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  artibt  to  make  the  figure  of  Mazarin 
th^  sole  object  of  attention,  and  it  is  not 
just  criticism  to  object  to  his  having 
done  it  The  eye  rests,  unavoidably,  upon 
his  figure,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  divert  it  Among  the  heads  exhibited 
this  year,  are  two,  not  portraits,  by  a 
young  artist,  named  Qreene — ^Nos.  129, 


153 — which  promise  better  than  any 
thing  from  the  younger  brood  of  our 
artists ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  may 
be  imitation  in  these  lovely  heads  and 
what  originality ;  but,  being  the  work  of 
a  new  hand,  they  are  at  least  very  pro- 
mising, and  indicate  a  pure  taste  in  color 
and  a  firm  hand  for  execution.  Our  ex- 
hibitions are  always  rich  in  landscape, 
but  there  is  nothing  new  even  in  this 
department  of  art,  which  the  Earl  of 
Ellsmere  good-naturedly  says,  in  his 
Crystal  Palace  report,  we  ought  to  ex- 
cel in,  because  our  scenery  is  so  fine — 
as  though  there  were  not  fine  scenery 
wherever  there  is  sun  and  sky :  even  on 
the  ocean.  We  say  there  is  nothing  new, 
although  there  i»  one  landscape  which 
will  always  be  new,  fresh,  and  enchant- 
ing while  there  are  eyes  capable  of  re- 
ceiving delight  from  the  glorious  aspects 
of  external  nature.  No.  64,  in  the  cata- 
logue, by  Church,  called  a  "Country 
Home  " — too  homely  a  name  for  such  a 
splendid  view,  whicn  contains  glimpses 
of  many  homes — is  the  landscape  we  al- 
lude to.  It  is  the  great  work  of  the  year, 
and  fully  justifies  the  utmost  that  has 
been  anticipated  from  this  true  artist 
Mr.  Church  is  not  content  to  paint "  bits 
of  nature,"  he  does  not  give  us  portraits 
of  blasted  trees,  with  indefinite  perspec- 
tives of  afiairs  in  general,  but  broad  ex- 
panses of  out-door  nature :  woods,  hills, 
streams,  rocks,  all  bathed  in  glowing 
light,  and  with  a  sky  which  looks  deeper 
and  clearer,  and  more  real,  the  longer 
you  look  into  its  bright  depths.  There  are 
two  things  which  attbrd  especial  satisfac- 
tion in  Church's  landscapes ;  in  the  first 
place,  we  see  that  the  artist  understands 
perfectly  well  what  he  is  about — that  he 
aims  at  certain  efiects  and  succeeds  in 
producing  them ;  we  neither  wish  he  had 
taken  more  pains,  nor  remain  in  doubt  of 
his  meaning ;  and  then  we  feci  that  he 
has  sufficient  respect  for  us,  who  are  to 
look  at  his  pictures,  to  do  the  best  he  can 
to  please  us.  lie  respects  us,  and  we  re- 
spect him  for  it.  He  has  not  carelesslv 
dashed  off  his  picture,  with  the  remark 
that  "  it  will  do  for  a  pot-boiler."  "  The 
Forest  Spring,"  No.  301,  by  W.  J.  SUll- 
man,  who  is  neither  an  N.  A.,  an  A.,  nor 
an  H.,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  greenery, 
in  which  every  object  is  represented  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  and  beauty  which 
we  hardly  imag'ned  to  be  compatible 
with  such  a  breskdth  of  effect  and  appa- 
rent freedom  of  touch.  It  is  a  little 
clear  spring  of  pure  water,  whose  un- 
ruffled surface  reflects  objects  like  a  mir- 
ror; and  the  mosses,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
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grasses  are  painted  with  wonderful  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy.  We  have  heard  it 
called  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture ;  but  we 
should  like  to  learn  what  pre-Raphaelite 
artist  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  this 
style.  There  is  a  small  sea  piece,  by  Dr. 
Ruggles,  representing  the  wreck  of  the 
San  Francisco,  after  she  had  been  deserted 
by  her  passengers  and  crew,  which  has 
much  merit,  particularly  as  the  work  of 
an  amateur.  The  motion  of  the  waves, 
and  the  details  of  the  wreck,  are  repre- 
sented with  remarkable  accuracy;  for 
there  are  very  few  of  our  painters  who 

give  any  proofe  in  their  pictures  of  ever 
aving  looked  upon  the  ocean.  We  have 
seen  a  picture  of  this  same  scene,  with 
the  Three  Bells  lying  by,  and  the  yards 
placed  on  the  after-parts  of  the  mast.  R. 
W.  Hubbard  has  a  sober  little  landscape. 
caJled  "New  England  HiU  Scenery,'* 
which,  without  any  brilliant  pretensions, 
is  a  very  excellent  picture,  evidently  the 
production  of  an  intelligent  student  of 
nature. 

As  compared  with  last  years'  exhibi- 
tion there  is  very  little  change  in  the 
general  look  of  the  galleries,  but  there 
are  fewer  pictures,  by  some  fifty,  the 
number  now  is  but  398;  it  has  been 
usually  above  400 ;  there  are  no  archi- 
tectural drawings  nor  designs,  and  but 
few  water-colors.  There  is  one  encouraging 
fact  connected  with  the  Academy,  it  is 
the  last  exhibition  that  will  ever  be  held 
in  the  present  building,  which  has  been 
sold,  leaving  the  Academy  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars  profit ;  and  we  hope  that 
when  they  erect  a  new  building  they  will 
make  some  changes  in  their  constitution 
and  adapt  their  institution  to  the  existing 
state  of  art  in  this  country.  What  they 
most  need  is  a  perpetual  exhibition,  for 
these  annual  shows  are  very  absurd  in 
an  artistic  view,  and  can  only  be  allow- 
ed on  the  score  of  profit  They  create  a 
temporary  excitement  which  subsides 
before  the  exhibition  is  half  over,  and 


the  so-called  patrons  of  art  imagine  that 
nothing  more  is  to  be  heard  of  art  and 
artists  until  the  next  opening.  There  is 
such  a  higgledy-piggledy  collection  d  all 
sorts  of  pictures  m  every  conceivable 
style  and  every  possible  size,  of  all  sorts 
of  subjects;  high,  low,  serious,  grim,  com- 
ic, historical,  animals,  fruits,  landscapes, 
portraits,  miniatures,  and  Ml  lengths, 
high  toned,  and  low  toned,  that  it  is  a 
sheer  impossibility  for  one  pair  of  eyes  to 
see  them  all  and  form  any  iust  idea  of 
their  merits.  Such  an  exhibition  is  like 
a  concert  where  all  sorts  of  music,  in  all 
sorts  of  keys,  are  played  on  all  sorts  of 
instruments,  without  the  slightest  con- 
nection witn  each  other.  To  look  at  a 
picture  properly  so  as  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  design  of  the  artist,  provided 
he  have  any,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  it 
by  itself,  from  the  point  of  view  which 
the  artist  intended ;  to  imbue  the  mind 
with  its  sentiment,  and  adapt  the  eye  to 
its  tone.  But  how  can  this  be  done  io  a 
gallery  of  four  hundred  new  paintings 
all  differing  from  each  other  1  How  is  it 
possible  to  pass  from  a  Shegoguetan 
group  of  infants  in  pink  frocks  to  a 
Huntingtonian  scripture  piece  lull  of 
dark  purple  tints,  aiKi  ex\joy  the  beauties 
of  both  ?  or.  after  filling  the  eye  with  light 
from  one  of  Church's  sunsets,  to  pass  on 
to  Cropsey's  cold  and  rigid  Bay  of  Genoa; 
or  from  Mrs.  Spencer's  koghing  infimt 
to  Hicks's  solemn  Bishop?  Sndi rapid 
and  violent  contrasts  cause  people  to 
form  rash  and  unjust  opinions  of  artists 
whose  pictures  look  entirely  different  in 
their  studios  from  what  they  do  in  the 
Academy.  If  there  were  a  gallery  con- 
stantly open,  artists  might  send  th^ 
works  whenever  they  were  finished,  and 
the  public  could  then  look  on  one  picture 
at  a  time,  and  not  be  compelled,  as  they 
are  now,  to  take  in  at  one  rapia  glance 
a  view  of  every  thing  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  all  the  artists  of  the  city  du- 
ring the  year. 


DEATH    OF    KIT    NORTH. 


AS  we  are  closing  np  the  Uat  sontenoes  of  oar  Monthly,  we  leun  that  the  great  Hlerarch  of  Magwlntets,  (%ri»> 
topber  North,  is  dead.  As  the  greatest  of  our  tribe,  and  as  the  man  who  did  most  to  elevate  the  charact^  and 
render  popular  Magazine  Literature,  be  is  entitled,  fh>m  ns  especially,  the  youngost  advontorer  among  MoDtb- 
Ilea,  to  one  melodious  tear,  at  least  John  Wilson,  the  comparatively  nnknown  baptismal  name  of  the  worid- 
renowned  Christopher  North,  the  slashing  reviewer,  the  genial  essayist,  the  sturdy  moralist,  the  bo<Hi  cowr 
panlon,  the  hearty  lover  of  Nature,  the  stubborn  Tory,  the  gentle  poet,  the  rollicking  satirist,  the  kvosd 
critic,  the  wise  teacher,  the  author  of  the  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay  and  of  the  Noctes  Ambroelanie,  the  com* 
panionand  friend  of  Scott,  of  Hogg,  of  Wordsworth,  and  Magtnn,  has  followed  his  Ulostrloas  friends,  and,  HU 
them,  left  us  the  wiser  and  ^e  happier  for  having  dwelt  among  na  Trusty  OhrisU^her  is  dead,  and  It  will  bt 
long  before  the  world  shall  see  another  like  him.  We  have  the  heart  to  say  more  if  we  bad  the  spaee,  but  w« 
most  defer  to  another  time  the  expression  <^the  feeUags  which  the  death  of  cue  of  the  moat  biilUant  uAon 
otifox  time  has  caused. 
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EARUEB    TEAR& 


PLANTS  and  flowers  were  the  Earth's 
first-born  progeny ;  they  sprang 
oat  of^  her  bosom  and  crowned  her  with 
yerdure  and  beauty.  The  plains  covered 
themselves  with  waving  grasses,  and  the 
mountains  with  majestic  forests ;  the 
silvery  willow  and  the  lofty  poplar  bent 
over  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  repeated 
in  their  trembling,  murmuring  leaves, 
the  gentle  ripple  and  the  low  purling 
of  the  stream.  The  Ocean,  also,  had  its 
woods  and  its  prairies  in  the  depth  of 
its  abysses ;  purple  Algae  were  suspended 
in  festoons  from  the  sides  of  its  rocks, 
and  gigantic  fucus  rose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  and  danced  upon  the  dark  green 
waves.  Cedars  and  pines,  with  their 
sombre  pyramids,  formed  dark  borders 
around  the  white  fields  of  eternal  snow 
and  dazzling  glaciers.  Humble  mosses 
and  lowly  lichens  covered  the  gray  gran- 
ite of  the  North,  and  offered,  in  the  midst 
of  unbroken  winter,  warmth  and  food  to 
the  reindeer  of  the  Laplander,  whilst  the 
palm  tree  of  the  South,  in  its  lofty  ma- 
jesty, defied  the  burning  sun  of  the 
tropics,  and  gave  ^ade  and  luscious  fruit 
in  abundance. 

So  much  Revelation  itself  has  told  us. 
The  rest  is  left  to  that  innate  thirst  of 
knowledge,  the  gratification  of  which  is 
the  highest  of  all  earthly  ei\joyments. 
Still,  we  are  not  quite  left  to  ourselves, 
•for  aid  is  promised  us,  even  now,  from  on 
high.  *'  Go  into  a  field  of  flowers,"  said 
tiie  Lord  to  Ezra,  "  where  no  house  is 
built,  and  there  I  will  come  and  talk  with 
thee."  And  who  has  not  felt  the  truth 
of  good  old  Cowley's  quaint  verse : 

**If  w  ooald  open  ind  IntoBd  ovr  cje, 
W«  aU,  Uke  Moea^  would  eipf 
Vtii  in  a  Imsb  the  ndUnt  Deltf.** 

yOL.  III. — 36 


Thus,  even  now,  travellers  tell  us  occa- 
sionally, a  wondrous  tale  of  barren  islands 
being  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and 
of  naked  rocks  being  clothed  with  rich 
verdure.  We  have  learned  how  Nature 
proceeds,  even  in  our  day,  to  let  the  grass 
grow,  and  the  herb  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit  on  spots  where  before  all  was 
sterility,  or  the  elements  alone  reigned 
supremely. 

For  every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
some  new  land,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator,  and  destined  for  ages  so  dis- 
tant that  human  knowledge  cannot  fore- 
see them.  Lava  streams  that  have  flown 
from  restless  craters,  begin  at  last  to  cool, 
and  life  takes  possession  of  them.  Thus 
in  the  still  hot  lava  of  M t  Etna  the  In- 
dian fig  is  planted  larscly  by  the  Sicilians, 
to  render  those  desdate  regions  capable 
of  cultivation.  It  strikes  its  strong,  vrell- 
armed  creepers  into  the  fissures  of  the 
black,  fiery  mass,  and  soon  extends  roots 
into  every  crevice  of  the  rock.  Slowly, 
but  with  ever  increasing  force,  the  tender 
fragile  fibre  then  bursts  the  large  blod^ 
asunder,  and  finally  covers  them  with 
fertile  soil  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
At  other  times  vast  tracts  of  sea-bottom 
are  dyked  in  and  drained ;  a  thousand  va- 
rieties of  mosses  gpradually  fill  it  up,  and 
form  by  their  unceasing  labor  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  for  plants  of  larger  growth. 
Or  truly  new  lands  are  suddenly  seen  to 
daim  a  place  upon  our  globe.  An  earth- 
quake wakes  a  continent  and  upheaves 
the  mighty  ocean,  until  cities  crumlile 
into  ruins  and  the  proud  ship  of  man  are 
ingulfed  in  the  bottomless  depths  of  the 
sea.  But  the  earthquake  rolls  away,  the 
storm  rages  itself  to  rest,  the  angry  bil- 
lows subside,  and  the  holy  calm,  which  is- 
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the  habitual  mood  of  Natore,  is  restored 
as  if  it  had  neyer  been  broken.  Only, 
where  yesterday  the  ocean's  mighty  swell 
passed  freely/ there  to-day  an  uland  has 
risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Vast 
rocky  masses  suddenly  raise  their  bare 
heads  above  the  boiling  waters  and  greet 
the  heayens  above.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Stromboli,  of  St.  Helena,  and  of  Tris- 
tan d'Acunha.  Or  the  busy  host  of  co- 
rals, after  having  built  for  a  thousand 
years  the  high  ramparts  of  their  marvel- 
lous rings,  at  last  rise  to  a  level  with  the 
surface ;  they  die,  having  done  their  duty 
in  all  the  great  household  of  Nature,  and 
bequeathe  .to  man  a  low,  flat,  circular 
ishmd  which  now  first  beholds  the  sweet 
light  of  day,  above  the  dark  waves  of  the 
ocean.  Then  come  other  hosts  of  busy 
servants  of  the  Almighty,  to  do  their 
duty.  A  soft,  silky,  network  of  gay, 
bright  colors,  hides  after  a  few  days  the 
nakedness  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  moss  of 
the  simplest  plants  we  know:  nothing 
but  sioaple  cells  and  wondrously  shor^ 
lived.  They  die  and  disappear,  leaving 
apparently  no  perceptible  trace  behind 
them ;  stdl,  they  have  not  lived  i^id  la- 
bored in  vain.  A  delicate,  faint  tinge, 
little  more,  is  left  behind,  and  in  that 
mere  shadows  of  things  gone  by  lies  the 
germ  of  a  future,  mighty  growth.  Tears 
pass,  and  the  shadow  grows  darker ;  the 
spots  begin  to  run  together,  and  then  fol- 
low countless  hosts  of  lichens,  a  Idnd  of 
humble  mosses^  which  the  great  and  pious 
Limueus  touchmgly  called  Uie  bondslaves 
of  Nature,  because  they  are  chained  to 
the  rock  on  which  they  grow,  and,  after 
death,  are  buried  in  the  soil  which  they 
make  and  improve  for  others  only.  Little 
ugly,  blackish-brown  or  pale-white  plants 
as  they  are,  but  niggardly  supported  by 
the  thin  air  of  mountain  tops,  they  show 
us  that  there  are  rich  garments  and  hum- 
ble wealth  and  poverty  among  plants  as 
well  as  among  men.  The  lowliest  and 
humblest  of  plants,  these  lichens  become, 
however,  the  most  usefbl  servants  of  Na- 
ture, which  here  in  an  equal  degree  as  in 
the  other  works  of  the  Almighty,  afford 
innumerable  proofs  that,  throughout  crea- 
tion, the  grandest  and  most  complicated 
ends  are  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
the  simplest  means.  These  tiny,  faintly 
colored  cups  live,  truly  aerial  plants,  on 
the  most  sterile  rock,  vrithout  a  particle 
of  mould  or  soil  beneath  them,  nourished 
alone  by  invisible  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Modestly  choosing  the  most  ex- 
posed situations,  they  spread  line  by  line, 
meh  by  inch,  and  push  up  the  little  urns 
whidi  crown  their  short  stems,  amidst 


rain,  frost  and  snow.  In  these  urns  they 
treasure  up  their  minute  dustlike  seeds, 
until  they  ripen ;  a  small  lid  which  has 
until  then  been  held  back  by  elastic 
threads,  now  suddenly  rises,  and  as  from 
a  miniature  mortar  they  shoot  forth  little 
yellow  balls,  which  cover  the  ground 
around  them.  And  thus  Uiey  work  on, 
quiet,  unobserved  and  unthanked.  Dressed 
in  the  plainest  garb  of  Nature,  growing 
more  slowly  than  any  other  i&nt  on 
earth,  they  work  unceasingly,  until  as  their 
last  and  greatest  sacrifice,  they  have  to 
dig  their  own  graves!  For  Providence 
has  given  them  a  powerful  oxalic  acid, 
which  eats  its  way  slowly  into  the  rock ; 
water  and  other  moisture  is  caught  in  the 
minute  indentations,  it  is  heated  and 
frozen,  until  it  rends  the  crumbling  stone 
into  fragments,  and  thus  aids  in  forming 
a  soil.  Centuries  often  pass,  and  gener- 
ations after  generations  of  these  humble 
bondslaves  perform  their  cruel  duty,  be- 
fore the  eye  can  see  a  real  change. 

Now,  however,  comes  a  faint  but  dear 
tinp;e  of  green.  It  is  a  mere  film  still,  but 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  showine 
the  higher  and  more  luxuriant  forms  of 
graceful  mosses,  mixed  with  fungi  which 
mterpose  their  tipy  globes  and  miniature 
umbrellas.  They'  come,  we  know  not 
whence,  for  the  slightest  crevice  in  the 
bare  rock  suffices  to  arrest  some  of  the 
invisible  genns  which  are  constantly  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  afibrds  them  a  home. 
They  yield  nothing  in  industry  and  per- 
severance to  their  humble  predecessors ; 
hardy  littie  laborers  in  the  same  great 
worl^  they  seem  to  delight  in  the  clouds 
and  storms  of  a  wintry  season,  when  all 
other  verdure  fades.  They  find  a  home, 
and  live  and  thrive  with  eqiial  content- 
ment in  the  burning  dnders  of  volcanic 
islands,  hke  Ascension  Island,  on  which 
they  formed  the  first  green  crust  after  it 
had  risen  firom  the  ocean,  and  on  Uie  tem- 
pest-beaten boulders  of  Norwegian  gran- 
ite, which  they  cover  with  a  scarlet  coat- 
ing, well  known  as  the  violet  stone  and 
fuU  of  rich,  sweet  perfume.  As  they 
wither  and  die.  minute  layers  of  soil  are 
formed,  one  after  another,  until  grasses 
and  herbs  can  find  a  foothold :  shrubs  with 
their  hardy  roots  now  beghi  to  interlace 
the  loose  fragments  of  earth  and  to  bind 
the  very  stones  to  a  more  permanent 
structure.  The  ground  grows  richer  and 
richer,  until  at  last  the  tree  springs  from 
the  soil,  and,  where  once  the  ocean  and 
the  tempest  alone  beat  on  the  bare  rock, 
there  we  see  now  the  lordly  monarch  of 
the  forest  raise  its  lofty  crown,  and  under 
its  rich  foliage  shelter  bird  and  beast 
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from  the  spray  and  the  storm.  Soon  all 
is  fertile  meadow,  taneled  thicket  and 
wide-spreading  forest  Nor  is  this  always 
and  necessarily  a  slow,  painful  progress. 
The  bold  navigator  Bousstngaolt  witness- 
ed once,  in  the  soath  of  this  continent,  one 
of  those  stupendous  earthquakes  which 
seem  to  rend  the  the  very  foundations  of 
our  globe.  Mountains  rose  and  plains 
were  changed  into  lakes.  Huge  masses 
of  porphyry'  were  scattered  over  fertile 
fields  and  covered  all  vegetation,  changing 
the  bright  prairie  into  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation.  Ten  short  years  later  the 
mat  captain  was  again  on  the  same  spot 
Sut  whut  a  change!  The  bare  wild 
masses  were  covered  with  a  young  luxu- 
riant grove  of  locusts,  and  a  thousand  cat- 
tle were  graziug  on  the  hills. 

Thus  we  are  taught  how  Nature  pro- 
ceeds, in  our  day,  from  the  green  matter 
gathering  on  our  ponds  to  the  giant  tree  of 
the  forest  But  if  we  turn  to  the  individ- 
ual plant — how  littie  do  we  as  yet  know 
of  its  simple  structure!  Who  can  solve 
the  mystery  that  pervades  its  silent  yet 
ever-active  life?  There  is  something  in 
the  very  stillness  of  that  unknown  power 
which  awes  and  subdues  us.  Man  may 
forcibly  obstruct  the^,  path  of  a  grow- 
ing twig,  but  it  turns  -  ^juietly  aside  and 
moves  patiently,  irresistibly  on,  in  its  ap- 
pointed way.  Wood  and  iron — even  pow- 
erful steam — they  all  obey  him  and  be- 
come the  crouching  slaves  of  his  intellect 
But  the  life  of  the  lowest  of  plants  defies 
him.  He  may  extinguish  it,  to  be  sure ; 
but  to  make  use  of  a  living  plant,  he  must 
obey  it,  study  its  wants  and  tendencies, 
and  mould,  in  fiu^t,  his  own  proud  will  to 
the  humblest  grass  that  grows  at  his  feet 
Thus  we  have  learned  me  biography  of 
plants,  a  few  events  of  which  are  not 
without  interest  even  to  the  general  ob- 
server. 

When  on  old  walls  and  damp  palings, 
or  in  glasses  in  which  we  have  left  soft 
water  standinefor  several  days  in  summer, 
we  find  a  d^cate.  bright-green  and  al- 
most velvety  coat-^then  we  have  before 
us  the  first  beginning  of  all  vecetation. 
What  we  see  is  a  number  of  small  round 
cells,  and  one  of  these  delicate  cells,  a 
little  globe  .as  large  as  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  is  uie  begmning  of  every 

Slant  in  creation.  These  cells  are  the 
ving  stones  of  which  this  great  temple 
of  Nature  is  built  Each  minute  cell, 
moreover,  is  an  independent  plant,  vege- 
tating as  a  living  ori^uiiam  mm  having  a 
hlidoiitsown.  There  are  whole  races  of 
plants,  like  the  Algae  and  the  eommoa 
mould  foming  <m  mcayiog  matter,  whidi 


consist  each  only  of  a  single  cell,  although 
in  varied  and  often  most  elegant  forms, 
with  a  brilliant  display  of  bright  color. 

The  first  germ  of  a  plant,  then,  has  al- 
ready a  life---for  it  feeds,  works  and  pro- 
duces. It  takes  all  its  nutriment  from 
without  How,  we  know  not,  for  although 
plants  have  no  table  hanging  at  their 
gates  with  a  surly  No  a£nittance;  al- 
though they  work,  on  the  contrary,  before 
every  body^s  eyes,  unfortunately  human 
eyes  are  not  strong  enough  to  discern 
the  mysterious  process  that  is  going  on  in 
their  minute  chambers.  Even  arm^  with 
the  most  powerful  microscope,  we  cannot 
penetrate  the  mystery,  and  know  not  yet 
by  what  incomprehensible  instinct  these 
<£minutive  cells,  all  unaided,  pick  up  and 
select  their  food  and  arrange  the  new  mate- 
rial so  as  to  present  us  at  last  with  a  per- 
fect double  of  the  graceful  palm,  the 
queenly  Victoria  or  the  gigantic  Baobab. 
It  heightens  the  wonder  that  all  this 
power  lies  in  a  seed  minute  enough  to  be 
wafted  invisibly  by  a  breath  of  air.  And 
yet  it  must  be  endowed  with  most  subtle 
and  varied  gifts,  so  that  out  of  the  same 
food  plants  are  enabled  to  form  the  thou- 
sand rare  substances  they  produce :  now 
bringing  forth  nutritious  and  agreeable 
food  for  man,  now  yielding  materials  most 
valuable  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  now  min- 
istering to  the  vilest  wants  of  degenerate 
man  and  arming  him  with  deadly  poison. 

But  these  litUe  cells  are  not  consumers 
only ;  they  live  and  work  not  for  the  day 
merely,  but  for  the  future  also.  An  almost 
invisible  point  in  the  cell  begins  to  sw^ll 
and  to  increase,  as  it  consumes  first  the 
colorless  fluid,  then  the  soft  substance, 
and  at  last  even  the  tissue  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  cell,  until — already  at  this 
early  stage  of  v^etable  life— death  ensues, 
and  out  of  death  comes  new  life.  The  old 
cell  dies,  giving  birth  indeed,  as  a  mother, 
to  other  cells,  and  thus  gradually  building 
up  the  full-grown  plant  The  young  ones 
leave  their  former  home,  after  an  equally 
mysterious  design,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion they  are  hereafter  to  occupy  in  the 
structure  of  Uie  plant,  and  the  function 
th^  are  destined  to  perform. 

Here  is  the  great  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  vegetable  life.  All  plants 
consist  of  cells  of  the  same  kind  uid  of 
the  same  round  or  oblong  form — ^but  the 
arrangement  and  the  subsequent  shape 
of  these  cells  differ  in  each  variety  of 
plants.  The  finger  of  the  .  Almighty 
writes  on  the  transparent  walls  of  ^ese^ 
microscopic  cells  as  momentous  words  as 
those  that  mppeamd  in  fiames  on  the  gO|p-.. 
geous  walla  of  the  Syrian  palace.    Qsif 
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*oiie  feature  of  this  wonderful  design  ki 
permanent  and  common  to  all:  no  odl 
produces  more  than  two  others ;  of  these 
only  one  is  again  productive,  and  dies 
after  it  has  performed  its  duty.  The 
other  remains  within,  grows  harder  and 
thicker,  until  it  can  expaud  no  longer; 
the  iliickening  substance  coats  the  inner 
walls,  tills  up  the  interior,  and  thus  gives 
strength  and  firmness  to  the  beautiful 
structure.  In  some  plants  this  develop- 
ment of  new  cells  goes  on  slowly;  m 
others  with  truly  marvellous  rapidity,  as 
in  one  of  the  fungi,  which  forms  two 
thousand  visible  cel&  in  a  smgle  minute ! 
But  the  minute,  delicate  form  would  be 
but  short-lived,  and  fall  an  ea^y  prey  to 
the  first  rude  breath  of  air,  if  Nature  did 
not  here  also  instil  the  grdat  lesson,  that 
Union  is  Strength.  That  wondrous  chem- 
ical laboratory,  contained  in  the  myste- 
rious seclusion  of  each  cell,  produces  next 
a  current  which  permeates  the  walls,  and 
glues  cell  to  coll,  so  that,  hardly  developed, 
it  cannot  move  firom  the  spot)  and,  though 
provided  with  life  and  strength  for  long^ 
generations,  it  is  still,  hke  Prometheus, 
bound  for  ever  on  the  rock  of  the  acHoin- 
ing  cell.  At  the  extremities  of  plants 
this  glue  hardens  into  a  thick  varnish ;  it 
is  this  material  which  gives  density  and 
mechanical  strength  to  the  so-called  woody 
fibres;  it  forms  the  baric  of  trees  and 
covers  the  plum  with  a  coating  of  wax. 
It  appears  like  a  viscid  layer  on  the  leases 
of  water-jUants,  which  are  thus  made 
slippery  to  the  touch  and  impermeable  to 
watei^,  or  as  a  blue  powder  on  our  cab- 
bage, which  can  Im9  wholly  inmiersed 
without  being  wetted.  ,Only  here  and 
there,  but  even  in  the  hardest  and  fullest 
cells,  tubes  of  a  spiral  form  are  left  open. 
Some  are  mere  small  jail  windows,  im- 
perceptible to  the  naked  eye,  and  only 
latcJy  discovered ;  but  they  alwa;pi  meet, 
in  unfailing  regularity,  with  a  similar  tiny 
lookout  from  we  neighbor,  so  that  Nature 
evidently  does  not  seem  to  ]4>prove  of 
solitary  confinement  Others  are  larger, 
and  serve  as  air-passages ;  for  nature,  a 
good  architect)  knows  the  necessity  of 
ventilation,  and  provides  for  it  in*  the 
humblest  of  lowly  mosses  with  as  much 
care  as  in  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Universe. 
In  aquatic  plants,  moreover,  these  same 
tubes  render  them  buoyant,  as  in  one  of 
the  huge  fiicui  that  grow  firom  the  bottom 
of  the  oceap.  All  atong  the  immense 
stem,  which  reaches  from  the  vast  deep 
up  to  the  light  of  day,  little  vessels  oc- 
cur, filled  with  air,  and  it  is  by  theto 
tiny  balloons,  thus  continued  from  story 
to  story,  that  the  enormous  leaves  of  the 


giant  plant  are  buoyed  up  and  finally 
enabled  to  float  on  Uie  surfiioe,  ooverix^ 
the  waves  with  an  immense  carpet  of  ver- 
dure. And  thus,  with  unerrii^  regn-  * 
larity,  .which,  in  an  almost  endtess  va- 
riety of  forms,  still  maintains  those  great 
laws  of  Nature  that  betoken  the  wfll 
of  the  Most  High,  these  same  cells  have 
been  formed,  not  only  in  the  parent 
plant  for  its  next  successor,  but  during 
thousands  of  generations ;  and  that  on 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  wmy, 
the  same  shape !  Well  may  we,  then,  with 
a  distinguished  German  botanist,  look 
upon  the  vegetaUe  world  as  the  rich  altar- 
cloth  in  the  temple  of  God  where  we  yna- 
ship  the  beautful  and  the  sublime,  be- 
cause it  is  His  handiwork. 

Plants  live^  then,  and  feed.  little  do 
we  commonly  think,  Uttle  do  we  therefore 
know  of  the  way  in  which  they  live  and 
fbed.  We  see  animals  take  their  fbod 
openly  and  grossly,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  emment  part  of  their  body; 
they  tear  and  swallow,  ruminate  or  mas- 
ticate. We  ourselves  do  something  in 
that  line.  But  delicate  plants  hide  the 
coarse  process  of  nutrition  under  ground, 
or  within  the  dose  walls  of  each  tiny 
cell.  There,  with  wondrous  art,  and 
never  resting  day  or  ni^t,  summer  or 
winter,  they  draw  a  fbw  simple  elements, 
mainly  water,  from  air  and  soil,  and  by 
their  own  power  and  labor,  live  upon 
them  not  only,  but  draw  all  the  material 
necessary  for  an  almost  unlimited  growth. 
unUl  tlie  soiallest  seed  has  npretfed 
gigantic  masses  of  wood  and  lii^ii^  and 
the  grain  of  mustard  has  grown  into  a 
tree,  in  whose  branches  the  fowls  of 
heaven  have  their  habitation.  Each  litfle 
microscopic  cell  is  its  own  busy  chemist, 
dissolving  all  it  needs,  even  small  partides 
of  silica,  in  water,  and  changing  it  into 
food  and  new  substances.  The  material 
we  know,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  intro- 
duced— but  then  we  stand  again  at  the 
threshold  of  that  mystefy  with  whidi 
Nature  surrounds  all  first  beg^nings. 
The  night  of  the  cell,  where  this  stra^ 
process  is  going  on,  is  the  same  as  that  m 
which  the  gnun  has  to  be  buried,  in  order 
to  rise  once  more  to  l%ht  as  a  tender 
blade.  We  are  again  taught  that  Uw 
knowledge  of  first  causes  bdongs  to  Hhn 
alone,  who  allows  the  eye  of  man  to  see 
final  causes  only,  and  even  those,  as  yet, 
merely  through  a  glass,  dimlr. 

The  genend  process  of  Keding^  in  a 
j^iant,  as  fiir  as  known,  is  simply  this: 
The  universal  and  indispensable  nutrient 
substances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
means  of  whidi  all  the  net  are  conveyed 
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into  it,  is  water.  Without  water  there  is 
no  y^tation.  The  deserts  of  Arabia, 
the  west  coast  of  Bolivia,  and  similar  re- 
gions are  barren,  not  because  they  are 
rocky  and  sand^,  bat  because  it  only 
rains  there  once  m  twelve  years,  and  that 
not  always,  and  they  have  neither  dew 
nor  watery  deposits. — This  water,  with 
all  the  materials  it  may  contain,  is  sucked 
up  by  the  delicate  fibres  at  the  end  of 
roots ;  thence  it  rises  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion upwards,  transuding  through  the 
cells  by  apertures  invisible  to  the  highest 
microscopic  power,  and  filling  cell  after 
cell.  Here  it  mingles  with  the  fluid  which 
they  already  contain,  produces  new  com- 
binationsj  and  is  then  called  sap.  Hence 
these  little  cells,  when  searched  with  the 
microscope,  are  found  to  be  filled  with  an 
almost  incredible  variety  of  good  things. 
Some,  it  is  true,  contain  apparently  no- 
thing but  a  watery  juice,  but  its  virtues 
may  yet  be  discovered ;  others  are  little 
vials  filled  with  gum  or  sugar ;  in  many 
plants  they  are  found  to  hold  just  one 
drop  of  oil,  in  others  sugar,  to  inclose 
beautiful  crystals  of  every  possible  shape. 
Through  these  cells  the  sap  ascends,  until 
it  reaches  the  main  workshop  of  plants — 
the  leaves.  These  bnng  it  in  contact 
with  the  air,  which  they  in  their  turn 
suck  in  by  minute  openings  and  exhale 
again,  after  it  has  combined  with  parts 
of  the  ascended  water.  It  is  this  con- 
tinued exhalation  of  the  leaves,  and  ab- 
sorption by  the  roots,  which  constitutes 
the  circulation,  the  Life  of  Plants.  They 
produce  a  constant  interchange  between 
soil  and  air,  and  stand  in  direct  proportion 
to  each*other.  This  sap  rises  with  a  ra- 
pidity corresponding  to  the  exhalation  of 
the  leaves.  Hence,  in  winter,  when  there 
are  no  leaves,  there  is  no  sap  ascending. 
Hence,  also,  in  spring  the  earUi  sometimes 
opens  sooner  than  the  leaves  appear ;  the 
sap  ascends,  finds  no  outlet,  and  gorges 
the  tree  with  fluid.  Man  comes  to  its 
aid,  taps  the  dropsical  plant,  and  draws 
from  Uie  maple  its  sugar  and  from  the 
palm  its  sweet  wine.  That  part  of  the 
sap  which  is  not  absorbed  in  its  way  up- 
ward, and  not  given  out  to  the  air  through 
the  leaves,  returns  again  on  its  mysterious 
errand,  depositing  here  and  there  the  ma- 
terial most  nee(kd,  and  hoarding  up,  at 
intervals,  large  quantities  that  are  not 
immediately  required  for  future  wants. 
Such  provifflons,  carefully  stowed  away, 
are  found  in  thie  potato,  whidi  is  little 
else  than  a  magazine.of  nutritive  matter, 
or  in  the  sage  of  palm  trees  and  the 
caoutchouc  of  South  America.  Lastly, 
that  part  of  the  material  imbibed,  which 


is  useless  or  might  be  mjurious,  for  plants,^ 
like  animals,  may  be  poisoned,  is  thrown 
out  again  at  night  in  the  form  of  manna 
or  resin;  and  thus  restores  the  plant 
again  to  health. 

All  these  features  in  the  life  of  plants, 
however,  are  visible  to  the  microscope 
onl3%  What  we  see  with  the  unarmed 
eye,  is  not  less  wonderful.  The  tiny  seed 
once  intrusted  to  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  as  soon  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon 
it,  and  its  genial  beams  warm  the  light 
crust  under  which  it  is  buried,  be^ns  to 
move  and  to  change.  Its  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  gum,  upon  which 
the  young  plant  is  to  feed  during  the  first 
days  of  its  existence.  The  tiny  root  peeps 
forth  from  ^  the  husk,  and  by  a  myste- 
riously-directed power,  plunges  downward 
into  the  fertile  soil,  whilst  the  slender 
plumule  pushes  upwards  to  wards  the  light. 
The  soil  cracks  and  heaves,  and  at  last 
the  infant  vegetable  being  emerges  fl'esh 
and  moist  into  the  world  of  air  and  sun- 
shine with  the  unfolding  of  its  first  pair 
of  lea.ve%  and  with  the  first  lighting  of  a 
sunbeam  on  their  tender  tissues,  com- 
mences that  series  of  incessant  and  as  yet 
secret  chemical  operations,  to  which  we 
have  before  alludecL  And  the  marvel  is  still 
increased,  when  we  consider  how  strange- 
ly alike  thousands  of  seeds  are  one  to 
another,  how  slight  the  difference  even  be- 
tween the  most  unlike.  And  yet,  two  such 
tiny  seeds,  planted  in  the  same  soil  and 
living  i^parently  on  •the  same  food,  pro- 
duce the  one  an  humble  herb,  the  .other  a 
mighty  tree.  Well  may  we  ask,  what 
wondrous  formative  power  resides  there 
in  these  little  cells,  tending  exactly  in  one 
direction,  as  thougn  an  id^  figure,  grad- 
ually to  be  realizol,  floated  already  l^fore 
their  infont  eyes  1 

The  first  business,  then,  of  the  young 
plant  seems  to  be,  to  settle  firmly  down 
m  the  hofoe  which  is  to  see  it  grow,  pros- 
per and  die.  It  sends  its  roots  down  into  the 
ground,  in  a  hundred  various  forms.  Some- 
times it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  slen- 
der threads,  to  penetrate  into  loose,  sandy 
soiL  nse.  g.in  the  grasses,  that  bind  the 
aria  sands  of  the  sea-coast  together  with 
their  long,  articulated  roots,  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  dykes  of  Holland  against  the  fury 
of  the  ocean.  Others  are  in  the  form  of  a  sin- 
gle, straight  and  powaful  taproot,  to  pierce 
nrm,  solid  ground— or  even  in  long  flat 
scales,  which  adhere  and  fasten  themselves 
to  bare  rocks.  Tender,  delicate  fibres 
though  they  be,  these  roots  possess  an  in- 
credible power.  Even  in  the  tall,  slender 
grass  they  are  so  firmly  interlaced  with 
the  soil,  that  they  cannot  be  torn  out 
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1  without  a  large  mass  of  earth,  and  there- 
fore compel  us  to  cut  or  saw  off  the  straw 
of  our  grain.  With  large  trees  they  serre 
as  gigantic  anchors,  chaining  the  mighty 
monarch  to  the  earth  by  their  powerful 
and  wide-spreading  arms,  and  firmly  sup- 
porting it  thus  anunst  tne  immense  me- 
chanical force  of  wind    beating   above 
against  the  large  surface  presented  by  its 
huge  branches,  covered  wi^  dense  fbhage. 
In  their  downward  progress  they  turn 
aside  from  no  obstacle.    The  roots  of  the 
colossal  chestnut-tree  on  Mt.  Etna,  under 
whose  deep  shade  a  hundred  horsemen 
have   easily    found    shelter,    penetrate 
through  rock  and  lava  to  the  springs  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain.  Massive  blocks 
are  lifted  up  by  roots  as  if  with  irresisti- 
ble force.    The  beautiful  trees  that  flour- 
ish amid  the  ruined  temples  of  Central 
America,  upheave  huge  fragments  of  those 
enormous  structures,  high  into  the  air, 
and  hold  them  there  as  if  in  derision.    In 
fact,  the  latent  energy  and  slowly  accu- 
mulated force  of  these  slender  fibres  in 
the  process  of  forcing  their  way  through 
walls  and  rocks  of  vast    size,  is  oiSy 
equalled  by  the  grace  of  their  movement 
and  form ;  and  this  union  of  power  and 
beauty,  the  one  latent  the  other  obvk>us, 
explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  singular 
charm  tnat  the  vegetable  world  exercises 
over  so  many    strong   but   susceptible 
minds. 

But  roots  serve  not  only  as  fastenings : 
they  m,  as  has  already  been  mentioxMd, 
the  principal  avenues  for  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  plant.  They  operate  by 
means  of  most  delicate  fibres  at  the  end, 
called  spongioles,  endowed  vrith  so  minute 
openings,  that  all  nutriment  to  be  taken 
in  must  be  liquid.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of 
the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  that  these  fine, 
slender  roots  do  not  absorb  all  that  is 
presented  to  them  in  a  liquid  form,  but 
evidently  have  a  power  of  aiscrftmination* 
They  open  or  close  then*  minute  apertures 
at  vrill,  admitting  only  fluids  of  a  certain 
consistency,  and  thus  select  those  sub- 
stances which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
erowth  and  welfare  of  the  plant  The 
finer,  suitable  material  is  taken  in,  the 
coarser  rejected.  Repeated,  careful  expe- 
riments have  proved  this  ^yond  doubt 
A  grain  of  wheat  and  a  pea,  raised  in  the 
same  soil  and  under  absolutely  the  same 
circumstances,  draw  entirely  different  sub- 
stances from  the  earth.  The  wheat  con- 
sumes all  the  silica  or  flinty  matter,  that 
water  can  absorb,  while  the  pea  takes  up 
no  flint,  consuming,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  lime  or  calcareous  matter  the 
water  of  the  soil  may  contain. 


Thus  the  roots  of  a  plant  pump  im 
nearly  all  the  nutriment  that  is  require^ 
and  at  least  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all 
the  water  which  the  plant  needs,  the  only 
other  paA  needed  being  broueht  by  the 
vi^rs  of  the  atmospli^  and  absorbed 
through  the  humus.  They  perform  this 
duty  wiUi  a  vigor  little  suspected  bv  the 
inattentive ;  but  if  we  cut  a  vine  and  fas- 
ten a  bladder  to  the  wound  at  the  time 
when  ihe  sap  is  rismg,  it  will  in  a  short 
time  be  filled  and  fbally  burst ;  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  root  of  an  elm- 
tree  which  was  by  accident  badly  wound- 
ed, poured  forth,  in  a  few  hours,  several 
gallons  of  water. 

Not  all  roots,  however,  have  to  perform 
this  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  ex- 
tracting food  from  the  earth  around  them ; 
those  of  aquatic  plants  draw  it  directly 
fh>m  the  wVter  itselfl  as  in  our  common 
duckweed,  where  eadi  little  leaf  has  its 
own  tiny  root,  a  single  fibre^  which 
hangs  from  the  lower  surface.  In  the 
mangrove,  on  the  contrary,  they  form  a 
kind  of  enormous  network  in  the  water, 
which  intercepts  all  solid  matter,  that 
floats  down  rivers  and  estuaries,  until  the 
thus  arrested  and  decomposing  substances 
form  fevex^bre^ding  swamps.  When  the 
flood  recedes  the  roots  are  left  uncovered, 
and  often  found  filled  with  shellfish — a 
foot  which  explains  the  wonderful  tales 
of  early  travellers  in  the  Tropics,  that 
there  were  trees  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  on  whose  branches  oysters 
were  growing. 

Other  roots  have  no  home  on  land  or 
water;  they  must  ever  be  content  to 
hang,  all  their  lifetime,  high  and  dry  in 
Uie  air.  Some,  it  is  true,  accomplish  a 
firmer  settlement,  late  in  life,  as  those  of 
the  screwpine,  which  grow  not  only  at 
the  foot  of  the  trec^  but  for  a  considerable 
height  firom  all  parts  of  the  trunk,  to  pro- 
tect the  plant  fh>m  the  violent  winds. 
From  thence  they  hang  down  into  the  air 
and  furnish  us  with  a  beautiful  evidence 
of  creative  design  in  the  structures  of 
the  vegetable  world.  They  are,  name- 
ly^ at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  provided 
with  a  kind  of  cup  at  each  extremity, 
which  catches  every  stray  drop  of  ram 
uid  dew,  and  thus  enables  them,  both  to 
grow  themselves  and  to  furnish  nutriment 
to  the  parent  plant  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  they  readi  the  sur&oe  of 
the  water,  and  instantly  these  cups  fall 
of^  as  the  roots  now  need  sudi  extraordi- 
naij  assistance  no  longer.  Others  spend 
tiieir  lives,  literally,  in  building  castles  in 
the  air.  Almost  all  the  Orchids  tA  the 
Tn^iics  use  a  tree,  a  block  of  wood,  or  a 
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•tone,  merely  as  a  support  on  which  to 
settle  down,  and  over  which  to  spread 
their  aerial  roots.  These,  however,  do 
not  penetrate  into  the  suhstance,  and  have 
no  other  source  of  nutriment,  than  the 
vapor  of  the  damp,  heated  atmosphere, 
which  constantly  surrounds  them,  and 
thus  serve  the  double  purpose  of  claspers 
and  feeders.  Even  law-defying  squatters 
are  found  among  the  plants,  like  the  mis- 
tletoe of  sacred  memory.  It  &stens  upon 
some  strong,  healthy  tree,  and  having  no 
power  of  forminff  true  roots  for  itself, 
it  sends  out  brandies  which  creep  through 
crevices  in  the  bark,  into  the  wood,  so 
that  the  roots  of  the  parent  stem  must 
supply  it  with  food,  and  the  parasitical 
plimt  lives,  in  truth,  upon  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  tree  on  which  it  has  fastened 
itself.  Even  the  stately  palm  is  frequent- 
ly seen  in  the  murderous  enibraoe  of  a 
plant,  which  is  emphatically  called  the 
Farridde  tree.  It  commences,  like  every 
thing  vidous,  with  a  small  and  rather 
pleasing  growth  on  the  trunk  or  among 
the  branches,  then  rapidly  extends  its 
graceful  tendrils  in  every  direction,  and 
increases  in  bulk  and  strength,  until  at 
last  it  winds  its  serpent  folds  in  deadly 
embrace  around  the  parent  tree.  The 
conliict  lasts  somethhes  Tor  years,  but  the 
parridde  is  sure  to  be  victorious  in  the 
end,  and  to  strangle  the  noble  palm  in  its 
beautiful  but  deadly  coils.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  Parasite  thus  becomes  an  al- 
most infallible  sign  of  the  decay  of  its 
victim,  and  a  most  affecting  image  of  life 
crushed  by  a  subtle,  brute  force.  And  yet 
it  has  itsredeemmg  feature  in  the  remark- 
able fact  that  these  parasites  never  attack 
firs  or  evergreens,  but  onlj  cover  with 
their  foliage  those  which  winter  deprives 
of  their  glory.  The  ivy,  which  often 
wraps  the  largest  giants  of  the  forest  in 
its  dark  green  mantle,  thus  appeared  to 
older  nations  as  the  S3rmbol  of  generous 
fHendship,  attaching  itself  only  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  making  its  early  protector, 
even  after  death,  the  pride  of  we  forests 
in  which  he  lives  no  longer, — it  gives  him 
new  life,  covering  his  lofty  trunk  and  broad 
branches  with  fi^toons  of  eternal  verdure. 
Still,  wherever  roots  may  be  lodged  in 
the  dark,  still  earth,  or  under  the  restless 
waves,  in  the  damp  air  of  the  Tropics,  or 
the  bark  of  a  foreign  tree — they  labor 
without  ceasing,  night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter.  For  the  life  of  plants,  and  the 
work  of  their  roots,  does  not  cease  in  win- 
ter as  is  commonly  believed,  and  deen- 
rooted  trees,  especially,  enjo^  the  benefit 
of  the  warmth  which  is  laid  up  durins 
summer,  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 


that  at  the  very  time  when  their  branohes 
groan  under  a  load  of  snow,  or  stand  en- 
cased with  ice  and  fantastic  elittering 
pendants.  Far  under  ^und.  mey  con- 
tinue to  work  indefatigably,  until  the 
bright  sunshine  returns  once  more,  and 
they  feel  that  the  fruit  of  their  industry 
can  again  safely  ascend  through  the  dark, 
gloomy  passages  of  the  tree,  to  pass  at 
last  into  the  merry  green  leaves,  and 
there  to  mingle  with  the  balmy  air  of 
spring.  For  they  are  a  hardy  class  of 
laborers,  these  roots,  and  neither  cold  por 
ill  treatment  checks  their  activity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  common  mi^e  tree 
may  be  completely  inverted ;  its  branches 
bdng  buried  under  ground  and  its  roots 
spread  into  the  air,  without  being  destroy- 
ed. The  finest  orange  trees  in  Europe, 
in  the  superb  collection  at  Dresden,  were 
brought  as  ballast,  in  the  shape  or  mere 
blocks  of  timber,  without  roots  or  branch- 
es, in  the  hold  of  a  German  vessel,  and 
found  their  way  to  Saxony.  Some  curious 
gardener,  anxious  to  know  what  plant  fur- 
nished this  new  wood,  planted  them,  but 
unfortunately,  mistook  the  upper  end  for 
the  lower,  and  thus  actually  turned  the 
poor,  mutilated  trees  upside  down.  Tet 
in  spite  of  all  this,  they  have  grown  and 
flourished  beyond  all  other  orange  trees 
on  the  continent. 

The  next  step  in  the  life  of  a  plant 
after  it  has  thus  riveted  itself  firmly  and 
for  ever  to  its  mother  earth,  is  to  send  its 
stem  or  trunk  upwards.  In  doing  this,  it 
is  evidently  infiuenced  by  a  desire  to  ap- 
proach the  light  of  day.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  as  cruel  as  those 
that  used  to  shock  our  sensibilities  in  the 
days  of  early  anatomy.  Seeds  have  been 
so  placed,  that  the  light  reflected  from  a 
mirror  should  £U1  upon  them  fit>m  below, 
and  lo !  the  so-called  natural  direction  of 
the  growth  of  plants  was  completely 
changed;  the  stem  was  sent  down  and 
the  roots  grew  up !  When  Nature,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way — 
which  we  humbly  surmise  to  be  the 
best — stems  grow  towards  the  light,  to 
support  the  .plant  in  its  proper  position 
and  to  raise  it  to  the  re<^msite  height 
above  ground,  to  enjoy  air,  light  and 
heat  At  a  certain  point,  moreover,  it 
spreads  out  into  branches,  as  the  best 
mode  of  presenting  the  largest  surface, 
covered  with  leaves,  to  those  necessaries 
of  life. '  They  are  thus  enabled  to  reodve 
the  fullest  action  of  light  and  air,  and  the 
branches  are,  besides,  so  arran^  that 
they  yield  readily  to  the  fitful  impulses 
of  winds,  and  returxij  by  their  elastidty, 
to  their  natural  position. 
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In  similar  beantifbl  adaptation  to  ont- 
^rard  circumstanoes,  we  find  that  the 
stem  of  the  graceful  palm  tree  is  high 
and  slender,  but  built  up  of  unusuallj 
tough,  woooY  fibres,  so  that  it  sways 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze,  and  yet 
resists  the  fiercest  storms,  whfle  the  lofty 
bare  trunk  gives  free  passage  to  erety 
breath  of  air,  and  the  broiui  flat  top 
tempers  the  burning  sun  and  shades  the 
fruit  hanging  down  in  rich  clusters.  The 
solemn  and  imposing  fir  tree,  on  the 
other  hand,  branches  low,  but  just  high 
enough  to  let  man  pass  beneath,  and 
then  drops  its  branches  at  the  extremities, 
like  a  roo^  exposing  on  terrace  after  ter- 
race,  its  small  fruit  to  all  aspects  of  the 
sun,  and.  in  winter,  letting  the  heavy 
snow  gliae  down  on  the  smooth  polished 
leaves.  If  the  palm  were  a  pyramid  like 
the  pine,  it  would  fiUl  before  the  first 
storm  of  the  tropics ;  if  the  pine  were  tall 
and  shaped  like  a  broad  parasol,  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  north  would  break  it  by 
their  heavy  weight 

It  is  this  part  of  the  plant  which  gives 
it,  in  common  life,  its  proper  rank  and 
name  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When 
the  stem  is  not  woody  and  dies  after  the 
flowering  season,  we  speak  of  it  as  an 
herb,  whde  a  shrub  has  already  a  greater 
size  and  a  stem  that  branches  at  the  base. 
The  tree  lifts  its  head  high  into  the  air, 
and  divides  mostly  above.  The  stems  of 
climbers  and  creepers  are  long,  thin  and 
winding,  whilst  Turmen  crawl  along  the 
ground  or  beneath  it,  and  produce  new 
plants  at  their  termination. 

The  stem  has  frequently  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  grow  spirally ;  in  cre^rs  it  is 
twisted  firom  the  root  to  the  end,  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of  and  to 
embrace  the  objects  around  which  they 
twine.  So  it  is  in  all  climbing  plants  and 
their  tendrils,  which  derive  from  this  pe- 
culiar structure  such  strength,  that  they 
serve  in  South  America  to  form  long, 
slender,  but  perfectly  safe  bridges  over 
broad  rivers.  £ven  laree  trees  have  fn- 
quently  the  same  spiral  tendency,  as  we 
see  in  many  a  blasted  trunk  in  our  forests, 
or  when  we  attempt  to  remove  the  bark 
finom  a  cherry  tree,  which  will  not  tear 
straight  and  must  be  torn  off  in  a  spiral. 

In  the  stem,  also,  we  see  the  main  dif- 
ferences of  the  growth  of  various  kinds 
of  wood  in  a  dutiful  variety  of  grain 
and  wavy  lines.  Its  outside  is  protected  by 
barkf  sometimes  smooth  as  if  polished, 
in  others^  as  in  the  pine,  carved  in  huge 
square  pieces ;  hard  and  invulnerable  as 
stone  in  the  cypress,  but  cut  and  cracked 
in  the  elm.    Most  mountain  trees  have 


their  bark  deeply  furrowed  with  nmnatras 
channels,  to  Icaq  the  moisture  of  rain  and 
dew  down  to  the  rocky  home  of  thdr 
deep  btiried  roots.  Dark  colored  and 
soft  in  tropic  climes,  to  resist  the  heat,  it 
is  white  as  snow  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  in  northern  trees,  as  birches  and  wil- 
lows, in  order  to  reflect  what  little  heat 
is  found  in  such  high  latitudes.  Hie 
bark  is,  moreover,  the  last  part  of  a  jdant 
that  decays,  and  in  some  trees  maybe 
called  almost  indestructible.  Thus  Plu- 
tarch and  Pliny  both  tell  us,  that  when, 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  lawgiver  Numa  Pomi^lius,  his  grave 
was  opened,  the  body  of  the  king  was  a 
handful  of  dust,  but  the  ddicate  bark,  on 
which  his  laws  had  been  written,  was 
found  uninjured  by  his  side. 

Not  all  stems,  however,  are  of  the  same 
firm,  upright  structure.  Nature  shows 
beauty  not  onl^  in  the  forms  themselvesi 
but  perhaps  still  mbre  in  their  endless  va- 
riety. In  the  cactus  family  they  are  repre- 
sented by  what  we  commonly,  though  er- 
roneously, call  their  leaves,  viz.^  fleshy 
expansions,  tumid  with  watery  juioe,  and 
clothed  with  a  leathery  cuticle,  instead 
of  bark.  Of  all  cactuses,  but  one  has 
real  leaves :  all  others  possess  little  more 
than  miserable  substitutes  in  the  form  of 
thfts  of  hair,  thorns  and  spines.  These 
only,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  their  true 
leaves.  The  stems,  it  is  well  known,  dis- 
play in  this  same  family  an  unusual  va- 
riet}'  of  odd,  outlandish-looking  shapes. 
Now  they  rise,  under  the  name  of  torch- 
thistle,  in  a  single  branchless  column  to 
the  height  of  forty  feet ;  and  now  they 
spread  their  ghastly,  fleshless  arms  in  all 
directions,  like  gigantic  funereal  cande- 
labras.  The  melon-cactus  imitates  in 
shape  and  bristling  spines  the  hedgehog 
to  perfection,  whilst  the  so-called  mam- 
milearia  are  smooth  of  ribbed  globes  of 
all-  sizes.  Others,  at  last,  grow  longi- 
tudinally, like  the  long  whip-like  serpent 
cactus,  which  swings  ominously  fircMn  the 
trees  on  which  it  lives  a  parasite.  Na- 
ture, however,  has  made  them  ample  com- 
pensation fbr  their  uncouth  appearance 
and  gloomy,  wretehed  aspect,  by  giving 
them  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  unsur- 
passed brillian^. 

The  snake>like  form  of  the  last  men- 
tioned cactus  is  still  more  strikingly  pre- 
sented m  the  stem  of  the  lianes  of  SouUi 
America.  They  are  almost  entirely  stem. 
Stretohed  out  like  the  strong  cordage  of  a 
vessel,  on  which  tiger-oats  ran  up  and 
down  with  wondorfd  agility,  or  winding 
serpent-like  in  and  out,  now  as  cords  and 
now  like  flat  straps,  they  extend  fjneqoent- 
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Ij  more  than  a  hundred  feel  without 
loayes  and  without  branches.  In  the  pri- 
meval  forests  of  the  trofucs  they  may  be 
seen  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  often  as- 
cending one,  circling  it  until  they  choke 
his  life's  blood  in  him — then  wantonly 
leaping  over  to  another — ^next  falling  in 
gnu^ul  festoons  and  then  climbing  up 
again  to  the  topmost  summit  of  a  palm, 
where,  at  last,  they  wave  perhaps  their 
bunch  of  splendid  flowers  in  the  highest, 
purest  air.  Repulsive  in  themselves,  these 
lianea  also  grow  beautiful  by  the  con- 
trast they  present  with  the  sturdy  monarch 
of  the  forest,  around  which  they  twine,  a 
contrast  which  yet,  as  every  thing  in  na- 
ture, produces  harmony.  How  different 
are  these  stems  again  from  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  various  grasses.  Here  a 
slender  column  rises,  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches  only,  as  in  our 
common  mountain  grasses,  and  then  again, 
in  the  bamboo,  to  a  towering  height,  wav- 
ing their  wide-spread  tops  in  the  evening 
breeze,  or  growing  like  the  gigantic  grasses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  to  a  height 
of  more  than  thirty  feet,  where  they  have 
joints  that  measure  over  eighteen  feet 
from  knot  to  knot,  and  serve  Uie  Indians 
of  that  country  as  blowpipes,  with  which 
they  kill  even  large  animals.  And  yet 
the  delicate  graceful  tissue  of  all  these 
grasses  resists  by  their  wondrous  struc- 
ture the  storm  that  would  break  columns 
of  granite,  of  the  same  height  and  thick- 
ness !  Nature  knows  full  well  that  a 
slender,  hollow  tube,  with  well  strength- 
ened walls,  the  most  solid  parts  being 
placed  outside,  is  the  best  fbrm  to  give 
firmness  and  solidity  to  such  structm^s. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  delicate  walls  are 
hardened  by  a  copious  deposition  of  silica, 
so  that  e,  g.  a  kind  of  rattan  has  solid 
lumps  of  it  in  joints  and  hollows,  and 
will  readily  strike  fire,  with  steel ;  and  the 
so-called  Dutch  rush,  a  horsetail  moss,  is 
largely  imported  from  Holland  for  its  use- 
fulness in  polishing  furniture  and  pewter 
utensils.  The  grass  which  grows  on  less 
than  half  an  acre  of  land  is  said  to  con- 
tain flint  enough  to  produce,  when  mixed 
with  sand  and  by  the  aid  of  the  blow- 
pipe, a  glass-bead  of  considerable  size; 
and  a,fter  a  number  of  haystacks,  set  up 
by  the  river  side,  had  once  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned,  laree  lumps  of 
^[ass  were  found  in  their  piaoe.  Won- 
drous indeed  are  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  wall  can  we  understand  the 
deep  pathos  with  which  Galileo,  when 
questroned  as  to  his  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Bemg,  pointed  at  a  straw  on  the  floor  of 
hig  dungeon  and  said :  "  From  the  struc- 


ture of  that  little  tube  alone  would  I  infer 
with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  wise 
Creator ! " 

Other  stems  grow  under  ground,  like 
our  bulbs,  whose  scalas  are  the  real  leaves 
of  the  plants,  where  they  alone,  well  pro- 
tected from  cold  and  tempest,  live  through 
the  dreary  winter  season.  Or  they  are 
hid  by  the  water  in  which  they  live,  and 
then  frequently  reach  an  almost  incredible 
length.  Some  marine  Algae  have  been 
found  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet 
long ;  they  branch  off  as  they  approach 
the  surface,  until  they  form  a  floating 
mass  of  foliage,  hundreds  of  yards  square. 
These  stems  resemble. cords  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  twist,  and  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  north-west  coast, 
where  they  are  most  frequently  found, 
as  fishing  lines — while  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  dried  to  serve  as  siphons,  or  are 
formed  by  the  natives  into  trumpets, 
with  which  they  collect  their  roving  cat- 
tle at 'nightfall.  The  most  remarkable 
stem,  however,  of  all  more  common  plants, 
is  probably  that  of  the  Valisneria,  an 
aquatic  plant  which  grows  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers.  It  consists  of  long,  elastic 
cords,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  and  sends 
some  branches  up  to  the  surface,  while 
others  remain  below  and  are  completely 
submerged.  When  the  flowering  season 
approaches,  the  plant  shows  an  instinct 
so  closely  i^proaching  conscious  action  as 
to  startle  the  careful  observer.  Some 
flowers  also  are  produced  below,  where 
they  cannot  exhibit  the  beauty  of  their 
frail  blossoms ;  these  begin  to  stretch  and 
to  twist,  as  if  they  longed  for  the  bright 
sunshine  above,  and  at  last  they  succeed 
in  breaking  loose  from  their  dark,  gloomy 
home.  In  an  instant,  they  rise  to  the 
surface,  being  lighter  than  water,  expand 
there  under  the  benign  influence  of  li^t 
and  air,  and  mingle  their  dust  with  other 
flowers,  which  are  already  floating  there. 
This  "  high  "  life  continues  until  the  seeds 
are  beginning  to  ripen,  when  the  elastic 
stems  contract  once  more,  and,  with  like 
wonderful  instinct,  carry  the  seed  vessels 
down  and  bury  them  in  the  watery  bed 
of  the  stream,  where  alone  they  can  hope 
to  find  all  the  requisites  for  their  futin« 
growth  and  welfare. 

The  stems  or  trunks,  finally,  indicate 
in  all  long-lived  plants  the  age  with  un- 
erring accuracy.  Their  growth  bemg 
limited  only  by  external  causes,  the  years 
of  trees  are  seen  in  their  size,  and  this 
union  of  age  with  the  manifestation  of 
constantly  renewed  vigor,  is  a  charm  pe- 
culiar to  the  Life  of  Plants.  Animals, 
however  curious,  beautiful  or  imposing, 
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hftTO  still  a  limited  size  and  figure — plants 
alone  grow  without  limit,  and  bring  forth 
new  roots  and  new  branches  as  long  as 
thej  live.  This  gives  to  very  ancient 
trees,  espedallj,  a  monumental  character, 
and  has  ever  inspired  nations  with  a  kind 
of  instinctive  reverence,  which  from  the 
days  of  antiquity  to  our  own  has  often 
degenerated  into  downright  wor^ip.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  OfHcs  of  Mamre  and 
the  pilgrimages  made  to  them  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Constantino — 
or  of  the  far-famed  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
which  have  always  been  distinguished  as 
objects  of  regard  and  veneration,  so  that 
no  threat  of  Sennacherib  was  more  dread- 
ed, than  that  he  would  level  them  to  the 
ground?  Herodotus  dwells  with  de- 
lighted sympathy  on  the  marks  of 
respect'  with  which  Xerxes  loaded  the 
famous  plane  tree  of  Lydia,  while  he 
decked  it  with  gold  ornaments  and  in- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand "  Immortals."  As  forest  trees  in- 
crease by  coatings  from  without,  the 
growth  of  each  year  forming  a  ring  round 
the  centre  of  Uie  stem,  the  number  of 
years  is  usually  ascertained — since  the 
well-known  author  Michel  Montaigne  first 
started  this  theory — by  counting  the  con- 
centric rir^s.  Care  must,  however,  be 
had  not  to  forget,  that  some  trees  begin 
to  form  these  only  after  several  years' 
growth,  and  that,  whilst  northern  trees 
shed  their  leaves  but  once  a  year,  and 
therefore  add  but  one  ring  during  that 
tfme,  those  of  the  Tropics  change  their 
foliage  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  form  as 
many  rings.  This  renders  the  a^  of 
such  trees,  as  were  heretofore  considered 
the  oldest,  somewhat  doubtful ;  still  there 
are  some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity 
well  authenticated.  Humboldt  measured 
a  gigantic  dragon  tree  near  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  found  it  possessed  of  the 
same  colossal  size,  forty-eight  feet  round, 
which  had  ama»Dd  the  French  adven- 
turers, who  discovered  that  beautiful 
island  more  than  three  centuries  ago-» 
and  yet  it  still  flourished  in  perpetual 
youth,  bearing  blossoms  and  fruit  with 
undiminished  vigor !  Some  yew  trees  of 
England,  and  one  or  two  oiUcs,  claim  an 
age  of  from  one  thousand  four  hundred  to 
three  thousand  years,  and  would,  if  theur 
claims  were  substantiated,  be  the  oldest 
trees  in  Europe — but  a  famous  Baobab 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  six  thousand  years  old,  in 
which  case  its  seed  might  have  vegetated 
before  the  foot  of  man  trod  the  earth ! 
Its  only  rival  is  a  cypress  tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  Chapultepec,  which  Humboldt  con- 


siders still  older ;  it  had  alreaify  reached 
a  great  age  in  the  days  of  Montezoma.  A 
curious  old  age  is  that  of  a  rose-bush  whidi 
grows  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of 
Hildesheim,  in  Germany;  it  was  there 
planted  by  the  first  founder  of  the  church, 
and  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
in  which  his  deviation  and  the  building 
itself  is  described ;  it  also  floarishes 
still,  and  bears  as  fragrant  roses  in  thtte 
years  of  change  and  revolution,  as  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Germany  was 
one  and  great ! 

Most  plants  are  accustomed — we  hope 
not  for  their  sins — to  cover  themselves 
like  our  first  parents  with  leaves,  and  it 
is  well  established  now,  that  the  plant, 
properly  speaking,  consists  only  of  stem 
and  leaves — all  other  parts,  like  buds, 
flowers  and  fmits,  being  only  modified 
forms  of  leaves.  These  are  mostly  green, 
and  the  depth  of  their  color  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  healthfulness  of  their  action. 
But  there  are  a  hundred  shades,  and 
the  color  invariably  contrasts  most  beau- 
tifully with  the  background,  on  which 
the  plants  appear.  The  humble  moss 
shines  with  its  brilliant  emerald  gre^i  on 
the  dark  sides  of  rocks,  whilst  mushrooms 
display  their  gqmous  scarlet  and  onu^ 
between  the  sombre  rugged  roots  of  the 
trees,  under  whose  shadow  they  love  to 
dwell.  The  glossy  color  of  the  ivy  looks 
all  the  more  cheerful  b^  the  gray  bark 
or  crumbling  ruins,  which  it  hides  with 
the  folds  of  its  warm  mantle,  and  vies 
with  the  carpet  of  verdure  that  vines 
spread  over  old  turrets  or  the  fallen 
trunks  of  ancient  trees,  whilst  in  Fall  they 
reflect  permanently  the  gold*  and  purple 
of  the  setting  sun.  But,  here  also,  beauty 
is  not  given  to  all  with  the  same  lavish 
hand.  Whilst  the  queenly  Victoria  floats 
its  richly-tinted  leaves  in  gorgeous  beauty 
on  the  dark  mirror  of  calm,  shady  lakes, 
the  poor  lichens  of  the  north  shiver  in 
tiieir  scanty  coat :  gray  and  withered  in 
the  shade,  they  look,  when  lighted  up  for 
a  brief  noonday  time,  like  gigantic  snow- 
crystalSj  and  cause  a  chilly  Judder.  In 
AustraluL  where  all  extremes  meet,  from 
the  bird-ushioned  quadruped  to  the  mil- 
lionaire convict,  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
bushes  have  a  leathery  look  and  are  odd- 
ly twisted,  turning  their  edges  d^  and 
down,  instead  of  standing  horisontally  as 
with  us.  They  afford  no  shade,  and  are 
covered  with  a  white,  resinous  powder, 
which  gives  them  a  most  dismal  and  pal- 
lid appearance.  Tet-^whatever  form 
leaves  may  assume — their  wonderful 
adaptation  to  their  great  duty  strikes  us 
in  idl  plants  alike.    The  immense  extent 
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of  sar&oe,  which  thej  present  to  light 
mod  heat,  the  thinness  and  delicaoj  of 
their  structare,  the  microscoinc  heautj 
of  their  minute  apertures,  their  power  or 
breathing  in  and  out — all  answer  admira- 
bly the  great  purpose  of  exposing  the 
crude  sap,  that  rises  from  the  root,  to  the 
air  and  the  sun^  to  be  by  them  digested 
into  highly  nutritious  food. 

All  leaves  change  their  color  in  autumn, 
when  a  peculiar  diemical  change  goes  on 
in  their  substance,  and  takes  the  bright, 
fresh  green  from  them,  to  leave  them  in 
sad-colored  livery,  or  to  clothe  them,  as  a 
parting  gift,  in  the  brilliant  drapery  of  an 
Indian  summer.  It  is  then  that,  espe- 
cially in  American  woods,  a  combination 
of  hues  is  produced  whicli  no  paintor  can 
hope  to  imitate,  when  the  maple  bums 
itself  away,  and  ''  all  the  leaves  sparkle  in 
dazzling  splendor  vrith  downy  gold  colors 
dipped  in  heaven." — Not  a  less  variety 
may  be  perceived  in  the  tiha'pt  of  leaves. 
Needle-shaped  in  northern  evergreens, 
they  are  there  gathered  like  tiny  brushes 
to  collect  at  every  point  whatever  heat 
and  moisture  may  surround  them.  Plants 
growing  in  arid  places  or  high  mountains 
have  leaves  shaped  like  cups^  with  broad 
channels  to  conduct  the  precious  fluid  to 
their  roots.  In  trees  beuing  cones  they 
are  dry,  pointed  and  narrow;  they  sel- 
dom rustle,  being  silent ;  but,  as  a  com- 
pensation, they  are  ever  green.  Their 
high  polish  enables  them  to  reflect  what 
little  heat  they  can  gather  in  northern 
lands,  whilst  the  light  may  still  pass  be- 
tween them  with  ease.  On  catkin- bearing 
trees  they  are  broad  and  tender,  so  that 
the  gentlest  wind  gives  them  motion  and 
sound,  a  charm  wholly  wanting  in  ever- 
greens ;  but  their  time  is  short,  and  they 
perish  after  a  season !  As  we  approach 
the  Equator,  we  find  leaves  without  po- 
lish, so  as  to  reflect  no  heat,  placed  hori- 
zontally to  form  a  shading  rooH  They 
grow  broader  and  larger,  with  every  degree, 
until  Uie  cocoa-palm  has  them  more  than 
one  foot  square,  and  a  single  leaf  of  the 
taJlipotppalm  of  Ceylon  can  cover  a  whole 
family.  Those  of  the  waxy  palm  of 
South  America  are,  moreover,  so  imper- 
meable to  moisture,  that  they  are  used  as 
coverings  for  houses,  and  have  been  known 
to  stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  being 
renewed.  They  thus  form  a  screen  b^ 
day,  a  tent  hj  night,  and  become  emi- 
nently useful  m  a  land  which  is  half  the 
year  burnt  by  a  soorchine  sun,  and  the 
other  half  completely  under  water.  In 
like  manner  will  leaves  change  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  tree,  whose  ornament 


and  best  servants  they  are  at  the  same 
time.  The  oak  of  our  mountains  has 
thick,  broad  leaves — that  of  the  sea-shore, 
which  wo  call  willow  and  live  oak,  is 
satisfied  with  thin  narrow  leaves.  The 
honeysuckle  changes  them  at  will  into 
tendrils,  the  pea  into  hands  with  three  or 
five  fin^rs,  with  which  to  grasp  its  sup- 
port, this  only  when  it  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain height,  and  needs  the  latter;  the 
passion  flower  converte  them  into  a  cork- 
screw, whilst  the  common  nasturtium  is 
content  with  a  simple  hook  at  the  end  of 
the  leaf.  Their  arrangement  also  around 
stem  and  branches  is  not  left  to  accident : 
a  distinguished  mathematician  of  cur 
Cambridge  once  astonished  a  large  and 
learned  audience  not  a  little,  when  he 
informed  them  that  planto  knew  mathe- 
matics, and  arranged  their  leaves  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules.  A  spiral  line  drawn 
from  the  base  of  one  leafj  around  the 
stem,  to  that  of  another,  shows  regular 
intervals  between  them,  which  vary  in 
different  plants,  but  are  in  each  carefully 
and  strictly  observed. 

The  great  puipose  of  life  in  leaves  is 
to  carry  on  theur  most  active  and  im- 
portant vital  function — their  respiration. 
They  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  not  con- 
densed, as  in  man,  in  one  organ,  but 
scattered  independently  in  countless  num- 
bers over  the  branches.  For  the  purpose 
of  breathing  they  are  endowed  with  in* 
numerable  and  often  invisible  little  open- 
ings, commonly  on  both  sides — in  aquatic 
plants,  however,  whose  leaves  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  only  on  the  upper 
side.  In  the  cacius  tribe  they  are  d- 
juost  wholly  wanting,  hence  the  latter  are 
so  succulent,  because  they  retain  all  the 
fluid  that  their  roots  have  sucked  up,  and 
exhale  nothing.  Their  activity  is,  of 
course,  a  twofold  one,  as  they  both  take 
in  and  give  out  without  ceasing.  They 
inhale  atmospheric  air,  appropriate  ite 
carbon  for  the  formation  of  their  juices, 
and  return  the  separated  and  disengagea 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  gas.  This  process, 
however,  can  only  go  on  during  daytimej 
as  light  is  indispensable — and  is  perform- 
ed by  all  the  gy^en  parte  of  a  plant 
alike.  It  is  th^  incessant  labor,  which 
makes  plante  not  only  an  ornament  of 
our  earth  and  a  food  for  roan  and  cattle, 
but  renders  them  so  eminently  useful  in 
the  great  household  of  Nature.  They 
absorb  the  carbon,  that  man  cannot 
breathe,  and  furnish,  in  return,  the  oxygen, 
without  which  he  cannot  exist ;  thus  vir- 
tually, by  their  industry,  rendering  ^e 
atmosphere  fit  for  the  support  of  Animal 
Life.    Besides  the  exhalation  of  oxygen. 
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the  leayes  also  eyaporata  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  which  the  roots  haye 
imbibed,  and  sent  up  to  them  through  the 
interior  of  the  plant.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, this  now  perfectly  pure  water  is  ex- 
haled, it  is  dissolved  in  the  air  and  be- 
comes invisible  to  the  eye. 

Another  duty,  which  the  leaves  of 
plants  perform  with  still  greater  energy, 
is  the  drawing  of  water  Jrom  the  atmos- 
phere. Thev  drink  it  m,  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  short  life,  to  the  laCst  day, 
by  all  possible  means  and  contrivances. 
The  young  leaves,  as  yet  wholly  or  in 
part  rolled  up.  are  but  so  many  cups  or 
spoons,  turned  to  heaven  to  gather  all  the 
moisture  they  can  hold.  As  the  young 
plants  grow,  they  unfold  Icaif  after  lea^ 
and  all  perfom^  the  same  duty  with  the 
same  eagerness.  From  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non down  to  the  bashful  violet,  each  plant 
holds  forth  its  gigantic  mass  of  foliage  or 
its  tiny  goblet,  to  have  iU  share  of  the 
precious  moisture.  All  are  greedy  con- 
sumers of  Wbter,  and  know  how  to  ob- 
tain it,  by  some  peculiar,  as  yet  unknown 
process,  even  in  such  regions  of  the  Trop- 
ics, where  for  half  the  year  no  cloud 
darkens  the  ever-serene  sky,  and  where 
not  even  dew  is  given  to  refresh  the  pant- 
ing vegetation.  Their  power,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  as  great  as  it  is  mysterious.  The 
most  succulent  plants  of  the  Tropics  cling 
to  the  faces  of  barren  cliffs^  or  rise  from 
dry,  dust-like  sand.  It  is  true,  their 
leaves  contain  both  caoutchouc  and  wax, 
and  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  these 
substances,  as  with  a  water-proof  cloak, 
to  prevent  evaporation  under  a  burning 
sun.  Some  plants,  however,  support 
themselves  not  only,  but  actually  increase 
in  weight  when  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
unconnected  with  any  soil,  as  the  common 
houseleak  and  the  aloe.  The  so-called 
air-plant  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  is  but  a 
single  leaf,  without  stem  or  root,  and  yet 
it  is  i^ble  to  maintain  life,  to  grow  and  to 
blossom,  if  only  hung  up  in  a  warm  and 
damp  atmosphere,  though  it  be  not  evei^ 
in  contact  with  any  other  substance.  It 
puts  out  buds,  these  become  leaves,  drop 
tiny  roots  into  the  air,  and  soon  exist  as 
independent  plants. 

And  here  again  we  cannot  help  observ- 
Ibg,  how  quietly  the  work  of  Nature  is 
going  on,  unsuspected  and  unheeded  by 
us.  The  innumerable  leaves  of  our  forest 
and  arbor  trees  form  a  vast  summer 
laboratory,  in  which  the  great  work  of 
plants  is  incessantly  continued,  and  which 
contributes,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  to 
the  support  and  the  health  of  all  animal 


existence.  They  afford  us  thtw  another 
of  the  thousand  proofe  of  creative  design, 
which  we  may,  at  a  glance,  obtain  from  the 
vegetable  world.  They  labor  and  work 
for  themselves  apparently  all  the  while, 
but  render  the  earth  and  all  life  there- 
on invaluable  service.  Even  when  they 
greedily  draw  up  all  moisture  by  roots 
or  leaves,  they  become  our  benefactors. 
The  despised  mosses  hold  up  their  little 
cups  to  drink  in  the  waters  of  heaven, 
and  make  most  ample  return  for  its 
bounty.  They  clothe  the  steep  sides  of 
lofty  hills  and  QK>untain  ranges,  and  their 
densely-crowded  delicate  leaflets  attract 
and  condense  the  watery  vapors  oonstuit- 
ly  floating  in  the  air,  and  thus  become 
the  living  fountains  of  many  a  proud 
stream.  The  tall  trees  of  the  forest  draw 
down  the  rain-flUed  cloud,  as  the  light- 
ning-rod invites  the  thunder  doud,  and 
the  moisture  so  distilled  is  condensed  into 
little  streamlets  which  trickle  down  from 
twig  and  bough,  even  when  the  ground  is 
dry  and  dusty.  This  gives  fertility  also 
to  adjoming  fields.  The  heavy,  damp 
^air,  gathered  by  the  woods,  sinks  down 
as  fog  or  mist  when  the  still  cool  evening 
comes,  and  rich  dew  pearls  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  meadows  and  refreshes  the 
fields.  Trees  thus  afiect  materially  the 
climate  and  general  character  of  countries. 
l?hickly-wooded  regions,  like  our  own  con- 
tinent, are  colder  and  more  humid  than 
cultivated  or  broad  treeless  savannahs: 
they  abound  in  rain  and  fertile  dew ;  and 
to  cut  down  our  trees  is  seriously  to  im- 
pair the  supply  furnished  by  them  to 
springs  and  rivers.  Some  luids  would 
not  be  habitable  but  for  trees.  In  one  of 
the  Canaries  neicher  springs  nor  rivers 
are  found ;  but  there  grows  a  large,  tall 
tree,  called  with  veneration  the  Saint^  in 
some  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  keeps  its  lofty  head  all  night 
long  wrapped  up  in  mist  and  clouds,  from 
which  it  dispenses  its  timely,  neveroeas- 
ing  moisture  in  little  rivulets,  running 
merrily  down  from  the  leaves.  SmaU 
reservoirs  are  built  for  the  piurpose  of 
catching  the  precious  gift,  and  thus  al<»w 
the  island  is  made  a  fit  dwelling-place  for 
man. 

Humbler  plants  store  up  water  in 
smaller  quantities,  but  not  the  less  pure  or 
welcome.  The  melon  cactuses  have  been 
called  the  vegetable  fountains  of  the. 
desertj  because  they  conceal  under  their 
hideous  prickly  envelope,  covered  with 
dry  lichens,  an  amj^e  supply  of  watery 
pith.  The  great  Humboldt  tells  us 
graphically,  how,  in  the  dry  season,  when 
all  life  has  fled  firom  the  pampas,  and 
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eren  'snakes  lie  buried  in  the  dried-np 
road,  the  wfld  mule,  perishing  with  thirst, 
g&llops  up  to  the  ill-shapen  plants,  strikes 
with  its  hoofs  at  the  powerful  prickles, 
until  it  has  made  an  opening,  and  then 
warily  approaches  with  lone  protruding 
lips,  to  drink  the  well-defended,  cool  and 
refreshing  juice.  Brazil,  also,  has  a  plant — 
the  Rainy  one,  it  is  called — which  is  re- 
markable for  a  constant  flow  of  water  from 
the  points  of  its  leaves^  which  falls  upon  the 
parched  ground  like  a  gentle  shower  of 
rain-drops.  Quite  a  number  of  plants,  it 
is  well  known,  have  regular  pitchers,  in 
which  they  accumulate  moisture — some 
from  within,  and  others  by  holding  them 
open  in  rain  or  damp  weather  and  closing 
a  curiously-fashioned  lid,  when  they  are 
filled.  Such  are  the  side-saddle  flower 
of  our  own  country,  with  leaves  like 
pitchers,  covered  with'  a  top.  half  full  of 
water ;  the  monkey-cup  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, to  which  it  was  once  believed  the  mon- 
keys resorted  to  quench  their  thirst,  and 
the  distilling  nepenthe,  which  holds  up 
its  capacious  and  elegantly-formed  pitch- 
ers, full  of  a  cool,  colorless  water,  in  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert.  A  few  trees 
change  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  one, 
the  cow- tree,  is  even  good  enough  to  sat- 
isfy hunger  as  well  as  thirst  It  3rields  a 
rich,  bland  and  oily  juice,  closely  resem- 
bling milk,  and  that  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  refresh  and  to  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger of  several  persons.  But  if  the  leaves 
of  plants  are  so  industriously  and  inces- 
santly at  work,  it  must  not  be  foreotten, 
that  some  go  regularly  to  rest,  and  sleep 
so  profoundly  that  in  a  clover-field  not  a 
leaf  opens  until  after  sunrise,  and  others 
in  South  America  are  universally  known 
as  the  "  sleepers,^  Most  mimosas  fold 
up  their  delicate,  feathery  leaves,  as  night 
approaches,  and  when  the  sun  rises  once 
more,  the  little  sleeping  ones  unfold  again, 
slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  reluctant,  like 
some  of  us,  to  begin  their  work  anew.  It 
has  even  been  observed,  that  these  so- 
called  sensitive  plants,  when  wounded  or 
otherwise  suffering,  cannot  sleep,  but  keep 
their  leaves  open  and  erect  all  night  long, 
until  they  perish.  Other  plants  close 
their  leaves  during  the  day,  and  awake 
from  their  slumbers  at  night,  while  a  few 
even  droop  and  clasp  the  stem,  as  if  seek- 
ing support  in  its  strength,  whenever 
the  sky  is  overcast  and  a  storm  is  threat- 
ening. , 

This  peculiar  faculty  of  sleep,  stands  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  general 
power  of  certain  leaves  to  move,  either 
upon  coming  in  contact  with  other  bodies, 
oc    apparently,  in  spontaneous  motion. 


All  the  above-mentioned  mimosas  fbld  up 
their  leaves,  when  merely  touched;  first 
one  little  leaflet  will  be  closed,then  another, 
until  the  whole  leaf  proper,  with  its  deli- 
cate footstalk,  droops  down  and  clasps  the 
st^m  of  the  parent.  If  the  plant  be  very 
instable — and  nervousness  is  here  found 
to  be  in  proportion  to  good  health — the 
other  leaves  will  follow  the  example,  until 
the  whole  little  plant  plays,  to  use  a  Vir- 
ginia phrase,  *' possum,*'  and  looks,  for  all 
the  world,  as  if  it  were  asleep.  The  oxalis 
of  this  continent  requires  several  succes- 
sive strokes  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  the  robinia,  our  locust,  which  sleeps 
at  night,  must  be  violently  shaken.  The 
common  wild  lettuce,  also,  shows  a  great 
irritability,  and,  curiously  enough,  only 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.*  Upon  being 
touched,  toe  leaves  contract  beneath,  and 
force  out,  above,  a  milky  juice,  with  which 
they  soon  become  covercKL 

The  so-called  spontaneous  movements 
of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  arise 
mostly,  though  not  always,  from  their  gen- 
eral tendency  to  turn  towards  the  light 
Little  is  as  yet  known  with  accuracy  of 
this  interesting  feature,  in  the  life  of 
plants.  A  great  number  of  leaves,  how- 
ever, alter  then-  position  by  night  and  by 
day.  Some  make  a  half,  some  a  quarter 
revolution,  and  then  turn  their  points 
downward.  Others  again  fold  up,  in 
repilar  order,  the  youngest  leaf  first,  as 
if  it  required  most  rest,  whilst  the  oldest 
are%pt  to  do  entirely  without  it  In 
other  plants  it  is  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  determines  such  movements 
— the  beards  of  the  geranium  and  the  wild 
oat,  curl  up  in  dry  weather,  and  straighten 
again  in  damp  days-~other  plants  do  the 
contrary.  The  hygrometrica  of  South 
America  closes  the  leaflets  of  its  finely 
pinnated  foliage  long  before  the  clouds  rise, 
and  thus  foretells  the  impending  change 
of  the  weather,  and  the  plant,  known  among 
us  as  the  fly-trap,  is  called  in  its  home  on 
the  warm  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  the  good-morning  flower,  be- 
cause at  that  season  of  the  day  it  grace- 
fully bends  over  and  lowers  to  the  passer- 
by. On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  how- 
ever, exists  a  vegetable  form,  so  quick  of 
life  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  minor  ani- 
mals in  its  motion.  The  leaflets  of  this 
singular  plant  are  in  perpetual  motion: 
one  leaflet  will  rise  by  a  succession  of 
little  starts  and  then  fall  in  like  manner ; 
while  one  rises,  another  droops,  and  thus 
the  motion  continues  and  extends  over  the 
whole  foliage.  Nor  does  it  cease  at  night ; 
in  fact  it  is  said  to  be  more  rigorous  even 
in  the  shade,  and  in  the  still,  hot  hours  of 
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an  Indian  summer-night  the  plant  is  fbll 
of  life  and  incessant  motion.  Not  less  sin- 
gular is  the  action — for  it  is  more  than  mo- 
tion— of  plants,  like  Yenus's  flj-trap  and 
others.  The  flowers  are  oovered  with 
sweet  honej,  and  thus  allure  mtnj  an 
unfortunate  insect,  which  has  no  sooiler 
touched  the  sweet  store,  than  the  plant 
moves  either  the  long  8ti£f  hairs,  which 
pow  along  the  middle  nerre,  or  closes 
its  crown  of  gorgeously  colored  leaves 


above,  and  this  seizes  upon  the  unlodrf 
robber.  We  ctn  speak  no  longer  it 
sweet  innocent  flowers^ — for  so  (oikI  ire 
these  blood-thirsl^  plants  of  their  ftvorite 
delicacies,  that  they  will  not  thrive  in 
green-houses  from  which  insects  are  ez- 
duded,  and  gardeners  have  been  compelled 
to  supply  them,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
literally  with  animal  food,  to  see  them 
thrive  and  blossom  as  in  their  native 
home! 


THE    GARDEK    WALE. 


I  SAUNTERED  down  the  garden  walk, 
Where  she  beneath  the  trees  was  sitting, 
The  fiunt  May  ^adows  round  her  flitting, 
As  some  leaf  moved  upon  its  stalk. 

The  apple  blossoms,  filling  slow, 
Had  nestled  mid  her  sunny  tresses. 
Till  it  seemed  wondrous  such  caresses 

Did  never  melt  such  seeming  snow. 

She  read  a  book  upon  her  knee, 
I  knew  -'twas  mine.    One  white  hand  listless 
Drooped  o'er  the  page  with  grace  resistless,    ' 

As  she  had  died  to  all  save  me ! 

About  her  fell,  half  gold,  half  gray, 
Shadow  and  sunpiuirough  young  leaves  sifted^ 
While  she,  with  delicate  head  unlifted, 

Seemed  some  unblossomed  bud  of  May. 

The  very  birds  themselves  were  dumb. 
And  through  the  foliage  peeped  in  wonder, 
At  that  fair  student  shape  that  under 

In  search  of  quietude  had  come. 

I  stepped  upon  the  soundless  moss 
And  crept  behind  with  muffled  breathing 
My  fingers  o'er  her  eyelids  wreathing, 

And  veiling  all  her  sight  across. 

<<  Wilt  have  him,  who  behmd  thee  stands  ?'* 
I  cried,  half  laughing,  to  the  maiden ; 
And  she,  in  voice  witn  music  laden, 

Cried,  "  Take,  oh  I  take  away  thy  hands  i 

"  I  do  not  blush  to  speak  my  soul, 
Nor  need  a  veil  before  my  features. 
I  love  you  best  of  all  Gkxl's  creatures^ 

And  feel  no  shame  to  tell  the  whole." 

And  then  she  nestled  to  my  nde 
And  told  me  nil  her  soul  had  coffered ; 
The  sun  fell  round  us  as  I  oftered 

My  heajrt,  and  she  with  hers  replied. 
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TH£  RAMBLA  AND  THE  MURALLA  DE  TIERRA. 

BARCELONA  is  the  city  of  proineiiRde& 
Let  all  ammteurs  of  the  walk  go  there, 
and  they  will  find  opportunities  for  their 
fiiTorite  amusement  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  town  in  Europe.  First  is  the  imita- 
bleRambla.  Here  are  the  principal  hotels, 
the  theatres,  the  caf^  the  post-office,  the 
collie,  the  library,  the  clubs,  the  readme 
rooms,  the  fruit  and  flower  markets ;  and 
here  at  di£ferent  hours  of  the  day,  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  walk,  are  to  be  met 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
hidalgos  to  gypsies,  from  Duldneas  to 
ragazzas.  Even  the  day-laborers  who 
take  up  their  stand  at  certain  points  in 
the  spacious  avenue,  add  to  its  pictu- 
resqueness.  Of  these  none  are  more 
noticeable  thui  the  whitewashers,  a 
group  of  whom  may  be  seen  at  almost 
any  hour  at  their  particular  rendezrous ; 
and  whose  long  brushes  rise  in  the  air  al- 
most high  enough  to  remind  one  of  the 
masts  in  the  great  square  of  Venice.  But 
picturesque  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  on 
coming  near  enough  to  inspect  their  per- 
sons, one  is  tempted  to  suggest  to  them 
that  they  would  do  a  very  sensible  thing 
if  they  would  set  to  and  whitewash  one 
anoUier.  Tet  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  persons,  their  dress  is 
always  of  the  gayest  A  whitewasher*s 
gambote^  in  whiich  during  the  winter 
months  he  stands  wrapped  like  a  Roman 
in  his  toga,  is  bright  with  more  colors — 
the  red  predominating^— >than  ever  was 
Joseph's.  A  cloak  by  dav,  it  is  a  blan- 
ket at  night  It  is  wardrobe  and  bed- 
furniture  ;  mat  and  umbrella.  He  makes 
as  much  show  with  it  as  a  peacock  with 
his  tail.  And  well  may  he  be  proud  of 
it^  for  this  and  his  brush  constitute  well 
mgh  his  earthly  all.  This  winter  cloak 
is  worn  by  all  the  lower  classes;  and 
though  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of 
the  wearers,  that  it  generally  has  a  clean 
look.  The  colors  seem  too  bright  to  be 
susceptible  of  tarnish.  Add  to  this  uni- 
versal garment  a  pair  of  breeches,  which 
may  be  plush — a  pair  of  leggings,  which 
may  be  leathern — white  hempen  sandals 
— and  a  brilliant  kerchief  twisted  gavly 
around  the  brows— and  you  have  More 
you  that  coxcomb  of  day-laborers,  the 
Baroelonese. 

But  he  has  a  rival  in  the  Catalan  peas- 
ant, who  comes  in  from  the  country.  This 


fellow  is  all  velvet  He  is  nothing  if  not 
tag  and  tassel.  And  yet  he  misht  better 
be  ^escribed  as  a  walking  pair  of  trousers. 
These  come  fully  up  to  his  armpits,  redu- 
cing the  length  of  his  suspender  to  a 
span ;  and  they  descend  to  his  feet  with 
such  ample  folds  that,  if  inflated  with 
l^as,  they  would  bear  aJofl  the  weanr  as 
m  a  double  ballooa  His  feet  are  in  san- 
dals; his  breast  is  covered  with  a  short, 
richly  wrought  vest ;  a  braided  and  but- 
toned jacket  IS  thrown  jauntily  over  his  left 
shoulder ;  and  a  long  woollen  garro^  red 
as  heart's  blood,  or  purple  as  the  dye 
of  Tjrre,  either  hangs  down  over  one 
ear,  or  is  folded  regally  up  on  the  fore- 
head. 

But  more  than  by  the  red  gamboie  of 
the  hireling,  or  the  dark  velvets  of  the 
mountaineer,  will  the  stranger's  eye  be 
attracted  by  the  gay  molados  of  the  peas- 
ant girls,  Mod  the  unadorned  heads  of  the 
town  ragazzaa.  He  will  not  fall  in  love 
indeed  with  either  of  them — ^for  they  are 
just  a  hairbreadth  too  tall.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  border  on  the  strapping.  Not 
fitted  to  ezdte  the  passion  of  love  in  any 
but  vulgar  breasts,  they  are  made  to  give 
suck  to  a  half-gigantic  race  of  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Still,  if  you 
look  sharply  enough,  you  will  not  fail  of 
finding,  here  and  Siere,  a  ragazza  suffi- 
ciently picola  to  please  your  tancy,  and 
to  make  the  promenade  gracefhl.  Unlike 
the  maid  of  softer  Andalusia,  the  Catalo- 
nian  does  not  deck  her  hair  with  flowers. 
It  is  itself  its  only  ornament  Black, 
flossy,  abundant,  it  needs  no  other  adom- 
mg.  She  wears  her  head  uncovered  by 
a  veiL  No  mantilla  eraces  her  shoulders. 
Her  robe  is  a  simple  calico.  Only  the 
large  heavy  Moorish  ear-rings  of  amethyst 
or  emerald  set  ofi'  her  natural  beauty,  and 
prove  her  not  destitute  of  the  vanity  of  a 
woman*  You  are  half  pleased.  And,  at 
last,  when  you  observe,  how  well  she 
walks — how  easily  and  modestly  she  car- 
ries herself;  when  you  get  a  chance  of 
seeing  how  well  her  shoe  fits,  and  how 
neatly  her  hand  is  gloved,  you  hesitate  no 
longer.  ■  Buying  the  neatest  bouquet  at 
hand,  you  despatch  the  first  errand  boy 
you  meet  with  after  the  fair  promenader, 
to  present  with  your  offering  of  flowers 
the  humble  and  respectful  compliments 
of  an  Estrangero.  Of  course,  the  thing 
18  utterly  a&urd — or  would  be  out  of 
Spain ;  but  you  don't  think  twice  of  it, 
apd  go  on  your  way  as  if  nothing  had 
happoMd. 
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But  let  OS  pass  the  gate  and  leare  the 
towh  behind.  As  we  cross  bj  the  draw- 
bridge bejond  moat  and  mound,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  promenade  ofthd  Muralla 
de  tierra — a  broad  belt  of  green  lying  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  open  country. 
This  is  thrown  like  a  scarf  around  \ho 
city,  encircling  it  on  all  sides,  excepting 
that  which  looks  to  the  sea.  It  makes  a 
spacious  promenade  for  both  pedestrians 
and  equestrians ;  while  outside  of  it  runs 
a  road  for  carriages. 

It  is  a  winter  morning ;  but  the  son 
shines  warmly  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  upon 
a  greensward  decked  with  daisies,  and 
upon  broad  fields  of  waving  wheat  be- 
yond. As  we  wind  up  the  hill  to  the 
overhanging  fortress  of  Monjuich,  how  fair 
the  scene !  Below  us  in  the  near  distance 
the  limestone-built  town  reflects  the  yel- 
low sunlight.  On  one  side  it  is  washed 
by  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  skirted  by  the  green  fields  o^ 
the  country.  In  the  harbor  rides  at 
anchor  a  small  fleet  of  vessels.  In  the 
ofiKng  are  seen  a  goodly  number  of  sails 
bearing  in  for  the  port^  a  government 
steamer  is  running  up  the  coast  to  look 
for  smugglers;  and  the  fishing  boats 
which  went  off  at  day-break  are  already 
bringing  in  their  freights  for  the  hour  of 
dinner.  If  turning  from  the  pleasant  sight 
of  the  sea,  we  look  along  the  winding 
shore,  we  see  it  thickly  settled  with  bright 
colored  towns  and  villages.  Hamlets 
innumerable  and  cits'  boxes  hang  suspen- 
ded half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  here  run  parallel  with  the 
shore.  And  over  the  tops  of  the  more 
distant  ranges  behind,  hangs  the  white 
fringe  of  that  mantle  of  snows  which  now 
overspreads  the  North. 

Retracing  our  footsteps,  we  meet  gen- 
tlemen prancing  on  Andalusian  horses 
over  the  green ;  we  see  oompanies  of  sol- 
diers, both  foot  and  horse,  exercising  on 
the  broad  parade  grounds ;  we  hear  the 
roll  of  practising  drummers ;  and  if  we 
stop  on  our  way  too  near  the  ramparts, 
we  are  ordered  to  move  on  by  the  sentinel 
stationed  on  the  inner  wall.  Crowds  of 
idlers  are  attracted  outside  the  walls  to 
see  the  drill  and  listen  to  the  musia  Beg- 
gars, leaving  their  trade  in  town,  oom^ 
here  to  change  the  scene,  and  bask  like 
vermin  in  the  sunshine.  Unemployed  la- 
borers come  out  to  make  a  holiday  by 
sitting  about  in  squads  on  the  grass,  or 
lying  asleep  on  the  sunny  banks.  And 
so  gay  and  picturesque  is  the  costume  of 
the  lower  dasses,  so  graceful  and  easy 
are  their  attitudes,  that  wherever  as  many 
as  three  of  them  either  sit  or  stand  toge- 


ther. \i  makes  a  group  worthy  of  being 
transferred  to  canvas. 

At  the  hour  of  noon  man^  of  them  wHl 
be  seen  in  places  a  litUe  retired  from  town 
collected  in  fan^ilies  around  thmr  dinner. 
The  earthen  pot  has  been  set  up  on  three 
stones,  a  Pdw  sticks  and  dried  grape-viiiet 
have  been  placed  under  itto  nuSie  the  fii«. 
At  first  the  straneer  wonders  how  any 
thing  oould  be  cooked  by  the  use  of  ao 
little  fuel ;  but  he  soon  kams  that  it  u 
the  sun  which  makes  the  pot  boil  in  this 
country.  At  any  rate,  by  twelve  o'dodc 
the  diimer  is  always  forthcoming.  Cloaka 
are  Sfiread  on  the  tur^  around  Uie  steam- 
ing tripod.  The  father  reclines  on  bis 
elbow ;  the  children  lie  and  sit  aboat  in 
every  conceivable  posture  which  is  not 
constrained  or  awkward.  The  mother 
serves  on  plates  of  tin  the  simple  pot-lock. 
It  is  probably  beans.  If  not  that,  it  is  a 
vegetable  olku  in  which  all  kinds  of  greens 
are  commingled.  The  substance  of  it  will 
be  cabbage ;  but  the  soul  and  relish  of  it 
is  ^lia  An  enormous  tortell  loaf 
funushes  a  supply  of  bread;  oil  is  the 
only  additional  condiment;  and  wine 
takes  the  place  of  both  meat  and  water. 

The  physiologists  say  the  pure  juice  <^ 
the  grape  produces  in  the  animal  economy 
the  same  ultimate  eflects  as  roast  beed 
Napoleon's  soldiers,  we  know,  made  the 
tour  of  £urope  on  biscuit  and  brandy ; 
and  these  powerful  Spanish  frames  are 
reared  from  wine  and  onions.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  Catalonian  is  too  poor 
to  have  his  joint  of  n^eat  at  dinner ;  and 
if  he  can  ^t  the  same  result  hoia  his 
bottle  of  vtno  ordinaria^  which  costs  him 
tuppence,  it  would  be  rather  a  hard  casB 
to  bring  him  under  any  '*  teetotal  ^  law. 
To  take  away  his  porron,  would,  in  fact, 
be  taking  the  chicken  out  of  his  pot* 
However,  the  millennium  of  "  total  absti- 
nenoe"  not  having  yet  dawned  on  the 
Spanish  coasts,  ana  being  probably  des- 
tined to  bl^only  the  brandy  and  whiskey 
latitudes,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
happy  natives  of  these  wine-lands  will 
continue  to  sit  for  generations  to  come  in  the 
pleasant  and,  in  their  case,  very  innocent 
'shade  of  their  own  vines  and  fis-trees. 

But  upon  entering  the  town,  let  us  sur- 
vey this  crowd  outside  the  Puerta  del  An- 
geL  It  is  a  hackney-coach  stand — if  such 
carriages  as  these  mav  be  described  by 
so  dignified  an  appellation.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  two-wheeled  carts,  with  a 
leathern  cover  to  keep  off  sun  and  rain, 
and  an  entrance  from  behind  like  an  om- 
nibus. They  are  drawn  by  one  horse  or 
mule,  or  by  hidf  a  donn  of  them,  and 
generally  with  a  good  degree  of  speed. 
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Indeed,  they  go  altogether  too  fast  for 
comfort.  For  the  carriage  being  well  nigh 
destitote  of  springs,  and  the  roads  being, 
for  the  most  part,  as  uneven  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  the  passenger  is  most,  unmer- 
cifnlly  jolted.  The  natives  seem  to  like 
the  filn  of  being  so  ^knocked  into  cocked 
hats ; "  and  go  gayly  over  the  road  at  a 
pace  which  would  make  a  ielly  of  a  for- 
eigner. My  advice  would  be  always  to 
keep  out  of  them.  For  now  the  dust  is 
wheel-rim  deep— just  about  as  deep  as  the 
mud  on  the  Boulevards  when  I  left  Paris ; 
and  after  the  first  rain — should  it  ever  rain 
again  m  Barcelona — what  is  now  dust  will 
be  turned  to  still  deeper  mire. 

There  are  so  many  carriages  on  the 
station  that  the  drivers  of  them,  besides 
furnishing  a  certain  quota  to  sleep  on 
their  coach-boxes,  and  another  to  watch 
at  the  gate  for  passengers,  lie  about  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cover  half  an  acre  of 
greensward.  There  they  play  at  cards 
and  coppers.  They  squeeze  a  bottle  toge- 
ther or  peel  an  onion.  Withsunligjht  and 
a  paper  cigar  they  seem  perfectly  nappy. 
Every  one  takes  care  to  be  ready  for 
business  when  his  turn  comes,  but  until 
t  that  time  he  is  as  independent  as  a  beggar. 
The  sunny  day  is  never  too  long  for  him. 
If  without  work,  he  talks  and  sings. 
He  cracks  his  whip.  He  trades  horses. 
The  sod  is  soft  to  his  back ;  and  with  his 
bright  eyes,  he  can  even  look  the  noonday 
sun  in  the  face  without  vrinking.  Curl- 
ing himself  up  in  his  faithful  cloak,  he 
sleeps  the  hours  away,  if  he  happens  to 
be  an  old  stager ;  or  wrapping  it  cavalierly 
around  him,  in  case  he  is  one  of  the  b'hoy  s, 
he  pla3rs  the  gallant  to  the  damsels  who 
pass  the  gate.  He  may  not  earn  us  much 
money  as  his  brother  of  Paris  or  London, 
but,  surely,  his  is  no  harder  lot  He  does 
not  wear  out  either  himself  or  his  beast 
with  too  much  work ;  nor  ever  dies  a 
broken-down  hack — the  one  or  the  other. 


THE   MURALLA    DEL   MAR   AND   LOVE-MAK- 
ING. 

The  walks  about  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
such  as  those  through  the  Rambia,  around 
the  Muralla  de  tierra^  to  Monjuich,  to 
the  Cementirio,  to  Gracia,  to  the  gardens 
of  San  Beltran,  to  the  fountains  of  Tro- 
boda,  to  the  torres  y  huerlaSy  and  to 
the  mountams,  may  be  enjoyed  every  fine 
day  in  winter — that  is  to  say,  every  nine 
days  out  of  ten.  But  to  go  to  the  Mii- 
rcUla  del  Mar,  one  must  select  a  holiday. 
Then  all  the  beauty  and  fSuhion  of  the 
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town  will  be  there.  The  walk  extends  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  a  straight  line,  and  is  built  on  a  mural 
rampart  which  protects  the  town  from  the 
sea.  Broad,  level,  and  strewn  with  clear 
sand,  it  is  a  perfect  pathway  to  the  feet. 
Commanding  a  view  of  the  harbor,  open 
in  winter  to  the  sun,  and  cooled  in  summer 
by  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  no  more  luxuri- 
ous lounge  could  be  devised  for  leisure — 
no  fairer  scene  imagined  for  the  display  of 
beauty  by  sunlight.  On  some  state  occa- 
sions there  is  a  morning  reception  at  the 
palace  of  the  Captain  General,  which  is 
connected  with  the  terrace;  and  then 
bands  of  music  play  in  the  balconies, 
while  the  crowd  passes  to  and  fro  beneath. 
On  all  high  festival  days  the  throng  is 
very  great  The  walk  is  resplendent  with 
silks  and  velvets  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
The  dark  mantilla  and  the  white  veil  are 
mingled  with  the  gay  hats  of  France.  Flow- 
ers vie  in  the  hair  with  brilliants.  The 
plumes  of  the  officers  blend  with  the  fea- 
thers of  the  fair.  The  air  flashes  with 
epaulettes  and  jewelry ;  and  a  thousand 
glancing  eyes  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  even 
Spanish  sunlight  There,  in  a  saloon 
roofed  by  the  sky,  and  walled  in  on  one 
side  by  palaces,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
sea,  one  pays  his  morning  court  to  the 
stately  dames  and  gentle  daughters  of 
Barcelona.  He  salutes  his  acquaint- 
ances, makes  his  visits — and  loses  his 
heart'. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  l^arcelonese  man- 
ners, that  the  fashionable  ladies  never  ap- 
pear on  this,  their  favorite  promenade  of 
the  Muralla — rarely,  in  fact,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  at  all— on  any  days  not 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  some  eminent 
saint  But  on  all  the  high  festivals  of 
the  church  they  always  pass  from  the 
mass  to  the  Muralla,  They  do  not  go  to 
church  to  see  and  be  seen,  as  it  is  some- 
times said  ladies  do  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries ;  for  they  repair  to  the  altar  to  pay 
their  devotions,  and  afterwards  to  the 
promenade  to  receive  them.  The  two 
modes  of  worship — not  to  say  kinds  of 
idolatry — are  kept  separate  in  Spain. 
Perhaps  in  the  warmer  Catholic  climes 
'  there  may  be  more  frailties  to  compound 
for  than  in  the  cold  Protestant  North ; 
and  the  more  exclusive  appropriation  of 
the  hour  of  public  prayer  to  the  duties  of 
confession  and  penitence  may  be  account- 
ed for  on  a  principle  which  will  not  com 
pel  us  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of 
our  own  piety. 

Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  nowhere 
been  more  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
Christian  worship  than  in  the  chuiches' 
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of  Spam.  Tho  yery  edifices  are  devotion- 
al—J  mean  the  inteHors  of  the  finest  ca- 
thedrals. I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  the  light  of  divine  truth  be  not 
shut  out ;  but  in  no  churches  is  the  day 
so  religiously  excluded.  A  solemn  twi- 
light pervades  the  lofty,  long-drawn  aisles. 
Burning  tapers  are  necessary  at  noonday 
to  dissipate  in  part  the  gloom  which 
shrouds  the  dying  Christ  above  the  altar. 
The  deeply  stained  glass  of  the  windows 
admits  just  light  enough  to  reveal  its  own 
gorgeousness ;  and  only  through  the 
painted  dove  in  the  ceiling  streams  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  sunshine  into  the  general  ob- 
scurity, now  falling  upon  the  white-clad 
priests,  and  now  lighting  up  a  Mtirillo  or 
a  Velasquez  on  the  wall.  The  beau  can- 
not therefore  ogle  the  belle  half-way 
across  the  church;  and  should  he  even 
be  permitted  to  kneel  on  the  same  square 
of  pavement,  he  will  scarcely  recognize 
the  beloved  form,  wrapped  in  the  dark 
mantilla;  nor  hope  to  exchange  more 
than  quite  a  limited  number  of  glances 
with  eyes  veiled  in  such  very  long  black 
lashes. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  throng 
from  the  Church  to  the  Murcdla,  We 
shall  there  be  able  to  see  dearly  the  eyes 
of  beauty  beaming  full  upon  us.  The 
glorious  sun  will  kiss  away  the  peniten- 
tial tear  from  off  all  cheeks.  And  the 
hand  which  could  not  be  admired,  nor 
even  pressed  with  any  sort  of  propriety 
in  the  consecrated  shades,  will  now  be  re- 
vealed in  all  its  fair  proportions.  Vamoa 
— let  us  hasten. 

You  are  in  white  kids  and  patent  lea- 
thers. Corriente — all  is  right.  Now 
^adjust  your  glass.  Screw  it  firmly  into 
your  left  eyebrow ;  and  make  it  doubly 
secure  by  a  well  set  scowl  which  you 
have  been  so  zealously  affecting  since 
your  arrival  in  Europe.  Muy  bien — that 
will  do.  Your  cloak  is  thrown  over  your 
shoulder  very  gracefully.  But  it  is  too 
warm  this  January  day  for  that.  Come 
out  in  blue  and  brass ;  it  is  Spanish  so  to 
do.  I  see  that  you  are  fresh  from  Figaro. 
He  has  given  you  the  last  touch  and  pinch 
of  his  curling  irons ;  and  every  hair  of 
your  head  is,  as  it  should  be,  more  or  less 
started.  Come  on  then.  Give  your 
moustache  just  one  more  twirl,  and  you 
may  even  pass  for  one  of  the  nosoiroa — 
^at  is  to  say,  we  ourselves^  the  Span- 
iards. 

And  now  that  I  have  set  you  furly  on 

the  Muralla^  Mr.  Bachelor,  I  leave  you 

to  your  fate.    The  first  persons  you  meet 

may  be  a  couple  of  stately  dames  in  vel- 

*  vets  and  laces,  respecting  whom  you  sim- 


ply observe  that  they  are  fat  enough  to 
be  sold  to  the  Grand  Turk.  In  Baralo- 
na,  a  lady  is  fat  as  sure  as  she  is  forty. 
Do  what  she  will — paint  her  face,  dye 
her  hair;  roll  her  eyes,  play  her  fan — her 
age  cannot  be  disguised ;  it  is  measured 
by  the  length  of  the  ribbon  around  her 
waist  Dawdling  her  time  away  in  the 
house,  where  the  customs  of  society,  or 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  condemn 
her  to  spend  her  days,  and  rarely  taking 
the  air  except  when  she  goes  to  churdi, 
or  passes  with  mincing  steps  over  the 
easy  promenade,  she  almost  invariably 
becomes  with  advancing  age  a  couple  of 
stone  or  so  too  stout  Smoking  paper 
cigarettes,  drinking  sour  lemonade,  dress* 
ing  with  pullejrs,  blood-letting — all  are 
unavailing  preventives.  Good,  easy 
nature  will  distend,  and  gradually  get 
plumpy,  and  come  to  waddling.  Fat 
and  forty — 'tis  the  lot  to  which  the  slen- 
der maiden,  whom  you  clasp  in  your  arm 
as  easily  as  a  nosegay  in  your  hand,  looks 
forwara  as  the  certain  end  of  earthly  bliss 
and  coquetry.  Press  my  hand  quick,  is, 
therefore,  the  motto  of  her  youth  ;  for  she 
knows  full  well  that  after  a  few  revolving 
Carnivals,  the  dear,  dimpled  little  thing,  t 
with  its  rosy,  tapering  fingers,  and  nails 
of  pink,  will  be  laid  up  for  ever  in  Number 
Eiphts. 

Spanish  nature  admits  of  but  one  ex- 
ception to  this  law  of  increment  The 
single  spinster — Heaven  help  her ! — who 
is  now  passing  you  with  that  look,  half 
bashful,  half  imploring,  is  as  scr^^  as 
any  of  her  cousms  of  the  north.  Wheth- 
er it  be  by  innumerable  errands  of  chari- 
ty, or  of  gossip,  that  she  is  so  worn  down 
to  skin  and  bones;  whether  it  be  in 
prayers  for  poor  ^ful  souls,  or  from 
nursing  her  own  melancholy,  that  she  has 
sighed  her  nose  down  to  the  sharpness  of 
a  knife-blade,  is  no  business  of  mine  to  in- 
quire. I  simply  state  the  fact  as  it  came 
under  my  observation.  But  do  what  she 
will,  it  seems  certain  that  neither  beef  nor 
Bcnicarlo  will  make  her  fat  Three  thou- 
sand ducats — every  thing  she  has  in  the 
world,  excepting  her  hand — would  she 
give  for  a  '^  pound  of  man's  flesh."  But 
capricious  nature,  which  bestows  on  the 
married  dame  more  muscle  than  she  can 
carry,  gives  to  the  single  one  scarcely 
enough  to  stand  up  with.  There  is  no 
help  for  it  But,  fortunately,  there  aie 
only  a  few  of  this  class  in  Spain.  The 
Spanish  ladies,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  al?rays  accept  the  first  ofibr 
of  marriage ;  and  by  following  this  excel- 
lent rule,  they  rarely  &il  of  getting  hus- 
bands.   It  would,  no  doubt,  be  so  in  all 
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coantries — excepting,  perhaps,  England, 
where  ^'  old  maids  "  are  a  social  necessity, 
and  part  of  the  civil  constitution. 

But  look  out !  Ave  Maria  pttrisima  ! 
There's  a  veritable  sefiorita  coming !  An 
Andalusian  maid,  and  child  of  the  sun. 
Valgame  Dios!  How  airily  she  comes 
gliding  on;  and  with  what  a  dainty 
movement  of  the  feet  No  graceless  hat 
covers  her  head.  Only  the  rose  is  in  her 
hair.  A  black  mantilla  falls  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  waist  is  a  chef  (Pauvre 
of  art — ^ber  bosom  of  nature.  And  in  her 
little  hand  she  is  playing  you  her  fan 
with  a  coquetry  irresistible,  fatal.  All 
this  you  see  at  the  very  first  glance, 
but  as  you  get  nearly  abreast  of  her,  the 
silken  lashes  are  raised;  and  the  large 
dark  eyes  are  levelled  full  upon  you. 
The  shaft  goes  to  your  heart. 

Now  what  do  you  propose  to  do? 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  con- 
sidering the  country  you  are  in.  You 
ogle  her.  For  the  next  fortnight  you 
ogle  her  on  the  promenade,  in  the  thea- 
tre, at  the  ball,  any  where  you  can  find 
her.  Perhaps  even  eight  days  will  suf- 
fice ;  for  love  is  no  la^ard  in  these  lati- 
tudes. '  At  the  end  of  that  time,  you  slip^ 
your  billetrdoux  into  her  hand  as  she  is' 
leaving  the  theatre.  Or  you  may  go  on 
your  kne«s  to  her  duenna,  if  you  prefer  it 
But,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  thing  is 
agreed  upon  between  you.  Night  and 
hour  are  fixed. 

It  is  all  plam  sailing  now.  You  have 
only  to  apply  to  the  watchman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  go,  bawling  out  the  hour  of 
the  night  and  the  state  of  the  weather  up 
and  down  the  street,  in  which  resides  your 
Dulclnea : 

**  Want  your  ladder  at  twelve,  sharp.^ 

"  Happq^  to  serve  your  Worship." 
And.  at  the  same  time,  you  slip  into  his 
hand  a  persuader  and  cause  of  action.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  your  man  is  at  his 
post  of  duty.  If  the  piece  you  gave  him 
was  a  gold  one,  he  will  be  there  punctual- 
ly. And,  by  the  by,  it  may  as  well  be 
observed  here  for  the  benefit  of  all  travel- 
lers going  to  Spain,  or  even  to  Portugal, 
that  most  persons,  in  making  an  esti- 
mate of  their  probable  expenses  in  the 
Peninsula,  go  vtry  wrong  in  their  calcula- 
tions from  taking  into  the  account  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  there^  but  leaving 
out  the  very  exorbitant  pnces  usually 
paid  for  ladders.     Verbum  8(U. 

You  mount  to  the  first  balcony.  Un- 
fortunately, young  Misses  in  Spain  are 
never  allowed  to  ^eep  lower  down  than 
the  third  story.  Still,  where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way— even  to  the  top  of 


the  house.  Your  lady-love  lets  down  to 
you  her  rope>ladder !  One  desperate  effort 
more— don't  look  down,  or  you  may  have 
an  attack  of  vertigo— and  you  are  kneel- 
ing at  the  prettiest  pair  of  feet  that  ever 
walked  Spanish.  For  the  first  five  mi- 
nutes, you  may  be  too  much  overcome  by 
the  climbing  for  speech.  But  the  moment 
you  do  get  your  breath,  you  pour  out  such 
a  conflagration  of  hot  vows  as  would  in- 
evitably set  the  chimney  on  fire,  but  luck- 
ily there  are  no  such  things  in  the  country. 
You  are  now  an  accepted  lover — and 
get  down  the  ladder  the  same  way  you 
got  up.  You  will  next  day  be  introduced 
to  the  family — entering  the  house  by  the 
front-door — when  you  will  take  care  to 
observe  most  punctiliously  all  the  for- 
malities in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 
From  that  point,  the  operations  of  court- 
ship are  carried  on  very  nearly  as  in  other 
Christian  countries.  It  is  only  the  admis- 
sion over  the  window-sill  which  is  a  cosa 
de  Eapana,  By  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, or  before,  you  are  married ;  and. 
being  thoroughly  tired  of  the  tosses  ana 
crosses  of  single  travel,  yon  settle  down 
to  the  performance  of  all  domestic,  social 
and  civil  duties  with  a  most  exemplary 
fidelity.  You  become  the  head  of  a  fine 
family  of  children.  Your  youngest,  dear 
little  rogue,  fills  up  the  mc^ure  of  your 
delights,  as,  tugging  away  at  the  hair  of 
your  head  with  one  hand,  and  ramming 
the  fingers  of  the  other  up  your  nostrils, 
he  charms  you  with  his  lisping  of  po-^o, 
poor  pa  pa,  'Tis  a  consummation  of  tra- 
vel devoutly  to  be  wished. 


DC. 

THE  BEACH  AND  THE  DRAWING  OF  NETS. 

At  Barcelona  the  winter  generally  lasts  a 
fortnight  The  perpetual  sunshine  of  the 
year  being  interrupted  for  about  that 
length  of  time  in  the  month  of  January, 
this  brief  interval  of  cloud  and  damp, 
whitened  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
a  fe\^  snow-flakes,  is  termed  ip.  the  lan- 
guage of  courtesy  el  inviemo. 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  day  or  two  after 
the  close  of  this  brief  season,  that  I  strolled 
out  of  town,  one  morning,  to  the  beach, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  fishermen 
draw  their  nets.  The  first  part  of  my  path 
lay  along  the  MuraUa  del  Mar^  where 
the  gorgeous  scene  was  worthy  of  the  pen- 
cil of  a  Turner.  Out  at  sea,  the  horizon 
was  a  blaze  of  sunlight;  in  the  harbor, 
the  ships  had  unfurled  their  sails  to  dry 
in  the  golden  day ;  and,  in  all  directions, 
the  white,  brown  and  purple  of  the  canvas 
was  vividly  painted  on  the  blue  of  the  re- 
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posing  WATes.  Directly  before  me  was 
moored  a  large  ship  from  the  Levant,  the 
sailors  of  which  were  climbing  the  shrouds 
in  their  picturesque  but  nnsailor-Iike  cos- 
tume; near  the  landing-place  a  goodly 
number  of  red-capped  boatmen  were  lying 
upon  their  oars,  idling  away  in  uncon- 
scious delight  the  sunny  hours  ;  porters 
in  cool  linen  were  piling  high  upon  the 
wharf  the  yellow  wheat  from  the  £bro ; 
and  boys,  with  nothing  but  their  shirts  on, 
were  wading  for  muscles  about  the  rocks 
on  the  shore.  I  leaned  over  the  railing  of 
the  MuralUif  and  gazed  long  i^t  this  beauti- 
ful sea  scene,  where  the  sailor,  no  longer 
tempest-tost,  or  drifting  upon  the  rock- 
bound  shore,  was  lying  safely  at  anchor 
in  a  peaceful  haven,  and  pouring  out  in 
laugh  and  song  the  natural  gayety  of  a 
heart  at  ease. 

I  lingered  another  half  hour,  too,  in  the 
garden  del  general.  There  were  gathered 
together  birds  from  many  climes,  which 
were  making  the  morning  resound  with 
their  sweet  voices.  So  loudly  were  they 
vaunting  the  delights  of  their  imprisoned 
life,  that  even  the  free  wanderers  of  the 
air,  attracted  by  the  resounding  joy,  were 
fluttering  in  considerable  numbers  around 
— apparently  itching  to  be  caged.  The 
<m>ress  and  myrle  here  cast  a  mingled 
^ade  of  melancholy  and  of  love.  Still, 
the  climbing  rose  peeping  into  every  bower 
was  smiling  too  brightly  on  the  scene  to 
leave  any  spot  for  sadness.  The  orange 
thickets  were,  at  the  same  time,  golden 
with  fruit  and  irhMA  with  flowers ;  the 
pepper-tree  hung  out  over  the  humbler 
foliage  its  delicate  fringes ;  and  the  palm, 
towering  above  all,  spread  against  the  sky 
its  fan  of  leaves.  Swans  were  arching  their 
necks  over  the  surface  of  sunny  pools,  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  were  gamool- 
ling ;  and  one  could  have  the  satisfaction 
of  looking  upon  the  play  of  fountains  in 
mid-winter  without  exposing  himself  to 
an  attack  of  the  ague. 

The  gates  are  open  to  all  classes,  from 
beggars  to  hidalgos.  And  how  luxurious 
is  the  life  of  the  former  in  this  bower  of 
flowers!  In  winter,  seeking  out  some 
warm  bench,  he  basks  with  his  fellows  in 
the  rays  of  tiie  cheerful  stm.  In  summer, 
lying  upon  some  fountain's  sheltered  bank, 
(Mr  ^neath  the  protecting  roof  of  over- 
hanging branches,  he  woos  the  shade, 
and  saves  himself  the  cost  of  perspiration 
he  can  so  ill  iffibrd  to  lose.  He  entertains 
his  hours  with  the  cheap  masic  of  birds 
and  falling  fountains.  Ho  sees  the  gay 
world  go  by.  And  with  an  onion  and  a 
crust  under  his  iacket,  he  looks  upon 
well-fed  lords  and  ladies  less  with  envy 


than  with  sympathetic  delight.  He  knows 
that,  **  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  Blessed 
Vu-gin,'*  some  pious  souls  vrill  have  pity 
on  him  in  his  extremities.  His  dailj 
crumbs,  therefore,  are  as  sure  as  bond  and 
mortgage.  For,  mdeed,  he  will  give  all 
good  christians  who  come  near  his  bower 
no  peace  until  they  pay  toll  to  hiff  beaver. 
You  may  plead  poverty  for  the  moment ; 
may  put  him  off  till  Sunday,  when  you 
give  to  every  body ;  may  enb^at;  may 
threaten ;  may  get  into  a  pasaon,  or  may 
hold  your  peace,  and  affect  not  to  notice 
him.  It  will  not  all  da  lie  will  stick 
closer  to  you.  being  a  stranger,  than  a 
brother.  Tet  there  is  one  formula  which 
will  stop  his  importunities,  and  is  there- 
fore in  very  general  use  among  the  natives. 
If  you  say  to  him  with  good  Castilian  ac- 
cent, Vaya  con  Diet — Be  (jffy  and  may 
the  blessing  of  God,  go  with  yoii,  he  gives 
it  up  at  once.  I  have  often  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  never  known  it  to  fail  And 
what  is  still  more  strange,  I  have  found 
this  Spanish  form  of  words  to  succeed  even 
with  your  Irish  mendicant.  Whether 
it  mystifies  poor  Paddy,  or  whether  it 
frightens  him,  and  makes  him  think  he 
has  fallen  in  with  the  devil's  first  cousin. 
I  know  not.  But  in  three  cases  out  of 
four,  I  have  found  this  Vaya  con  Dios  to 
act  as  a  perfect  charm.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  a  Scotoh  gaberlunsie  could  be 
put  off  with  any  such  nonsense;  and  1 
have  also  observed  that  all  old  country 
beggars,  once  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Yankeedom,  seem  to  regard  the  cabalistic 
words  as  no  more  than  so  much  '^  palaver." 
Sauntering  on  through  the  garden  I 
passed  the  town-gates,  and  soon  gained 
the  open  shore.  A  gentle  swell  was  ri- 
ding into  land,  and  breaking  in  musical 
ripples  on  the  winding  beach.  Bright- 
looking  towns  and  villages  were  se^i  in 
the  level  distance;  and  out  at  sea,  for 
many  a  league,  the  vaporless  expanse  of 
water  smiled  in  the  simlight  Just  above 
the  sea-mark  on  the  shore  stand  the  homes 
of  the  fishermen,  built  on  Uie  sands.  They 
are  mere  huts  of  earth,  and  such  timb^ 
as  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  reeds,  cactus 
leaves,  corn-stalks,  matting  and  rags. 
The  materials  of  this  composite  order  of 
architecture  are  cemented  together  by  a 
few  rope-ends.  A  curtain  made  of  a  piece 
of  sackcloth,  or  an  old  petticoat,  does  the 
office  of  a  aoor,  and  closes  at  night  the 
only  entrance  into  this  siz-by-ci^t  ken- 
nel. Nevertheless  in  each  one  whole  fa- 
milies of  men,  women  and  childmi  are 
stowed  away.  Like  brutes  they  live— 
though  the^  may  die  very  eood  Catho- 
lics.   The  lutchen  of  one  of  Uiese  domes- 
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tic  establishments  is,  of  course,  outside. 
It  consists  of  three  stones  and  a  pot  on 
the  top  of  them.  Under  this  vessel  bum 
a  few  vines,  a  few  leaves,  a  little  dirt  In 
it  is  the  refuse  of  markets — wilted  vc^ 
tables — garlic  The  grandmother  sits 
over  the  kettle,  keeping  the  three  stones 
and  the  beach  sand  burning.  In  her  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  she  searches  the  heads 
of  her  grandchildren  to  expel  from  the 
family  those  superflous  members  which 
therein  do  burrow.  To  fiu^litate  this  im- 
portant labor,  the  urchins  are  kept  close- 
ly cropped,  like  the  beggar-boys  of  M u- 
rillo.  The  dark,  glossy,  silken  locks  are 
mercilessly  shorn  off;  and  the  little  bar- 
bariao  has  nothing  left  him  but  his  ears 
and  his  eyelashes. 

While  the  aged  hag  is  thus  occupied, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  at 
work  upon  the  net.  In  the  morning  this 
is  set  about  a  mile  out  at  sea ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  is  drawn  into  land.  The  two 
extremities  of  the  net,  when  it  is  stretched 
out  in  the  water,  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other.  At  these 
two  outer  ropes  commences  the  work  of 
drawing  in  the  whole  to  the  shore.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  operation,  the  labor 
is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  boats;  but, 
later,  it  is  done  by  the  whole  posse  of 
men,  women  and  children  standing  upon 
the  beach.  The  two  extremities  gradu- 
ally approach  each  other  as  they  are 
hauled  in,  imtil  at  last  they  come  togeth- 
er ;  and  the  fish  are  brought  to  land  in 
the  centre  of  the  net  as  in  a  bag.  The 
operation  being  done  slowly  occupies  a 
^Mce  of  several  hours. 

The  drawinfc  of  nets  is  like  the  drawing 
of  lotteries.  The  result  may  be  a  fish,  or 
tt  may  be  u  Htone.  Hence,  as  in  all  occu- 
pations where  the  issues  depend  largely 
upon  chance,  (he  curiosity  of  the  persons 
concerned  is  a  good  deal  excited.  Their 
inuginations  are  stimulated ;  and  the  body 
derives  new  ^gor  from  the  cheerful  action 
of  the  mind.  The  young  fisherman,  as  he 
slowly  draws  to  shore  the  innumerable 
meshes,  ponders  m  his  heart  upon  the 
possible  value  of  his  draught  If  as  ima- 
ginative as  some  fishers  have  beea,  he 
may  see  the  treasures  of  half  a  sea  coming 
in  to  shore.  He  may  really  catch  only  a 
few  sardines,  as  long  as  his  finger ;  but 
his  £uicy  excludes  from  the  net  nothing 
short  of  behemoth  and  leviathan.  There 
may  even  be  dolphins  and  mermaids  in 
it  He  may  have  caught  a  nymph  of'the 
sea  napping,  and  bring  another  Venus  out 
of  the  foam.  His  dreamy  thoughts  wan- 
der down  into  the  deep  sea's  caverns,  and 
fish  up  pearls,  corals  and  shipwrecked 


doubloons.  In  every  fish's  mouth  he  will 
find  a  piece  of  money.  His  interest  rises 
with  every  additional  pull  at  the  ropes ; 
and  only  the  sight  of  simple  "cod  and 
baddies,''  of  crabs  and  herrings,  of  a  fioun- 
der  or  two,  of  a  bushel  of  sardines,  will  at 
last  convince  him  that  his  prizes  are 
blanks,  and  that  his  treasures  still  lie  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

The  drawing  of  nets,  therefore,  is  gala- 
work.  Boys  like  to  have  a  hand  in  it 
It  is  done  with  gayety  and  song,  like  the 
labors  of  the  vintage.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
so  at  Barcelona.  The  whole  tribe  of  fish- 
ers, when  I  saw  them  at  work  on  the 
beach,  may  have  consisted  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  men,  women  and  children.  Though 
clad  like  gypsies,  they  were  all  as  merry 
as  the  best  of  Christians.  They  sang; 
they  called  and  answered  each  other; 
they  laughed  and  jested ;  they  ate,  and 
drank  and  smoked  at  the  ropes,  as  though 
the  easy  toil  were  no  interruption  of  their 
life  of  idleness  and  content  Their  dress 
was  as  gay  as  theu*  hearts  were  merry. 
All  the  men  were  in  jackets  which  once, 
at  least,  had  been  velvet  Caps  of  all  co- 
lors— white  only  excepted — ^graoed  their 
heads.  Scarfs  were  bound  around  their 
loins ;  and  all  were  naked  to  the  knees. 

I  singled  out  one  fellow  for  my  special 
favorite.  His  cap  wa6  red ;  his  jacket 
yellow;  his  breeches  green;  his  sash 
purple.  All  were  sadly  the  worse  for 
wear ;  and  were  nearly  all  gone,  except 
the  colors.  These  stuck  fast  to  him. 
Feet,  legs,  hands,  breast  and  face  were 
bare — and  were  bronze.  A  short  cord, 
which,  passing  over  his  shoulder  and 
across  his  breast,  formed  a  loop,  was  at- 
tached behind  his  back  by  means  of  a 
slip-knot  to  the  main  rope  of  the  net  By 
this  cord,  easily  fastened  on  to  the  cable, 
as  he  commenced  drawing  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  as  easily  deti^hed,  when  he 
reached  the  limit  of  the  upper  beach,  my 
man  was  harnessed  to  the  conmion  load, 
and  did  his  small  proportion  of  the  gene- 
ral labor.  He  ate  his  dinner  at  the  same 
time  that  he  did  his  work.  For  his  hands 
being  free,  he  had  only  to  thrust  one  into 
one  pocket  and  pull  out  a  roll  of  bread ; 
and  the  other  into  another  and  fish  up  an 
onion  or  a  pepper.  His  bottle  also  was 
stowed  away  in  his  breeches,  and  was  in- 
variably brought  out  at  the  end  of  e^erj 
course  in  the  feast — that  is,  after  every 
slice  from  his  loaf  and  peel  from  his  onion. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  the  service.  It 
took  about  as  much  time  for  his  bottle  to 
get  out  of  his  pocket  and  back  again,  as  it 
would  for  a  decanter  to  go  the  rounds  of 
a  dmner  table.    He  did  not  seem  to  be- 
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gnidge  the  time.  As  he  walked  op  the 
beach,  harnessed  to  the  cable,  one  foot 
followed  the  other  with  a  slow  and  equal 
motion.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  pot 
walking  for  a  wager.  It  was  eqnallj 
plain  that  he  was  swallowing  his  dinner 
not  mnch  ikster  than  he  could  oomlbrt- 
ably  digest  it.  When  his  repast  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  close,  that  is,  when  the 
bread  had  been  eaten  to  the  last  crumb, 
and  the  bottle  emptied  to  the  last  drop, 
he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  book, 
as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  But  he  did  no 
such  thing.  It  was  his  smoking^book. 
Haring  carefhlly  extracted  a  leaf,  he  pla- 
ced on  it  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  and  neatly 
rolled  up  a  ei^arilla,  which  he  smoked 
apparently  with  as  much  relish  as  any 
hidalgo  could  his  Havana. 

Bjthe  time  my  barbarian  had  finished 
his  cigarillo^  the  net  had  been  nearly  all 
dragged  to  the  shore.  In  a  short  time, 
the  fish  were  seen  fluttering  in  the 
meshes.  The  march  of  the  men  at  the 
rope  was  now  slightly  quickened.  An- 
otner  pull — another,  still — and  the  shin- 
ing, soaly  booty  was  brought  to  land. 
IcUers  uid  fishermen  all  crowded  eagerly 
around  to  see  the  day^  result  Their 
curiosity  was  soon  satisfied,  for  the 
draught  turned  out  to  be  a  small  one, 
and  consisted  only  of  a  few  bushels  of 
sardines. 

But  these  poor  people  seemed  well  sa- 
tisfied. If  they  earn  ten  or  twelve  cents 
a  day.  His  all  they  care  for.  With  three 
or  four,  they  can  buy  as  much  black 
bread  as  will  suffice  fbr  a  man  a  day. 
With  as  many  more,  a  big-bellied  bottle 
of  wine  can  be  purchased.  The  rest  will 
pay  for  the  garUe  and  the  tobacco ;  and 
any  still  remaining  surplus  may  go  to 
add  another  rag  to  their  backs,  or  thehr 
cabins.  The  whole  tribe  were  foreign- 
bom,  having  come,  a  few  years  before, 
fi'om  the  neighboring  province  of  Valen- 
cia, in  consequence  of  the  higher  wages^ 
as  they  said,  of  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

Happy  are  they.  Every  day  of  the 
year,  tiiey  draw  their  net.  The  sand 
of  the  beach  makes  them  a  soft  conch  at 
night.  The  murmuring  of  the  sea  soothes 
their  slumbers.  Their  cabins  look  to- 
wards the  terra  caliente,  the  homes  from 
which  they  have  gone  out,  and  whither 
they  are  too  well  off  ever  to  wish  to  re- 
turn. Children  of  the  sun,  they  ask  for 
no  higher  enjoyment  than  to  lie<  on  the 
burning  beach,  and  to  bathe  in  the  tepid 
wave.  And  through  many  a  peaceful 
year  may  you  ccmtinue  to  drag  your  nets 
to  the  shore,  ye  simple  fishers!  The 
summer's  sun,  I  know^  wiU  not  be  too 


hot  fbr  you ;  may  the  winter  nerer  be 
too  cold.  When  the  rain  descends  and 
the  floods  come,  may  your  huts  not  share 
the  &te  of  the  nouses  of  greater  sinners 
than  you  are.  May  you,  at  last,  all  die 
m  your  beds  on  the  sand,  and  your  final 
sleep  be  only  the  sounder  for  the  mur- 
muring waves  which  will  break  over  your 
graves  on  the  shore. 

Even  if  admitted  into  the  cementen'Oj 
these  fishermen  will  not  fiul  of  being 
buried  by  their  beloved  Mediterranean. 
For  this  ^  God's  acre  ^  is  situated  hard 
by  the  sea,  and  near  to  the  place  of  the 
drawing  of  nets.  Only  in  this  conse- 
crated retreat,  the  dead  sleep  their  sleep 
above  ground.  They  are  plastered  into 
niches  in  the  walls ;  and  if  thej  were  to 
be  baked,  they  could  not  be  pl»oed  in  se- 
pulchres more  resembling  ovens.  But, 
though  in  simple  holes  in  the  wall,  they 
doubtless  sleep  well.  In  ro^gh  weather, 
the  sea  chants  their  requiem,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  its  voice  shall 
be  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the  final 
trumpet.  At  all  other  times,  the  gentle 
ripple  which  tosses  its  bubbles  cm  the 
b^u^  will  not  disturb  so  muck  as  the 
dreams  of  an  ipfant  sleeper.  And  when^ 
in  the  general  resurrection  of  humanity, 
these  bodies  of  the  sons  of  God  come 
forth,  they  will  linger  a  moment,  I  am 
sure,  ere  taking  their  leave  of  this,  their 
fidr  natal  shore.  Nor  will  any  souls, 
which,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  shall  then  ascend  th^  skies,  find 
any  shorter  pathway  to  heaven  than  that 
travelled  by  the  simple  fishers,  who,  fiom 
this  spot,  shall  dimb  the  Southern  Py- 
renees. 


HOLTDATS  AT  BAJU^EIX^f A. 

Spanish  life  is  pretty  well  fiUed  up 
with  holydays.  The  country  is  under 
the  protection  of  a  better-filled  calendar 
of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom,  Italy, 
perhaps,  excepted.  But  these  guardiaiis 
dp  not  keep  watch  and  ward  for  naught: 
they  have  each  their  ^  soMd  day  ".  annu- 
ally set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  least,  their 
afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration 
and  tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard 
is  kept  nearly  half  the  year  on  his  kneea. 
His  prayers  cost  him  his  pemtoB^  too; 
for,  neithw  the  saints  wiU  intercede  noi 
tiie  priests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash. 
But  his  time  spent  in  ceremonies,  the 
Spaniard  counts  as  nothing.  The  fewer 
days  the  laborer  has  to  worlc  the  hap 
pier  is  he.  These  are  the  dull  prose  of 
an  exifltenoe  essentially  poetia  On  holy- 
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days,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of  the  low- 
est classes  runs  as  smoothly  as  verses. 
If  the  poor  man's  porron  only  he  well 
filled  with  wine,  he  can  trust  to  luck  and 
the  saints  for  a  roll  of  hread  and  a  few 
onions.  Free  from  care,  he  likes,  three 
days  in  the  week,  to  put  on  his  best — 
more  likely,  his  only  bib-and-tucker— and 
go  to  mass,  instead  of  field  or  wharf  duty. 
He  is  well  pleased  at  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monies of  his  venerable  mother  church : 
at  the  sight  of  street  processions,  with 
crucifix   and  sacramental   canopy,  and 

§rieBts  in  cloth  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
he  spectacle  also  of  the  gay  promenad- 
ing, the  music,  the  parade  and  mimic 
show  of  war,  the  free  theatres,  the  bull- 
fights, the  streets  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  the  town-hall's  front  adorned  with  a 
fiaming  full-length  of  Isabella  the  Second 
— these  constitute  the  brilliant  passages 
in  the  epic  of  his  life.  Taking  no  thou^t 
for  the  morrow  after  the  h<Syday,  he  is 
wiser  than  a  philosopher,  and  enjoys  the 
golden  hours  as  they  fly.  Indeed,  he  can 
well  afibrd  to  do  so ;  for,  in  his  sunny 
land  of  com  and  wine,  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  procured  with  almost 
as  little  toil  as»in  the  bread-fruit  islands 
of  the  Pacific.' 

All  the  Spaniard's  holydays  are  reli- 
gious festivals.  There  is  no  Fourth  of  July 
in  his  year.  His  mirth|  accordingly,  is 
not  independent  and  profime,  lilu)  the 
Yankee's.  Being  more  accustomed  also 
to  playtime,  he  is  less  tempted  to  fill  it 
up  with  excesses.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
his  holyday  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  church ; 
and  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum 
\»  carried  along  into  all  the  succeeding 
amusements.  Nei^er  is  his  the  restless, 
capering  enjoyment  of  the  Frenchman, 
who  b^ns  and  ends  his  holydays  with 
dancing ;  nor  the  chattering  hilarity  of  the 
Italian,  who  goes  beside  himself  over  a 
few  roasted  chesnuts  and  a  monkey.  The 
Spaniard  wears  a  somewhat  graver  fiu». 
His  happiness  requires  less  muscular 
movement  To  stand  wraiq)ed  in  his  cloak, 
etatue-like,  in  the  public  square ;  to  sit 
on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath  shady  bower, 
is  about  as  much  activity  as  suits  his 
dignity.  Only  the  sound  of  castanets  can 
draw  him  from  his  propriety ;  and  the 
step  of  ihefrndango  work  his  brain  up 
to  mtoxication.  Spanish  festal-time,  ao- 
oordingly,^is  like  the  hazy,  dreamy,  vo- 
luptuous days  of  ^e  Indian  summer, 
whc^  tb«  air  is  as  full  of  calm'as  it  is  or 
splendor,  and  when  the  palses  of  Nature 
Umi  full  but  feverless. 

The  holyday  is  easily  filled  up  with 
pleasures.    The  peasant  has  no  more  to 


do  than  to  throw  back  hi%head  upon  the 
tnrtf  and  tantalize  his  di^lving  mouth 
by  holding  over  it  the  purple  clusters, 
torn  from  overhanging  branches.  The 
beggar  lays  down  against  a  wall,  and 
counts  into  the  hand  of  his  companion 
the  pennies  they  have  to  spend  tc^ther 
during  the  day:  unconscious  the  while 
that  tibe  sand  of  half  its  hours  has  al- 
ready run  out  The  village  beauty  twines 
roses  in  her  hair,  and  loqks  out  of  the 
window,  happy  to  see  the  gay-jacketed 
youngsters  go  smirking  and  ogling  by. 
Th^  belles  of  the  town  lean  over  their 
flower  balconies,  chatting  with  neighbors, 
and  raining  glances  on  the  throng  of  ad- 
mirers who  promenade  below.  Town 
and  countiT  wear  their  holyday  attire 
with  graoenil.  tranquil  joy.  Only  from 
the  ca^ts  of  tne  one,  and  the  ventariUos 
of  the  other,  may  perchance  be  heard  the 
sounds  of  revelry ;  where  the  guitar  is 
thrummed  with  a  gayety  not  heard  in 
serenades ;  where  the  violin  leads  youth- 
ful feet  a  round  of  pleasures,  too  fast  for 
sureness  of  fi>oting ;  and  where  the  claque 
of  the  castanets  rings  out  merrily  above 
laugh  and  song,  firing  the  heart  with  pas- 
sions which  comport  not  well  with  Casti- 
lian  gravity. 
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TUB  ANNUAL   FAIR. 


All  days,  says  the  proverb,  are  not 
feasts  in  Barcelona — there  are  some 
which  are  fitirs.  As  sure  as  the  twen- 
ty-first of  December  dawns  on  the  city, 
there  will  be  a  grand  ibarkct  held  in  it 
The  Rambala,  the  PaseoNuevo,  and  idl  the 
broader  streets  and  squares,  will  be  filled 
with  temporary  booths.  £very  thing  that 
can  be  wanted  for  a  supply  of  a  y^r's  life, 
excepting  daily  bread,  will  there  be  spread 
out  before  the  purchaser.  From  silks  to 
rags,  from  new  platters  to  rusty  nails, 
from  the  books  of  the  day  to  those  print- 
ed in  1600,  from  the  furniture  for 
rich  men's  houses  to  the  beggar's  spoon 
and  blanket,  finom  every  thing  at  first 
hand  to  every  thing  at  third,  what  is 
there  which  cannot  here  be  bought  for 
duros  and  for  reciU  t  Nothing  which  is 
made  for  use  is  ever  cast  off  in  this  coun- 
try as  worthless.  What  is  first  manufac- 
tured folr  the  rich  is  afterwards  sold  to 
the  poor.  A  crooked,  rusty  nail  has  here 
a  maricetable  value.  A  cracked  kettle 
which  will  not  hold  the  rich  man's  water, 
will  oook  the  stews  of  a  beggar ;  and  be 
prized  as  was  the  barber's  basin  by  Don 
Quixote. 
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To  an  loyersf  therefore,  of  pitched-np 
chinawaro,  broKen-backed  chairs,  and 
out-of-joint  chests  of  drawers — to  all  col- 
lectors of  trocurrent  coins,  books  in  black- 
letter,  swords  well  hacked  upon  the 
skulls  of  the  infidel,  and  old  pictares 
warranted  to  be  better  than  new — let 
me  say  Spain  is  your  £1  Dorado.  But 
hasten ;  for  the  exchangeable  value  of  aH 
this  ancient  dust  and  lumber  is  rapidly 
rising  in  the  h<vne  market.  Already,  in 
'fact,  if  you  ask  a  Spaniard  to  sell  you  any 
old  stone  of  his,  three  times  out  of  four  he 
takes  the  alann,  and  puts  an  ^  asking 
price  ^  upon  it  which  would  go  nigh  to 
purchasing  the  fabled  philosopher's.  If 
a  foreigner  should  propose  to  buy  the 
clouted  shoes  off  his  feet^  the  suspicion 
would  flash  across  his  mmd  that  they 
were  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots  in  dis- 

gaise ;  and  he  would  sooner  part  with  his 
onor  as  an  hidalgo  than  allow  them  to 
go  out  of  his  possession.  In  fiict)  to  drive 
a  bargain  with  a  native  for  any  venerable 
heirloom,  requires  as  much  strategy  as  to 
conduct  a  campaign.  You  must  approach 
the  subject  fh>m  as  great  a  distance  as 
yon  would  if  you  were  going  to  besiege 
a  town.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
make  a  direct  allusion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  Spanish  nation — as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Isabella — and  promises  to  be 
in  those  of  the  second.  Then,  you  may 
dilate  at  large  on  ^e  fine  climate  of  the 
country,  the  bravery  of  the  army,  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  ^e  excellence  of 
tino  ordinario^  and  on  all  the  manifold 
attractions  of  the  heaven  of  the  Spains. 
At  length,  concentrating  your  forces,  you 
may  adroitly  addfess  a  few  rounos  of 
compliments  to  the  individual  Spaniard' 
before  you ;  and  having  first  carried  all 
his  outworks,  you  will  have  every  chance 
of  capturing  the  citadel  itself.  To  do 
this,  perhaps  no  more  will  be  necessary 
than  simply  to  intimate  that  the  posses- 
sion of  any  relic  which  bore  his  nune,  or 
had  been  for  the  last  thousand  years  in 
the  keeping  of  his  family,  would  be 
esteemed  by  you  an  honor  or  which  you 
would  be  no  less  proud  than  of  your  own 
Inrthright.  He  will  now,  out  of  personal 
regard  for  so  polite  a  gentleman,  be  most 
happy  to  part  with  the  oldest  parchment 
or  porcelam  in  his  family.  You  shall  have 
it  for  courtesy's  sake — and  the  good 
round  sum  you  have  offered.  So  that  at 
last  you  walk  off  relieved  of  the  load  in 
your  pockets,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  some  old,  worm-eaten  volume  of  ghost- 
ly Oommentaries*-«ome  rusty  Roman 
coin  manufiictured  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— some  antiquated  three-legged  stool, 


which  formerly  belonged  to  a  duenna — 
some  rickety  set  of  drawers,  once  tiie 
property  of  a  dilapidated  old  badi^r — a 
big  carved  stone^  a  piece  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  or  a  picture  of  a  very  renowned 
saint  in  a  high  state  of  ecstasy. 

But  to  return  to  the  fiur — one  of  the 
chief  articles  exposed  f<M'  sale  is  live  poul- 
try. The  Catalonian  peasants,  men, 
women  and  children,  come  down  firom  the 
moimtains  with  stock  enough  to  supply 
a  fowl  for  every  pot  in  the  city.  Alter 
daybreak,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sleep- 
ing in  all  the  town  for  the  chantideering. 
You  cannot  take  your  stroll  through  the 
Hambla  for  the  number  of  cocks  on  the 
walk.  However,  if  a  fowl  fancier,  you 
push  your  way  through;  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  roosters  carried  off 
at  a  price  far  more  reasonable  tlum  that 
which  you  had  to  pay  for  your  Shanghais. 
While  for  one  of  these  far-fetched  Grow- 
ers, you  have  been  fondly  giving  a  sum 
of  money  large  enough  to  buy  even  the 
Gallic  cock  himself  off  the  very  escutcheon 
of  France,  here  you  may  pidc  up  any 
number  of  Catalans,  almost  as  big  and 
twice  as  saucy,  for  less  than  it  would  cost 
in  our  large  towns  to  supply  them  with 
gravel-stones.  They  are  chei^ier  than 
dirt.  You  finally  refuse  to  look  at  them, 
therefore,  from  sheer  disgust;  and  turn 
all  your  attention  to  the  peasant  girl% 
who  have  them  in  charge. 

These  hokl  themselves  less  ohe^ 
They  are,  in  fact,  prouder  and  more  sa- 
vage than  any  fighting  cocks.  You  had 
better  catch  a  Tartar  than  ^attempt  to 
cage  one  of  them  for  any  purpose.  They 
are  perfect  Amazons,  and  wear  daggers 
in  their  garters.  Beware  1  However,  I 
will  say  this  of  them,  that  when  it  oomes 
to  fighting,  they  are  no  match  for  their 
mothers.  The  quarrels  of  these  dames 
with  each  other  are  fiur  more  fierce,  as 
well  as  amusing,  tiian  those  of  their  own 
roosters,  and  reveal  a  peculiar  feature  of 
female  manners  in  Catalonia.  They  do 
not  end  in  words.  They  do  not  consist 
in  pulling  each  other's  hair.  These  are 
but  the  accidents  of  the  combat.  The 
great  aim  and  effort  always  is  to  perform 
upon  each  other  in  puUic^  that  operation 
which  mothers  are  sometunes  obliged  to 
perform  on  crying  babies  in  private.  If 
they  do  not  sucoied  in  doing  this,  there 
is  no  victory — but  merely  a  dr^wn  game. 

But  let  us  go  over  to  the  Paseo  Nuevo. 
and  see  the  turkeys.  There  you  will  fiind 
a  greater  number  of  these  birds  congre- 
gated than  you  supposed  to  exist  in  aU 
Spain.  They  cover  this  extensive  pro- 
menade completely  over.     The  heavoas 
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are  filled  with  gobblings.  Neyer  was 
such  an  amount  of  strutting  seen  on  any 
walk  as  this.  A  modest  man  might  be 
humiliated  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
pretension,  and  feel  ashamed  to  hold  his 
nead  up,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of 
attempting  to  carry  it  oyer  this  immense 
roost  of  rivals.  However,  he  is  kept  in 
countenance  by  the  haughty  dames  who 
in  full  dress  come  out  fnm  church  to 
make  their  selections  for  the  spit.    These 


pass  from  drove  to  drove,  looking  where 
to  choose,  and  evidentljr  driving  close  bar- 
guns.  The  peasant,  aided  by  wife  wad 
children,  all  having  long  reed  poles,  keeps 
his  brood  together,  and  easily  catches  his 
gobblers  as  &st  as  they  are  wanted.  The 
weighing  is  done  by  hand.  When  bought, 
the  Dird  is  carried  off  by  a  servant  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  the  fine  lady,  continuing 
her  promenade,  joins  the  company  on  the 
MuraMa  del  Mar, 


(To  be  oontlnaed.) 


JOHN   VANDERLYN. 


WE  accustom  our8elves>to  speak  of  the 
eccentricities  of  geniu^  and  ascribe 
as  a  reason  for  the  peculiarities  of  gifted 
men,  either  that  they  are  the  voluntary 
bestowment  of  an  incomprehensible  Pro- 
vidence, or  else  attribute  them  to  influ- 
ences so  widely  removed  from  the  real 
cause,  that  when  we  come  seriously  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  we  can  hardly  help 
smiling  at  the  far-fetched  and  readily  ac- 
credited theories. 

Too  often  the  melancholy  effects  of  pen- 
ury and  want,  silently  endured,  mark  on 
the  surface  of  fine  and  sensitive  natures, 
hard  and  repulsive  Imes,  even  while  the 
soul  wells  up  genially  and  kindly  as  be- 
fore ;  and  smothered  griefs  and  disappoint- 
ments, borne  a|pne  and  unshared,  have 
often  so  completely  shut  out  from  the 
sympathy  of  their  fellow-men,  the  most 
'generous  and  beautiful  of  characters,  that 
they  for  ever  moved  among  them  like 
frowning  clouds  along  the  open  sky,  or 
glittering  icebergs  across  a  summer  sea. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Yanderlyn  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  though  I  fully  appreciated  the  cheer- 
less and  unhappy  existence  he  led,  and 
could  sympathize  with  the  unsatisfied 
longings  he  still  cherished,  circumstances 
prevented  me  from  expressing  my  sympar 
thy,  or  of  adding,  as  I  gladly  would  have 
done,  an  occasional  ray  of  sunlight  to  his 
lonely  and  isolated  life.  I  have  reeretted 
it  a  thousand  times  since,  butconscue  my* 
self  with  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  any 
poor  effort  of  mine  to  win  him  back  in 
the  autumn  of  his  days,  to  the  serene  en- 
joyment of  his  earlier  life,  before  he  took 
up  the  burden  of  his  great  disappoint- 
ments, would  be  both  futile  and  nnavail- 

When  a  child,  I  heard  with  interest  the 


story  of  the  humble  boy,  who  by  chance 
attracted  the  notice  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  man,  who  as 
the  prot6g6  of  this  child  of  destiny,  had 
linked  himself  so  intimately  with  his  for- 
tunes, and  his  checkered  history.  He  was 
in  France  then,  painting  his  picture  of  the 
"  Landing  of  Columbus  "  for  the  Capitol, 
but  returning  soon  after,  when  that  last 
great  work  of  his  life  was  accomplished, 
my  youthful  desire  was  gratified,  and  my 
father  introduced  me  to  Yanderlyn  one 
day  when  together  we  were  waiting  for 
the  steamboat  at  the  landing. 

"He  has  a  great  reverence  foryou^" 
said  my  father,  "  and  is  something  of  an 
artist  himself." 

The  old  man  smiled,  with  satisfaction,  I 
thought,  that  his  name  and  character  had 
made  an  impression  upon  even  so  humble 
an  individual  as  I,  and  directly  added  in  a 
solemn,  regretful  voice, "  There  is  great  un- 
certainty attending  an  artist's  career  in 
this  country,  as  I  can  abundantly  attest" 

Our  interview  with  him  was  but  a 
brief  one,  yet,  I  recognized  in  the  man 
the  lingering  sparks  of  a  lofty  but  crushed 
ambition,  whose  great  disappointments 
were  silently  and  uncomplainingly  borne, 
even  in  the  view  of  the  not  very  dis- 
tant termination  of  his  long  and  event- 
ful career.  I  met  him  frequently  after- 
wards, at  short  intervals,  until  his  death, 
and  can  attest  to  his  genial  and  compan- 
ionable deportment,  while  in  the  society 
of  those  he  deemed  his  equals.  In  the 
company  of  those  who  were  really  his  in- 
feriors, and  with  whom  he  necessarily  had 
no  sort  of  sympathy,  he  was  frequently 
petulant  and  morose.  Alas !  a  train  of 
unfortunate  and  untoward  circumstances 
forced  upon  him  the  companionship  of 
such  as  these,  m  the  latter  years  of  his 
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life,  and  then  he  aoqnired  a  reputation  for 
churiishness  and  moroseness,  as  uniyersal 
as  it  was  unjnst  and  undeserved. 

He  was  accustomed  to  speak  feelingly 
upon  the  subject  of  the  building  of  the 
Rotunda,  in  the  Park  in  New  York,  which 
was  a  darling  scheme  of  his  life.  Here 
he  hoped  to  exhibit  panoramas  and  pic- 
tures, from  the  emoluments  of  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the 
higher  walks  of  art.  In  this  transaction, 
whether  justly  or  not,  is  not  for  me  here 
to  decide,  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
been  grossly  wronged  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  disappointments  consequent  upon 
the  utter  and  ruinous  failure  of  that 
scj^me,  exerted  an  embittering  influence 
over  all  his  after  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  seen  among 
his  private  papers,  after  his  death,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addresised  to  '  upon  the 

receipt  of  the  commission  from  Congress 
to  paint  the  Landing  of  Columbus,  in  which 
he  most  feelingly  alludes  to  his  disappoint* 
ments,  and  regretfully  deplores  that  Con- 
gress had  withheld  this  oft-coveted  boon 
until  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  years 
was  past ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  about 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  emulation  with  which, 
in  his  earlier  career,  he  would  have  seized 
this  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  im- 

'^ortal.  but  rather  to  build  up  for  himself 
an  unsatisfactory  monument  from  the 
grudged  and  tardy  bequest  of  an  ungrate- 
ful country.  He  felt  that  he  could  have 
done  it  better  years  before,  when,  in  the 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  his  inspiration, 
he  craved  the  opportunity ;  but  when  it 
did  come,  he  turned  sorrowfully  to  his 
canvas  to  fulfil  the  commission,  because  * 

'  h«  felt  that  he  had  left  no  worthy  record 
of  his  life  behind  him. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  and 
while  he  was  exhibiting  his  picture 
through  the  Atlantic  dties,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  come  to  Kingston,  his  native 
village,  to  remain  but  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time,  allured,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the 
tender  associations  that  clung  around  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  which  came  up 
before  him  with  a  grateful  freshness  after 
the  varied  events  of  his  life,  and  the  long 
years  of  voluntary  exile  from  his  native 
land.  His  last  great  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  most  of  his  early  friends, 
as  well  as  the  illustrious  companions  of 
his  honored  manhood,  were  sleeping  their 
last,  quiet  sleep;  and  here,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  loved  Kaatskills,  among 
their  green  graves,  he  found  his  highest 
as  well  as  saddest  enjoyment,  commun- 
ing alone,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  lost  yet 


cfaoished  ehil^iood,  with  the  fbims  of 
beauty  that  thronged  his  souL 

Among  the  old  landmarks  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ulster  County,  is  the  house 
where  he  was  bom,  standing  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  interesting,  be- 
sides, as  being  the  only  house  left  stand- 
ing when  Kin«ton  was  burned  by  the 
British  fai  the  Revolution. 

After  he  had  exercised  the  privilege 
accorded  him  by  Congress,  of  exhibit!^ 
his  picture  through  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  at  last  placed  in  the  panel  or 
the  Rotunda,  designed  for  its  receptioii, 
he  might  fitly  have  laid  down  his  pencil 
and  his  aspirations.  He  stood  alone, 
with  more  than  seventy  varied  years  be- 
hind him.  The  star  of  Ni^leon,  who 
had  encouraged  and  flattered  him,  hid 
gone  dowi\  in  obscurity ;  and  Burr,  his 
early  fnend  and  patron,  had  died  in  ig- 
nominy ;  and  of  all  the  illustrious  com- 
panions of  his  proud  and  prosperous 
days,  but  here  and  there  a  few  r^nained, 
awaiting  serenely  their  final  summons. 
The  Stuarts,  the  Wests,  the  Reynoldses, 
the  Copleys,  the  Adamses,  the  tiefiersons, 
the  Burrs,  all  were  gone;  and  looking 
back  upon  the  days  when  he  enjoyed 
their  companionship  and  encouragement, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  utter  lone- 
liness of  his  declining  years,  he  might 
well  have  sighed  for  the  closing  scene. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  him.  The 
long  years  that  had  passed  since  he  re- 
ceived the  commission  for  the  National 
picture,  had  exhausted  the  appropriation 
Congress  had  made  for  the  artist,  and  in 
his  old  age  he  was  forced  to  take  upon 
himself  tbd  drudgery  of  portrait  painting, 
as  a  means  of  sustenance,  the  intervals 
of  which  were  filled  up  oy  a  new  and 
more  gorgeous  dream  of  painting  a  large 
picture  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson 
river.  He  used  to  discourse  earnestly 
about  it  in  his  visits  to  Kingston,  and 
seemed  to  be  preparing  to  undertake  the 
work  upon  the  grandest  scale.  Death 
came,  and  buried  his  dream  in  oblivion. 

I  remember  him,  as  a  hale,  intelligent- 
looking  old  gentleman  of  the  old  sdbool, 
with  erect  torm,  polite  bearing,  and  re- 
fined but  shadowed  countenance,  as  well 
it  might  be,  so  widely  different  nrom  the 
(^rightly,  hopeful  expression  of  his  por- 
trait^ painted  in  his  youth,  an  engraving 
firom  which,  and  executed  while  he  was 
in  Paris,  Is  preserved  among  his  papers. 

One  nK>ming  in  September,  18o2,  hav- 
ing landed  firom  the  steamboat  in  a  feeble 
condition,  he  set  out  to  walk  to  King- 
ston, two  and  a  half  miles  distant ;  but 
becoming  fittfigoed  in  a  short  time,  he 
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stopped  and  was  disoorered  by  a  friend, 
firom  whom  he  craved  a  shilling,  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  his  trunk,  add- 
ing, that  he  was  sick^  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  money.  Here  was  the  companion 
of  kings  and  emperors,  the  friend  of  Mad- 
ison, and  prot^g^  of  Burr,  with  the  frost 
of  almost  eighty  winters  white  upon  his 
head,  a  heartbroken  suppliant  in  the  very 
Tillage  where  he  was  bom,  and  upon 
whi<Si  he  had  reflected  so  much  honor, 
discouraged  and  disheartened  by  the  cold- 
ness and  indifference  he  had  everywhere 
met.  come  back  to  die  in  the  place  of  his 
birth,  to  lay  down  his  reverend  head,  a 
beggar  among  his  ungrateful  countiy- 


men. 


He  obtained  an  obscure  room  at  an  inn 
in  the  village,  and  the  friend  spoken  of 
went  about  quietly  among  a  few  of  his 


aoquaintanoesi  with  a  subsoriptimi  for 
the  old  man's  maintenance ;  but  it  was 
never  needed.  He  was  taken  ill  in  a  day 
or  two  after  his  arrival,  and  shutting  him- 
self in  his  room,  and  requesting  thitt  he 
might  not  be  disturbed,  he  died,  friend- 
less and  alone,  in  an  obscure  back  room 
under  the  low  roof  that  looked  out  into 
a  stable-yard,  possessing  not  even  the 
comfort  of  a  curtidn  to  shield  the  glaring 
sunlight  from  his  dying  eyes. 

They  found  bun  in  the  morning,  lying 
dead  in  his  bed,  but  with  a  look  of  such 
composure  and  serenity  upon  his  counte- 
nance, as  at  first  induced  them  to  believe 
he  only  slept.  His  left  hand  was  as  if 
grasping  his  palette;  but  his  soul,  in 
some  mighty  vision  of  celestial  beauty, 
had  swept  grandly  and  silently  away. 
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A  SUNDAY   IN  THI  COUNTRY. 

UPON  going  down  the  next  morning,  I 
found  Cranston  still  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  front  piazza. 

"  What ! "  said  I,  "  haven't  you  finished 
that  sonnet  yet  1 " 

^*  Don't  distress  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count," said  he;  ^'I've  been  abea  and 
slept  soundly.  By  the  bv,  as  I  told  you 
last  night,  Pve  found  them  out,  know* 
their  names,  and  all  about  'em.  If  you'll 
treat  to  the  bitters  now,  I'll  enlighten 
you." 

^  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  said  I,  **  I 
know  already." 

"  No  !  do  you  though  ?  Pooh !  you're 
joking ;  it  can't  be  possible.  I'll  bet  you 
the  madeira  for  the  Judge,  you  and  I,  af- 
ter dinner  to-day,  that  you  can't  name 
them." 

"  Done,"  said  I,  "  they  are  a  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  of  this  town,  and  her  cousin  from 
the  city.  And  there  you  have  me ;  I  don't 
know  the  cousin's  name." 

^^ Never  mind,  the  bet  is  on  me;  we 
won't  be  nice  about  names.  Tou  have 
found  out  who  they  are,  and  that's  more 
than  I  was  able  to  do.  The  information 
is  cheap  at  three  bottles  of  madeira— or 
four — the  Judge  will  punish  two." 

**  Then  you  didn't  know — " 

"  Not  a  syllable.    I  depended  on  your 


acuteness,  and  was  not  disappointed.  Oh ! 
by  the  by,  which  was  which?  Is  the 
dark-eyed  damsel  Miss  Smith,  or  the 
cousin  ?  " 

"  Depend  on  your  own  acuteness  to  find 
out,"  said  I,  turning  on  my  heel. 

Cranston  was  a  good,  companionable 
fellow  enough,  but  he  had  sometimes  a 
bantering,  badgering  way  with  him,  a 
habit  contracted  at  the  bar,  I  suppose, 
and  a  sort  of  half  real,  half  affected  as- 
sumption of  superior  tact  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which,  though  perfectly 
good-humored  in  itself^  was  often  any 
thing  but  gratifying  to  the  amour  propre 
of  others.  I  had,  the  day  before,  been 
secretly  uneasy  at  the  display  of  this  pe- 
culiarity at  my  expense,  and  was,  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  confess,  a  good  deal 
nettled  at  being  told  in  so  nonchalant 
a  manner,  that  I  had  been  put  to  use. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  discover  that  one  has 
been  pumped.  Indeed,  so  great  was  my 
irritation,  that  I  forthwith  took  occasion 
to  see  the  Deacon,  and  requested  him,  as 
a  particular  favor,  to  conceal  from  Cran- 
ston all  information  with  respect  to  the 
identity  of  Miss  Mary  Smith.  The  Dea- 
con readily  promised  to  preserve  an  in- 
violable secresy  upon  this  point,  and,  it 
being  Sunday  morning,  said  but  little 
else.  Nevertheless.  I  perceived  that  my 
request  had  served  to  plunge  him  still 
deeper  into  the  state  of  perplexed  won- 
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dennent  first  produced  by  the  Ck)loner8 
^clusDess.'  "  Take  it  by  and  large^"  said 
he,  iu  a  whisper, ''  it's  the  most  cunousest 
affair  that  has  turned  up  in  Guilford  sin' 
Ensign  Phelan  had  his  hull  drove  of  tur- 
keys pizened.  Jest  tell  me  this,  Squire," 
he  asked,  ^'  is  ther  law  tu  it  ?  "  I  nodded 
mysteriously.  "Cranston  thinks  he's 
shrewd  enough  to  get  it  all  out  of  you, 
but  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  he'll  find  his 
match." 

"Depend  upon't  he  will,"  said  the 
Deacon,  with  an  air  of  mysterious  im- 
portance." And  I'll  tell  Miss  Curtiss  to 
be  keerful  and  keep  her  tongue  where  it 
belongs.  Women  are  so  apt  to  talk,  yon 
know.  Squire.  She'd  look  purty,  wouldn't 
she,  a  cocked  up  in  that  ere  witness- 
box!" 

With  a  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
day,  and  especially  that  I  might  avoid 
CrSanston,  and  enjoy  my  own  thoughts 
undisturbed  by  the  crowd  in  the  bar- 
room and  upon  the  front  piazza,  I  strolled 
out  towards  the  poultry-yards  and  kitch- 
en-garden in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
Deacon,  besides  his  occupation  of  tavern- 
keeper,  owned  and  cultivated  an  exten- 
sive farm,  and  on  the  broad  stoop  of  the 
^L  part'  of  the  house  I  found  the  hir^ 
men  or  farm-laborers  gathered,  enjoying 
the  leisure  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  and 
reposing  after  the  toils  of  the  week. 

All  along  the  path  was  alive  with  busy 
ants,  repairing  the  damages  caused  by  the 
last  night's  shower,  and  heaping  anew 
their  little,  yellow  sand-hills.  Sometimes 
Duke  would  snuff  at  a  venerable  toad, 
that  tempted  abroad  by  the  fragrant 
dampness  had  wandered  too  far,  and  had 
not  yet  got  home  from  his  nocturnal  jour- 
ney, and  would  turn  him  over  with  his 
paw.  Now  and  then  a  long-legged  spider 
would  run  across  our  track  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  or  a  devil's-daming-needle 
would  pertinaciously  hover  about  our 
heads,  and  cause  me,  impressed  with  an 
old  nursery  caution  that  I  have  never  yet 
forgotten,  to  duck  and  dodge,  and  hold 
my  hands  over  my  ears  until  the  wing- 
ed spectre  would  fly  away  across  the  gar- 
den. 

At  the  &rther  end  of  the  alley  stood 
an  open  summer-house,  with  a  ^ape-vine 
clambering  over  it  and  almost  hiding  the 
bars  of  trellis  work,  the  great  thick  clus- 
ters of  green  grapes  hanging  down  through 
the  gaps  in  the  roo^  and  giving  rich  pro- 
mise for  the  coming  autumn.  Near  by 
there  was  a  long  bee-house,  open  at  the 
front,  containing  two  shelves  of  hives, 
some  of  them  of  straw,  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned round-top  pattern,  such  as  we  see 


in  pkstnre  books,  and  sheltered  by  a  little 
grove  of  peach-trees,  whose  frail  and 
brittle  boughs  were  propped  with  boards 
and  forked  poles  to  help  them  sustain  the 
burdensome  weight  of  rosy  and  golden 
firuit. 

I  stood  and  watched,  for  a  while,  the 
active  citizens  of  this  insect  phalanstery, 
that,  unmindful  of  the  sanctity  of  a  New 
England  Sabbath-day,  and  that  their 
owner  was  a  deacon,  kept  up  a  steady 
hum  of  industry,  which,  like  all  other 
continued  sounds  of  busy  life,  heard  from 
the  outside  and  at  a  distance,  had  a  most 
drowsy  and  soothing  effect  I  sat  down 
on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  the  grove  of 
fruit-trees,  and  of  some  tall  clumps  of 
fennel,  all  alive  with  bees  and  redolent 
with  aromatic  fragrance,  and  having  eaten 
my  fill  of  juicy  nectarines  and  apricots, 
lit  a  fresh  Ilavana.  Duke  stretched 
himself  beside  me,  laid  his  muzzle  on  his 
paws,  and  betook  himself  to  meditation 
and  winking  lazily  at  the  bees  as  they 
buzzed  by  him. 

I  lay  were  a  long  time,  and  let  my  fan- 
cy have  its  own  way  in  all  matters  con- 
oeming  Miss  Mary  Smith,  and  watched 
the  window-curtains  in  the  house,  sweU- 
ing  and  collapsing  in  the  slight  breeze,  at 
intervals  almost  regular,  as  if  the  great 
old  house  had  lungs  in  it  somewhere,  and 
was  alive  and  breathing  through  its  open 
doors  and  windows ;  but  presently,  as  the 
sun  climbed  the  sky,  the  heat  increased 
and  the  breeze  died  away.  The  locusts 
in  the  fields  hard  by  began  to  chirp.  The 
birds  ceased  their  fivel  v  carols,  and  when 
they  sung  at  all  utterca  only  sleepy  notes. 
Even  a  oat-bird,  which  at  first  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  my  presence  near 
her  nest  somewhere  among  the  fruit-trees, 
reassured  by  my  quiet  bearing,  herself 
subsided  into  quiet.  The  hum  of  the 
aviary,  as  I  have  said,  disposed  me  to 
slumber.  The  sounds  or  ringing  bells  in 
distant  villages  came  booming  faintly 
through  the  still.  Sabbath-morning  air. 
My  eyelids  closed.  .  The  ashes  of  my 
cigar  dropped  upon  my  vest.  I  roused 
myself  and  tried  to  brush  them  off.  Again 
the  busy  humming  of  the  bees  fell  upon 
my  drowsy  ear.  Whit — whU — whe-e-e-^ 
some  little  bird  whistled  dreamilv,  as  if 
he  were  singing  in  his  sleep.  Uz-z-z-z 
chimed  in  a  grasshopper  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  before  he  reached  the  cadence 
of  his  song  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  slept  until  I  was  waked  by  the  sum- 
mons of  the  church-going  belL  when  I  got 
up  from  the  grass,  brushed  on  the  fallen 
ashes  of  my  cigar,  and  followed  by  Duke, 
retraced  my  steps  to  tno  house. 
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I  met  Cranston  in  the  hall.  He  smfled 
when  he  saw  me.  "Why,  Lovel,"  said 
he,  "  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself? 
I've  been  lookingfor  you  to  go  to  church 
with  me.  The  Deacon's  given  me  direc- 
tions to  find  a  pew  that  he  says  he  keeps 
expressly  for  lawyers  from  abroad.  No. 
47,  near  the  middle  of  the  church  j  good 
place  to  keep  a  look-out  for  pretty  girls, 
and  especially  for  Miss  Smith  and  that 
cousin  aforesaid." 

He  spoke  so  pleasantly  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  resentful  feeling  in  my 
heart,  and  so  dismissed  it  "  Let  me  go 
up  to  my  room  for  a  bsushmg,"  said  I, 
"and  I'm  with  you." 

The  bell  was  tolling  for  the  minister 
when  Cranston  and  I  arrived  at  the  meet- 
ing-house door,  and  we  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  to  observe  the  assembling  con- 
gregation,^ and  to  watch  for  Miss  Smith 
and  her  cousin,  though  the  latter  purpose 
neither  of  us  avowed. 

As  I  have  before  told  you,  the  meeting- 
house stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
square.  It  had  a  double-leaved  door  upon 
its  southern  side,  and  another  entrance  at 
the  end,  to  which  the  lower  stoxr  of  the' 
tower  formed  a  porch  or  entry.  The  con- 
gregation^ seemed  to  consist,  not  only  of  the 
mhabitants  of  the  village,  but  also  of  a 
great  number  of  the  farmers  and  their 
families,  residing  outside  of  and  perhaps 
miles  away  from  the  village  itself.  Wagon 
after  wagon  arrived,  laden  with  country 
people,  and  drew  up,  one  after  another,  at 
the  dinerent  entrances,  until  their  passen- 
gers were  discharged,  and  would  then  be 
driven  away  to  the  hitching-^sts  on  the 
margin  of  the  green  and  m  front  of  the 
stores ;  or  to  a  range  of  horse-sheds  oppo- 
site. 

The  occupants  of  these  vehicles  were 
mostly  plain,  unpretending  people.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  men  appeared  to  be 
farmers.  Some,  to  besuro,  wore  fine 
broadcloth  suits,  albeit  not  alwftys  of  the 
latest  style  of  cut,  and  had  a  well-to-do 
manner  with  them,  significant  of  numerous 
acres,  thrifty  stocks  of  cattle,  large  barns, 
and  money  to  lend.  Their  wives'  gowns 
were  rustling  silk,  and  their  daughters 
were  dressed  in  a  way  that  evinced  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  fashions  not  yet 
gone  out  of  date.  Then  there  were  others 
with  coats  on  their  backs  that  had  never 
paid  a  duty,  and  some  again  there  were, 
clad  in  plain  homespun  cut,  mayhap,  at 
the  village  tailor's,  but  stitched  into  ^ur- 
ments  by  the  fingers  of  some  itinerating 
seamstress,  or,  perhaps,  even  by  the  good 
wife  herself.  These  men  had  hard  hands 
and  sunburnt  faoesj  and  were  accustom- 


ed to  toil,  yet  not  showing  its  traces  so 
plainly  as  their  wives,  who,  whether 
middle-aged  or  old^  thin  or  stout,  smooth 
or  wrinkled,  invariably  looked  older  and 
ihore  worn  than  their  husbands. 

The  young  girls,  their  daughters,  on 
the  contrary,  were  pictures  of  blooming 
health  and  youth,  whose  ruddy  cheeks 
made  the  pink  ribbons  and  linings  of  their 
bonnets  look  pale  by  the  contrast  Trim 
damsels  were  they,  each  with  a  bunch  of 
ca^way  in  her  plump  fingers,  or  else  a 
posy ;  with  round,  plump  forms,  for  the 
most  part  inclining  a  size  too  much,  if  any 
thing,  towards  stoutness,  and  ankles  and 
thereabouts  encased  in  snowy  cotton  hose, 
as  they  were  revealed  in  alighting  from 
the  wagons,  betokening  a  size  and  sym- 
metry of  limb,  to  possess  the  like  of  which, 
in  his  own  proper  person,  many  a  dandy 
would  barter  even  his  cherished  curls  and 
moustaches. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  bell  continued  its 
monotonous  tolling,  the  doors  of  the  houses 
surrounding  the  village  square  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  green  was  soon 
thronged  with  villagers  wending  their  way 
to  their  difierent  places  of  worship.  The 
aristocracy,  it  was  plain  to  see,  tended 
chiefiy  towards  the  church  near  which  I 
was  standing.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish 
the  magnates  of  the  village,  the  retired 
city  merchants,  the  we^tny  country 
storekeeper,  the  postmaster,  the  judge  of 
probate  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  I  was  surprised  to 
notice,  that  many  of  the  ladies  w6re  as 
carefully  and  modestly  dressed  as  the  same 
class  of  people  in  the  city.  So  it  would  not 
have  been  twenty  3ruars  ago ;  but  month- 
ly magazines,  with  fashion-plates,  have 
cfiected  a  revolution  in  these  matters,  even 
in  such  out-of-the-way,  old  places,  as 
Guildford. 

Once  or  twice  the  arrival  of  some  peo- 
ple, evidently  persons  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary consideration,  caused  a  slight  sensa- 
tion in  the  throng  about  the  church  steps. 
I  noticed,  particularly,  one  tall  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  chin  very  much  stained 
with  tobacco  juice,  who  walked  slowly  up 
the  path,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter.  People  stood  back  a  little  to 
give  them  room.  The  farmers,  to  whom 
the  old  gentleman  bowed,  returned  the 
courtesy  promptly,  and  appeared  to  feel 
a  good  deal  ratified.  The  buxom  coun- 
try girls  looked  curiously  at  the  fashion- 
able attire  of  the  ladies,  and  nudged  each 
other  with  their  elbows,  and  whispered 
together  out  of  the  comers  of  their  mouths 
as  they  stared.  The'  elder  lady  was  a 
dumpy,  over-dressed  woman,  with  a  &oe 
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that  had  once  been  pretty,  and  she  and 
her  daughter,  a  showy,  handsome,  haugh- 
ty-looking girl,  if  a  woman  of  twenty-nye 
may  be  called  by  so  juvenile  a  name, 
looked  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the 
other,  except  that  they  slightly  returned 
the  bows  of  a  group  of  three  or  four 
young  men,  and — I  may  be  vain — ^the 
young  lady  bestowed  a  quick  and  furtive 
glance  of  observation  on  Cranston  and 
myself. 

"Old  Governor  Headley,"  whispered 
my  fiiend,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  for- 
mer chief  magistrate  of  the  State  and 
senator  of  the  United  States,  but  who, 
for  ten  years,  as  I  now  remembered  to 
have  heard,  had  remained  in  private  life. 

The  three  or  four  young  men  that  I 
have  mentioned  stood  together  in  a  group 
upon  one  side  of  the  steps.  They  re- 
sembled each  other  very  nearly  in  their 
general  appearance.  All  had  long  hair, 
downy  moustaches  or  budding  imperials, 
high,  stiff  shirt-collars  and  fiasliy  cravats, 
steel-bowed  spectacles,  tight  boots,  whale- 
bone canes,  white  vests,  odd  brooches,  os- 
tentatious watch-guards,  and  perfumed 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  with  the  comers 
sticking  out  of  the  breast-pockets  of  their 
coats.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing 
them  to  be  college  students,  at  home  in 
vacation.  They  were  regarded  with  con- 
siderable attention  by  the  other  young 
people  of  their  own  age,  their  K>rmer 
schoolmates  and  acquaintances  perhaps, 
and  enjoyed  it  keenly,  with  a  transparent 
affectation  of  indifference. 

Finally,  the  minister  himself  arrived. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  of  middle  age,  with 
an  unhealthy-looking,  fat^  white  face. 
His  large,  dull,  light  gray,  near-sighted 
eyes  protruded  half  way  from  their  sock- 
ets, almost  touching  the  glasses  of  his 
gold  spectacles,  as  if  his  stiff,  tight  white 
cravat  was  dioking  him.  His  forehead 
was  low  and  retreating,  but  his  thick, 
iron-gray  hair  was  brushed  stiffly  up- 
wards, and  gave  at  first  sight  the  general 
effect  of  a  high  forehead.  He  was  dressed 
in  black  of  course,  and  with  great  neat- 
ness and  precision.  His  wife,  who  walked 
by  his  side,  was  a  thin,  careworn  woman, 
considerably  younger  than  her  husband, 
but  evidently  broken  in  health  and  spirits. 
She  held  a  pretty  little  girl  by  the  band, 
and  behind  them  followed  demurely  two 
boys,  whose  roguish  countenanced  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  well-known  proverb, 
with  respect  to  ministers'  sons,  would  not 
be  likely  to  fail  in  its  application  in  their 
particular  cases. 

The  sexton,  who  through  the  other 
door  in  the  porch  could  see  the  minister 


walk  up  the  broad  aisle,  therefore  gave 
the  bell-rope  a  stronger  pull  than  usual, 
by  way  of  salute,  and  then  hung  it  up  on 
a  peg,  wiped  his  moist  brow,  put  on  his 
coat,  and  slowly  mounted  the  gallery 
stairs  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  host  of 
young  men  and  boys,  who  speedily,  and 
with  much  tramping  of  feet,  and  hard 
breathing,  and  some  coughing,  began  to 
fill  the  pews  in  the  men's  gallery.    The 
organ  began  to  play  a  voluntary,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crowd  that  had  been 
loitering  about  the  steps  flocked  in  doors. 
Cranston  and  myself  followed  this  exam- 
ple.   We  entered  the  church,  Cranston 
taking  the  lead,  and  walked  half-way  up 
the  broad  aisle,  then  turned  off  to  the 
right,  down  another  main  isle,  running 
lengthwise  the  church,  and  finally  arrived 
at  No.  47.    Cranston  opened  the  door.  I 
passed  in  and  seated  myself  by  the  sido 
of  Judge  Walker.    I  don't  know  of  any 
situation  in  the  world  in  which  a  man  so 
entirely  surrenders  his  independent  voli- 
tion, and  feels  so  much  as  if  he  didn't 
belong  to   hunself,  as  when  entering  a 
strange  church  under  the  guidance  of 
another  person.    He  follows  his  conduc- 
tor, upon  whom  his  eyes  are  rigidly  fixed, 
viith  an  irresolute  gait,  nervously  clutch- 
ing his  hat^brim,  having  no  purpose,  no 
will  of  his  own  except  to  turn  when  his 
leader  turns,  stop  when  he  stops,  and  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  governed  by  his  mo- 
tions and  directions.  I  had  been  a  good  deal 
confused  b^  the  unusual  intricacy  of  the 
aisles,  having  like  to  have  shot  by  the 
sidecut,  and  had  all  the  while  an  uncom- 
fortable consciousness  of  wearing  an  old 
blue  coat    After  gaining  my  seat,  there- 
fore, I  did  not  at  once  gather  courage  to 
look  about  me,  but  remained  very  quietly 
hearing  the  minister  reading  from  the 
gospels  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge, 
until  an  expressive  hem  from  Cranston 
directed  my  attention  to  that  gentleman, 
who  was*  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pew.    I  supposed,  of  course^  that  he 
had   discovered  Mary  Smith    and   h^ 
cousiir  among  the  congr^ation,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  my  nerves  tingle  and  the  blood 
rush  to  my  face.    As  he  caught  my  ey& 
however,  he  hemmed  again  and  noddea 
to  the  Judge;  evidently  entertaining  at 
the  same  time  a  lively  recollection  of  some 
recent  decision  of  tne  Circuit  Court,  in 
which  his  client  had  been  worsted. 

During  the  long  prayer,  after  the  wel- 
fiire  of  the  church  in  Guildford  and  of  the 
whole  church  militant  generally  had  been 
besought,  the  prosjj^ty  of  our  own 
State,  and  of  sister  States,  and  of  the 
United  States^  duly  mentioned  as  b^og 
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exceedingly  desirable;  and  while  the 
mbister  was  engaged  in  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  and  other  anti- 
podean matters,  I  ventured  to  look  about 
a  little.  The  interior  of  the  meeting-house 
presents  a  curious  blending  of  ancient  and 
modem  fashions.  There  was  a  row  of 
pews  next  the  wall  on  eyerj  side  of  the 
house.  These  were  separated  from  those 
In  the  centre  by  an  aisle  running  com- 
pletely round  the  church,  while  two  other 
aisles  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
divided  the  central  pews  into  four  blocks. 
The  pulpit  was  lofty  and  narrow,  and 
stood  upon  a  trunk  or  stem,  so  that  in 
shape  it  was  not  unlike  a  wine-glass. 
There  were  one  large  and  two  smialler 
arched  windows  behind  it,  and  a  sound- 
ing-board overhead,  which,  like  the  wood- 
work of  the  pulpit,  was  elaborately  carved. 
So  far  all  was  of  the  style  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  the  pulpit  was  painted 
and  grained  in  imitation  of  black  walnut ; 
the  cushions  of  the  desk  were  of  rich 
crimson  velvet,  the  windows  behind  were 
handsomely  curtained,  the  sounding-board 
was  paint^  white,  its  carvings  gilded, 
and  from  its  front,  just  over  the  desk, 
hung  a  small  but  elegant  chandelier,  the 
desk  itself  being  too  small  to  give  room 
for  standing  lamps  without  crowding  the 
gorgeously  gilt  and  embossed  Bible  and 
hymn  book.  Another  chandelier,  much 
larger,  but  of  similar  style  and  pattern, 
was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing. The  old-fashioned  square  pews  were 
grained  in  black  walnut  like  the  pulpit, 
and  the  doors  were  numbered  with  gilded 
Koman  numerals.  There  was  a  clock- 
dial  upon  the  front  of  the  choir  gallery, 
and  the  talKgilt  pipes  and  richly  mould^ 
cornice  of  a  good-sized  organ  showed  very 
handsomely  above  the  crimson  moreen 
curtains,  behind  which  the  modest  occu- 
pants of  the  singers'  seats  chose  to  hide 
themselves.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were 
fairly  painted  to  resemble  panel-work 
and  carved  mouldings.  The  aisles  and 
floor  about  the  deacons'  seats  and  marble- 
top  communion  table,  were  covered  with 
himdsome  carpeting.  The  slender  Doric 
pillars  that  supported  the  lofty  galleries 
were  ornamented  with  gilt  bradcets,  from 
which  depended  swinging  lamps,  with 
cut^lass  shades  of  uniform  pattern  wi^ 
those  in  the  chandeliers. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  meeting-house  had 
the  appearance  of  some  stem-faced,  plain, 
hard-featured  old  lady,  with  her  gaunt 
and  bony  frame  arrayea  in  a  showy  dress 
of  modem  fabric  and  fashion,  and  bedeck- 
ed with  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
brooches  and  rings  brand-new  from  the 


jeweller's  shop.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
of  Guildford  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  well  pleased  with  their  placo 
of  worship.  As  I  y^  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  Deacon  Curtiss,  there  had  been  a 
stout  and  prolonged  contest  waged  in  the 
ecclesiastioU  society  some  two  years  be- 
fore, between  the  conservatism  of  the 
elders  and  the  progressive  spirit  and  mod- 
em tastes  of  the  juniors.  The  latter  ad- 
vocated a  total  demolition  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice  upon  another  site.  The  el- 
ders opposed  these  measures,  and  main- 
tained, with  invincible  obstinacy,  that  so 
long  as  the  venerable  meeting-house  was 
sound  in  every  one  of  its  huge  timbers, 
roomy,  and  full  of  tlie  sacred  associations 
of  former  generations,  and  the  tender  re- 
collections of  their  own  youth,  it  should 
stand,  where,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
house  of  God  had  stood.  It  was  claimed 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  old  meeting- 
house was  awfully  cheerless  and  uncom- 
fortable of  a  cold  day  in  the  winter,  and 
that,  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  window- 
blinds,  it  was  just  about  as  uncomfort- 
able of  a  hot  glaring  day  in  July  or  Au- 
gust In  reply  to  this  argument  the 
elders  told  long-winded  stories  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  first  settlers, 
and  of  their  worshipping  in  the  log  meeir 
ing-house,  with  a  sentry  at  the  door  to 
watch  for  Indians  during  Eang  Philip's 
war,  and  indulged  in  endless  reminiscen- 
ces of  their  own  youth,  when  a  fire  or  a 
stove  in  a  mccting-house  was  a  thing  un- 
known, and  very  delicate  ladies  some- 
times carried  foot-stoves  and  hot  bricks, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion sat  stilL  during  a  two-hours  sermon, 
while  their  breaths  were  congealing  and 
frosting  upon  their  hair.  When  one  party 
inveighed  against  the  lofty  galleries,  in 
which  mischievous  and  ungodly  youth 
and  naughty  boys  were  wont,  so  it  was 
said,  to  play  old-sledge  and  all-fours,  and 
serve  the  devil  generally,  in  sermon  time, 
secure  from  the  observation*  of  the  rest  of^ 
the  congr^ation  by  their  elevated  and 
secluded  position,  and  the  high  railings 
of  the  gallery  pws,  it  was  replied,  that, 
if  the  old-fashioned  ofiQce  of  tithing-man 
could  only  be  revived,  and  men  appointed 
thereto  who  wduld  exercise  the  pious  vig- 
ilance and  wholesome  vigor  that  hikl 
characterized  the  official  conduct  of  tith- 
ing-men  in  the  good  old-times,  these  scan- 
dalous and  unseemly  practices  would 
right  speedily  be  abolished. 

The  juniors  were  earnest  and  deter- 
mined, and  the  elders  were  cross  and  ob- 
stinate.   At  last  the  progressives  threat 
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•ned  secession,  and  a  division  of  the  so- 
ciety and  church  seemed  inevitable.  But, 
finally,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
few  trimmers,  belonging  neither  to  the 
one  party  nor  the  other,  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon,  and  peace  was  happily  de- 
clared. It  was  decided  that  the  meeting- 
house should  stand,  and  that  the  desecra- 
ting and  unholy  hands  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch 
any  fixture  thereof;  but  it  was  conceded 
to  the  progressives  that  all  that  painters 
and  upholsterers  could  do  to  alter  its  ap- 
pearance might  be  done,  without  further 
let,  hindrance  or  opposition. 

So  it  happened  that  the  First  Ecclesi- 
astical Society  of  Guildford  preserved  its 
ancient  meeting-house,  built  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1756,  and  the  pulpit  from 
which  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  had 
preached  the  ordination  sermon  of  the 
fourth  minister  of  the  parish,  where  his 
gifted  son,  and  Dr.  Stiles,  and  a  host  of 
other  sainted  Presbyterian  worthies  of 
the  past  century  had  preached  and  prayed, 
and  yet,  the  while,  worshipped  the  Qod 
of  their  Puritan  fathers  sitting  in  pews 
closely  resembling  black  walnut,  beneath 
a  frescoed  ceiling  and  chandeliers  of 
ormolu  and  cut-glass,  trod  the  way  to 
heaven  on  ingrain  carpeting,  and  listened 
to  the  devotion-inspiring  strains  of  one 
of  Hook's  double-banked  organs  with  two 
and  twenty  stops. 

The  meeting-house,  as  one  party  called 
it,  or  the  church,  as  it  was  now  styled  by 
the  juniors,  strikingly  resembled  in  its 
appearance  the  congregation  assembled 
within  its  walls.  Old  fashions  and  new 
fiishions  sat  in  close  propinquity,  and 
made  strange  and  forcible  contrasts.  Sim- 
ple plainness  and  elaborate  richness  el- 
bowed each  other.  There  was  nothing 
but  that  was  neat,  but  there  was  much 
that  was  splendid.  There  were  ladies  in 
one  pew,  the  ribbons  and  trimmings  of 
whose  bonnets  was  of  greater  cost  than 
the  whole  attire  of  other  well,  but  simply 
dressed  ladies  in  the  next  pew.  I  beheld, 
at  one  glance,  a  venerable  old  man  with 
his  thin,  gray  locks  queued  behind  and 
fastened  with  a  ribbon,  and  who  still 
wore  black  silk  breeches  and  stockings ; 
a  clerk  in  the  county  bank,  as  sleek  and 
finished  a  dandy  as  ever  wore  kid  gloves 
and  perfumed  the  air  of  a  church  with 
jockey-club  and  west-end;  and  a  plam, 
red-faced,  hard-fisted  farmer  in  a  brown, 
homespun  coat^  with  brass  buttons. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  took  notice  of  all  these  things  while  the 
minister  was  making  his  long  prayer; 
but  as  I  had  already  deprived  myself  of 


the  chance  of  aayhig  that  my  observatioDB 
were  taken  before  the  arrival  of  the  min- 
ister and  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  as  nobody  would  have  believed 
me  if  I  had  pretended  that  my  regards 
were  bestowed  any  where  else  ihsai  on 
the  choir,  while  standing  up  in  singing- 
time  with  my  back  to  the  pulpit,  as  the 
fashion  was  in  Guildford,  there  was  no- 
thing fo^  it  but  to  admit  my  inattentio& 
to  the  service  either  during  the  prayer  or 
the  sermon.  I  will  take  credit  to  myself 
by  saying,  that  after  being  fully  convinced 
that  neither  Mary  Smith  and  her  coosin, 
or  Frank  Eliot,  were  in  the  churdi,  I  did 
listen  to  the  sermon,  and  I  remember  to 
this  day  what  a  severe  handling  the  So- 
dnian  heresy  and  heretics  received  that 
morning  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
his   discourse   of  forty    minutes. 

The  final  amen  being  pronounced,  the 
minister  closed  his  black  velvet-<x>vered  * 
sermon  book,  and  his  dull  gray  eyes  at 
the  same  time,  and  uttered  a  short  bat 
fervent  prayer,  in  which  he  gave  the  So- 
dnians  a  coup  de  grace,  and  then,  spread- 
ing out  his  arms  mth  his  fingers  extended, 
said  the  benediction;  the  which,  being 
scarcely  finished,  there  was  heard  an  im- 
mediate stampede  in  the  men's  gallery, 
that  startled  me  at  first  with  the  notion 
of  the  houfle  being  on  fire,  but  presently 
perceiving  that  the  rush  was  caused  only 
by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  {he  youth  to 
escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the 
confinement  of  the  meeting-house  into 
the  open  air,  my  alarm  subsided,  and  I 
waited  lintil  the  jostling  throng  of  men  in 
the  aisles,  scarcely  less  eager  to  escape 
than  their  sons  in  the  gallery,  had  gained 
the  door,  and  left  the  way  clear  for  the 
ladies  to  follow  at  their  leisure. 

During  the  intermission,  between  ser- 
vices, we  partook  of  a  very  nice  lunch, 
and  some  very  nice  something  else  which 
goes  very  well  and  moreover  rhymes  \nth 
lunch;  there  being  no  regular  dinner 
served  at  the  Deacon's  on  Sund^^  noon. 
At  two  o'clock,  Cranston  and  I  again 
went  to  meeting ;  I,  at  least,  in  the 
hope  that  Miss  Smith  would  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  and 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  once  more  be- 
holding her.  But  this  hope  was  doomcKl 
to  disappointment.  Neither  Miss  Smith 
nor  her  dark-eyed  cousin  were  visible  any 
where  in  the  church,  a  &ct  to  which  I 
could  have  testified  on  oath  with  the 
highest  degree  of  positiveness  and  certain- 
ty. I  failed^  moreover,  to  discover  any 
body  that  resembled  my  old  friend  Eliot. 

The  Judge  had  dedined  going  to  meet- 
mg  in  the   afternoon,  and  had  mvited 
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Cranston  and  mjself  to  dine  with  hhn  at 
four  o'clock  in  his  own  apartments.  So, 
having  concluded  my  private  interview 
with  the  Deacon,  I  called  upon  his  honor 
in  Chambers.  Dinner  was  waiting  for 
me,  the  Judge  fidgeting  a  little  at  my  de- 
lay and  looking  at  his  watch,  while  Cran- 
stoil  was  out  on  the  verandah  upon  which 
the  windows  of  the  parlor  opened,  super- 
intending the  operations  of  a  pretty  ser- 
vant girl,  who  was  engaged  in  arranging 
decanters,  bottles,  glasses,  ice,  and  other 
pleasant  matters  of  the  sort  upon  a  small 
side- table. 

The  dinner,  as  the  Judge  himself  re- 
marked, was  a  most  capital  one  for  a  New 
England  country  tavern  ;  and  when,  as 
became  three  officers  of  a  court  of  law 
and  equity,  we  had  rendered  it  ample  jus- 
tice, we  adjourned  to  the  verandah. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  love,  gentle- 
men, I  think  you  will  not  deny,  that  at 
first  there  is  something  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant and  delightful  about  it.  One  is  apt 
to  be  hopeful  in  the  incipient  stages,  even, 
as  in  my  case,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  really  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.  If  this  were  not 
so,  the  newborn  sentiment  in  many  in- 
stances would  languish  for  want  of  suste- 
nance, and  so  die.  Perhaps  this  is  a  wise 
providence  of  the  gods.  A  man  of  cyni- 
cal temperament  might  be  disposed  to  call 
it  an  infatuation  devised  by  the  devil  him- 
self. However  this  may  be,  true  it  is 
that  a  man  newly  in  love,  unless  compel- 
led by  the  direst  necessity  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  that  there  is  no 
hope,  will  hope  in  spite  of  what  seem  to 
other  men  to  be  impossibilities ;  and  if  he 
have  among  his  faculties  any  thhig  which 
-  stands  for  an  imagination,  will  straight- 
way begin  to  dream  dreams  of  the  softest 
hue,  until  he  lives  and  moves  encompass- 
ed by  a  rose-colored  cloud  of  fancies, 
through  which  he  beholds  all  substantial 
objects  and  sober  realities,  and  thinks 
that  every  thing  is  in  fact  as  pretty  as  it 
appears,  seen  through  this  tinted  medium. 
To  the  lover  of  a  few  hours'  standing,  old 
things  seem  to  have  passed  away  and  all 
things  to  have  beoome  new.  There  is  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  A  new  sun 
shines  with  a  brilliancy  that  the  old  in- 
stitution of  that  name  never  achieved. 
There  is  a  new  moon,  even  though  the 
matter-of-fact  almanac  indicates  that  she 
is  in  her  third  quarter.  The  stars  seem  to 
r^ioe  m  a  new  birth,  like  a  bevy  of  young 
converts  at  a  camp-meeting.  The  lover 
is  a  new  man  and  begins  a  new  life.  He 
hag  renewed  his  youth  hke  the  eagles,  and 
the  only  thing  in  all  the  glorioas  world 
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that  appears  sad-colored  is  his  past  exist- 
ence. £ven  that  he  Jooks  back  upon  witii 
an  exultant  feeling.  He  gives  a  glance 
of  scornful  pity  at  the  recollection  of  him- 
self as  he  was  before  he  fell  this  last  time 
in  love.  He  rejoices  in  the  great  change 
that  has  befallen  him.  He  wonders  how 
it  is  possible  that  he  has  lived  so  many 
years  in  the  world  with  her,  who  is  now 
the  sun  of  his  system,  the  centre  of  his 
universe,  apart  from  her.  ignorant  of  her 
very  existence,  and  yet  imagine  that  he 
was  happy.  He  trembles  when  he  thinks 
how  man^  times,  in  all  these  years,  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  actual  train  of 
events  would  have  resulted  in  an  eternal 
divergence  of  her  path  from  his  own. 
He  hardly  breathes  while  he  reviews  the 
providential  accidents,  at  the  time  so  ap- 
parently trivial  and  unimportant,  about 
which  he  felt  to  little  concern,  but  with- 
out which,  he  now  perceives,  that  most 
fortunate  event,  the  crisis  of  bis  existence, 
the  epoch  of  his  new  life,  his  first  meeting 
with  her,  would  never  have  happened. 
He  calls  to  mind  some  past  occasion  or 
other,  in  the  day  and  time  of  which  he 
had  supposed  that  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self exceedingly,  and  the  memory  where- 
of he  had  ever  since  cherished  as  decided- 
ly pleasant,  and  laughs  at  the  folly  that 
dreamed  of  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
with  yet  no  idea  of  such  a  future  as  now 
he  may  dare  to  hope  for. 

It  was  in  such  a  happy  and  excellent 
frame  of  mind  as  this,  that  I  seated  my- 
self in  one  of  the  three  rocking-chairs  that 
stood  upon  the  verandah,  put  my  feet 
upon  the  balustrade,  and  wlule  my  com- 
panions amused  themselves  with  a  discus- 
sion respecting  the  relative  merits  of  ma- 
deira and  sherry,  looked  out  upon  the 
beautiful,  wide-spread  landscape  before 
me,  slowly  pufied  my  cigar,  occasionally 
sipped  my  wine,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
my  thoughts. 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon — one  of 
the  still,  warm  days  in  early  August, 
when  we  feel  that  the  summer  has  r^u^ 
ed  its  prime ;  when  we  can  almost  hear 
the  heated  rays  as  they  strike  the  glow- 
ing earth  and  rebound  quivering  from  the 
contact,  and  the  lusty  com  as  it  rejoicing- 
ly grows  aAd  thrusts  itself  gladly  upwan! 
into  the  warm  and  genial  air ;  when  lo- 
custs sing  all  day,  and  myriads  of  grass- 
hoppers among  the  parched  stubble  chirp 
a  monotonous  chorus ;  when  we  look  up, 
between  the  spreading  branches  of  large 
trees,  deep  into  the  cool,  dark  bowers 
high  aloft  among  the  whispering  leaves, 
ai^  envy  the  birds  and  squirrels  their 
privilege  of  hkikig  in  thoae  solemn,  dmdff 
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breezy  nooks ;  when  no  thing  of  earth  is 
Tisible  beyond  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
no  fleecy  clouds  to  delay  and  intercept 
^e  sight  as  we  gaze  upwards,  but  it  flies 
on,  and  on,  and  on«  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
blue  depths  of  infinite  space ;  when  the 
kine  stand  dozing  mid-leg  deep  in  the 
glassy  pools,  and  the  colts  beneath  the 
spreading  oaks  in  their  pastures  meditate 
upon  the  mysterious  providence  of  flies, 
and  whisk  their  tails  and  stamp ;  when 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  drowsily  the 
voyages  of -Captain  Parrv  and  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Kane ;  when  habit  as  well  as 
heat  lends  a  gist  to  the  imbibing  of  iced 
punches,  and  mint  juleps,  though  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  possess  a 
flavor  like  nectar ;  and  when  the  clinking 
of  ice  in  a  tumbler  of  sherry-cobbler  has 
a  tone  more  musical  than  the  violin  of 
Ole  Bull  or  the  voice  of  Alboni. 

The  greatest  heat  of  the  day  had  passed. 
Above   was  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
but  we  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house,  and  with  a  soft  breeze  drawing 
'through  the  open  windows  behind  us,  and 
with  plenty  of  cool  appliances  at  hand, 
the  weather  seemed  to  us  perfectly  fault- 
less.   The  landscape  before  us,  though 
not  grand  in  many  of  its  features,  was 
one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  extent.    In 
the  foreground  was  a  lawn  sloping  gently 
towards  a  by-street  or  lane,  and  covered 
with  a  short  velvety  crop  of  grass,  em- 
broidered witn  daisies  and  red  and  white 
clover-heads,  the  bright  green  of  the  her- 
bage contrasting  prettily  with  the  more 
sober  hue  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
the  dark-red  gravel  of  a  wide  foot-path, 
which  led  to  a  gate  opening  upon  the 
lane,  between  two  rows  of  graceful  young 
elms,  and  dividing  the  lawn  into  nearly 
equal  portions.    At  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  plats  was  a  large  circular  bed  of 
gorgeous  flowers,  looking  like  an  immense 
wreath,  and  here  and  there,   scattered 
about  the  lawn,  grew  little  clumps  of 
shade  trees,  alanthuses,  locusts  and  chest- 
nuts.   A  newly-set  willow  hedge,  and  a 
white  picket  paling,  fenced  the  grounds 
from  the  lane.    On  the  led,  the  white 
houses  of  a  part  of  the  village  street 
peeped  between  the  old  trees  among  which 
they  stood,  and  the  spire  of  one  of  the 
churches  rose  above  the  gilded  crown  of 
a  majestic  elm.    Beyond  the  lane,  in  front 
of  us.  and  far  away  on  either   hand, 
stretched  a  wide  plain,  divided  by  num- 
berless walls  and  fonces  into  the  farms  of 
the  rich  husbandmen  of  the  district.    The 
brilliant  colors  of  the  landscape  afforded 
manj  pleasant  contrasts,  striking  but  har- 
momoos.    Fields  of  tall  maize  and  broom- 


corn,  green  and  growing,  with    ruddy 
tasseled  plumes  waving  and  nodding  in 
the  slight  breeze,  lay  side  by  side  with 
other  fields  of  ^Iden  oats  and  barlev, 
ripe  and  ready  tor  the  sickle.     Here  an 
early  meadow,  from  which   the  second 
crop  of  grass  had  already  sprung  thriflily, 
was  surrounded  by  yellow  stubble-fields, 
dotted  with  shocks  of  sheaves,  reflectmg 
the  sun's  rays  like  a  mirror.     Yonder  the 
broad,  green  leaves  of  a  patch  of  tobacoo- 
plahts  were  neighbors  to  the  red  stalks 
and  milky  blossoms  of  a  field  of  buck- 
wheat.   The  farm-houses,  white  and  red 
and  dingy  brown,  were  invariably  em- 
bowered within  groves  of  trees  and  or- 
chards that  had  already  begun  to  blush 
with  ripening  fruit;    all   but  one  new 
house,  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill, 
whose  tiewly-shingled  roof,  and  pine,  un- 
painted    broadside,  pierced  with    many 
windows,  shone  like  a  point  of  light  with 
an  intolerable  and  dazzling  brightness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  apparently 
near  its  farther  verge,  the  magnificent 
river  lay  glittering  in  the  sun  like  a  stream 
of  molten  gold.    The  white  glowing  sails 
of  the  small  craft  upon  its  waters  glided 
slowly  along  hke  the  figures  of  a  panorama. 
Once  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  noble 
steamer  <x>rae  into  view,  and  with  a  grace- 
ful sweep  glide  up  to  the  wharf  of  the 
large  village  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
river.     There  was  such  a  hash  of  other 
sounds,  that  we  could  hear  faintly  the 
whizzing  of  the  steam  as  it  escaped  from 
her  pipe  and  formed  a  little  silvery  cloud, 
the  only  one  in  sight,  and  the  distant  peal 
of  her  bell  as  she  pushed  off  into  the 
stream  and  resumed  her  rapid  course. 
The  view  was  bounded  by  an  eastern 
horizon,  formed  by  the  undulating  out- 
line of  a  range  of  blue  hills  twenty  miles 
away.    It  was  still  and  quiet,  as  became 
the  close  of  a  sultry  sumn^eHs  da}'  in  the 
country,  but  there  was  a  delicious  under- 
tone of  all  manner  of  sweet,  rural,  Sab- 
bath-evening sounds.     Somewhere  at  a 
distance  a  choir  of  children  were  singing 
hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  soft- 
toned  melodeon,  and  another  group,  in  a 
neighboring  garden,  were  gathering  ber- 
ries and  talking  and  laughing,  with  voices 
subdued  bythe  consciousness  that  though 
after  moetmg  it  was  yet  the  Sabbath  day. 
We  could  hear  the  cooings  of  the  numer- 
ous doves  and  pigeons  perched  upon  the 
sheds  surrounchng  the  stable-yands  near 
by,  but  out  of  sight ;  the  muffled  stamp- 
ing of  the  horses  in  the  stables,  the  eool 
splash  of  the  fountain  at  the  watering 
trough,  the  murmur  of  a  distant  BiiU- 
dam,  tne  lowing  of  the  Idne  as  they  came 
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flocking  up  the  lanes  from  their  pastures, 
the  cries  and  whistling  of  the  tK>vs  that 
drove  the  herds,  the  joyous  barxing  of 
their  dogs  scampering  in  chase  of  some 
wayward  and  unruly  heifer,  and  the 
first  notes  of  the  evening  song  of  the 
birds. 

Meanwhile  the  golden  sunlight  in  which 
the  landscape  had  all  day  been  bathed  was 
grown  ruddy.  The  river  had  been  trans- 
muted fh>m  gold  to  crystal.  The  white 
houses  and  the  church-spire  of  the  distant 
village  upon  its  farther  shore,  all  tinged 
with  a  rosy  blush,  their  windows  spark- 
ling like  rubies  and  diamonds,  were  mir- 
rored upon  its  glassy  surface.  The  wan 
pale  face  of  the  full  nooon  rose  from  be- 
hind the  purple  hills.  Suddenly  a  gray 
shadow  fell  upon  the  nearer  plain,  ft 
crept  rapidly  athwart  the  landscape.  It 
reached,  it  crossed  the  river.  The  white 
cottages  turned  pale,  their  gleaming  win- 
dows were  extinguished.  The  gilded 
vane  of  the  church-spire  burned  for  a  mo- 
ment like  a  blazing  beacon  and  then  went 
out.  Slowly  the  shadow  crept  up  the 
side  of  the  eastern  hills,  the  rosy  light 
lingered  for  a  space  upon  the  highest 
summits,  then  vanished,  and  their  long, 
undulating,  gray  outline  showed  in  som- 
bre relief  against  the  blue  and  silver  sky. 
The  summer's  day  was  gone,  and  the 
faint  shadows  of  the  vine  leaves  trembled 
in  the  moonlight  upon  the  floor  of  the 
verandah. 

"  Tea  is  readj,  gentlemen,"  said  a  pret- 
ty girl,  in  a  chedced  apron,  coming  to  the 
window. 

The  Judge  snorted,  started  suddenly, 
roused  himself,  winked  hard  once  or 
twice,  rose  to  his  feet  and  volunteered  the 
supererogatory  remark  that  he  had  been 
asleep.  Cranston  put  up  his  tablets,  and 
vre  all  followed  Uie  pretty  girl  in  the 
checked  apron  to  the  dining-room. 

After  tea  was  over  I  determined  to 
walk  down  the  hill  and  have  a  look  at 
the  house  of  my  old  friend,  Frank  £liot 
I  think  \  should  have  formed  the  same 
resolution,  even  if  I  had  not  been  told  by 
the  deacon  that  Captain  William  Smith 
lived  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  Eliot's  residence.  This  information, 
however,  by  no  means  diminished  the  de- 
sire that  I  already  felt  to  visit  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  mansion,  which,  in 
times  long  by-gone,  Eliot  had  so  often  de- 
scribed to  me. 

''You'll  go  straight  down  the  hill," 
said  the  Deacon,  *^and  jest  at  the  foot 
on't,  where  the  road  takes  a  leetle  sorter 
bend,  youll  discover  a  white,  two-story 
dweliin'  on  the  rights  with  a  piazzj  on 


the  south  end.  That's  Cap'n  Bill's. 
Well,  right  over  opposite  you'll  notice  a 
long  range  of  white,  square-picket  fence, 
with  hip;  posts,  and  balls  on  the  top  of 
'em.  You  won't  see  the  house  at  fust, 
there's  so  much  trees  and  scrubbery 
about  it,  and  it  stands  back  from  the  road 
a  piece;  but  there's  a  carriage-drive  right 
up  tu  the  front  door,  with  big  trees  on 
each  side.  From  the  gate  you  can  look 
right  up  to  the  house.  It's  a  bifr,  gam- 
ble-roofed house,  and  you  can't  miss 
it"   , 

It  was  obvious  from  the  appearance 
of  Captain  Smith's  residence  that  its 
owner  was  a  man  of  we^th.  It  was 
a  large,  square  house,  built  in  mod- 
em style,  with  the  grounds  about  it  laid 
out  fashionably,  with  summer-houses, 
pavilions,  espaliers  and  nondescript  affairs 
of  trellis  work  here  and  there,  a  large 
green-house  plain  in  sight  and  plenty  of 
thrifty  yonng  trees  growing  all  about, 
but  none  of  them  large  enough  yet  to 
shade  the  house,  the  tall  white  walls  and 
tinned  roof  of  which  gleamed  like  silver 
in  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon.  I  could 
see  a  very  tall  man,  in  a  white  jacket, 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  south  piazza, 
with  a  regular  quarter-deck  gait,  smo- 
king a  cigar  and  hemming  at  every  turn 
so  loud  that  you  might  have  heard  him 
at  the  deacon's.  I  concluded  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  behold  Captain  Smith. 
*IIem  awa}',  Captain  Bill,"  thought  I,; 
"but  I'll  be  your  son-in-law  this  night 
twelvemonth."  I  sauntered  by  slowly,  and. 
tried  to  guess  which  were  the  windows 
of  the  apartment  irradiated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mary  Smith ;  but  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  light  visible  at  any  of 
them,  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
So  after  walking  back  and  forth  so  many 
times  that  I  at  last  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  on  the  piazza,  who 
paused  in  his  o\;ini  promenade  to  observe 
me,  I  crossed  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  impressed  with  a  vague  fear  of 
being  mistaken  for  the  artist  and  conse- 
quently worried  by  the  dog,  and  directed 
my  regards  towards  the  house  of  Frank 
Eliot  It  stood,  as  the  Deacon  had  told 
me,  some  twenty  rods  from  the  street  at 
the  end  of  a  broad,  straight  avenue  of 
giant  elms.  All  along  by  the  fence  was 
planted  a  row  of  thorn  locusts,  so  that 
the  sidewalk  was  deeply  shaded.  I 
stopped  at  the  gateway,  at  the  street  end 
of  tne  avenue,  leaned  over  the  gate,  looked 
up  the  arch  formed  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  elms,  and  watched  awhile 
the  play  of  the  moonbeams  flickering  on 
the  white  front  of  the  house,  as  they 
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fttmggled  through  the  denFe  and  hreeze- 
stirred  foliage  by  which  it  was  shaded. 

I  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  and  look- 
ing up  the  avenue  a  good  while ;  for  the 
house  and  grounds  immediately  surround- 
ing it  were  so  densely  shaded,  and  looked 
so  cool  and  pleasant  that  warm  summer 
evening,  that  I  was  loth  to  turn  away. 
^*And  this  is  the  place  about  which 
Frank  Eliot  and  I  used  to  talk  so  much," 
said  I  to  myself;  and  thereupon  I  fell 
into  a  reverie  for  I  don't  know  how  long, 
and  I  can't  tell  all  that  I  thought  about, 
but  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  latter 
part  of  my  musings  may  be  guessed  at 
by  an  exclamation  that  I  uttered,  as  I 
suddenly  mov9d  myself  on  hearing  the 
nine  o'clock  bell  ring  in  the  village, 
straightened  up,  brushed  the  white  paint- 
dust  from  my  coat  and  turned  quickly  to 
resume  my  walk.  "  No,  sir,"  said  I,  quite 
aloud,  and  very  emphatically  ;  *•  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  would  now — give  me  a  chance 
for  that  girl  in  the  coach  yesterday,  and 
Frank  Eliot  may  have  his  cousin  Helen 

ani  be .  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam — 

ladies.'  ♦ 

The  last  six  words  formed  no  part  of 
my  soliloquy,  however.  They  were  ad- 
dressed, very  hastily,  to  a  brace  of  ladies 
that  I  had  all  but  run^  against,  as  I  sud- 
denly wheeled  to  commence  my  return 
home,  and  step|>ed  forth  upon  the  side- 
walk from  behind  the  big  gate-post  near 
which  I  had  been  standing.  Good 
heavens !  they  wore  none  other  than  Miss 
Mary  Smith  and  her  cousin.  My  appear- 
aiice  must  have  been  very  startling,  com- 
ing suddenly  out  of  ambush  and  speaking 
with  such  a  very  determined  tone,  and,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  also  flourishing  my 
walking-stick  to  give  emphasis  to  my  re- 
marks. Miss  Smith  screamed  almost, 
and  the  dark-eved  cousin  recoiled  in  dis- 
may.  I  touched  my  hat  in  extreme  con- 
fusion and  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  to 
give  them  room  to  pass.  The  cousin 
slightly  bowed  ai  this,  and  both  rapidly 
crossed  the  street,  went  in  at  Captain 
Smith's  gate,  and  were  finally  going  in  at 
the  front  door  when  I  heard  the  Captain 
hail  them  from  the  piazxa. 

After  talking  a  while  in  a  low  tone 
with  the  Captain,  that  gentleman  final- 
ly said  *^  oh ! "  and  hemmed  three  times 
in  a  manner  most  wonderful  to  hear,  and 
the  ladies  went  into  the  house. 

I  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  my  way  to  the,  Deacon's  with 
all  convenient  despatch.  Accordingly  I 
started  up  the  hill,  when  I  met  about 
half  way,  my  friend  Cranston. 

I  explained  to  him  at  some  length  that 


I  had  given  way  to  a  Tery  natural  curios- 
ity, and  had  walked  down  to  look  at  El- 
iot's house. 

"  Um,  um,  ^es,"  said  he ;  "  didn't  hope 
to  see  any  thmg  of  a  pair  of  pretty  girls 
down  this  way,  I  suppose." 

"  Whether  I  did  or  not,"  said  I,  '^  did 
see  them." 

"  No  ! "  said  Cranston,  with  interest ; 
"  how  wVis  it  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  continued, 
after  I  had  briefly  related  my  adventure, 
taking  care  however  to  suppress  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  my  soliloquy; 
**  Well,  Lovel,  how  absurd  it  is  for  you 
and  I  to  be  so  close  towards  each  other 
about  these  very  respectable  young  wo- 
men ;  eh !  I  think  so.  Come,  tell  me  now 
which  of  them  you  fancy,  and  I'll  do  the 
same.  Come,  I'll  speak  first.  My  fa- 
vorite is ,"  here  he  hesitated  and  look- 
ed at  me  a  moment  vrith  his  usual  quiz- 
zical  expression "is    the    dark-eyed 

one — you  know  I  can't  distinguish  them 
by  name." 

**  The  cousin  ?  "  I  asked,  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake. 

"  You  forget  that  you  wouldn't  tell  mo 
which  the  cousin  was.  I  mean  the  dark- 
eyed  one,  the  brunette — the  one  that  sat 
on  the  left-hand  side." 

'"  Very  well,"  said  I,  quite  satisfied  at 
this  explicit  declaration,  and  quite  carried 
away  by  my  friend's  frankness ;  ^^  I'm 
willing  to  own  that  the  fair  one    has 

rather in  fine,"  I  added  with  a  burst 

of  enthusiastic  confidence,  ^  Cranston,  I 
really  believe  that  I'm  clean  gone  with 
Miss  Smith — in  love,  for  earnest,  and  no 
mistake ! " 

I  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Cran- 
ston's laughter.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  proper  way  of  receiving  such  a 
communication.  I  think  he  perceived 
my  irritation,  for  he  evidently  strove  to 
repress  his  merriment,  and  alter  a  while 
added: 

"I'm  going  to  call  on  CM>tain  Bill 
Smith ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  inquired, 
surprised  out  of  my  reserve;  ^^do  you 
know  him  ?  " 

*•  Not  a  hair  of  him — still — neverthe- 
less, I  intend  to  call  upon  him,  and  I  ui^ 
tend  to  have  him  retain  me  in  those 
cases — the  Fitz  Howard  cases — you've 
heard  of  'em,  I  suppose,  you  sly  dog; 
you  find  out  every  thing."  and  with  tUs 
Cranston  burst  out  laughing  again. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  cases,"  said 
I,  gravely,  and  secretly  uneasy  with  a 
feehng  that  Cranston  was  making  fnn  at 
or  out  of  me.  in  some  incomprehensible 
way.    It  couldn't  be  at  my  oonfeffiion  of 
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bdng  in  lore,  for  he  had  hunself  made  a 
similar  aTOwaL 

''Well,  I  mean  to  be  retained — and 
further,  I  mean  to  have  you  retained. 
We^ll  try  those  cases,  Lovel,  ^d  if  we 
can't  get  a  verdict  there's  no  use  for  any 
body  to  try  'em — and  meanwhile  what  a 
chance  we'll  have  with  the  girls !  " 

"It  would  be  capital,"  said  I,  «but 
really,  if  you  attempt  what  you  purpose, 
you'll  be  more  likely  to  have  the  same 
cause  of  action  against  Captain  Smith  that 
Fitz  Howard  has,  instead  of  being  retained 
by  the  defendant." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  with  you," 
said  I. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Cran«> 
ston,  ''  but  I'd  rather  go  alone." 

^  Why  ? "  I  demanded,  my  suspicions 
aroused  at  once. 

'''Because  you'd  just  spoil  it  all — you 
are  not  impudent  enough." 

"That's  true,"  said  I,  "but  is  that  aU 
the  reason  1 " 

"  It's  reason  enough,  at  all  events,"  re- 

F lied  Cranston.  "Come,  sa^  good-night 
must  go  along — it's  gettme  late,  and 
otice  more  let  me  beg  you  to  be  assured 
that  the  dark-eyed  maid  only  has  any 
chance  for  the  honor  of  my  hand,  let  her 
be  Miss  Smith  or  Miss  Smith's  cousin,  or 
whoever  else  she  may  be.  Good-night. 
I'll  see  you  in  the  morning  and  tell  you 
all  about  it  Go  to  bed,  dear — don't  sit 
up  for  me." 

So  saying  and  waving  his  hand,  Cran- 
ston left  me.  I  stood  still  and  watched 
bis  progress.  By  Jove !  he  did  stop  at 
the  Captain's  gate,  opened  it,  went  in  and 
walked  up  the  footpath  towards  the 
piazza.  I  went  farther  down  the  hill 
that  I  might  have  a  better  view  of  the 
catastrophe  of  this  impudent  enterprise. 
I  saw  the  tall  form  of  Captain  Smith 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  emit- 
ting stentorian  Aem#,  while  he  watched 
the  approach  of  his  visitor.  Cranston 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  piazza  steps, 
bowed  and  lifted  his  hat  The  Captain 
evidently  was  rather  gruff,  for  he  stood 
bis  ground  as  if  to  bar  an  entrance  upon 
the  piazza ;  and  although  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish words,  I  was  near  enough  to  hear 
that  the  part  of  the  short  colloquy  which 
ensued,  borne  by  the  Captain,  was  ut- 
tered at  first  in  a  very  unamiable  tone  of 
voice.  Finally  the  Captain  backed  a  step 
or  two,  and  Cranston  bowing  again  went 
up  on  the  piazza,  where  the  two  shook 
hands  with  great  apparent  cordiality; 
after  which  the  Captain  pointed  to  a  chair. 
Cranston  seated  himself,  took  off  his  hat 
wiped  his  brow,  and  taking  advantage  of 


the  Captain's  back  being  turned  for  a 
moment,  waved  his  handkerchief  at  me. 

The  Judge  was  standing  lonesoraely  in 
the  hall  door,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, when  I  arrived  at  the  Deacon's,  and 
appeared  quite  delighted  to  see  me.  In 
the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  that 
ensued  between  us,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  glass  of  iced  punch  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  the  weather  and  the  occasion, 
and  it  was  thereupon  agreed  and  arranged 
to  have  a  small  pitcher  of  that  agreeable 
compound  sent  to  the  Judge's  room.  The 
necessary  orders  to  that  effect  having  been 
given,  we  adjourned  thither  to  await  its 
coming.  It  presently  arrived,  borne,  with 
the'  proper  number  of  glasses,  upon  a  tra}', 
by  the  pretty  servant  girl  of  whom  hon- 
orable mention  has  several  times  hereto- 
fore been  made. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he  poured 
out  his  second  glass. 

"This  is  really  extremely  fine  punch. 
I  must  say,"  he  added  with  the  air  of 
candor  that  should  ever  characterize  the 
spoken  opinions  of  a  judicial  functionarv, 
'•  I  must  say  that  Curtiss  keeps  remark- 
ably good  wines  and  liquors." 

I  expressed  a  coincidence  of  opinion,  and 
the  Judge  continued :  '•  B  v-the-by,  Lovcl, 
have  you  found  out  yet  who  those  pretty 
girls  in  the  stage  were  ?  " 

"  Well — yes — "  said  I  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

"  No !  who  are  they  though  ?  " 

"  A  Miss  Smith  and  hen  cousin,"  said  I. 

'*  Smith  ?  "  repeated  the  Judge,  biting 
up  a  strip  of  lemon  peel  j  "  Smith — what — 
of  Guildford  7  " 

"Yes."  said  I,  "a  Miss  Mary  Smith 
of  Guildford  and  her  cousin  from  the 
city." 

"  Can't  be  Captain  BUI  Smith's  daugh- 
ter?" 

"  I  believe  she  is,"  said  I. 

"  Ho ! "  said  the  Judge,  softly,  as  if 
heM  found  out  something,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  sip  his  punch  with  an  air  of  ab- 
straction. 

"Hem — yes — Captain  Bill  Smith's 
daughter,"  said  I,  pretty  soon,  to  attract 
attention  and  get  the  Judge  to  speak,  for 
I  felt  curious  to  learn  what  he  was  think- 
ing about 

"So  it's  Captain  Bill  Smith's  girl 
eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Hum — ha — ha,"  said  the  Judge,  giv- 
ing three  little  short  disconnected  laughs. 

I  b^an  to  feel  uneasy.  "  What  the 
devil  does  the  old  covey  mean  with  his 
ho's  and  hum's  ?"  thought  I. 

"  How  dki  you  find  her  out  ?  "  sudden- 
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\y  inquired  the  Judge,  coming  to  from  his 
absent  fit,  and  taking  a  full  swallow  of 
punch. 

"  Oh — ^I — met  her  this  evening,"  said  I, 
somewhat  loth  to  confess  to  the  pains  I 
had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. 

".Where  ?  "  asked  my  companion  briefly, 
in  the  style  of  a  cross-examination. 

"  In — the  street,"  I  replied. 

'•  Oh,  met  her  in  the  street,  and  so  found 
out  her  name,"  repeated  the  Judge,  still 
pursuing  the  cross-examination  ;  '^had  it 
painted  on  her  somewhere,  probably,  like 
a  vessel,  for  instance." 

I  thought  it  the  best  way,  on  the  whole, 
to  confess  at  once,  and  so,  beginning  with 
the  night  before,  I  briefly  narrated  to  my 
companion  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  find 
out  the  name  of  Miss  Smith,  and  that  the 
other  lady  was  her  cousin,  and,  in  a  word, 
posted  him  up  to  the  time. 

"  Small  chance  for  you  I  fear,"  said  the 
Judge  when  I  had  concluded.  ^'In  the 
first  place,"  he  continued,  seeming  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  I  was  resolved  to  win 
Miss  Smith  if  possible ;  "  the  young  lady 
herself  is  a  belle  and  a  coquette,  as  I  have 
heard,  and  secondly,  her  father  is  a  re- 
tired whaling  captain  and  ship-owner,  rich 
as  a  Jew  and  cross  as  a  grizzly  bear.  One 
peculiarly  amiable  trait  in  bis  character 
IS,  that  on  account  of  some  old  lawsuit  or 
other  that  he  had  long  ago,  he  contracted 
a  dislike  to  the  whole  legal  fraternity,  and 
in  a  word  hates  lawyers  as  bad  as  he  does 
cold  fresh  water.  He  won't  even  employ 
cue  to  manage  the  cases  he  has  in  court, 
and  will  probably  be  saved  a  default  at 
this  term  only  by  your  old  iriend  Eliot's 
appearing  for  him,  without,  as  I  suspect, 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  They're  neigh- 
bors you  know,  and  since  Eliot  has  ceased 
to  practise  law  have  been,  or  rather  their 
families  have  been,  very  intimate  alhd 
friendly. 

"  By  George !"  said  I,  "  it's  a  shame 
that  Eliot  and  I  should  persist  in  our 
stupid  misunderstanding.  Faith,  I  be- 
lieve I'll  call  on  him  before  I  leave 
town." 

*'  Well,  I  would-"  said  the  Judge ; 
'^  still,  I  don't  think  th(^t  will  help  you 
with  the  CaptAjn's  girl  a  great  deal." 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  said  I, 
lying  most  outrageously. 

"Ko,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  the 
Judge,  committing,  I  fear,  the  same 
grievous  sin. 

"  She's  a  very  independent  sort  of  a 
character,  I've  heard,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

'^YeSjSir,"  saidL 


^  You  have  heard^  it  seems,  of  the  way 
he  served  that  artist^  eh? — ^what's  his 
name?" 

"  Something  about  it" 

«  Well,"  said  the  Judge,  first  gomg  to 
the  window  and  looking  around  him ;  '^  if 
you'll  be  as  dose  as  if  I  were  your  di- 
ent,  I'll  tell  you  something  more.  The 
Captain  has  a  sister,  an  old  maid,  about 
forty,  homely  as  a  hedge-fence,  but  with 
a  snug  little  fortune  of  her  own — ten 
thousand  in  bank  stock,  and  something 
handsome  besides.  WeU,  when  this  da- 
guerreotype fellow  was  here  last  sum- 
mer, the  old  girl  went  np  to  have  her 
mimature  taken,  as  I  suppose  every  oth- 
er woman  in  the  village  did ;  but  some- 
how the  artist  couldn't  get  a  good  pic- 
ture,  and  she  had  to  call  again  and  again; 
and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  she 
had  five  or  six  different  miniatures  taken, 
and  had  to  sit  three  or  four  times  for 
each  one ;  and  every  other  old  maid  in 
town  got  envious. — for  the  fellow's  whis- 
kers were  irresistible, — and  began  to 
talk,  and  shake  their  heads,  and  raise  the 
deuce  with  Miss  Jemima's  reputation. 
So  she  had  to  discontinue  her  visits  to 
the  artist's  saloon  in  the  Deacon's  danc- 
ing-hall, and  he  in  turn  called  upon  her 
occasionally.  There's  no  doubt  that  the 
lady  was  smitten  with  the  fellow,  still  she 
rather  hesitated  at  marrying  him ;  while 
he,  very  much  in  love  with  the  old  vir- 
gin's bank  stock,  and  perfectly  well 
aware  that  he  might  as  well  hope  to 
marry  the  queen  as  her,  if  the  Captain 
should  find  out  what  was  going  on,  was 
constantly  urging  an  elopement.  Just 
at  this  interesting  juncture.  Miss  Mary 
Smith  unexpectedly  arrived  at  home  fi'om 
Newport,  where  she  had  been  all  sum- 
mer with  the  Eliots ;  and  the  black  ser- 
vant-girl, Dinah,  who,  by  listening  at 
key-holes,  and  the  artist's  trying  to  tam- 
per with  ner,  had  found  out  pretty  much 
what  was  gopg  on,  but  had  been  a&aid 
to  tell  the  Captain,  lest  there  might  be  a 
murder  committed  forthwith^  revealed 
the  whole  afiair  to  her.  Indeed,  the  fact 
was,  that  the  worthy  wench  had  written 
a  scrawl  to  Newport,  whidi  had  been  the 
cause  of  Miss  Smith's  sudden  return  be- 
fore the  fancy-dress  ball.  What  was  to 
be  done  7  It  wouldn't  do  at  all  to  teU 
the  Captain  \  for  in  the  fit  of  rage  conse- 
quent upon  such  a  communication  to 
him,  something  would  be  broken — cither 
one  of  the  Captain's  own  bloodvessels^ 
or  the  artist's  neck.  Miss  Mary,  for  a 
w'hile  was  disposed  to  give  the  artist  a 
horsewhipping  with  her  own  fair  hands ; 
but  at  Eliot's  suggestion,  milder  coun- 
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sels  preyailed.  What's-his-name  was  to 
call  that  very  evening  on  the  old  maid, 
bj  preyioos  arrangement.  Dinah  was 
dttspatched  to  the  artist's  saloon,  and 
that  gentleman  was  given  to  understand, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  niece's  re- 
turn, he  had  better  defer  his  call  from 
eight  o'clock  to  preciselj  twelve,  when, 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  have  a  car- 
riage provided,  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  go  away  without  the  society  of  a  lady. 
Imagine  the  delight  of  the  artist  at  Di- 
nah's guarded  but  intelligible  hints. 
Eight  crclock  arrived — nine — ten  o'clock 
struck,  and  Miss  Jemima,  too  uneasy  to 
go  to  bed,  was  told  by  Dinah,  whom  she 
consulted  and  questioned,  that  the  artist 
had  been  seen  by  her  driving  out  another 
rich  old  maid  of  the  village.  Miss  Jemi- 
ma repaired  to  her  chamber,  but  sleep 
was  a  stranger  to  her  eyes,  and  impose 
to  her  pillow.  As  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  she  heard  a  carriage  stop  in  the 
street  She  got  out  of  bed,  went  to  the 
window,  saw  the  artist  walking  softly  up 
the  patn ;  saw  him  wave  his  hand,  and 
cautiously  opening  her  blind  still  further, 
saw,  to  ner  utter  amazement  and  un- 
bounded indignation,  another  hand  wav- 
ing a  handkerchief  from  the  window  of 
her  niece's  apartment.  What's-his-name's 
treason  and  her  niece's  frailty  were  ap- 
parent. Nay,  she  heard  a  door  softly 
open,  and  the  tread  of  careful  footsteps 
descending  the  stairs.  She  instantly  re- 
paired, bv  the  way  of  the  back  stairs,  to 
her  brotner's*  room.  The  Captain  nad 
retired  to  rest  that  night  rather  more  sober 
than  was  his  wont,  and  so  was  awakened, 
and  made  to  comprehend  that  his  Jessica 
was  about  to  elope,  with  comparative  ease 
and  despatch.  He  rose  at  once,  and  rush- 
ing in  his  shirt  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  saw,  as  he  supposed,  his  daughter 
and  her  lover,  walking  swiifUy  down  the 
path  to  the  street,  where,  sure  enough,  a 
carriage  was  in  waiting.  Conscious  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  pursue 
them,  he  cidled  upon  them  to  stop,  and 
shouted  lustily  for  his  dog,  whicn,  at 
this  summons,  at  last  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  rope  by  which  he  had  been  tied 
in  the  woodshed  by  the  careM  Dinah ; 
and  being  thereto  incited  by  his  master, 
at  once  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives,  ana 
the  luckfess  artist  would  prcu)ably  have 
been  killed  outright  by  the  savage  beast, 
that  seized  him  just  as  he  was  getting 
into  the  carriage  had  it  not  been  ^t  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  were  torn  off  in  the 
struggle.  As  it  was,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape,  and  the  car- 
riage was  driven  off  with  tne  most  pre- 


cipitate haste,  leaving  the  lady  to  encoun- 
ter the  angCr  of  her ^master,  for — ^you 

mustn't  breathe  it,  or  it  will  spoil  the 
prettiest  piece  of  fun  that  ever  came  off 
in  a  court-room — the  errant  damsel  was 
none  other  than  the  black  wench,  Dinah, 
who,  being  an  exceedingly  athletic  ana 
two-fisted  young  lady,  had  been  by  no 
means  dismayed  at  the  proposition  made 
to  her  by  her  young  mistress,  to  person- 
ate Miss  Jemima  on  that  occasion,  until 
the  artist  had  ravished  at  least  one  fond 
kiss  from  her  delicate  lips.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  scene  in  the  Captain's 
parlor  that  night,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one,  was  somewhat  piquant. 
But,  however  tJiat  may  have  been,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  unless  the  artist 
should  get  wind  of  the  real  state  of  the 
matter  before  the  trial  of  his  cases, 
there'll  be  a  piouant  scene  in  the  court- 
house over  yonder,  when  that  Dinah  tes- 
tifies ;  for  the  artist,  still  believing  that 
Miss  Jemima  Smith  actually  started  to 
run  away  with  him,  has  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  he  had  the  dog  sot 
upon  him  while  preparing  to  give  a  sere- 
nade, and  confidently  trusting  in  the  as- 
surance of  his  lawyers,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Smiths  will  never  permit  the  scandal 
of  having  the  truth  j^roclaimed,  as  he 
supposes  it  to  be,  especially  by  the  means 
of  so  public  a  proceeding  as  a  trial  to  a 
jury,  has  sued  the  captain  for  an  assault 
and  battery,  laying  damages  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  Miss  Jemima  in  anoth- 
er suit  for  breach  of  promise  to  marry, 
same  amount  of  damages  laid,  and  hopes 
to  worry  them  into  terms,  and  paymg 
him  something  handsome.  Now,  sir, 
what  do  you  think,  isn't  Miss  Mary  a 
young  lady  of  spirit  ?  " 

"But  who  told  you  so  much  about 
this  7  How  came  you  to  know  so  much 
more  than  other  people  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  my  companion,  *'  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  sure,  that  a  Judge  who  may 
perhaps  try  these  cases,  ought  to  know 
less  than  other  people  about  'em,  before 
trial  at  least,  though  the  facts,  to  oe  sure, 
are  things  for  the  jury  to  find  and  deal 
with.  But  I'll  tell  you.  EUot,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  has  probably  intended  to  ap- 
pear for  the  defendants,  without  being 
authorized  so  to  do  by  either  of  them ; 
and  he  has  been  afraid,  I  suppose,  that  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  would  be  sharp 
enough  to  suspect  this  want  of  authority, 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  appearing  in  them 
at  all.  So,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  suppose,* 
of  not  having  a  default  ordered  imme- 
diately, if  the  <}ue&tion  should  be  asked 
him^  and  he  obhged  to  confess,  as  it  natu- 
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rally  would  be  in  most  instances,  yon 
know,  especially  after  the  first  teim  but 
to  have  time  granted  in  which  to  obtain 
the  Captain's  consent  to  appear  by  au- 
thority, ho  took  occasion  to  tell  tfudge 
Wansley  at  the  last  term,  which  was  be- 
fore the  suits  were  commenced,  and 
Wansley  told  the  rest  of  us  pretty  much 
what  I  have  been  telline  you. 

The  Judge  finished  the  punch  and  his 
narrative  at  about  the  same  moment,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  bade  him  good 
night,  and  went  up  to  my  room.  I 
knocked  at  Cranston's  door  as  I  passed, 
and  there  being  no  reply,  I  concluded  that 


he  bad  not  ^  home  fipom  the  Captain's ; 
so,  as  the  wmdow  of  my  room  overlooked 
the  front  piazza^  and  commanded  a  view 
of  the  street  towards  Captain  Smith's  as 
far  as  the  brow  of  the  hil^  and,  in  fkct,  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  house  itself  I 
sat  down  bv  it  in  my  roddng-chair,  lit  a 
cigar,  and  began  to  smoke,  to  watch  for 
Cranston's  return,  and  it  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  add,  to  build  castles  in  the  «r, 
of  which  ethereal  mansions  Miss  Muy 
Smith,  under  the  name,  s^le  and  title  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Lovel,  was  inyariably  mis- 
tress. 


(To  be  CMtlnaed.) 


WHO   IS  HE? 
A  REPLT  TO  auxvsna 

A  SPANISH  writcr-once  decided, 
In  flippant  song, 
That  woman's  lip,  or  tongue,  or  eye  did 

All  that  went  wrong. 
Nay,  that  the  true  mode  of  unmasking 

Her  wiles  would  be. 
On  all  occasions  simply  asking — 
Pray,  who  is  she  ? 

Now.  why  must  woman's  petticoats 

Aye  be  the  blamables  ? 
How  is't  Quevedo  never  quotes 

Mankind's  unnamables  ? 
He  rates  the  sex,  and  certds  for  it  he 

Makes  a  good  plea ; 
But  canH  I,  on  as  good  authority, 

Ask,  who  is  he  ? 

Quevedo  swear»  that  Eve  and  Helen 

Wrought  dire  mishaps : 
That  Adam  and  the  Trojans  fell  in 

Their  deep-laid  traps. 
Eve  ? — why  Diabolus  beguiled  her ; 

You  know'st,  Quevedo ! 
Helen  ? — that  rascal  Paris  wiled  her ; 

That's  Homer's  credo  I 


Trust  me,  man  causes  woman's  faOing ; 

And,  on  my  life, 
He's  always  wantonly  assailing 

Maid,  widow,  wife. 
Beneath  the  surface  let  the  gazer    • 

Look  deep — he'll  see 
Some  stronger  vessel  that  betrays  her : 

Just  ask — ^who's  he  ? 
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Is  it  a  milk-maid  drops  her  pailful  ? — 
Lubin  *8  love-maidng : 

Is  her  fate  scandalous  or  baleful  ? — 
Lubin 's  been  raking ! 

The  Rchool-girl  loathes  her  bread  and  butter, 
Pouts  o'er  her  tea, 

Mumbles  her  lessons  in  a  flutter- 
Ask,  who  is  he  ? 

• 

Despite  experience,  what  can  set 
The  widow  hoping  ? 

Why  are  wives  sometimes  gadding  met, 
And  sometimes  moping  ? 

Don't  talk  of  widows'  amorous  bump, 
Of  wives  too  free ; 

But  pop  the  question  to  them,  plump- 
Pray,  who  is  he  ? 

We're  mighty  prompt  to  throw  the  blame  on 

The  weaker  fair  sex ; 
When  justice  ought  to  fix  the  shame  on 

Ours — not  on  their  sex. 
Ours  the  seduction  and  the  fooling, 

If  such  there  be : 
Come ;  jour  exception  to  this  ruling-^ 

Pray,  who  is  he  ? 

The  old  and  hump-backed  ply  their  battery 

Of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Well-knit  young  fellows  deal  in  flattery, 

Dance,  song,  oaths,  duels. 
So,  to  conclude,  I'll  take  my  oath,  sir, 

Upon  the  Bible, 
That  to  blame  one— in  place  of  both,  sir, — 

Is  a  gross  libel  1 


MANNERS. 


WITH  A  SQXnNT  AT  CHESTKRFIXLD. 


TnE  duration  and  severity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  is  more  attributable  to, 
apparently,  a  trifling  and  insignificant 
cause,  and  one  very  generally  overlooked 
by  historians,  than  to  any  other.  The 
cause  we  allude  to,  and  on  which  we  are 
inclined  to  place  so  much  stress,  was  the 
manners  of  Lord  North. 

Many  suppose,  that  in  great  historical 
events,  causes  must  have  existed  com- 
mensurate in  importance  with  the  events 
themselves ;  whereas  it  has  often  been 
the  case,  that  the  most  important  events 
were  traceable  directly  to  seeminely  the 
most  trifling  causes.  The  cackUng  of 
geese,  every  one  knows,  once  saved  Rome ; 
and  we  suspect  that  tne  peace  and  war 
of  nations  has  oftener  depended  upon  the 


bloominff  cheeks  and  captivating  quali- 
ties of  mir  women,  thui  any  pulicular 
sense  of  the  justice  or  injustice  about 
which  they  were  fighting.  It  was  the 
remark  of  a  very  oustinguished  states- 
man, that  ^a  cliambermaid  has  some- 
times caused  revolutions  in  court,  which 
have  produced  others  in  kingdoms."  It 
is  said,  that  if  a  Brrdsh  officer  had  not 
stopped  to  make  love  to  his  sweetheart 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  attack  upon  the  Americans  would 
have  been  made  some  three  hours  soon- 
er, when  their  works  would  haive  been 
in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  and  the 
result  entirely  different  Who  is  pre- 
pared to  estimate  the  moral  effect  of 
that  battle,  or  calculate  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  rebels  bad  suffered  a 
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defeat  ?  In  the  eari^  part  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Robespierre  determined  on 
leaving  France,  and  was  taking  his  de- 
parture from  Paris,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  political  wrangle  in  a 
caf§.  He  stopped  to  take  part  in  it,  and 
events  there  occurred  which  prevented 
him  from  leaving  Paris.  How  different- 
ly might  have  terminated  the  French 
Revolution,  if  Robespierre  had  been  left 
out  of  it 

Disraeli  the  younger,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  gives  an  account  of  a  distin- 
guished European  diplomatist,  who  was 
detected  in  cheating  at  gambling.  The 
threatened  exposure  caused  his  sudden 
departure  from  the  watering-place  where 
he  was  staying.  As  but  few  were  ao- 
quunted  with  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
leaving,  his  departure  created  an  intense 
sensation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary conjectures.  A  wealthy  Eng- 
lishman '^  sent  immediate^  orders  to  his 
broker  in  England,  to  sell  two  millions 
of  Consols.  The  sale  was  of  course  ef- 
fected— the  example  followed;  stocks 
fell  ten  per  cent.  The  exchange  turned — 
money  became  scarce.  The  public  funds 
of  all  Europe  experienced  a  great  de- 
cline— ^smash  went  the  country  banks — 
consequent  runs  on  the  London — a  dozen 
baronets  fiuled  in  one  morning — Portland 
place  deserted — the  cause  of  infimt  lib- 
erty at  a  terrific  discount — the  Greek 
loan  disappeared  like  a  vapor  in  a  storm — 
all  the  new  American  States  refused  to 
pay  their  dividends — manufactories  de- 
serted— ^the  revenue  in  a  decline — ^the 
country  in  despair— orders  in  council — 
meetings  of  parliament — change  of  min- 
btry — and  a  new  loan !  Such  were  the 
ternflc  consequences  of  a  diplomatist 
turning  blackl^ !  This  secret  lustory  of 
the  late  distress,  is  a  lesson  to  all  mod- 
em statesmen.  Rest  assured,  that  in 
politics,  however  tremendous  tne  effects, 
the  causes  are  often  as  trifling,  and  some- 
times still  more  despicable." 

We  are  told  of  an  instance  of  the.  du- 
plicity of  Fouch6  with  Wellington,  which 
came  near  changing  the  &te  of  Europe, 
for  a  time,  at  least  And  we  suspect  that 
the  manners  of  Lord  North  had  a  more 
serious  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  than  the  swindling  of  anv  diplo- 
matists who  have  lived  since  his  time. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  great  capacity,  but 
he  possessed  a  cheerfulness  and  suavity  of 
manner  that  nothing  could  disturb.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  many 
years,  during  a  period  of  great  politicia 
excitement  and  fierce  strife ;— a  net  that 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  Imper- 


turbable good  nature,  and  bis  amiable 
and  pleasing  manners.  Men  of  much 
greater  ability,  but  with  less  good  nature 
and  affability  of  manner — ^men  with  the 
temper  of  Burke,  Canning  or  Brou^iun, 
for  instance — could  not  have  kept  the 
place  for  six  months.  A  man  of  marked 
capacity,  but  of  a  less  indolent  and  easy 
temper  than  North  possessed,  could  not 
have  weathered  the  storm  that  Burke, 
Fox,  and  others,  raised  agiunst  the  minis- 
ter on  account  of  the  American  war. 
But  he  received  all  with  a  bland  smile, 
or  slept  quietly  through  tjie  denuncia- 
tions, invectives,  and  sarcasms  that  were 
showered  upon  him  by  the  opposition. 
Men  soon  get  tired  of  assailing  another 
with  such  a  disposition  as  this.  On 
leaving  the  house,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, after  a  loud  and  stormy  debate,  in 
which  the  minister  preserved  his  equa- 
nimity and  humor  to  the  last,  Burke 
said,  "  Well,  there's  no  denjring  it,  gen- 
tlemen, this  man  has  certainly  more  wit 
and  good  nature  in  him,  than  all  of  us 
put  together."  He  would  reply  to  attacks 
the  most  bitter  and  virulent,  in  a  manner 
calm  and  gracious,  and  with  facetiousness 
and  pleasantry  that  no  political  animosi- 
ty could  witnstand.  It  was  this  easy 
temper  that  nothing  could  ruffle,  joined 
to  his  bland  and  insinuating  manners, 
which  kept  the  tomahawks  and  scaliHng- 
knives  of  the  savages  so  much  employed 
between  the  years  1776  and  1783.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  minister  could  have 
continued  the  American  war  half  as  long ; 
and  it  will  therefore  be  safe  to  suppose, 
perhaps,  that  every  one  of  his  gracious 
smiles  cost  America  the  life  of  a  patriot 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  United  States 
that  there  was  one  event  which  the 
courtesy  and  good  nature  of  North  could 
not  avert.  Clive  committed  suicide  just 
after  North  had  given  him  the  command 
of  the  English  army  in  America.  If  the 
consummate  abilities  of  that  great  soldier 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
people  of  the  United  Colonies,  then  fee- 
bly struggling  for  liberty,  the  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  m^ht  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and 
the  pleasing  manners  of  North  still  more 
disastrous  to  this  country. 

It  is  well  known  what  three  requisites 
the  ancient  orator  said  were  necessary  to 
make  a  good  speaker ;  and  the  same  va- 
riety is  necessary  to  make  agreeable  and 
winning  manners.  Good  nature,  amiabil- 
ity, and  kindness  of  hearty  are  three  quali- 
ties no  less  important  and  mdispensable  in 
producing  them^  than  action,  action,  action, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  distingoishea 
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ftncient  in  producing  the  good  orator. 
The  most  elaborate,  assiduous,  and  untir- 
ing endeavors  to  cultivate  in  a  young  man 
pleasing  and  attractive  manners,  where 
there  is  but  little  benevolence  of  heart, 
is  utterly  impossible.  A  generous  na- 
ture is  "the  leaven  that  leavens  the 
whole  lump."  Wherever  we  find  a  man 
who  enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  we  may 
be  assured,  however  bad  his  reputation 
may  be,  that  he  has  some  good  qualities, 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Yet  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  the  man  who  is  popular 
with  the  multitude,  and  odious  with  the 
{soi  diaant)  respectable  few,  denied  all 
merit.    They  have  ^ 

•*  ObMrred  his  coortsblp  to  the  oommon  people  ;— 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  hnmble  and  fiuniU«r  coorteey  ;** 

but  it  was  only  art  (they  say) — cool, 
premeditated  design,  that  prompted  the 
courtesy.  Now  it  would  not  seem  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to  know 
that  counterfeit  virtue  will  not  pass  cur- 
rent any  better  than  a  counterfeit  coin  or 
counterfeit  bank  bill ;  and  the  "  common 
people  "  probably  detect  the  counterfeits 
sooner  than  the  exclusives,  because  they 
are  under  a  greater  necessity  to  keep 
them  circulating. 

A  French  writer,  we  believe,  has  the 
credit  of  first  having  said,  in  speaking  of 
style  in  authors,  "  The  style  is  the  man." 
Every  peculiarity  a  man  has,  of  course, 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  and  the  idea  of  regarding  them  as 
a  sort  of  extraneous  adjunct,  which 
might  be  dropped  or  resumed  at  pleasure, 
is  very  idle.  Tuckerman  has  written  a 
very  ingenious  and  interesting  essay  on 
"  The  Hands."  The  particular  disposal 
one  makes  of  the  hands  in  walking,  sit- 
ting, talking,  is  full  of  expression,  and 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  one's 
manners.  And  the  manners  are  but  the 
disposition  and  character,  sticking  out, 
as  it  were,  all  over  the  person.  The  feet, 
even,  are  made  expressive  in  our  manner 
of  using  them.   Ulysses  says  of  Oiessida : 

**  There  is  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip ; 

"  Manners  make  the  man,"  is  a  very 
old  saying.  It  is  a  proposition  that  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  the  converse  of  it 
is  equally  true,  and  much  more  plausible, 
as  it  strikes  us.  The  man  makes  the 
manners.  A  man  with  such  a  character 
as  Cato's,  will  be  likely  to  ^ve  man- 
ners like  Cato ;  and  a  man  with  a  char- 
acter similar  to  Caesar's,  will  have 
similar  manners  to  Ccesar.    We  recol- 


lect no  instance  of  the  union  of  a  charac- 
ter like  Cato's,  with  the  manners  of 
Caesar,  though  John  Hampden  comes 
nearer  to  such  a  union  than  any  that  now 
occurs  to  us.  Aaron  Burr,  we  think,  re- 
sembled Caesar  very  much  in  character, 
and  he  certainly  did  very  much  in  manners. 
John  Jay,  Hamilton,  Judge  Marshall, 
Pickering,  resembled  Cato  more  in  char- 
acter as  well  as  in  manners.  All  the 
training  in  the  world,  we  suspect,  from 
infancy  upward,  could  not  have  infused 
into  Cato  the  manners  of  Caesar,  any 
more  than  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Chesterfield  in  coaxing,  flattering,  sneer- 
ing at  and  threatening  his  son,  could 
drive  "  the  graces  "  into  that  slow-witted, 
pedantic  lout.  How  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  Voltaire  to  have  had  the 
manners  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  vice  versa. 
What  a  combination  it  would  have  made 
for  each,  if  Pitt  and  Sheridan  had  changed 
manners.  Supposing  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  nei- 
ther of  them  would  have  died  so  much 
in  debt,  and  that  the  debt  of  (Sreat  Bri- 
tain would  be  something  less  than  it 
now  is. 

Bad  men,  as  well  as  good  men,  un- 
doubtedly sometimes  have  very  agree- 
able manners ;  but  we  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  believe,  that  very  bad  men  could 
long  prove  agreeable  companions.  Na- 
ture has  bounded  and  circumscribed  hy- 
pocrisy to  very  narrow  limits,  and  keep- 
mg  within  them  any  very  great  length 
of  time,  is  extremely  difficult.  We  sus- 
pect, if  those  persons  who  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  very  fascinating  in 
manner,  and  very  vicious  in  character, 
were  fully  understood  and  appreciated, 
they  would  be  found  to  possess  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  kindness. 

We  are  too  much  of  an  optimist  to  feel 
a  very  great  distrust  of  the  world's  judg- 
ment ;  yet  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
a  good  many  characters  fiunous  in  histo- 
ry, as  well  as  a  good  many  more  hum- 
ble individuals  of  our  acquaintance,  in 
a  more  favorable  light  than  they  are  re- 
garded by  the  world  generally. 

The  more  familiar  we  become  with  the 
wickedness  and  tyranny  of  the  nobilily 
of  France  previous  to  tne  French  Revo- 
lution, the  more  charity  we  feel  towards 
Marat  and  Robespierre.  Shakespeare's 
poaching  and  supposed  backsliding  at  the 
country  inn,  the  world  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard more  leniently,  than  the  error  he 
committed  in  handing  down  to  posterity 
that  worthy  monarch  (as  it  now  appears 
he  was),  Richard  the  Third,  as  sudi  a 
monster  of  iniquity. 
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Lord  Ohesterfield  was  a  man  against 
whose  reputation  the  most  Tiolent  anath- 
emas and  denunciations  have  heen  hurled. 
He  has  heen  preached  against  as  the 
cold-hlooded  and  systematic  comiptor 
of  his  own  son ;  as  a  man  utterly  with- 
out religion,  virtue,  principle,  or  moral- 
ity. But  he  was  much  too  wise  a  man 
to  have  heen  near  as  wicked  as  many 
have  repreFentcd  him.  A  candid  and 
careful  examination  of  his  life  and  works, 
leads  us  to  helieve,  that  however  much 
he  may  have  heen  wanting  in  virtue  and 
morality,  he  was  not,  in  these  respects  at 
least,  far  hehindmany  other  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  And  in  hrilliant,  if  not 
solid  qualities,  he  surpa^^sed  them  alL 
Now  if  Chesterfield  had  heen  the  heart- 
less monster  many  helieve  him,  and  yet 
possessed  of  such  an  engaging  address, 
and  such  fascinating  manners,  it  would 
have  been  truly  surprising. 

The  ideas  most  commonly  associated 
with  Chesterfield,  are,  that  he  was  a  man 
possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  but  su- 
perficial intellect,  and  the  perfect  master 
of  every  accomplishment ;  that  he  was 
an  efieminate,  fastidious,  highly  polished 
gentleman — a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
dancing-master  and  the  statesman — a 
cross  between  Beau  Nash  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  A  lady's  boudoir,  many  have 
supposed,  was  the  field  best  calculated 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  exploits — a  field 
on  which  a  brilliant  display  of  his  pow- 
ers vras  sure  to  be  afibrded,  and  his  ut- 
most capabilities  elicited.  They  have 
supposed  that  he  could  make  a  bow  with 
inimitable  grace^'  compliment  a  lady  with 
the  most  ex(|uisite  delicacy,  and  utter  a 
witticism  with  charming  sang  froid. 
The  popular  fancy  has  painted  him  as  an 
exceedingly  handsome  man,  dressed  with 
the  utmost  taste  and  elegance — "the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form," 
but  a  man  of  such  keenly  nervous  sus- 
ceptibilities as  to  be  greatly  shocked  by 
contact  with  the  least  approach  to  rude- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  no  very 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
necessary  to  know,  that  however  grace- 
ful and. accomplished  a  spooney  may  be, 
he  cannot  be  a  very  fascinating  man. 
Women  contrive  to  elicit  some  amuse- 
ment fh)m  shallow  fops  in  the  way  of 
ridicule  and  bantering,  but  they  seldom 
feel  any  admiration  for  a  man,  who  does 
not  conunand  the  respect  of  men. 

Women  almost  always  require  some 
g^nmption  (to  use  a  homely  but  expres- 
sive term^  in  the  men  upon  whom  they 
bestow  tneir  admiration.     To  be  sure, 


the  Queen  of  Spun  was  enamored  with 
that  handsome  booby,  Godoy;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Castlemaine  was  smitten  with 
the  fine  proportions,  strength  and  agility 
of  the  rope-dancer,  Hall ;  but  these  wo- 
men could  appreciate  nothing  but  animal 
qualities  in  a  man.  Lady  Essex  never 
would  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some person  of  the  adventurer,  Carr,  bat 
for  the  love  letters  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
wrote  her  for  him.  It  was  not  an  idle 
boast  of  Wilkes's,  that  he  was  an  ov«v 
match  for  the  handsomest  man  in  Eng- 
land, in  winning  the  afiections  of  a  wo- 
man, although  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  he  was  a 
good-natured  rasod,  with  very  fascinating 
manners. 

The  impressions  stated  above  in  re- 
gard to  Chesterfield,  we  suspect,  are 
wholly  erroneous.  He  was  a  free  and 
easy  careless  gentleman,  with  all  class- 
,  es ;  had  no  troublesome  weight  of  digni- 
ty to  preserve,  and  was  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  companion  to  whomsoever  he 
might  be  thrown  among.  He  would  ex- 
hibit no  less  gusto  in  cracking  a  joke 
with  a  beggar  in  the  street,  than  he 
would  grace  and  elegance  in  exchanging 
repartees  with  the  lady  in  her  parior. 
He  was  as  popular  with  the  Irish  squi- 
reens at  Dubhn,  as  he  was  with  Freder- 
ick the  Great  and  Voltaire ;  as  much  ad- 
mired by  his  servants  and  dependants^  as 
he  was  by  Lord  Hervey  and  Lady  Suf- 
folk. The  man  whose  society  is  much 
sought  after  by  the  fashionable  and  the 
great,  must  have  in  him  elements  of  pop- 
ularity with  the  multitude ;  for  he  must 
possess  a  large  share  of  good  nature 
which  the  high  and  low  equally  appre- 
ciate. Politeness  has  been  defincKi  as 
benevolence  in  little  things — a  definition 
which  comprehends  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word.  That  Chesterfield  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  his  life  and  writings  clear- 
ly show. 

We  give  a  description  of  Chesterfield 
by  two  different  parties — ^both  very  reli- 
able authorities.  The  reader  can  recon- 
cile the  dissimilarity  in  the  descriptions 
as  best  he  may ;  we  cannot  help  him 
much.  Perhaps,  however.  Lord  Hervey, 
who  wrote  the  first  description,  may 
have  had  a  prejudice  against  Chesterfield, 
for  some  reason  or  other. 

"  His  person  was  as  disagreeable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  human  figure  to  be 
without  being  deformed.  He  was  very 
short,  disproportloned,  thick  and  clumsi- 
ly made,  had  a  broad,  rough-featured, 
ugly  face,  with  black  teeth,  and  a  head 
big  enough  for  a  Polyphemus.    One  Ben 
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Ashunt,  who  said  a  few  good  things, 
though  admired  for  many,  told  Lora 
Chesterfield  onoe.  that  he  was  like  a 
stunted  giant,  wnich  was  a  humorous 
idea,  and  really  apposite." 

Tne  other  description  we  ttiink  is  hy  a 
man  who  had  no  particular  prejudice  in 
the  matter.  Puttmg  the  two  together 
they  show  what  confidence  we  can  place 
in  all  we  read. 

*^  His  figure,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
was  very  good— every  limb  turned  by 
Nature's  daintiest  hand,  yet  full  of  vigor, 
till  it  paid  the  penalties  of  vice.  The 
head  is  inimitable — we  never  saw  any  en- 
graving of  him,  either  from  bust,  or 
medal,  or  picture,  that  gives  an  approach 
to  its  peculiar  expression.  The  features 
are  all  classical — the  eyes  full  of  softness, 
yet  of  fire — the  brow  and  eyebrows  grave 
and  manl^,  the  mouth  small,  but  im- 
pressed with  such  a  mixture  of  firmness, 
sense,  wit,  gayety  and  voluptuous  delicacy 
as  few  artists  could  have  imagined — and 
no  one  of  tliat  day  but  Rosalba  could 
have  transcribed." 

.  A  very  characteristic  anecdote  is  given, 
of  the  stratagem  he  resorted  to  to  obtain 
a  vote  against  Wa]pole,  whose  downfall 
he  was  very  zealous  in  promoting. 

"  The  late  Lord  R ,  with  many  good 

qualities,  and  even  learning  and  parts,  had 
a  strong  desire  of  being  thought  skilful  in 
physic,  and  was  very  expert  in  bleeding. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  knew  his  foible, 
and  on  a  particular  occasion  wished  to 
have  his  vote,  came  to  him  one  morning 
and  after  having  conversed  upon  indifier- 
ent  matters,  complained  of  the  headache, 
and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his  pulse. 
It  was  foufid  to  beat  high,  and  a  hint  of 
losing  blood  given.  I  have  no  objection ; 
and  as  I  hear  your  lordship  has  a  master- 
ly hand,  will  you  favor  me  with  trying 
your  lancet  upon  me  ? 

^* Apropos^  said  Lord  Chesterfield  after 
the  operation,  do  you  go  to  the  House  to- 
day ?    Lord  R answered,  I  did  not 

intend  to  go,  not  being  sufSciently  in- 
formed of  the  question  which  is  to  be  de- 
bated ;  but  you  who  have  considered  it, 
which  side  will  you  be  of?  The  Earl 
having  gained  his  confidence,  easily  direct- 
ed his  judgment;  he  carried  him  to  the 
House,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleased. 
He  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  none  of 
his  friends  had  done  so  much  as  he,  hav- 
ing litendly  bled  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try." 

It  18  putting  a  man's  politeness  to  a 
pretty  severe  test  when  it  comes  to  blood« 
Mtting. 

On  seeing  the  full-length  pictun  of 


Beau  Nash,  between  the  busts  of  Pope 
and  Newton  at  Bath,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

**Tbf8  picture  plaoed  tbe  busts  between, 
Oivos  satire  all  its  strength ;  ' 

WiBdoih  and  wit  are  little  seen, 
Bat  toWj  at  fliU  length.*" 

The  following  hon  mot  gives  another 
specimen  of  his  wit : 

On  hearing  of  the  marriage  of  a  man 
of  low  family,  with  the  daughter  of  a 
lady  whose  way  of  life  threw  doubts  on 
the  paternity,  he  observed  that  nobody's 
sonnad  married  every  body's  daughter. 

No  one  doubts  Pope's  appreciation  of 
wit,  and  he  wrote — 

**  Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit, 
Sec  two  doll  lines  bf  Stanbope^spenoll  writ" 

The  best  exhibition  afibrded  of  the 
manners  of  Chesterfield  is  given  in  his 
manner  of  governing  Ireland.  He  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  a 
very  critical  time — that  nation  being  in  a 
c;reat  state  of  excitement  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  Catholics  would  rise  in 
favor  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  the  man 
of  all  others  best  suited  to  the  post,  and 
Ireland  neither  before  nor  since,  was  ever 
better  governed  than  by  him.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  his 
sagacity  and  penetration,  his  great  tact 
suavity  and  firmness,  admirably  fitted 
him  to  govern  that  people  at  an^  time, 
but  more  especially  during  a  crisis.  A 
man  of  less  discernment,  tact,  and  affabil- 
ity— ^a  well-meaning  but  dull-witted  gov- 
ernor at  that  penod.  would  have  been 
pretty  sure  to  have  nad  a  civil  war  to 
contend  with. 

We  give  two  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
his  numnen  I  while  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Some  would  say  that 
it  evinced  how  very  efficacious  pleasantry 
often  is  in  averting  serious  difficulties. 
"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  some  one  to  him, 
"your  own  coachman  is  a  Papist,  and 
^oes  to  mass  every  Sunday."  ^*  Does  he, 
mdeed,"  replied  the  I^ord  Lieutenant,  "  I 
will  take  good  care  that  he  does  not  drive 
me  there.)'  One  morning  early,  the  vice? 
treasurer,  Mr.  Gardner,  a  red  hot  Orange 
man,  waited  on  him.  and  assured  him  on 
the  best  authority  tnat  the  Papists  in  the 
province  of  ^  Connaught  were  actually 
rising!  Upon  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
took  out  his  watch  and  composedly  ob- 
served, "  It  is  nine  o'clock,  and  certainly 
time  for  them  to  rise ;  I  therefore  believe 
your  news  to  be  true."  All  this  time  he 
was  watching  over  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try with  Argus  eyes,  and  the  sUghtest 
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moTement  towards  disaffection  was  ob- 
seryed. 

This  pleasantly  of  manner  in  these  in- 
stances, as  any  one  can  see,  was  the  re- 
salt  of  the.shi'ewdest  observation  and  the 
deepest  reflection.  Some  of  the  jokes  of 
this  perfumed  milliner  Lord  (as  many 
suppose  him  to  have  been)  while  in  Ire- 
land, have  been  preserved,  bat  they  are 
too  coarse  and  indecorous  for  publication 
nowadays. 

But  notwithstanding  his  appreciation 
of  coarse  jokes,  no  man  ever  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  woman  compliments  of  more 
exquisite  delicacy  than  he.  Good  nature 
without  wit,  grace,  or  refinement,  will  not 
enable  a  person  to  bestow  compliments 
welt.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  aflbrded  in  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of 
Ix)ndon,  who  in  his  address  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  told  her  that  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada got  the  wrong'  sow  by  the  ear  wJien 
they  attacked  her, 

Chesterfield's  reputation  now  rests 
chiefly  on  his  letters  to  his  son ;  when  he 
lived  it  was  based  on  what  he  was,  with- 
out them. 

Of  course  it  was  much  more  splendid 
then,  than  it  has  been  since.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Chesterfield  placed  any  undue 
stress  upon  manners,  but  he  had  for  a 
son  a  dull-witted,  awkward,  clumsy 
clown,  and  undoubtedly  few  sons  ever 
needed  more  the  cultivation  of  graceful 
manners  than  he.  Hence  his  father's 
earnest  endeavors  to  force  them  upon 
him,  but  all  without  avail.  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  very  much  to  the  point : 

Vile  8Unhop«— Damons  blaab  to  tell 
In  twice  two  hundred  plaoee, 
Has  shuwn  his  son  the  road  to  h — , 
Escorted  hj  the  Oraccs : 
Bat  little  did  the  nngeneroos  Isd 
Concern  himself  about  them ; 
For  base,  degenentte,  meanlj  bad. 
He  sneaked  to  hell  withoat  them. 

The  difference  between  Dorset  and 
Rochester  illustrates  well  what  kind  of  a 
foundation  agreeable  manners  require. 
Rochester  was  one  ofHhe  most  brilliant 
wits  and  poets  of  the  court  of  Charles 
IL ;  but  he  lacked  that  good  nature  and 
broad  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men 
which  made  Dorset  so  attractive.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  Macaulay's  de- 
scription of  the  latter.  Although  the 
reader  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  it,  he 
will  not  object  we  think,  to  have  his  at- 
tention often  called  to  it 

**  None  of  tiie  English  nobles  enjoyed 
a  larger  measure  of  public  favor  than 
Charles  Sackville,  oarl  of  Dorset  He 
was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  man.    In  his 


youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious libertines  of  the  wild  time  which 
followed  the  Restoration.  He  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  city  watch,  had  passed 
many  nights  in  the  round  house,  and  had 
at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate. 
His  passion  for  Betty  Morrice  and  for 
Nell  Gwynn,  who  always  called  him  her 
Charles  the  First,  had  given  no  small 
amusement  and  scandal  to  the  town. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices,  his 
courageous  spirit,  his  fine  understanding, 
and  his  natural  goodness  of  heart  hi^ 
been  conspicuous.  Men  said  that  the  ex- 
cesses in  which  he  indulged  were  common 
between  him  and  the  whole  race  of  gay 
young  cavaliers,  but  that  his,  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  and  the  generosity 
with  which  he  made  reparation  to  those 
whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were  all  his 
own.  His  associates  were  astonished  by 
the  distinction  which  the  public  made  be- 
tween him  and  them.  *  He  may  do  what 
he  chooses,'  said  Wilmot;  *he  is  never 
in  the  wrong.'  The  judgment  of  the 
world  became  still  more  favorable  to  Dor- 
Set  when  he  had  been  sobered  by  time 
and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  his 
brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart,  his 
open  hand,  were  universally  praised.  No 
day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some 
distressed  family  had  not  reitson  to  bless 
his  name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  good 
nature,  such  was  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the  town 
feared,  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sar- 
casm of  Dorset" 

The  manners  of  Charles  the  First  on 
the  scaffold,  and  of  his  son  Charles  the 
Second  on  his  deathbed,  both  did  moch 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  their  lives.  How 
much  kindness  of  heart  and  philosophical 
magnanimity  the  latter  exhibited  when 
he  begged  pardon  of  his  conrtiers  for 
being  such  an  unconscionable  time  dying. 

Chesterfield,  in  his  old  age,  called  his 
daily  drive  through  the  streets  the  re- 
hearsal of  his  funeral,  and  used  to  say 
of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  himself:  "Ty- 
rawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  two 
years,  but;  we  don't  choose  to  have  it 
known." 

The  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  his 
other  miseries ;  but  he  retained  his  mem- 
ory and  his  politeness  to  his  latest  breath. 
Only  half  an  hour  ])efore  he  died,  Mr. 
Dnvrolles  came  to  see  him.  and  Hxe  earl 
had  just  strength  enough  to  gasp  out  in  a 
faint  voice  from  his  l)ed— "  CHve  Day- 
roUes  a  chair.^  "  His  good  breeding," 
said  his  physician,  "only  quits  him  with 
his  life."  He  was  in  the  79th  year  oi  his 
age  when  he  died. 
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IN  a  former  notice  of  this  subject,  we 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  historical  study  of  the 
natural  records  of  our  planet,  couched  in 
such  simple  language  as  might  convey- 
some  idea  of  the  scope  and  interest  of  the 
pursuit,  without  appalling  the  reader  with 
names  and  terms  associated  in  most  minds 
with  a  strong  impression  of  dulness  and 
obscurity. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  geology 
has  won  a  very  dry  ^reputation  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  is  oflen  regarded  as  a 
pursuit  appropriate  only  to  those  '^  slow 
coaches"  which  can  succeed  in  nothing  usu- 
ally deemed  attractive  or  interesting. 
The  sly  hit  at  its  students  in  Vanity  Fair, 
where,  afler  rendering  full  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  Eagles,  that  "  woman  with- 
out a  flaw  in  her  character  and  with  a 
house  in  Portman  Square,"  the  author 
stoops  for  an  instant  to  characterize  her 
conjugal  appendage  as  "a  quiet  old  gen- 
tleman not  tall  enough  to  reach  any  body's 
ears,  and  with  a  taste  for  geology ; "  is 
perhaps  a  fair  indication  of  the  estimation 
m  which  ^polite  society"  holds  that 
small  class  of  persons  indulging  tastes 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Eagles.  Certain- 
ly the  philosopher  blowing  soap-bubbles 
was  not  a  better  subject  for  ridicule  than 
a  formal  professor,  toiling  with  hammer 
and  basket  ^^up  hill  and  down  dale, 
'knocking  chucky-stones  to  pieces  to  see 
how  the  world  was  made,"  and  in  the 
minds  perhaps  of  most,  the  speculations 
of  the  erudite  and  enthusiastic  laird  of 
Monkbams  seem  authentic  compared  to 
those  of  the  geologist 

Perhaps  all  this  is  mainly  the  fault  of 
the  philosophers  themselves,  whose  so- 
called  elementary  books  on  the  subject 
are  often  admirably  calculated  to  quench 
curiosity  and  repel  investigation.  We 
remember  well  a  course  of  geology  in  our 
junior  year  at  college,  and  have  still  a 
strong  recollection  of  the  precise  defini- 
tions and  angular  diagrams  of  De  la 
Beche's  epitome  of  the  science ;  under  the 
influence  of  which  all  interest  formerly 
aroused  by  a  residence  where  fossils  were 
so  abundant  that  every  stone  was  marked 
by  their  mystic  forms,  was  fairly  extin- 
guished. The  only  application  ever  made 
of  our  learning  was  when,  on  some  Satur- 
day ramble,  we  amused  each  other  by 
^airing  our  vocabulary,*'  and  detecting 
the  most  remarkable  ^*  uplifts,"  "  faults, ' 
'* contortions,"  and  "schistose  cleavages  " 
in  the  slaty  banks  of  the  Mohawk.    The 


cloud  of  dulness  shed  over  the  science 
by  the  college  manual  was  afterwards 
dissipated  by  a  very  different  book.  In 
accompanying  Tin  imagination^  Dr.  Man- 
tell  along  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  channel 
or  the  inland  quarries  of  the  Oolite,  to 
pick  from  among  the  rocky  debris  the 
moulded  imprints  of  the  tenants  of  the 
ancient  oceans ;  and  tracing  back  the 
chain  of  natural  causes  until  the  wonder- 
ful facts  were  made  to  explain  themselves 
by  a  yet  stranger  history,  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  science  was  understood.  We 
realized  at  once  the  fascinating  interest 
which  it  owes  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
best  established  truths  are  connected  with 
unexplained  phenomena ;  and  to  the  blend- 
ing of  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  truth' 
attained,  with  the  eager  curiosity  excited 
by  mysteries  yet  unresolved. 

A  not  less  admirable  guide  is  the  ex- 
plorer of  the  opposite  extremity  of  Great 
Britain,  as  will  be  confessed  by  every 
reader  who  with  his  mind's  eye  follows 
Hugh  Miller,  along  the  clifls  of  Cromarty 
and  among  the  isles  of  Orkney,  scanning 
closely  the  stony  lasers  for  the  organic 
remains  which  their  waste  reveals,  yet 
constantly  awake  to  the  grand  scenery 
which  surrounds  him.  He  seems  to  rest 
on  some  high  hillside  ledge,  forgetting  his 
immediate  pursuit  while  looking  across 
the  Moray  Frith  on  mountains  crowned 
with  the  snows  of  spring  and  draped  with 
the  heather,  so  that  "  all  above  is  white, 
and  all  below  is  purple ; "  or  gazes  in  the 
evening  "on  the  three  great  Kossshire 
hills,  while  the  sunset  lights  up  their 
horizontal  strata  showing  like  courses  of 
masonry  in  gigantic  pyramids ; "  and  he 
reflects  how  vast  were  the  masses  of 
which  these  are  merely  the  detached 
relics.  He  works  with  the  author  among 
the  seaweed  on  the  rocky  beach,  eagerly 
breaking  the  nodules  and  finding  in  each 
some  before  unknown  organic  fragment, 
and  desists  only  when  the  rising  tide 
drives  him  away,  to  spread  out  on  some 
huge  boulder  the  spoils  of  the  morning, 
and  from  the  various  fragments  to  restore 
vague  outlines  of  the  vanished  forms  to 
which  they  once  belonged.  He  traces 
the  layer  which  contains  these  relics  deep 
into  the  country,  buried  under  hundreds 
of  feet  of  rock  in  the  walls  of  the  ravine 
of  Eathie,  but  disdains  not  to  stop  on  the 
search,  and  to  recount  the  fairy  legend 
which  haunts  the  glen. 

Such  writers  redeem  their  science,  and 
prove  that  Bulwer  was  far  from  right 
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when  he  described  their  study  as  **  that 
singular  pedantry  of  science  which  strips 
nature  to  a  skeleton,  and  prowls  among 
the  dead  bones  of  the  world  unconscious 
of  its  living  beauty."  The  readers  of  the 
books  of  Mantell  or  Miller  need  no  ar- 
gument to  show  how  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance may  be  interwoven  with  the  inter- 
est of  exact  study,  and  how  in  tracing  the 
mysterious  history  of  the  past,  the  geol- 
ogist is  brought  into  oonstaiit  intercourse 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  the 
present  aspect  of  nature. 

Will  the  reader  spend  an  hour  with  us 
in  our  own  comer  of  the  Great  Cemetery  1 
He  has  already  a  general  idea  of  its  huge 
series  of  layers,  spread  tier  above  tier  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent  and  thou- 
sands of  Yeet  in  depth,— each  successive 
stratum  an  old  ocean  bed,  inclosing  the 
remains  of  a  peculiar  group  of  living 
forms,  once  the  tenants  of  that  sea  or  its 
bounding  shores.  How  these  originally 
soft  masses  were  hardened,  how  raised 
above  the  waters  into  continents,  we 
wait  not  now  to  inquire.  They  are  how- 
ever actually  and  undehiably  here,  form- 
ing the  stony  masonry  of  which  this  high 
slope  is  built  up^  this  northern  slope 
of  Pompey  Hill,  m  the  centre  of  New 
York,  a  thousand  feet  above  that  level  at 
which  the  nearest  waters  like  those  which 
deposited  them  are  now  heaving  and  roll- 
ing, two  hundred  miles  away. 

Every  where  under  the  sod  and  mould 
of  this  green  hill,  and  under  those  of  all 
its  fellows  which  we  see  swelling  east- 
ward and  westward,  by  digging  but  a 
few  feet  we  come  up6n  the  hardened  sea- 
slime,  which  we  know  as  rock,  with  its 
native  shells  and  weeds  and  corals  yet 
preserved  in  its  compact  embrace. 

That  valley  between  this  hill  and  the 
next,  hojlowed  out  so  far  that  yonder 
church-spire  reaches  upward  not  a  third 
of  its  depth,  has  all  been  worn  out  of 
these  successive  layers  of  sediment,  the 
flinty  edges  of  which  appear  on  its  oppo- 
site slopes  at  corresponding  heights.  Once 
these  parallel  ridgy  hills  were  but  parts 
of  one  huge  mass,  hidden  within  it  like 
the  statue  in  the  block.  The  elements 
have  chiselled  away  the  greater  portion, 
worn  and  fretted  it  down  for  hundreds  or 
feet,  until  it  has  assumed  its  present  un- 
even and  furrowed  form,  and  are  sUll 
working  at  it  day  by  day ;  whOe  the  busy 
stream  in  its  deepest  hollow  is  slowly  but 
increasingly  b«iring  back  yet  more  and 
more  of  its  daily  waste  into  the  depths 
from  whenqe  it  rose. 

But  the*  evidence  of  fiur  greater  wear 
and  erosion  is  before  us.    Yonder  at  the 


northward,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  be- 
low, spreads  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
a  level,  and  in  great  pirt,  forest-coverod 
plain.  Half  way  to  the  horizon,  stretdies 
through  the  woods  from  east  to  west,  a 
long  belt  of  light,  with  a  dark  spot  or  two 
near  its  west^ii  extremity.  It  is  the 
Oneida  Lake,  and  those  spots  are  islands. 
Thirty  miles  beyond,  out  of  sight  beneaUi 
the  sharp  rim  of  the  horizon,  lies  On- 
tario. 

Just  below  us,  terraced  layers  of  hard 
limestone  Jut  out  from  the  hill,  their  edges 
broken  off  in  a  sudden  cliff.  When  orig^ 
inally  deposited  at  the  searbottom,  these 
layers  must  have  extended  much  fiurther, 
"thinnmg  out"  very  gradually  toward 
the  shores  of  their  ocean.  Let  us  then, 
as  a  mathematician  would  say,  ^*  produce 
their  plane "  to  the  northward,  and  see 
where  they  must  have  reposed  when  first 
formed.  Extending  them  in  imagination, 
we  find  that  they  must  have  overspread 
the  plain  before  us  at  an  elevation  of 
many  hundred  feet  abovtf  its  present  levd. 
By  the  wearing  away  of  these  and  the 
masses  which  underlaid  and  supported 
them,  that  bread  plain  and  its  lake  basin 
must  have  been  formed.  This  region  is 
known  by  its  structure  to  have  been 
above  water,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
ever  since  the  era  of  the  coal  formation. 
Since  then,  vast  tracts  of  our  earth  under 
the  newer  seas  have  been  dHod  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  miles  by  the  wear  of 
oM  continents,  building  up  the  great  for- 
mations known  as  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  cttrata.  While  the  ocean  has 
thus  been  filled  in  one  region,  wide  terri- 
tories must  have  been  elsewhere  worn 
away  to  furnish  the  material, — and  here 
is  one  of  the  vacancies  left  by  the  process. 
What  bounds  are  we  to  set  to  the  por- 
tions of  yonder  airv  space  once  filled  by 
the  masses  of  which  these  hills  and  plains 
are  but  the  relics  ?  How  great  wen  the 
masses  which  have  dissolvwl  away  since 
the  ''  New  world  whidi  is  the  Old  "  first 
raised  itselfabove  its  parent  ocean?  Prob- 
ably thousands  of  feet  of  rock  have  been 
worn  from  above  where  we  sit.  Probably 
their  northern  extension  once  spread  fiur 
and  wide,  where  now  the  cIoimIs  hover 
*  above  Lake  Ontario.  All  now  gone,  van- 
ished,— partly  perhaps  abraded  oy  wavea 
and  tides  while  first  emerging  above  the 
sea,  but  mostly  by  later  agencies ;  looaen- 
ed  by  frost  and  storm  aiKl  rain,  washed 
away  down  the  rivers  mto  the  ocean,  and 
spread  by  currents  and  billows  over  thou* 
sands  of  leagues.  The  hills  and  vaUeva 
we  see,  are  out  the  last  furrows  of  tne 
wearing  agendeB  of  «alan,,i»tlM  diMr 
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marks  on  the  granite  block  are  the  last 
traces  of  that  toil  which  reduced  it  from 
its  parenVmass.  The  sarfaoe  which  we 
inhabit  is  but  a  temporary  one,  constant- 
ly changing  for  a  lower.  The  powers 
which  have  reduced  it  thus  low,  will,  in  a 
far  less  period  than  that  past  of  which 
we  trace  the  record,  level  it  so  that  it 
shall 

**  Sink,  like  »  SMrare od,  into  whence  It  roee,** 

till  the  salt  billows  shall  again  sweep 
across  it,  and  the  continent  shall  be  ol>- 
Uterated  as  have  been  the  estates  of  the 
Saxon  earl  where  are  now  the  Goodwin 
sands. 

Enough  of  these  considerations  of  the 
mere  earthy  material  of  the  Great  Cem- 
etery. We  are  in  this  comer  of  it,  on 
^s  actual  upland  farm,  in  the  town  of 
Manlius  and  county  of  Onondaga,  to  dis- 
inter some  of  the  relics  of  living  things 
which  were  buried  when  the  foundations 
of  these  monumental  hills  were  laid. 

We  turn  from  the  broad  landscape,  and 
IbUow  up  the  bed  of  a  shallow  brook 
which  comes  down  the  slope  from  the 
south,  emerging  from  a  ravine  which  it 
has  worn  in  the  black  slate  of  which  the 
hill  is  formed.  We  ascend  its  bed  for  a 
hundred  yards,  our  feet  plashing  on  its 
gravelly  bottom,  and  our  hats  swept  by 
pendent  boughs  of  birch  and  ekn  grow- 
ing from  the  slaty  banks.  A  hundred 
yards  within  the  edge  of  the  hill. — and 
we  come  to  a  cascade.  A  la^er  or  hard, 
black  limestone,  three  feet  thick,  lies  here 
in  the  midst  of  the  soft  slates,  its  edge 
projecting  like  a  course  of  stone  masonry 
fh)m  a  brick  wall.  Its  greater  hardness 
causes  it  so  to  outwear  the  shides  in 
which  it  is  imbedded,  that  they  are  swept 
clean  from  its  upper  sur&oe,  and  excava- 
ted below  into  a  shallow  cave  or  recess 
behind  the  falling  waters, — a  miniature 
illustration  of  the  structure  of  Niagara 
itself. 

This  hard  layer  is  one  of  the  -most 
crowded  repositories  of  the  Great  Ceme- 
tery. The  slates  both  above  and  below 
are  barren  of  fossils,  and  seem  to  have 
been  deposited  by  waters  almost  destr- 
tute  of  animal  life.  But  the  limestone 
contains  the  proof  of  an  epoch  of  a  very 
diflferent  diaracter. 

On  breaking  its  upper  surfiuse,  we  find 
fragments  filM  with  tiny  shells,  which  a 
casual  observer  would  compare  to  those 
of  snails.  They  bear,  however,  in  thdr 
peculiar  spiral  form,  their  markings  and 
their  indented  aperture,  characteristics 
whidi  prove  their  affinity  with  a  family 
of  small  camiyoroos  i^ellfish  inhabitmg 
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the  ocean.  If  we  call  them  Plenroto- 
maria,  the  general  reader  will  be  no 
wiser,  but  naturalists  will  know  at  onoe 
what  they  are  like.  They  are  perfect  in 
every  particular,  though  bound  in  a  rock 
of  the  hardest  texture.  A  pound  of 
stone  will  often  show  a  dozen  projecting 
from  its  ragged  sides.  From  most  of 
them  the  shell  itself  breaks  away  under 
the  hammer,  or  adheres  to  the  investing 
stone,  when  there  is  left  only  a  smooth 
spiral  coil,  which  is  an  interior  cast  of  the 
shell,  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the 
slime  which  filled  it  A  few  specimens 
however,  rescued  in  perfection,  preserve 
the  entire  shell  in  its  place,  its  jetty  sqr- 
fkoe  marked  with  every  original  line  and 
furrow,  more  distinctly  unoerthe  magni- 
fier than  to  the  naked  eye. 

But  these  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  Let  us  raise  a  layer,  and  see  what 
other  relics  it  may  yield  us,  of  those 
forms  of  life  which  swam  or  drifted  above 
the  depths  in  which  its  particles  were  ac- 
cumulated. 

It  is  a  hard,  tough  stone,  and  we  re- 
quire the  use  oi  crowbar,  sledge  and  gun- 
powder, to  effect  any  considerable  im- 
pression upon  it  By  dint  of  much  pry- 
ing and  poundmg,  we  are  able  to  loosen  a 
block  of  perhaps  three  or  four  square  feet, 
and  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness.  As  it  is 
torn  up  from  the  dark  bed  which  it  has 
occupied  so  long,  and  thrown  over  against 
the  bank,  the  dullest  eye  must  be  arrest-  . 
ed  by  the  figure  in  bas-relief  which  shows 
upon  its  lower  sur&oe.  The  outlines  of 
a  large  coiled  shell  are  perfisctly  defined, 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  a  nautilus  can 
fail  to  recognize  a  closely  allied  form. 
There  is  the  coil,  beffinning  at  the  centre 
in  a  tiny  cirde,  and  expanding  at  every 
volution  until  it  terminates  m  a  wide 
mouth  with  a  gracefhlly  curved  margin. 
'  There  is  the  substance  of  the  shell,  its 
colors  indeed  lost,  and  itself  converted 
into  a  Uack,  crystalline,  stony  mass,  bnt 
preservm^  its  original  thickness  andform, 
and  8howm|;  as  distinctly  as  ever  its  un- 
dulating stnations.  And  at  places  where 
the  outer  walls  of  this  old  tenement  are 
broken  away,  show  the  waving,  sinuons 
edges  of  those  remarkable  partitiona 
w£ach  divide  its  interior  into  two  or  three 
score  oi  soeoesstve  o^s.  forming  that  ad- 
mirable float  by  wmcn  its  tenant  was 
enabled  at  will  to  swim  basking  on  the 
sunny  sur&ce  of  the  dieep^  or  to  sink  to 
the  bottom.  These  cells  are  now  all 
filled  with. solid  stone;  the  outer  cham> 
b^rs  usually  with  the  same  material  with 
^the  enveloping  rock,  which  must  have 
been  pressed  in  while  semi-fluid  throai^ 
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those  perforations  whidi  gave  passage  to 
the  tube  which  ooonected  the  whole  series 
oi  chambers  toother.  The  remains  of 
this  pipe  are  still  perceptible,  not,  as  in 
the  recent  nautilus,  piercing  the  partitions 
near  their  centres,  out  at  their  edges,  and 
IjTing  dose  within  the  rounded  baoc  of 
the  shell  The  innermost  cells,  those 
penetralia  to  which  the  earthy  sediment 
could  not  gain  admittance,  are  filled  with 
black  calcareous  spar,  which  must  have 
percolated  in  solution  with  the  water 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  crya- 
tallisd  in  its  interior.  The  entire  or- 
ganism is  greatly  changed  from  its  origi- 
nal condition,  yet  it  is  unaltered  in  all  its 
more  characteristic  features.  Its  analogy 
is  complete  with  the  pearly  nautilus  which 
nayipates  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  bears 
a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  umbili- 
cated  nautilus,  as  'witnesses  one  of  the 
latter  from  the  shores  of  New  Zealand, 
which  lies  amicably  in  the  same  drawer 
to  illustrate  our  best  specimens  from  the 
rocks  of  Central  New  York.  Still  they 
are  by  no  means  identical,  and  in  this  as 
in  other  instances,  the  ancient  fossil  is 
connected  with  its  modem  representatiye 
by  a  series  of  perhaps  a  hundred  more 
or  less  Tarying  species. 

The  abundance  of  these  relics  is  re- 
markable. In  a  block  of  three  or  four 
square  feet  may  often  be  seen  the  remains 
of  as  many  of  these  graceful  shells.  A 
mass  from  this  yery  ledge,  containing  four 
nautili  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, lies  on  the  floor  in  that  chilly  apart- 
ment of  the  old  State  Hall  at  Albany, . 
which,  appropriated  to  the  State  collec- 
tion of  fossils,  is  consigned  to  dust  and 
n^leot ;  while  the  attention  of  yisitors  to 
the  State  Museum  is  mainly,  directed  ta 
the  inspection  of  bullets  from  old  battle- 
fields, *^  homed  firogs,"  rattlesnakes,  and 
bead  embroidered  hidian  leggina,  and  to 
the  inscription  of  their  yuuable  auto- 
graphs in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose, 
after  the  manner  of  hotels. 

The  disinterment  of  relics  of  such  evi- 
dent and  unquestionable  character  fix)m  a 
ledge  of  the  hardest  rock,  two  hundred 
miles  inland  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  is  a  &ot  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  pbserver.  To 
the  infonned  and  thoughtful  mind  it  con- 
nects with  wonderful  freshness  and  reality 
the  two  almost  infinitely  remote  eras,  that 
of  the  nautilus  sailing  gayly 


broken  out  in  the  same  place,  from  a  ledge 
loosened  by  the  severest  frosts  of  winter. 
In  a  museum  of  Egyptian  relics  but 
three  thousand  years  old,  we  are  surpris- 
ed at  the  apparently  close  relation  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  as  shown  by  furni- 
ture and  garments  bearing  so  great  a  re- 
semblance to  those  now  in  use,  and  human 
remains  not  yet  quite  resolved  into  their 
elements.  But  wnat  comparison  bear  the 
famous  forty  centuries  invoked  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids  to  the  cycles  whidi 
have  crept  away  since  these  courses  of 
masonry  were  lajd  over  this  relic,  and  it 
was  Uft 


■  fbr  ever  to  aidan^ 


•* In  fan  and  brMse^ 

On  th«  new  crwted  seat,** 

in  this  very  latitude,  43''  North,  76" 
West,  and  that  when  the  same  shell  id 


Itself  its  monnment?  ** 

Two  other  varieties  of  nautili  occur  in 
the  same  layer,  one  a  little'  species  not 
laiiger  than  a  half  dollar,  in  which  (as  in 
the  pearly  nautilus)  every  whorl  enfolds 
and  entirely  conceals  those  witliiii  it; 
another  much  larger,  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive volutions  lie  unobscured,  merely 
in  contact  with  each  other,  and  ornament- 
ed along  their  outer  edg^  with  a  series 
of  knobs  or  bosses. 

Equally  abundant  with  the  nautili,  are 
some  shells  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  quite 
unknown  among  living  famili^  though 
every  where  common  in  the  lower  and 
older  layers  of  the  Great  Cemetery.  They 
are  perhaps  two  inches  in  diameter,  two 
feet  long,  t^)ering  to  a  point,  and  divided 
by  internal  partitions  into  a  sucoessioii  of 
chambers  or  cells.  At  first  sight  they 
appear  entirely  unlike  any  thing  else,  but 
on  close  examination  prove  to  have  pre- 
cisely the  stmcture  of  a  nautilus,  diffbr- 
ing  only  in  being  extended  in  a  straight 
line  instead  of  beine  coiled  up. 

We  have  remarked  that  these  shells 
occur  in  so  great  abundance,  that  a  square 
yard  of  the  rock  may  be  estimated  to  con- 
tain on  an  avera^  not  less  than  three^ 
lying  within  a  thin  layer  of  but  a  few  in^ 
ches.  At  this  estimate  an  acre  of  this 
cemetery  must  contain  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  of  these  stony  skeletons, 
and  more  than  nine  millions  are  burm 
under  each  square  mile. 

The  fact  that  the  ocean  bottom  was  so 
thickly  strewed  with  these  remains  of 
animals  which,  being  carnivorous  and  of 
wandering  habits,  could  not  have  existed 
in  very  dense  numbers  at  any  moment, 
proves  that  theu*  accumulation  must  have 
been  the  work  of  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  It  has  occurred  to  us  uiat  a  vague 
estimate  of  this  period  may  be  made. 

If^  in  a  district  supportmg  a  human 
population  of  a  thousaud  persons,  the  ot- 
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dinaiy  anxnial  mortality  among  whom 
would  be  perhaps  twenty,  we  should  find 
the  burying  ground  to  contain  a  thousand 
graves,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
Siat  half  a  century  had  elapsed  while  this 
average  population  had  existed. 

Now,  before  applying  this  reasoning  to 
the  old  cemetery  of  the  nautili,  we  need 
two  facts  by  way  of  data ;  first  the  ave- 
nge density  of  their  population,  secondly, 
their  average  duration  of  life.  We  have 
little  means  of  obtaining  practical  evidence 
of  either.  But,  being  large  floating  shell- 
fish of  a  high  grade  of  organization,  and 
of  carnivorous  habits,  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  very  abundant ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  an  average  of  ten  may  at 
once  have  been  living  on  each  acre,  or  six 
thousand  four  hundr^  on  each  square  mile, 
it  will  perhaps  be  a  reasonable  estimate. 
If  we  then  suppose  the  usual  longevity  of 
a  nautilus  to  have  been  ten  years,  it  fol-  ^ 
lows  that  to  each  acre  of  the  cemetery  at 
the  sea-bottom  there  would  be  added  one 
dead  shell  annually,  so  that  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore such  an  accumulation  of  them  as  we 
find  in  this  rock  could  be  formed. 

This  is  a  mere  speculation,  perhaps  an 
extravagant  one,  founded  on  data  assumed 
without  much  authority.  But  whatever 
allowance  may  be  made  for  error,  there 
remains  evidence  of  a  Yery  long  period 
during  which  this  rock  was  being  deposit- 
ed, and  even  our  largest  estimate  seems 
to  be  supported  by  ar^ments  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  For  within  this  thin  laver 
is  comprehended  all  that  remains  of  rour 
or  five  very  marked  and  conspicuous 
forms  of  life.  Their  whole  period  of  ex- 
istence seems  to  have  left  no  other  record 
than  is  contained  in  this  foot  of  hardened 
sea-slime.  They  are  not  found  above  or 
below,  they  did  not  exist  before  its  de- 
posit commenced;  they  became  extinct 
before  it  was  completed.  Now  what  du- 
ration may  we  allot  to  such  a  group  of 
species  1 

Human  observation  has  detected  no  ap- 
preciable change  among  the  living  forms 
of  earth  during  the  period  of  history. 
The  mummied  animals  of  Egypt  are  pre- 
cisely identical  with  modem  species.  Ex- 
cept when  exterminated  by  man,  no  spe- 
cies is  known  to  have  disappeared.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  or 
extinction  from  natural  causes,  of  a  single 
form. 

And  though  this  is  merely  negative 
evidence  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as  accu- 
rate observations  in  natural  history  are 
bat  of  modem  date,  there  ^are  natural 
records  which  prove  a  very  protracted 


duration  for  species  of  shellfish  yet  exist- 
ing. When  the  Niagara  poured  over  the 
bluff  at  Lewistown,  its  waters  led  layers 
of  sand  and  clay  filled  with  the  shells 
which  then  inhabited  its  waters.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  worn  its  slow  way  back- 
wards, forming  a  ravine  six  or  seven  miles 
long,  which  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  recession,  must  have 
occupied  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred centuries.  Yet  the  same  shellfish, 
undisUnguishable  in  any  particular,  in- 
habit the  shores  of  Goat  Island  and 
Cliippewa  to-day !  If  they  have  been  in 
the  full  vigor  of  existence  for  from  ten' to 
thirty  thousand  years,  how  long  a  period 
may  we  reasonably  suppose  to  have  com- 
prehended the  entire  duration  of  these 
races  of  nautili  and  the  deposition  of  that 
rocky  sepuldire  which  entombs  them 
all? 

If  such  deductions  in  Geology  lack  the 
accuracy  and  numerical  certainty  which 
are  found  in  Che.  conclusions  of  its  sister 
science  of  the  stars,  they  are,  at  least,  sug- 
gestive thoughts.  The  actual  evidence  of 
vast  duration  is  ample,  and  the  very  in- 
definiteness  and  vagueness  which  hang 
around  it,  heighten  the  impression  which 
it  produces,  of  the  majestic  slowness  with 
which  the  progress  of  earth's  changes  has 
gone  on,  and  still  goes  on, 

^  While  the  itan  horn,  the  moons  Increase, 
And  the  greet  ages  onward  roll** 

Tet  other  and  stranger  relics  of  life  lie 
hidden  in  this  layer.  Rude  black  car- 
bonaceous patches  occur,  which  to  the 
unpractised  observer  present  no  signs  of 
interest  On  these,  however,  the  keen 
eye  of  such  an  explorer  as  Agassiz  or 
Hall  fastens  instantly.  The  black  spot 
shows  an  organic  texture,  in  which  the 
microscope  reveals  the  perfect  structure 
of  bone.  Further  search  brings  to  light 
better  specimens,  showing  bony  plates 
imited  at  their  edges  like  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, and  marked  on  their  surface  with 
starlike  tubercles.  It  is  clearly  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  those  strange  fossil  fishes 
described  by  Hugh  Miller,  which  had 
their  bones  mainly  external,  and,  like  the 
tortoise,  were  clad  in  their  own  skeletons 
as  in  plate  armor.  The  starlike  markings 
identify  it  as  a  species  of  Asterolepis,  a 
near  relative  to  tha£  which  the  author  of 
^  The  Old  Red  Sandstone "  found  in  the 
hills  of  Orkney,  and  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  his  volume,  "  The  Footprints  of 
the  Creator."  We  have  a  bony  plate 
found  in  this  rock,  once  belonging  to  the 
lower  jaw  of  one  of  these  mailed  crea- 
tures, which  must  havo  rejoiced  in  an  en- 
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tire  length  of  four  or  five  feet ;  while  a 
ira^ent  of  a  spine  which  grew  on  the 
back  of  another,  nearly  an  inch  broad, 
and  showing  little  diminution  in  size  in  its 
length  of  four  or  five,  indicates  one  of  much 
greater  size,  at  the  sight  of  whose  dark, 
shadowy  form,  as  he  swam  about  in  the 
clear  brine,  the  sailing  nautili  may  have 
shrunk  hack  into  their  shells,  and  sought 
the  bottom,  with  as  much  dread  as  their 
modem  successors  before  the  shark  of  the 
Indian  sea.  These  fragmentary  relics  are 
the  only  evidence  we  vet  have  of  the 
foims  to  whiQh  they  belonged.  On  a 
sea-bottom  filling  so  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, every  articulation  must  have 
yielded  to  decay,  and  each  bone  fallen 
from  its  fellow,  lon^  before  they  were 
buried  up  in  the  sedmient.  It  is  there- 
fore haroly  to  be  expected,  that  future 
specimens  should  be  met  with,  still  re- 
taining the  natural  connection  of  their 
parts,  or  the  general  outline  of  their  form ; 
though  in  other  strata  ordififerent  charac- 
ter, and  more  rapidly  deposited,  such  for- 
tunate instances  are  not  uncommon. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  re- 
store these  vanished  forms  from  such 
scattered  fragments  as  may  remain,  aided 
by  such  bints  as  we  may  glean  from  the 
structure  of  their  nearest  living  ana- 
logues, and  the  more  entire  remains  of 
similar  species  found  in  rocks  which  have 
kept  their  organic  treasures  in  more  per- 
fect condition.  Every  day  spent  in  search- 
ing this  ledge,  however,  brings  to  light 
some  additional  scrap  or  fragment;  now 
a  spine,  now  a  bony  plate,  now  a  few 
scales,  or  a  tooth,  all  which,  when  united, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  shivered  statue,  or 
the  chips  of  a  broken  mosaic,  may  yet  re- 
produce with  considerable  completeness 
the  general  form  firom  which  they  were 
detacned.  In  the  hourly  hope  of  such 
gradual  discoveries,  days  of  laborious  ex- 
ploration pass  rapialy  away. 

No  rock  in  New  York  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  contains  within  a  narrow 
space  a  more  striking  collection  of  relics, 
than  is  found  in  this  thin  ledge  of  lime- 
'Stone  imbedded  between  its  bairen  slates, 
and  few  pleasanter  days  are  within  our 
memory,  than  those  spent  in  its  examina- 
tion. Much  labor  is  necessary  to  force 
open  the  grasp  in  which  its  contents  are 
held,  and  no  little  patience  and  care  are 
afterwards  required  to  chisel  away  the 
enveloping  stone  from  each  fossil,  or  to 
reunite  its  fragments  into  a  perfect  whole. 
Not  one  in  five  is  extricated  in  a  condi- 
tion approaching  completeness.  But  the 
diflQculty  enhances  the  interest^  and  the 
relic  is  not  the  worse  for  showmg  some 


efiects  of  its  long  burial  and  lt>ugh  disin- 
terment As  one  would  not  choose  his 
penny  of  Alfred,  or  medal  of  YespasiaxL 
quite  free  from  the  rust  and  corrosion  m 
ages,  untarnished  iCnd  perfect  as  a  new 
dollar,  no  more  would  we  have  our  shell, 
preserved  in  its  rocky  sarcophagus  from 
the  early  epochs  of  time,  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  one  dredged  up  last  year  off  the 
coast  of  Ambo3ma.  We  love  them  some- 
what as  Desdemona  did  Othello,  ''fbr 
the  perils  they  have  passed ; "  and  a  rea- 
sonable crack  or  scar  out  of  their  S3rm- 
metrical  forms,  docs  not  diminish  then- 
value  in  our  eyes.  They  lie  in  our  cabi- 
net drawers  by  the  half  dozen,  some  al- 
most perfect,  some  sadly  dilapidated,  some 
in  fraemcnts, — casts  of  separate  cham- 
bers, thin  pieces  of  striated  shell,  little 
coils  which  were  once  the  central  begin- 
nings of  large  nautili,  black  plates  of 
bone,  broken  spines ;  in  short,  scraps  of 
ancient  mortality  of  all  sizes  and  degrees 
of  incompleteness.  Every  one  has  its 
reminiscence  of  the  day,  the  spot,  the 
associate  with  whom  we  labored.  As  we 
look  them  over  on  some  stormy,  snowy, 
drifting  February  day,  the  time  and  place 
of  their  discovery  recur  vividly  to  mem- 
ory. It  is  again  June :  there  is  the  high 
grassy  brow  of  the  hill, — the  deep  valley, 
with  its  wmding  stream  far  below, — the 
opposite  slope,  a  mile  in  mdual  ascent, 

Satched  with  forest,  grainneld,  and  mea- 
ow, — the  broad.  wo(xled  lowland,  spread- 
ing away  from  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
like  the  sea  from  the  entrance  of  a  bay, 
to  the  &r,  sharp  horizon,  where  show 
dimly,  through  fiAy  miles  of  atmosphere^ 
a  few  serrated  peaks,  which  lie  in  the 
wilderness  of  Hamilton  county.  In  the 
middle  distance  spreads  the  long  gleaming 
Oneida,  recalling  to  mind  the  forest-tales 
of  Cooper,  legends  of  woodland  explora- 
tion a  hundrra  years  ago,  and  the  hi^ory 
of  the  campaigns  of  Brant  and  St  leger. 
We  again  seem  to  sit  hammering  at  the 
ledge,  to  hear  the  dink  of  the  crowbar, 
and  the  dull  report  of  the  blast  shaldne 
up  the  rock,  and  summoning  as  to  lo^ 
eagerly  for  new  revelations  among  the 
shattered  masses. 

The  momentary  reverie  fiides, — we  are 
standing  at  our  window,  specimen  in  hand, 
clouds  of  drift  obscuring  the  dreaiy  snow- 
fields  before  us ;  but  we  mentally  resolve, 
as  soon  as  the  earth  is  green  and  the 
skies  are  mild,  again  to  dnw  frt»n  their 
dusty  winter  comei\  hammer  and  basket, 
sledge  and  drill,  and  to  ransack  with  new 
zeal  this  wonderful  r^ositorj  of  the  pri- 
mal ages. 
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]jr  Translated  and  Condensed  bj  HAmtivr  Mab- 

IT  is  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
enteriDfr  the  bookstore  of  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, in  Broadway,  we  took  from  the 
shelves  four  large  and  dingy  volumes, 
printed  in  French,  and  bound  with  coarse, 
rose-colored  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
treatise  on  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences. 
The  first  page  we  opened  upon  contained 
a  statement  of  the  imperfections  of  ana- 
lytical geometry,  and  we  said,  **  Here  is  a 
conceit^  fellow,  who  believes  himself  ca- 
pable of   reforming    the    mathematics." 
but  on  reading  further,  we  discovered 
that  he  was  an  earnest  partisan  of  mathe- 
matics, carrying  his  respect  for  them,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  to  assert,  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  the  progress  of  their  astronom- 
ical applications,  that  "the  heavens  de- 
dare  the  glory  " — not  of  God,  as  the  good 
old  Bible  says,  but  "of  Hipparchus,  Kepler, 
and  Newton.''    An  audacious  thinker,  at 
any  rate,  we  thought  to  ourselves,  and 
strove  to  penetrate  a  little  deeper  into  his 
book.    Repulsed  at  first  by  the  novelty 
and  boldness  of  his  remarks,  we  were  at 
the  same  time  held  fast  by  a  certain  as- 
surance of  movement,  as  he  passed  along 
the  dizzy  heights  of  the  most  adventurous 
speculation ;  we  were  convinced  that  no 
ordinary  thinker  held  us  in  his  hands; 
and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  work, 
we  came  full-face  upon  the  announcement 
of  a  wholly  new  science,  for  which  all  oth- 
er sciences  were  but  preparatives — the 
Science  of  society — the  fact  jumped  in  too 
nioely  with  the  tenor  of  our  own  previous 
researches  and  hopes,  to  allow  any  dic- 
tates of  economy  to  hinder  us  from  be- 
coming the  owner  of  those  shabby-look- 
ingvoTumes. 

We  read  tt\pm,  not  with  avidity,  be- 
cause they  were  written  quite  too  much 
in  "  the  dry-light,*'  as  Bacon  calls  it,  for 
that^  and  yet  with  a  deep  though  forced 
attention.  It  seemed,  from  the  very 
ontaet,  that  the  author  was  no  ordina- 
ry thinker,  his  great  instrument  of  a 
i^d  moviilg  with  the  i«gularity,  thoagh 
^  by  no  means  the  velocity  of  a  machine, 
and  impressing  one,  as  it  drew  him  along, 
with  a  feeling  that  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  when  caught  up  by  the  gearing 
of  some  monster  corn-mill  or  cotton  fac- 
tory. No  pleasant  episodes  of  the  imagi- 
nation adorned  the  way ;  no  scintillations 
of  fancy  sparkled  like  fire-fiies  around  it ; 


no  gentle  play  of  the  afie6tions  warmed 
it.  and  no  beacons  of  hope  illuminated  the 
bleak  distance.  A  stem  and  relentless 
Intellect,  marching  remorselessly  along 
its  path,  was  treading  down  our  dearest 
hopes,  and  crushing  out  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  sensibilities,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all  our  reluctance  and  horror,  dragging  us 
with  it  to  its  infernal  goal. 

As  we  became  more  familiar  with  our 
supposed  demon,  however,  we  found  that 
he  was  not  altogether  so  bad  ai  he 
seemed ;  a  silver  lining  of  humanity  was 
now  and  then  turned  from  out  the  folds 
of  his  dark  frown ;  he  was  clearly  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  had  an  unouestion- 
able  love  for  the  truth.  lie  spoke  iU  of 
nobody,  threatened  nobody,  and  pursued 
his  own  silent  and  impassive  way,  among 
the  stars,  and  through  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  amid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
intent  only  on  his  purpose,  which,  the 
more  it  was  pondered,  appeared  to  be 
more  and  more  dienified,  noble  and  be- 
nevolent We  finaUy  dismiissed  all  fears 
of  our  guide,  and  honestly  set  to  work  to 
discover  what  he  was  at.  When  we  add, 
that  those  volumes  were  the  "Positive 
Philosophy  "  of  Comte.  a  most  original 
profound,  and  comprehensive  philosopher^ 
the  intelligent  reader  of  this  day  will 
need  no  further  explanation  of  our  expe- 
rience. 

It  was  a  momentous  discovery  for  us, — 
this  of  a  new  and  really  ^reat  thinker, — 
of  a  man  who  discussed  with  consummate 
familiarity  and  ease,  many  of  the  highest 
problems  of  science ;  and  we  naturally 
turned  to  the  Records  to  see  what  the 
world  had  made  of  him, — to  ascertain  his 
whereabouts,  as  well  as  to  compare  our 
secluded  estimate  of  his  rank,  with  that 
of  the  accredited  standards  of  opinion  and 
criticism.  Alas !  we  searched  in  vain  for 
any  notice  of  him.  The  reviews  of  France 
and  England,  though  noisy  enough  in 
their  praised  and  dispraises  of  the  little 
tadpoles  of  literature,  had  no  word  for 
him ;  the  learned  societies  the  world 
over,  eager  as  they  always  are  to  rescue 
their  insignificance  from  utter  oblivion, 
by  blazoning  the  name  of  whoever  has 
won  imperishable  glonr  in  deciphering  the 
wrappages  on  an  old  mummy,  or  dis- 
oovermg  a  nation  in  Africa  one  degree 
nearer  the  monkey  than  any  b^ore 
known,  were  unconscious  of  his  name; 
and,  in  private  circles,  few  persons  whom 
we  met  had  ever  heard,  or,  if  they  had 
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heard,  knew  any  thing  definite  o^  the 
star  which  had  risen  with  cjuite  portentous 
light  upon  our  small  honzon.  At  last, 
however,  we  did  find  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  1838 — sixteen  years  after 
Comte's  first  book  was  published,  and 
eight  after  the  completion  of  the  last — a 
notice  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  said  to 
be  written  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
showed  plainly  enough  that  Sir  David  had 
failed  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  system.  WhenWhewell, 
too,  published  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,"  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  read  Comte,  but  was  'either  afraid  or 
not  honest  enough  to  own  it;  and  the 
first  public  recognition  of  him,  of  any  im- 
portance, we  found  in  the  Logic  of  Mills, 
who  borrows  largely  from  him,  but  with- 
out the  meanness  of  concealment.  Indeed, 
no  attempt,  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been 
made  towards  an  elaborate  and  impartial 
judgment  of  Comte,  save  in  a  series  of 
able  articles  published  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  of  this  city,  where  the 
writer,  disagreeing  with  many  of  his  con- 
clusions, frankly  and  admiringly  con- 
fesses his  merits.  MorelPs  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  has  a  super- 
ficial account  of  Cerate's  system,  and  Pro- 
fessor De  Saisset  has  written  somethmg 
about  him,  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
MondeSf  which  we  have  not  seen. 

This  uniform  neglect  of  Comte,  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  he  had 
been  laboriously  workmg  out  his  views, 
struck  us  as  strange,  particularly  as  con- 
temporary literature  and  science  con- 
tained not  a  few  direct  appropriations  of 
his  labors.  We  tried  to  account  for  it,  on 
one  or  more  of  three  several  suppositions : 
either  that  his  works  were  intrinsically 
unworthy  of  study,  or  that  their  depar- 
tures from  the  accepted  and  reigning  opin- 
ions were  so  flagrant  as  to  excite  a  silent 
contempt  for  them,  or  that  the  range  and 
comprehensiveness  of  their  topics  lifted 
them  quite  above  the  ordinary  apprehen- 
sions and  intellectual  sympathies  of  the 
age. 

But,  on  reflection,  we  soon  saw  that 
neither  of  these  solutions  could  be  entire- 
ly satisfactory.  It  was  obvious,  at  a 
glance,  that  those  works  were  worthy  of 
study,  as  their  masterly  originality  and 
power,  their  logical  coherence,  their  dig- 
nity of  manner,  and  the  importance  of  the 
results  at  which  they  aimed,  abundantly 

E roved.  A  rational  and  consistent  classi- 
cation  of  the  sciences,  on  the  basis  of 
nature,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  sci- 
ence, destined  to  take  its  place  as  the 
queen  and  crowning  glory  of  all  oUier  sd- 


enoes,  even  if  they  had  been  unskilfnlly 
accomplished,  were  attempts  that  deserved 
the  most  serious  attention.  It  was  no 
disposition,  then,  we  were  persuaded,  to 
pooh-pooh  Comte  out  of  sight,  whidi  had 
left  him  to  obscurity.  Nor  was  it,  again, 
the  offensive  nature  of  his  conclusions  j 
fbr,  hostile  as  these  were  to  existing  pre- 
judices and  creeds,  they  were  stjll  no 
more  so  than  the  eystems  of  Fidite, 
Schelling,  and  H^l,  whose  speculatkms 
have  gone  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  If  be 
was  atheistical,  they  were  pantheistical ; 
and  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  one  was 
more  acceptable  to  orthodoxy  than  the 
other.  Meanwhile,  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  the  theories  of  Comte,  though  {no- 
found  and  comprehensive,  and  marked  by 
great  logical  severity,  were  not  diflScult  <i 
apprehension.  They  could  scarcely  be 
called  abstruse;  they  contained  no  ne- 
ologisms, did  not  abound  in  hard  words^ 
while  in  their  general  aims  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  what  is  said  to  be  a  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  present  era, — ^itsphy- 
sical  or  materializing  tendency.  There 
was,  then,  more  reason,  or  at  least  as 
much  reason,  why  Comte  should  have 
been  well  known,  as  Cousin,  Hegel,  or 
Kant. 

In  the  end,  two  considerations  occurred  to 
us,  as  better  explanatory  of  the  little  atten- 
tion he  had  received.  The  first  was,  the 
acknowledged  indisposition  of  scientific 
men  to  enter  into  large  or  general  views, 
absorbed  as  they  are  in  the  study  oi  de- 
tails, and  distrustful  as  they  are  of  all  ap- 
plications of  the  inductive  method,  save 
the  most  elementary  and  simple.  Tlie 
habit  of  pretty  analysis^  which  has  been 
so  "  victorious"  in  physics,  has  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  its  masters,  so  that 
your  natural  j^ilosopher  is  quite  as  modi 
afraid  of  deserting  it,  for  higher  and  syn- 
thetic generalizaticms,  as  a  ^ve  is  to  rise 
against  his  keeper.  He  looks  upon  the 
<*  theorizer,"  consequently,  as  a  monst^, 
and  is  glad  to  get  quit  of  iiim  as  soon  as 
possible.  Comte  could  expect  no  ho^ 
tality  from  this  class.  Bat  among  those 
capable  of  general  views,  a  second  rea- 
son for  the  neglect  of  him,  was,  that  the 
reiniing  science  could  not,  in  consistency 
with  its  own  principles,  deny  the  validity 
of  his  method,  while  to  admit  his  condo* 
sions,  was  to  fly  directly  into  the  &oe  of 
the  reigning  theology.  Thus  there  was  a 
double  allegiance  to  be  maintained:  one 
of  consistency,  and  the  other  of  respecta- 
bility; and  we  can  readily  underBtand 
why  it  vras  thought  best,  m  the  dtlemma, 
to  say  as  litde  as  need  be  about  Comte'iB 
inferences,  lest  the  secret  sympathy  of 
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Bcieiice  should  be  ezpORed  by  a  fatile  at- 
tempt to  contemn  them,  or  lest,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  frowns  of  the  Church 
should  be  incurred  by  an  open  proclama- 
tion of  revolt  In  other  words,  Gomte 
had  been  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  and 
method  of  modem  science,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conceived  by  scientific  men,  than 
they  had  dared  to  be  themselves,  because 
of  their  theological  timidity.  His  con- 
clusions were  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
thenr  premises ;  ^but  while  they  persistent- 
ly held  to  the  premises,  they  cautiously 
avoided  the  conclusions.  A  determina- 
tion between  Science  and  Faith  was  laid 
upon  them,  but  inasmuch  as  thcv  could 
relinquish  neither,  nor  reconcile  tne  twa 
they  found  discretion  the  better  sort  of 
valor.  They  retired  from  the  field  rather 
than  join  battle,  and  then  satisfied  their 
consciences  in  respect  to  theology,  by  per- 
petual bowings,  grimacings,  and  scrapings, 
m  token  of  a  fellowship  they  could  not 
justify. 

We  dp  not  mean,  b  v  these  assertions, 
that  Science  and  Faitn  are  at  heart  in- 
compatible, or  that  there  is  any  logical 
impossibility  of  their  reconciliation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  there  is  a 
philosophy  which  fuses  them  distinctly 
into  one ;  but  what  we  do  mean,  is,  that 
Science,  with  its  present  cowardly  methods, 
will  never  become  the  animated  body  of 
Faith  rindeed,  any  thin^  more  than  a  gal- 
vanizea  corpse),  nor  Faith  the  living  soul 
of  Science,~;-as  they  should*  be,  and  will 
be,  respectively,  when  the  true  Christian 
view  of  life  sh^l  obtain. 

Subordinate  to  this  conscious  impotence 
and  cowardice  of  Science,  were  other  more 
superficial  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  general  unmindfulness  of  Comte's 
claims.  Men  of  science,  regarding  his 
scheme  as  only  anotheV  treatise  of  method, 
8uppo»sd  that  nothing  could  be  added  to 
the  achievements,  in  that  respect,  of  Ba- 
con, Descartes,  Sir  John  Herschell,  and 
Whew^ll.  If  it  di£fers  fVom  these  au- 
iJiorities,  they  were  apt  to  argue,  it  can 
hardly  be  more  than  an  unfouaded  refine- 
ment of  logic,  and  therefore  worthless; 
while,  if  it  agrees  with  them,  it  only  re- 
peats their  principles,  in  other  words. 
Accordingly,  they  went  on  with  the  8t\idy 
of  Uieir  speciahties.  Philosophers  pro- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  finding  in  Comte 
none  of  dieir  usual  symbols, — ^none  of 
the  customary  hair-splitting  and  thim« 
ble-rig  about  the  pure  reason,  and  the 
categories,  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
the  absolute,  into  which  philosophy  has 
degeneratedL  retired  from  it  in  derision  to 
their  void  mane.     Thus,  physicists  and 


metaphysidsts  were  alike  disdainful,  and 
consistently  enough  expected  neither  profit 
nor  entertainment  firom  those  lumbering 
octavos  of  a  poor  Parisian  teacher  of 
mathematics,  whose  style  was  not  the 
most  attractive  in  the  world,  and  whose 
matter  required  close  and  continued,  if 
not  subtle  study. 

Comte,  however,  is  at  last  famous.  He 
has  been  taken  under  the  especial  patron- 
age of  Miss  Martineau — "philosopher 
Harriet,"  as  our  laughing  Howadji  has  it. 
His  books  are  available  in  tolerable  Eng- 
lish ;  the  diminutive  lights  of  small  cote- 
.  ries  begin  to  jabber  of  the  virtues  of  in- 
*  tegral  ^culus ;  metaphysics  and  theolo- 
gy are  growing  decidedly  unfashionable ; 
and  young  men  and  women  will  soon  be 
astomshed  that  they  could  ever  have  en- 
tertained such  antiouated  notions  as 
those  of  God  and  Innnity,  or  ever  sup- 
posed any  thing  to  have  had  a  cause. 
Phenomena  and  their  laws  are  now  the 
gospel,  and  this  poor  universe  of  ours  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  veriest  ghost 
or  cadavre  of  a  universe  imaginable. 

It  may  not  be  useless,  then,  for  several 
reasons,  to  undertake  f^  brief  survey  of 
Comte  and  his  claims;  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  do,  with  a  premise,  however, 
that  we  have  no  strong  hope  of  admin- 
istering much  consolation  either  to  his 
extravagant  admirers  or  his  more  bigoted 
enemies. 

The  first  question  with  a  philosophy 
always  is,  what  it  aims  to  do ;  and  here 
we  must  say,  that  Comte's  pretensions 
are  of  no  mean  extent.  He  aims  at  a 
fijstemization  of  human  knowledge,  at  a 
reconstruction  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  at  the  determination,  through 
these,  of  the  true  order  and  evolution  of 
human  society.  His  ambition  ranges 
with  that  of  Spinoza  in  his  Reforme  de 
VEfUendementy  with  Bacon's,  in  his  /n- 
BtaurcUio  Magna^  with  Fourier's,  in  his 
Uniti  Universelle,  and  only  fklls  short 
of  the  reach  of  Swedenborg's,  whidi  in- 
cluded the  economy  of  the  heavens  and 
the  hells.  Nor  does  the  execution  of  his 
plan  prove  him  an  unworthy  compeer  of 
those  exalted  men.  With  more  know^ 
ledge  than  Fourier,  and  a  soberer  judg- 
ment than  Spinoza,  he  is  less  than  Bacon 
only  in  that  rich  wit  and  fruity  imagina- 
tion, which  are  now  the  chief  charm  of 
his  works.  But  he  difiers  most  eminent- 
ly from  all  previous  philosophers  in  the 
rigid  bounds  he  has  set  to  the  province 
of  knowledge.  All  the  rest,  '*  leaping  the 
walls  of  time  and  space."  have  scalea  the 
heavens  of  the  infinite ;  yet  he  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  actual  and  the  oondi- 
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tioiiecl.  The  J  hare  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate into  causes  and  essences,  while  he 
admits  nothing  but  phenomena.  They 
have  believed,  with  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, in  substance  and  being,  but  he 
belieyes  only  in  appearances  and  laws. 
He  calls  his  philosophy,  the  "Positive 
Philosophy,"  therefore,  because  it  avoids 
these  impalpable  realins.  and  is  real,  use- 
ful, certain,  definite,  ana  organic ;  or,  as 
he  in  one  place  expresses  it,  "  good  sense 
systemati:^."    . 

I.  The  first  fundamental  principle  of  it, 
then,  is,  a  determination  of  the  limits  of 
knowledge,  which,  it  assumes,  is  confined  to 
the  perception  of  phenomenay  and  their  ' 
invariabte  relations  or  latos.  Absolute 
knowledge  is  an  impossibility,  the  percep- 
tion of  things  in  themselves,  as  it  is  some- 
tunes  termed,  a  phantasm ;  and  the  ex- 
clusive function  of  the  mind  consists,  in 
observing  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
oo-ordinating  their  relations  of  existence 
or  succession.  When  we  have  determined 
what  a  thing  is,  i.  e.,  how  it  stands  rela- 
ted to  other  things,  as  an  existing  fact  or 
a  sequence,  we  have  exhausted  the  intelli- 
^ble  sphere.  We  cannot  tell  whence  it 
18,  nor  v>h^  it  is,  but  simply  that  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  mvariably  connected  by  certain 
resemblances  or  difierences  with  other 
thing8|  or  by  a  certain  order  of  priority  or 
poBtenority,  in  respect  to  other  things. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  substance,  a 
being,  a  cause,  an  essence,  but  onl^  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  exists  and  contmues.  in 
certain  invariable  modes.  All  researcnes 
into  the  supposed  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non, whether  natural  or  supernatural,  are 
consequently  illegitimate,  an  endeavor 
after  the  unattainable,  a  pursuit  of  sha- 
dows and  dreams.  All  faiths,  opinions, 
aspirations,  &c.,  not  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  these  observed  relations,  tran- 
scend the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and 
may  be  dismissed  as  illusions,  or,  at 
best,  as  mere  transitional  and  infantile 
expedients,  helping  the  mind  on,  the  while 
it  u  learning  to  discern  its  true  beat 

This;  we  say,  is  Comte's  starting  point, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  analyze  it,  before  ad- 
vaodng  further.  We  will  admit,  that  all 
knowledge  is  relative,  i.  e.,  in  a  double 
sense,  first,  as  to  things  themselves,  whidi 
oonld  not  be  things  unless  thev  were  fini- 
ted  or  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
senable  difierences ;  and  second^  as  to  per- 
oeption,  which  is  a  mere  relation  of  our 
sensitive  organization  to  natureu  whereby 
one  is  revealed  in  the  other.  Things  are 
in  virtue  of  their  relativity  j  for  if  they 
were  not  relative,  they  would  be  absolute, 
and  so  indistinguishable  as  thk^  inap- 


preciable to  the  senses,  and  of  course  un- 
knowable. Our  sensitive  experience,  con- 
sequently, must  be  the  basis,  the  occasion, 
the  material  of  all  knowledge.  We  do 
not  bring"  with  us,  when  we  are  bora, 
a  soUtary  iota  of  thought,  except  what 
comes  to  us  from  our  relations  to  the  me- 
dium in  which  we  are  bom.  Every 
thing  has  to  be  learned  by  us^  and  that, 
too,  by  the  "slow  coach."  Chickens  and 
puppies,  as  soon  as  they  break  the  shell, 
or  open  their  eyes,  have  a  complete  sci- 
ence of  their  lives ;  the  former  will  run 
about  to  pick  up  worms,  and  the  latter  to 
lap  milk,  as  confidently  on  its  first  as  on. 
its  last  day ;  but  a  human  baby  does  not 
know  enough  for  years  to  keep  itsdf  from 
starving  to  death.  It  has  to  be  taught 
all  things.  It  is  a  mere  capacity  of  know- 
ing, and  a  mere  inclination  to  love,  and 
nothing  more.  Experience  awakens  its 
sensations,  gives  it  memory,  builds  up  its 
imagination,  devclopes  its  reason,  kindles 
its  desires,  and  creates  its  sciences.  In 
other  words,  our  existence,  beii^  phe- 
nomenal, is  constructed  by  our  experi- 
ence,— is  but  an  extension  and  envelop- 
ment of  nature, — a  part  and  parcel  of  na- 
ture,— its  finer  outgrowth,  its  crowning 
product  and  fiower.  But  man,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  is  more  than  this, 
is  more  than  a  simple  animal  and  intel- 
lectual existence;  he  is  a  sdf-hood,  or 
personality. 

Comte  is  right,  therefore,  in  assummg 
that  we  csLnJknow  nothing  out  of  the 
sphere  of  our  sensitive  life,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  which  does  not  come  through 
our  phenomenal  organization;  and  that 
all  d  priori  notions  of  what  things  are, 
apart  from  what  we  feel  or  see  them  to 
be,  are  gratuitous  and  idle.  But  he  is 
wrong  in  the  inference,  that  we  cannot 
properly  believe  what  we  do  not  know. 
The  intelligible  does  not  exhaust  the  reaL 
Knowledge  is  not  the  equivalent  or  mea- 
sure of  being.  We  huno  sensible  facts, 
and  their  relations,  but  we  believe  truths 
or  propositions  which  transoend  those 
facts.  W^  know  the  relations  of  differ- 
ence which  distinguish  things,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  a  unity  which  is  the  apound,  or 
8Uiq[)ort  of  their  distinctions.  We  know 
the  finite,  the  conditioned,  the  relative^ 
the  multiple,  the  changeable,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  the 
absolute  and  the  permanent,  not  as  con- 
tradictory or  antagonistic  to  the  former, 
but  as  contain^  in  them ;  not  as  natural 
or  phenomenal,  but  as  rational  or  spirit-  * 
ual.  Indeed,  every  step  that  our  minds 
take,  beyond  the  first  intimationa  of  sense, 
is  a  DeUef— is  a  credence^  well  or  ill  sup- 
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ported,  and  not  a  knowledge.  In  popular 
hudguaige,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
our  opinions  as  what  we  know;  but 
strictlj,  they  are  only  what  we  opine^ 
witlf  more  or  less  fixity  of  assent  Thejr 
are  faiths  accredited  to  us  by  certain  evi- 
dences. We  say  that  we  know  the  truths 
of  mathematics,  the  principles  of  astrono- 
my, the  laws  of  chemistry,  the  dictates 
of  morals,  Ac,  but  we  have  only  a  con- 
victk>n  of  them,  founded  upon  our  rea- 
sons. They  do  not  fall  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  senses,  but  are  rationally 
discerned.  We  mean,  that  they  are  ra- 
tionally discerned  by  those  who  investi- 
gate and  authenticate  them,  for  the  larger 
part  of  mankind  are  satisfieid  to  take  them 
upon  the  testimony  of  others.  Perhaps 
one  man  in  ten  millions  of  Christendom 
has  demonstrated  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion ibr  himself,  all  the  rest  believing  it 
because  they  have  been  so  tancht  Thus, 
throughout  the  endless  ramifications  of 
practical  life,  we  walk  emphatically  by 
(kith,  and  not  by  knowledge. 

The  question  of  philosophyf  therefore, 
does  not,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  refer 
to  the  validity  of  our  knowledge, — which, 
being  commensurate  with  our  sensible 
experience,  the  first  fool  can  determine  as 
well  as  the  last  philosopher.^but  to  the 
validity  of  our  beliefs.  Accepting  the 
vast  variety  of  credences,  on  which  the 
whole  business  of  society,  its  trades  as 
well  as  its  sciences  and  reKgions,  proceed, 
what  ground  is  there  for  each  ?  In  what 
way  are  thev  related  to  our  sensible  ex- 
perience, and  how  can  that  experience  be 
made  serviceable  to  them?  Which  are 
unsupported,  which  are  illusions,  which 
are  reliable  ?  EspeciallY,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  our  transcendent  ideas  ?  All 
the  world,  for  instance,  at  every  period  of 
the  world,  has  professed  a  belief  in  that 
which  is  perfect  and  unconditioned,  which 
cannot  be  bounded  by  the  senses,  which 
the  senses  are  ignorant  of,  which  b  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  inaudible  to  the  ear, 
but  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Must  we 
I  wink  it  out  of  sight,  or  may  we  refer  it 
to  a  life  within  us  which  is  supersensuous, 
which  is  a  window  of  the  soul,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  opening  into  Ckx}  and  the  ab- 
solute, as  the  senses  are  the  windows  of  na- 
ture, openine  into  man?  Philosophy,  we 
say,  is  called  upon  to  answer. 

Now,  Ck>mte  shuts  this  upper  window 
almost  entirely.  He  is  quite  right  m 
considering  the  relations  of  phenomenal 
nature,  the  facts  furnished  to  us.  by  the 
srases,  and  digested  by  reason,  as  the 
place  of  beginning  of  the  sciences ;  but  he 
IS  wrong  in  restricUng  thought  or  belief  to 


this  natural  sphere.  He  is  right,  in  the  first, 
because  phenomenal  nature  is  the  conti- 
nent or  base  of  all  truth,  in  which  it  re- 
sides as  in  its  body :  but  he  is  wrong  in 
the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the 
deeper  truths,  which  are  the  soul  of  that 
body.  The  twenty-six  letters  of  the  al- 
phaoet  contain  the  whole  of  Shakespeare 
or  the  Bible,  but  he  would  be  a  wretched 
commentator  who  should  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  names  of  the  letters,  and 
the  spelling  of  a  few  syllables,  or  to  the 
construction  of  a  few  sentences  even,  and 
not  lead  us  into  the  higher  combinations 
of  the  thoughts.  It  is  indispensable  to 
know  the  letters  or  the  words,  in  order 
to  understand  Shakespeare,  but  the  letters 
and  the  words  are  not  Shakespeare.  They 
are  only  instrumental  to  Shakespeare; 
they  are  the  external  collocation,  of  which 
he  is  the  interior  significance — nay,  more, 
they  arc  the  condition  of  his  existence, 
and  the  ladders  by  which  we  climb  to 
him,  but  not  the  immortal  spirit  of  the 
man,  which  is  alone  worth  our  seeking. 
Hence,  the  care  with  which  we  investi- 
gate his  text ;  but  should  we  not  despise 
the  man  who  could  spend  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  true  text,  while  he  neg- 
lected the  meaning  which  imparts  to  the 
text  its  only  glory  1  Thus,  Science  be- 
^ns  with  the  sensible  sphere,  because  it 
IS  the  letter  and  text  of  truth,  but  it  as- 
cends from  that,  by  its  rational  processes,  to 
the  mental  or  spiritual  sphere,  which  is 
the  ground  or  meaning  of  the  former,  ^ving 
it  existence  and  reality.  Science  is  na- 
ture no  longer  seen  by  the  eyes,  but  by 
the  reason.  Let  it  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  ascending  fit>m  the  senses,  as  we 
have  termed  it,  we  do  not  recede  or  sepa- 
rate from  nature ;  we  do  not  run  away  into 
a  ghostland  of  abstractions,  but  we  simply 
look  through  nature's  superficial  aspects 
or  interments,  into  its  realities,  or  rather 
its  rationalities,  into  its  substances  and 
ends,  whkh  constitute  it,  make  it  consis- 
tent and  significant,  and  show  it  to  be  a 
glorious  mirror  of  our  own  souls.  If  Sci- 
ence halts,  therefore,  at  the  threshold ;  if 
it  dallies  with  the  outside  symbols,  or 
penetrates  only  to  its  inferior  grades  of 
reason,  it  misses  the  most  precious  part  of 
the  entertainment.  It  sees  the  vast  me- 
chanism, the  prodigious  apparatus,  the 
great  gilt  candlesticKs  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  four  sapphire  walls,  and  the  multi- 
tudes that  walk  therein,  but  the  Divinity 
of  the  magnificent  temple,  who  is  the 
light  and  heat  and  glory  of  it  it  cannot 
behold ! 

Science,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  too  '' posi- 
tive*' in  the  study  of  phenomena,  too  ac- 
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curate  or  comprehensive  in  its  genendiza- 
tions  and  researches;  cannot  tell  us  too 
plainly  what  the  actual  forms  and  se- 
quences of  the  universe  are,  but  it  does 
this,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  phenom- 
ena, which  are,  in  themselves,  oead  and 
passive  surfaces,  obeisant,  mechanical, 
vehicular,  but  for  inner  worlds  of  ra- 
tional, civil,  moral,  and  spiritual  truth 
which  they  contain.  It  is  because  they 
are  an  expression,  a  representative,  a 
bodying  forth  of  a  more  real  life,  the  vast 
depository  of  spu*itual  forces  in  action,  a 
theatre  of  an  ascending  series  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  the  supporting  bed  of  the 
eternal  marriages,  and  the  perpetual,  ever- 
renewed  miracle  of  divine  creation,  that 
they  deserve  our  elaborate  study  and 
care.  As  the  plane  on  which  all  effects 
are  wrought,  we  cannot  know  too  inti- 
mately their  great  leading  facts ;  but  to 
rest  in  those  facts,  is  to  abandon  reason 
to  a  barren  nominalism,  to  close  the  eyes 
of  the  soul,  and  shut  out  God  from  his 
own  universe. 

II.  Comte's  second  fundamental  princi- 
ple is,  that  e(ich  of  bur  leading  concept 
tions,  each  branch  of  our  knowledge, 
passes  successively  through  three  dimr^ 
ent  theoretical  conditions:  the  Theo- 
logical or  fictitious,  the  Metaphysical 
or  abstract,  and  the  Scientific  or  posi- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  human  mind, 
by  its  nature,  employs,  in  its  progress, 
three  methods  of  philosophizing,  the  char- 
acters of  which  are  essentially  different, 
and  even  radically  opposed,  viz.,  the  theo- 
logical method,  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
positive.  "  Hence  arise,"  he  adds,  "three 
philosophies,  or  generd  systems  of  con- 
ception, of  the  aggr^ate  of  phenomena^ 
each  of  which  excludes  the  other."  The 
first  is  the  necessary  point  of  departure 
for  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
third  its  fixed  and  definitive  state,  while 
the  second  is  only  transitional. 

In  the  theological  stage,  the  human 
mind,  seeking  the  essential  nature  of  be- 
ings, the  first  and  final  causes  (the  origin 
and  purpose)  of  all  effects. — in  short,  ab- 
solute knowledge,  supposes  all  phenome- 
na to  be  produced  by  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  supernatural  beings.  In  the  meta- 
physical state,  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  first,  the  mind  supposes,  in- 
stead of  supernatural  beings,  abstract 
forces,  Teritable  entities,  inherent  in  all 
beings,  and  capable  of  producing  all  phe- 
nomena. But  in  the  final  or  positive 
state,  the  mmd  has  given  over  the  vain 
search  after  absolute  notions,  the  origin 
iand  destination  of  the  universe,  and  the 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  applies  itself  to 


the  study  of  their  laws, — that  is,  their  in- 
variable relations  of  succession  and  re- 
semblance. 

Comte  adds,  that  the  theological  gtate 
reached  its  highest  perfection,  when  it  sub- 
stituted the  providential  action  of  a  single 
Being  (monotheism),  for  the  varied  opera- 
tion of  numerous  divinities  (fetkshism  and 
polytheism),  which  had  before  been  ima- 
gined. In  the  same  way,  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  metephysical  system,  men  substi- 
tute one  great  entity,  Nature,  as  the 
cause  of  all  phenomena,  instead  of  the 
multitude  of  entities  at  first  supposed, 
j^nd  thus  the  Positive  system  reaches  its 
ultimate  perfection  (if  such  perfection 
could  be  hoped  for)  in  the  representatkm 
of  some  single  general  law  (gravitation, 
for  instance),  as  the  unity  of  all  par- 
ticular phenomena. 

Waiving  the  question,  which  tradition 
and  some  schemes  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion raise  as  to  the  preliminary  existence  of 
a  golden  or  paradisiacal  age,  when  the  hu- 
man race  lived  in  the  immediate  bosom 
of  God  as  the  infant  lives  in  the  lap  of 
its  motner,  we  must  confess,  in  respect  to 
the  strictly  historical  ages  of  humanity, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  law 
of  Comte,  as  a  general  fact  of  develop- 
ment Individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  m 
their  speculative  career,  begin  with  the 
imagination,  which  they  subsequently 
limit  by  reflection  or  criticism,  and  finally 
enlarge  and  correct  by  the  reason.  In 
other  words,  in  the  infantile  stages  of  our 
progress,  the  emotional  or  afiective  nature 
IS  predominant ;  the  intellectual  then  suo- 
oeedSj  and  last  of  all  the  practical. 

It  IS  the  instinct  of  chilahood  to  person- 
ify every  thing, — to  drench  its  whole  out- 
ward existence  in  the  hues  of  its  personal 
feelings,  and  to  invest  every  stone,  and 
tree,  and  shadow,  with  a  vague,  mysteri- 
ous life ;  but  in  youth,  as  the  reflective 
powers  are  developed,  we  begin  to  ques- 
tion these  creatures  of  the  imagination,  to 
strip  them  of  their  personal  individuality, 
and  to  refer  them  to  a  dead  external  me- 
chanism, which  we  call  nature ;  and  then, 
finally,  we  investigate  their  actual  proper- 
ties, that  we  may  turn  them  to  use,  in 
furthering  the  practical  purpose  of  exists 
enoe.  The  satage  sees  in  the  liehtnixm; 
the  glances  of  an  offended  deity,  whom  bS 
propitiates  by  offerings ;  when  more  en- 
lightened, he  regards  it  as  a  destructive 
and  unmanageable  agent,  of  which  he  is 
afraid  4  but  when  more  enlightened  stOl, 
he  calls  it  electrici^,  and  renders  it  harm- 
less by  an  iron  rod. .  The  sft^ge  consid- 
ers an  epidemic  as  a  direct  infliction  of 
the  gods,  '^  the  sharp  arrows  of  ApoUo*^ 
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silye^  bow;"  the  semi-barbarous  man 
calls  it  an  inscrutable  Providence;  but 
the  man  of  science  learns  that  it  is  a  sim- 
pler consequence  of  appreciable  causes,  and 
institutes  sanatory  regulations  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  Thus,  in  regard  to  all 
other  phenomena,  the  progress  of  ouf  in- 
telligence is  marked  by  the  progress  which 
it  makes  in  referring  them,  from  arbitrary 
wills,  or  independent  and  inscrutable 
causes,  to  intelligible  and  invariable  laws. 

This  general  fact,  we  say,  we  adroit, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  name  or  char- 
acterize it  precisely  as  Comte  does,  nor  to 
surrender  it  to  the  same  explanation.  He 
treats  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
states  as  exclusively  infantile  or  provision- 
al, and  the  positive  state  as  definite  or 
final,  while  we  regard  them  all  as  alike 
provisional,  and  included  in  a  more  gen- 
eral law,  which  we  shall  hereafter  name. 
It  is  an  unavoidable  inference  from  Oom- 
te^s  view  that  the  idea  of  Deity,  and  the 
idea  of  Cause,  are  infantile  conceptions, 
which  it  is  the  function  of  science  to  su- 
pers^e ;  while  our  position  is,  that  these 
are  permanent,  controlling,  ineradicable 
instincts,  which  it  is  the  function  of  sci- 
ence to  illustrate,  fill  out,  and  intensify. 
In  other  words,  the  phenomenal  manifes- 
tations of  these  great  ideas,  their  appear- 
ances in  history,  are  the  variable  and  suc- 
cessive stages  by  which  the  reason  of  the 
races  ascends  from  a  gross  naturalism, 
from  a  blind  -confusion  of  God  and  nature, 
or  of  cause  and  nature,  to  a  spiritual 
perception  of  the  living,  creative,  and 
all-sustaining  Soul  distinct  from  nature, 
and  one  with  man.  They  represent  the 
gradual  but  scientific  enfranchisement  of 
the  mind  from  its  primitive  subjection 
to,  or  immersion  in  nature,  to  its  final 
mastery  of  nature  and  identification  with 
God.  Thus  the  theological  conceptions 
exhibit  the  gropings  of  religion  for  a 
unitary  life,  which  will  explain  all  the 
vast  variety  of  phenomenal  lives,  and  the 
metaphysical  and  positive  conceptions  ex- 
hibit the  gropings  of  philosophy  for  a 
causative  wisdom  or  order,  which  will 
explain  all  the  vast  concatenations  of 
phenomenal  order.  Our  Humanity  is  in 
a  process  of  education,  is  growing  out  of 
its  infancy  into  its  manhood,  and  these 
theological  and  philosophical  systems  are 
the  tutor^  by  whose  assistance  it  attains 
its  majonty.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
radically  antagonistic  to  each  other,  but 
co-operative  from  distinct  spheres,  the  one 
preparing  the  heart,  and  the  other  the  in- 
telligence, for  the  whole  man's  final  asser- 
tion of  his  independence  and  fi^edom. 

In  respect  to  the  theological  credences 


of  our  race,  it  is  evident  that  their  histori- 
cal development  has  not  exhausted  the 
conception  of  God,  but  refined  it  more  and 
more  from  all  tnere  finite  adjuncts,  and 
filled  it  out  to  an  ideal  completeness. 
From  fetichism  the  first  rude  personifica- 
tion of  stocks  and  stones,  through  Sabe- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the 
Poljrtheistic  deification  of  the  mat  powers 
of  nature  and  heroes,  to  the  Monotheism 
of  Mohammed  and  the  Jews,  there  is  an 
almost  measureless  progress ;  while  in  this 
Monotheism  itself)  beginning  with  the 
conception  of  God,  as  the  special  and 
avenging  protector  of  a  nation,  of  Jewry 
or  Islam,  and  ending  with  it  as  the  im- 
partial judge  of  all  the  earth,  there  is  an 
equal  rise  in  the  purity  and  aignity  of  the 
thought  The  conception  becomes  less 
and  less  natural,  i.  e,  less  and  less  limited 
and  conditioned,  and  yet  more  and  more 
humane,  nntil  it  rises  to  the  highest  ex- 
pression which  it  has  yet  received  in  the 
orthodox  theism  of  the  Church,  where 
God  is  theoretically  the  merciful  and  uni- 
versal Father,  and  profoundly  interested 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  human  soul.  But 
he  is  still  a  God  ah  extra^  according  to 
this  faith,  a  God  above  and  separate  from 
humanity,  until  a  more  scientific  study  of 
the  thou^t  and  life  of  Christ  reveals  him 
as  the  Divine  Humanity,  or  the  essential 
unity  of  God  and  man. 

Again ;  the  natural  philosophy  of  our 
race  has  been  a  gravitation  of  thought 
towards  the  same  end.  At  first,  cosmo- 
logical,  explaining  the  universe  by  a  great 
controlling  force  or  phuaU  external  to  it, 
and  then  metaphysical,  ascribing  each 
particular  effect  to  its  jMtrticular  entities, 
residing  in  it  as  a  kind  of  physical  soul,  it 
has  gradually  relieved  itself  of  the  domi- 
nation of  nature,  and  discharged  phenom- 
ena of  every  extraneous  influence,  save 
what  is  called  Law.  Arrived  at  this  stage, 
it  is  Positivism,  which,  however  it  may  dis- 
claim all  metaphysical  parentage,  is  still 
a  phase  of  metaphysics ;  for  it  only  sub- 
stitutes law  for  cause  or  entity^  perpet- 
ually speaking  of  '<  the  laws  controlling 
phenomena," — "the  laws  which  subject 
properties,"  &c,  as  if  latos  were  an  ex- 
ternal and  authoritative  imposition, — in 
which  sense  they  are  just  as  metaphysical 
as  any  of  the  entities  of  the  school-men. 
Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
Positivism,  has  noted  this,  and  says  "  the 
conception  implied  in,  or  suggested  by  the 
phrase  '  Laws  of  Nature,'  is  the  last  and 
most  refined  expression  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal stage  of  speculation ;  it  replaces  the 
ancient  principle ;  it  is  the  delicate  ab- 
stract entity  superadded  to  phenomena." 
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It  is  something  which  "  coerces  the  facts, 
and  makes  them  to  be  what  they  are," 
'^  a  more  subtle,  a  more  impersonal  sub- 
stitute for  the  supernatural  power,  which 
in  the  theological  epoch,  was  beliered  to 
superintend  all  things."  "  If  the  savage 
sajs  it  is  a  demon  who  directs  the  storm, 
does  not  the  man  of  science  say  it  is  a  law 
which  directs  it  ?  These  two  conceptions, 
are  they  not  identical?"  Not  entirely, 
we  answer,  because  the  last  is  more  ra- 
tional than  the  first,  and  brin^  us  nearer 
to  a  true  theory  of  the  umverse;  but 
both  spring  from  the  same  source,  the 
irresistible  desire  of  the  mind  to  go 
behind  the  phenomenal  and  the  rela- 
tive to  the  rational  and  constitutive. 
Mr.  Lewes  proposes  to  relieve  himseK  but 
vainly,  by  the  employment  of  the  word 
**  methods."  Vainly,  we  say — for  it  is 
quite  as  impossible  to  satisfy  the  philo- 
sophical instinct  with  *^  methods"  as  with 
"laws,"  or  with  "entities"  or  "gods." 
What  it  demands  is  the  intrinsic  reason 
of  things,  the  why  as  well  as  the  whai 
and  the  how.  He  is  a  poor  lawyer,  says 
Cicero,  who  knowing  all  the  extant  stat- 
utes ot  the  realm,  does  not  know  the  rea- 
son of  the  law.  Thus,  behind  the  theo- 
rems of  the  mathematics,  there  is  a  phi- 
losophy of  mathematics  yet  to  be  reached ; 
behind  all  the  decompositions  and  reoom- 
positions  of  chemistry,  a  philosophy  of 
chemistry;  behind  all  the  sciences,  in 
short,  a  science  of  sciences  to  which  they 
are  only  subservient  Why  are  they, — 
those  sciences,  i.  e.,  for  what  end  are  they  ? 
Or,  in  popular  language,  what  is  their 
tue  f  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask, 
what  is  their  cause;  for  as  the  end  for 
which  any  thing  is,  determines  its  exist- 
ence, its  form,  its  relations  to  other  things, 
its  rank  in  the  orders  and  series  to  which 
it  belongs, — that  end  must  be,  disguise  it 
as  we  may,  its  formative  principle,  its 
fundamental  idea,  its  soul.  "Ans  you 
there,  old  truepetny  ?  "  Behold,  the  use 
of  a  thing,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  its  ra- 
tk)nal  cause,  and  Positivism  does  not  say 
the  final  word  of  science  1  It  has  an 
eminent  function,  in  determining  what 
things  are,  what  the  forms  and  relations 
of  phenomena  are,  in  teaching  philoso- 
phers to  stick  to  the  inquiry  in  hand,  and 
when  they  are  investigating  a  thing,  not 
to  run  off  into  a  wild-goose  chase  after 
something  else ;  but  having  done  that,  it 
has  only  prepared  materius.  The  great 
w<Mrk  has  yet  to  be  done.  Comte's  whole 
attempt  to  show  that  all  the  sciences  are 
made  for  the  last  science  or  the  science  of 
man — i.  e.,  the  end  or  use  of  the  sciences — 
is  an  ample  confession  of  this  truth,  and 


an  abandonment  of  the  what  is,  for  the 
why  it  is.  But,  reaching  this  question 
of  Uie  why^  we  come  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily upon  the  great  truth  which  he  him- 
self educes,  that  all  the  sciences,  i.  e..  that 
all  the  realms  of  creation  look  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  man ;  that  all  their  ar- 
rangements, all  their  efforts,  are  subser- 
vient to  his  development,  are  all  accom- 
modated to  his  growth,  all  culminate  in 
his  supremacy.  Thus,  again,  we  are 
brought  by  the  slow  evolutions  of  science 
to  the  same  landinr-place  in  which  we 
were  left  by  the  theological  series, — to 
man  as  the  Lord  and  Master  of  Nature, 
and  consequently  one  with  (jk)d. 

There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  three  states  are  exclu- 
sively successive;  for  they  have  all  ex- 
isted concurrently,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  often  in  the  same  nation 
and  the  same  mind,  at  the  same  time. 
The  veriest  barbarian,  who  sees  a  fetish 
in  a  stone,  still  believes  that  if  it  falls  on 
his  head,  it  will  give  him  a  hurt,  thus 
proving  his  Positivism,  so  far  forth,  or  his 
sense  of  nature's  invariable  laws.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  poly- 
theism was  precisely  the  time  when  we 
Greek  schools  were  most  devoted  to  inde- 
pendent metaphysical  studies.  Who  were 
more  the9logical  and  more  metaphysical 
at  the  same  time  than  the  school-men  ? 
Besides,  is  not  the  very  study  of  any  sub- 
ject, whether  theologioU  or  metaphysical, 
a  quiet  assumption  of  Positivism,  i.  e., 
does  it  not  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  laws  of  the  mind  at  least  are  in- 
variable 1  Gould  there  be  any  conclusion 
without  such  a  pre-supposition  ?  The 
"  three  states "  consequently  are  succes- 
sive, in  this  respect  alone,  that  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  one  of  them  preponderates, 
while  the  others  ^ire  held  in  abeyance. 
They  are  in  no  sense  radically  exdusive 
of  «»ch  other,  for  a  man  may  investigate 
phenomena  positively,  and  believe  at  the 
same  time  in  causes  and  in  God.  All 
that  sound  science  requires,  and  what  we 
take  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  Positivism, 
is  this :  that  a  man  should  stick  to  the 
facts  of  his  case,  that  he  should  not  gen- 
eralize beyond  those  facts;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  he  has  no  right 
to  construct  a  philosophy  of  those  facts, 
to  refer  them  to  some  more  general  theory 
of  the  universe  after  their  phenomenal 
relations  are  ascertained.  All  the  Posi- 
tivists  in  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of 
time,  will  not  succeed  in  eradicating  this 
notion  of  cause  from  the  human  mind. 
They  may  correct  the  misapplication^  of 
it,  as  the  progress  of  Science  has  done  and 
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is  doine  perpetually  \  but  the^  will  never 
persuade  men  to  relinquish  it — for  the 
reason,  that  it  is  impossible,  ana,  as  Cole- 
man says : 

**  W1iit*s  tmpoHlble  oannot  b«^ 
And  never,  never  comes  to  peM.^ 

If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  mat- 
ter then,  Comte°s  '*law  of  the  three  stages  " 
is  a  very  inadequate  statement  of  the 
principle  of  successive  development.  The- 
ology and  metaphysics  do  not  look  to,  or 
terminate  in  the  elimination  of  Positivism, 
but  they  bear  entire  reference  to  the  elim- 
ination of  Man.  Positivism  itself  is  no 
less  a  propaedeutic  than  either,  and  only 
helps  to  carry  on  the  problem  to  its  final 
solution  by  a  more  comprehensive  philo- 
sophy. Theology,  all  drenched  and  drip- 
ping at  the  outset  in  fetichisms,  strug- 
gles to  read  the  riddle  of  the  universe, 
onward  through  sabeisnos,  polvtheisms, 
and  monotheisms,  until  it  finally  ceases 
to  conceive  of  God  at  all  under  sensible 
conditions,  or  as  a  finite  and  outward  be- 
ing, and  rises  to  the  thought  of  his  infinite 
inward  personality.  Philosophy,  in  the 
same  way.  after  torturing  nature  for  the 
secret  of  her  existence,  after  striving  to 
explain  the  world  by  a  fate  superior  to 
the  gods ;  by  the  fortuitous  rencontres  of 
infinite  atoms  moving  freely  through 
space ;  by  a  plastic,  all-controlling  mun- 
dane soul ;  by  the  mathematics,  by  chem- 
istry, by  electricity,  by  physiology,  and 
lastly  by  a  tremendous  phantasm  of 
*'  phenomena  and  laws,"  is  pointed  away 
from  nature  herself)  by  her  innumerable 
fingers,  to  him  for  whom  all  her  suns  have 
risen  and  set,  all  her  fields  waved,  and 
all  her  oceans  rolled.  Now  the  law  of  ^'the 
three  stages  "  means  to  express  this  suc- 
cession of  theological  and  philosophical 
schemes,  but  does  sa  in  an  incomplete 
and  one-sided  way;  Its  proper  formula 
is,  that  man  stands  in  respect  to  all  the 
objects  of  his  belief  or  thought,  in  three 
e^eat  orders  of  relation:  1st  to  the^  invisi- 
ble world,  2d  to  nature,  and  3d  to  his  fel- 
lo  w-raan ;  that  each  of  these  dominates  him 
in  turn,  during  the  process  of  his  develop- 
ment ;  and  that  his  education  consists  m 
the  successive  reduction  of  each  to  unity, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thmg,  in  the  gradual 
and  unlimited  subjection  of  each  to  his 
inmost  self-hood.  Thus,  neither  theology 
nor  metaphysics,  rightly  conceived,  are 
transitory ;  they  abide  in  their  ultimate 
principles,  and  change  only  in  their  suc- 
oeasive  superficial  forms ;  mey  have  never 
bem  deserted  or  left  brinnd  in  the  course 
of  oar  progress ;  they  still  flourish,  and 
will  at  last  meet  in  that  Divine  Philoso- 


phy, which  has  ever  been  their  aim. 
Growing  pari  patsau  with  man,  they  rock- 
ed the  cradle  of  his  infancy,  and  will  live 
to  witness  the  glory  of  his  crowning  man- 
liness, through  Christ. 

Nor,  let  us  add,  have  we  any  fears,  that  un- 
der this  new  reign  of  God,  which  they  have 
found  for  us,  the  laws  of  the  universe  will 
be  administered  in  any  more  *'  arbitrary  ** 
or  "  variable  "  manner,  -or  that  it  will  be 
any  more  difficult  to  foresee  the  certain  ac- 
tion of  phenomena  in  the  future,  than  under 
the  most  superlative  state  of  Positivism. 
Indeed,  deprived  as  we  are  by  Positivism 
of  all  intelligent  and  kindly  causes,  on 
which,  amid  the  terrifying  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  our  perturbed  spirits  may 
rd!y,  we  are  sometimes  haunted  with  a 
vague  suspicion  that  this  huge  necessity, 
called  law.  may  itself  take  a  turn  for  the 
worse  by  and  by ;  that  instead  of  showing 
itself  on  the  side  of  good,  as  Comte  con- 
tends it  does,  it  may  show  itself  on  the  side 
of  evil,  and  tnen  wnat  is  to  become  of  us  ? 
We  greatly  prefer,  therefore,  to  consider 
law  as  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  sove- 
reign Life,  of  one,  who  is  Wisdom  itself 
and  Goodness  itself,  which  are  universal 
Order  itself,  and  whose  infinite  power  is 
intent  only,  though  all  the  crimes,  calami- 
ties and  changes  of  the  world,  on  educa-* 
ting  his  creatures  into  the  similitude  of 
his  own  immutable  perfection.  We  ima- 
gine, that  in  all  our  doings,  as  well  as  in 
all  our  reasonings,  we  can  trust  to  the 
fixity  of  his  statutes,  in  the  least  things 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  though  they  hap- 
pen to  be  living  forces  instead  of  a  sponta- 
neous mechanism,  with  as  sound  a  confi- 
dence as  the  best  of  the  positivists  on  the 
regularity  of  ^Maws."  Our  science  is 
as  capable  of  **  prevision  "  as  his,  but,  we 
suspect,  with  an  immeasurably  broader 
reach,  and  an  inexpressibly  sweeter  so- 
lace. 

ni.  The  third  fundamental  view  of 
Comte  relates  to  the  hierarchy  or  clasn- 
Jication  of  the  sciences  according  to  the 
order  of  the  dependence  of  their  phe- 
nomena. It  is  clearly  his  most  brilliant 
achievement,  though  vitiated  in  some  re- 
spects by  the  preliminary  errors  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Bacon,  Da- 
lembeit,  Bentham,  Ampdre,  and  others 
have  attempted  a  similar  construction  of 
the  scale  of  knowledge,  but  with  vastly 
inferior  success.  Bacon  proceeded  upon 
a  tripartite  dirision  of  the  human  facul- 
ties mto  memory,  imagination,  and  reason, 
upon  which  he  fbunded  the  three  generic 
divisions  of  knowledge,  as  History,  Poesy, 
Science.  It  was  a  superficial  arrange- 
ment and  incoherent  and  confused  to  the 
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Iftst  degree.'  Dalembert^s  scheme  sabsti- 
tuted  philosophy  for  science  in  Bacon's 
division,  and  modified,  without  materially 
improving  the  details.  Bentham,  aban- 
doning Bacon's  trinity,  applied  a  dicho- 
tomic or  doal  classification,  but  his  ter- 
minology is  so  bizarre,  with  its  casrum- 
tologiea^  idiontologies,  and  anoopneuma- 
tologietj  that  no  one  has  cared  to  master 
its  meaning.  Ampere's  scale,  better  than 
the  others,  makes  a  primary  order  of  the 
oosmological  and  the  noological  scienoes, 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  mathemati- 
cal, the  physical,  the  natural,  the  medi- 
cal, the  philosophic,  the  dial^^atic,  the 
ethnological  and  the  political,  distributmg 
these  again  into  subordinate  species.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  Comte  to  digest  ihtme 
schemes  into  a  really  natural  order,  and 
superior  to  all  preceding  ones,  in  Uiat  it 
works  upon  a  simple  and  definite  prin- 
ciple. 

His  arrangement  is  this :  1,  Mathe- 
matics; 2,  Astronomy;  3,  Physics;  4, 
Chemistry;  5,  Biology;  and  6,  Sociolo- 
gy ;  to  which  he  has  subseouently  added, 
though  rather  as  parts  of  the  Ust  Morals 
and  Religion.  The  subordinate  divisions 
in  their  order  are:  analysis,  geometry, 
and  mechanics ;  *  celestial  geometry  a^ 
celestial  mechanics ;  barology,  thermol- 
ogy,  acoustics,  optics,  and  electrology; 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry ;  anat- 
omy and  phj'siology,  including  the  cere- 
bral functions,  and  social  statics  and  dy- 
namk».  These  divisions,  both  primary 
'and  secondary,  rest  upon  the  comparative 
generality  or  complexity  of  the  phenomena 
to  which  they  refer.  Mathematics  is  put 
first,  because  it  considers  the  most  "  gen- 
eral, simple,  abstract  and  remote "  phe- 
nomena known  to  us ;  and  sociology  the 
last,  because  it  embraces  phenomena  the 
pQOst  particular,  compound,  concrete  and 
interesting.  Now,  that  this  is  the  proper 
order,  he  argues,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  whatever  is  observed  in  the  most 
general  cases,  is  disengaged  from  the  in- 
cidents of  particular  cases,  and  may  be 
studied  with  the  greatest  facility.  Be- 
sides, being  more  remote  from  human  in- 
terests, the  study  is  less  liable  to  be 
warped  by  passions  and  prejudices.  More- 
over, this  is  the  order  of  the  dependences 
of  the  scienoes  in  nature,  the  more  qiecial 
and  complex  depending  upon  the  more 
eeneral,  so  that  to  know  the  latter  per- 
fectly the  former  must  be  to  some  extent 


prevk>uslj;  known.  This  order,  agam,  is 
the  order  in  which  the  sciences  have  been 
chronologically  developed,  and  marks  the 
degree  of  precision  which  eadi  of  them 
has  attained.  Comte,  finally,  contends 
that  the  effect  of  pursuing  the  sdenoes  in 
this  order  will  be  to  improve  method, 
education,  and  morals,  demonstrating  it 
with  remarkable  force,  while  its  signal 
performance  is  that  it  necessitates  the 
discovery  of  a  new  science  to  complete 
the  rest,  viz.,  a  sound  doctrine  of  Sodal 
Progress  and  Order.* 

In  the  discussion  of  each  branch  of  this 
division,  Comte  treats,  in  the  most  lumi- 
nous manner,  of  the  nature  or  object  of 
each  science,  of  its  method  or  means  of 
exploration,  of  its  relations  to  the  for^^o- 
ing  and  the  Succeeding  sciences,  and  of  its 
prospective  improvements;  and,  b^n« 
proceeding  to  remark  on  his  general 
scheme,  we  must  say.  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  read  his  thorough  and 
masterly  critk^sms,  without  bein^  deeply 
impressed  by  his  eminent  leammg  and 
abdity.  He  exhibits  throu^out,  such  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  pnnciples,  such 
ready  sagacity,  such  consistent  logic,  such 
a  wonderful  steadiness  of  aim^  and  sodi 
an  easy  proficiency  in  all  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  his  subject — in  spite  of  a  few  mis- 
takes here  and  there,  which  are  the  bat- 
tle-horses of  his  incompetent  critics — as 
to  rank  him  clearly  among  the  high^t 
class  of  speculative  intellects. — at  least 
.with  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  ana  Schelling, 
if  we  cannot  quite  equal  him  to  Plato,  B»- 
con,  He^l,  and  Swedenborg.  Even  his 
deficiencies  are  sugcestive.  and  his  errors 
open  up  a  way  to  ^e  moist  valuable  and 
pregnant  thoughts. 

As  to  his  classification  of  the  sciences, 
we  know  of  no  better,  and  we  can  oon^ 
ceive  of  its  being  improved,  as  a  whole, 
apart  from  a  few  though  quite  important 
modifications  of  detail,  only  by  a  larger 
and  more  rigid  applnation  of  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  proceeds.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  system  of  knowledge,  which  should 
treat  Logic,  or  formal  method,  distinctly 
as  the  Basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  Phi- 
losophy, including  Theology,  as  their  Re- 
sult— fa  distinction  which  points  out  at 
once  tiie  great  and  injurious  defects  of 
Comte's  sdieme) — but  within  the  sphere 
of  strict  science,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
susceptible  of  improvement,  except,  as  we 
have  just  said,  upon  its  own  viul  prind- 


*  It  ItqaiU  curiMU,  thfti  Hegel,  who  it  ibp  very  uitipode  of  Comte.  In  bis  methoil  of  phlloeopblsiof,^ 

oeption  of  ab«oiat«  Being,  while  Comte  bofrtos  with  the  inoet  eon- 


Hegd  begmnlng  with  the  rooet  abstract  con 

irete  phenomena  of  the  Senses,— shonld  hare  arriTed  at  a  aelenUfle  arraagemeBt  neartr  roaemMtnc  Oomte^ 
Hcgel^s  order  la,  1,  Locie ;  9,  Meohanica  or  MaUiematloa ;  S,  Phyales ;  4,  Cbemlatiy ;  &,  Oisaald  Phjitas  «r 
Vegetable  and  AnlmallUb ;  fi,  The  Mind ;  7,  PoUttos,— and  sabseqaently,  Art,  Bellgion,  and  PhUoMphy. 
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pie.  In  other  words,  we  beliere  that  this 
proceeding  from  the  general  and  simple 
to  the  complex  and  special,  is  the  secret 
of  all  effective  organization,  whether  in 
nature,  in  method,  in  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  or  in  the  movement  of  societies.  It 
IB  a  principle,  too,  let  us  here  ohsenre^ 
which  will  carry  Comte  himself  clear  off 
the  l^s  of  his  materialistic  Positivism, 
into  the  profoundest  depths  of  religion. 

A  complete  scheme  of  knowledge  or 
belief  implies  three  things:.  1st,  A  region 
to  be  explored ;  2d,  An  instrument  to  ex- 
plore it  with  ;  and  3d,  A  method  of  work- 
mg  that  instrument.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  body  of  sciences,  a  doc- 
trine of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  a  method 
of  action ;  and  these  three,  if  there  be 
unity  in  the  constitution  of  the  scheme, 
must  prove  each  other,  in  the  last  result ; 
L  e.  they  must  correspond  with  each  oth- 
er in  the  procession  of  their  movements. 
Now,  Comte's  systemization,  tested  by 
this  criterion,  reveals  what  it  has  and  what 
it  has  not  done:  it  has  given  us  a  body 
of  science,  imperfect  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  has  excluded  a  large  class  of  our 
most  important  beliefs ;  it  has  given  us  a 
doctrine  of  the  perceiving  mind,  only  as 
a  subordinate  division  of  physiologr,  car- 
ried forward  by  sodokgy;  wlme  his 
method,  admirable  in  many  r^q)ects,  we 
are  left  to  learn  from  its  practioU  appli- 
cations, which  prove,  as  we  think,  that  it 
is  incomplete.  There  is  not,  consequent- 
ly, that  accordance  between  Gomte's 
8<»emes  of  nature,  of  mind,  and  of  me> 
thod,  which  we  consider  the  triple  test  of 
a  sound  systemization,'  and  which  inevi- 
tably follows,  as  we  wish  we  had  space 
to  illustrate  from  his  own  law  of  "de- 
creasing generality,"  &a 

The  narrowness  of  Oomte^s  survey  of 
the  field  of  knowledge,  we  have  already 
remarked,  and  must  now  state  in  what 
respects  we  think  his  method  incomplete. 
He  has  shown,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
that  each  science  has  a  method  and  spirit 
of  its  own,  which  is  not  applicable  to  oth- 
ers; that  mathematical  method  is  one 
thing,  and  physiod  another,  and  physio- 
logiod  another,  and  sociological  another ; 
that  the  method  of  one  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  an- 
other, and  that,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  the  sciences,  our  mesns  of  exploration 
increase  with  the  dignity  of  the  pursuit ; 
but  he  has  nowhere,  as  we  thixik,  view- 
ed method  in  its  highest  aspects.     In 


particular,  he  has  not  given  suflScient 
prominence  and  force  to  one  branch 
of  synthesis,  which  is  oT  vast  impor- 
tance in  eliciting  truth.  We  refer  to 
the  method  of  analogy:  knowine  how 
sdeutific  men  are  apt  to  deride  it,  and 
how  easily  it  may  be  abused,  in  super- 
ficial hands,  biit  believing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  inestima- 
ble efficacy  in  its  sphere.  No  one  can 
have  studied  nature  with  any  thorough- 
nesS)  without  having  perceived  that  her 
system  is  one  of  ascending  repetitions,  or 
of  progressive  orders  and  reduplications ; 
that  she  is  a  process  of  phenomenal  vari- 
ations, implicated  in  a  permanent  unity ; 
that  each  development  of  an  organic  form 
is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  it^  whole ; 
that  every  higher  organism  again  carries 
forward  with  it  its  inferior  organisms ;  in 
short,  as  Goethe  expresses  it : 

**  Wle  AIlM  slob  mm  GmMn  w«bt, 
Bins  in  dem  andern  wirkt  and  lebt! 
Wte  Ulmmelkrafte  saf  and  nieder  atelgen. 
Und  slch  die  gold'nen  Elmer  relcben  t 
Mit  segenddoftenden  sebwingen 
Torn  Uimmel  dorob  die  Erde  dringen, 
Hannonleob  all  dM  All  dozcbklingwu"* 

Goethe's  own  scientific  labors  were  ani- 
mated by  the  method  of  anal<^,  seeming 
in  their  results  like  poetic  intuitions ;  and 
a  most  exquisite  use  is  made  of  it  in  Mr. 
WUkinson^s  book,  "The  Human  Body, 
in  its  Connection  with  Man,"  which,  we 
presume,  no  one  can  read  without  enter- 
mg  into  a  new  world  of  the  most  striking* 
and  beautiful  truth.  It  is  this  method 
which  has  illuminated  the  gigantic  labors 
of  the  modem  German  naturalists,  such 
as  Gams,  Oken,  Schubert,  Ac.,  with  an 
almost  heavenly  light,  filling  the  universe 
of  natural  forms  with  humanitary  mean- 
ings, and  building  up  a  glorious  natural 
theolpgjy,  not  on  the  empirical  basis  of 
^  oontnvance  proves  design,"  which  makes 
Deity  the  mere  minister  of  finite  necessi- 
ties, but  on  the  more  satisfactory  and  sci- 
entific ground,  that  man,  the  imaee  of 
God,  is  also,  to  use  an  ei^ression  of  No- 
TiUi's,  the  " systematic  index"  of  the  cre- 
ation, which  attests,  by  every  line  and 
movement,  that  he  is  U*uly  the  son  of  an 
infinite  Father.  '*  In  man,"  says  Profes- 
sor Stallo,  "  all  the  powers  of  the  uni- 
verse are  concentrated,  all  developments 
united,  all  forms  associated.  He  is  the 
bearer  of  all  dignities  in  nature.  There 
is  no  tone  to  wmch  his  being  is  not  Ihe 


«  ^  How  tbe  all  wettvesttMlf  Into  the  wbolei,  and  one  In  the  other  acta  and  Urea  t    How  celeatlal  ftrces  aa 
oflDd  and  deioend,  and  poM  each  oUmt  tbe  golden  pallal    With  wings  perftuned  with  bleesinga,  they  penraile 
the  earth  from  heaven,  all  ringing  harmonically  throagh  aU." 
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response,  no  fonn,  of  which  he  is  not  the 
type ; "  but  he  does  not  gire  the  reason, 
which  famishes  the  ground  for  natural 
analogies,  as  well  as  for  a  deeper  spiritual 
correspondence,  viz.,  that  the  author  of 
nature  is  essentially  a  Man.  He  is  the 
supreme  Wisdom  and  Lore,  of  which  the 
goodness  and  truth  of  our  humani^  is 
the  living,  active  form.  The  world  of  na- 
ture, therefore,  whose  unceasing  yearn- 
ing are  to  minister  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
is  mstinct  every  where  with  conspiring  hu- 
manities. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  infer  from  what 
we  have  said,  that  Oomte  has  no  percep- 
tion of  this,  and  other  amone  the  higher 
applications  of  method ;  ror,  he  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  an  elementaiy  form  of 
analogy  in  the  "  comparisons  "  instituted 
both  in  his  biology  and  his  sociology.  He 
even  speaks  of  the  comparative  method, 
as  "one  of  the  greatest  of  logical  crea- 
tions." and  in  another  place,  as  "  a  tran- 
soenaent  method  of  logical  investiga- 
tion,"— but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
from  the  sense  in  which  he  employs 
it  that  lie  had  not  fully  penetrated  its 
more  fertile  uses.  The  inveterate  hatred 
with  which  he  is  imbued,  to  every  process 
hinting  the  slightest  approach  to  theologi- 
cal or  metaphysical  conception,  has  blind- 
ed his  eyes,  not  only  in  this  respect  but 
in  many  others,  to  the  most  beautiful  in- 
ductions contained  in  his  own  premises. 
It  will  be  the  immortal  honor  of  his  sys- 
tem, for  instance,  that  it  has  so  clears 
ly  demonstrated  the  science  of  society  as 
the  culminating  glory  of  all  the  sciences, 
^  without  which  they  would  have  under- 
'  gone  their  long  and  painful  evolutions  in 
vain,  Mid  from  the  reflected  lustre  of 
which  they  derive  their  brightest  illus- 
trations and  surest  character;  but  with 
this  great  truth,  tingling  as  one  might 
suppose  in  every  vein,  announcing,  too, 


that "  the  ftmdamental  type  of  OTohitioii  it 
found  in  the  increasing  preponderance  of 
our  humanity  over  our  animality," — he 
has  yet  failed  to  perceive  the  pre-eminent 
mark  and  distinction  of  that  humanity — bt 
does  not  discover  the  characteristics  whieh 
make  man,  a  man.  He  confesses  the 
superiority  of  his  physical,  inteliectaal 
and  social  attributes  (though  some  of 
these  he  intimates  are  obscurely  antici- 
pated by  the  brutes),  but  he  does  not  dis- 
cern, behind  these  attributes,  a  sopremer 
life,  a  life  no  longer  held  in  bondage  Co 
any  sensuous  or  finite  good,  no  longer 
subject  either  to  nature  or  society.  &t 
which  feeds  upon  a  perfect  or  mfinite 
goodness,  beauty,  and  truth.  His  loftiest 
conception  is  of  the  natural  or  scientific 
and  social  man,  but  of  the  artist,  in  the 
genuine  sense,  or  of  the  truly  religioas 
man,  whose  fountains  of  aspiration  are 
the  ^'<  All-Fab-  and  Uie  All-Good,"— a 
beauty  and  loveliness  unconditioned  by 
any  evil  or  defect, — ^he  seems  to  entertain 
scarcely  an  inkling.  It  is  true,  that  he  ii 
forced,  by  his  own  logic^  fts  we  shall  see 
hereafter  in  his  "PoMtive  Politics.''  to 
constrdct  as  the  final  and  comprehensive 
unity  of  thought,  a  ^^  Supreme  being  "  and 
a  <'  religion,"  but  that ''  Grand-Eire  "  m 
no  more  than  the  visible  and  organised 
aggregate  called  Humanity, — a  humanity 
*^  subject  to  all  the  fatalitiea  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  chemical,  biologica],  and 
social," — and  that  *•  religion"  is  the  re- 
fiectire  worship  of  that  stupendous 
Grand-Etre  phenomenon  I  Strange,  in- 
deed, that  one  can  balance  so,  on  the  brisk 
of  the  very  ocean  of  light,  without  tum- 
bling in! 

But  a  final  and  full  estimate  of  Comle 
depends  upon  a  consideraUon  of  his  "  So- 
ciology." which  we  must  reserve,  if  hap- 
pfly  we  shall  be  permitted;  for  a  fiitoxe 
opportunity. 


DICK    PASTEL'S    STORY. 

**  Wmdering  to  holy  places,  and  bowlog  down  to  imageai 

Enongb,  enough.^ 

lOhant  pf  Conceritd  Himdoa, 


I  WISH  to  set  down  here  what  Dick 
Pastel  related  to  me  one  August  night, 
with  as  little  flourish  as  possible,  for  Dick 
is  a  quiet  man ;  and,  except  an  occasional 
flash  of  earnestness,  he  talked  in  a  mo- 
notonous undertone,  to  which  the  wind  hi 
the  trees  near  us  kept  up  a  fit  mourning 
accompaniment — half  mocking,  and  filling 


up  all  pauses  with  its  eternal  rustling ;  as 
if  you  heard  a  eni  singing  old  ballads  l^ 
the  sea-shore  when  the  tide  is  coming  in. 
On  the  summer  night  mentioned.  I  had 
stepped  out  upon  the  second  story  luana 

of  the  C House,  to  enjoy — ^what  was 

impossible  in  the  heat  of  the  day— the 
solace  of  a  dioice  *^  Noriega."    If  anj  one 
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wiahw  to  know  whero  the  0  House 
18, 1  can  only  obUge  so  fmr  a^  to  say,  it  is 
one  of  (he  many  summer  haunts  where 
people  go  to  get  cool  in  the  hot  months, 
and  from  wtuch  they  often  return,  I  fear, 
warmer  and  in  worse  humor  than  when 
they  went. 

A  grove  of  old  forest  trees  comes  quite 
up  to  the  house,  thrustmg  its  branches 
through  the  lattioe-wwk  of  the  balustrade. 
Toward  the  west  it  slopes  into  a  valley 
where  patches  of  mist  lie  a  little  after 
sundown,  and  beyond  a  heavy  fringe  of 
woods  prevents  the  meadow  from  running 
its  level  plane  into  the  sky.  It  is  a 
venerable  place  of  shade,  and  seemed  an 
Arcadia  to  me  some  suinmers  ago ;  and 
that  night  all  the  old  summers  came  back 
to  me  while  the  moonlight  lay  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  dimly  lighting  them  up— as 
the  mellowed  sunlight  of  many  summers 
might  lie  ^in  the  memory)  upon  a  land- 
scape of  tne  past  And  the  stir  in  the 
leaves,  that  continual  talking  they  kept^ 
could  not  one  hear  in  it  the  old  tones  and 
subdued  laughter  of  belles  and  beaux, 
voices  and  laAighter  now  silent,  or  worse 
than  thmtypasBi  these  many  ^ears ? 

There  was  the  same  moonlight  now  as 
then,  and  the  same  lights  gleaming  ftom 
the  windows  bdow,  and  like  music  swell- 
ing up  the  air ;  and  I  could  hear  the  same 
quiet  movement  of  changk^  feet— the 
same  movement,  but  changed  feet  indeed, 
aad  always  changing.  Ai^  O  !  Gloriana 
of  t<]Knight,  dashing  in  the  Pplka,  volup- 
tuous in  the  waits,  confidential  in  the 
pauses ;  you  but  tread  a  beaten  path,  in 
which  your  grandmother  has  gone  before, 
who  flirted  Uie  fiui  and  fanned  the  flirts 
as  hopefully ;  and  even  now  a  new  Qlori^ 
ana  comes,  standmg  on  tiptoe  with  eager- 
ness at  the  doorway,  for  whom  you  must 
gather  up  your  robes,  and,  with  what 
grace  you  may,  sail  away  from  our  sight 
into  the  darkness  without;  a  sad  thing 
to  think  of,  truly,  if  your  IHe  lies  wholly 
io  that !  But,  if  the  best  of  life  does  not 
lie  in  the  last  new  dance,  in  roug'e  (why 
will  the  notr  come  after  it?),  m  pomted 
lace  and  pointless  baeatelle?  It  were 
worth  thinking  o^  at  aU  events. 

I  Uiought  myself  alone,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  promenade  Didc  Pastel  sat 
in  the  shade  of  a  pillar,  silent  and  con- 
tracted. 

"  Pastel,  yon  ?  I  thought  you  in  the 
saloon  with  ^e  new  arrival,  Miss  Hant 
Ton — I  dedare,  I  believe  .you— and  I  am 
a  matched  brace  to-mgfat^  What  might 
be  your  particular  consolation  ?  " 

"Chily  the  ^old  story  about  a  fool  and 
a  woman,'  as  Mr.  Henry  Esmond  has  it,*' 
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said  Dick,  without  movmg  his  positioB; 
"  Sit  down  here." 

'^ Ton  see. that  old  tree  yonder  where 
the  light  falls?"  Dick  began  after  a 
Uttle. 

"Yes,  that  and  the  green  sapling  by 
it" 

The  wind  stirred  its  branches  a  little 
with  a  low  sound,  and  we  smoked  on  in 
silence.  Mr.  Pastel  was  neither  a  gloomy 
man,  nor  given  to  the  melancholy  vein,  as 
you  ma^  jthink.  nor,  what  is  worse,  did  he 
feign  being'  so.'  He  carried  in  all  compa- 
nies a  brave,  fhmk  fiuse,  and  a  gallant  (not 
fast)  bearing.  I  suppose  every  bodv,  once 
in  a  lifetime,  may  be  a  trifle  inisantnr(^)i«^ 
and  look  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 

eiaa  for  a  time.  And,  at  times,  very 
nest  gentlemen,  aye,  the  gayest  of  them, 
will  fall  into  musings  over  a  mental  land- 
ac$pe  about  as  cheerful  as  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Dick  was  a  painter,  or  trving 
to-be  one,  and  poor,  and  that{s  the  whole 
truth  of  it 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and 
cared  for  little  else.  Indeed  he  had  no 
turn  at  all  for  business,  but  was  rather 

fiven  to  building  castles  in  the  air  and 
ving  in  them.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  him  a  worthless  fellow,  and  per- 
haps he  is.  Although  he  never  seemed 
to  be  idle,  yet  I  often  noticed  something 
dreamy  in  his  eye,  but  never  any  *'  speo- 
ulation"  thereu  Dick  only  made  beauti- 
ful pictures.  He  showed  me  some  in  his 
studio.  Half-formed  faces,  beginning  to 
look  at  you  from  the  canvas,  and  land- 
scapes growing  to  completeness  as  real 
ones  grow  into  the  prime  of  summer. 
Faces,  that  to  see  once,  you  would  be  set 
a-longing  to  see  for  ever ;  and  landscapes, 
where  of  all  landscapes  m  the  world  you 
would  expect  to  see  just  such  faces.  And 
Dick  had  a  studio  full  of  these,  and  how 
many  more  in  his  i^iead  I  cannot  say. 
But,  after  all,  they  are  only  pictures,  and 
their  use  is  very  questionable ;  for,  will 
they  make  any  of  us  ridier,  I  should  like 
to  know? 

''  It  was  under  that  tree,"  Dick  ly^ke 
out  in  the  train  of  his  thinkmg,  "  that  I 
first  saw  her.  It  was  one  evening  as  I 
drove  young  Spooneye's  wagon  home 
from  a  day's  trouting.  (Good  fellow  that 
Spooneye — with  his  wagon.)  She  stood 
there,  leanmg  lightly  against  the  tree  and 
looking  off  to  the  sunset  Three  or  feur 
oihers  were  grouped  about,  chatting  and 
loitering  in  the  lasy  air.  I  could  hear 
their  voices  as  I  turned  into  the  yard 
(andean  now  for  that  matter);  and  as 
the  sunlight  played  vpcm  the  noup  and 
glorified  for  a  moment  the  treeSi  I  tMught 
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Qie  whole  scene  would  be  charming  on 
canyas. 

Vye  seen  the  time  gince  when  I  wished 
I  was  hanging  in  that  old  tree  with 
a  rope  round  my  neck — ^yes,  by  Jove, 
swinging  there  like  an  old  tayem  sign. 
But  I  don't  now,  and  I  shan't  run  myself 
into  that  or  any  other  noose  in  a  hurry. 

That  evening  I  was  presented  in  due 
form  to  Kate  Monde.  If  I  thought  her 
beantifbl  as  she  stood  in  the  sunlight  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  think  now.  She 
had  altogether  an  inexplicable  face.  There 
was  a  certain  hardness  in  its  expression 
as  her  eye  first  fell  on  me,  which  I  have 
Been  once  since,  that  was  any  thing  but 
.  beautiful.  But  it  vanished  so  suddenly,  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  some  stray 
shade  or  chance  disposition  of  the  light 
For  her  tone  was  cordial,  and  her  manner 
even  kind  as  we  moved  away  to  take  our 
places  in  the  next  quadrille. 

"  Even  nofr  I  can  hardly  say  whethsr 
she  was  quite  beautiful.  I  have  studied 
her  fkce  by  the  hour,  but  there  was  some 
strangeness  about  it  I  could  never  master. 
In  form,  she  was  a  fully  developed  wo- 
man, and  perhaps  you  would  call  her  too 
stout  And  so  she  was  for  a  magazine 
angeL  But  I  hate  magazine  angels.  I 
want  real  flesh  and  blood  women,  with 
the  pulse  and  plumpness  of  health ;  and 
I  assure  you  I  had  much  rather  my  lady 
should  eat  beefsteak,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
full  habit,  than  grow  interesting  and  an- 
gelic on  vinegar  and  poundcake  and  slate 
pencils.  Plain,  womanly  Eve  is  good 
enough  for  me  heos,  and  as  for  the  other 
world,  why,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  a  little 
glorified  there." 

^Yet,  Dick.  I  (bar  the  elegant  Miss 
Haut  Ton  would  think  it  a  great  scandal, 
if  yon  hinted  that  she  might  be,  after  all, 
■o  more  comely  an  angel  than  old  Gloe 
who  has  a  pug  nose  .and  a  waist  like  a 
wash-tub  in  dimensions." 

"  StUy '  Dick  prosed  on  without  heed- 
fag  me,  ^  there  was  that  grace  about  her 
every  movement- if  she  was  a  trifle  stout, 
(hat  I  never  saw  in  any  creature  with 
wings — not  even  the  flying  angels  in  altar 
nieces."  And  Dick  laugh^l  quietly. 
"  And  her  waltzing  *.  She  floated  about 
Iha  room  like  a  dream,  like  part  of  the 
yery  music  it  seemed  to  me — H  music 
€awd  be  addressed  to  the  eye." 

And  Mr.  Pastel  paused  for  a  moment, 
emphasizing  with  his  head  the  time  in 
some  ethereal  strain  of  Strauss,  which  he 
heasd.  egridently,  and  I  did  not 

*<  Her  face,  I  think,  had  ten  thousand 
expressions.  If  not  always  lovely,  it  was 
new.  and  worthy  to  be  studied  ewdi-time. 


It  was  a  face  yon  never  woold  tire  <^  and 
therein  lay  its  charm  for  me.  Most  wo- 
men appear  (to  me)  like  paintmgs— always 
the  same.  There  they  hang  (the  pio- 
tnr«^  upon  the  wall,  starmg  at  you  with 
that  predetermined,  set  look.  For  mj 
part  It  matters  little  whether  I  am  driv- 
en to  desperation  by  an  eternal  sweetness, 
or  a  squint 

""  I  should  say  of  Kate's  face,  that  it  was 
a  Northern  one,  with  a  Southern  com- 
plexion— I  mean  a  rich  complexion,  ripened 
by  sunlight  She  had  a  heavy  mass  of 
dark  hair,  which  would  have  fallen  in 
full  ringlets,  had  not  a  better  taste  con- 
fined it  Her  lips  were  firm,  and  not  too 
full ;  her  forehead  too  high  and  broad  for 
female  beauty,  and  her  nose  regular.  Her 
eyes  I  can  tell  you  still  less  atoit  They 
were  either  hazel,  or  black,  or  dark  gray, 
all,  at  time&  I  think,  and  sometimes  n^ 
ther;  but  I  could  never  &thom  them. 
There  was  that  peculiar  fulness  beneath 
the  eyebrows  that  produced  all  the  effect 
of  sadness  or  tearfulness  in  them.  -  Ever 
full  of  the  archest  laughter  and  misohiel^ 
one  saw  behind  it  all  that  old  look  of  tear- 
fulness, ready  to  be  sadness.  Somehow, 
the  whole  fiioe  baflted  me.  In  the  gayest 
timefi,  when  it  was  lit  up  as  by  sunlight, 
I  have  seen  the  old  shadow  come  over  it 
so  suddenly,  as  to  startle  me,  and  retreat, 
as  shadows  wilL  And  I  could  never  tell 
whether  it  was  a  mere  physical  habit  or 
a  changing  temper  of  the  soul,  that  flung 
it  there. 

^'  I  tell  you  this  now  c(Mmectedly,  but  I 
didn't  see  it  all  that  nisht,  nor  for  many 
nights  after  that  I  omy  had  then  «  con- 
fused idea  of  grace  and  enchantment  and 
a  general  impression  that  my  time  had 
come.  It  was,  altogether,  a  nmous  even- 
ing ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  set  my  boots  ont- 
side  the  door  that  mght,  that  it  had  done 
the  business  for  me.    TbtX  was  in  June. 

*^  And  I  fell  in  love  in  June,  and  fell 
out  in  October.  I  was  in  the  boat  even 
longer  than  our  grandfathers  used  to  be 
in  crossing  "from  Finisterre  to  the  Nar- 
rows. I  am  aware  it  was  a  most  nn&sh- 
ionable  length  of  time.  The  thing  is  com- 
monly better  done  now-a-days.  We  make 
both  voyages  (Atlantic  and  Pacific)  in 
nine  days  and  odd  hours.  I  don't  Imow 
as  the  voyage  is  any  safer  now  than  then, 
or  pleasanter,  when  I  think  of  all  the  green 
sea-sickness,  tiie  quarantine,  and  most  la- 
mentable shipwredcs  of  hope  and  youth. 
Watering-plaoes,  with  all  the  clear  water 
and  firesh  air  (promised  in  the  adveryae- 
ments).  are  hot-houses,  and  intimacies  ri- 
pen fast  in  them.  But  I  thought  it  a  nat- 
ural garden  then,  and  a  paradise  at  that 
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I  was  a  confounded  fool ;  but  I  claim  no 
originality  for  the  distinction.  The  sum- 
mer was  flush  of  counterparts. 

"  I  suppose  I  needn't  tell  you  how  I 
found  the  queen  of  the  evening  the  nymph 
of  the  morning,  and  how  quickly  a  confi- 
dential intimacy  sprung  up  between  us 
two,  who  had  ^  nothing  else  to  do.*  You 
know,  of  course,  the  drives  and  rides,  the 
walks  to  streams  that  had  little  islands, 
or  to  knolls  where  the  sunset  was  advan- 
tageously exhibited  (gratis !) ;  and  this 
balcony  by  moonlight,  and  we  two  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade,  and  looking  down 
(it  was  dark  then),  trying  to  look  down 
into  each  other's  thoughts.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  whirl  and  glitter  in  that 
summer,  as  there  is  now ;,  floods  of  sun- 
shine and  dust;  somehow,  a  confusion 
and  clashine  of  people,  and  every  body 
made  a  resolute  show  of  gayety  and  hap- 
piness, but  it  all  seemed  a  dream  to  me. 
Only  one  thing  was  real  and  true  in  it  all. 
From  out  the  shifting,  heated  crowd,  and 
the  inextricable  confusion  of  it,  one  figure 
came  to  meet  me,  calm  and  smiling. 

"In  time,  every  body  came  to  look 
'upon  it  as  a  settled  thing,  and  it  seemed 
a  great  relief  to  every  body  to  think  it 
was  settled.  Was  a  plank  over  a  stream 
to  be  crossed  in  the  walk?  Mr.  Pastel's 
hand  offered  the  support.  Was  it  time 
for  shawling?  Mr.  Pastel  adjusted  the 
cashmere.  ,Was  it  a  horselwck  ride? 
Mr.  Pastel's  hand  received  the  delicate 
foot  (I  presume  she  thought  it  on  his 
neck),  and  lifted  the  owner  of  it  to  the 
saddle.  And  it  was  Mr.  Pastel  who  didn't 
come  out  first  in  the  race,  for  Miss  Monde 
was  a  bold  rider,  and,  I  believe,  would 
have  ridden  Bucephalus  himself  if  Alex- 
ander (famous  whip)  hadn't. 

'^  If  you  think,"  Dick  continued,  in  a 
ruminating  manner,  ^*  that  I  dangled  upon 
Kate  Monde's  skirts  without  encourage- 
ment, manifested  interest,  without  inter- 
est in  return,  longed  to  take  a  hand  that 
did  not  beckon,  to  hear  a  voice  that  was 
not  winning,  or  to  seek  an  eye  chat  turned 
away,  you  are  mistaken.  I  sometimes 
think  even  now  that  she  loved  me.  Then 
I  think  she  did  not,  and  then  I  think — 
I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it^  and  nev- 
er did. 

^  She  was  more  aooomplished  than  most 
women,  yet  I  could  never  see  that  she 
had  enriched  her  head  at  the  expense  of 
her  heart,  as  many  do.  There  was  no 
lade  of  the  feminine  graces,  of  gentleness 
and  refinement  of  feeling.  I  mention  it, 
because  you  might  have  thought  at  times 
she  had  too  much  spirit  and  independence. 
Indeed,  at  a  watering-place,  it  was  rare  to 


see  such  freshness  and  purity  from  the 
worldly  way  of  intrigue  and  campaigning. 
Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  her,  as  I 
thought  of  her  then.  Nor  did  I  ever  see 
in  her  any  of  that  rage  for  conquest — a 
desire  and  a  display  so  unfeminine  and 
abhorrent,  that  1  am  sure  every  pure- 
minded  woman  would  rather  take  her 
place  among  the  Circassian  slaves,  and 
let  another  act  the  showman,  than  stand 
forth  so  brazenly  in  all  our  summer  mar- 
kets, crying,  *  Come,  buy  !  come,  buy ! ' 

"  In  time,  having  peHect  confidence  in 
her,  I  came  to  speak  of  my  past  life — you 
know  what  it  has  been,  a  struggle,  for  the 
most  part — and  of  my  hope  and  dream 
for  the  future.  There  was  no  hope  or  as- 
piration I  kept  from  her,-*-no  story  of  all 
the  coming  years  too  sacred  for  her  ear ; 
and  I  suppose  I  talked  extrava^ntly  and 
foolishly,  as  youth  will  talk.  I  was  fresh 
from  college  then,  and  passionately  fond 
of  my  art.  I  lived  in  a  world  of  visions 
then — visions  I  was  eager  to  transfer  to 
canvas,  that  all  the  world  should  delight 
to  look  at  them..  I  was  poor  and  un- 
known then,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
different  some  day.  Ana  there  was  no 
nobler  thing  under  heaven,  I  said,  than 
two  who  trusted  in  each  other,  mounting 
up  the  steeps  of  life  together,  sharing  the 
trials  and  joys,  kindling  hopes  and  tem- 
pering them,  sharing  the  defeats  and  dis- 
appointments, and  by  and  by  sharing  the 
crown — if  it  came.  And  I  had  hop^  all 
my  life,  I  said,  to  find  a  face  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  any  picture,  whose  kind  smile 
and  encouragement  should  be  both  my 
incentive  and  reward ;  one  who  would 
understand  my  aspirations,  and  share  my 
enthusiasm  in  them,  while  ^et  they  were 
fresh,  and  so  far  noble ;  while  yet  life  was 
young,  and  worth  the  living,  to  help  me 
live  it,  before  the  best  thoughts  had  grown 
old,  the  fairest  fancies  become  chilled,  and 
the  most  kind  and*  honest  feelings  dead. 
Life  is  a  magnificent  fortune ;  and  I  think 
the  selfishness  that  would  spend  it  aloq& 
overleaps  itself  and  the  fortune  is  half 
wasted. 

''  Kate  smiled  half  incredulously,  as  if 
she  saw  (with  those  fine  eyes)  far  differ- 
ent fortunes;  but  she  only  said,  archly 
holding  up  a  myrtle  wreath  she  had  been 
twining : 

'*  ^  Can  two  wear  thu  crown,  Mr.  Pas- 
tel?' 

^*  *  Two  can  share  the  pleasure  of  its 
wearing,'  I  answered.  'As,  could  not 
two  that  of  the  laurel,  if  it  came  ? '  But 
I  fear  I  was  hardly  understood. 

5*  For  music,  Miss  Monde  had  excellent 
taste,  and  an  almost  passwnate  fondnees; 
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yet  you  would  b«rdly  call  her  a  proficient 
on  the  piano.  She  was  no  executor  of 
difficult  airs,  but  she  played  with  much 
elegance  and  feeling,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  touch  I  have  seldom  seen  surpassed. 
And  in  the  tone  of  her  yoice,  there  was 
something  sterling  and  true,  and  not  at 
all  a  hollow  echo,  and  imitation  of  some 
great  operatic  bravura. 

"  But  whether  it  was  music  or  not  (I 
confess  I  was  in  no  critical  humor),  we 
used  to  sit  for  hours  at  the  piano,  she 
trifling  with  the  keys,  and  with  more 
diords  than  I  care  to  mention.  There 
were  bits  of  talk,  answered  by  bits  of 
melody ;  and  there  were  long  *  flashes  of 
silence,'  answered,  likewise,  by  wandering 
strains,  that  lingered  in  ill  delicious 
places — a  coquetry  of  pleasant  sounds, 
that  after  a  little  grew  stronger,  and  went 
from  earth  to  heaven.  And  from  all  this 
rose  visions  rarer  than  I  can  tell  you ; 
and  sitting  there,  I  saw  (more  distinctly 
thui  I  see  now  these  tree-tops,  and  the 
fringed  hill  yonder)  pictures  fit  to  bloom 
upon  inunortal  canvas. ,  And  chiefest  of 
aU  (that  I  can  describe).'  a  landscape — an 
old  forest,  with  a  broad  vista  opening  up 
to  a  sunset  beyond.  The  trees  on  either 
side  were  gnarled  and  moss-grown,  and  a 
wonderful  luxuriance  of  vines  overran 
them,  twining  in  the  branches,  and  sfv^ing- 
ing  in  the  air.  Many  gayly  diessed  people 
walked  about  in  the  pleasant  shade,  in 
pairs  strolled  down  the  open  way,  disap- 
peared in  the  arched  aisies,  their  whole 
aim  being,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  fill  the 
woods  witn  laughter.  At  the  fiu*  end  of 
the  vista,  *on  a  hilL  apart,'  stood  two 
figures  I  could  not  uul  to  know.  One, 
half-timidly  looking  back,  and  her  com- 
panion pointing  (hopefiillyi  it  seemed)  to 
tho  steady  light  beyond,  whose  radiance 
suffused  the  picture. 

"  You  may  laugh — and  sp  do  I.  And 
if  required  to  paint  that  picture  now,  his- 
torical truth  would  require  that  one  of  the 
figures  in  it  (Mr.  Pastel,  to  wit)  should 
be  representetl  climbing  a  tree— almost 
any  one  in  that  '  glorious  vista ; '  but  it 
was  another  matter  then.  And  when 
sudd^y  she  turned  toward  me.  even 
these  were  scattered  and  wreckea  by  a 
fairer  vision ;  and  I  seemed  not  difierent 
from  a  sailor,  whom  the  morning  sun 
finds  struggling  amid  the  fragments  of 
his  wreck^areosy. 

^ '  Mr.  Pastel  seems  given  to  reveries,' 
she  would  say ;  and  turmng  f(A:  a  momeni 
the  fioo^ng  radiance  of  her  eyes  upon 
me,  dart  away,  leaving  me  to  drown,  like 
a  poor  wretch,  in  a  butt  of  Malmsley 
wine. 


'^So  the  thrommiEigof  keysand  diordB 
went  on,  pictures  grew,  bcMuis  and  for- 
tunes were  going,  and  summer  had  gone. 
Summer  went,  and  September  stepped  in 
with  golden  fruit  and  grain.  It  was  near 
the  middle  of  that  month,  I  well  remem- 
ber, and  the  following  day  was  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  Miss  Monde's  party,  and 
I  myself  went  to  the  Susquehannah,  to 
make  up  for  an  idle  summer,  by  a  diligent 
use  of  the  pencil  there. 

^  You  have  been  upon  the  hill  yonder  ? 
The  wood  has  great,  beauty.  Just  upon 
the  brink  of  a  long  ridg&  a  large  oak 
stands.  Its  gnarled  roots  form,  curiously 
enough,  an  armed  chair.  It  was  a  &vor- 
ite  rcisort  of  ours,  where  we  spread  shawls^ 
and  sat  with  our  books,  secure  from  the 
sun,  which  could  only  look  in  beneath  the 
branches  just  at  its  setting. 

**  On  this  afternoon,  sitting  there,  I  had 
been  reading  portions  of  we  Bride  of 
Rimini,  and  now  the  closed  book  lay  at 
Kate^s  feet  A  great  stillness  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  woods,  somehow. 
Kate  took  decided  interest  in  breaking 
twigs  and  bits  of  bark,  and  I  was  absorbed 
in  the  sight  of  a  wooapecker  on  a  decayed 
tree  near  by,  to^  whom  a  small  brown  bird 
was 'making  incautious  approaches.  But 
it  was  altogether  an  embarrassing  business. 

"  *  It  has  been  a  pleasant  summer,'  I 
said  at  length ;  ^  I  wonder  if  we  shall  re- 
member it  as  any  thing  more  t ' 

<'  <  Ah,  Mr.  Pa8tel,nCate  brdke  in  with 
a  sort  of  unea^  abruptness,  '  if  I  had 
met  you  when  I  was  eighteen,  I  fear  it 
would  have  been  all  up  with  me  ! ' — for 
she  had  turned  the  twentieth  year,  and 
much  poetry  vanishes  with  the  'teens,  I 
learn.  « 

^  Indeed !  I  thought  And  if  one  had 
fortunately  been  present  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  he  might  have  contended  for 
Helen,  as  well  as  another. 

"  ^  But  — '  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
I  saw  again  that  hard  look  I  have  men- 
tk>ned  once  before,  and  I  could  have 
sworn  now  her  eyes  were  gray — ^but 
do  you  think  you  are  quite  ^rmdicxd 
enough?'  Practical!  there  was  a  cold, 
strange  sound  in  the  word. 

"  *  Heaven  help  me !'  I  cried }  *  I  nev- 
er thought  of  it  at  all.' 

'*  Just  then  the  brown  bird,  venturing 
too  close,  got  a  sharp  peck  on  the  head 
fit>m  the  other,  and  flew  sqreaming  away  \ 
while  the  thwacks  of  the  woodpeck^s 
bill  sounded  more  hollow  than  ever  on 
the  old  tree." 

And  Dick  mused,  humming  to  himself 
De  Pitcatore  ignobilt^  in  qmte  a  forlorn 
way. 
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"  It  is  all  very  well,"  he  resnmed,  "  for 
you  to  say  what  you  would  have  done, 
and  what  spirited  reply  you  would  have 
made.  But  seated  quietly  in  that  still 
wood,  as  I  was,  that  queenly  form  heside 
you,  and  the  kindest  of  all  eyes  ]t>ent  on 
you  then,  asking  a  reply,  you  might  have 
answered  something  as  I  did,  and  been 
quite  willing  to  dally  with  the  dream. 

'^Tou  might  have  said,  as  I  did,  in  a 
broken,  fragmentary  way,  that  the  real  in 
appearance  was  often  most  delusive ;  that 
all  we  love  and  prize  to-day,  may  vanish 
to-morrow.  That  wealth,  and  a  little  re- 
putation, and  a  whirl  of  fast  living,  with 
the  opera  to-night,  and  the  ball  to-morrow 
night,  and  repentance  on  the  night  after, 
and  even  laces  and  forms  we  cherish  the 
while,  will  leave  us  alone,  upon  our  own 
resources,  after  all.  *You  say.  Miss 
Monde,  I  have  been  too  visionary,  giv- 
en to  old  books,  building  air-castles,  if 
you  will,  looking  always  for  pictures, 
when  I  should  have  looked  for  dollars. 
Granted  And  the  things  you  call  prac- 
iical  in  life — amassing  wealth  for  display, 
harassing  myself  with  declining  and  ris- 
ing stocl^  that  you  may  dazzle  with  jew- 
elry, or  be  envied  for  your  equipage,  or 
courted  for  your  brilliant  parties  and 
costly  suppefs;  coining  my  soul  into 
ingots,  and  stifling  whatever  is  noblest 
and  best  in  my  nature,  for  a  little  brief 
reputation  as  a  man  of  the  world,  freez- 
ing all  our  young  hopes  and  aspirations 
into  the  cold  mould  of  such  worldly  life 
as  we  see  every  where— are  these  quite 
real  and  true?  Cast  your  eyes,  I  prav, 
over  aU  the  summers  of  your  life,  stretch- 
ing away  like  a  great  landscape  behind 
you.  Bemeiuber,  now,  all  that  seemed 
most  substantial  and  real  in  them;  the 
avocations  that  absorbed  vou  then,  the 
love  you  made,  the  hatred  you  nursed, 
the  hopes  and  friends  ^ou  thought  eter- 
nal, the  real,  substantial  things  you  set 
your  heart  on.  Do  these  summers, 
crowded  with  earnest  pursuit  (perhaps), 
gay  with  wealth,  and  adoration,  ana 
travel,  fbll  of  sun,  flowers,  flirtations^  and 
an  endless  round  of  pleasure,  seem  to 
you  other  than  the  very  ghosts  of  sum- 
mers now  ?  With  the  flowers  withered, 
and  the  hopes  and  friends  fallen  out  by 
Che  way,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  mockery? 
But  the  visions  I  have  made  my  compan- 
ions, never  leave  me,  and  they  never  grow 
old.  They  are  always  real  to  me,  and 
true.  They  lie  along  the  horizon  of 
thought,  cities,  and  islands,  and  endless 
pleasure  parks.  They  never  deceive,  and 
never  tire  me.  If  I  am  disappointed  else- 
whore^  can  I  not  summon  all  good  and 


beautiful  thoughts  and  creatkms,  not 
fickle  and  fadeless?  I  sometimes  think 
■them  even  as  real  as  the  shifting  things 
you  call  practical.  I  have  chosen,  per- 
haps foolishly^  a  walk  of  life  not  practi- 
cal. But  if  I  can  lead  any  to  a  truer 
sense  of  beauty,  to  thoughts  above  and 
apart  from  money  and  its  getting,  to 
think,  indeed,  as  I  do,  that  pictures  are 
not  useless,  I  shall  not  regret  the  choice.' 

*'  Something  like  this  I  said,  or  tried  to 
say. 

" '  You  tell  me  you  will  be  abroad  two 
years,'  Kate  begim,  thoughtfully;  <and 

if,  at  the  end  of  that  time wAl,  we 

will  wait,  and  see.' 

"And  together  we  walked  homeward 
tiirough  the  pleasant  woods.  The  air  was 
charmed  then.  We  stood  fbr  a  moment 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  looking  upon 
the  harvest  fields,  and  the  far-off  hills, 
whksh  lay  in  a  roseate  light  reflected  from 
the  crimson  clouds  beyond.  Some  sha- 
dows lay  in  the  valley,  but  mostly  a  pur- 
ple light  fell  upon  the  landscape,  and  upon 
us  two.  '  It  is  my  future,'  I  said,  as  we 
turned  away ;  and  I  never  thoueht,  being 
blind  then,  what  a  bargain  I  had  assented 
to;  which,  translated  into  plain  Saxon, 
would  run  something  like  this :  If^  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Dick  Pastel,  you 
are  rich,  I  shall  love  you ;  if  not,  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  love  somebody  who  is. 

^  A  month  later,  I  stepped  aboard  the 
cars  at  a  way  station  in  the  country,  and 
unexpectedly  met  Miss  Monde,  and  her 
companions  of  the  summer,  en  route  for 
the  city ;  for  Sontag  was  passing  old 
notes  for  new  ones  at  Niblo's,  and  Alboni 
was  lavishing  her  prodigal  voice  at  the 
Broadway. 

"  We  travelled  in  company.  Fate  had 
thrown  us  together;  the  two  years  wero 
hardly  commenced.  Kate  Monde  was 
more  attractive  than  ever,  and  I  as  much 
a  fool. 

"  I  think  some  evil  demon  must  have 
sat  upon  my  shoulder  that  day,  whisper- 
ing in  my  ear,  to  say  what  I  did.  But  I 
said  it,  and  said  it  in  English,  with  the 
broad  sun  shining,  and  the  carriage  full 
of  men,  womei^  and  children;  and  a 
pretty  comedy  it  would  have  been  for 
them,  had  not  the  rattling  of  the  cars 
drowned  our  vokses. 

"  We  talked  of  the  summer  past,  and 
those  to  come,  and  of  the  great  future  dim 
hafore  us ;  and  I  told  her — I  forget  how — 
but  in  substance  this :  that  her  face  was 
the  one  I  had  all  my  life  hoped  to  see ; 
that  I  asked  and  made  no  promises ;  but 
whatever  the  two  years  mi^t  brings  or 
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ten,  for  that  matter,  of  prosperoos  fortune 
or  defeat,  no  other  could  ever  be  like  hers 
to  me. 

*^  *  I  am  sorrj ! '  she  said,  with  a  little 
sadness  in  her  voice,  and  a  good  deal  of 
archness  in  her  eye. 

"  Whew !  so  was  I.  There  was  great 
indistinctness  about  cars,  people,  and  land- 
scape, and  the  conductor  at  the  door 
looked  like  the  Constable  of  the  Fates, 
come  for  me. 

^' '  Famous  way  of  travel,  this.  Miss 
Monde,'  I  remarked  at  random ;  ^  cars  go 
so  like  the — ' 

"  *  It  is  pleasant — ' 

^*  ^  Pleasant !  did  I  understand  you  ? ' 

"  ^  Ah,  Mr.  Pastel,  I  see  you  are  angry 
now.  I  will  tell  you  something.  Do  you 
believe  in  fortune-telling  ? ' 

*'  *  When  it  suits  me.' 

"  *  WeU,  I  do.  When  I  was  a  bit  of  a 
girl,  an  old  Scotch  fortune-teller  came  to 
our  house,  and  told  all  the  fortunes  of  us 
Uttle  folk.  Mine  impressed  me  so  much 
I  shall  never  fbrget  it  She  said  I  should 
marry  twice,  and  — ' 

" '  Join  the  Mormons,  and  die  happy,  I 
suppose.' 

"  ^  — that  mv  first  husband  would  be 
tall,  with  dark  complexion,  black  eyes, 
and  brown  moustache,  wealthy,  &c,  as 
you  may  imagine.  That  I  should  not 
love  him  much, — ' 

*•  *  Very  likely.' 

*^  *  — and  not  lead  a  very  happy  life  (so 
the  fortune  went) ;  and  he  would  accom- 
modatingly die  in  a  short  time.  And — 
and  the  next  one  the  hag  pictured  to  me, 
was  the  very  image  of— yourself !  I  re- 
membered me  description  perfectly.  'Sou 
wUl  recollect,  the  first  evening  I  saw  you, 
I  said  it  seemed  I  had  known  you  before. 
I  was  puzzled  about  it,  and  afterward  re- 
membered the  Scotch  fortune-teller.' 

"^IsthataU?" 


''< It's  my  fate,  I  believe,  Mr.  Pastel; 
do  you  think  you  could  wait — ten — 
years  ? ' " 

^*Mr.  Pastel  thought  he  could  jump 
firom  the  window  wiui  extreme  grace. — 
only  he  would  have  forfeited  his  baggage. 
But  he  caught  something  wicked  in  the 
eye  turned  toward  him,  so  he  said,  with  a 
conscious  severity. 

^* '  Twenty,  madam,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.' 

^  Just  then*  the  bell  rang;  I  felt  the 
train  'breaking  up.'  We  approadxed  a 
way-station.  There  was  a  platform,  a  rusty 
old  tavern  by  it,  and  a  hemlock  swamp  be^ 
hind  it,  and  on  both  sides  the  road.  It 
struck  me  it  would  be  a  fine  place  to  stop 
and — paint!  I  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  locomotive  whistled,  and  the 
cars  moved  on.  As  I  stood  there,  will 
you  believe  it  ?  She  actually  looked  from 
the  raised  window,  kissing  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  at  me  and  smi^g !  I'll  be  hanged 
if  ^e  didn't  And  there  I  stood,  until 
the  rattling  train  rolled  out  of  sight,  kick- 
ing up  a  great  dust  behind  it ;  and  with 
it  went  aU  the  summer,  and  the  sunshine 
of  it 

'^  You  may  be  sure  that  for  a  time  the 
cerulean  hue  predominated  in  my  view  of 
life.  But  at  length,  I  asked  myself  Is  it 
possible  I  am  *  elected.'  like  the  Vice- 
President,  only  to  be  on  hand  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  a  death  ?  I  thought 
not  And  that's  how  I  fell  out  in  Octo- 
ber. 

^^  I  have  not  seen  Kate  Monde  since ; 
but  I  learn  she  is  still  waiting  for  her 
fate — the  black  eyes  and  brown  mous- 
tache; and  she  has  grown,  I  am  told 
(not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it) — hi  I " 

"  Is  it  a  true  story,  Dick  ?  " 

"  It  is  truer  than  I  wish  it  were,"  Mr. 
Pastel  said,  as  he  abruptly  left  me. 

St.  Jos. 
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and  SoetiM  in  ths  Wni,  ▲  Nattunal  Poem,  In 
Six  GtnUM.  Bj  ELBsn  H.  Smith.  New  York: 
Publiahed  by  the  Aotbor. 

THERE  is,  and  has  been  fbr  some  years 
past,  a  lamentable  dearth  of  true  po- 
etry, and  poets.  Either  society,  in  its 
progressire  development,  and  the  age, 
with  its  artificial  modes,  is  lacking  ia 
those  elements  which  used  to  give  incen- 
tive to  inspired  bards,  or  else  the  divine 
faculty  is  wanting!  As  the  world  gets 
older,  it  becomes  more  matter-of-ftct,  less 
disposed  to  lend  an  attentive  ear,  and  with 
less  ability  to  soar  into  the  realms  of  ro- 
mantic fiction.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
dazzling  galaxy  which  so  lately  shone, 
has  almost  disappeared.  Rogers  alone 
remains  above  the  horizon,  witn  a  trem- 
bling and  serene  lustre.  Tennyson  has 
almost  sole  possession  of  the  earth,  the 
founts,  the  streams,  the  sky,  the  fields  of 
air,  and  all  the  realms  of  poesy,  with  a 
reversionary  interest  to  Alexander  Smith. 
In  pastoral  poetry,  few  attempts  have 
been  successful  since  the  Greeks ;  and  as 
to  lyric,  the  good  examples  of  the  heroic, 
the  philosophical,  or  the  festive  ode,  have 
become  indeed  rare.  At  the  same  time, 
while  real  merit  is  left  in  the  rear  by  the 
galloping  hurry  of  these  practical  times, 
or  hides  its  modest  head,  the  mediocrity, 
which  *'  men,  nor  gods,  nor  columns  can 
endure,"  was  never  represented  more 
li^^ly.  If  the  height  of  Parnassus  is 
desolate  and  unvisit^  the  base  of  the 
mountain  is  thronged  with  pilgrims  in 
search  of  laurels,  who  starve  upon  berries 
before  they  have  ascended  above  the 
strata  of  the  lower  clouds. 

There  is  one  species  of  composition,  and 
that  the  most  di£Bcult,  which  numerous 
poets,  little  qualified,  still  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  attempt  The  epic  has  alwavs 
been  a  great  bone  of  contention  with  the 
critics.  The  very  definition  of  what  com- 
prises a  well-rounded  and  complete  work 
of  this  kind,  amenable  to  established 
rules,  and  fulfilling  all  requisitions,  is  still 
in  dispute.  Some,  in  their  excessive  strict- 
ness, will  allow  only  the  Iliad  and  the 
^neid  to  bear  the  name  of  epic ;  but  that 
learned  rhetorician.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  whose 
lectures,  bound  in  substantial  calf-skin,  are 
impressed  upon  our  minds  with  a  lively 
recollection  of  schoolboy  days,  bursts  out 
of  such  narrow  limita  and  has  no  scru- 
ple to  classifjjr  in  the  same  category,  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  Lucan's  Pharsalia^ 
Stattus's  Thebaid,  MacPherson's  Fingal 


and  Temora,  Oamoen's  Lusiad,  Voltaire's 
Henriade,  Gambray's  Telemachus,  Glov- 
er's Leonidas,  and  Wilkie's  Epigoniad. 
And  truly,  the  Doctor  appears  to  us  to 
take  sensible  ground,  when  he  assert^ 
that  the  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an 
epic  poem,  is  the  recital  of  some  illustri- 
ous enterprise  in  a  poetical  form,  and  that 
this  is  as  exact  a  definition  as  there  ii 
any  occasion  for  on  the  subject  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  true,  it  has  also  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  material  any  more  re- 
mains for  rearing  a  poetical  structure  of 
this  grand  order,  and  whether,  from  Hm 
fall  of  man  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, all  the  subjects  have  not  been  used 
up  which  were  of  sufficient  magnificence 
for  such  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  said,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  only  subject  now  left  for  an  epic  poem 
of  the  highest  order ',  yet,  with  a  toudt  of 
elegant  and  true  criticism,  he  qualifies  the 
remark,  by  adding,  that  whereas  a  poen^ 
to  be  epic,  must  have  a  personal  interest 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  no  genius 
or  skill  could  possibly  preserve  the  inter- 
est for  the  hero  from  being  merged  in  the 
interest  for  the  event  The  fact  is,  the  event 
itself  is  too  sublime  and  overwhelming. 
For  ourselves,  we  conceive  that  all  whidi 
is  essential,  is,  that  the  materials  and  char- 
acters should  be  possessed  of  dignity  and 
interest,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary that  the  world  E^ould  be  turned 
upside  down,  before  the  epic  muse  must 
be  again  invoked.  Then  sing,  0  heaven- 
ly goddess! 

** Strike,  strike  the  eonndlng  Ijre  again; 
▲  loader  yet,  and  yet  ft  louder  strain.** 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  distin- 
guished literary  men  abroad,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  we  think  that  some  things 
can  be  done  as  well  as  others,  and  are  ss 
given  to  inventk>n,  that  we  by  no  means 
place  the  epic  on  the  catalogue  of  impossi- 
bilities. That  which  has  been,  can  be; 
and  if  no  materials  present  themselves, 
we  must  go  to  work  and  find  materials. 
But  how  preposterous  the  idea,  that  the 
land  which  Columbus  trod,  and  which 
Washington  consecrated  to  liberty,  can- 
not furnish  themes  enough  up  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  greatest  abilities  which  we 
have.  Gfenius  will  find  themes,  if  themes 
can  find  genius,  and  ^  there's  the  rub.** 
If  there  is  any  style  whkh  rises  above  the 
epic  in  true  dignity,  the  star-spangled 
banner  floats  over  the  very  soil  wkw 
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there  will  be  abundant  materials  and  ac- 
cessories for  its  exemplification. 

The  writer  of  this  is  acquainted  with 
to  itinerant  district  schoolmaster,  who 
informed  him,  that  for  many  years  it  had 
been  his  habit  to  compose  an  heroic  poem 
of  ten  thousand  lines,  on  every  year ;  and 
pointing  to  a  pile  of  merchant's  ledgers 
(full  of  j^  lines),  which  had  been  writ^ 
ten  through  in  ^s  way,  he  observed, 
while  his  squinting  eye  rolled  in  a  fine  fren- 
zy, that  although  his  works  mieht  not 
see  the  light  until  some  time  after  his  own 
decease,  ho  was  confiiknt  that  they  con- 
tained such  things  as  his  country  would 
not  willingly  let  die.  Like  Bacon,  he  be- 
queathed his  name  to  other  men,  and  oth- 
er generations.  This  is  not  the  sole  in- 
stance of  noble  ardor  in  the  performance 
•f  those  labors  of  lore  for  which  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  requital  in  the  pres- 
ent worid.  There  are  many  works  of 
the  kind,  of  large  dimensions,  written  by 
our  countrymen,  and  printed  on  brownish 
paper,  which  are  not  at  all  known ;  and 
the  only  consolation  which  their  authors 
have,  is,  that  theb  merits  will  at  sonae 
day  shine  out^  if  Uiey  have  any. 

Perhaps  the  most  regular  and  sys* 
tematic  work  of  the  kind  which  we  havek 
fe  by  Joel  Barlow.  The  '' Columbiad '' 
was  elegantly  printed  in  folio  (illustrated 
with  fine  engravings  on  steel),  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  oentunr.  It  is 
in  ten  books,  and  lies  like  a  substantial 
eomer-stone  at  the  veiy  base  of  Ameri*> 
can  literature.  It  would  therefore  be  out 
of  place  to  venture  nmny  remarks  on  that 
wtuoh  is  80  commonplace,  for  every  scholar 
is  supposed  to  be  as  &miliar  with  its 
pages,  as  he  is  with  the  personages  of  the 
Iliad  or  the  ^neid.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
as  to  the  unities  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  the  author  declares,  and  that 
truly,  Uiat  they  have  been  strictly  ob- 
served. No  fault  can  be  found  with  it  on 
that  score.  The  aetion  »  one,  and  limit* 
ed  to  a  short  space  of  time.  As  the  ob* 
jcct  of  the  Iliad  was  to  make  ti^  most 
out  of  the  dreadful  rage  of  Achilles,  in 

fiOolumbiad,  it  is  the  design  of  Hesper, 
guardian  genius  of  the  Western  Oon*- 
tinent,  to  soothe  and  allay  the  mind  of 
Qolumbus,  by  presenting  the  glorious  vis- 
ta which  was  opening  as  the  resvM  and 
recompense  of  all  his  toil  The  narrative, 
in  its  progress,  embraoes  enough  to  pae»- 
fy  the  iU-treated  navigator,  provided  that 
be-is  not  spreading  his  sails,  and  cruising 
in  some  new  seas  of  celestial  investigation, 
and  provided  that  Hesper  can  get  ms  ear. 
In  respect  of  numbers,  the  poem  is  state- 
ly and  harmonioua,  in  style  dignified,  in 


its  episodes  and  component  parts,  con- 
structed according  to  "  rhetorician's  niles," 
and  altogether  stamped  with  respectabili- 
ty. It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Barlow  blows  up 
ft  ship  or  two  in  an  engagement  where  no 
riiip  actually  was  blown  up ;  but  as  sudi 
a  thing  might  have  happened,  and  it  was 
highly  probable  that  it  would  happen, 
this  falls  within  the  admitted  limits  of 
poetic  license. 

There  are  some  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  author  of  the  Colum- 
biad  had  to  contend,  and  which*  apply 
equally  to  all  modem  works  of  an  heroic 
stamp.  The  nomenclature  of  the  poem 
is  averse  to  the  good  designs  of  the  poet 
There  is  a  wonderful  poetic  suggestiveness 
in  mere  names,  something  in  the  very 
sound  and  the  look  which  the  letters  have 
in  juxtaposition,  which  is  hard  to  analyze^ 
but  is  incorporated  as  a  most  consequen- 
tial element  in  the  success  of  the  author. 
"A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  might  smdl 
as  sweet;  but  if  jrou  would  create  a 
balmy  poem,  you  must  not  rebaptize  the 
rose,  or  the  very  dews  of  Castaly  upon 
its  bud  would  be  devoid  of  sweeUiess.  It 
makes  a  mighty  difierence  whether  you 
have  to  do  with  such  people  as  Agamem- 
non, Achillea,  Glytemnestra.  Hector.  An- 
dromache, Helen,  Priam,  Ulysses,  Pene- 
lope and  Calypso,  Menelaus,  Paris,  or 
with  Generals  Jones,  Smith,  Thompson, 
Tompkins,  Gates,  and  others;  whether 
you  have  to  write  about  such  places  as 
Troy,  Home,  Ithaca,  or  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Long  Island.  Cuddykunk,  and  Old 
Point  Comfort  The  more  numerous  are 
such  names,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  num- 
bers. They  are  connected  with  the  prac- 
tical and  Uie  commonplace,  md  neither 
the  "  Gtoius  of  the  Western  Continent," 
the  ^  Groddess  of  Liberty,"  nor  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  gods  themselvesLcan  get 
them  out  of  this  association.  They  are 
not  amiss  in  the  dignified  and  stately 
prose  of  the  accomplished  historian.  By 
him  they  are  redeemed  from  obscurity, 
and  add  an  interest  to  his  annals,  whue 
they  detract  from  the  poetic  character  of 
heroic  narrative.  Moreover,  that  which 
is  modem,  is  divested,  in  a  great  measure^ 
of  the  romantic  element  which  belongs 
to  a  hoary  age.  The  mists  of  antiquity 
have  an  optMud  efEect,  and  make  the  giants 
loom  up  more  largely-  Of  the  true,  sub- 
lime obscurity  is  an  in^portant  part,  but 
in  this  req)ect  many  of  our  modem  poets 
are  not  wanting.  But  Mr.  Barlow  has 
got  over  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  his 
way^  much  better  than  could  have  beeo 
expected,  and  has  fulfilled  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  formal,  rhetorical  woriq  in  an 
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nnexdeptionablB  manner.  It  is  desirable, 
on  some  aocounts,  that  publishers  reprint 
this  book  in  a  suitable  form,  so  that  the 

Sublic  may  get  it,  if  they  want  it,  and  not 
e  compelled  to  grope  in  the  dust  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  or  b^  indebted  to  the  private 
•  antiquarian,  who  will  bring  it  down  in  his 
arms,  like  one  who  holds  a  large  ingot  of 
gold. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  over  that  remarkable  work  called 
^The  Freooniad,  or  Independence  Pre- 
served "  by  Dr.  Richard  Emmons,  of ' 
Kentuck^r.  A  few  vears  ago,  as  we  are 
credibly  informed,  there  were  cart-loads 
of  it  in  the  market,  but  they  have  been 
by  degrees  spurited  away  to  some  secret 
depositories,  or  have  met  with  those 
chances  of  conflagration  and  destruction 
which  books  experience  as  well  as  other 
property,  so  that  now,  after  thirty  years, 
it  has  become  scarce;  and  unless  those  who 
have  it  in  possession,  guard  their  coptes 
with  sensitive  scruple,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  thumbed  too  frequently  by  curious 
readers,  it  is  in  danger  of  becommg  obso- 
lete uid  extinct  We  asked  the  question 
in  several  public  libraries,  ^*  Have  you  the 
Fredoniad,  by  Dr.  Richard  Emmons?" 
and  the  reply  in  every  instance  was  in  the 
negative.  At  last,  in  despair,  we  applied 
to  a  friend,  whose  library  is  choicely 
culled,  and  extensive,  and  he  drew  it 
forth,  bound  in  substantial  calf-skin,  and 
lettered  on  the  back  in  eilt. 

The  poem  treats  of  uie  late  war  with 
England,  and  is  contained  in  forty  cantos^ 
comprising  (we  have  not  counted),  sapr 
about  fifty  Uiousand  heroic  lines.  It  is 
of  immense  labor,  and  one  would  suppose 
must  have  required  a  lifetime  to  write  it^ 
though  not  as  much  as  that  to  read  it 
The  opening  pa^es  are  profuse  in  prefaces, 
letters,  and  dedications,  wherein,  perhaps^ 
more  words  are  usea  than  neoessary, 
owing  to  the  glowing  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm of  its  au&or.  He  seems  to 
have  set  his  whole  heart  on  this  work  as 
the  great  end  for  which  he  had  been 
brought  into  this  world  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  he  invokes  the  Deity  in  the 
most  solemn  tone,  to  help  him  along  with 
the  undertaking.  In  his  address  to  the 
public,  he  remarks,  that  he  leaves  it  to 
them  to  decide  '*  whether  it  be  a  lily,  or 
a  bramble,  an  oak,  or  an  upas."  Why 
may  it  not  be  all  four  i— a  lily  to  the  dis- 
ingenuous, who  look  at  all  things  as  in* 
vMted  with  a  robe  of  whiteness ;  a  bram- 
bto  to  those  who  would  lay  .rude  hands 
upon  its  beauties ;  an  oak  to  those  who 
would  refiresh  themselves  among  its  leaves 
during  the  intervals  of  labor ;,  and  an 


npa^  of  the  deadliest  kind  to  the  besotted 
ihiglisfaman.  It  labors  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, he  thinks,  on  account  of  its. new- 
ness. The  public  look  with  mistrust  on 
any  new  thing,  especially  if  it  be  of  great 
magnitude.  **A  new  poem  is  like  new 
wine ;  it  wants  age  to  wear  off  its  asperi- 
ties, and  give  luxury  to  its  Jiavor," 

His  most,  prominent  desire,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  has  been  to  please  himself;  and 
if  ho  has  not  in  every  instance  attained 
to  the  fruition  of  his  desire,  it  is  from  the 
following  cause :  that  *'  while  the  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  something  like  per- 
fection, the  soul  is  borne  down  and  Ofv 
pressed  by  a  weight  of  mortality ; "  but 
whatever  may  be  thought  by  others,  on 
the  whole,  he  says  •  he  has  succeeded  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  "  Whether,"  he  con- 
cludes. <^  I  shall  ever  attempt  a  further  im- 
provement of  the  work,  is  one  of  those 
questions,  the  answering  of  which  hangs 
on  a  doubtful  contingency.  I  feel  at  this 
time  exhausted.^*  In  addressing  Gene- 
ral Lafayette,  in  terms  of  high  encomium, 
he  writes :  ^'  The  poem  has  cost  me  many 
an  aching,  burning  thought  For  more 
than  ten  years  have  the  aspirations  of  my 
soul  been  exerted  on  the  subject,  and  the 
flicker  of  the  midnight  lamp  found  me  in 
communion  with  the  invisible  Genius  of 
Poesy." 

When  the  General  from  La  Grange  re- 
turned answer  to  "  Great  Crossings,  Ken- 
tucky "  that  he  had  received  the  poem, 
that  he  appreciated  its  patriotic  senti- 
ments, and  that  the  subject  on  which  it 
treated  would  enable  him  to  appreciate 
its  beauties  more  keenly.  Dr.  Emmons 
again  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration,  that  he  had  onoe 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  "Nation's 
Guest,"  that  the  touch  thrilled  to  his  heart 
and  marrow,  and  that  if  the  General 
would  cast  Mdc  his  mind  to  a  reception 
of  citizens  at  Richard  M.  Johnson^  in 
Scott  Gounfy,  he  mieht  possibly  recall 
the  oountenanoe  of  &e  author  of  the 
Fredoniad. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Opening 
stansas: 

**0f  iron  war,  th«t  late  with  broMen  ton^e, 
Htnh  round  tlie  borders  of  CoInmbU  ixug, 
Waged  to  matntatii  the  freedom  of  the  aea, 
And  Independenee— rlghteona  llb^ty, 
I  Tentarona  alng— which  made  Britaanla  ibel 
▲  blow  that  oanaed  her  stabbom  joints  to  kneel** 

Whether  the  antecedent  of  the  last 
lines  be  "iron  war,"  or  "venturous  I,"  is 
uDoertain,  but  in  either  case  the  sense  is 
good. 

The  poem  takes  a  tremendous  bwwd, 
and  begins  hi  the  pit  of  Hell,  which  m 
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pictured  in  Yivid  colore,  with  all  its  Imm- 
stone  deposits,  lurid  flames,  and  popola- 
tion.of  abandoned  deyils.  There  the 
spirits  are  met  together  in  oonclaye,  and 
in  yarious  speeches,  touch  upon  the  events 
which  produced  the  war,  after  which  they 
adjourn  to  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  whence  they  could  get  a 
bird's-eye  riew  of  what  was  going  on. 
Then  the  reader  is  transported  to  Heav- 
en, where  the  celestials,  In  Milton's  lan- 
guage, are  employed  in  like  discussions. 
The  next  canto  treats  of  the  surrender 
of  Detroit,  and  the  next  following,  of  a 
convocation  of  statesmen  in  Washington, 
similar  to  that  held  by  the  angels  ana 
devils  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  remain- 
ing cantos  narrate  the  sea  fights,  land 
campaigns,  and  various  events  of  the  war. 
There  are,  in  all,  four  volumes,  and  each 
volume  begins  with  an  Invocation,  and 
the  last  volume  with  An  Address  to  the 
Moon  !  At  the  opening  of  Canto  XXXI., 
when  the  author  had  still  ten  cantos  on 
hand,  he  writes : 

**  SoDgs  thirty  hftT«  I  sang,  jet  ten  remain. 
Crude,  undigested,  written  in  the  brain. 
Fanoj  and  Memory  most  call  the  linea, 
Labor  immense  to  finish  mj  designs. 
Then  Liberty  and  Peace,  with  sen^h  tongoei 
WIU  Join  harmonious  to  or^nolude  my  song. 
Then,  ih«n  unstrung,  my  petted  liarp  shall  restl 
What  anxious  weight  will  lighten  from  my  breast! 
Oh,  bat  the  thought  gives  inspiration  sweet, 
And  makes  my  pulse  In  dancing  measores  beat** 

Mr.  Emmons'  poem  is  four  times  as 
great  as  Barlow's ;  for  it  is  comprised  in 
K>rty  cantos,  whereas  the  latter  contains 
only  ten.  He  started  with  the  design  of 
eclipsing  those  who  went  before  him,  and 
notwithstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of 
mind,  and  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys-' 
tem.  he  accomplished  it.  He  was  called, 
at  feast  some  years  ago,  the  Father  of 
American  Epics ;  and  with  that  affection 
which  prompts  the  bestowal  of  a  nick- 
name, has  been  glorified  by  the  endearing 
titulet  of  Pop  !  What  with  angels,  and 
devils,  and  heroic  men,  he  has  certainly 
got  up  a  blazing  reputation,  and  concluded 
a  job  from  which  it  might  well  take  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  life  to  rest.  No  man 
can  read  that  book  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  without  having  done  that  of 
which  he  may  feel  reason  to  boast  Yet 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Em- 
mons has  received  from  his  countrymen 
that  remuneration  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  his  tremendous  efforts  to  extol  his 
country's  glory,  and  to  hand  down  to 
succeeding  ages,  all  festooned  with  laurel, 
the  names  of  her  bravest  sons.  Those 
who  are  not  touched  by  the  fasouiation  of 
numbers,  would  at  least  find  in  the  work 


a  pretty  pood  narrative  of  the  war.  As 
a  frontispieoe,  we  notice  what  vre  should 
conceive  from  our  knowledge  of  his  diar- 
acter,  from  an  examination  of  his  book,  a 
pretty  &ir  likeness  of  the  author.  It  is 
unexpressive  of  vanity,  except  of  a  laud- 
able kind,  with  lincMnents  which  indi- 
cate the  high-wrought  inspiration  and 
frenzy  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Emmons,  vre  be- 
lieve, is  dead,  but  "  his  worics  do  follow 
him.*'  • 

The  next  poem  <^  magnitude  to  which 
we  would  allude,  is  entitled  "Blade 
Hawk."  and  is,  on  many  accounts,  verr 
remarkable.  This  is  by  Elbert  H.  Smith. 
That  his  Christian  name  is  ndther  John, 
Thomas,  Richard,  Alexander,  nor  H«iry,  is 
a  source  of  gratulatkm  both  to  himself 
and  others.  Otherwise  the  whole  of  that 
large  &mily  might  be  c(»ning  in  for  a 
share  of  tiie  crmiit.  John  Smith,  it  is 
well  known,  is  no  name ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  have  this  stigma  attadied  to  the 
one  who  wrote  Black  Hawk,  for  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  that  production, 
as  we  can  readily  make  dear  after  tiie 
most  cursory  examination.  In  numbers, 
he  is  not  quite  so  smooth  as  Emmons ; 
but  when  he  writes  prose,  we  think  he 
excels  the  latter  in  brevity,  though  not 
perhaps,  in  a  certain  Doric  simplidty  ana 
candor.  They  are  men  who  mijriit  well 
shake  hands  together,  sharing  Uie  same 
inspiration,  and  enthhsiastic  in  a  like  em- 
prise. The  scope  of  Smith  is  not  so 
great  He  neither  soars  as  high  as  heav- 
en, nor  sinks  as  low  as  hell,  Imt  he  trav- 
els a  great  deal.  The  poem  takes  in  all 
that  variegated  region  which  lies  between 
Lake  Michilimaddnac  and  the  Atlantic  sea^ 
coast  Here  is  ground  enough ; — he  did 
not  mean  to  be  stinted  in  that  particular. 
He  dedicates  his  volume  to  all  the  lovers 
of  the  arts  of  Poesy  and  the  Bellea-Lettres. 
and  to  all  the  friends  and  patrons  ct 
American  enterprise  and  home  industiy, 
hoping  that  it  may  prove  useful  and  amus- 
ing to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  merits 
of  the  poem,  on  which  we  shall  dilate 
presently,  the  preface  is  written  with 
such  a  charming  nalveti  and  unafiected 
candor,  that,  in  many  req)ects,  it  is  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  book;  and 
wishing  to  caU  attention  to  Mr.  Smi^'s 
somewhat  neglected  and  truly  laborious 
undertaking,  we  shall  take  several  pas- 
sages from  this  prefi^e  at  the  outstart,  as 
a  text  for  a  few  remarks. 

^Dear  RxADca — the  author,  in  pre- 
senting to  you  a  new  work,  hastikf  gt)i 
up,  is  aware  that  it  may  have  many  im- 
perfections, and  hopes  the  indulgence  of 
ap  enlightened  and  generous  pubBa" 
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Now  in  ftn  undiSriakiiig  of  sach  a  na- 
ture, demanding  the  most  thorough  prepa- 
ration and  resolute  application  of  idl  the 
powers,  we  think  it  was  ill-advised,  to  say 
the  least,  in  Mr.  Smith  to  make  a  confes- 
sion or  advance  a  plea  like  this.  Envious 
poets  who  would  like  to  fall  foul  of  a 
work  having  the  dimensions  of  "Black 
Hawk,"  would  he  apt  to  re-echo  the 
words  put  into  their  mouths  hy  the  au- 
thor, and  say,  ^'  it  has  no  merit,  it  was 
scribbled  off  in  a  hurry.  Epic  must  not 
be  slip-shod ;  let  Smith  try  again."  The 
carping  critic,  and  the  facetious  reviewer, 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  some  objeet 
at  which  to  fling  their  petty  darts,  would 
also  be  glad  to  grasp  the  handle  of  such  a 
tomahawk  wherewith  to  scalp  Mr.  Smith. 
Nevertheless  those  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  and  pleasure  of  reading  Black  Hawk 
from  begining  to  end,  will  find  that  the 
author  is  too  modest,  and  that  so  far  from 
the  work  being  '^  hastily  got  up,"  it  is 
immensely  laborious,-  and  is  no  doubt  ex- 
ecuted with  all  the  ability  of  which  he  is 
capable.  We  have  merely  alluded  to  this 
not  only  with  the  best  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Smith,  but  for  the  benefit  of  less  practise 
writers,  because  the  reading  public  is  a 
dignified  body,  who  will  welcome  the  de- 
but of  no  man  who  acknowledges  that  he 
has  prepared  his  toilet  hastily. 

"The  account  given  of  the  genealo- 
gy of  Black  Haw^  a  description  of  the 
war  in  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  together  with  his  whole  history, 
will  be  found  interesting  ;  also  Uie  va- 
rious scenes  in  the  West,  herein  described, 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  first  pioneers, 
cannot  but  be  perused  with  pleasure  by 
all  who  recollect  them ;  whilst  their  rela- 
tion will  be  more  specially  novel^  inte- 
resting, and  delightful  to  all  those  who 
never  heard  of  thein  before." 

This  is  manly,  straight  forward,  and 
needs  no  apology.  It  is  but  saying  that 
he  has  written  a  good  work,  and  knows  it 
Executed  in  haste  or  not,  it  will  be  found 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  no  one  will  have 
his  mere  labor  for  his  pains. — In  many 
respects  it  stands  alone  and  pre-eminent, 
a  model  of  dogged  industry,  a  peculiarity 
in  artistic  effort,  a  curiosity  of  American 
literature.  "Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?  "  has  been  asked  sneeringly.  But 
*' who  writes  an  American  book  like  Black 
Hawk  ?  "  might  be  inquired  with  a  mora 
eager  desire,  and  posterity  will  turn  to 
the  title-page  and  answer — Elbert  H. 
Smith. 

As  a  third  section  in  the  preface  we 
quote  the  following : 

"  This  oompr^ensive    treatiae    por- 


trays things  as  they  were  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern 
Illinois,  when  civilization  first  dawned  on  , 
the  beautiful  forests  and  prairies,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  luxurious  soil  com- 
menced; and  shows  thia  country's  natu- 
ral and  abundant  resources ;  its  fruitful 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  where 
men  dig  for  hidden  treasures  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  become  rich,  together 
with  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
where  now  is  the  rush  of  those  who  wish 
to  make  their  fortunes,  the  cheapness  of 
the  soil  which  produces  so  bountifully 
both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life ; 
the  prospect  of  entering  into  profitable 
business  with  a  small  capital,  and  the 
chances  for  speculation  afforded  by 
early  and  choice  locations  ;  the  almost 
oertiun  prospect  of  bettering  one's  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  by  a  change  of 
place ;  and  of  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  peace  and  competence  in  another 
clime  are  just  inducements,  and  are  all 
things  worthy  to  be  inquired  into." 

In  this  passage  the  author  reveals  the 
scope  of  his  work.  On  some  accounts 
we  have  always  thought  that  the  better 
plan  is  to  let  the  reader  divine  that  for 
himself,  but  some  are  so  stupid  that  they 
cannot  analyze,  nor  will  they  understand 
the  meanidg  of  a  story  unless  it  be  ex- 
plained to  them  in  all  its  stages.  One 
feature  may  be  remarked  in  the  above 
which  has  hitherto  been  left  out  of  all 
epkj  poems : — the  prospect  of  entering 
into  profitable  business  with  a  small 
capital,  and  the  chances  for  speculation 
afforded  by  early  and  choice  locations,^^ 

"  The  author,"  proceeds  the  poet, 
in  his  most  admirably  written  preface. 
^^  might  have  swelled  this  volume  to 
nearly  five  times  its  present  size,  but 
this  would  in  a  considerable  degree  have 
defeated  his  object ;  which  wad  to  make  a 
useful  work,  comprehending  much  in  little, 
whme  low  price  would  Ining  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  body;  to  cast  all 
minor  circumstances,  which  would  bur- 
den the  pages  of  future  history,  out  of  the 
way ;  consigning  them  cU  once  to  that 
oblivion  of  after  time,  in  which  they 
must  of  necessity  be  lost,  and  dwell  only 
on  such  important  things  as  are  calculated 
to  survive  the  present  generation,  and 
Uve  through  the  dilapitkUions  of  time. 
Such  are,  indeed,  the  only  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  history." 

The  italics  are  our  own.  It  is  one  of 
the  beauties  of  Black  Hawk  that  it  is  not 
swelled  to  any  greater  size.  It  contams 
about  ten  thousand  lines,  and  if  another 
hundred  had  been  adiled  it  might  have 
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de&aied  the  ol(j«ct  wfaidi  tbe  authMr  hid 
ID  view.  It  is  loDg  enough.  The  most 
jadlcious  critic  would  baitUy  assert  that 
it  could  have  been  improrcd  by  being  ex- 
tended. In  this  matter  a  great  many 
meritorious  poets  and  authors  hare  totally 
failed ;  while  they  have  succeeded  paasib^ 
well  when  they  have  not  attempted  mudi. 
they  "  imagine  that  they  must  imagine '' 
some  tremendous  work,  and  so  cover 
their  heads  with  glory.  Emmons  and  a 
few  others  form  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
but  the  theme  of  Emmons  was  not  a 
savage  chief  like  Black  Hawk  or  Tecum- 
seh,  not  a  mere  local  matter,  but  a  cam- 
paign which  involved  the  whole  country. 
Where  so  much  is  to  be  said  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  it  within  reasonable  limits 
unless  one  has  a  fieu^nltv  of  condensation, 
which  is  on  the  whole  desirable.  The 
probability  is  that  when  the  author  of 
black  Hawk  began,  he  did  not  know  ex- 
actly where  he  was  coming  out,  or  how 
far  his  genius  would  lead  nim,  else  he 
would  have  entered  sooner  in  medi€U  ref , 
and  would  have  brought  the  chieftain 
forward  at  a  much  earOer  period  of  tbe 
poem.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is 
not  so  very  long ;  it  may  be  read  throng 
with  a  little  perseverance. 

*'  To  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  eipe- 
ciaUy  to  the  admirere  of* the  art  of 
poesy i  it  is  presumed  this  work  will  affonl 
great  pleasure  and  delight ;  tohile  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  same  degree  capable 
of  receiving  and  relishing  its  beauties,  U 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  information 
thai  mil  abundantly  repay  the  costJ^ 

The  italics  are  our  own.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  we  think,  that  all  who  love 
poetry,  when  the  genuine  specimens  are 
so  rare,  will  hail  Sie  appearance  of  this 
poem  with  undi^uised  satisfaction.  Its 
beauties  are  many.  It  would  be  no  bad 
undertaking  for  some  person  (of  course 
not  the  author)  to  publish  a  small  volume 
such  as  one  may  carry  in  his  pockel)  en- 
titled "  Beauties  of  Black  Hawk ! » 

^*The  question  may  naturally  arise 
why  the  author  did  not  compose  the 
whole  in  rhyme,  as  he  could  easily  have 
done.  To  which  he  answers  that  he  is 
partial  to  blank  verse,  and  originally  in- 
tended to  compose  the  whole  in  thk 
style;  but  the  constant  tendency  to 
riiyme  constantly  furnished  him  as  he 
weAt  along  with  beautiful  couplets  some 
of  which  he  has  retained  among  the  blank 
verses  considering  blank  verse  as  the 
base." 

Variety,  it  has  been  said,  is  tbe  sfnoe  of 
life.  Monotony  is  tbe  bane  of  any  com- 
position,  espei^aUy  of  a  poem,  and  al- 


tiioag^  the  one  imder  eonaderatioii  is 
composed  m  all  snis  of  metres,  it  will  be 
Just  as  pleasing  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  if  it  had  been  hi  blank  verse.  Those 
who  are  conscious  of  gemus  need  not  be 
afraid  to  swing  loose  fVom  trammels  of 
arbitrary  rules,  and  venture  into  original 
paths  wherever  their  disposition  takes 
them.  Authors  are  not  formed  by  laws 
of  rhetoric,  hot  the  reverse  of  the  pro- 
position holds  true.  Let  them  cast  them 
aside  as  if  they  never  had  been  deduced, 
and  ten  to  one  the  critics  will  be  point- 
ing out  beauties  which  they  never  knew 
to  exist,  and  will  be  drawing  out  princi- 
ples of  applicatkm  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  come  afbnr  them.  Thus,  it  is  of  no 
real  oonseqnenoe  whatever,  whether  a  re- 
gular play  is  in  five  acts  or  one,  or  whe- 
tiier  an  epic  is  composed  in  one  metre  or 
m  many.  Act  with  a  little  independence, 
do  as  you  please  in  such  matters.  Tour 
success  will  not  depend  on  the  observance 
of  any  such  formula,  but  on  the  swing 
and  fireedom  of  your  flight  into  tbe 
realms  of  poetic  fimcy.  A  true  poet  will 
not  be  cramped  by  the  despotism  of  arti- 
Qdality,  and  wUl  make  laws  for  himself. 
**  At  other  times  the  author  has  reduced 
whole  portions  of  the  work  entirely  to 
rhyme,  portions  which  were  at  first  in- 
tended for  blank  verse— so  that  he  has 
now  in  such  a  variety  of  styles  something 
that  will  suit  all  tastes  and  classes  <^ 
readers.  They  might  multiply  re&sons 
for  the  course  he  has  taken  in  these  re- 
spects, if  it  were  deemed  necessary.  [It 
is  not  necessary.]  He  mi^t  say  that 
Shakspeare  did  so.  [That  is  what  we 
were  just  saying.]  That  this  is  a  day  rf  in- 
novations on  the  learning  of  the  past ;  and 
as  it  was  with  the  Israelites  in  eurly  time, 
so  has  it  become  with  us  now---for  in 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  the  land, 
and  every  man  did  aooordhig  to  that 
which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
[Exactly !] 

-  Oolendge  thought  there  were  no  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  proper  after  the  destmc- 
tk>n  of  Jerusalem.  Joel  Barlow  found 
that  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  and 
the  Bnccee<Mng  events  were  of  sufiBcient 
dignity.  Bii<£ard  Emmons  comes  down 
as  far  as  the  late  vnur  with  England,  and 
Elbert  H.  ^nith  derives  a  theme  from  the 
very  times  in  whidi  we  live.  Alter  this 
who  can  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  arti- 
ficial critics  in  these  matters  are  mere 
moonshine  and  that  every  day  whidi 
passes  over  our  heads  is  pregnant  with 
events  whidi  only  need    the   hand  of 

Snius.    As  to  Black  Hawk,  we  have  seen 
A  wHh  our  own  eyas  as  he  waUcbd  in 
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the  streetn  of  thk  dtj,  bedftubed  witii 
paint,  tricked  out  with  brads  and  ieathtn, 
and  with  all  his  tinkling  ornaments  aboot 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  noble  spirits 
found  among  the  Indian  race  who  are  wil- 
ling to  make  a  tinal,  desperate  struggle 
ere  they  sink  before  the  white  man.  Os- 
ceola, that  handsome  Prince,  was  another, 
and  Billy  Bow-Legs  who  lately  paid  us  a 
visit  now  holds  possession  of  Uie  ever- 
glades of  Florida,  shifting  his  household 
gods  from  thicket  to  tUcket,  and  from 
morass  to  morass,  and  skulking  out  of 
sight  with  his  rifle  in  hand  with  an  unal- 
terable love  of  his  native  soiL  William 
Bowlegs  will  no  longer  be  enticed  out  of 
camp  to  hold  any  *^long  talks"  with  the 
deceitful  pale  faces  so  long  as  he  has  on 
hand  a  good  stodc  of  gunpowder  and  rum. 
It  is  a  principle  of  our  free  government 
that  ^  might  makes  right,"  just  as  much 
as  it  is  with  the  autocrat  of  Kussia.  The 
moment  that  our  settlements  extoid  into 
the  domains  of  an  Indian  sachem,  and  we 
think  it  well  to  erect  a  new  State,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  oust  the  ten- 
ants of  Uie  soil,  and  we  liberally  offer 
them  a  few  hogsheads  of  rum  and  any 
quantity  of  glass  beads  in  return  for  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  rich  and  virgin  soil.  Per- 
haps they  are  unwilling  to  close  the  bar- 
gain, and  a  delegation  of  chiefe,  coming 
into  the  audience  chamber  of  the  White 
Palace  at  Washington,  iQrill  address  the 
Great  Falser  somewhat  thus,  oriental- 
ly.— 

^'  Our  Great  Father  sees  before  him  the 
children  of  the  forest  We  have  come  a 
great  distance,  trom  where  the  sun  goes 
down.  Our  home  is  on  the  prairies,  where 
the  buflklo  roams,  or  among  the  trees,  the 
high  trees,  where  the  eagks  build  their 
nests.  Our  fiEither,  we  are  men.  We 
stand  erect  We  ao  not  bend  the  neck. 
We  gaze  into  the  sun.  Every  acre  of  the 
soil  is  dear  to  us.  We  cannot  leave  the 
land  where  the  bones  of  our  sires  re- 
pose." 

To  this  the  Oreat  Father  almost  inva- 
riably replies  as  follows : 

^  My  children,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
and  make  you  very  welcome  in  this  house. 
I  will  give  directions  to  have  yon  all  taken 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  see  all  the 
curiosities  in  the  town.  Every  thing 
shall  be  done  to  make  your  stay  agree- 
able. Your  Oreat  Father  loves  you,  and 
rest  assured  that  he  will  do  nothing  which 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  his  dear  dhildreo. 
(  War^hoopf  and  immente  satufaction 
mamfuied  ^  the  part  ^  the  chiefs,) 
But  my  children,  it  n  not  for  your  good 
to  raoain  any  kmger  m  the  Ticioity  of 


the  whites.  Your  habitB  are  diswmilar, 
you  cannot  agree.  You  must  go  home, 
and  next  year  you  must  travel  west  or 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  good  country, — 
fine  huntings-grounds,  plenty  of  deer.  We 
will  provide  for  your  removal.  You  shall 
take  with  you  a  muicheon  of  rum,  and  all 
things  needfiil.  Fare?rell,  my  children." 
Thus  they  go  away  sorrowful,  and  an 
Indian  war  ^gins.  The  fac»  is,  there 
may  be  good  individuals,  but  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  are,  without  exception, 
heathen.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
enough  imbued  with  Christianity  to  think 
it  a  safe  policy,  to  do  as  they  would  be 
done  by.  The  slow  increase  and  rapid 
depopulation  of  these  poor  people  may  be 
expressed  by  the  lines : — 

**  One,  two— little  Indlma  t— 
Three,  four,  five,  eix,  Beyen,  eight  I— little  Indian*— 
Nine,  ten,  e>leyen,  twelve,  UtUe  Indians— 
Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  dx,  Itft, 
four,  three,  two^  ora  little  Indiensl " 

The  Opening  invocation  of  the  Black 
Hawkiad  (as  it  might  be  called)  is  in  these 
words: 

** Americans!  inagnanlmoas (tf  sool t 
With  bearts  as  warm  as  generoos  and  as  free 
As  that  purs  atmoqihere  in  which  ye  Imatbe ; 
Come,  Usten,  irtiile  I  sing  of  one  poor  man 
The  setf-tanght  hero  alxnlglnal. 
Of  the  Indian  race  his  genealogy— 
lUnstrloas,  so  desenrfng  of  renown. 
And  caoses  whidi  impelled  him  to  the  war*; 
His  mighty  deedi^  his  perils,  dangers,  labon^ 
Bndored  tlme*long  for  his  loved  peopled  sakei 
With  phraseology  and  lofty  thoa^ts  sobUme, 
Fit  for  the  theme  may  lieavwily  powers  InqilTO  met* 

As  iBneas  in  the  iBneid  and  Ulysses  in 
the  Odyssey  went  on  their  travels,  so 
here  the  pioneer  sets  out  upon  his  fit)m 
New  YoTK  island  to  the  far  West  or  as 
it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  die  poem : — 

*«  Tlie  hidden  regions  of  tha  Western  World, 
T*  explora,  there  went  firora  olf  this  isia  aman.* 

Having  passed  through  cities  which 
bear  the  classical  names  of  Home,  Syra- 
cuse, Salina,  Lyons,  he  came  to  Palmyra, 

**  Wh«e  Mormon  prophet  dog  from  neigfahorlBf  hiU 
The  golden  plates  of  Mormon^  saered  hook.** 

As  he  truly  remarks, 

**To  give  a  histmy  of  the  prophet  here. 
And  of  the  new  religion  he  ii  fonndini^ 
Far  West,  and  o*er  the  Atlantic  is  resoondlng; 
And  of  his  great  soeessi,  and  algnal  foil, 
Would  interesting  he^  no  doaht  to  all" 

l^ieDce  he  proceeds  on  his  journey  to 
Rochester  and  Buf&lo^  and  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

Niagara  itself  might  form  the  theme  of 
an  epic;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
tMm  Neal  has  already  written  one  upon 
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it,  although  we  have  not  seen  it  It  is, 
however,  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  too- 
overwhelming  in  its  magniJQcence,  and 
swallows  up  all  things  subordinate  in 
its  roaring  gulf.  Besides,  it  has  been 
thought  to  baffle  all  description,  and  meet 
to  lift  the  heart  in  only  silent  adoration  up 
to  the  throne  of  the  Great  Supreme.  But 
its  effect  was  different  on  our  author : 

**  He  bade  the  Baffiftlonlans  adieu, 
And  thenco  the  far-ftuned  Falls  went  to  espy, 
And  listen  to  the  great  Niagara^  roar. 
Bat  ere  he  reached  the  place  his  ears  were  stunned 
With  lond  imperious  cries  of—  WriUy  «tr.  wriU  / 
As  thinking  hU  descriptions  fVaught  could  be 
With  rare  amosement :  fit  to  edify.** 

Of  the  St  Lawrence,  he  says : 
**  St  Lawrence  is  a  most  tremendous  river.** 

After  visiting  various  towns,  and  the 
upper  mines  in  Lake  Superior,  he  comes  to 

**  The  ciq)itoIian  town  of  Michigan.** 

Thence  pursuing  his  way  through  a  semi- 
wildemcss,  he  comes  to  the 

** haunts  of  Black  Hawk,  flunous  cbl^** 

and  meeting  with  a  person  who  was  well 
posted  up  on  the  subject  of  that  hero,  he 
says  to  him, 

**  I  would  be  informed 
As  any  thing  that  doth  to  him  relate 
Would  be  acceptable  onto  my  ears. 

PENNSTLVANIAK. 

Yesl  Black  Hawk  was  a  chief;  say  well  yon  may, 
Of  rare  renown,  as  fiune  doth  also  say; 
For  we  were  personally  known,  and  I 
Can  of  his  doings  Justly  testify. 

PIONEER. 

Indeed  1  your  speech  is  music  to  my  ear, 
The  history  give,  I  shall  rei)oice  to  bear. 

The  second  Canto,  extending  to  the  124th 
page  of  the  volume,  contains  the  genealo- 
gy of  the  renowned  chief.  It  includes 
within  it  an  episode  which  is  really  beau- 
tiful, but  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  transcribe  in  the  author's  own 
words  without  occupying  fifty  pages,  we 
will  attempt,  if  Mr.  Smith  has  no  objec- 
tions, to  give  the  substance  of  it  veiy 
briefly  in  prose. 

NIT-O-MB-MA  ;  OR,  GENTLE  DOVS. 

Long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  among  the  tribes  of  the  war- 
like Sacs,  there  lived  a  young  woman 
who  for  beauty  and  for  tenderness  of 
nature  was  called  the  Gentle  Dove.  The 
savages  in  the  wilderness  felt  her  power, 
though  revealed  only  in  the  majesty  of 
her  motion  and  in  the  music  of  hier  voice. 


Orossfaig  over  the  stormy  deep,  and 
pursuing  his  journey  through  a  tradcless 
country,  came  the  brave  and  good  mis- 
sionary Marquette,  bearing  in  his  hands 
the  CK>spel  of  Peace.  Qentle  Dove  was 
drawn  irresistibly  by  the  attractions  of 
the  cross,  she  was  sprinkled  with  bi^tis- 
mal  waters  and  became  a  Christian.  If 
when  she  was  without  the  ark  of  safety, 
her  spirit  soared  above  the  troubled 
waters,  how  lovely  when  its,  wings  were 
glossy  ill  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
when  she  bore  the  Olive  Branch. 

The  fate  of  the  good  Marquette  was 
this.  Self-sacrificing  and  devoted  he  went 
upon  his  errand,  proclaiming  to  the  be- 
nighted children  of  the  ibrest  the  glad 
timngs  with  a  resolution  which  despised 
all  dEmger,  and  which  knew  no  fiitigue. 
How  sublime  is  the  life  of  such  a  follower 
of  Christ  But  alas!  the  disciple  was 
treated  like  his  Master.  His  benevolent 
designs  were  soon  mistaken,  and  ascribed 
to  motives  base  and  mercenary.  The 
savages  surrounded  him  with  dubs  and 
arrows,  but  slipping  away  from  their 
midst  he  went  into  the  forest  and  prayed. 
When  they  came  upon  him  he  was  in  a 
kneeling  posture  ;---they  fitted  their  ar- 
rows on  their  bows,  but  perceiving  that 
he  made  no  motion  they  approached,  and 
found  him  dead. 

Soon  after  this  the  Gentle  Dove  was 
espoused  to  Omaint-si-ar-nah,  son  of  the 
Nation's  Chief.  Beautiful  and  manly  in 
his  person,  tall  and  athletic,  with  features 
regular  and  handsome,  skillful  and  adroit 
in  the  use  of  the  bow,  in  battle  bold  and 
daring  like  his  sire,  he  was  moreover  the 
fsdthdil  friend,  the  kind  husband,  the  gen- 
erous host.  But  he  was  in  temper  san- 
guine, credulous,  and  jealous. 

Scarcely  had  Gentle  Dove  become  his 
bride  when  he  was  called  away  to  the  wars, 
and  having  first  committed  her  to  Uie  pro- 
tection of  his  fiiend  Que-la-wah,  he  damd 
her  to  his  heart,  and  in  tears  bade  her 
farewell.  Many  and  many  a  message  did 
he  send  her  from  his  distant  encampment 
by  the  hands  of  a  courier,  for  the  art  of 
writing  to  the  Indian  tribes  was  unknown. 
But  at  last  Que-la-wah  became  enamor- 
ed of  Gentle  Dove,  and  sought  hy  every 
means  to  win  her  from  her  rigfatral  lord. 
She  indignantly  spumed  him  from  her 
presence.  Meantime  being  mudi  per^ 
jdezed  in  spirit  she  had  a  dream.  An 
awful  form  stood  before  her,  and  told  her 
that  the  Virgin  loved  her,  and  promised 
to  reveal  the  future  to  her.  What  she 
had  suffered  from  Que-l»*wah  was  but  a 
beginning  of  greater  woes  to  come,  for  He 
in  whom  her  soul  delighted  should  be  do- 
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oeived  and  fon^e  his  fiuthfbl  wife,  and  she 
should  ntiTTOvny  escape  with  life.  More- 
over there  was  about  to  be  a  strife  for 
empire;  and  a  race  of  white  men  who 
had  gained  a  footing  near  the  rising  sun, 
from  small  beeinnings,  should  sweep  over 
and  subdue  the  entire  continent.  StilL 
her  nation  should  not  be  without  renown. 
A  prince  should  arise  who  should  bear 
sway  over  many  chiefs,  and  many  tribes. 
He  should  lead  his  warriors  to  successful 
battles,  and  when  at  last  his  person 
should  be  bound  in  fetters,  his  soul  would 
be  unsubdued.  Moreover  his  name  should 
not  perish,  being  embalmed  in  immortal 
▼erse^  and  the  Holy  Virgin  should  be  with 
the  Cientle  Dove. 

Que-Ia-wah  finding  that  his  proffers 
were  rejected  vowed  revenge.  He  bribed 
the  messenger  whom  the  chieftain  sent 
with  tidings  to  his  love.  She  received 
them  not  uid  sent  no  answer,  but  he  bore 
back  word  that  he  had  delivered  them 
and  that  Gentle  Dove  had  treated  them 
with  marked  contempt  She  was  aban- 
doned and  inconstant  and  had  violated 
her  pledge. 

Omaint-si-ar-nah  went  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage.  He  commanded  those  who  stood 
around  to  draw  their  bows  and  shoot 
him.  As  none  obeyed,  he  was  about  to 
drive  a  dart  into  his  own  breast^  but  the 
weapon  was  wrested  from  his  hand. 
Then,  the  flame  of  love  being  extin- 
guished, he  passionately  vowed  ravenge. 
He  sent  a  messenger,  commanding  him 
to  entice  her  into  some  secret  plaoe^  say- 
ing that  he  had  brought  tidings  from  her 
lond,  then  to  slay  her  and  bring  back  a 
lock  of  her  hair.  When  they  were  come 
into  the  wood,  Qentle  Dove,  who  carried 
her  babe  with  her,  pleaded  so  touchingly 
that  the  messenger  of  death  relented  and 
spared  her  life,  if  she  would  but  retreat 
into  the  woods  and  be  seen  in  human 
company  no  more.  Then  he  cut  a  lock 
from  her  jet-black  hair  and  peaceably 
departed. 

How  she  wandered  unhurt  amid  the 
beasts,  slept  in  a  hollow  tree — how  a  wild 
buffalo  became  tame  and  gave  milk  from 
its  udders  for  her  sustenance, — ^how  the 
Tirgin  took  her  under  her  sweet  protec- 
tion, and  the  birds  sang  for  her,  and  the 
flowers  bloomed  for  her,  and  the  com  and 
fruits  ripened  in  her  retreats,  all  these 
things  form  part  of  the  history  of  Gentle 
Dove. 

Meantime  her  lord  returned  unhappy. 
In  moody  melancholy  he  walked  amonff 
the  well-loved  haunts  and  thought  of 
Nitomena.  On  the  bark  of  a  tree  where 
they  had  once  inscribed  their  mutual  em- 


Uems,  new  hieroglyi^ucs  met  his  eye  b^ 
yond  the  date  when  she  had  been  ac- 
counted false.  Then  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him,  and  all  night  he  roamed  the 
forest,  uttering  the  most  doleful  wails. 
He  found  Que-la-wah  gathering  sticks  to 
make  his  morning  fire.  "  Base  wretch ! " 
he  cried,  "prepare.  By  the  Great  Spirit, 
thou  shalt  die." 

With  this  he  fixed  an  arrow  on  his 
bow,  and  shot  him  to  the  heart  Tender 
and  touching  were  the  second  nuptials 
of  Omaint-si-ar-nah  and  Kitomena,  and 
from  this  pair  was  descended  Black 
Hawk." 

Such  is  a  very  hasty  account  of  the 
story  which,  as  far  as  materials  go,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  loves  of  Dido  and  iEneas. 
Virgil  is  however  superior  to  Elbert  H. 
Smith  in  polish  of  numbers,  but  he  wants 
the  variety  of  measures,  his  poem  being 
altogether  written  in  hexameters. 

The  third  canto  gives  an  account  of 
the  causes  which  impelled  Black  Hawk 
to  take  up  arms  againt  the  United 
States.  A  Sac  killed  a  white  man,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  His  friends  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  obtain  his  release. 

**Tbeir8toi7WM 
They  met  tbelr  American  Iktber  in  St  Looia^ 
Tdd  him  they  ceme  to  bay  their  friend^e  reIe«Mw 
He  UM  them  In  rrtom  Atf  toanied  tondL" 

Thereupon  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  Great  Father  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

**  Black  Hawk  thereat  was  mneh  dlieattsflod. 
To  brook  sach  things  had  too  much  native  pride.** 

The  unfair  nature  of  the  transaction  is 
evident  from  the  following  lines : — 

**That  they  no  compensation  adequate 
For  saoh  a  large  and  beaateoos  ooontry  gaT»~ 
Flye  hundred  miles  in  length  along  the  yalo 
Of  that  miOM^<^  ^^^  lyiog  flUr, 
By  single  case  in  point  Is  folly  proved. 
In  pnrcbase  made  of  Pottawatomies 

•  Full  sixteen  thoosand  a-year  to  them  they  gave^ 
Annoity  for  ever  to  be  paid, 

For  one  large  tract  of  land  Chicago  near ; 
While  to  the  Sacs  and  Bcnolds  but  oim  Okou^and 
A-year  for  tract  fbll  twenty  times  as  large, 
Which  proves  by  their  own  estimate  the  worth 
Three  hundred  times  above  what  they  did  give." 

[P.  141 

Various  disputes  and  troubles  ensued. 
Black  Hawk  complained  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  Governor  said : 

"Wbydoyoonot 
'    Unto  the  Prealdent  make  these  things  known  f  ** 

•  Oar  ikther*s  too  fHr  off  our  voice  to  bear,**  Mid 

Black  Hawk— 
**  But  you  a  letter  unto  him  coold  send." 
**  I  coold,  bot  white  men  will  write  too  and  say, 
We  bis  red  children  He,  and  to  twonld  end." 
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The  apflliot  of  tiie  matter  wmi  that  a 
horrible  war  ensued,  for,  being  ordered  oat 
of  his  own  territoxy, 

**  Blaek  Hftwk  would  not  go ;  benoe  the  strong  arm 
Of  States  Unitod  was  against  him  raised. 
An  array  fkr  too  great  fbr  him  to  meet 
Was  set  In  dread  army  of  battle  near^ 
Jost  coming  down  tipon  him  forced  him  o*«r 
To  the  WMt  Hd4  q^  Mi$H$Hpp€t  aAore.** 

Such  we  presume  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  they  must  be  forced  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  which  cannot  bo  crossed 
oyer  in  a  bark  canoe.  Many  interesting 
incidents  are  narrated  in  the  course  of  the 
poem.  Here  is  one  of  those  melancholy 
murders  which  belong  to  Indian  warfare. 

**  Three  fluniUes  bexe  tbey*d  slain,  lie  in  their  gore 
Exceptlns  persons  two  wh<mi  thej  alew  not, 
Th6  tw  Mist  ffaUtn 

The  following  list  of  names  will  illus- 
trate something  which  has  been  said  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  paper : 

*«  Hard  Scrabble,  Fair  Play,  Nip  and  Tack  tod  Patch, 
With  Oatfaollo  and  Whig  and  Democrat,  to  match, 
Bhie  Biver,  Strawberry  and  Hoof  Noggle  iteep, 
And  Trespass  and  Slake  Bag;  Clay  Hole  deep ; 
Bee  Town,  Hard  Times  and  Old  Battleanake, 
Black  Leg,  Shingle  Bidge,  Babel  and  Stake; 
Satan^s  Light  Hoose,  Pin  Hook  and  Dry  Bcoie, 
Afid  Bwindlei^  B4dge  with  b«el8  overgrown ; 
BKurd*s  Boost  li^anotioB  and  the  Two  Brofhen^ 
Snake  Hollow  Dialings,  Black  Jack,  Hone  aad 

othcra. 
As  Small  Pox,  Bmcombe  and  Pedlar*s  Creek, 
And  Lower  Ooon,  Stomp  Orore  and  Bed  Dog  bleak, 
Menominee^  Battail  Bidge,  maf  measwe  oat  (hit 

sonnet 
With  Bull  Branch,  Upper  Comi— poor  no  coisea 

on  it"  • 

[P.  lit 

Our  author  vindicates  his  hero  from 
the  charge  of  intemperance,  for  so  far 
frDm  being  addicted  to  it, 

**  On  one  occasion  meet 
Head  of  a  whiakey^barrel  store  he  in 
Befbro  the  eyes  of  one  who  would  persist 
In  Tiolation  of  the  laws  to  rend.** 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  one 
passage  which  will  be  apt  to  remind  the 
reader  of  Homer.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  warrior  narrating  his  own  deeds : 

**  With  active  limbs  ho  leaped  about  and  raised 
IX)  highest  pitch  his  yoioe,  while  he  portr^ed 
Sooie  of  those  tangolne  scenes  in  whloh  h«*d  acted* 
He*d  struck  the  bodies  dead  of  many  men 


AB  fba  red  Btttona  fMBd  him,  Omaiwkswa, 
Osages,  Pawnees^  Konias,  GrandlPawiieea, 
Padoncas,  Sacs,  Jetons  and  lowas. 
Foxe<Daoota^  Bald  Heads,  and  La  Plain, 
Bight  of  one  ns^on,  seren  of  another 
He*d  struck.   Wlthhisacoomithe  wMpfoceediBf 
Whca  ooo  ran  up  to  him  and  pvt  Ma  hand 
Upon  his  mouth  aid  lad  him  to  his  aaaf 

[P.  131 

The  proceeding  recorded  in  the  last 
lines,  it  would  appear,  was  the  signifiouit 
Indian  mode  of  telling  him  that  he  had 
bra^^ged  enough.  There  is  vast  amount 
of  mformation  in  this  book  relating  to 
Indian  manners  and  customs,  in  the  col- 
lection of  which  lore  the  auUior  has  not 
travelled  in  vain.- 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  two  distinguished  poets  diould 
have  arisen  at  nearly  the  same  time  in 
two  hemispheres,  bearing  the  unpoetical 
and  uncommonly-common  name  of  Smith. 
There  is  however  little  sunilarity  between 
Alexander  and  Elbert  H.  As  to  the  for* 
mer  he  is  a  young  man,  and  has  given  a 
golden  promise  whi^  is  yet  to  be  redeem- 
ed. The  latter  is  as  we  may  presume  in 
the  bone  and  gristle  of  his  years,  and  has 
attained  to  his  poetical  prime.  He  will 
in  all  probability  achieve  no  work  which 
is  superi<Mr  to  Black  Hawk.  If  we  wished 
to  dnw  anr  parallel  at  all  H  would  be 
between  Elbert  H.  Smith  and  Milton. 
Here  too  there  is  considerable  dissimilar- 
ity, which  could  be  proved  if  we  had  time 
to  oollate  and  plitce  in  juztapositioB  dis- 
tinct passages  from  then*  wo^s.  If  Mil- 
ton is  more  soblimej  musical  and  smo- 
rous,  Elbert  H.  Snuth  is  more  ragged, 
varied  and  irregular.  If  Milton  ^  more 
governed  by  fixed  Uws,  Elbert  H.  Smith 
exhibits  a  more  discursive  freedom.  If 
Milton  has  the  advantage  of  a  splendid 
knowledge  and  all  the  ikh  exhaustless 
treasury  whence  the  poet  draws  fin*  iHos- 
tration,  Elbert  H.  is  not  withovt  ambi- 
tious imagery.  We  are  more  raised  and 
elevated  by  Biilton,  but  vrO  are  more 
amus^  with  Smith.  We  have  no  idea 
that  such  a  man  should  be  left  to  grope 
in  obscurity,  and  lest  posterity  sliould  not 
do  him  justice,  we  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand  to  set  forth  hn  merits  as  one  who 
has  written  what  hi  many  respects  may 
be  considered  tbe  most  renunlutbla  epic 
poem  of  the  age. 
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An,  AHS^utUni  in  JfunloA.  Bj  Akhjl.  Mast 
Howm,  Beprlnt  Bostoo:  Tloknor,  Beod  dt 
Field*.   IS&k 

NOT  60 'quaint  as  Nurenberg,  nor  so  ac- 
cessible as  Dresden,  nor  so  famous  as 
Florence,  nor  such  a  world  in  town-walls 
as  Paris,  Munich  has  still  abundant  at- 
tractions of  its  own.  After  seeing  all  the 
other  old  or  new  world  capitals,  you  gaze 
apon  its  remarkable  structures  with  the 
same  interest  as  upon  your  first  palace 
(Windsor  or  Versailles),  or  the  castle 
which  made  the  beginning  of  your  conti- 
nental experiences. 

For  the  sake  of  our  many  countrymen 
who  will  take  the  **  Grand  Tour,"  and  who 
may  not  step  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
unless  some  friend  lead  the  way.  and  with 
the  "Art-Student"  for  a  text  we  would 
recall  pleasant  memories  of  "  good  King 
Lud wig's  "  achievements :— of  the  art  with 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  have  em- 
bellished this  once  forlorn  ''  Monks' 
Nest " — of  the  yast  museums  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  which  royal  economy, 
lavish  only  upon  art  has  collected — of 
the  antique,  religious  and  artistic  recre- 
ations, which  compare  so  favorably  with 
those  of  cities  renowned  for  sports  and 
festiyals— of  the  ingenious  inventions  ri- 
pened by  the  generous  bounty  and  more 
generous  sympathy  of  royalty*— of  the 
model  institutions  which  relieve  the  in- 
quisitive stranger  from  the  wearisomeness 
of  endless  frescoes  and  accumulated  gal- 
leries, and  the  unequalled  privileges  which 
kept  this  warm-hearted  lady's  enthusiasm 
at  fever  heat 

Perhaps  the  American,  who  has  not 
seen  other  European  palaces  of  art,  would 
not  do  well  to  bc^  with  this.  Glowing 
with  the  utilitarianism  graven  upon  our 
noble  commercial  enterprise,  our  vast 
manufactories,  our  evcr-spreiuiing  rail- 
ways, he  might  feel  as  mucn  lost  in  quiet 
Munich,  as  the  poor  Bastile  prisoner 
whom  the  new  daylight  pained,  so  that 
he  begged  the  revolutionary  mob  to  spare 
him  the  old  dungeon.  And  yet  the 
Model  Prison  in  the  Au  suburb  would 
interest  his  philanthropy.  Thou,  old  Ba- 
yaria,  hast  stolen  a  march  upon  us  I  From 
its  cheerful  chcUeau  almost  every  prison- 
horror  has  been  banished :  murderers  and 
tnurderesses  there  pursue  the  various  han- 
dicrafts with  open  doors  and  ungrated 
windows,, as  if  in  a  college  of  general  in- 
dustry,— now  shoemaking,  now  taUoring, 


now  weaying,  now  baking, — but  with  a 
freedom  of  motion  and  an  absence  of  re- 
straint hardly  imagined  elsewhere.  It  is 
true,  there  is  restraint ;  there  are  means 
of  recapture ;  there  is  discipline  for  the 
refractory,  and  coercion  for  the  disobe- 
dient But  these  symbols  of  degradation, 
these  incitements  to  passion,  are  not  per- 
petually paraded  before  those  who  require 
encouragement,  who  need  to  have  the 
Old  Adun  buned  out  of  sight,  that  the 
New  may  experience  resurrection. 

No  more  guards  are  employed  than  in 
the  old  institutions,  with  their  thrice-bar- 
red gates,  their  heavily-ironed  windows, 
their  yigilantly-guarded  walls:  and  the 
marvel  of  the  scene  is  that  even  those  con- 
fined for  life  are  permitted  free  conversa- 
tion vritii  their  mates  in  seasons  of  recrea- 
tk>n,  and  more  than  any  where  within 
our  knowledge,  rangjd  freely  within  the 
great  indosure. 

But  thus,  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who 
make  themselves  beloved  by  those  they 
punish  is  present  with  his  hopefulness 
every  where ;  nothing;  is  suffered  to  irritate 
these  excitable  passions,  and  nothing  oo- 
curs  to  proyoke  to  fresh  outrage  minds 
which  may  have  imagined  themselves 
preyed  upon  by  society.  Those  not  £ir 
miliar  with  penitentiary  discipline,  can 
hardly  imagine  how  often  criminals  com- 
mit new  crimes  under  the  impression  that 
some  other  prisoner  or  petty  officer  i& 
preying  upon  them,  taunting  them  with 
past  delinquency,  depriving  them  of  tri- 
fling comforts,  or  inflicting  malicious  pun- 
ishment. 

^'  It  was  a  startling  sight,"  says  Miss 
Howitt,  "  to  see  murderers  wielding  ham- 
mers, sawing,  and  cutting  with  sharp- 
edged  tools,  wheii  you  remembered  they 
were  murderers,  and  how  some  tyrant 
passk>n  had  once  aroused  the  fiend,  within, 
though  now  again  he  seemed  laid  to  rest 
by  years  of  quiet  toil.  Our  guide  inform- 
ed us  that,  yery  rarely  did  any  disobe- 
dience or  passion  show  itself  among  the 
prisoners  after  the  first  few  months,  or 
the  first  year  of  their  imprisonment.  The 
constant  emfdoyment  from  early  mom  to 
evening;  the  silenoe  imposed  during  their 
hours  of  toil;  the  routine,  the  gradual 
dying-out  of  all  external  interests,  seemed 
to  suik  them  into  a  passive  calm,  until 
industry  became  their  only  characteristic 
Each  prisoner  has  his  duly  task,  which 
must  be  completed;    For  extra  work  he 


•  Of  this  fHend  of  LoU  Montoi  it  was  sild,  **  be  oould  ftbftiUtoo  btl  throa^  but  oonld  not  ftbuidon  Ail**^ 
yoL.  III. — 41 
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receives  payment — ^half  of  which  he  may 
consume,  the  other  half  heing  reserved  for 
him  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.* 
This  is  also  the  case  with  snch  as  are 
condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment, 
there  being  always  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
prieve for  them.  On  Sundays  they  are 
allowed  to  read  books  out  of  the  prison- 
library,  play  at  dominoes,  and  enjoy  va- 
rious simple  recreations.  There  is  a  school 
for  younger  prisoners  and  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  and  in  each  room  was  a  kind  of 
monitor,  whose  oflice  was  to  report  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  companions ;  and,  this 
'species  of  mutual  watchftilness.  kept  up 
by  the  prisoners  themselves,  seemed  to 
answer  remarkably  well." 

Of  the  women  she  says,  **  At  one  par- 
ticular washing-tub  stood  four.  Our  con- 
ductor spoke  to  one  of  them :  two  looked 
up  and  ntirly  beamed  with  smiles :  one,  a 
tall  and  very  handsome  young  girl,  con- 
tinued to  wash  away  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  fourth,  a  fat,  ill-looking  woman  also, 
never  looked  at  the  visitors.  The  two 
who  smiled  had  remarkably  agreeable 
Uats ;  one  with  good  features  and  a  very 
mild  expression ;  the  other  a  small  woman 
with  a  certain  anxious  ezpressran  about 
her  eyes  and  mouth.  The  only  one  who 
looked  evil  was  the  fat  old  woman. 

'^  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  court,  the 
conductor  said,  ^  Now,  what  do  you  say 
about  these  women?'  'Three  out  of 
the  four,'  we  remarked,  'are  the  only 
agreeable  faces  we  have  seen  in  the  prison ; 
and.  judging  from  this  momentary  glance 
mt  their  countenances,  we  should  say 
would  not  be  guilty  of  much  crime ;  per- 
haps the  fat  old  woman  may  be  so ;  that 
tall  girl,  however,  is  not  only  handsome 
but  genteel-looking.'  'That  tall  young 
girl  murdered  her  fellow-servant,  and, 
cutting  up  the  body,  buried  it  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  little  woman  next  to  her  mur-  , 
dered  her  husband ;  the  handsome,  moth- 
erly-looking woman  next  destroyed  her 
child  of  seven  years  ola.  The  fat  old 
woman  is  in  only  for  a  slight  offence.'  So 
much  for  physiognomy  !  '* 

'^  As  I  returned  honie,"^  says  Biiss  Hew- 
itt, after  describing  the  stnmge  prison 
scene,  *^  all  the  faces  I  met  seemed  to  me, 
as  it  were,  masks.  I  saw  fiMses  a  thou- 
sand times  more  rude  than  the  counte- 
nances of  those  Uiree  unhAppy  women. 
I  looked  at  the  ladies  who  accompanied 
me,  and  said  to  myself,-* Your  faces  are 
not  nearly  so  good-looking  in  expressk)n 
and  features  as  theirs.    I  have  been  k>ok- 


ing  at  my  own  face,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it,  too,  might  just  as  well  conceal 
some  frightful  remembrance  of  crime.  I 
was  thankful  for  any  thing  to  banish  the 
remembrance  of  the  three  women,  and  c^ 
those  round  beautiful  hands  and  arms  of 
the  young  girl,  which  had  once  been 
stained  in  blood." 

^  Let  us  pass  to  a  more  agreeable  but 
still  sad  scene.  We  shall  not  soon  ibrget 
the  consternation  of  the  valet  de  plaee^ 
where  the  stranger  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  hurried  by  the  Dead-House  of 
the  Munich  Cemetery — where  Yuikee 
curiosity  persisted  in  gazmg  through 
those  large  glass-doors  into  a  spadoos 
saloon,  where  all  the  newly-deceased  are 
deposited  for  three  days  before  interment 
Every  repulsive  feature  is  spared.  The 
lightsome  hall  exhibited,  that  lovdy  sprinr 
day,  numbers  of  little  biers,  on  eadi  or 
which  human  life  lay  asleep  in  a  bed  of 
flowers ;  the  little  children  could  hardly 
be  seen  for  the  wreaths  and  bouquets 
heaped  around  them  by  unforgetting  af- 
fection; here  was  the  young  mother  in 
a  marble  sleep,  her  eyes  slightly  sunken, 
the  roses  around  her  appearing  to  reflect 
themselves  in  crimson  tints  upon  her  pale 
checks,  and  beside  her  lay  the  babe,  the 
occask>n  and  the  companion  of  her  last, 
perhaps  only,  suffering.  Here  too  lay  the 
Gredan-faced  student,  dressed  as  if  to 
take  his  part  at  the  public  exhibition,  ai> 
rayed  in  all  the  pride  of  opening  man- 
hood, his  tricolor  badge  crossing  his  dfttX^ 
his  heavy  moustache  hiding  his  sunkeo 
lips :  far  more  like  sleep  than  like  its  still 
sister. 

And,  mate  to  this,  was  the  k>vely  girt, 
whose  life  might  possibly  have  been  uni- 
ted with  his,  as  her  death  was ;  in  her 
crossed  hands  the  cnidiix,  at  her  sides  the 
tall  burning  tapers,  around  her  white 
brow  still  whiter  flowers,  a  very  bed  of 
green  giving  her  graceful  form  repose. 
Surely,  this  was  winding  a  wreath  of 
Christian  Hope  around  the  "  plumy  por- 
tal "  of  death. 

There  was  no  babble  of  unfeeling  tongues, 
no  crowding  of  careless  eyes;  dose  by 
were  stately  monuments,  solemn  doisters, 
graceful  statues  and  some  not  so  grace- 
ful, memorials  of  every  kind  to  w  de- 
parted,<^-«very  thing  in  harmony  with 
this  cheerful  yet  solemn  sight,  every  thing 
in  contrast  with  our  graveyard  gloom, 
espedally  an  antique  ^  Dance  of  Death  " 
pictured  upon  a  neighboring  wall.  Within 
that  ante-chamber  of  the  dread  king  were 


^  i^rom  offloUl  ■oar«et  we  flod  tU*  #xtr»>eaniiiigii  to  Amooiit  to  neariy  $S3,000  mt  aBmun. :  a  sliiflo  nrb> 
oner  having  been  known  to  receive  M  high  as  $850;  hardly  any  of  those  who  reodve  large  aamt  at  gndoa- 
UonibATe  been  known  to^tam,  and.Gdine  in  general  being  on  the  docreaM  in  Bavaria. 
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priests  at  prayer :  and,  occasionally,  some 
friendly  hand  scattered  the  consecrated 
water  on  some  sleeper's  face ;  and,  Pro- 
testant as  I  am,  I  could  bless  that  reyei^ 
ential  spirit:  and  the  whole  impression 
was  a  pleasing  melancholy.  In  some 
moods,  in  failing  health  or  severe  calami- 
ty, it  might  be  an  oppressive  sight ;  but, 
only  the  exception  would  be  the  ii\jury, 
and  we  cannot  wish  all  life  arranged  to 
suit  the  diseased  mind,  the  invalid  ntime : 
a  motherly  Providence  takes  better  care 
of  us  than  to  afflict  the  many  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few. 

Munich  is  world-famed  for  its  frescoes. 
As  every  one  knows  who  knows  any 
thing  of  Bavaria,  its  capital  ^s  decorated 
with  miles  upon  miles  of  large  paintings 
upon  stucco,  now  covering  palace  w^ls, 
now  the  exterior  of  a  gallery,  now  lining 
the  cloisters  of  a  garden  or  the  ceiling  of 
a  church — representing  connected  sub- 
jects, here  a  history  of  the  country,  there 
the  great  National  Epic,  here  the  princi- 
pal views  in  Greece,  there  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  Anna,  as  our  authoress  her- 
self, hardly  alludes  to  these  characteristic 
exhibitions  of  Munich  Art,  regarding  them 
as  too  familiar  to  need  description,  or, 
feeling  that  intelligent  readers  would  un- 
derstand without  minute  description,  that 
she  was  surrounded  all  the  while  by  tl^ese 
trophies  of  royal  taste. 
*  One  melancholy  thought  has  hitherto 
intruded  on  the  gorgeous  spectacle :  you 
not  only  know  its  perishableness,  you  see 
it  is  perishing  before  your  eyes,  and  the 
touch  of  your  cane,  the  sweep  of  your 
umbrella  may  hasten  the  inevitable  doom. 
Exposed,  in  some  cases,  without  any  de- 
fence to  storms  and  wet  to  the  anger  of 
the  elements  and  the  carelessness  of  man,  at 
one  of  the  principal  gates  a  celebrated 
painting  is  now  nearly  extinct  But,  by 
something  better  than  good  fortune,  the 
means  of  future  preservation  are  now 
discovered,  the  more  recent  works  of  the 
kind  are  secured  to  posterity,  and  as  James 
Martineau  remarked,  "  a  new  era  is  cre- 
ated in  art" 

Stereo-chromia  like  lithography,  was 
discovered  by  a  Mumch  chemist  and  has 
been  already  applied  to  the  large  scenes 
in  Greece  by  Professor  Rottman,  and  to 
his  historical  sketches  at  Berlin  by  the 
illustrious  Kaulbach.  The  painting  is 
made  in  water  colors,  and  the  invention 
consists  in  sprinkling  a  very  subtle  solu- 
tion, fluoric  acid,  over  the  surface,  which 
converts  colors,  that  might  have  been 
wiped  away  with  the  moistened  hand,  into 
a  marble  surface,  indestructible  by  fire, 
moisture,  smoke,  or  mould.    In  fi^t,  the 


wall  as  I  found  was  changed  into  stone, 
capable  of  resisting  every  test  that  has 
yet  been  applied,  and  promising  ta  con- 
tinue unchanged  through  all  time.  Many 
inventions  of  far  less  v%lue  have  excited 
more  attraction,  and  been  rewarded  with 
ereater  praise ;  yet  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  would  this  hIve  been  to  those 
beautiful  but  fading  walls  hf  the  Vatican, 
and  to  many  a  vanishing  piece  of  art  in 
northern  luly !  But  such  is  gratitude. 
Hardly  ha^  the  name  of  the  *'  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  Mines,"  Von  Fuchs,  been  whis- 
pered abroad. 

Any  mention  of  Munich  that  omitted 
The  Bavaria,  would  be  the  leaving 
St  Peter's  out  of  Rome.  The  truth 
is,  besides  its  support  of  nearly  three 
hundred  artists,  in  marble,  fresco^  or  oil 
paintings ; — immense  bronze  castings  are 
executed  with  unrivalled  success  at  Mu- 
nich— a  business  created  by  royal  en- 
terprise and  sustained  by  royal  patronage. 
Our  Munich  friends  were  askine  every 
day^  "  Have  you  seen  the  Bavaria  ?  "  and 
saymg,  "  Our  great  curiosity  is  not  the 
Gly  ptothek,  the  Pinacothek,  nor  the  Pem- 
nefi  frescoes,  but  the  Bavarian  Buhmes- 
halle.^^  And  one  of  the  richest  chapters  of 
Miss  Hewitt's  narrative  is  the  p'ublip  inau- 
guration of  this  emblematic  monster,  pro- 
bably the  largest  bronze  statue  in  the 
world — nobly  placed  too— in  its  rear  the 
three  ranges  of  marble  columns,  within 
which  are  to  stand  the  colossal  statues  of 
Bavarian  heroes,  and  before  it  is  a  vast 
sloping  plain,  the  race-course,  agricultural 
fair,  and  arena  of  public  games  for  all 
Bavaria. 

No  idea  would  seem  more  far-fetched 
to  us,  yet  none  impresses  one  more  agree- 
ably than  this  symbolized  genius  of  the 
country,  this  virgin-heart  of  Germany, 
protected  by  her  guardian  lion,  promising 
fame  by  her  uplifted  wreaths  to  high  de- 
sert, looking  graciously  down  upon  the 
vast  multitudes  assembled  annually  to 
greet  success  in  every  department  of  labor. 
How  she  towers  eighty-four  feet  above 
the  plain !  the  patron  of  Invention,  the 
benefactor  of  Art,  the  prompter  of  Enter- 
prise, the  smiling  guardian  of  a  scene 
where  the  ^:reatest  conceivable  victory 
has  been  won  over  a  cold  soil,  a  land- 
locked position,  a  superstitious,  beer-drink- 
ing race,  a  climate  unconscious  of  the  fos- 
tering sun  of  Italy,  the  delicious  sky  of 
Greece. 

A  word  merely  upon  the  Pinacothek 
and  the  Glyptothek:  and  yet  a  word, 
because,  though  the  Dresden  gallery  ia 
larger,  the  Florentine  more  famous,  al- 
most every  other  Museum,  even  the  Nea- 
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poliUn  Borbonico,  is  more  iamiliar  to  us 
07  engraTiDg  and  description.  The  charm 
of  the  Munich  Galleries  is  their  selection 
and  arrangement  The  Pinacothek  is 
limited  to  1500  picture  and  these  the 
choicest  of  many  coUections,  arranged  in 
historical  schools,  filling  thirU^-two  ample 
halls.  The  GUjptothck.  or  SUtuary  Re- 
pository, had  the  rare  fortune  of  obtain- 
mg  a  whole  room  of  Eginn  marbles,  the 
only  existing  specimens  of  that  early  art, 
and  at  a  less  price  than  was  offered  by 
the  British  Museam.  No  other  Art-Gal- 
lery has  such  beautiful  walls  without  and 
within.  Miss  Howitt  dwells  with  enthu- 
siasm on  the  exquisite  marble  stucco  of  the 
interior,  where  school  succeeds  school  from 
the  Egyptian  Sphynx  at  the  entrance  to 
Thorwaldsen  at  the  close — the  ceilings  by 
Cornelius,  the  medallions  by  Schwantha- 
ler,  whom  it  is  worth  a  yisit  to  Munich 
to  know — but,  she  hardly  mentions  the 
noble  Grecian  fW>nt,  with  its  mingled 
beauty  and  majesty,  surpassing  all  the 
other  architectural  embellishments  of  the 
dty,  celebrated  as  they  are. 

And  one,  not  the  least,  recommendation 
to  a  stranger,  is  the  generosity  with  which 
all  these  treasures  are  spread  before  his 
enraptured  gaze.  The  only  day  in  the 
week  when  the  collection  of  Prince 
Leuchtenberg  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  proyed  to  be  "  Green  Thursday ; " 
and,  to  our  consternation,  the  iron  gates 
were  closed,  and  all  entrance  forbidden 
because  of  the  religious  festiyal ;  and  the 
valet  de  place  d^ared  that,  unless  we 
waited  a  week  there  was  no  chance.  But 
a  simple  written  request  from  an  unin- 
troduced  American  opened  this  casket  of 
more  than  gold,  and  a  senrant  of  the 
house  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the 
pleasure  of  a  single  stranger^  who  fi>und 
himself  rewarded  for  this  bit  of  impor- 
tunity, not  only  by  the  study  of  the  cele- 
brated full  length  of  Josephine  by  Ge- 
rard, and  of  Belisarius  bearing  his  dead 
conductor  in  his  arms,  by  the  same 
French  master ;  but,  by  two  of  Ganoya's 
best  pieces,  the  Graces  and  the  Magdalen; 
Schadow's  Shepherd  with  the  wounded 
lamb ;  three  Murillos,  one  of  them  con- 
sidered his  best;  RembradBt's  portrait 
of  himself;  Guercino's  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  Raphael's  Cardinal,  and  numer- 
ous fiumly  relics  of  Napoleon  inherited  by 
Eugene  Beanhamais — acollection  of  about 
a  hundred  jHeoes,  but  each  a  gem  which 
money  could  not  purchase,  which  were 
gathered  not  ^nerely  with  layish  wealth, 


but  by  the  good  fortune  of  such  near  re- 
lationship to  Napoleon  at  a  time  when 
Italy  and  Spain  lay  yery  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  A  French  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  had  met  repeatedly  in 
different  galleries,  came  in  upon  our  soli- 
tude to  study  the  Magdalen  of  Murillo, 
which  he  a£Brmed  to  be  without  excep- 
tion "  the  picture  of  the  world,"  whme 
tears  almost  seemed,  as  we  gazed,  to 
course  down  oyer  her  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  whose  resigned  penitence  left  an  im- 
pression time  will  not  efiaoe. 

But  the  pleasantest  part  of  this  charm- 
ing book  to  the  public  will  be  the  Munich 
Festiyals,  some  of  which  we  witnessed 
unconsciously  in  company  with  this  gift- 
ed lady.  Just  before  Easter,  the  great 
Benedictine  Basilica  of  St  Boni&ce  dis- 
played beneath  its  organ-loft  a  yasi  grot- 
to, &ced  with  a  screen  of  liyin^  flowers 
and  green  shrubbery.  Towenng  trees 
confronted  the  beautiful  marble  columns 
of  the  church,  ferns  and  mosses  shaded 
the  stone  sepulchre,  far  within  whose  arti- 
ficial blocks  reposed  a  statue  of  the  buried 
"  Lord  of  Life."  There  was  nothing  in 
the  least  gloomy  in  the  scene.  The  warm 
sunlight  flooded  the  immense  area,  gfld- 
ing  and  f^-escoes  dancing  in  the  superb 
hues  cast  by  the  magnificent,  painted  win- 
dows^* the  marble  &ot  refreshing  the  eye 
weaned  by  such  rich  tints.  It  struck  me, 
that  this  unusually  light  church  became 
the  Resurrection,  which  was  enacted  in 
it  by  a  risen  statue  the  next  Sunday,  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  because  of  its  ciieer- 
fulness,  apd  all  its  accompaniments ;  the 
greenhouse  plants  coyering  the  grand 
altar,  the  bright  walls  without,  the  glis- 
tening marbles  within,  harmonized  with 
the  idea  of  renewed  life.  If  Protestant 
churches,  intended  for  so  different  a  pur- 
pose, are  to  imitate  the  Catholic,  they 
might  well  study  this  latest  school,  heikm 
they  lose  the  comfort  of  their  seryice  in 
a  darkness  as  embarrassing  to  the  speak- 
er as  the  hearer,  and  acoustic  absurdities, 
such  as  make  the  Word  any  thing  but 
"  the  yoioe  of  one  plaj^ng  well  on  a  pleas- 
ant instrument" 

We  missed  the  Washing  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Feet,  by  His  Majesty,  but  the  reader 
need  not,  as  Miss  Howitt  tells  how  daintOy 
a  dirty  Job  may  be  done,  and  confirms  tlie 
intimation  already  giyen.  that  Catholic 
ceremonies  are  most  faithfully  obseryed 
at  Munich.  It  is  perfbrmed  on  Holy 
Thursday,  in  the  Hercules'  Hall  of  the 
Palace. 


•  JlM  flnMt  pilDtod  gl«M  U  prodaoed  here.    One  vindow  »t  the  An  Kirehe  ooe^  wc  were  Mtond,  flfttta 
tbooBAnd  dolUm    Of  ooone,  few  bot  prlnoee  oonld  make  each  ooetljr  preeeots. 
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After  the  crowd  were  admitted,  there 
*<  tottered  m  ancient  representatives  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  clothed  in  long  violet 
robes,  boand  around  the  waist  with  white 
bands  striped  with  red,  with  violet  caps 
on  their  heads :  on  they  came,  feeble,  wrin- 
kled, with  white  locks  falling  over  their 
violet  apparel,  with  palsied  hands  resting 
on  the  strong  arms  that  supported  them — 
the  oldest  a  hundred  and  one,  the  young- 
est eighty-seven  years  of  age.  There  was  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  mounting  them  upon  their 
long,  snowy  throne ;  that  crimson  step  was 
a  moontain  for  those  feeble  feet  to  dimb. 
A  man  in  black  pulled  off  a  black  shoe 
and  stocking  from  the  right  foot  of  each. 
And  now  the  king,  ungirding  his  sword, 
approaches  the  oldest  apostle,  receives  the 
golden  ewer,  bends  himself  over  the  old 
mot,  drops  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  it, 
receives  a  snowy  napkin  from  the  prin- 
cess, and  lays  it  daintily  over  the  honored 
foot ;  again  he  bows  over  the  second,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole ;  a  priest,  with  a , 
doth  round  his  loins,  finishing  the  drying 
of  the  feet."    (p.  259.) 

Then,  dinner  is  served  to  these  twelve 
antiquities,  by  twelve  footmen,  with  twelve 
ttitySj  twelve  rolls,  and  twelve  bottles  of 
wine:  the  principal  part  of  which  they 
are  expected  to  cany  home  for  domestic 
use — besides  a  small  purse  of  money  hung 
around  the  patient  neck  of  each  by  the 
hand  of  his  gracious  Majesty. 

Munich  is  the  most  artificial  of  all  the 
dties  of  the  world,  its  customs  the  quaint- 
est, its  realities  the  most  unreal,  and,  in 
all  its  aspects  it  forms  the  strongest  con- 
trasts  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
the  New  World.  Here  art  is  'pursued  as 
a  business,  but  there  even  business  is  an 
art — life  is  a  sort  of  holiday,  the  build- 
ings are  toys,  the  government  a  kind  of 
make-believe,  religion  is  a  ceremony,  and 
men  and  women  seem  to  be  all  engaged 
in  making  tableaux  rather  than  attendmg 
to  the  serious  concerns  of  human  exist- 
ence. Miss  Howitt,  with  her  girlish,  trust- 
ing nature,  her  love  of  art,  her  eager  search 
after  the  romantic,  the  picturesque  and 


the  quaint,  was  well  adapted  to  the  task 
she  has  attempted  of  giving  the  world  a 
satisfying  glimpse  of  this  most  curious 
dty. 

One  passage  in  her  pleasant  volume  on 
Woman's  Rights  breathes  such  a  healUi- 
ful  spirit,  that  we  cannot  forbear  dosing 
our  artide  with  it: 

*•  The  longer  I  live,"  sajrs  Anna,  "  the 
less  grows  my  sympathy  with  women  who 
are  always  wishing  themselves  men.  I 
cannot  but  believe,  that  all  in  life  that  is 
truly  noble,  truly  good,  Qod  bestows  up- 
on us  women  in  as  unsparing  measure  as 
upon  men.  He  only  desires  us  to  stretch 
forth  our  hands  and  gather  for  ourselves 
the  rich  joys  of  intellect,  of  nature,  of 
study,  of  action,  of  love,  and  of  usefulness 
which  He  has  poured  forth  around  us. 
Let  us  only  cast  aside  the  false,  silly  veils 
of  prejudice  and  fashion  which  ignorance 
has  bound  about  our  eyes ;  let  us  lay  bare 
our  souls  to  God's  sunshine  of  trufii  and 
love ;  let  us  exerdse  the  intelligence  which 
He  has  bestowed  on  worthy  and  noble 
objects,  and  this  intdligenoe  may  become 
keen  as  that  of  men ;  and  the  whalebone 
supports  of  drawinff-room  conventionality 
withering  up,  we  shall  stand  in  humility 
before  Qod^  but  proudly  and  rejoicingly 
at  the  side  of  man!  Different  always, 
but  not  less  noble,  less  richly  endowed ! 

.  '*  And  all  this  we  may  do  without  losing 
one  jot  of  our  womanly  spirit,  but  rather 
attain  to  these  blessed  gifts  through  a 
prayerful  and  earnest  devdopment  of 
those  germs  of  peculiar  purity,  of  tender- 
est  deUcacy  and  refinement,  with  which 
our  Father  has  so  spedallv  endowed  wo- 
man. Let  us  emulate,  if  you  will,  the 
strength  of  determination  which  we  ad- 
mire m  men,  their  earnestness  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  their  unvarying  energy, 
their  largeness  of  vision ;  but,  let  us  never 
sigh  after  their  so-called  privileges,  which, 
when  they  are  sifted  wiUi  a  thoughtful 
mind,  are  found  to  be  the  mere  husks  and 
chaff  of  the  rich  grain  belonging  to  Au- 
Tnanity,  and  not  alone  to  men."  (p.  455.) 
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SIR  JOHN  MAUNDEVILLE  is  not 
far  wrong  when  he  says,  "In  the  land 
of  Prestre  John  ben  so  many  mervelles 
that  it  were  to  corobrous  and  to  long  to 
putten  it  in  scripture  of  bokes."  Ro- 
mance is  there  mingled  with  reality  in 
such  delightful  proportion,  that  it  seems 
like  a  dream  come  true.  The  stories  which 
charmed  us  when  we  were  boys  are  re- 
produced in  life,  and  we  ourselves  become 
actors  in  them.  The  rosy  glow  of  our 
morning  associations  and  recollections 
transmutes  even  common  things  into  plea- 
sures, and  for  the  time  we  are  children  in 
our  delight 

But  the  country  needs  little  help  fVom 
the  imagination  to  make  it  interesting. 
There  is  the  rich  variety  of  its  tropical  p.a- 
ture,  from  the  palms  of  Coromandel  to 
the  pines  of  the  Himmalayas ;  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  antiquity  which  no  re- 
search has  penetrated, — wrecks  of  a  civil- 
ization that  claims  to  date  from  a  period 
when  *'  the  pyramids  built  up  with  newer 
might  ^'  la^  unhewn  in  the  quarry ;  there 
are  the  rumed  palaces  of  foreotten  kings ; 
the  old  dark  caves  and  temples  of  a  dark- 
er and  still  existing  superstition;  there 
the  later  exquisite  works  of  the  Mussul- 
man dominion,  hiding  in  the  beauty  of 
their  ruins  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  that 
built  them ;  there  are  the  marks  of  iormer 
conquests  cut  deep  in  memorial  institu- 
tions, and  there  is  the  great  complex  sys- 
tem, so  interwoven  with  what  is  ancient 
as  to  seem  almost  a  part  of  it,  by  which 
the  present  masters  of  India  have  linked 
themselves  to  its  people.  And  in  addition  . 
to  all  these  sources  of  interest  is  that  still 
greater  one  afforded  by  the  native  char- 
acter, habits  of  life,  and  the  contrasts  be- 
tween them  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Indi- 
ans. It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  native  races  of  India  differ  from 
each  other  not  less  than  the  different  peo- 
ples of  Europe.  The  bold,  dashing,  proud, 
Kajput  of  the  Northwest  is  a  different 
being  from  the  subtle,  pliant,  and  timid 
BengEklee.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  East  and  the  West, — the' 
Coles  and  the  Bheels, — are  not  even  of 
the  same  blood  and  stock  as  the  soft  Mus- 
sulmen  of  the  South,  or  the  tough  Tartar 
tribes  of  the  Northern  hills.  All  these 
differences  of  race  lead  to  contrasts  of 
customs  and  manners  which  open  before 
a  traveller  an  unbounded  field  of  enter- 
taining and  curious  inquiry. 

There  are  many  modes  of  travelling  in 


India ;  some  of  them  sad  Western  mnovft- 
tions.  Railroads  have  already  been  be- 
gun. Coaches  have  been  established  on 
some  routes,  and  the  best  conveyance  of 
all,  the  most  truly  Indian  of  all, — the  pa- 
lankeen,— is  being  gradually  driven  out 
of  use  by  the  fast  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
one  who  would  see  native  life,  and  would 
really  enjoy  the  East,  should  remember 
the  Bengalee  saying,  ^  It  b  better  to  walk 
than  to  run,  it  is  better  to  stand  than  to 
walk,  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand, — 
but  to  lie  down  is  best  of  all."  He  shoold 
not  hurry  up  the  Ganges  on  one  of  the 
slow  boats  of  the  Ganges  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  from  Calcutta  to  Allaha- 
bad, with  the  steam  whistle  wakine 
him  out  of  every  dream^ — but  he  should ' 
rather  travel  quietly,  with  all  the  repose 
and  dignity  of  travel,  in  the  slow,  delight- 
ful palankeen.  Then  when  he  approadiea 
the  Ganges,  and  first  beholds  the  sacred 
stream  that  flows  from  Paradise,  and  sees 
the  banyan  trees  dropping  their  pendent 
branches  into  the  waves,  or  a  grove  of 
dark-leaved  mangoes  reflected  in  its 
siAooth  waters,  he  will  recall  the  l^end 
of  the  3,5OO.OO0  holy, places  on  its  banks, 
and  will  remember  Uiat  he  who  onl^  lo(^ 
on  Gunga  will  obtain  all  the  fmit  that 
might  be  gained  by  visiting  each  of  these 
holy  places. 

The  palankeen  is  the  land  gondola  of 
the  East.  It  is  a  light  black  box,  about 
six  feet  long,  nearly  three  wide,  and  three 
in  height,  with  sliding  doors  on  ea<^  side, 
to  be  open  or  shut  according  to  one's  fan^ 
cy  or  the  weather.  In  front  are  two  nar- 
row windows.  It  is  fitted  within  with  a 
leather-covered  mattress,  cushion  and  pil- 
lows, and  a  rack  for  the  feet  Beneath 
this  rack  is  a  box  for  biscuit  ale,  candles, 
and  other  such  articles,  while  above  the 
feet  is  a  drawer,  in  which  lie  your  tde- 
scope,  your  map,  and  your  portfolio,  and 
over  this  is  a  shelf  on  which  stand  your 
coffee  pot,  your  travelling  case,  and  the 
few  books  you  cannot  do  without  On 
the  outside,  strapped  upon  the  top,  is 
your  gun  case,  and  perhaps  a  tin  box  con- 
taining the  things  that  could  not  be  padced 
away  within.  From  the  middle  of  each 
end  projects  a  stout  black  pole,  tipped 
with  silver  plates,  which  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  jog  along, 
two  before  and  two  behind,  at  a  steady 
pace  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  A  set 
of  bearers  generally  consbts  of  twelve 
men.    Eight  to  carry  the  palkee,  lour 
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and  foar  by  tarns ;  two,  called  bangfay- 
burdars.  to  carry  the  deep  tin  cases  with 
pyramidal  tops  which  serve  instead  of 
trunks,  and  two  mnssalcher  to  carry  the 
mussala  or  torches  by  which  the  way  is 
lighted  in  the  night  The  men  wear  a 
doth  about  their  loins,  and  this,  with  a 
pad  for  their  shoulders  and  a  tight-fitting 
skull-cap,  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  tur- 
ban, is  their  only  clothing  in  warm  wea- 
ther. When  it  grows  cold  they  put  on  a 
dose  jacket,  and  short  coverings  for  their 
legs,  and  wrap  a  stout  cloth  about  their 
dioulders.  Each  set  of  bearers  is  expect- 
ed to  go  about  ten  miles. 

The  whole  system  of  travelling,  in  the 
En^ish  portion  of  India,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  and  is  connected  with 
the  post-office  department  Before  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  one  must  "  lay  a 
.dawk,"  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  arrange 
with  the  government  for  a  supply  of  bear- 
ers along  the  road,  and  you  give  yourself 
up,  a  kind  of  animated  parcel,  to  be  for- 
warded according  to  direction.  For  this 
service  the  charge  is  eight  annas,  or  about 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  mile,  of  which  per- 
haps half  a  cent  a  mile  goes  to  each  of 
the  bearers,  and  the  rest  is  devoured  by 
the  rapacious  post-office.  At  the  end  of 
each  stage  the  bearers  gather  round  the  door 
of  the  palkee  to  beg  for  buckaheesh,  and 
if  they  have  gone  steadily,  and  have  not 
jolted  you  by  getting  out  of  step,  you 
give  them  a  four-anna  piece  to  be  divided 
amon^  them,  while  the  new  bearers  start 
off  briskly  with  you,  hoping  to  come  in  at , 
the  end  of  their  stage  for  a.  similar  re- 
ward. 

But  get  mto  the  palkee ;  put  your  bag 
of  four-anna  pieces  under  the  pillow  to  be 
at  hand ;  the  bearers  li(l  you  up  and  jog 
gently  along,  with  a  low  grunt  at  each 
step,  the  palankeen  swaying  slightly  on 
their  shoulders;  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over  and  the  sun  is  going  down  in  a  cloud- 
less horizon ;  the  long  shadows  (all  across 
the  way ;  it  is  too  near  twilight  to  read ; 
it  is  too  early  to  sleep ;  and  so,  leaving 
the  doors  of  the  palkee  wide  open  to  the 
evening  air,  3rou  fie  and  watch  the  night 
come  on,  while  fancy  mingles  strangely 
together  the  wonders  of  this  new  &st, 
with  the  remembrances  of  the  old  West 
There  is  no  other  way  of  travelling  like 
this  for  the  placid  quiet  of  meditation,  and 
the  steidy  pleasant  flow  of  thought 

As  the  darkness  thickens,  and  the  pass- 
ing scenes  fade  into  dimness,  the  mussal- 
diee  lights  his  cotton  torch,  which  he 
keeps  wet  with  oil  poured  from  a  hollow 
bamboo  joint,  and  the  broad  smoky  flame 
glares  over  the  road.    Closing  the  door 


on  the  side  by  which  he  runs,  ^ou  catdi. 
through  the  other,  uncertain  glimpses  or 
the  roadside.  Sometimes  the  light  loses 
itself  in  the  thick  jungle,  sometimes 
streams  away  over  the  open  plain,  some- 
times falls  on  the  encampment  of  a  party 
of  native  travellers,  or  shows  the  solitary 
flgure  of  a  wandering  mendicant  At 
each  station  the  scene  is  picturesque. 
The  fresh  bearers  are  standing  ready  to 
transfer  the  palkee,  without  letting  it  rest 
on  the  ground,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
old  relay  to  their  own ;  or,  if  not  quite 
prepared  to  start,  are  sitting  under  a 
spreading  tree,  upoh  the  platform  of  hard- 
ened earth  raised  round  its  trupk,  passing 
their  gurgling  goorcooree  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Even  at  a  Tate  hour  of  the  night 
a  party  of  curious  villagers  are  assembled 
to  watch  their  start.  A  salaaming  moon- 
shee  or  clerk  of  the  post-office,  with  his 
paper  and  inkstand  and  reed  pen  comes, 
touching  his  forehead,  to  beg  youto  sign 
for  him  the  quittance  for  the  past  stage ; 
and  a  little  naked  boy  creeps  close  up  to 
the  palankeen  and  says  in  his  most  insin- 
uating manner,  half  whining  half  smiling, 
Sahib,  Sahib,  bucksheesh,  l^cksheesh, — 
and  on  all  the  torchlight  falls,  deepening 
the  shadows,  and  flickering  with  various 
efiect  over  the  faces  and  figures  of  the 
crowd. 

'Again  you  set  off,  having  got  pretty 
well  woke  up  from  your  midnight  nap. 
The  bearers  start  briskly,  with  a  shout 
The  pariah  dogs  come  running  out  to 
bark,  and  going  through  the  dark  line  of 
village  huts,  in  front  of  which  the  carts 
are  standing,  while  the  cattle  lie  at  their 
side,  you  are  again  on  the  solitary  road. 
In  the  quiet  pauses  of  the  night,  when 
the  voices  of  the  bearers  are  still,  you 
may  hear,  if  you  are  awake,  the  yelp  of 
the  jackal,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  or 
the  beating  of  the  tomtom  before  some  dis- 
tant shrine,  or  on  occasion  of  some  social 
festivity. 

The  first  glimmer  of  morning  has  hard- 
ly shone,  when  the  deserted  road  begins 
again  to  be  animated  by  native  passen- 
gers. The  poor,  lean  husbandman,  with 
a  shred  of  cloth  round  his  waist,  is  going 
to  his  morning's  labor.  As  he  passes  you, 
he  stoops  down  to  take  up  some  dust, 
and  touch  his  forehead  with  it,  in  token 
of  his  humble  respect  Now  and  then 
you  meet  parties  of  sepoys,  soldiers  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  distin- 
guishable by  their  air,  or  some  piece  of 
red  doth  finery,  going  home  on  leave  of 
absence.  Some  of  them  are  mounted  on 
small,  scraggy  ponies,  with  their  worldly 
goods  done  up  m  a  bundle  that  dangles  at 
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their  side;  others  toilti^  along  on  foot, 
their  old  ^oes  carefully  saved,  and  car- 
ried on. a  stick  over  their  shoiilders,  and 
the  rest  of  their  property  tied  in  one  end 
of  their  turban,  and  hanging  down  their 
hacks.  They  s.ilute  you  as  you  pass, 
mistaking  you  for  one  of  their  masters. 
There  are  men  going  along  the  road,  car- 
rying loads  of  split  bamboo,  or  bearing 
burdens  on  their  heads;  and  you  may 
chance  to  meet  a  doli,  or  light  native  pa- 
lankeen^  whose  close-drawn  curtains  hide 
the  occupant  within,  while  two  attend- 
ants, with  drawn  swords,  running  at  iU 
side,  only  serve  to  prove  that  the  burden 
must  be  precious,  to  be  so  well  guarded. 
Frequently,  a  whole  family,  or  two  or 
three  families  travelling  together,  wiU 
oome  by.  The  women  carnr  the  little 
children  on  their  hips,  or  both  are  riding 
on  sleek,  hump-backed,  slender-legged 
cows,  who  are  decked  with  collars  of 
dried  grass,  ornamented  with  cowrie 
shells;  while  the  men,  wrapped  during 
the  cool  morning  in  a  long  sheet  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  with  the  ends  of  their  white 
turbans  tied  under  their  chins,  so  that,  in 
the  gray  dawn,  they  look  like  ghosts  who 
have  caught  cold,  walk  along,  driving 
bullocks  laden  with  all  the  earthly  pos- 
sessions of  the  household.  The  women 
cover  their  faces  all  but  their  eyes,  and 
the  men  salaam  as  you  pass.  A  clanking 
of  chains  heard  coming  towards  you, 
warns  you  of  a  gang  of  convicts  chamea 
together,  and  kept  at  labor  on  the  roads. 
A  blind  beggar  sits  under  a  tree,  and 
hearing  the  measured  tread  of  the  bear- 
ers, calls  to  you,  Ghureeb-purwan,  Pro- 
tector of  the  poor,  may  peace  rest  on 
your  cap. — Oh,  beggar !  may  your  salu- 
tation return  to  you  in  plenty.  Near  a 
town,  you  may  chanoe  to  meet  a  gaudy- 
looking  ekka,  or  carriage  for  one,  with 
red  curtains  banging  from  its  cone-shaped 
top,  and  little  brass  bells  jingling  from  it, 
dnwn  by  two  fine  oxen  of  the  beautiful 
hump-backed  breed,  while  within  sits  an 
oily,  white-robed  baboo.  Under  the  trees 
is  a  party  of  travellers  cooking  their 
meal.  They  have  made  a  fireplace  of 
three  stones,  or  bricks,  and  are  baking 
their  ooarse  cakes,  while  one  has  gone  to 
the  well,  not  far  off,  to  fill  his  bright  brass 
jar  with  water.  A  long  train  of  camels, 
awkward,  ungainly,  splay-footed,  evil- 
eyed  creatures,  comes  along  the  road, 
bearing  the  produce  of  the  Punjab  or  Oa- 
bool  in  their  panniers.  They  are  tied  one 
to  another  by  a  cord  fastened  to  their 
saddles,  and  Uie  Northern  drivers  sit  on 
their  backs,  or  walk  along  in  the  shadow 
at  their  sides.    Far  more  interesting  thui 


these  camels,  is  a  huge  e]ephant,h]8  immense 
bulk  almost  hidden  under  a  load  of  sugar- 
cane, which  he  is  bringing  from  the  field. 
Every  now  and  then  his  trunk  is  turned 
upward  to  pull  out  a  cane  for  his  private 
use ;  or  should  he  be  passing  by  a  hut, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  little  plat  of  culti- 
vation, he  n^lects  his  sugar  for  the  sake 
of  pulling  up  a  fine,  tall,  juicy  stem  of 
the  castor  oil  plant,  whidi  he  relishes  as 
an  ambrosial  delicacy.  Or  perhi^  you 
may  meet  as  it  comes  crei^ing  /slowly 
along^  a  clumsy,  two-wheeled  cu%  laden 
with  the  poor  coal  from  the  Burdwan 
pits,  or  with  kunker  for  mending  ih» 
roads,  and'  drawn  by  two  gray  bu£h- 
loes,  with  spreading,  bent-back  horns, 
like  the  bufialoes  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna. 

But  of  all  the  passengers  along  the 
road  in  the  autumn,  as  Uie  cold  season 
comes  on,  the  most  numerous  are  pil- 
grims. The  harvest  has  been  reaped,  the 
seed  is  sown  for  the  crop  of  the  coming 
spring,  and  it  is  the  season  of  leisure. 
The  land  owner  or  laborei^  who  has 
vowed  to  make  an  offering  to  his  tutelar 
deity,  or  wishes  to  secure  the  fiivor  of 
Vishnu  or  Siva,  sets  out  on  his  journey, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  uunily. 
Many  of  the  pilgrims  make  their  way  to 
Hurdwar,  where  the  Ganges,  fresh  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  bursts  out  through 
the  rocky  barrier  of  mountains  that  sur- 
round its  source,  and  pours  fresher  and 
less  polluted  waters  than  in  its  course  be- 
low. Hurdwar  is  a  town  of  great  sanc- 
tity in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Hindoos. 
Temples  line  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
happy  is  he,  who,  having  bowed  at  the 
inner  shrine,  may  bathe  from  off  ihmr 
steps,  and  wash  away^  in  the  sacred 
water,  the  secret  stains  visible  to  the  gods 
alone. 

Here  the  pilgrims  obtain  boUles  of 
the  water,  sealed  up  by  one  of  the  innu- 
jnerable  priests,  who  are  supported  by 
the  fees  for  this  service ;  and  placing  these 
bottles  in  light  wicker  baskets,  which  are 
carried  slung  from  each  end  of  a  pole 
that  rests  upon  the  shoulder,  they  depart 
for  the  temple,  often  one  distant  alike 
from  Hurdwar  and  from  their  homes,  at 
which  the  offering  is  to  be  made.  Be- 
sides these  pilgrims,  who  make  the  jour- 
ney for  their  own  sake,  there  are  others 
who  are  hired  to  perform,  vicariously,  the 
duties  and  the  vows  of  those  wnose 
strength  or  whose  inclination  is  not  equal 
to  the  effort ;  and  still  others,  who  go  to< 
Hurdwar  to  get  the  holy  witter  for  sale. 
Those  making  the  pilgrimage  to  aooomr 
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plish  their  own  vows,  are,  however,  the 
most  numerous. 

Having  reached  the  temple,  generally 
one  of  special  repute,  where  the  vow  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  water  is  poured  over 
the  stone  image  or  emhlem  of  the  god,  an 
offering  is  made  to  his  priests,  and 
then  the  pilgrims  return  home,  after 
an  absence  often  of  months  in  length, 
and  a  journey  of  many  hundreds  of 
miles. 

There  are  few  families  of  which  some 
member  has  not  travelled  on  this  errand. 
K  one  of  the  household  is  sick ;  if  a  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  upon  it ;  if  the  drought 
ruins  the  crops,  or  the  insects  eat  them ; 
if  the  cattle  die,  or  are  stolen,  the  offering 
is  vowed,  and  the  pilgrimage  is  made. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  pilgrims 
are  travelling  every  year,  and  the  water 
of  the  sacred  stream  is  carried  all  over 
India,  from  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas  to 
the  Temple  of  Ramiseram,  opposite  the 
hot  coast  of  Ceylon. 

These  pilgrimage  are  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  spreading  civilization  among  the 
people.  The  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
which  are  the  inseparahle  companions  of 
him  who  has  passed  all  his  days  in  one 
place,  are,  by  (degrees,  shaken  off  and  got 
rid  of.  as  he  goes  away  from  the  mud 
walls  that  inclose  his  native  vUlage  ;  and 
when  he  comes  back,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  how  small  a  portion  of  the  world  the 
familiar  inclosure  really  contains.  Not  a 
pilgrim  can  go  to  Hurdwar,  without  see- 
ing there,  b^ide  the  temples,  and  the  im- 
ages, and  the  devotees,  the  head  works  of 
the  great  canal,  by  which  the  English  are 
about  to  employ  five  sixths  of  the  water 
of  the  sacred  stream  in  irrigating  four 
million  acres  of  land,  thus  securing  the 
population  of  three  times  that  extent  of 
territory  from  the  danger  of  famine,  and 
giving  to  the  current  of  the  Ganges  a 
true,  in  place  of  an  imaginary  sanctity. 
Many  of  them  must  pass  along  the  line 
of  the  canal  by  Koorki,  the  most  flourish- 
ing station  in  North  Western  India,  and 
must  see  the  railroad  upon  which  the  ma- 
terials of  construction  of  the  works  are 
carried,  and  the  fifteen  great  solid  arches 
of  the  aoueduct  over  the  Solani  River,  and 
must  behold  the  peace  and  prosperity  that 
extend  with  the  extending  canal.  Others 
must  go  over  the  nreat  roads  (unfortu- 
nately still  too  few),  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  linked  some  of  the  chief  cities 
of  their  possessions  together,  and  may 
meet  traveUers  like  themselves  from  oth- 
er quarters  of  the  land,  and  watch  with 
them  the  trains  of  camels  and  bullocks 
bearing  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the 


river  ports,  or  bringing  back  other  goods 
in  return. 

The  native  who  has  seen  such  sights  as 
these,  and  who  has  talked  in  the  roadside 
caravanserais  with  the  strangers  who 
meet  there,  and  has  gone  wondering 
through  the  bazaars  at  Delhi  or  Benares, 
will  return  to  his  little,  distant  home, 
with  his  apprehensions  quickened,  and  his 
faculties  enlarged,  and  ready  to  say,  to 
the  envy  of  less  travelled  villagers,  "  Stand 
aside,  0  man,  for  I  am  more  learned 
than  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more 
things." 

But  besides  such  pilgrims  as  these, 
there  are  others — the  wandering  and  men- 
dicant members  of  religious  orders,  like 
the  friars  of  Europe.  They  chiefly  be- 
long to  two  great  orders :  one,  formed  of 
the  worshippers  of  Siva,  the  most  detest- 
able of  Hindu  deities,  and  the  other,  fol- 
lowers of  Vishnu,  the  most  attractive  of 
the  gods.  The  first  are  called  Gosains. 
and  the  latter  Beiragees.  These  great  re^ 
ligious  orders  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
developments  of  Hinduism.  A  man  of 
any  caste  may  join  them ;  the  service  of 
the  god  breaks  down  the  barrier  between 
Brahmin  and  Sudra.  In  these  societies, 
and  in  these  alone,  they  meet  on  equal 
terms.  Each  member  of  the  order  ik  at- 
tached to  some  special  temple,  and  is  the 
disciple  of  some  high  priest.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  spiritual  guide,  they  wan- 
der over  India,  from  one  holy  place  to  an- 
other, visiting  the  temples  of  the  god  to 
whose  service  they  are  devoted.  Every 
where  they  are  received  as  holy  men ; 
they  are  entertained  at  the  temples  which 
they  visit ;  the  gifts  of  the  pious  and  the 
timid,  desirous  of  favor  or  of  pardon,  are 
bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  oflen  re- 
turn, after  wanderings  that  extend  over 
years,  with  largo  accessions  to  the  treasu- 
rj  of  their  peculiar  shrine.  They  some- 
times travel  three  or  four  together ;  they 
have  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks, 
rosaries  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  staff  in 
the  other,  and  no  clothing  but  a  saffron 
cloth  about  their  loins.  The  looseness  of 
the  regulations  of  the  orders,  sometimes 
affords  an  opportunity  for  dissolute  and 
vagabond  fellows  to  assume  the  profession 
of  sanctity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Colonel  Sleeman — and  there  are  few  men 
who  know  more  about  the  people  of  India 
than  he — says,  that  many  of  these  men- 
dicants are  "  intelligent  men  of  the  world," 
with  stores  of  information  acquired  on 
their  lon^  journeys. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  religious 
travellers  that  one  sometimes  meets,  the 
devotees  to  the  most  degrading  and  pain- 
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ful  form  of  superstition,  the  martyrs  of  a 
miserable  faith.  They  are  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  self^inHicted  tor- 
ture, tormenting  themselves  now  in  the 
hope  of  compensation  hereafter.  One  hot 
day.  as  I  was  travelling  along  a  dusty, 
heated  road,  not  far  from  Gazipur,  one  or 
these  poor  wretches  passed  my  palankeen. 
He  was  covered  with  dh-t  and  dust,  his 
hair  was  hanging^  long  and  grimy,  about 
his  shoulders;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
and  his  whole  air  wild  and  intense.  He 
was  dragging  behmd  him,  by  a  string  tied 
round  his  waist,  a  very  small  wooden 
cart  not  larger  than  a  child's  toy.  He 
walked  for  a  few  steps,  then  threw  him- 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  stretched  out 
his  hands,  marked  with  them  the  extent 
of  his  reach,  and  then  rising,  walked  for- 
ward to  the  line  his  fingers  had  made  in 
the  dust  and  threw  himself  down  again. 
And  so  he  was  going  on,  from  some  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  another,  repeating  the 
same  action,  mile  after  mile,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  sleeping  in  the  dust, 
eating  only  the  food  which  charity  ana 
pity  might  put  for  him  into  his  little 
cart.  What  waste  of  energy  I  What  des- 
perate exertion  of  resolution  I  What  de- 
gradation of  reason !  What  bitterness  of 
life !  Imagination  stands  baffled  at  the 
entrance  to  this  strange  nature.  Were 
there  splendid  visions  of  future  bliss, 
which  visited  this  man's  bewildered  mind, 
and  lured  him  along  his  exhausting  way  t 
Or  was  it  some  unseen  and  fearful  fury, 
the  awful  figure  of  some  past  sin,  that 
lashed  him  on  his  journey  ?  Was  it 
partly  to  be  the  wonder  of  men  and  little 
children  that  he  cared  ?  or  was  it  alone 
to  be  the  approved  of  the  gods  that  he  de- 
sired? Was  it  the  terrible  freak  of  a 
mad  fancy,  or  the  slow,  hard,  often-re- 
jected conclusion  of  overburdened  reason, 
that  led  him  to  the  accomplishment  or 
such  a  task  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  As  long 
as  he  was  in  sight,  I  watched  him  from 
my  palankeen ;  and  even  after  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  his  figure,  a  little  cloud 
of  dust  marked  his  passage  along  the 
road. 

Palankeen  travelling  is  not  without  its 
own  peculiar  incidents  and  varieties.  One 
of  the  bearers  may  slip,  and  in  stum- 
bling trip  his  companion,  so  that  both 
will  fall,  letting  down  the  palkee  in  front 
or  behind  with  a  great  pitch  and  jolt, 
which  is  startling  if  it  happens  to  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Sometimes  the 
bearers  get  quarreling  together ;  those 
who  are  in  advance  upbraiding  those  in 
the  rear  with  being  slow,  and  clumsy, 
and  not  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the 


load,  till  the  loud  voices  wake  yon  up, 
and  then  putting  your  head  out  of  tiM 
door  you  bid  them  "Choop"  or  "be 
quiet,"  if  they  want  to  get  buckabeea^ 
and  they  are  still  till  their  stage  is  over. 
Sometimes,  if  for  instance  yoo  are  delayed 
on  the  way,  and  the  f^esh  relay  of  bearers 
who  ought  to  be  waiting  for  jou  get  tired 
of  sitting  out  through  the  night,  they  go 
ofiT,  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  station 
are  not  to  be  found.  Then  you  send  the 
village  watchman  to  call  up  the  responsi- 
ble official  head-man  of  the  little  place, 
who  soon  comes  shuffling  along  in  his 
slippers,  arranging  the  folds  of  his  turban 
and  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes,  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  Sahib.  He 
gives  his  orders,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  words,  the 
men  are  £*agged  out  of  the  huts  where 
they  had  taken  shelter,  and  with  thcdr 
nap  unfinished,  have  to  put  their  reluc- 
tant shoulders  under  the  pole.  The  little 
mud  town,  with  its  quiet  thus  disturbed ; 
the  watchman,  his  cotton  chudder  wrap- 
ped round  his  head  and  about  his  body, 
moving  spectrally  in  and  out  of  the  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  moonlight;  the  village 
police  banginff  with  stout  staves  at  the 
doors  of  the  nuts,  and  shoutmg  for  the 
bearers  to  get  up  and  come  out,  the  group 
of  amused  lookers-on  gathered  round  the 
fire  that  has  been  lighted  at  the  side  of 
the  palkee;  the  head  man  of  the  place 
stanaing  by  wjth  obsequious  politeness; 
and  at  length  the  jolting  start  and  fare- 
well while  the  town  is  left  to  sink  bade 
into  the  stillness  of  the  autumn  night ; — 
all  these  make  up  a  little  night-piece  like 
a  thousand  that  hang  ready  for  framing 
in  Nature's  great  Eastern  picture-gaf 
lery. 

One  Sunday  morning  as  I  was  travel- 
ling in  Oude,  where  the  country  being 
stiU  under  a  native  government,  all  ar- 
rangements for  travelling  are  far  less  r^- 
ular  and  certain  than  in  the  English  pos- 
sessions ;  I  was  roused  by  the  palkee's 
being  suddenly  set  dovni  on  the  road,  and 
upon  opening  the  door,  saw  the  bearers 
running  away  across  the  fields.  I  called 
to  them  to  come  back,  but  they  ran  only 
the  faster,  leaving  the  palankeen,  the 
torch-bearer,  and  inyself  together.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of  old 
mango  trees^  through  which  the  road  ran. 
At  a  little  distance  was  a  cluster  of  huts, 
out  of  which  some  men  loitered  up  to  us 
to  see  what  vras  the  matter.  They  were 
of  little  help,  fbr  spite  of  promises  of 
rupees  they  would  not  lift  the  palkee.  and 
professed  to  be  afVaid  'of  losmg  caste  if 
they  carried  it    It  was  a  pracocal  ilhu- 
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tration  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  en- 
forced by  the  system.  Some  of  them, 
however,  were  willing  to  hunt  up  bearers, 
if  any  oould  be  found,  in  the  nearest  Til- 
lages, and,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  sat  down  on 
the  palkee  with  Mohammedan  willingness 
to  wait  for  whoever  might  turn  up.  Be- 
fore long  we  heard  thb  creaking  of  solid 
wooden  wheels,  and  a  cart  came  up  the 
road,  escorted  by  a  party  of  sepoys.  The 
soldiers  were  eager  to  be  of  service,  and 
some  of  them  went  off  on  the  tracks  of 
the  runaway  bearers.  The  morning  was 
delightfully  clear  and  fresh.  The  sun, 
just  risen,  sparkled  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  which  Were  covered  with  dew.  The 
mussalchee  had  lighted  a  fire  of  dry  sticks 
over  which  he  crouched,  and  at  his  side 
was  a  chilly  native  from  the  cluster  of 
huts  steadily  smoking  his  hubble-bubble, 
while  the  sepoys  who  remained,  stood  by 
in  red  coats,  drying  the  night-damp  on 
their  muskets  in  the  blaze.  6v-and-bye 
the  others  returned  unsuccessful,  but,  be- 
fore setting  out  on  their  way  again,  they 
carried  the  palkee  into  the  inclosure  round 
which  the 'neighboring  huts  were  built, 
that  it  might  be  safer  there  than  in  the 
road,  and  then  went  off,  taking  a  note 
from  me  to  the  nearest  dawk-master, 
some  thirty  miles  away.  An  hour  or  two 
more  went  by,  while  i  sat  watching  the 
course  of  life  in  the  little  village,  and  in 
my  turn  giving  occupation  to  the  curiosi- 
ty of  its  inhabitants.  One  of  the  most 
hospitable  brought  out  a  charpoy,  a  sort 
of  bed  made  of  ropes  stretched  upon  a 
frame  and  supported  by  four  short  legs, 
which  he  placed  under  a  large  tree  that 
stood  in  the  inclosure,  and  invited  me  to 
share  it  with  him,  while  he  asked  ques- 
tions, few  of  which  I  could  answer,  a  mis- 
fortune which  he  apparently  attributed  to 
deafness  rather  than  to  my  ignorance.  It 
was  a  pretty  place,  with  a  fine  air  of  in^ 
dolence  about  all  its  people;  even  the 
cattle  seemed  to  feel  idle ;  and  the  crows 
were  more  impudent  than  usual,  as  if 
they  knew  no  one  ever  took  the  trouble 
to  punish  them ;  wild  pigeons  were  cooing 
lazily  in  the  trees ;  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  work  for  any  one  to  do,  except  for 
two  men  who  cooked  their  breakfast  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  for  some  wo- 
men who  went  out  to  eet  water  with 
their  jars  upon  their  heads.  In  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  one  of  the  villagers 
who  had  gone  off  to  hunt  for  men  return- 
ed, bringing  with  him  one  bearer  and  five 
coolies ;  but  the  coolies  were  of  no  use,  as 
they  only  carry  burdens  on  their  heads, 
and  do  not  know  how  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  learn  to  carry  a  palankeen 


on  their  shoulders.  The  afternoon  had 
begun,  when  at  length  another  of  the 
messengers  came  with  five  bearers,  who, 
with  the  one  arrived  before,  made  up  a 
party  large  enough  to  get  on  with,  and 
we  bade  good-bye  to  the  huts  of  Kotera. 

Such  are  some  of  the  unexpected  inci- 
dents of  palankeen  journeys.  Not  much 
in  themselves ;  but,  on  that  very  account 
all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  mode  of 
travelling.  To  be  delayed  for  a  day  at 
Kotera  was  a  pleasant  experience,  and  the 
palankeen  is  rarely  accountable  for  any 
worse  accident 

On  some  of  the  main  roads  a  system  of ' 
''horse  dawk,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  extent 
of  travel  in  India,  that  a  year  or  two  since 
a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  competmg  with  the  government  in  the 
supply  of  horses  and  carriages,  such  as 
they  are,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic. If  you  have  a  long  and  dull  piece  of 
road  to  get  over,  it  is  well  enough  to  save 
time  in  this  way.  You  have  your  palkee 
fastened  upon  a  four-wheeled  truck  with- 
out springs,  and  with  one  horse  get  along 
much  faster  than  with  eight  men.  It  is  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  horses  are  for  the  most 
part  vicious  and  half-broken,  and  make  a 
great  fuss  about  starting.  They  back  and 
plunge,  while  the  turbaned  driver  shrieks 
and  snaps  his  whip,  and  half  a  dozen 
naked,  shouting  natives  push  at  the  wheels 
and  pull  at  the  horse's  mouth,  and  try  to 
keep  him  from  upsetting  the  truck,  or 
from  turning  it  down  the  bank  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  When  at  length  a  start  is 
made,  if  it  be  not  a  false  one,  the  horse  is 
kept  at  a  good  pace,  and  every  thing  on 
the  road, — men,  women,  children,  carts, 
elephants,  processsions^j-— all  have  to  give 
way  to  the  truck.  The  driver  has  a 
small  brass  horn,  like  a  postillion's, 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  when  he 
sees  any  thing  in  front  blows  it  with 
a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  that  means,  "A 
Sahib  is  coming.  Stand  out  of  his 
way."  One  day  as  I  was  coming  alon^ 
the  road  that  leads  to  Delhi  from  the 
north,  travelling  after  this  fashion,  the 
driver  blew  his  horn  to  warn  a  native 
whose  heavily  laden  cart  was  dragging 
along  through  the  sand,  that  he  must  get 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  track.  The 
man  tried  to  make  his  bullocks  pull  to 
one  side,  but  they  preferred  to  keep  the 
best  of  the  road,  and  our  truck  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  driver  sprang 
from  his  box,  covered  the  offender  with  a 
heap  of  abuse — and  Hindu  abuse  is  more 
rapid,  voluble,  and  vituperative  even  than 
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Italian — and,  laid  on  the  back  of  the  as- 
tonished carter  the  blows  that  should 
have  fallen  on  his  beasts.  The  beat- 
ing was  over  before  I  could  interfere.  We 
drove  on,  and  the  indignant  native  stood 
looking  after  us,  shouting  out  safe  curses, 
with  his  affection  for  the  Burra  Bibi,  or 
Great  Lady  as  the  East  India  Company 
is  called,  somewhat  diminished  by  his  ex- 
perience of  the  manner  in  which  this 
petty  ofScial  of  hers  had  exercised  the 
authority  she  had  entrusted  to  him.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  blows  given 
by  one  Hindu  to  another,  though  nothing 
was  commoner  than  to  see  them  quarrel- 
ling and  very  angry,  except  in  cases  like 
this  where  they  were  exercising  transmit- 
ted authority,  or  where  they  fancied  that 
they  were  doing  a  service  to  a  Sahib. 
Hindu  officials  of  a  petty  grade  are  ready 
enough  to  air  their  honors,  and  to  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  imitate  the  faults  of  their 
superiors.  The  worst  oppression  in  India 
is  that  of  bad  native  subordinate  officers, 
whose  petty  tyrannies  are  all  the  more 
cruel  from  being  committed  on  their  own 
race,  and  all  the  worse  in  theur  consequen- 
ces, from  being  supposed  by  the  sufiferers 
to  derive  their  bitterness  from  the  rule  of 


the  foreign  rulers  of  the  land.  The 
miseries  sprin^ng  from  a  proconsular 
government  exist  even  when  the  procon- 
sul is  virtuous. 

^fter  one  of  these  rapid  horse  journeys, 
however  agreeable  it  might  be  as  a  varie- 
ty, I  always  used  to  come  back  with 
fileasure  to  the  old.  quiet,  "bearer  "dawk, 
f  there  were  nothing  to  see  during  the 
day  time,  and  one  were  tired  of  "  holding 
the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought.^  one 
could  always  read.  In  the  cool  of  the 
morning  or  the  evening  it  was  charming 
to  take  a  walk  along  the  road,  and  when 
travelling  with  a  companion,  to  join  com- 
pany wiu  him  during  these  best  parts  of 
the  day.  And  at  night  if  sleep  would 
not  come,  though  wooed  by  the  drowsy 
sound  of  the  bearers'  low  and  regularly 
cadencod  sing-song,  one  could  run  forward 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  the 
road,  and  then  turning,  watch  the  pretty 
effect  of  the  torch-lighted  palkee  coming 
up  from  the  distance. 

After  travelling  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  my  palimkeen,  I  felt  in  parting 
from  it)  as  if  giving  up  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  pleasant  experiences  of 
life  in  India. 
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ON  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October, 
the  bugles  sounded  the  reveille  at 
two  o'clock.  The  head  of  the  column 
under  General  Shields  commenced  the 
movement,  when  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear  (not  the  "  uraa  major  "  of  our  com- 
mand) was  swung  round  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  constellation  of 
Bruin  seemed  to  be  taking  a  leap  towards 
the  zenith,  and  when  every  star  in  the 
firmament  was  glittering  with  the  lus- 
trous brilliancy  that  precedes  the  dawn. 
The  pale  crescent  of  the  moon  was  just 
visible ;  its  luminous  convexity  modestly 
inclined  downwards,  as  if  conscious  that 
its  light  was  borrowed,  and  it  was  but 
honest  to  confess  the  corn. 

For  a  mile  or  two  our  route  was  traced 
through  a  thick  growth  of  mezquit ;  the 
road  men  emerg^  upon  an  open  prairie, 
and  for  a  disttuice  of  twenty  miles,  the 


dead  level  of  the  plain  was  almost  un- 
broken. Nothing  but  the  long  and  coarse 
grass,  scorched  to  a  crisp,  met  the  eye  for 
many  an  hour.  Here  and  there  a  tree 
rose  mysteriously  from  the  earth,  but  the 
phenomenon  was  of  rare  occurrence.  Ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Presidio  encamp- 
ment)  solitary  and  alone  in  the  vast 
desert,  a  fragmentary  relic  of  another 
mission  still  stood  as  a  monument  of  the 
ubiquitous  zeal  and  industry,  but  crumb- 
ling and  decaying  power  of  the  "  Order 
of  Jesus."  The  irrigating  canals  had  not 
yet  wholly  disappeared,  and  traversed  the 
plain  in  tSX  directions ;  but  their  fructify- 
ing effects  were  no  longer  visible  in  the 
waving  fields  of  grain,  and  the  vast  store- 
houses in  which  were  garnered  up  the 
abundant  products  of  the  earth.  The 
hum  of  human  life  is  there  no  longer 
heard;  the  shepherd  no  longer  "pipes  In 
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the  liberal  air ; "  flocks  and  herds  no  lon- 
ger bound  over  the  plain,  nor  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills ;  and  this  region  so 
lately  the  scene  of  active  life,  and  which 
once  knew  so  many  of  the  busy  and  the 
gay,  will  perhaps-  know  them  no  more  for 
ever. 

As  we  slowly  pursued  our  weary  way, 
many  miles  ahead  'ia  the  vast  expanse  of 
barrenness,  there  appeared  a  grove  of 
lofly  trees,  whose  rich  dark  foliage  beau- 
tifully contrasted  with  the  lifeless  color 
of  the  prairie  grass.  The  road  winds 
now  to  the  righC  and  now  to  the  left,  and 
you  trace  its  sinuosities  with  an  anxious 
eye,  lest  it  may  perchance  wander  away 
from  the  oasis  in  the  distance.  As  you 
advance,  an  extensive  cornfield  suddenly 
presents  itself,  and  an  irrigating  dyke 
with  running  water  is  such  a  temptation 
to  your  weary  and  famished  beast,  that 
perhaps  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  his 
nostrils  are  plunged  into  the  refreshing 
stream.  A  mile  or  two  farther,  and  you 
perceive  a  collection  of  white  objects  in 
the  midst  of  the  grove  upon  which  your 
eyes  have  been  so  long  fastened,  which  in 
a  few  minutes  assumes  the  forms  of 
houses,  and  the  village  of  San  Juan  de 
Nava.  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Nava, 
is  before  you. 

This  little  town  consists  entirely  of  one 
story  houses,  built  of  adobCf  with  thatch- 
ed roofs,  and  presents  a  neat  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  eontains  proba- 
bly about  six  hundred  inhabitants ;  many 
of  the  buildings  are  unoccupied;  many 
are  untenable,  and  more  fast  becoming- so. 
The  streets  are  almost  frightfully  ^uiet, 
no  bustle — no  activity — no  people  visible 
abroad,  though  many  eyes  were  peering 
at  us  from  the  window  gratings.  In  the 
whole  town  there  were  but  four  persons 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  two  of  these 
were  fabricating  a  Mexican  cart — the  sim- 
plest machine,  perhaps,  ever  invented  ex- 
cept a  Mexican  plough — and  two  were  en- 
ga^  in  twisting  what  they  call  a  ca- 
onsta,  or  hair  rope.  Within  doors,  the 
women  who  were  not  idle  were  generally 
employed  in  weaving  their  serapU^  or 
blankets,  or  spinning  the  raw  material 
with  a  hand  spindle.  The  process  is  of 
course  slow  and  tedious ;  and  hence  the 
enormously  high  prices  of  the  fabrics, 
compared  with  those  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed. What  would  one  of  the  Lowell  ' 
girls  think  of  such  an  exhibition  of  home 
manufactures?  And  yet  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  their  enter- 
prise and  skill,  would  probably  now  be 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  Mexicans  in 
all  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  if  the 


felo  de  se  doctrines  of  free  trade  had  di- 
rected the  policy  of  the  government  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  But  for  Mr.  Clay, 
and  the  system  which  he  originated  and 
developed,  our  independence  would  prac- 
tically produce  little  more  than  an  annual 
frolic,  and  like  the  colonies  we  should 
still  be  in  bondage  to  Great  Britain,  or, 
like  our  Republican  neighbor,  the  vassal 
of  ignorance  and  imbecility. 

The  plaza  of  Nava  is  quite  spacious; 
the  only  building  fronting  it  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  church,  which  is  a  rude  struc- 
ture not  yet  completed,  but  already  bear- 
ing marks  of  decay.  We  took  the  liberty  of 
entering  one  of  the  houses,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  civility.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple ;  and  besides  a  few  stools  and 
an  apology  for  a  table,  we  saw  a  full- 
length  figure  of  the  Saviour  upon  the 
cross,  and  a  few  Roman  picture-books, 
manuscripts,  &c  We  here  K)und  a  young 
seflorita — ^perhaps  scarcely  fifteen — under 
the  process  of  her  toilet,  and  a  more  m- 
terestingor  bewitchingly  fascinating  being, 
seldom  greets  the  eye  of  the  wanderer  in 
any  country.  Above  the  waist  she  wore 
nothing  but  her  chemise.  Her  arms  were 
bare,  admirably  rounded,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  attractive  developments  which 
they  encircled.  Her  throat  was  beauti- 
fully chiselled,  and  her  neck  rose  with 
grace  and  stateliness,  while  dazzling  love- 
liness was  enthroned  upon  her  brow.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  and  piercing.  They  look- 
ed indeed  as  if  they  might  have  been 
stolen  from  the  sun,  or  forged  in  Erebus 
with  the  fire  of  Prometheus.  As  we  en- 
tered with  careless  indifference,  she  seem- 
ed to  resent  our  intrusion  with  a  glance 
of  haughty  scorn,  and  before  the  braiding 
of  her  long,  lustrous,  sable  locks,  was 
completed,  she  darted  from  the  room,  with 
offended  pride  and  unconcealed  passion 
flashing  from  her  eyes.  We  saw  her  no 
more,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  how 
naturally  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as  the 
young  one  had  departed  took  up  the  head 
of  a  child,  and  began  levying  the  usual 
poll  tax  with  gratifying  success. 

With  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  and  extremely 
Ignorant  Their  education  consists  chiefly 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  ritual,  and  of  the 
simplest  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church. 
One  of  the  inhabitants  informed  us  that 
the  people  of  San  Fernando  and  the  Pre- 
sidio, are  fond  of  amusements,  dissipation, 
fandangoes,  and  so  on,  but  that  those  of 
Nava  are  quiet  and  domestic,  satisfied  if 
permitted  to  mind  their  own  business  in 
peace.  The  latter  branch  of  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  true,  as  the  crops  in  the 
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Ticinitj  are  fine,  indicating  good  soil  and 
fiuthful  labor.  Hundreds  of  acres,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  prairie  around,  through  which 
irrigating  ditches  may  be  traced,  are  now 
lying  uncultivated. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  strik- 
ing, in  the  extreme  quiet  which  prevail- 
ed during  this  day's  march — the  first  in 
the  enemy's  country.  There  appeared  to 
bo  hardly  a  single  man  along  the  whole 
line,  who  had  life  or  vivacity  enough  to 
get  up  even  a  whistle.  Two  or  three 
were  observed  to  attempt  some  '^xj 
grave  ajrs,  but  their  hearts  or  their  lungs 
failed  them,  and  they  soon  relapsed  into 
the  sober  suUenness  of  sorrow.  They 
trod  along  through  the  heat  and  dust, 
more  like  martyrs  to  some  inexorable 
fate,  or  captives  led  to  execution,  than 
like  volunteer  champions  in  a  war  of  in- 
vasion for  '*  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future."  The  wrongs 
thev  seemed  to  realize  were  personal 
rather  than  national,  and  for  these  there 
appeared  to  be  no  desire  for  redress.  Not 
a  joke,  not  a  laugh,  not  a  song,  hardly  a 
<Airse,  echoed  along  the  column.  The 
procession  moved  with  the  decorum  of  a 
funeral,  and  could  hardly  have  been  taken 
for  the  march  of  a  triumphant  army,  bent 
on  victory  and  conquest  Each  man  toil- 
ed and  sweated  on,  too  conscious  of  its 
folly  from  the  long  visages  around,  to 
look  for  sympathy  to  his  comrades,  and 
too  much  disgusted  with  the  cud  of  bitter 
fancies  to  seek  for  consolation  in  himself. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  few  of  the  re- 
flections of  this  day  were  written  out, 
they  would  be  quite  as  amusing  and  in- 
structive, in  illustrating  the  "  uncomfort- 
ablen^s  of  patriotism,"  as  Charles  Lamb's 
meditations  on  the  "  inconveniences  of  be- 
ing hanged.^'  The  thermometer  was  at 
9(r^  Fahrenheit,  during  most  of  the  day. 

About  midnight  one  of  the  celebrated 
^'  Northers "  of  these  regions,  bom  of  a 
zephyr  and  an  iceberg,  swept  over  our 
encampment  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  tents  and  sleepers.  Tent- 
cords  snapped }  tent- poles  trembled  and 
tottered,  and  tents  tumbled  bodily  to  the 
earth.  Many  fell  directly  over  their  in- 
mates, who  grateful  for  the  additional 
supply  of  covering,  philosophically  con- 
tinuea  their  slumbers,  while  others  less 
fortunate  were  exposed  to  the  piercing 
aM  pitiless  winds,  in  a  state  of  almost 
primitive  nudity,  shivering,  shouting,  ra- 
ging, swearing,  grumbling,  and  doing 
every  thing,  except  repairing  their  mis- 
haps. Even  those  whose  tents  resisted 
the  blast,  were  almost  frozen  by  the  sud- 
den change  of  temperature,  and  when  re- 


veille was  beaten,  the  camp  was  in  a  state 
of  eeneral  disgust  and  consternation.  The 
Arkansas  people  wer6  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Some  were  without  shoes,  some 
without  coats  or  those  of  cotton  m^ely, 
and  thus  hatless,  bootless,  coatlesa — al- 
most shirtless,  many  were  exposed  to  the 
frigidity  of  42°  Fahrenheit 

As  we  passed  out  of  camp,  we  observed 
a  group  of  men  employed  in  digging  a 
grave  for  one  of  their  comrades.  The 
corpse  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  was  in  thdr 
midst,  and  around  were  a  few  idle  Mexi- 
cans, ready  doubtless  to  plunder  the  body 
of  its  scanty  covering  as  soon  as  the  army 
disappeared. 

The  entire  population  of  Nava  appa- 
rently  came  forth  to  witness  our  depar- 
ture through  town,  though  it  was  hardly 
sunrise.  Men,  women,  mtudens  and  chil- 
dren, were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
streets,  and  were  evidently  quite  willing 
to  practise  that  precept  of  hospitality 
which  enjoins  speeding  the  parting  guest 
By  a  blunder  of  some  of  our  leaders,  the 
column  became  divided  in  leaving  the 
town,  so  that  the  march  of  to-day  was 
efiected  by  two  routes.  In  an  enemy's 
country  such  an  operation  might  lead  to 
fatal  results,  but  luckily  this  instaooe  was 
attended  with  no  disaster.  The  country 
for  nearlv  the  whole  distance  between 
Nava  and  San  Fernando,  seems  to  have 
been  heretofore  under  cultivation,  though 
fields  of  growing  grain  are  now  found 
only  in  the  vicimty  of  the  towns.  Irri- 
gating canals  were  intehsecting  the  road 
at  various  points,  all  leading  from  &e 
Rio  Escandido,  a  small  stream  winding 
around  the  town  of  San  Fernando.  The 
day's  march  was  excessively  disagreeable, 
from  the  extreme  cold,  the  violent  wind, 
and  the  immense  volumes  of  dust  The 
troops  passed  through  the  town  and  en- 
camped about  three  miles  beyond. 

The  commanding  general,  with  his  train 
of  attaches,  was  conducted  on  his  arrival 
to  a  building  recently  occupied  as  quar- 
ters by  Capt  Juan  Qalan  of  the  Mex- 
ican army,  who  had  very  magnanimously 
abdicated  a  few  days  since.  The  room 
was  furnished  with  the  taste  tsA  in 
the  style  of  a  barber's  shop,  the  walls 
being  profusely  adopted  with  coarsely 
lithosraphed  prints  of  **£mma."  "Ri>- 
salie,"  Alice,''  &c  ^.  A  hanger  on 
of  the  camp,  in  the  capacity  of  beef  con- 
tractor, trader,  and  any  thing  else  by 
which  cash  may  be  acquired,  had  caused 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  to  be  pre- 
pared here  for  General  W.  and  the  Quar- 
termaster, the  good-will  of  those  funo- 
tionaries  oeing  of  importance. 
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The  town  of  San  Fernando  do  Rosas 
eoDtains  about  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  the  houses  are  generally  low  and 
unpretending,  and  of  the  usual  material — 
adobe.  The  church,  which  fronts  the 
principal  plaza,  is  a  neatly  whitewashed 
edifice,  of  an  unusually  fair  exterior,  and 
at  a  distance,  as  seen  through  the  sur- 
rounding foliage,  might  be  mistaken  for 
one  in  New  England.  It  has  an  arched 
belfry,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  bearing 
the  universal  Roman  symbol  of  priest- 
craft and  salvation.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plaza  from  the  church,  there  is  an 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  designed  and 
once  occupied  as  barracks  for  troops.  The 
sentry-boxes,  gun-racks,  and  other  mili- 
tary appendages,  are  still  preserved.  Only 
about  one  hundred  men  have  been  sta- 
tioned here  since  1829,  when,  in  one  of 
their  periodical  revolutions,  tne  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  were  disarmed,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery  removed.  No  .evi- 
dences of  prosperity  or  enterprise  are  to 
be  seen,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
place  indicates -the  usual  decline.  This  is 
moreover  apparent  from  the  manifest  re- 
duction in  the  vicinity,  of  the  extent  of 
cultivated  lands.  Amid  hundreds  of  idle 
fields  however,  we  passed  one  of  not  less 
than  a  thousand  acres,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  town. 
The  new  fiuigle  of  "association"  seems 
to  be  acted  en  here  to  some  extent, 
though  the  inhabitants  are  doubtless  in- 
nocent of  its  wonder-working  virtues. 

The  alcaldes  of  the  town,  with  their 
secretario,  came  into  camp  in  the  evening 
on  a  formal  call  of  etiquette,  and  had  an 
interview  of  considerable  length  with  the 
commanding  general.  It  struck  us  as 
somewhat  smgular  that  these  grate  and 
reverend  sefiors  should  have  all  worn 
round  jackets,  though  two  of  them,  as  a 
substitute  for  skirts  perhaps,  flourished 
ivory-headed  canes..  Contracts  must  have 
been  scarce,  as  they  were  not  as  fat  as 
New  York  aldermen  are  \  but  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  exception  of  the  scribe, 
looked  lean  and  hungry.  Their  apparel, 
though  plain,  was  neat  and  becoming,  and 
their  bearing  in  all  respects  manly  and 
dignified. 

Two  or  three  miles  out  of  camp  the 
next  day,  we  passed^  on  our  left  a  small 
stream,  which  supplies  irrigation  for  a 
few  villages  in  that  dilution,  Moreles, 
San  Juan  de  Matas,  and  others.  This 
stream,  it  is  said,  has  its  source  in  a  fa- 
mous spring  that  bubbles  forth  in  a  mag- 
nificent grove,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
"  el  Arboleda  de  los  Angelos" — the  grove 
of  the  angels,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as 


a  spot  of  great  sanctity.  The  name  is 
illustrative  of  a  fact  frequently  observed 
among  ignorant  and  superstitious  people, 
as  well  those  professing  to  he  civilized  as 
savage,  that  almost  every  natural  object 
of  striking  beauty,  or  sublimity,  is  recog- 
nized by  some  name  that  will  excite  the 
imagination  with  a  quasi  religious  awe 
and  veneration.  The  northern  route  to 
Monclova  was  followed  by  us,  though  the 
Mexican  generals  usually  travelled  the 
lower  road  in  their  excursions  to  and  from 
Texas,  by  which  they  passed  through  a 
more  populous  country,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  procure  supplies  with  more 
facility. 

The  march  of  the  day  was  a  short  one, 
owing  to  the  locality  of  the  water.  The 
country  traversed  is  sterile  in  the  extreme ; 
there  is  not  a  single  rancho  on  the  route, 
nor  within  man}-  miles  on  either  side. 
The,  number  of  traders  outside  the  camp 
was  much  reduced,  and  the  supply  of  ar- 
ticles had  dwindlea  down  to  pecan  nuts, 
and  com  in  small  quantities. 

As  we  passed  from  camp,  the  next 
morning,  we  left  those  behind  us  shiver- 
ing, chattering,  and  squirming  round  the 
fires,  and  while  securing  a  little  of  the 
fervor  of  caloric  on  one  side,  becoming 
frigid  and  rigid  from  its  absence  on  the 
other.  The  Tittle  vegetation  visibly,  gen- 
erally fringed  the  road,  along  which  wo 
occasionally  observed  the  plant,  which  we 
are  told  furnishes  one  Mexican  substitute 
for  whiskey.  It  resembles  somewhat  the 
Spanish  bayonet  in  appearance ;  the  blades 
however  are  not  so  wide,  and  the  edges 
are  furnished  with  sharp  projections,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  saw  palmetto.  It  is 
gathered  in  May  for  distillation,  and 
thoueh  the  liquor  which  it  supplies,  is 
not  the  real  muscal  of  the  country,  its  in- 
toxicating qualities  are  such  as  to  com- 
mend it  as  '^  an  enemy  to  be  put  into  the 
mouth  to  steal  away  the  brains." 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  in  relation 
to  the  topography  and  ^graphy  of  the 
country^  unless  feigned,  is  almost  incred- 
ible. We  had  been  told,  after  leaving 
Nava,  by  all  the  guides  who  were  oon- 
sulted,  that  there  was  no  good  water  this 
side  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  that  none  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  found  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  Santa  Rita,  where  we  had  last  en- 
camped. Luckily  the  Topographical  En- 
gineers were  in  advance,  and  after  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  an  unusually 
early  start  in  order  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance, intelligence  was  received  from  them, 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  water  at 
a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  It  was  pro- 
posed, before  reaching  the  point  that  as 
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ihis  water  was  unknown  to  the  Mexicans, 
it  was  an  honor  justly  earned  to  name 
the  stream  or  fountain,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  after  the  discoverer  (Captain 
Hughes).  This  was  objected  to,  as 
**  Hughes'  Spring  "  it  was  thought  would 
not  sound  well  in  Mexico.  As  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  objection  was  obviated, 
suggests  a  new  application  of  the  science 
of  phonetics,  it  is  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  hereafter  find  them- 
selves in  a  similar  dilemma.  According 
to  phonography,  there  can  ^  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  H-u-g-hrt-B  and 
H-e-w-s,  and  "  t\iente  del  Taja  "  there- 
fore was  adopted  as  an  appropriate  desig- 
nation. 

We  reached  camp  about  one  o'clock. 
The  water  we  found  in  pools,  which  had 
been  gradually  formed  in  the  soft  lime- 
stone, that  here  becomes  an  elevated 
ridge.  A  dispatch  was  received  here 
from  General  Taylor,  dving  the  details 
of  the  siege  and  surren£r  of  Monterey. 

Several  Mexicans  who  appeared  on  the 
line  of  march,  exhibiting  to  ordinary  eyes 
no  signs  to  excite  suspicion,  taking  no 
means  to  conceal  themselves,  but  riding 
along  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the 

entire  army,  were  arrested  by , 

and  put  in  charge  of  the  guard.  Two 
days  before,  a  man  believed  to  have  in 
possession  papers  contraband  of  war, 
passing  from  one  Mexican  official  to  an- 
other, was  permitted  to  continue  his 
course  unmolested;  and  now  several 
harmless  people,  whose  offences,  so  far  as 
IS  known,  consist  only  of  selling  tortillas 
and  pecan-nuts  to  the  troops,  are  stopped 
on  their  journey  and  confined  as  prison- 
ers. The  matter  is  hardly  mended,  be- 
cause when  the  facts  are  communicated  to 
the  Commanding-General,  and  the  case 
investigated,  the  men  are  I'eleased,  on  the 
identical  testimony  on  which  they  were 
arrested,  to  wit :  their  own.  Such  trifling 
with  men's  feelings  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  might  not  become  calamitous,  as  the 
people  are  irritated  by  such  measures, 
their  feelings  excited,  and  their  latent  hate 
and  jealousy  aroused. 

Two  plants  appeared  on  this  march  not 
heretofore  observed,  which  are  said  to 
constitute  very  important  items  in  the 
Mexican  materia  medica.  One  is  called 
the  ojase,  a  bush  three  or  four  feet  high, 
green  at  all  seasons,  the  leaves  elliptically 
formed,  and  somewhat  of  the  color  of 
thyme.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  both 
used  in  making  "  tea,"  which  is  prescribed 
as  a  valuable  and  speedy  remedy  for  colic, 
and  other  similar  affections.  The  other 
plant  resembles  sage  in  some  of  its  char- 


acters, and  is  known  as  the  yerba  del 
gato^  or  cat  herb,  though  not  at  all  identi- 
cal with  our  catnip.  This  is  particularly 
in  demand  among  the  old  women,  who 
frequently  send  great  distances  for  it,  on 
account  of  its  many  virtues. 

Our  route  next  lay  through  an  nnbro* 
ken  waste  of  high  table  land, — a  lake  of 
waving  grass  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  unmixed  with  tree  or  shrub.  Upon 
this  plain,  as  if  designed  for  the  purpose, 
we  witnessed  an  animating  and  exciting 
scene.    A  rabbit  was  started  up  by  a 
dOg,  near  the  rear  of  the  column,  when 
the  latter  at  once  gave  cha^e.     Others 
soon  joined  in  the  pursuit    The  rabbit 
was  perhaps  twenty  yards  in  advance,  its 
ears  pointed  and  nostrils  expanded,  and 
leaping  far  and  fast  under  the  combined 
power  of  strength  and  terror.    But  the 
course  was  straight,  and  the  dogs  per- 
ceived they  were  gaining,  and  pn^ed  on 
with  quickened  energy.    The  rabbit  also 
appeared  to  be  conscious  that  its  enemies 
were  drawing  nearer.    It  pauses  an  in- 
stant, la;jrs  btu^  its  ears  still  lower,  takes 
a  lightning  glance  at  the  diances,  and 
dashes  oft'  in  a  new  direction  with  the 
space  of  thought.     The  leading  dog  is 
foiled,  and  before  he  recovers  from  his 
surprise,  the  scent  is  lost,  and  the  distance 
is  doubled  between  him  and  the  object  of 
his  affections.  In  the  mean  time  *^  Blandi, 
Tray,  and  Sweetheart "  in  rear  have  tak^i 
up  the  new  course.    Again  the  rabbit  is 
hotly  pressed,  and  again  it  doubles  upon 
its  pursuers.     But  over  the  whole  prairie, 
there  is  no  cover  to  conceal  it,  and  the 
sharp  eyes  and  keen  soent  of  these  *^  dogs 
of  war  ^  are  again  upon  it    Onoe  more  it 
skim^  along,  dashing  the  dew  drops  from 
the  grass  in  its  unfaltering  flight ;  but  its 
enemies  are  still  upon  Uie  track.     The 
gallant  little  creature  turns  again,  as  if  It 
would  hold  its  cowardly  opponents  at 
bay,  and  again  plunges  through  the  grass 
towards  the  road.    The  dogs  follow,  but 
while  the  rabbit  takes  the  course  or  the 
beaten  path,  its  pursuers  in  thdr  head- 
^  long  haste  have  crossed,  and  are  running 
vritn  all  their  might  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.   And  thus  by  a  series  of  manoeu- 
vres— a  fl^ht  here  and  a  double  there— 
the  perseverance  of  the  "  native  to  t)ie 
manor  bom ''  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  its  foreign^oes  baffled  and  defeated. 
The  dogs  rcjomed   the  column,  looking 
prhaps — as  a  fbx  is  said  to  have  onoe 
looked  on  some  very  remote  grapes. 

About  9  o'clock,  ther  clouds  which  had 
been  threatening  a  deluge  b^an  to  dis- 
charge a  very  finely  divided  drizzle,  which 
continued   with   but  little  intermission 
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throughoat  the  d&y.  One  of  the  yeiy 
few^  bushes  we  passed  on  the  march,  was 
completely  enveloped  with  butterflies. 
They  clung  to  the  branches  like  leaves, 
and  appei^ed  as  torpid  as  if  they  haa 
^rown  there.  Their  colors  were  not  bril- 
liant, but  the  effect  in  such  numbers,  was 
very  beautiful.  Our  philosophers  at- 
tempted to  account  for  so  singular  a  phe- 
nomenon, but  the  most  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis suggested  was  that  they  had  swarm- 
ed upon  the  bush,  to  find  a  shelter  from 
the  rain,  though  no  one  had  ever  seen 
such  an  assemblage  before. 

We  reached  the  Rio  Alamos  about  noon. 
To  our  surprise  it  proved  to  be  quite  a 
narrow  stream — only  about  forty  yards 
wide,  but  extremely  rapid,  and  nearly 
four  feet  deep.  Owing  to  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  it  might  be  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle, as  it  is  more  dMcult  to  ford  than 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  we  might  be  delayed  in 
effecting  a  crossing.  A  Mexican  with  a 
cart  m^e  his  appearance  on  the  opposite 
bank,  just  after  our  arrival,  but  not  being 
able  to  get  over  with  his  vehicle,  the  con- 
tents were  transported  on  horseback. 
The  enterprising  proprietor  was  on  a  tra- 
ding expedition,  his  stock  consisting  of 
queso,  a  sort  of  curd  cheese,  and  a  species 
of  preserves,  somewhat  resembUng  mar- 
malade, which  the  Mexicans  call  cajeta  de 
membriUero,  There  is  but  a  slight  taste 
of  the  quince  preserved,  and  the  article 
would  hardly  establish  a  reputation  for. 
the  artiste.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
choice  specimen  of  native  manufacture, 
and  rates  (financially)  accordingly. 

After  dinner  the of mounted 

his  horse  and  rode  to  the  river.  On  the 
way  he  encountered  a  wagon  in  pursuit 
of  fuel,  and  the  following  colloquy  is  re- 
ported as  having  ensued  between  him  and 
the  driver,  to  the  great  amusement  of  a 
host  of  spectators : 

**  Whose  wagon  is  this?"  demanded 
the . 

'^  Mine,  be-jabers,''  replied  the  driver, 
who  was  a  recent  importation  from  Cork. 
(A  laugh.) 

^*  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  your  own 
private  property  ?  " 

*^  If  I  choose  to  own  a  bit  of  a  wagon, 
what's  that  to  you  ?  "  Another  roar  from 
the  bystanders. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  %  " 

"  After  wood,  your  honor,"  with  a  di- 
plomatic change  of  manner  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, Paddy  having  discovered  by  this 
time  a  clew,  as  to  the  character  of  his  in- 
terlocutor. 

<<Go  to  your  camp^  yoa   shall  get 
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no    wood   here;"    and    the    dialogue 
ended. 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp;  fuel 
was  for  once  abundant,  and  the  soldiers 
generally  had  but  one  blanket,  while  many 
had  none.  Whether  the  prohibition  there- 
fore, was  with  or  without  authority, 
there  was  "  wood  "  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
burned. 

A  foraging  party  left  camp  in  pursuit 
of  com,  chickens,  eggs,  and  any  ot^her 
creature  comfort,  that  might  be  purchase- 
able.  They  took  a  course  leading  to  the 
hacienda  San  Juan  de  Sabinos,  where 
Colonel  Castaneda  had  his  head-quarters, 
when  he  politely  favored  us  with  his 
views  on  the  Monterey  capitulation.  This 
establishment  is  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Alamos  and  Sabinos  rivers,  and  was 
at  one  time  the  most  extensive  plantation 
in  Coahuila.  The  returns  of  the  expedi- 
tion, however,  did  not  realize  our  ideas  of 
its  former  gr&atness  and  magnificence.  A 
faint  cackling  of  fowls  just  before  tattoo, 
announced  the  return  of  the  party,  with 
a  cargo  of  fourteen  eggs  and  seventeen 
chickens — ^a  begearly  account  of  empty 
hen-roosts.  In  me  purchase  of  com  they 
were  more  successful,  and  reported  that 
perhaps  a  thousand  bushels  could  be  pro- 
cured at  two  dollars  a  fanega  (nearly  two 
bushels). 

We  were  allowed  to  finish  our  sleep  in 
peace  the  next  morning,  and  to  swallow 
our  break&st  without  &e  aid  of  torches, 
as  the  passage  of  the  river  could  not  be 
attempted  in  the  dark.  The  experiment 
was  first  made  by  the  dragoons;  then 
followed  a  portion  of  the  baggage  waffon& 
after  which  the  whole  body  was  ordered 
to  be  in  preparatory  motion. 

The  scene  which  was  presented  when 
we  arrived  at  the  water's  edge,  defies  all 
description.  The  air  was  resonant  with 
screams,  shoutings,  hallooings,  and  ex- 
clamations of  every  conceivable  character, 
forming  a  perfect  oUa  podrida  of  sounds. 
Commands  and 'counter-commands  were 
flying  in  all  directions ;  one  thing  was  or- 
dered on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
another  on  the  left  bank ;  a  team  would 
be  told  to  keep  well  to  the  right  on  its 
passage,  and  perhaps  before  the  move- 
ment commenced,  it  would  be  directed  to 
incline  to  the  left.  Men  at  the  ropes 
would  be  ordered  to  "let  go"  bv  one 
party,  and  at  the  same  instant  to  ^'  hold 
on"  oy  another.  Artillerists  and  dra- 
goons, suckers  and  rackensacks,  were  all 
mixed  up  in  confusion  thoroughly  con- 
founded, all  apparently  striving  to  &ciU- 
tate  operations,  and  each  man  in  his  eager- 
ness to  instruct  others,  forgetting  to  do 
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anj  thing  or  leant  any  tiling  himselC  To 
direct  moyements  and  materials,  so  yari- 
oos  and  complicated,  required  the  pres- 
ence of ,  but  in  the  din  of  hu- 
man voices  his  was  not  heard.  The  pro- 
cess of  getting  over  a  wagon  was  simple 
enough,  and  if  properly  managed,  oould 
have  been  effected  with  little  trouble  and 
no  confusion.  The  mules  were  detached 
from  the  wagon,  and  one  end  of  a  strong 
rope  reaching  across  the  river,  &stened 
to  the  extremity  of  the  pole.  To  the 
other  end,  the  men  on  the  opposite  shore 
applied  their  power,  and  the  vehicle  was 
thus  hauled  over  without  much  difficulty. 
As  fast  as  the  wagon  approached  the 
right  bank,  the  slack  of  the  rope  would 
be  carried  back  by  a  mounted  dragoon,  to 
be  affixed  to  another,  so  that  the  operation 
ought  to  have  gone  on  unremittingly  on 
both  sides.  The  in&ntry  troops  were 
passed  over  by  the  wagons,  some  on  the 
tops ;  some  holding  on  at  the  axle-trees ; 
some  over  the  pole,  and  generally  three 
or  four  in  rear,  the  latter  were  usually 
stripped  of  their  unmentionables;  the 
tails  of  their  nether  garments  gracefully 
protruding  from  beneath  their  coats,  and 
their  appearance  sufficiently  picturesque — 
if  any  thing  is — for  a  fancy  ball. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  top  of  a  conical  eminence,  was  to  be 
seen  a  magnificent  panorama  of  rare  and 
unrivalled  beauty.  At  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards,  the  Alamos  wound 
around  the  base  of  the  declivity,  its  shores 
thickly  planted  with  the  forms  of  the 
soldiers,  its  watere  rushing  by  with  cata- 
ract rapidity,  and  mingling  their  roar 
with  the  tumult  of  human  voices.  The 
wagon  tops  formed  a  long  line  of  white, 
intersecting  the  stream  in  curves  as  grace- 
ful as  its  own  meanderings.  Higher  up, 
a  few  tents  yet  dotted  the  grass  with 
their  pyramidal  forms,  and  were  faintly 
visible  through  the  pale  green  foliage  of 
the  mezquit  Then  far  and  wide  aroimd, 
the  eye  took  in  a  succession  of  valleys, 
plains,  and  hills  of  matchless  grandeur 
and  beauty,  their  forms  finally  mingling 
with  the^  clouds,  and  serving,  as  it  were, 
as  a  foreground  to  the  firmament 

In  about  an  hour's  march  we  reached 
the  Sabinos,  which  is  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  Alamos.  Its  current  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and  the  crossing  even 
more  difficult  than  at  the  other.  An 
island  at  the  ford  divides  the  stream  into 
two  torrents,  while  the  shores  are  of 
quicksand,  in  which  the  animals  firequent- 
ly  bury  themselves.  We  found  here, 
with  but  slight  variations,  a  re-enactment 
of  the  scenes  of  the  morning.    The  ocm- 


fusion  of  Babel  was  the  quiet  of  a  tea 
party,  in  comparison  with  the  varied  and 
nneuthly  noises  that  came  up  from  and 
swept  over  the  waters.    In  the  valley  of 
Shinar  there  was  doubtless  a  rare  exhi- 
bition of  human  folly  and  human  weak- 
ness ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Sabinos, 
human  folly  and  humanweakness  attained 
their  maximum.    Many  of  the  foot  troops 
crossed  by  swimming,  taking  their  knap- 
sacks in  their  teeth,  and  trusting  mostly 
to  the  current,  wnich  of  course  deposited 
them  low  down  on  the  opposite  shore. 
This  method  was  adopted  as  a  matter  o€ 
sport,  though  probably  a  touch  of  the 
chills  in  a  day  or  two,  proved  it  to  have 
been  no  joking  matter.    The  danger  at- 
tending the  operation,  however,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  devise  some  other  mode 
of  transit,  and ,  in  his  Napo- 
leonic costume  of  gray,  and  mounted  on  a 
noble  charger,  beotme  very  active.    He 
was  accordingly  crossing  and  re-crossing, 
and  riding  up  and  down  the  stream,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  a  shallow  place,  along 
which  a  rope  might  be  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  with  the  aid 'of  which  the 
men  might  be  able  to  resist  the  mighty 
force  of  the  torrent    While  on  this  duty, 
his  fiourishes  were  suddenly  omverted 
into  flounders ;  his  horse  went  down  into 
a  deep  hole,  where  the  watere  were  e^y- 
ing  and  boiling  around  him,  and  befbxe 
the  gallant  —  was  aware  of  the  €ict, 
he  found  himself  submerged,   and   his 
steed  plunging  and  struggling  with  sud- 
denly awakened  energies,  for  the  shore. 
The  rider  firmly  maintained  his  seat,  and 
less  beautiful  perhaps  than  Tenus  rising 
from  the  ocean,  he  rose  from  the  whirf 
pool,  his  garments  drenched  and  droqn 
ing,  but  his  &oe  radiant  with  what  was 
indeed  a  *^  ghastly  smile."    As  there  was 
no  indication  of  injury,  his  appearance 
above  water  was  hail^  with  rapturous 
plaudits  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
he  reached  terra  firma  doubtless,  dad 
as  he  was  to  get  there,  with  infinitelyless 
satisfaction  than  that  with  which  he  had 
left  it    The  men  on  foot  were  finally 
passed  over  b^  a  bridge  of  wagons,  which 
with  great  difficulty  was  established  by 
means  of  men,  ropes  and  mules,  many  of 
the  latter  being  neu*ly  drowned  in  the 
operation. 

In  the  passage  of  the  artill^y,  several 
men  who  were  clinging  to  the  carriages 
w^  swept  away  by  the  current^  uid 
were  saved  only  by  the  most  active  exer- 
*tions  of  those  on  shore.  The  qnidEsaDd 
on  the  margm  made  it  difficult  for  the 
teams  to  reach  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
which  k  of  gravel,  and  frequmtly  while 
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the  wheel  horses  or  mules  were  straggling 
at  the  shore,  the  leaders  then  in  the  mid- 
dle would  be  turned  downwards  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  current,  when  it 
would  become  necessary,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  carriage,  to  return  for  a  new 
start.  Night  came  on  pending  these 
efforts,  and  with  darkness  the  perils  be- 
came multiplied,  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
accordingly  terminated.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  companies  and  messes  were 
separated,  some  members  being  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  some  on  the  other. 
Men  were  in  one  place  and  their  tents  and 
provisions  elsewhere,  and  many  who  had 
been  laboring  for  twelve  hours  without 
food,  were  compelled  to  go  to  bed,  or 
rather  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground 
for  the  night — supperless  and  blanket- 
lees. 

It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  those  who 
arrived  at  the  Sabinos  first,  crossed  with 
comparative  ease;  but  as  the  numbers 
increased,  orders  multiplied,  noise  and 
boisterous  directions  were  substituted  for 

quiet  effort,  and  the  presence  of 

and  ^— ^—  almost  suspended  for  a  time 
all  operations.  They  soon  relaxed  how- 
ever in  their  personal  efforts,  in  admiration 
for  those  of  two  zealous  competitors,  who 
were  here  eminently  conspicuous  in  riding 
to  and  fro  across  the  stream,  talking  much 
and  doing  little,  and  pouring  forth  random 
directions,  which  no  one  heeded  or  cared 
to  obey.  Those  who  crossed  the  river 
the  first  day  were  employed  in  a  gen- 
eral police  of  clothing,  arms,  and  eouip- 
xnents,  while  those  in  rear  were  malcing 
the  passage.  Quicksands,  rapid  currents, 
wild  mules,  stupid  drivers,  and  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  ideas,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  the  command  united  in  the 
evening.  The  train  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  wagons,  containing  provisions  and 
ammunition,  being  under  charge  of  a  sin- 
gle intelligent  officer  (Captain  Cross)  un- 
encumbered with  too  many  men,  and  suf- 
ficiently far  to  the  rear  to  escape  the 
retarding  and  paralyzing  influence  of  "  a 
multitude  of  military  counsellors,"  crossed 
in  one  fourth  the  time  in  which  one  fourth 
the  number  of  baggage  wagons  of  the 
troops  made  the  passage. 

A  rumor  prevailed  to-day — ^how  orip- 
nating  no  one  knew — that  the  armistice 
had  ceased,  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
at  Tampico,  and  that  a  messenger  from 
General  Taylor  to  San  Luis  Potos^was 
seized  at  SaJtillo,  robbed  of  his  papers  and 
shot ;  whereupon  General  Taylor  marched 
at  once  upon  the  place  and  took  posses- 
sion. It  was  not  stated — rumor  always 
leaves  a  few  points  in  doubt — ^wbere  me 


thousands  reported  at  Tampico  came  from, 
nor  by  what  magical  process  the  infoi^ 
mation  was  communicated  to  General 
Taylor  of  the  fate  of  his  courier. 

The  next  day  was  assigned  to  rest  and 
inspection:  the  latter  came  off  at  3 
o'clock  p.  M.,  for  the  former  no  more  ap- 
propriate spot  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  camp  was  on  a  beautiful  site  south 
of  the  ford,  the  grass  green  and  luxuriant, 
and  dotted  over  with  a  fine  growth  of 
mezquit  The  ground  slopes  gradually 
to  the  river  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  rose  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  sharp  and  rug- 
ged in  their  outline,  and  exhibiting  un- 
doubted indications  of  volcanic  origin. 
Beneath  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  their  rough  and  serrated  struc- 
ture was  distinctly  marked,  displaying 
peaks  and  chasms  of  fearful  magnitude, 
and  the  dark  and  hoi^ry  furrows  which 
time  and  the  elements  had  graven  on 
their  brows.  Their  lofty  pinnacles  and 
jutting  points  may  not  he  quite  so  pre- 
cipitous as  those  encountered  by  a  Rocl^ 
Mountain  explorer,  where  he  found  so 
narrow  a  footing  at  top,  that  as  ho  reached 
it,  he  came  near  sharing  the  fate  of 
"vaulting  ambition"  by  "falling  on  the 
other  side,"  yet  somp  of  our  travelled 
gentlemen  thought  them  but  little  infe- 
rior to  the  Alps.  They  were  wrapped  in 
a  veil  of  blue  5  an  atmospheric  curtain  or 
dim  transparency  seemed  to  wave  around 
them,  and  as  pile  rose  on  pile  and  peak  on 
peak,  they  mmgled  with  the  clotids  and 
were  lost  in  heaven.  The  day  was  one 
of  summer  sofbiess ;  a  bland  breeze  swept 
gently  from  the  south,  the  air  was  pure 
and  delightful ;  the  sun's  rays  fell-  upon 
the  camp  as  gently  as  the  light  from  a 
falling  star,  and  around  and  above  us ;  in 
the  azure  sky,  on  the  crystal  water,  the 
rolling  prairie  and  the  lofty  mountain, 
there  was  the  repose  of  paradise. 

A  party  that  left  camp  on  a  visit  to 
Santa  Rosa-^partly  of  an  inquisitorial 
character — reported  a  slight  departure 
from  accuracy  in  the  accounts  which  first 
reached  us  touching  the  recent  conquest 
of  that  town  by  the  troops  sent  in  ad- 
vance from  the  Presidio.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  a  most  original  force  was 
enacted  in  a  deliberate  order  of  arrange- 
ments, for  the  capitulation  of  an  old  bed- 
ridden colonel,  and  thirteen  invalid  pri- 
vates. The  fact  of  the  presence  of  so 
formidable  a  force  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  report  goes  that  at  the  sugges- 
tion of ,  they  were  ordered  to 

be  paraded  for  a  formal  surrender  of 
themselves,  arms  and  accoutrements.  The 
affiur,  whidi  would  be  considered  heart- 
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less  and  unseemly,  if  it  were  not  so 
thoroughly  a  burlesque,  accordingly  took 
place  as  prescribed.  The  dilapidated  old 
colonel,  decrepit  with  age  and  palsied  by 
disease  and  terror,  took  his  position  on 
the  right  of  a  line  of  what  had  once  been 
thirteen  men,  but  who  were  now  wanting 
in  variable  proportions,  arms,  legs,  eyes, 
fingers,  and  other  appendages  of  human- 
ity: weak,  imbecile,  and  powerless,  and 
'  ^nth  hardly  physical  strength  sufficient 
to  hold  the  arms  which  were  thrust  into 
their  hands.  These  were  worthless  and 
unserriceable  in  any  hands,  but  in  those 
which  then  grasped  them,  they  became  a 
humiliating  satire  on  heroism  and  glory. 
With  the  prisoners  thus  paraded  the 
stoi*y  continues  that  the  hero  or  the 
achievement  delivered  himself  of  a  ha- 
rangue, in  the  style  of  that  species  of 
North  American  oratory,  known  as  the 
half-alligator,  half-earthquake  sort  of  elo- 
quence, which  was  concluded  by  inform- 
ing his  auditors,  that  henceforth  tiie^  must 
cease  to  consider  themselves  soldiers  of 
Mexico,  but  citizens  of  Santa  Rosa,  "  re- 
annexed"  to  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  civij  and  municipal  law. 
So  much  for  the  rumor,  which  is  doubt- 
less a  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction. 

By  a  dispatch  received  here  fipom  Col- 
onel BisselPs  command,  we  learned  Uiat 
the  "Norther"  whose  acquaintance , we 
made  about  a  week  since^  was  very  disas- 
trous in  his  camp,  causmg  a  stampede^ 
and  the  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  mules  and 
horses.  This  was  worse  than  the  inflic- 
tion upon  us,  though  falling  tents  and  fly- 
ing blankets  were  bad  enough,  with  the 
wind  passing  round  and  through  you, 
with  the  penetration  of  quicksilver. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  march  should 
be  resumed  this  morning  at  7  o'clock  pre- 
cisely ;  but  a  portion  of  the  column,  with 
a  commander  who  forgot  that  being  before 
the  time  may  be  just  as  far  from  punc- 
tuality, as  being  too  late,  started  as  soon 
he  was  ready,  and  thus  threw  every  other 
corps  into  confusion.  There  was  m  con* 
sequence  much  hurrying  back  and  forth 
among  the  mounted  officers ;  many  com- 
mands given  that  were^  not  understood, 
and  more  that  were  not  executed;  all 
showing  how  much  easier  it  is  to  avoid  an 
error,  than  to  atone  for  it  when  once  com- 
mitted. Censures  were  tossed  from  one 
to  another,  and  hardly  any  one  left  camp 
satisfied  with  himself,  or  with  those 
around  him.  The  march  of  a  mile  or  two 
however  served  to  allay  the  excitement 
There  is  no  soothing  power  like  that  of 
nature,  whether  revealed  in  calm  or  tem- 
pest)  in  storm  or  sunshine  \  in  the  valley 


beautiful  in  its  repose  or  on  the  mountun 
tops  awful  in  their  sublimity.  Such  com- 
munion with  nature  in  her  lowliness  or 
her  grandeur,  in  the  quiet  loveliness  of  a 
gentle  river,  or  in  the  sublimer  displays 
of  miyesty  and  power,  may  not  make  the 
angry  man  amiable  nor  the  sorrowful  man 
happy ;  but  it  will  be  very  apt  to  smooth 
the  wrinkled  brow  of  the  one  and  soothe 
the  anguished  heart  of  the  other ;  stealing 
from  both  the  alloy  of  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, and  teaching  the  lesson  of  faith  and 
hope,  charity  and  good  will  to 'men.  And 
rarely  has  the  sun  risen  on  a  lovelier 
scene,  than  that  upon  which  we  then  en- 
tered. The  dew-drops  were  yet  glisten- 
ing upon  grass,  and  leaf,  and  flower  ^  ih^ 
air  was  resonant  with  music ;  birds  were 
warbling  their  sweetest  notes,  and  fra- 
grance was  wafted  by  every  zephyr.  We 
were  traversing  a  vast  table  land,  the 
level  imbroken  by  a  single  undula^n, 
and  the  prospect  obscured  only  by  an  oc- 
casional narrow  belt  of  luxuriant  mezquit. 
The  grass  was  of  velvet  softness,  and  from 
its  extent  and  hue,  looked  like  a  sea  of 
emerald.  Our  course  lay  towards  the 
mountains,  here  called  the  Sierra  Santa 
Rosa — the  first  range  of  the  vast  Sierra 
Madre — ^which  were  now  shrouded  in  the 
haze  of  distance,  and  which  rise  from  the 
plain  as  St.  Helena  rises  from  the  ocean. 
A  march  of  ten  miles  scarcely  served  to 
bring  them  any  nearer,  though  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  more  clearly  the  &ntas- 
tic  forms  of  their  rugged  sides,  amid 
which  the  winds  have  so  long  held  their 
revels. 

A  few  miles  from  camp  we  passed  the 
rancho  del  Posit— a  small  collection  of 
huts,  formed  of  upright  mezquit  logs,  the 
interstices  filled  with  clay,  having  thatch- 
ed roofs.  There  were  cornfields  m  the  vi- 
cinity, and  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  The 
latter  are  of  enormous  size,  some  of  them 
having  horns  measuring  six  feet  from  tip 
to  Up.  We  also  passed  to-day,  a  plant 
not  before  observed,  resembling  what  is 
cabled  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
iron  plant  It  grows  to  a  height  of  six 
feet,  bears  a  small  white  flower,  with  a  sin- 
gular leaf,  from  which  doubtless  it  re- 
ceives its  name  vaca  lingua^  or  cow- 
tongue. 

Santa  Rosa  was  distinguished  in  the 
distance  by  its  mass  of  green  foliage  the 
pecan  and  wild  cherry-tree,  being  most 
prominent  Every  town  we  have  visited. 
IS  ornamented  with  trees,  but  they  are 
selfishly  appropriated  to  Uie  court-yards 
and  gardens;  there  is  not  one  in  the 
Btreete.  As  we  entered  the  suburbs,  two 
donkeys  were  rolling  in  the  sand,  ai^  en- 
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joying  themselves  as  philosophically  as 
the  Charcoal  Sketcher's  "pigs,"  We 
were  next  assailed  by  the  most  vociferous 
barking,  from  all  sorts  of  the  vilest  curs 
Uiat  ever  yelped  at  the  heels  of  chivalry. 
All  the  kennels  of  the  town  seemed  to 
have  been  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
perly honoring  our  advent,  and  making  it 
as  conspicuous  as  possible. 

The  population  of  Santa  Rosa  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand.  The 
houses  on  tlie  outskirts  are  wretchedly 
poor,  as  well  as  their  occupants ;  some  are 
even  constructed  of  corn-stalks  and  sugar- 
cane. The  doors  and  windows  were  as 
usual  lined  with  women  and  children — 
the  latter  in  innumerable  quantities.  Men 
and  boys  filled  the  streets,  in  which  we 
observed  more  bustle  and  animation  than 
we  had  hitherto  seen  exhibited ;  but  from 
the  poverty  and  decay  around,  it  seems 
to  be  only  the  spasm  which  precedes  dis- 
solution, the  struggle  of  expiring  energy. 
Stores  occupied  one  side  of  the  plaza,  the 
stocks  consisting  principally  of  calicoes 
of  our  own  manufacture,  cotton  fabrics, 
such  as  shirtings  and  sheetings,  and  a  few 
coarse  woollens.  The  price  of  an  inferior 
quality  of  red  flannel  was  two  dollars  a 
yard.  Besides  the  dry  goods,  a  few  tin 
cups,  coarse  earthenware,  beads  and  brass 
crucifixes,  completed  the  assortment  Here 
for  the  first  time  we  noticed  several  build- 
ings two  stories  high,  with  balconies  from. 
the  upper  windows,  all  of  them  indicating 
by  theu*  finish  a  degree  of  taste  and  wealth 
not  hitherto  displayed.  They  were  prob- 
ably erected  and  once  occupied  by  a  su- 
perior class  of  people  to  those  now  found 
here ;  as  they  are  going  to  ruin,  having 
already  passed  the  stage  of  "  shabby  gen- 
teel," and  no  effort  is  making  for  their 
preservation.  The  church  is  a  large  build- 
ing occupying  a  conspicuous  position  on 
the  plaza,  but  it  has  the  national  appeaiv 
anoe  of  dilapidation ;  the  arches  are  crack- 
ed and  crumbling,  the  mouldings  are  ef- 
faced, and  the  turret  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  four  bells,  which 
still  hold  their  position,  as  a  warning  and 
a  requiem.  The  people  appear  to  be  quiet 
and  orderly,  grave  in  their  demeanor  and 
dignified  in  their  intercourse.  So  far  as 
we  were  capable  of  judging,  for  our  rela- 
tions to  them  must  modify  to  a  certain 
extent  their  actions  and  manners,  they 
are  kind  and  hospitable,  giving  a  hearty 
welcome  to  their  houses,  and  furnishing 
their  guests  with  whatever  their  means 
will  permit  The  town  once  derived  some 
little  importance  from  the  silver  mines  in 
the  vicinity,  but  the  unwise  poller^  of  the 
govemnien^  operating  upon  an  indolent 


people,  and  other  circumstances,  have  of 
fate  years  caused  them  to  be  abandoned. 
When  a  man  *' declares  "  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  termed,  for  a  mine,  he  is 
bound  to  keep  a  specified  force  employed, 
and  if  he  fails  in  this,  his  ^'  declaration  " 
is  forfeited,  and  the  government  takes  the 
earnings.  The  population  know  but  little 
of  the  operations  of  mining,  use  no  amal- 
gam in  the  process,  and  save  but  a  frac-  . 
tion  of  the  entire  amount  of  pure  ore. 
Hence,  when  they  reach  a  point  that  ren- 
ders the  aid  of  much  machinery  necessary, 
they  are  compelled  to  stop.  The  steam 
engine,  potent  and  ubiquitous  as  it  is, 
though  it  has  carried  terror  to  the  dream- 
ers of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  startled 
with  its  thunders  the  huge  leviathans  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  has  not  found  its  way 
hither ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  rich- 
ness of  these  mines  would  warrant  the 
construction  of  such  a  machine.  Mining 
here,  it  is  said,  is  much  as  it  is  ia.  some 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  a 
man  who  tills  a  garden  in  the  neighbor- 
hood may  become  rich,  but  the  owner  of 
the  mine  is  on  the  highway  to  bankrupt- 
cy. The  mines  of  Santa  Rosa  are  now 
under  water ;  they  were  last  worked  by 
a  Doctor  Long,  from  the  United  States, 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  the  town. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  the  General 
had  an  interview  with  the  Alcalde,  the 
substance  of  which,  as  reported  in  camp, 
is  given  below.  It  appears  that  the  town 
official  went  out  to  meet  the  General  be- 
fore his  arrival,  but  as  they  happened  to 
take  different  streets  for  exit  and  entrance, 
the  conjunction  was  not  effected.  After 
the  presentation,  and  the  usual  flourishes 
on  both  sides,  the  colloquy  commenced 
through  the  interpreter. 

C.  &.  "  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have 
met  you  on  my  way  in." 

Alcalde.  '*  Many  thanks,  Senor :  I  am 
very  sorry  not  to  have  met  you  on  my 
way  out"    A  pause. 

C.  G.  "  I  wish  you  to  furnish  me  with 
a  guide  to  Monclova,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  route,  and  the  distances  between  the 
streams  " 

Alcalde.  "  It  will  not  be  difficult  I 
think,  as  there  are  many  such  in  town." 
Another  pause. 

C.  G.  *'  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  that 
we  do  not  war  on  the  Mexican  people : 
our  enemy  is  the  government ;  what  we 
take  from  the  people,  we  pay  for." 

Alcalde.  "  The  troops  of  the  United 
States  have  behaved  very  well :  there  is 
no  complaint."    Pause  the  third. 

C.  G.  "  I  shall  expect  you  to  send  me 
the  guide,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon." 
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Alcalde.    "  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so." 

The  trophies  taken  bj  the  advance  de- 
tachment, viz. :  thirteen  brass  mounted 
muskets  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  matchlock,  were  ar- 
ranged on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  at 
this  moment  caught  the  eye  of  the  Com- 
manding General,  who  was  thus  luckily 
relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  pause 
the  fourth,  and  though  a  hard  matter,  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  his  gravity,  as  he 
thus  resumed : 

C.  G.  ^'  Were  those  arms  the  proper- 
ty of  Mexico  ?  " 

Alcalde.  **  They  belonged  to  the  most 
illustrious  Republic." 

0.  G.  "Henceforth  consider  them  the 
property  of  Santa  Rosa:  they  will  be 
useful  against  the  Indians."    , 

The  Alcalde  rose,  laid  his  band  on  his 
heart,  made  a  genuflexion  indicative  of 
gratitude  not  to  be  uttered,  and  took  his 
seat. 

0.  G.  "I  also  transfer  the  pound  and 
a  half  of  powder,  captured  with  the  arms, 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens." 

The  Alcalde  murmured  something  not 
very  distinct,  at  this  new  act  of  benevo- 
lence, which  was  understood  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks. 

To  this  official  interview  succeeded,  it 
is  said,  a  sort  of  melo-dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  which was  the  prin- 
cipal actor;  he  having  selected  the  hall 
of  audience  as  a  fit  place  for  the  surren- 
der into  the  hands  of  his  ChiefJ  the  cre- 
dentials by  virtue  of  which,  our  military 
renown  had  been  enhanced  to  the  amount 
of  one  Mexican  town,  one  Colonel,  thir- 
teen privates,  thirteen  stands  of  arms, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powder.  As 
this  scene,  however,  was  principally  pan- 
tomime, it  cannot  be  transferred  to  paper. 

After  great  and  varied  trouble  on  the 
part  of  certain  commanders,  the  column 
was  put  in  motion  on  the  25th,  at  7 
o'clock.  W^  travelled  about  two  miles 
through  a  dense  growth  of  chapparral  and 
mezquit,  and  passed  a  rancho  on  our  left, 
where  sugar  is  the  principal  article  of  cul- 
tivation. We  observed  several  large  holes 
by  the  wayside,  which  serve  for  its  con- 
version to  the  required  state  for  traffic  or 
consumption,  to  wit:  moulding  it  into 
small  conical  frustrums,  thereby  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  inferior  maple  sugar. 
There  was  a  large  flourishing  field  of  cane 
near  the  house,  which,  imder  the  control 
of  a  Louisiana  planter,  might  be  valuable, 
but  managed  by  people  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  even  the  few  resources  they 
possess,  it  will  probably  soon  become 
^^pUonci^^  for  the  vagabondism  of  Santa 


Bosa.  After  passing  this  randio  we  were 
overtdcm  by  the  Alcalde  and  Dr.  Long, 
with  a  few  attendants,  who  appeared  to 
be  on  some  mysterious  mission  requiring 
haste.  The  usual  quiet  of  a  day's  march 
was  also  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a 
modem  barouche  from  the  rear — the  only 
Mexican  vehicle  we  have  yet  seen  except 
a  cart — the  occupant  of  which  very  hum- 
bly begeed  permission  to  precede  the 
columnTbeing  on  a  visit  to  a  fiiend  ex- 
tremely ill,  which  was  of  course  granted. 

On  our  right  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Sierra  was  visible  throughout  the  day, 
the  highest  peaks  sometunes  buried  in 
the  clouds,  and  sometimes  peering  above 
them.  To  these  succeed  a  range  of  less 
lofty  elevations,  whose  tops  appear  per- 
fectly level  and  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  exhibit  a  strange  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  broken  and  capricious  outline  of 
the  mountains  beyond.  The  plains  below 
these  towering  table  lands  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  prairie^  supporting 
little  vegetation,  save  a  luxunant  growth 
of  grass.  The  roadway  at  intervals  is 
paved  with  basaltic  rocks,  precipitated, 
doubtless,  long  since  from  the  mountain 
ridge  above. 

We  arrived  about  noon  at  a  little 
stream  known  as  the  Arroyo  Alamos,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  rises  in  the  neighboring 
hills.  The  party  that  had  been  sent 
ahead  for  the  purpose,  selected  a  site  for 
the  encampment  on  the  right  bank  of 
this  creek,  where  there  was  an  abundance 
of  wood  and  grass;  independently  of 
which,  crossing  the  stream  to-day,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  march  of  to-morrow. 
After  a  consultation,  however,  between 


and 


the  men  were 


ordered  to  countermarch  and  form  on  Che 
other  bank.  The  phenomenon  was  ex- 
plained in  the  course  of  the  day,  when 
the  report  got  abroad  that  Dr.  Long  and 
the  Alcalde,  desirous  of  doing  proper 
honors  to  the  army,  had  brought  on  a 
party  of  Mexican  cooks,  laden  with  two 
young  kids,  and  other  delicacies,  and  that 
the  viands  were  undergoing  the  culinary 
process,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  creek.  This  explanation 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  it  was  of  course 
a  matter  of  much  less  moment,  that  a 
half  mile  should  be  added  to  the  day's 

march,  than  that and 

should  get  a  cold  dinner. 

Many  of  the  natives  were  hanging  about 
the  skirts  of  the  camp  last  evening,  hav- 
ing followed  us  firom  Santa  Rosa  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic  The  deUcacies  of  the 
market,  such  as  cakes,  preserves,  bon- 
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bons  or  sugar-coated  pecans,  &c.,  seem  to 
have  been  exhausted  in  town,  and  they 
are  now  bringing  in  blankets,  hats  and 
shoes.  The  latter  are  sewed  with  the 
fibres  of  the  Maguey  (a]oe),  rudely  but 
apparently  substantially  put  together, 
and  are  sold  at  a  doUar  and  fifty  cents 
a  pair.. 
The  alcalde  and  his  firiends  returned  to 


their  homes  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  most 
delightful  reunion  of  *^  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  fiow  of  soul."  The  conyivial 
hospitalities  of  the  day.  according  to  re- 
port, had  a  yery  ezlularating  influence 

upon  the  fertile  imagination  of , 

who,  it  is  said,  contriyed  in  some  way  to 
associate  them  with  the  future  fortunes 
of  Coahuila. 


SONNETS. 

ON  THE  DJCA.TH  OF  A  FRIEND. 


NOW  fiules  one  cherished  hope  firom  out  my  life — 
The  hope  to  meet  agaia  those  heavenly  eyes, 
So  starry  high  above  the  world's  vain  strife. 

So  b^unin^  with  the  glory  of  the  skies : 
Once  from  their  crystal  oeeps  shone  out  on  me 

A  glad  revealing  of  the  bliss  above, 
A  glunpse  of  what  humanity  might  be 

If  men  but  knew  how  ^ood  it  is  to  love. 
I  had  but  given  thee  a  pcnshing  rose. 

With  a  full  heart,  'tis  true,  as  Beauty's  debt ; 
Thou  gavest  me  a  smile,  a  glance  that  glows 

Deep  in  my  soul  a  shrink  treasure  yet : 
That  very  look  in  heaven  I  trust  to  meet. 
More  pure  it  could  not  be,  nor  more  divinely  sweet 

u. 

Thy  picture  lies  before  me,  beautiful ! 

Beyond  all  beauty  that  may  pass  away, 
A  soft,  supernal  radiance  naught  can  dull. 

The  wondrous  light  of  everlasting  day 
Through  those  transparent  features  seems  to  come ; 

So  look  the  angels,  they  who  sec  God's  face. 
And  turn,  all  glorious,  to  welcome  home 

Some  new  immortal  to  his  happy  place. 
My  far-off,  bright  Ideal !  my  souPs  fhend ! 

Perchance  thou  knowest,  now  that  time  is  o'er. 
How  near  and  dear  thou  art ;  how  closely  blend 

All  holy  thoughts  with  thee  for  evermore ; 
How  each  aspiring  after  highest  good 
Seems  possible  through  thee,  fair  flower  of  womanhood  I . 

III. 

I  lay  them  side  by  side — the  perfect  face 

And  the  rare  poems  that  such  worth  befit, 
And  reading,  thank  the  Giver  of  all  grace 

That  sweetest  praises  lover  ever  writ 
Should  also  be  the  truest ;  for  no  dream 

Of  poet's  fancy  art  thou,  peerless  one  I 
That  dear,  victorious  eye,  with  resolute  beam 

Has  looked  on  pain  and  death,  and  looked  them  down. 
When  angels  bore  away  the  snowy  dove, 

Awhile  that  nestled  in  your  Eden  home. 
The  morning  glory  of  your  happy  love. 

From  groves  of  Paradise  so  newly  come, 
Thy  faith  discerned,  beyond  the  gloomy  grave. 
The  sad,  sweet  fiuse  of  Christ,  yearning  to  bless  and  save. 
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YpiJ  strut  aboat  bj  field  and  brook 
And  think  your  eait  and  plumage  show  yon, 
And  yet,  for  all  your  lofty  look, 
Old  Cock,  I  know  you. 

With  breast  so  sleek  and  eye  so  bright^ 
As  if  you  were  the  pink  of  honor, 
You're  stuffed  as  full  of  wrath  and  q>ite 
As  Bishop  Bonner. 

Ton  stripling  bird,  your  son  and  heir 
And  trim  as  you  in  lunb  and  feather, 
You  cuff  and  tumble  eveiy  where 
In  every  weather. 

To-day,  when  he  had  done  no  harm, 
But  stretch  his  throat  and  mock  your  bawling^ 
You  ruffed  TOur  neck  as  big's  my  arm 
And  knocked  him  qirawling-* 

Down  in  a  twink  as  straight's  a  rail — 
Astonished  into  bein^  civil — 
Then  up  and  off  with  head  and  tail 
Both  on  a  leveL 

But  though  your  prowess  you  may  boast, 
And  though  in  dreary  dumps  so  sad  he-* 
I  know  not  which  to  pity  most, 
The  son  or  daddy. 

You'll  have  your  day  to  strut  the  floor 
Cock-sure,  with  pluck  and  voice  aspirant^ 
But  time  will  reckon  up  your  score, 
You  hen-roost  tyrant ! 

It  is  not  that  the  market-man 
May  tempt  me  for  your  tricks  to  sell  you ; 
It  is  not  of  the  dripping-pan, — 
But  this,  I  tell  you: 

All  times  and  climes  and  books  record 
The  Scripture  truth — we  can't  deny  it— 
They  that  unsheathe  the  oppressor's  sword 
Shall  perish  by  it 

Beware  the  days  when  old  and  lame 
You  drowse  the  eye  and  droop  the  pinion, 
Your  royal  spirit  level-tame 
With  time's  dominion. 


Think  you  this  bantam,  now  so  green. 
Will  then  forget  these  deadly  grudges  r 
He'll  give  your  memory,  I  ween, 
Some  savage  nudges. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITEBATUBB. 

American. — Whether  it  argues  a  want 
of  original  talent,  or  the  rapid  increase  of 
literary  taste  among  us,  we  do^ot  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  it  is  a  singular  fiict  that  the 
Americans  are  reviving  a  greater  part  of  the 
best  old,  as  well  as  reprinting  modem,  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  Westminster  Review 
speaking  of  the  republication  here  of  De 
Quincey,  Macaulay,  and  other  of  the  late 
celebrated  essayists,  gives  us  the  credit 
of  superior  literary  discernment  and,  we 
must  say,  that  we  are  disposed  to  appro- 
priate the  compliment  as  just  But  what 
we  wish  to  remark  on  is,  that  in  a  little 
while  the  finest  editions  of  the  English 
Classics  will  be  those  issued  in  this  country. 
Professor  Greene's  complete,  judicious 
and  elegant  collection  of  the  "  Works  oj 
Addison,''^  is  altogether  the  best  that  we 
know.  With  all  the  notes  of  Hurd  and 
•others,  it  is,  besides,  enriched  with  excel- 
lent notes  of  its  own, — notBS  which  do 
not  encumber  the  text,  but '  illustrate  it, 
and,  which  even  the  most  instructed  read- 
ers will  find  serviceable.  In  respect  to 
typography,  the  Appletons'  edition  of 
the  Spectator  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  same 
publishers  are  about  to  issue  other  Eng- 
lish "worthies'*  in  the  same  splendid 
style.  Again,  the  Gilfillan  edition  of  the 
British  poets,  which  their  house  has 
commenced,  is  a  luxury  of  type,  and  must 
take  a  permanent  place  in  the  libraries. 
We  can  also  commend  an  edition  of  the 
British  Poets,  of  whk^h  Evans  &  Dickin- 
son are  the  New- York  publishers,  and 
Professor  ,  of  Boston,  the  eoitor. 

It  is  modelled  after  the  Pickering  edition, 
and  is  quite  equal  to  that  in  paper  and 
type,  with  the  advantage  of  more  recent 
notes.  The  standard  poets  already  mclu- 
ded  in  the  series  are  Dryden,  Young, 
Churchill,  Hood,  Rirke-White,  and -Col- 
lins, and,  in  the  future,  we  are  promised, 
besides  Chaucer,  Milton,  Pope,  and  other 
great  guns,  a  selected  edition  of  all  the 
minor  poets.  *the  last  is  greatly  needed, 
as  there  has  never  been  in  this  country, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  any  collection  at  all 
of  these  lesser  gods  of  poetry. 

— Mr.  'J.  R.  Bartlett,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  to  run  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  has  published, 
through  the  Appletons,  a  most  interesting 
"  Personal  Narrative  of  Exploralions 
and  Incidents  in  Texas.  New  Mexico^ 
CaliforrdcL  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua?^ 
His  official  life  in  those  regions,  having  em- 


braced a  period  of  about  four  years,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  nve  us  a  much  fUller  and 
more  authentic  description  of  them  than 
any  previous  sojourner.  The  narrative  is 
divided  into  eight  distinct  journeys,  bo- 
ginning  on  the  coast  of  Texas  and  ending 
in  Califomia,  and  covering  collectively  an 
extent  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  by 
land.  Among  the  r^ons  more  particu- 
larly described  are  me  copper  mines  on 
the  river  Gila,  the  interior  of  Sonora,  the 
States  of  Chihuahua,  Duran^,  Zaca- 
tecas,  New  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  and 
the  various  towns  along  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Guaymas  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  several  joupie^s, 
has  had  an  eye,  not  only  to  the  scientific 
objects  of  his  expedition,  to  the  botany, 
zoology  and  ethnography  of  the  districts 
through  which  he  passed,  but  also  to  the 

gractical  wants  of  emigrants,  and  at  the 
azard  of  making  his  narrative  a  little 
tedious  to  the  general  reader,  has  inter- 
woven with  it  a  vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation, for  which  the  gold-seekers  will 
give  him  their  thanks.  A  great  deal  of 
the  scientific  matter  collected  by  the 
commissioner,  however,  such  as  the  vo- 
cabularies of  more  than  twenty  Indian 
tribes,  the  ethnological  sketches,  and  the 
zoological  collections  are  reserved  for 
future  works,  which,  it  is  expected  the 
government  wUl  authorize  to  be  prepared 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  instructive  and  enter- 
taining volumes  are  handsomely  illustra- 
ted by  colored  lithographic  drawings  of 
the  regions  through  which  he  passed,  by 
wood-cuts  of  objects,  and  by  authentic 
maps.  These  are  adjuncts  worthy  of  the 
high  interest  of  the  letter-press. 

— Mr.  John  B.  Dods,  known  as  a  lec- 
turer upon  Electro-Psychology,  as  it  was 
called,  has  put  forth  a  little  book  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Spirit  Rappings.  &c,  in 
which  he  tries  to  account  for  tnem  on 
natural  grounds.  He  thinks  that  the  au- 
tomatic or  involuntary  action  of  the  brain 
is  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  phenomena 
ascribed  to  the  spirits.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  same  view  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  his  book,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  its  favor.  Mr.  Dods  has  puud  no 
little  attention  to  the  class  of  subjects, 
which  may  be  comprised  under  the  gene- 
ral head  of  Magnetism,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  bring  a  large  variety  of  facts  to 
the  illustration  of  his  theories.  He  takes 
a  good  deal  for  granted,  however,  in  his 
book,  especially  in  r^;arding  the  cerebel 
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lum  as  the  seat  of  all  instincts  and  intu- 
itions, although  the  hypothesis  is  a  most 
interesting  one,^an(i,  if  it  could  be  yerified. 
would  go  far  towards  explaining  several 
curious  psychological  peculiarities.  De- 
witt  and  Davenport  are  the  publishers. 

— No  mythology  is  more  impressive 
than  that  of  the  Northmen,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  get  a  full  exposition  of  it,  in  a 
translation  of  Professor  Keyser's  **  Reli- 
gion of  the  Northmefii^^  by  Mr.  Barclay 
PiNNooc  It  is  the  oompletest  view  of 
thai  form  of  heathenism  that  has  been 
prepared.  In  the  introductory  chapters 
we  have  a  succinct  account  of  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas,  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Scandinavian  myths,  with  an  abstract  of 
the  old  Icelandic  literature,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  the  dogmas  of  the  Asa- 
faith,  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  influence  of  it  on  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  Northmen.  Our  readers 
will  see,  from  this  outline,  that  the  book 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  the  general 
student  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Fiske  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  that  val- 
uable institution.  Mr.  Pinnock  says  that 
its  collection  of  Scandinavian  lore,  renders 
a  voyage  to  Europe  no  longer  tiecessar3r2 
and  IS  the  fullest  existing  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  out  of  Scandinavia  itself.  A 
well-arranged  index  increases  the  value 
of  this  work. 

— Two  large  and  handsome  volumes 
contain  the  poetical  writings  of  W.  H.  C. 
HosMER,  who  has  some  reputation  as  a 
poet  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and 
is  not  unknown  ^^n  other  longitudes.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  exceedingly  various, 
nmging  through  Indian  l^ends,  historic 
scenes,  martial  lyrics,  songs  and  ballads, 
sonnets  and  octosyllabic  epics,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  the  author's  suc- 
cess, or  want  of  success,  as  the  reader  may 
deem,  is  the  most  marked.  He  has  an 
easy  flow  of  language,  though  not  a  mas- 
tery of  its  intenser  meanings,  a  command 
of  graceful  and  mellifluous  verse,  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense ;  but  the  genuine 
poetic  energy  he  does  not  possess  to  any 
remarkable  extent  His  poems  are  re- 
spectable, but  will  scarcely  win  popular 
regard  and  love.  Thev  do  not  sink  into 
the  heart  by  their  great  humanitary  charm, 
nor  move  the  intellect  by  their  consum- 
mate art  Yet  their  fiiults,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  flagrant,  while  the  general 
impression  they  produce  is  pleasing.  For 
one  thing,  indeed,  Mr.  Hosmer  is  to  be 
•  greatly  commended :  his  topics  are  almost 
entirely  home-bom,  they  are  drawn  from 
American   history,   American   life,   and 


American  scenes,  and  they  ve  treated  in 
the  author's  own  manner,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  or  oth- 
er reigning  foreign  model.  His  first  volume 
is  exclusively  taken  up  with  legends  of  the 
Senecas,  who  formerly  possessra  the  region 
where  th^poet'sown  days  have  been  pass- 
ed, with  Indian  traditions  and  songs,  with 
bird-notes,  or  stanzas  descriptive  of  our 
birds,  and  wiUi  poems  on  Uie  months, 
such  as  they  are  known  by  us,  and  not 
such  as  they  are  known  by  Europe.  This 
honorable  fidelity  to  the  inspirations  around 
and  about  him  would  excuse  Mr.  Ho6- 
mer's  ambition,  if  it  needed  any  excuse  on 
the  score  of  a  deficient  execution.  Our 
young  authors  are,  many  of  them,  so 
prone  to  re-echo  the  voices  of  other  lands, 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  welcome  an 
exception.  Mr.  Hosmer's  leading  defects, 
however,  arise  from  his  having  written 
too  much.  He  must  husband  ami  mature 
his  powers  if  he  would  attain  the  loftiest 
rank  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  aspires. 

— ^In  the  "  Trials  and  Confessions  of  ■ 
an  American  Househeeper^^^  we  have  an 
amusing  record  of  the  many  droll  experi- 
ences of  domestic  life,  told  in  a  lively  way, 
and  with  not  a  little  good  sense  at  the 
bottom  ofthe  fun.  The  writer's  aim  is  to 
assist  yOung  housekeepers  in  their  more 
trying  difficulties,  and  by  the  narration  of 
her  own  troubles,  help  them  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  best  mode  of  making  the 
disagrimens  as  few  as  possible.  Her 
advice  is  nearly  always  judicious,  and  her 
temper  dignified  and  Christian. 

—The  **  Winter  Lodge,  or  Vow  Put- 
filled,"  is  the  name  of  a  historical  novel, 
a  sequel  to  Simon  Kenton,  by  Mr.  Jamis 
Wi£R.  It  is  a  story  of  pioneer  settlement 
in  the  Green  River  "section"  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  skirmishes  and  bloody 
battles  with  the  Indians,  of  course,  fumiui 
a  large  part  of  the  matter.  The  scenes 
which  christened  Kentucky  with  the 
name  of  '*the  dark  and  bloody  ground" 
are  harrowing  enough  for  any  romancer, 
and  Mr.  Wier  has  not  neglected  his  op- 
portunities. By  the  way,  is  it  oat  of 
place  to  observcL  in  reference  to  the  result 
of  a  recent  trial,  which  has  shocked  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  wh<de  country,  that 
if  such  things  are  suffered,  Kentucky  will 
regain  the  name  of  *^  the  dark  and  Uoody 
ground,"  but  not  in  a  sense  at  all  honor- 
able to  the  virtues  of  her  people. 

— A  more  genial  story  is  Mr.  Robket 
F.  Greeley's  «  Violet,  the  Child  of  the 
City,"  written  in  commendation  of  the 
efibrts  recently  made  to  provide  for  the 
vagrant  children  of  the  metropolis,  by  the 
<'GhUdien'a  Aid  Society^"  <^  which  Mr. 
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Brace  is  the  e£Qcient  and  deserving  agent. 
Am&ng  other  objects,  also,  the  writer  en- 
deavors to  show  that  poverty  is  not  al- 
ways accompanied  by  crime,  but  that  the 
most  noble  characters  and  intellects  may 
be  reduced  by  misfortune  to  low  depths 
of  degradation.  He  likewise  attempts  to 
expose  a  class  whom  he  calls  ^^  American 
SDobs,"  and  whom  he  thinks  quite  as 
worthy  of  systematic  commiseration  as 
their  poorer  though  not  more  debased 
neighbors.  The  narrative  is  for  the  most 
part  skilfully  managed,  and  the  interest 
of  the  plot  well-sustained.  The  scene  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  this  hemisphere, 
for  some  of  the  principal  personages  wan- 
der ofi^  to  Paris,  where  they  make  a  chai^ 
acteristic  display  of  their  folly.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  this  digression  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  book. 

— Mr.  Herman  J.  Meter  has  at  last 
completed  his  serial  named  *'  The  United 
States  lUustratedy^^  and  it  forms  two 
quite  splendid  volumes,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  East,  or  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  other  to  the 
West,  or  the  States  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  All  of  the 
plates  are  line  engravings,  and  many  of 
them  display  considerable  aiiistic  mer- 
it though  a  few  are  neither  faithful  as 
views  nor  well  executed.  The  letter- 
press, which  has  been  under  the  accom- 
plished editorial  control  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  has  been  mainly  furnished  J^ 
Horace  Greeley,  George  W.  Curtis,  W. 
H.  Fry.  Dr.  Fumess,  C.  F.  Briggs,  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  W.  H.  Huntington,  J.  M. 
Peck.  Edmund  Flagg,  Parke  Godwin,  and 
oUiers.  It  gives  full  and  interesting  de- 
scriptions c^  nearly  all  the  prominent 
cities  or  towns,  and  famous  places,  in  our 
country,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  White 
Mountains. 

— In  referring,  in  our  last  number,  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  **  California  Acade- 
my of  Science,''  we  stated  that  it  had  si^ 
nalized  its  advent  to  the  world  of  science, 
by  proclaiming,  through  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Gibbons,  the  discovery  of  a  new  ge- 
nus of  viviparous  fishes.  But  we  are 
told  by  an  intelligent  correspondent,  that 
the  honor  of  this  discovery  belongs  to 
Passed  Midshipman  Alonzo  C.  Jackson, 
lately  deceased,  who  discovered  them  on 
the  7th  June,  1852,  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  memoir  by  Dr.  Gibbons  was 
read.  A  notice  of  this  discovery  was  sent 
to  Professor  Agassiz,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
early  part  of  September  (1852),  with  an 
outline  drawing  of  the  fish.  He  sent  an 
account  of  them  to  Professor  A.  on  the 


16th  of  the  same  month — ten  months  be- 
fore Dr.  Gibbons  read  his  paper  to  the 
Academy;  and  the  Professor  distinctly 
states,  in  SiUiman^e  Journal^  that  Mr. 
Jackson  is  entitled  to  whatever  scientifie 
honors  pertain  to  the  discovery. 

— Among  the  most  recent  works  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  and  Standard  Li- 
braries of  Bohn,  of  which  Bangs,  Broth- 
ers k  Co.  are  the  agents  in  this  city,  are 
a  fine  edition  of  Wright's  translation  of 
the  Divina  Comedia,  of  Dante,  with  a 
life  of  the  great  poet,  and  copious  noteS| 
and  a  translation  of  that  amusing  work, 
the  Deipnoeophiate  of  Athenasus.  Both 
volumes  are  well  printed  and  edited,  and 
sustain  the  high  character  which  the  se- 
lections of  Bohn's  series  have  heretofore 
maintained. 

— Commander  Andrew  H.  Foote,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  has  written,  un- 
der the  title  of  ^^Africa  and  the  Ameri- 
can Flagj^^  a  most  instructive  and  valu- 
able book,  on  the  natives  and  colonies  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Foote 
was  attached,  in  1849,  to  the  American 
squadron  stationed  on  that  coast  under 
our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1842, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
has,  therefore,  had  ample  experience  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  His  de- 
sign is  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
squadron,  the  relations  which  its  opera- 
tions bear  to  American  interests,  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  American  fias,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  condition  of  Africa,  in 
checking  crime,  and  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. He  divides  his  work  into  thred  pe- 
riods, pertaining  respectively  to  the  time 
of  discovery,  piracy  and  slaving,  to  the 
time  of  colonizing,  and  to  the  time  of  na- 
val cruising.  After  a  narrative  of  the 
several  discoveries  of  the  coast,  and  of  the 
adventures  of  the  most  famous  pirates 
and  slavers,  he  describes  its  physical  ge- 
ography, its  difibrent  races,  and  its  IcmI- 
ing  productions.  He  then  passes  in  re- 
view the  attempts  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese, the  English,  and  the  Americans,  to 
colonize  the  country,  giving  a  full  history 
of  Liberia,  and  finally  relates  the  doings 
of  the  various  squadrons  under  the  treatr 
of  Washington.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  his  details  abound  in  interest;  for 
the  reader  will  guess,  from  the  outline 
we  have  given,  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  make  a  dull  book  out  of  such 
materials  as  Mr.  Foote  has  at  hand.  He 
is  a  decided  enemy  of  slave-trading,  in  all 
its  forms,  and  ur^  the  nation  to  renewed 
efforts  for  its  extraction. 

— ^In  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Shelton's 
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Tolume  of  Hudson  River  Qeorgics,  which 
he  calls  Letters  from  up  the  River^  a 
few  months  ago,  we  recommended  him  to 
eschew  all  hut  humorous  subjects  in  his 
future  books,  for  humor  is  so  unmistak- 
ably his  forte  that  we  had  a  doubt  of  his 
exploiting  himself  to  so  good  advantage 
in  any  other  direction.  But  he  has  shown 
his  good  sense  by  following  his  own  in- 
stincts rather  than  our  advice,  and  his 
next  volume  is  romantic  and  pathetic 
Crystalline;  or,  the  Heiress  of  Fall 
Domn  Castle,  by  F.  W.  Shblton,  atUhor 
of  the  Rector  of  St.  BardolpKs,  is  the 
title  of  his  last  volume  just  published  by 
Scribner.  Crystalline  is  a  pure  romance 
and  purely  written ;  the  chief  incident  of 
the  story  is  a  borrowed  one,  from  the 
legend  of  the  Gazza  Ladra,  known  also 
as  the  Maid  and  Magpie ;  and  there  being 
no  novelty  in  the  denouement,  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  rs  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  surprise.  But  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  plots,  and  so  have  many 
story  tellers  and  dramatists  since  his  time. 
Hr.  Shelton  says  that  it  was  not  wholly 
from  the  legend  of  La  Gazza  Ladra  that 
he  drew  his  inspiration,  but  his  romance 
was  suggested  from  actual  observation  of 
the  pranks  of  a  mischievous  bird.  But, 
if  the  incident  is  old,  Mr. '  Shelton's 
manner  of  using  it  is  certainly  new,  and 
■0  is  the  whole  machinery  of  his  ro- 
mance. 

— A  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  Ihine,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haver- 
gal,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Bishop 
Waikwright,  reoentljr  published  by  Ma- 
son &  Brothers,  of  this  city,  is  a  very  re- 
markable monograph.  The  history  of 
this  universal  tune,  its  origin,  and  aU  the 
various  changes  it  has  undergone,  form 
altogether  an  exceedingly  curious  and  en- 
tertaining essay. 

— We  have  been  making  a  collection, 
or  rather  accumulating  a  large  pile  of 
American  novels,  with  the  intention  of 
making  them  the  text  of  a  review  of  our 
progress  in  this  most  prolific  department 
ef  literature.  But  the  collection,  though 
large,  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  salient 
and  characteristic  points  we  have  been 
most  anxiously  anticipating.  Our  great 
American  novelist  has  not  yet  cast  his 
shadow  before  him ;  he  is  still  to  come, 
and  we  are  not  very  sure  that  he  is  com- 
ing. It  is  very  remarkable,  and  rather 
mortifying,  to  see  the  succession  of  novel- 
ists in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
and  even  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, while  we  have  so  little  to  boast  of 
ourselves.  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  are  all  three  contemporary 


authors,  with  scores  of  lesser  lights  snr- 
rounding  them,  of  the  same  order,  while 
we  cannot  name  even  one  popular  novel- 
ist This  dearth  of  story-telling  talent, 
in  a  country  which  numbers  more  novel 
readers  than  any  other  in  the  world,  is  a 
,  defiance  of  the  politico-economic  aphorism 
that  demand  creates  a  supply.  The  sup- 
ply comes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  a  legi- 
timate manner ;  the  stories  are  furnished 
to  the  readers,  but  only  as  merchandise 
used  to  be  furnished  to  Algerine  shop- 
keepers, not  by  the  producers,  but  the 
cruisers.  It  is  not  the  demand  of  Ameri- 
can readers  which  caused  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Bulwer,  and  Dumas,  nnd 
Balzacjto  write  their  novels  and  roman- 
ces. We  might  have  demanded  untfl 
doomsday  before  we  should  have  got  a 
supply  of  Dombey  and  Newcome,  but  for 
the  demand  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
pay  for  their  literary  luxuries.  '  In  the 
meanwhile  we  have  no  lack  of  stories, 
such  as  they  are,  and  Uncle  Tom,  to  ap- 
pease our  longings  until  we  can  do  better. 
From  C.  SHBPHARn  &  Co.  we  have  Uncle 
Sam^s  Farm  Fence,  by  W.  A.  Milne,  an 
author  who  is  new  to  us,  and  a  title  that 
does  not  promise  much.  We  expect  a 
prose  satire, 'and  open  it  and  find  it 
a  story  of  "  that  dreadful  evil — Intemper- 
ance.'' Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  us 
another  tale  on  the  same  subject,  called 
Durham  Village,  by  Cora  Linn.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  statistics  of  convert- 
ed inebriates  from  reading  temperance 
stories.  If  there  be  any  reformatory 
power  in  moral  stories  they  ought  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  a  Country  Merchant,  by  J.  B. 
Jones,  from  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  is  a  very  promising 
title,  and  the  book  itself  is  much  better 
than  the  greater  part  of  its  class.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  real  Western  humor,  and 
some  distinctly  drawn,  though  rather 
coarse  characters  in  the  Country  Mer- 
chant. The  local  descriptions  are  racy 
and  characteristic.  But  this  is  not  strict- 
ly a  novel ;  the  sketches  are  held  together 
by  a  fine  thread  of  story,  yet  they  run  into 
the  burlesque  and  grotesque.  The  Country 
Merchant  is  a  much  better  novel  of  Ameri- 
can manners,  though,  than  the  once  much 
vaunted  stories  of  the  mythical  Sealsfield. 
Tempest  and  Sunshine;  or,  Life  in 
Kentucky,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes, 
from  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  an  attempt  at  a 
novel  of  Southwestern  life,  as  the  dUe 
promises.  It  is  entitled  to  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  than  we  can  now  afibrd  to 
bestow  upon  it,  and  we  defer  it  for  an- 
other occasion.    We  are  happy  to  see  an 
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annocmcement  by  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields, 
of  Boston,  of  the  charming  stoi'y  of 
Wensleyj  with  which  the  readers  of  our 
Monthly  are  already  familiar.  It  con- 
tained some  of  the  most  delicious  and 
truthful  pictures  of  the  better  kind  of 
New  England  life  that  we  have  seen  in 
print,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  even  those 
who  read  it  in  our  columns  will  be  glad 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
comparable parson,  and  his  no  less  incom- 
parable dusky  valet 

—Serial  stories  are  exotics  that  have 
never  taken  root  or  flourished  among  us ; 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  great  popular 
writers  of  England  tind  it  to  their  interest 
to  publish  their  productions  in  parts, 
doling  out  small  doses  of  plot  and  char- 
acter through  twenty  mouths  until  the 
reading  public  becomes  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  fa- 
miliarized with  all  his  characters.  It  was 
by  this  ingenious  method  of  difiusing 
himself  that  Dickens  achieved  his  first 
great  success  in  Pickwick,  and  all  the 
popular  novelists  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  system,  and  follow 
the  example  set  them.  In  no  other  man- 
ner could  the  reading  world  have  become 
so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  char- 
acters of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  But 
this  palpably  advantageous  method  of 
keeping  before  the  public,  has  never  been 
tried  with  success  by  any  of  our  authors, 
except  by  availing  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  a  Magazine.  None  of  them  have  yet 
had  sufficient  strength  to  stand  on  their 
own  pins  and  go  ahead  at  the  same  time. 
A  Dew  attempt  has  just  been  made  in 
Boston  by  Paul  Creyton,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  popular  publisher.  We  have 
read  two  numbers  of  Mar^n  Merivale^  his 
Mark^  published  fortnightly  by  Messrs. 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  story  is  very  promising,  but 
we  do  not  discern  any  original  traits  in 
the  treatment  or  in  the  style.  The  char- 
acters are  the  commonplaces  of  fiction, 
and  the  illustrations  are  not  by  any 
means  encouraging  specimens  of  art. 

Beprints. — Few  modern  writers  upon 
scientific  subjects  have  made  a  wider  cir- 
cle of  friends  than  Hugh  Miller,  whose 
'* Footprints  of  Creation"  is  a  favorite 
book.  In  his  "Scenes  and  Legends  of 
Scotland,"  he  scarcely  sustained  his  repu- 
tation, and  yet  had  that  been  his  first 
book,  it  would  have  produced  a  decided 
impression.  As  a  third  attempt,  we  have 
now  ^^My  Schools  and  my  Schoolmas- 
terSy  or  the  Story  of  my  Edttcatiofij" 
which,  as  giving  personal  details^  will 


likely  achieve  a  popularity  superior  to 
either  of  the  former.  Miller,  it  appears 
from  this,  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the 
people, — and  of  a  low  sort  of  people.  His 
grandfather  was  a  buccaneer,  his  father  a 
common  sailor,  and  the  rest  of  bis  kith 
and  kin  related  to  those  reiving  High- 
landers, who  figure  in  romances  as  he- 
roes, but  in  reality  are  the  terrors  of  a 
neighborhood.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, he  early  acquired  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  became  master  of  Qulliver^s 
Travels,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Captain 
Cook's  Voyages,  and  the  New  Testament 
Being  sent  to  school  in  one  of  the  remote 
districts  of  Scotland,  he  showed  the  blood 
from  which  he  was  descended,  by  taking 
the  teacher  in  hand,  and  giving  him  a 
flogging.  It  was  thus  made  obvious,  that 
he  was  not  the  best  subject  in  the  world 
for  school  discipline,  and  he  was  oonse- 

?[uently  put  to  trade  to  a  stone-mason, 
nstead  of  laboring,  however,  with  dili- 
gence, as  other  lads  would  have  done,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
quarry  to  study  mineralogy  and  geology. 
A  slight  taste  for  drink,  at  the  same  time, 
interrupted  his  devotion  both  to  labor  and 
study.  But  this  taste  did  not  last  lon^. 
His  strong  nature  struggled  against  it,  his 
better  feelings  got  the  mastery,  ana  he 
began  to  advance  at  a  rapid  rate,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  results  of 
his  self-education,  the  world  knows  in 
those  admirable  volumes  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Bepublished  by  Gould  & 
Lincoln,  Boston. 

— Redfield  has  reprinted  Warrington 
W.  Smyth's  '*  Year  with  the  7^*r/c,"  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  travel 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  which  the 
war  has  called  forth.  It  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  character  of  the  Turks  from  the 
odium  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it  by 
previous  writers,  by  describing  faithfully 
the  author's  experience  during  a  protract- 
ed journey  through  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  He  states,  that  the  Turks 
are  a  commercial  people ;  that  they  are 
exceedingly  kind-hearted;  that  they  are 
gradually  improving,  and  that  the  sympa- 
thy of  France  and  England  is  merited,  in 
every  respect.  This  may  all  be  so ;  but 
Mr.  Smyth  prefixes  a  colored  map  to  his 
book,  showing  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tions over  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  is  • 
one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the 
impossibility  that  the  Turk  should  main- 
tain his  foothold  in  Europe,  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  represents  the  whole  vast 
region,  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the 
north,  and  the  Adriatk;  on  the  west,  as  in  ' 
the  possession  already  of  the  Sclavea. 
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Servians,  and  Bulgarians,  among  whom 
the  Turks  hold  here  and  there  a  few 
s6arcely  visible  spots.  They  are  emphat- 
ically rari  nan  tee  in  gurgite  vasto^  and 
how  they  can  expect  to  hold  possession 
of  such  an  immense  territory,  in  which 
they  are  scattered  only  as  specks,  is  as- 
tonishing. Apart  from  all  questions  of 
justice,  it  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  they 
must  yield  their  claims,  and  retire  into 
Asia,  where  they  are  at  home. 

—The  "  Church  before  the  Flood,^^  by 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  has  been 
reprinted  by  Jcwett  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
It  consists  of  an  able  series  of  disserta- 
tions, on  topics  suggested  by  the  Bible 
history  of  the  period  before  Noah, — such 
as  the  Creation,  the  state  of  Adam,  the 
Curse,  Abel,  the  first  Martyr,  the  Primi- 
tive Wickeduess,  the  Flood,  &c  &c.  Dr. 
Cummings  writes  with  unusual  vigor,  and 
being  of  the  sect  of  Christians  known  as 
evangelical,  has  no  compromises  with  Ro- 
manism, High-Churchism,  or  Infidelity. 

— Messrs.  Gould  and  Lincoln,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  issued,  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  an  interesting  speculation 
on  the  ''Plurality  of  Worlds^  The  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  writer,  is  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  as  to  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  being  inhabited,  is  a  mistake,  rest- 
ing his  argument  on  the  fact,  that  the 
material  conditions  of  those  bodied  are  not 
adapted  to  the  existence  of  organized  life. 
All  the  planets  beyond  Mars,  he  says, 
excluding  the  asteroids,  are  in  a  liquid 
state,  though  not  from  heat.  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  besides,  is  so  great, 
that  the  light  and  heat  there  could  not 
sustain  organic  beings,  such  as  exist  upon 
this  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
inferior  planets.  Mercury  is  so  near  the 
sun,  that  human  beings,  like  ourselves, 
would  scorch  in  it ;  while  Mars  and  Ve- 
nusare  the  only  planets  apparently  capa- 
ble of  comfortable  residence.  As  to  the 
**  fixed  stars,''  which  are  supposed  to  be 
suns,  their  periods  of  revolution  in  their 
orbits  are  so  enormous,  that  it  is  altogeth- 
er out  of  the  question  for  any  sane  man 
to  think  of  living  in  them  ;  some  taking 
fifty,  and  others  a  hundred  years,  to  turn 
round,  which  nobody  but  a  Methuselah 
could  stand.  Meanwhile,  in  respect  to  the 
satellites  assigned  to  those  stars  by  conjec- 
ture, let  their  existence  first  be  proved, 
before  we  undertake  to  lend  them  inhab- 
itants. Thus,  the  author  goes  on  depopu- 
lating the  universe,  and  making  this  little 
earth  of  ours,  which  some  have  affected 
to  despise,  the  most  considerable  theatre 
of  the  creative  operations 

Dr.  Hitchcock  only  partly  adopts  the 


conclusions  of  his  author;  he  sympaUiizes 
with  the  main  purpose  of  "  painless  ex- 
tinction," as  it  regards  our  sister  planets, 
but  yet  retains  some  bowels  of  commis- 
eration for  the  fixed  stars.  He  thinks  it 
rather  incredible,  that  amid  the  countless 
bodies  of  the  universe,  only  a  single  globe, 
and  that  a  little  one,  should  be  fit  to  be 
the  home  of  ratbnal  and  immortal  crea- 
tures. Moreover,  he  wisely  suggests, 
that  the  organism  of  beings  in  other 
spheres,  may  be  adapted  to  their  external 
condition,  and  that  ir  they  live  in  a  world 
of  gas  or  water,  they  may  have  gaseous 
or  ethereal  bodies,  and  that  those  bodies 
may  be  better  instruments  of  intellectual 
use  than  our  heavier  dods.  Does  not 
Revelation,  too,  speak  of  angels,  "who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,"  probably  referring  to 
some  of  the  stars.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Hitchcock  strongly  recommends  the  book 
to  men  of  science  and  clergymen. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  as  we  mortals 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  on  this  earth,  and 
a  very  short  time  to  do  it  in,  it  is  becom- 
ing that  we  should  leave  the  stars  to  set- 
tle their  own  business,  at  least  until  they 
shall  have  given  us  some  more  authentic 
intelligence  than  we  now  have  as  to  what 
they  are  at. 

English. — ^If  a  volume  of  poems  by 
John  Shakespeare  were  discovered  by 
some  sagacious  Collier  and  it  were  an- 
nounced that  John  was  a  brother  of  the 
famous  William,  there  would  be  an  inter- 
est felt  in  the  work  quite  apart  from  the 
value  of  the  verse.  Can  two  prophets 
come  from  Nazareth?  Let  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Tennyson  answer.  He  has  just 
published  in  London  a  volume  of  poems 
called  Days  and  Hours:  and  however 
much  a  reader  may  wish  to  avoid  remem- 
bering Alfred,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not 
to  see  that  Frederic  has  not  forgotten  his 
great  brother.  The  new  singer  is  the 
oldest  brother  of  the  Laureate.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  direct  imita- 
tion in  his  volume,  but  such  lines  as  the 
following  are  strictly  in  the  modem  style 
of  which  Keats  was  the  first,  and  Alfred 
Tennyson  the  best,  illustration : 

**  Through  the  gaont  woods  Uie  winds  art  whrtlllng 
cold, 

Down  from  the  rifted  rtok  Uie  ■aobeftm  poiin» 

Over  the  cold  grey  bIc^mis,  and  etoDy  moora ; 
The  glimmering  waterooorse.  Uie  ea^em  wold. 
And  over  it  the  whirling  eaU  o*  the  mill. 

The  lonely  hamlet  with  its  momj  apire, 

The  piled  dty  smoking  like  a  pyre, 
Fetched  oat  of  shadow,  gleam  with  light  st  chin.** 

This  is  not  a  distinct,  although  a 
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ful  picture.  It  has  not  the  irresistible 
melody,  which,  in  poetry,  seems  to  give 
the  color  and  meamng  to  the  words.  Our 
meaninc:  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
with  this  landscape  of  Frederick's,  that 
one  of  Alfred's  in  In  Memoriam,  begin- 
ning 

*K)blm  it  the  moon  wltboQt  A  foaDd.^ 

In  this  poem  the  dull,  sad,  autumnal 
landscape  stretching  slowly  away  with 
"  lesseining  towers  "  to  the  sea,  is  as  per- 
fect as  poetry  can  make  it  And  ^  is  so 
perfect  because  the  sentiment  of  the  spec- 
tator is  so  intimately  blended  in  the  de- 
scription with  the  thing  seen.  This  raises 
it  from  being  a  mere  description,  which 
would  correspond  to  an  imitation  of  a 
natural  scene  in  painting,  and  leaves  it  a 
work  of  art  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson's 
poetry  is  impalpable  and  impersonal.  He 
mdulges  in  prosonification  to  a  degree 
quite  beyond  general  sympathy,  but  the 
warm  human  feelings  do  not  play  along 
his  pages.  He  is  a  cultivated,  pleasant 
singer — an  agreeable  versifier,  but  the 
want  of  some  reality,  something  more 
substantial  than  graceful  revery  is.felt 
on  every  page.  The  difference  between  a 
poet  and  a  man  of  poetic  feeling,  ready 
talent,  and  fine  cultivation,  who  writes 
verses,  could  nowhere  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  Days  and  Hours  of  Frederick 
Tennyson,  and  the  In  Memoriam^  or  the 
earlier  volumes  of  his  immortal  brother. 
We  quote  a  poem  from  this  volume,  and 
a  favorable  specimen  lor  our  readers : 


Thr«e  hoon  were  wtntlsg  to  tbo  noon  of  dfty, 
When  loDg-baired  Zephynia  fljing  ttom  Uie  ran, 

O'er  Uie  green-wooded  uplands  winged  bis  wsy, 
And  left  the  plains  where  freshness  Uiere  was  none; 

Amid  Uie  western  donds,  and  shadows  grej 
He  tbooght  to  slnmber  UU  the  day  was  done, 

And  np  he  olomb  into  a  realm  of  wonder. 

With  towers  and  dome^^  and  pyramids  of  thnnder. 

XL 

The  wild  birds  mourned  for  him,  the  wild  flowers  sent 
Their  sweets  to  call  him  back,  they  fkin  would 
keep; 

The  trembling  leares  dghed  fhrewell  as  he  went, 
The  thunders  spread  their  banners  o*er  his  sleep ; 

Silence  8to«d  sentinel  before  bis  tent. 
And  bushed  the  earth  and  breathed  upon  the  deep : 

On  a  gold  cloud  his  curly  bead  he  Uid, 

And  dreamed  of  vii^  buds  and  morning  shade. 

m. 

Three  hours  were  sped  dooe  noon— when  ZephyruS) 
free 

Of  slumber,  leapt  up  and  began  to  sing; 
And  ran  and  dipt  his  foot  into  the  sea. 

And  then  an  arm,  and  then  a  shining  wing^ 
And  moved  upon  the  waters  gloriously ; 

The  waters  at  the  touch  of  their  own  King 
^Quivered  unto  their  springs  with  Joyf al  fear, 
'And  made  low  answers  sUrer^sweet  to  hear. 


IV. 

The  glassy  ripplets  first  began  to  throng 
Each  to  the  smooth  shore  lUce  an  eager  hound ; 

Then  a  fldnt  murmur  like  a  whispered  song 
Crept  o'er  the  tawny  sands ;  and  then  a  sound 

Of  a  far  tumult  waxing  near  and  strong; 
And  then  the  flash  and  thundering  rebound, 

Of  powers  cast  back  in  conflict,  and  the  moan 

Of  the  long-banded  waters  overthrown. 

— The  amiable  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  has  printed  another  novel, 
called  "  Behind  the  Scenes^"  which,  or 
course,  is  meant  to  let  us  into  some  more 
of  the  secrets  of  her  husband's  character 
and  conduct  There  is  not  much  stor^  in  it, 
but  a  good  deal  of  malice,  which  m  the 
estimation  of  many,  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  interest  in  other  respects. 
The  hero  Mr.  Ponsonby  Ferrars,  is  the 
great  novelist ;  his  friend  the  Right  Hon. 
Issachar  Benaraby,  can  be  no  one  else  but 
^  Disraeli, — Lord  Redby  is  the  anagram  of 
'Lord  Derby, — and  Mr.  Carlo  Dials  is 
our  old  acquaintance  Charles  Dickens. 
They  are  described  with  all  of  Lady  Bul- 
wer's  peculiar  penetration  and  malignity, 
which  sometimes,  however,  rather  over- 
shoots the  mark,  from  excessive  vehe- 
mence. Here,  for  instance,  is  a  portrait 
of  her  liege-lord : 

**  In  the  adamantine  chain  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fer* 
nrs*  selflshnesa,  to  the  llnk^  of  which,  the  complex 
miserle^of  onncss  are  ever  appending,  you  developo 
the  apparently  contradictory,  but  perfectly  compat- 
ible, vices  of  intense  meannees  and  parsimony,  with 
extreme  ostentation  and  extravagance,  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  the  self-worshipirfngsbnsnalist, 
and  which  is  a  true  type  of  what  our  present  social, 
or  rather  anti'tocial  systom,  with  its  intellectual 
Jlorettori^  can,  and  but  too  often  doen,  produce, 
namely,  a  solid  block  of  vice,  gnarled  with  villany, 
but  veneered  with  virtue  t  (?)  and  highly  varnished 
with  HTPocRisT,  which  In  these  days  of  pretension 
tndofsHAM,is  a  Ikr  more  marketable  and  popular 
commodity  tlian  the  rococo  genuine  article  of  onvar- 
nisbed  excellenoe.** 

She  intimates  in  another  place  that  the 
distinguished  writer  is  indebted  for  his 
translations  of  Schiller  to  a  certain  Frau- 
lein  GOthekant,  a  German  governess, — 
ugly  as  sin.  as  all  governesses  are  in  the 
eyes  of  suspicious  wives. — because  he 
cannot  himself  utter  "  a  smgle  guttural  of 
that  most  bronchitial  language," — mean- 
ing German.  Here  also  is  a  fling  at  Dis- 
raeli: 

**Hr.  Issachar  B«>araby  was  a  gentleman  of  Mo- 
saic extraction,  quite  as  clever  in  many  things  as  Mr. 
Ponsonby  Ferrars,  and  much  cleverer  In  others: 
such  as  oratory,  cool,  olf-band  impudence,  and  invin- 
cible good-temper;  and,  being  equally  unshackled 
by  any  shadow  of  principle,  he  got  on  briskly,  with  a 
sort  of  trade  wind  In  society ;  while  bis  more  satumin* 
iMend  had  often  to  tack  and  labor  at  the  pumps  to 
weather  the  storm  his  own  execrable  temper  and 
overbearing  spirit  had  raised.    Mr.  Beoani^*fe  polit- 
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loal  optoions  (at  least  fi>r  the  time  being)  were  eon- 
aerratiye ;  bat  bit  prlndplea  (?)  were  decidedly  free- 
trade,  as  tbey  were  open  to,  and  avallablo  for,  any 
and  every  market  where  tbey  could  fetcb  tbeir  prioa. 
He  began  bis  career  by  a  diametrically  q>po8ite  road 
to  bis  friend;  for,  whereas  Mr.  Ponsonby  Femurs 
winced  under  and  could  not  brook  the  slightest  m^- 
riment  at  his  own  expense,  but  tried  to  awe  every 
one  into  an  overwhelming  deference  ibr  his  august 
person,  Mr.  Benaraby  more  wisely  preferred  the 
*  abort  out  to  popularity,'  and  rather  sought  to  be 
laughed  at  than  otherwise,  being  of  Cardinal  de 
Betz^s  opinion,  that — 

<  Qui  fiOt  rl7«  I'aqvit,  Mt  Maitr*  da  Cour.* 

And,  besides,  he  was  well  aware  that  if  he  devoted 
bis  exterior  to  the  laughing  hyenas  of  society,  and 
allowed  them  their  mirth  at  all  his  rufBes  and  his 
ringlety  and  the  other  tomfocrieries  of  his  costume,  It 
only  made  his  wit  and  wisdom,  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast, tell  with  double  eflloot,  like  the  withering  polit- 
ical sarcasms  of  the  Neapolitan  *  Poliodnell  V  'Which 
oome  trebly  barbed  ttom  so  unexpected  and  grotesque 
a  source.** 

• 

Of  Dickens,  we  have  this  aocount,  with^ 
which  we  dose  oar  selecdons  of  scandal : ' 

**  Opposite  to  him  sat,  as  if  not  quite  at  his  ease  on 
so  fine  a  chair,  and  in  so  aristocratic  a  room,  a  Mr. 
Oario  Dials,  another  star  of  the  literary  hemiq>here, 
who,  having  graduated  about  the  streets,  bis  pav4 
pictures  were  unsurpassed ;  be.  had  obtained  the 
9obriquti  ot  the  Aldgate  Aristophanes— the  pot- 
house Plutarch  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
Like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Ferrars*s  clique, 
he  thought  to  redeem  by  printed  morality'  and  phil- 
anthroplo  fine  sentlmentB  the  practical  immorality  of 
his  own  life,  and  the  arid  absenoe  ot  all  goo4  feeling 
He  was  not  agreeable  in  society,  as  he  always,  Uko 
the  beggars,  appeared  to  be  keeping  any  stray  good 
thing  that  he  might  chance  to  pick  up  tin  he  got 
home,  when  it  was  duly  *  booked:*  or  It  might  be 
that  his  hair,  of  whieh  he  had  an  Immense  pnrfhslOTi, 
overlaid  his  brains,  and  that  that  made  him  Appear 
stupid.*' 

— Miss  MiTFORD  appears,  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  in  a  new  volume  of  tales,  en- 
tiUed  ^^Atherton,  and  other  Taies^^  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  under  great 
pnysical  disabilities.  About  two  vcars 
ago,  she  was  thrown  from  a  pony-chaise, 
by  which  accident  she  was  so  crippled,  as 
to  have  been  obliged  to  keep  her  room 
since,  almost  unable  to  rise,  or  liil  one 
foot  before  the  other.  Even  m  writing, 
she  was  obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass 
held  for  her,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
drop  the  pen  in  the  ink.  Yet,  in  this  en- 
feebled state,  she  composed  Atherton,  by 
far  the  longest  of  any  of  her  stories.  It 
is  a  ^onderM  instance  of  the  power  of 
the  mind  over  the  body.  We  do  not  see 
that  it  is  inferior,  in  any  respect,  to  any 
of  her  previous  writings,  while  it  is 
marked  by  many  of  the  same  character- 
istics,— the  genial  descriptions  of  English 
scenery  and  country  life,  the  natural  and 
hearty  sentiment,  the  quiet  touches  of 
ieeling,  and  the  cordial  sympathy,  with 


genuine  diaracter.  As  a  story,  it  has 
lew  incidents,  whidi  are  rather  a£RM;ting 
than  animated,  but  the  conversations  are 
always  lively,  and  the  moral  tone  excel- 
lent The  heroine,  Katy,  a  &rmer?8 
daughter,  who  suddenly  becomes  a  prince- 
ly heiress,  the  gossiping  mother,  Mrs. 
Bell,  the  noble  old  matron,  the  grand- 
mother, the  kindly  old  bachelor  lawyer, 
the  embarrassed  noblemen,  are  all  drawn 
with  remarkable  fidelity  and  discrimina- 
tion of  jx>rtraiture.  The  other  tales  have 
already  i^peared  in  one  of  the  En^h 
annuals. 

— Few  writers  on  musical  subjects  are 
better  known  than  Henrt  P.  Chorlky, 
long  the  musical  critic  of  the  London 
AtliencBunij  whose  most  recent  work 
is  called  "  Modem  German  Music : 
RecoUeciions  and  Criticisms,^  It  is  a 
record  of  experiences  obtained  daring 
several  visits  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Germany,  in  the  study  of  the  art  in  which 
he  is  a  distinguishea  connoisseiu*.  His 
opinions  are  freely  expressed,  and  will  not 
give  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  critics ; 
but  they  are  always  intelligent,  and  seem- 
ingly unbiased.  He  thinks  GlQck  the 
greatest  of  opera  composers,  compares 
Handel  to  Shakespeare,  discovers  delects 
in  Beethoven,  and  does  not  quite  share  in 
the  orthodox  admiration  of  Mozart.  But 
the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Chorley  are  more 
agreeable  than  his  criticisms,  especially 
those,  relating  to  his  beloved  friend,  Men- 
delssohn. Here  is  a  description  of  the 
great  composer,  as  he  first  saw  him : 

**I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now,  his  t&ob  one  of  the 
most  beantlAil  which  has  eror  been  sees.  No  por- 
trait extant  does  it  justice.  A  Titian  would  bare 
generalized,  and,  out  of  its  many  expressioos,  made 
up  one  which,  in  some  sort,  should  rofleet  the  maay 
characteristics  and  humors  of  the  poet— his  earnest 
seriousness— his  childlike  tmthftilness— his  clear,  col* 
tivated  Intellect— his  impulsive  vivacity.  The  Ger- 
man painters  could  only  inv^t  a  thesMciU,  thought^ 
ftal-looUng  man,  with  that  flbrious  cloak  whIdi  plajs 
BO  important  a  part  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  portraits 
of  their  oountry ;  and  conceive  the  task  aecompllsbed. 
when  it  was  not  so  much  as  begun.  None  of  them 
has  perpetuated  the  foce  with  which  Mendelasnbn 
listened  to  the  musio  in  which  he  delighted,  or  tlie 
fkce  with  which  he  would  crave  to  be  told  again  some 
merry  story,  though  he  knew  it  already  by  heart  I 
felt,  in  that  first  half  hour,  that  in  him  then  was  no 
BtUted  sentiment— no  affected  heartiness;  thatbewab 
so  sayer  of  deep  things,  no  searcher  for  witty  ooea ; 
but  one  of  a  pure,  aincere  intelligence— bright,  eager, 
and  happy,  even  when  most  imaginative.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  contemporary  at  once  strong;  simple, 
and  subtle  enough,  to  paint  such  a  man,  with  such  a 
countenance.** 

—We  had  begun  to  think  that  Dean 
Mihnan's  "  HistOTv  of  Christianity"  was 
to  have  no  sequel^  when  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  one  annoanced,  onder  the 
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title  of  ^^HUtory  of  Latin  Christian' 
ity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the 
Pontijicate  of  Nicholas  V.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
begins  with  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  former  closed,  but  it  is  still  a  com- 
plete work  in  itself.  A  brief  introduc- 
tion, going  oyer  the  history  of  thei  religion 
in  Rome,  during  the  first  four  centuries, 
in  which  much  use  is  made  of  the  recent- 
ly discovered  "  Hippolytus,"  is  a  fitting 
connection  of  the  two  books.  By  Latin 
Christianity,  the  author  means  the  Chris* 
tianity  which  was  adopted  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  then  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  world,  distinguishing 
it  fVom  Greek  Christianity,  which  was  the 
first  form  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  took 
during  the  years  of  its  promulgation. 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  he  re- 
gards as  the  chief  founders  of  its  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  He  describes  at 
large  the  character  and  influence  of  these 
men,  and  the  modifications  which  were 
gradually  introduced  into  the  ancient 
(Uith  by  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
world.  His  narrative  is  always  clear, 
though  diffuse,  and  sometimes  eloquent, 
while  his  opinions  are  unusually  hberal 
for  one  who  occupies  a  post  of  high  digni- 
ty in  an  established  church.  The  princi- 
pal events  have  been  already  treated  in 
£nglish  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Gibbon, 
and  in  German  by  Mosheim  and  Nean- 
der ;  but  Dr.  Milman  is  so  fine  a  scholar, 
and  such  an  agreeable  writer,  that  his 
history  may  be  welcomed  as  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  literature  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

— It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that 
the  English  are  direct  descendants  from 
Nimrod,  for  they  are  the  **  mightiest  hunt- 
ers "  on  the  fiwje  of  the  earth.  Not  only 
at  home,  but  in  the  remotest  regions  in 
which  man  can  live,  they  manifest  this 
controlling  propensity.  They  shoot  on 
the  Moors,  they  shoot  in  Scotland,  they 
go  to  Norway  to  shoot,  they  penetrate 
Africa  to  shoot,  they  cross  the  ocean,  and 
visit  our  western  prairies  to  shoot,  and 
they  ascend  the  mountains  of  Asia  to 
shoot  But,  what  is  better  than  the 
shooting,  they  describe  the  countries 
through  which  they  shoot,  and  furnish 
the  world  with  admirable  volumes.  One 
of  the  latest  of  these  is  Col.  Markhah's 
"  Shooting  in  the  Himalayaa^^^  which  is 
a  journal  of  sporting  adventures  in  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Cashmere.  It 
is  written  with  much  animation,  and, 
though  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  book  for  men  who  may  have 
a  fondness  for  hunting  tigers,  conveys  a 
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vast  amount  of  entertaining  knowledge 
to  the  general  reader. 

French. — M.  Alfred  Nettement 
has  prepared  two  volumes,  called  a  "  His- 
tory of  Literature  during  the  Restora- 
tion" ( UHistoire  de  la  Litteratettrsous  la 
Restauration  "),  which  traces  the  move- 
ment of  ideas  in  France,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  to  1830,  and 
forms  an  admirable  complement  to  the 
numerous  political  histories  of  the  same 
period  which  have  lately  been  published. 
Few  ^epochs  are  more  interesting,  and 
none  more  important  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  our  modern  intellectual  ten- 
dencies. 

M.  Nettement  begins  his  work  with  the 
great  literary  reaction  which  marked  the 
advent  of  the  present  era,  when  Chateau- 
briand, M.  de  Bonald,  and  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
monarchical  and  religious  school  in  France. 
He  then  describes  the  literary  condition 
under  the  empire,  which  issued  in  two  ri- 
val philosophic  schools, — that  of  spiritual 
rationalism,  under  Roger  Collard,  from 
whom  came  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cousin, 
and  Joufiroy ;  and  that  of  Catholicism, 
under  M.  Frayssinous,  from  whom  came 
the  Itvter  Catholicism  of  Lamennais  and 
others.  The  author  then  describes  the 
poets  of  the  period — Hugo,  Delavigne. 
Alfred  De  Vigny — each  of  whom  he  char- 
acterizes at  length.  Passing  to  the  histo- 
rians, he  analyzes  the  merits  of  Guizot. 
Thiers,  Miguet,  &c.,  and  then  the  political 
writers,  such  as  Canel,  Paul  Louis  Con- 
ria,  when  he  concludes  with  a  view  of  the 
theatre,  and  a  general  estimate  of  the  in- 
tellectual value  of  the  age  of  which  he- 
speaks.  M.  Nettement  is  a  clear  and  vig- 
orous writer,  but  quite  too  conservative 
in  his  sympathies  for  our  taste. 

— "  The  Desert  and  Soudan  "  (Le  Deeert 
et  le  Soudan)  is  the  name  of  a  new  book  of 
African  travel,  by  Count  D'Escayrac  dk 
Lauture,  recording  the  adventures  of  some 
eight  years'  wanderings  in  the  immense 
plains  which  stretch  from  Algiers  to  the 
10th  degree  of  latitude,  and  are  called  Sa- 
hara, or  Soudan.  The  volumes  contain, 
besides  the  nsual  incidents  of  travel,  some 
new  and  original  observations  upon  Is- 
lamism,  and  a  curious  study  of  the  difier- 
ent  races  which  people  North  Afrk^  In 
respect  to  the  latter,  indeed,  nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  author.  Their 
manners,  their  religions,  their  politics,  and 
their  past  histories,  have  been  analyzed 
and  grouped  with  patient  observation  and 
skill.  The  influences  of  climate  upon  the 
instincts,  habits,  and    laws  of  nations, 
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giye  the  writer  occftsion  for  remarks 
which  will  be  found,  we  think,  vaeM 
illustrations  of  the  steps  by  which  man- 
kind advances  from  barbarism  to  ciyiliza- 
tion.  The  style  of  this  work  is  clear, — a 
Frenchman  can  hardly  write  obscurely, — 
lively,  and  precise,  but  better  in  its  sden- 
tific  than  in  its  narrative  parts,  whidi  are 
too  reserved  and  succinct 

— A  young  gentleman — M.  Dk  Ferri- 
ERE  LE  Vayer — who  WRS  Secretary  to 
the  French  embassy  to  China,  has  given 
the  results  of  his  visit  to  the  Celestials, 
in  a  work  called  '^  A  French  Embassy  in 
China  (^*  Une  Ambassade  Pranfaise  en 
Chine^^).  We  should  rather  say,  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations,  than  of  his  offi- 
cial life,  for  there  is  little  diplomacy,  and 
a  great  deal  of  actual  life  in  bis  book.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  much  which  is 
new  in  his  book,  and  what  there  is,  seems 
to  come  with  more  authenticity  from  one 
in  his  position,  than  from  ordmary  trav- 
ellers. 

— M.  Emmanuel  de  Lerne  entertains 
us  with  a  study  of  men  who  are  not  only 
great  men,  but  lovers  {^^  Amouretuee  et 
Grande  Hommea  "),  and  thus  parades  the 
attachments  to  women  of  Molidre,  Goethe, 
Richelieu,  and  others,  in  a  kind  of  sketch 
half  romance  and  half  biography.  Like 
all  specimens  of  '^  amphibology,"  as  Col. 
Benton  has  it,  it  is  somewhat  disagree- 
able, an  uninstructed  reader  not  knowing 
two  thirds  of  the  time  what  is  romance 
and  what  truth.  For  our  part,  w^e  de- 
test this  mingling  of  truth  and  fictu>n, 
and  greatly  prefer  an  entire  and  down- 
right, to  a  concealed  or  pamted  false- 
hood. 

— Luther  is  for  the  most  part  remem- 
bered only  as  the  great  religious  reform- 
er ;  but  M.  A.  ScHEFFER,  of  Stuttgardt, 
presents  him  in  a  scarcely  less  important 
light,  in  an  account  of  his  labors  in  aid  of 
popular  education  ("Z>e  V Influence  de 
Luther  sur  P Education  du  PeupW*^). 
He  shows,  that  the  same  strong  arm 
which  shook  the  walls  of  Rome,  was 
equally  efficient  in  pushing  forward  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses.  He  organ- 
ized schools  even  more  rapidly  than  he 
disorganized  churches,  seeing  in  the  for- 
mer the  surest  and  best  means  of  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  latter,  and  of  secur- 
ing in  perpetuity  the  advantages  of  the 
immense  movement  he  had  in  hand. 

— One  of  the  best  books  on  Russia  that 
we  have  read,  is  by  M.  Charles  de 
Saint-Julien  {^^  Voyage  PUtoreeque  en 
Buaeie'*^)^  who  appears  to  have  spent 
many  years  in  exploring  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Muscovites.    As  his  title  indkates, 


he  has  little  to  do  with  the  politics  <^  the 
empire,  though  he  does  not  neglect  to 
glance  at  it  now  and  then ;  his  descrip-  ' 
tions  consisting  mainly  of  pictures  of  pop- 
ular manners  and  external  aspects.  What 
goes  on  from  day  to  day,  among  the  peo- 
ple, is  what  we  learn  from  him,  and  not 
the  supposed  secrets  of  cabinets  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Czar.  His  travels  begin  amid 
the  splendors  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  end 
(where  the  travels  of  a  good  many  Rus- 
sians themselves  end)  in  the  icy  solitudes 
of  Siberia ;  but  on  the  way,  we  are  ta- 
ken over  Finland,  as  far  as  Tomeo,  the 
roost  northern  city,  thence  to  Archangel 
where  a  grand  snow-storm  is  brilliantly 
described ;  then  down  to  Moscow,  the  an- 
cient fortress  of  the  Czars,  then  along  the 
course  of  the  Wolga  into  Central  Russia, 
to  Astrakan  and  its  fairs,  to  Kazan  and 
its  fortress,  and  finally  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  its  mysterious  mountains.  As  a 
study  of  the  various  races  embraced  in 
the  Russian  empire,  this  book  has  great 
value,  and  we  are  sure  must  have  been 
written  before  the  recent  war  was  de- 
clared, it  is  so  free  from  the  prejudices 
which  every  Englishman  and  Frenchman 
holds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  in  re- 
gard to  the  Russians. 

—A  second  volume  of  M.  Saikt  Mabc 
GiRAR din's  Recollections  of  Voyages  and 
Studies  (Souvenirs  de  Voyages  el 
d'Etudes),  is  not  as  strictly  uniform  as 
the  first  to  which  we  have  formerly  al- 
luded. It  opens  with  Celtic  Traditions, 
then  passes  to  Friendship  among  the  Scy- 
thians, next  to  a  picture  of  Barbarous  and 
Feudal  society,  next  are  a  series  of  chap- 
ters on  Christianity  among  the  Germans^ 
and  finally  a  miscellany  about  Gregory 
of  Tours,  the  Romance  of  Reynard  the 
Fox,  the  Danish  tradition  of  Hamlet,  the 
Pucelle  of  Chapelaine  and  Voltaire,  and  a 
dissertation  on  the  right  to  labor.  These 
several  subjects  are  from  pieces  contribu- 
ted to  the  daily  papers,  uid  are  treated 
somewhat  popularly,  yet  with  unquestion- 
able learning. 

German. — ^Any  one  who  looks  into  the 
Morisooes  in  Spain  (Die  Monskos  in 
Spainen)^  of  A.  L.  Von  Rochan  for  an 
interesting  history  of  the  Moorish  domi- 
nation in  Spafai  wUl  not  be  disappointed, 
but  he  will  do  better  to  refer  at  once  to 
Count  de  Circonet's  Histoire  des  Mores 
Mudejares  et  des  M>risques,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  translated  directly 
without  acknowledgment  Indeed  the 
translation  in  many  parts  is  so  &ithfiil 
that  typographical  errors  and  all  sppe^ 
in  the  German  vereion  just  as  they  stead 
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m  the  French.  The  whole  work,  howey- 
er.  does  not  belong  to  M.  de  Circonet,  for 
there  are  forty  pages  out  of  the  four  hun- 
dred which  belong  probably  to  the  reput- 
ed author ;  but  in  these  forty  pages  are  a 
half-dozen  grave  historical  mistakes. 

— If  the  German  public  does  not  know 
as  much  aljout  the  United  States  as  many 
of  our  own  citizens,  it  cannot  bo  for  the 
want  of  books  on  the  subject.  The  latest 
of  these  that  we  have  seen  is  the  ''  Travels 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi," 
(IVanderung^en  zmschen  Hudson  und 
Mississippi)  by  Moritz  Busche,  who 
appears  to  have  spent  some  years  in 
America,  especially  about  Cincinnati  and 
its  neighborhood.  He  writes  intelligibly 
of  our  affairs,  without  prejudice,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  approval.  We  have 'not 
found  much  that  is  new  in  the  work,  al- 
though the  author  proves  himself  a  dili- 
gent observer  and  an  acute  critic.  The 
chapter  which  has  interested  us  most  i^ 
an  elaborate  one  on.  Negro  Melodies,  in 
which  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  most 
popular  negro  songs,  such  as  **  Oh,  Su- 
sannah," "  Uncle  Ned,"  *'  Rosa  Lee,"  &c., 
are  translated  into  the  German. 

— N.  J.  Anderson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Swedish  naturalists,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Stockholm  to  accompany  the 
Swedish  Circumnavi»ition,  has  published 
a  highly  interesting  description  of  this  ex- 
pedition under  the  title  *•  Mne  fVelt-Um- 
segelung^j'*  published  by  0.  B.  Lorck  in 
Leipzig.  This  work  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  precursor  to  one  which  will  embody 
the  purely  scientific  results  of  this  expe- 
dition. 

— Americans  need  go  abroad  no  longer 
for  all  their  German  literature,  seeing  that 
a  ne«v  literary  Magazine  has  been  set  on 
foot  by  some  Germans  of  Milwaukee.  It 
is  called  the  Atalantis^  and  is  highly  re- 
spectable both  in  its  appearance  and  its 
contents.  American,  German  and  miscel- 
laneous t<^C8  are  discussed  in  its  pages 
with  dignity  and  talent.  Among  the  arti- 
cles we  remark  an  introductory  on  the 
literary  prospects  of  the  United  States, 
with  some  fine  discriminating  observations 
on  oar  national  character,  an  essay  on  the 
Pacific  railroad,  a  treatise  on  the  school 
system  of  Michigan,  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  letter  on  slavery,  a  new  novel, 
and  a  pleasant  dissertation  on  the  devil, 
considered  esthetically,  or  as  that  personage 
appears  in  books.  One  can  scarcely  believe 
it,  as  he  reads  this  periodical  in  German, 
that  a  few  years  since,  the  place  where  it 
is  now  published,  was  a  favorite  camping- 
gronnd  of  the  wild  Indians. 


FINE    ARTS. 

The  immigrants  from  the  old  world 
who  enrich  us  most  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  prosperity,  are  the  artists, 
whose  elemental  speciality  we  most  need. 
It  is  an  easy  thing,  for  those  who  are  wil- 
ling, to  dig  a  canal,  or  lay  a  rail,  but  to 
add  a  grace  or  an  ornament  to  social  life 
is  not  so  easy,  let  the  will  be  never  so 
strong.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  will  does  not  always  find  the  way. 
The  artistic  instinct,  though  it  comes  by 
nature,  is  of  little  value  without  proper 
cultivation ;  and  that  is  the  point  where 
we  most  feel  our  need  of  reinforcement 
fit)m  the  old  world.  We  have  plenty  of 
genius  for  art  in  the  rough,  but  the  re- 
quisite polishing  to  give  it  value  is  what 
wo  have  not  an  abundance  of.  Every 
artist,  therefore,  who  comes  here  to  better 
his  fortune  and  give  us  the  benefits  of  his 
talent,  is  of  greater  value  than  whole  ship 
loads  of  hod-carriers. 

The  engraved  portrait  of  Thackeray 
which  hung  in  the  shop-windows  last 
spring — the  original  of  which  belongs  to 
Lord  Ashburton — and  that  of  Tennyson, 
the  Italian  head  which  all  his  lovers  have 
studied  with  delight  in  the  Boston  edition 
of  his  poems,  and  an  >earlier  head  of 
Willis  prefixed  to  the  illustrated  edition 
of  his  poetry,  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  an  Eng- 
lish artist  whose  name  has  long  been 
familiar  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  profession.  He  has  recently  ar- 
rived among  us,  personally  introduced  by 
the  pleasantest  letters,  which  say  nothing 
good  of  him  that  his  performances  since 
his  arrival  have  not  fully  justified.  His 
portfolio  is  enriched  by  a  three-quarter 
length  sketch  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  pre- 
senting a  likeness  of  the  man  which  no 
sympathetic  student  of  his  works  would 
fail  instantly  to  acknowledge,  even  had 
he  never  seen  the  original ;  and  a  head  of 
Rogers,  the  last  of  a  generation  of  great 
poets.  These  works  of  Lawrence's  are  in 
crayon.  That  of  Rogers  is  a  sketch  for 
a  picture  which  he  painted  last  year  in 
London.  Since  he  has  been  here  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  several  heads,  and 
among  them  that  of  the  historian  Ban- 
croft. Lawrence  has  not  lost  his  eye  nor 
his  hand,  as  some  singers  lose  their  voices, 
in  crossing  the  sea.  The  same  qualities 
of  surprising  likeness,  arising  from  subtle 
perception  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  subject,  distinguish  them  alL  There 
is  a  vitality,  a  reality,  an  individual  spirit 
about  them,  which  assure  the  spectator 
that  he  is  seeing  the  very  meaning  of 
the  person  represented.    Like  all  gen- 
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uine  workers,  he  respects  nature  too 
much  to  flatter,  but,  like  all  true  artists, 
he  detects  the  peculiar  charm  of  eyerj 
countenance.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
study  and  obserration  educating  the 
natural  eye.  A  man  is  bom  a  portrait 
painter  as  he  is  bom  a  poet  First,  there 
is  the  eye  to  perceive  things  as  they  are 
and  not  as  they  seem  ;  then  there  is  the 
hand  to  obey  fearlessly  the  direction  of 
the  thought.  The  young  men  and  young 
women  go  to  the  exhibition  of  the  acad- 
emy, and  are  v^ry  gently  witty  upon  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman."  "  Portrait  of 
a  Lady."  which  decorate  those  walls.  But 
Titian,  Leonardo,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck,  were  portrait-painters.  They  un- 
derstood the  scope  and  meaning  of  that 
department  of  their  art.  Their  portraits 
are  not  only  individual  emporore,  doges, 
and  burgomasters,  but  their  are  also 
Spain,  Venice,  and  Germany*.  They  are 
among  the  great  shrines  Of  travel  and 
study.  KaphaePs  portraits  of  Popes  Ju- 
lius Second,  and  Leo  Tentk  are  ranked 
with  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Foligno 
by  all  lovers  and  ama'^eurs.  They  show 
the  same  genius,  conscience,  and  skill. 
Next  month,  on  the  commencement  of 
a  New  Volume,  wo  shall  present  the 
public  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  the 
author  of  the  Poti^jhar  Papers.  fr«n  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  first  one 
he  executed  in  this  country,  and  the 
best  among  all  the  capital  ones  we  have 
seen  by  him.*  This  will  be  the  first  in- 
stallation in  OUR  Valhalla,  but  it  will  be 
succeeded  bv  a  portrait  monthly — some 
en  biufte  anr<  some  full  length,  executed  in 
the  best  style  of  engraving,  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  our  ^Monthly. 
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